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PREFACE 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  MRST  EDITION,  i 


In  presetttbg  these  VohuDee  to  the  public 
I  should  have  felt,  t  own,  ooiniderable  diffi- 
dence, fiY>m  a  rincere  (fiatrust  ia  my  own 
powers  of  doing  justice  to  wch  atask,  were 
I  not  well  oonykiced  that  there  is  in  the 
attfegect  itsd^  and  in  the  rich  Tariety  of 
materials  here  bron^  to  illustrate  it,  a  de- 
gree of  attraction  and  interest  which  it  would 
be  difficult,  even  for  hands  the  most  unddUnl, 
to  extinguish.  However  lamentable  were  the 
drcnmstances  under  which  Lord  Byron  b^ 
came  estranged  from  his  country,  to  his  long 
absence  from  England,  during  tJie  most  brii-> 
liant  period  of  his  powers,  we  are  indebted 
for  all  those  interesting  Letters  which  con^ 
pose  the  greater  part  of  the  Second  Volume 


1  (The  orlgfiMl  edition  wet  in  two  Toloaec,  4to.] 

*  r*  TbeM  Letten  are  among  the  best  In  oar  langnace. 
They  are  leM  afbeted  than  thoM  of  Pope  sad  WMpole ; 
tibiy  have  more  matter  m  them  than  those  of  Cowper. 
Knowtaia  tl^  many  of  them  were  not  written  merely  for 
ttio  gntleman  to  whom  they  were  dfreded,  hot  were 
SBoetal  eplatlet  meant  to  be  read  by  a  large  cirde,  we 
expected  to  Ifaid  them  derer  and  tpirited.  but  defldont 
fa  ease.  We  hare  been  agreeably  disappofaited ;  and  we 
■Mtconfeia,  thnt  if  the  epbtolaiy  ityle  of  Lord  Byron 
wm  artifldal.  It  we  a  rare  and  admirable  Instance  of  that 
higheet  art,  which  cannot  be  dlftingnlihed  from  nature.*' 
-JMUvryA  Am.  lasi. 


[January.  1880.] 

of  this  work,  and  whidi  will  be  found  equal, 
if  not  superior,  in  point  of  vigour,  variety 
and  liveliness,  to  any  that  have  yet  adorned 
this  branch  of  our  literature. 

What  has  been  said  of  Petrarch,  that "  his 
correspondence  and  verses  together  afford 
the  progressive  interest  of  a  narrative  in 
whidi  the  poet  is  always  identified  with  the 
man,"  will  be  found  applicable,  in  a  fiir  greater 
dqjree,  to  Lord  Byron,  in  whom  the  literary 
and  the  personal  character  were  so  closely 
interwoven,  that  to  have  left  his  works  with- 
out the  instructive  commentary  which  his 
Life  and  Correspondence  afibrd,  would  have 
been  equally  an  ityusdce  both  to  himself 
and  to  die  world.^ 


**  These  letters  cannot  be  perused  without  producing 
an  enlarged  estimation  of  the  deceased  poet's  talents  and 
accomplishments.  They  render  It  hardly  doubtfbl  that 
had  his  Uli  been  proloi«ed.  he  would  have  taken  his 
place  In  the  rery  first  rank  of  our  proee  literature  also. 
Here  are  numbness  brief  and  rapid  specimens  of  narra- 
tlTe,  serious  and  comic,  disthagulshed  by  a  masterly  com- 
bination of  sImpUotty,  energy,  and  grace,— of  critical 
disquisition,  at  ooce  Ingenious  and  profound, —of  satire 
both  stem  and  pl^rftil,  not  surpassed  In  modem  days ; 
and,aborean,herearetrsnscrlpu  of  mental  emotion  in 
all  possible  Tarietiee,  worthy  oC  him  who  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  darkest  passion  of  Harold,  and  the  ahrlest 
levity  of  Beppo."  —  Umart,  Rew.  1880.] 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


THB'fiivourable  reception  which  I  yentured 
to  anticipate  for 'the  First  Volume  of  this 
Work  has  been,  to  the  full  extent  of  my  ex- 
pectations, realised ;  and  I  may  without 
scruple  thus  advert  to  the  success  it  has  met 
with,  being  well  aware  that  to  the  interest 
of  the  subject  and  the  materials,  not  to  any 
merit  of  the  editor,  such  a  result  is  to  be  at- 
tributed. Among  the  less  agreeable,  though 
not  least  valid,  proofs  of  this  success  may  be 
counted  the  attacks  which,  from  more  than 
one  quarter,  the  Volume  has  provoked ;  — 
attacks  angry  enough,  it  must  be  confessed, 
but,  from  their  very  anger,  impotent,  and,  as 
containing  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape 
either  of  argument  or  fact,  not  entitled,  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  to  the  slightest 
notice. 

Of  a  very  different  description,  both'  as 
regards  the  respectability  of  the  source  from 
whence  it  comes,  and  the  mysterious  interest 
involved  in  its  contents,  is  a  document  which 
made  its  appearance  soon  after  the  former 
Volume',  and  which  I  have  annexed,  with- 
out a  single  line  of  comment,  to  the  present ; 
—  contenting  myself^  on  this  painful  subject, 
with  entreating  the  reader's  attention  to  some 
extracts,  as  beautiful  as  they  are,  to  my  mind, 
convincing,  from  an  unpuA>lished  pamphlet 
of  Lord  Byron,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages.  4 


I  It  ti  almost  onneoeuary  to  apprise  the  retder  that  the 
paragraph  at  p.  416.  beginning  '*  How  grotmdless,"  &c. 
was  written  b^fitre  the  appearance  of  this  extraordinary 
paper. 


«  [See  p.  661.  and  also  Works,  p.  801.] 
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[Deoeaber,  1890.] 

Sanguinely  as  I  was  led  to  augur  of- the 
reception  of  our  Firsts  Volume,  of  the  suc- 
cess of  that  which  we  now  present  to  the 
public  I  am  disposed  to  feel  even  still  more 
confident.  Though  self-banished  from  Eng- 
land, it  was  plain  that  to  England  alone  Lord 
Byron  continued  to  look,  tluroughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  not  only  as  the  natural 
theatre  of  his  literary  fame,  but  as  the  tri- 
bunal to  which  all  his  thoughts,  feelings,  vir- 
tues,* and  fraOties  were  to  be  referred ;  and 
the  exclamation  of  Alexander,  '*  Oh,  Athe- 
nians, how  much  it  costs  me  to  obtain  your 
praises  I  **  might  have  been,  with  equal  truth, 
addressed  by  the  noble  exile  to  his  country- 
men. To  keep  the  minds  of  the  En^ish 
public  for  ever  occupied  about  him,  —  if  not 
with  his  merits,  with  his  fitults ;  if  not  in  ap- 
plauding, in  blaming  him,  —  was,  day  and 
night,  the  constant  ambition  of  his  soul ;  and 
in  the  correspondence  he  so  regularly  main- 
tained with  his  publisher,  one  of  the  chief 
mediums  through  which  this  object  was  to 
be  effected  lay.  Mr.  Murray's  house  being 
then,  as  now,  the  resort  of  most  of  those 
literary  men  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  men 
of  the  world,  his  Lordship  knew  that  whatever 
particulars  he  might  wish  to  make  public  con- 
cerning himself  would,  if  transmitted  to  that 
quarter,  be  sure  to  circulate  from  thence 
througfaoQt  society.  It  was  on  this  presump- 
tion that  he  but  rarely,  as  we  shall  find  him 
more  than  once  stating,  corresponded  with 
any  others  of  his  friends  at  home ;  and  to 
the  mere  accident  of  my  having  been,  myself, 
away  from  England,  at  the  time,  was  I  in- 
debted for  the  numerous  and  no  less  inte- 
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resting  letters  with  which,  during  the  same 
period,  he  honoured  me,  and  which  now  en- 
rich this  Yolume. 

In  these  two  sets  of  correspondence  (giyen 
as  they  are  here,  with  as  little  suppression 
as  a  regard  to  private  feelings  and  to  certain 
other  considerations  warrants)  will  be  found 
a  complete  history,  from  the  pen  of  the  poet 
himself,  of  the  course  of  his  life  and  thoughts, 
during  this  most  energetic  period  of  his  whole 
career ;  —  presenting  altogether  so  wide  a 
canyass  of  animated  and,  often,  unconscious 
self-portraiture,  as  even  the  communicadve 
spirit  of  genius  has  seldom,  if  ever,  before 
bestowed  on  the  world. 

Some  insinuations,  calling  into  question 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  lady  whose  fate 
was  connected  with  that  of  Lord  Byron 
during  his  latter  years,  having  been  brought 
forward,  or  rather  revived,  in  a  late  work, 
entitled  "  Galfs  Life  of  Byron,"—  a  work 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  respectable  name  it 
bears  >,  —  I  may  be  allowed  to  adduce  here 
a  testimony  on  this  subject,  which  has  been 
omitted  in  its  proper  place  > ,  but  which  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  set  the  idle  calumny 
at  rest.  The  circumstance  here  alluded  to 
may  be  most  clearly,  perhaps,  communicated 
to  my  readers  through  the  medium  of  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter,  which  Mr. 
Bany  (the  friend  and  banker  of  Lord  Byron) 


I  [**  On  his  departure  for  Greece,  Lord  Byron  left  her, 
aa  it  Is  said,  notwithstanding  the  rank  and  opulence  she 
had  forsaken  on  his  account,  without  any  proTlsion :  he 
had  promised  to  settle  two  thousand  pounds  on  her,  but 
he  forgot  the  intention,  or  died  before  it  was  carried  into 
eAeC.**  ~  Galt,  p.  S28.] 

•  In  p.  419.,  however,  the  reader  will  find  it  alluded  to, 
and  in  terms  such  as  conduct  so  disinterested  deserres. 


did  me  the  fiivour  of  addressing  to  me  soon 
after  his  Lordship's  deaths :  — "When  Lord 
Byron  went  to  Greece,  he  gave  me  orders  to 
advance  money  to  Madame  Guiccioli ;  but 
that  lady  would  never  consent  to  receive  any. 
His  Lordship  had  also  told  me  that  hemeant 
to  leave  his  will  in  my  hands,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  bequest  in  it  of  10,000/L  to  Madame 
GuicciolL  He  mentioned  this  circumstance 
also  to  Lord  Blessington.  When  the  melan- 
choly news  of  his  death  reached  me,  I  took 
for  granted  that  this  will  would  be  found 
among  the  sealed  papers  he  had  left  with 
me ;  but  there  was  no  such  instrument.  I 
immediately  then  wrote  to  MadameGuiccioli, 
enquiring  if  she  knew  any  thing  concerning 
it,  and  mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  what 
his  Lordship  had  said  as  to  the  legacy.  To 
this  the  lady  replied,  that  he  had  frequently 
spoken  to  her  on  the  same  subject,  but  that 
she  had  always  cut  the  conversation  short, 
as  it  was  a  topic  she  by  no  means  liked  to 
hear  him  speak  upon.  Li  addition,  she  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  no  such  will  as  I  had 
mentioned  would  be  found  ;  as  her  circum- 
stances were  already  sufficiently  independent, 
and  the  world  might  put  a  wrong  construc- 
tion on  her  attachment,  should  it  appear 
that  her  fortunes  were,  in  any  degree,  bet- 
tered by  it.*  ^ 


'  June  12. 1828. 

*  ["  I  happen  to  know  that  Lord  Byron  oflTered  to  give 
the  Guiccioli  a  sum  of  money  outright,  or  to  leave  it  to 
her  by  will.  I  also  happen  to  know  that  the  lady  would 
not  hear  of  any  such  present  or  proTision  ;  for  1  have  a 
letter  in  which  Lord  Byron  extols  her  disinterestedness." 

—  HOBHOUSB.] 
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CHAPTER  L 

1788—1798. 

THE     BYRON    FAMILY.  —  NEWSTEAD. BIRTH     OF     THE     POET. — LONDON.— 

ABERDEEN. DEATH   OF    HIS    FATHER. LACHIN-Y-GAIR. MARY  DUFF. — 

SUCCESSION   TO    THE   TITLE. REMOVAL    TO   NEWSTEAD. 


It  has  been  said  of  Lord  Byron,  that  *'  he  was 
prouder  of  being  a  descendant  of  those  Byrons 
of  Nonnandy,  who  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  into  England,  tnan  of  having  been 
the  author  of  Childe  Harold  and  Manfred." 
This  remark  is  not  altogether  unfounded  in 
truth.  In  the  character  of  the  noble  Poet, 
the  pride  of  ancestry  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  decided  features ;  and,  as  &r  as 
antiquity  alone  gives  lustre  to  descent,  he  had 
every  reason  to  boast  of  the  claims  of  his  race. 
In  Doomsday-book,  the  name  of  Ralph  de 
Burun  ranks  hich  among  the  tenants  of  land 
in  Nottinghamshire ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
reigns,  under  the  title  of  Lords  of  Horestan 
Castle',  we  find  his  descendants  holding 
considerable  possessions  in  Derbyshire ;  to 
which,  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
were  added  the  lands  of  Rochdale  in  Lan- 
cashire. So  extensive,  indeed,  in  those  early 
times,  was  the  landed  wealth  of  the  £unilv, 
that  the  partition  of  their  property,  in 
Nottin^amshire  alone,  has  been  sufficient 
to  establish  some  of  the  first  families  of  the 
county. 

Its  antiquity,  however,  was  not  the  only 
distinction  by  which  the  name  of  Byron  came 
recommended  to  its  inheritor ;  those  personal 
merits  and  accomplishments,  which  form 
the  best  ornament  of  a  genealogy,  seem  to 
have  been  displayed  in  no  ordinary  degree 
by  some  of  his  ancestors.  In  one  of  his  own 
early  poems,  alluding  to  the  achievements  of 
his  race,  he  commemorates,  with  much  sa- 


1  **  Id  the  park  of  Honelejr/'  says  Thoroton,  in  his 
Historf  of  Nottinghamthire,  "  there  wu  a  castle,  some 
of  the  mins  whereof  are  yet  risible,  called  Horestan 
Castle,  which  was  the  chief  mansion  of  his  (Ralph  de 
Borun's) 


c-)= 


tisfaction,    those    '*  mail-covered    barons" 
among  them, 

*  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  i^aln.* 

Adding, 

*  Near  Askalon's  towers  John  of  Horiston  slumbers ; 
Unnerred  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death.' 

As  there  is  no  record,  however,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  of  any  of  his  ancestors  having 
been  engaged  in  the  Holy  Wars,  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  had  no  other  authority  for 
this  notion  than  the  tradition  which  he  found 
connected  with  certain  stranee  groups  of 
heads,  which  are  represented  on  the  old 
panel-work,  in  some  of  the  chambers  at 
Newstead.  In  one  of  these  groups,  consisting 
of  three  heads,  strongly  carved  and  projecting 
fix)m  the  panel,  the  centre  figure  evidently 
represents  a  Saracen  or  Moor,  with  an 
European  female  on  one  side  of  him,  and  a 
Christian  soldier  on  the  other.    In  a  second 

oup,  which  is  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  the 
le  occupies  the  centre,  while  on  each 
side  is  the  head  of  a  Saracen,  with  the  eyes 
fixed  earnestly  upon  her.  Of  the  exact 
meaning  of  these  figures  there  is  nothing 
certain  known ;  but  the  tradition  is,  I 
understand,  that  they  refer  to  some  love- 
adventure,  in  which  one  of  those  crusaders, 
of  whom  the  young  poet  speaks,  was  en- 
gaged.* 

Of  the  more  certain,  or,  at  least,  better 
known  exploits  of  the  famUy,  it  is  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  say,  that,  at  the  siege  of  Calais 


>  [**  The  first  is,  perh^M,  an  ecclesiastical  allegory,  de> 
scriptire  of  the  Saracen  and  the  Christian  warrior  in- 
tending for  the  liberation  of  the  church ;  the  other  may 
have  been  the  old  faTourite  ecclesiastical  story  of  Susan, 
nab  and  the  elders.'*—  Galt.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


under  Edward  III.,  and  on  the  fields,  me- 
morable in  their  respective  eras,  of  Cressy, 
Bos  worth,  and  Marston  Moor',  the  name  of 
the  Byrons  reaped  honours  both  of  rank  and 
fame,  of  which  their  young  descendant  has, 
in  the  verses  just  cited,  shown  himself  proudly 
conscious. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  that,  by  a 
royal  grant,  the  church  and  priory  of  New- 
stead,  with  the  lands  a4ioining,  were  added 
to  the  other  possessions  of  the  Byron  fiunilr.^ 
The  favourite  upon  whom  these  spoils  of  die 
ancient  religion  were  conferred,  was  the 
grand  nephew  of  the  gallant  soldier  who 
fought  by  the  side  of  Richmond  at  Bosworth, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  knights 
of  the  same  Christian  name  in  the  family,  bv 
the  title  of"  Sir  John  Byron  the  Little,  with 
the  great  beard.*'  A  portrait  of  this  per- 
sonage was  one  of  the  few  &mily  pictures 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  while 
in  the  possession  of  the  noble  poet,  were 
decorated. 

At  the  coronation  of  James  L  we  find 
another  representative  of  the  ^miily  selected 
as  an  object  of  royal  favour, — the  grandson 
of  Sir  John  Byron  the  Little,  being,  on  this 
occasion,  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  There 
is  a  letter  to  this  personage,  preserved  in 
Lodge*s  niustrations,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  notwithstanding  all  these  apparent  in- 
dications of  prosperity,  the  inroads  of  pe* 
cuniary  embarrassment  had  ahready  begun  to 
be  experienced  by  this  ancient  house.  After 
counselling  the  new  heir  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  ^jetting  free  of  his  debts,  "  I  do  dierefore 
advise  you,"  continues  the  wrjter'»,  **  that  so 
soon  as  you  have,  in  such  sort  as  shall  be  fit, 
finished  yoiu*  father's  funerals,  to  dispose  and 
disperse  that  great  household,  reducmg  them 
to  the  number  of  forty  or  fiffcy,  at  the  most, 
of  all  sorts  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be 
far  better  for  you  to  live  for  a  time  in  Lan- 
cashire rather  than  in  Notts,  for  many  good 
reasons  that  I  can  tell  you  when  we  meet, 
fitter  for  words  than  writing." 

»  [See  Btroitiana.] 

•  Tbo  priory  of  NewfteMl  had  been  foooded  and  dedi- 
cated to  God  and  the  Virgin,  by  Henry  IL ;  and  its 
monka,  who  were  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Au- 
guatine,  appear  to  hare  been  peculiarly  the  objecte  of  royal 
&Tour,  no  lets  in  spiritual  than  in  temporal  concerns. 
During  the  llfDtime  of  the  fifUi  Lord  Byron,  there  was 
found  in  Uie  lake  at  Kewstead. -.  where  It  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  thrown  for  concealment  by  the  monks,— a 
large  brass  eagle,  in  the  body  of  which,  on  lu  behig  sent 
to  be  cleaned,  was  dlscorered  a  secret  aperture,  conceal- 
ing  withfai  It  a  number  of  old  legal  papers  connected  with 
the  righto  and  pririleges  of  the  foundation.  *  At  the  sale 
of  the  old  lord's  eflbcto  in  1776-7.  this  eagle,  together  with 
three  candelabra,  found  at  the  same  time,  was  purchased 
by  a  watchmaker  of  Nottingham  (by  whom  the  concealed 
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From  the  following  reign  (Charles  I.)  the 
nobility  of  the  fomily  date  its  origin.  In  the 
year  1643,  Sir  John  Byron,  great  grandson 
of  him  who  succeeded  to  the  rich  domains 
of  Newstead,  was  created  Baron  Byron  of 
Rochdale  in  the  county  of  Lancaster ;  and 
seldom  has  a  title  been  bestowed  for  such 
high  and  honourable  services  as  those  by 
which  this  nobleman  deserved  the  gratitude 
of  his  royal  master.^  Throu^  almost  every 
page  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  we 
trace  his  name  in  connection  with  the  varyine 
fortimes  of  the  kin^,  and  find  him  fidthfii^ 
persevering,  and  disinterested  to  the  last. 
"  Sir  John  Biron,"  says  the  writer  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson's  Memou*s,  "aflerwards  Lord 
Biron,  and  all  his  brothers,  bred  up  in  arms, 
and  valiant  men  in  their  own  persons,  were 
all  passionately  the  king's."  There  is  also, 
in  the  answer  which  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
when  governor  of  Nottingham,  returned,  on 
one  occasion,  to  his  cousin-german.  Sir 
Richard  Byron,  a  noble  tribute  to  the  valour 
and  fidelity  of  the  family.  Sir  Richard 
having  sent  to  prevail  on  his  relative  to  sur- 
render the  castle,  received  for  answer,  that 
*'  except  he  found  his  own  heart  prone  to 
such  treachery,  he  might  consider  there  was, 
if  nothine  else,  so  much  of  a  Biron*s  blood 
in  him,  uiat  he  should  very  much  scorn  to 
betray  or  quit  a  trust  he  had  undertaken." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  gallant  and  distin- 
guished personages,  throi^  whom  the  name 
and  honours  of  this  noble  house  have  been 
transmitted.  By  the  maternal  side  also 
Lord  Byron  had  to  pride  himself  on  a  line 
of  ancestry  as  illustrious  as  any  that  Scotland 
can  boast, — his  mother,  who  was  one  of  the 
Gordons  of  Oight,  having  been  a  descendant 
of  tiiat  Sir  Wflliam  Gordon  who  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Eari  of  Huntley,  by  the 
daughter  of  James  I. 

After  the  eventful  period  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  so  many  individuals  of  the  house  of 
Byron  distinguished  themselves,  —  there 
havinff  been  no  less  than  seven  brothers  of 
that  fomily  on  the  field  at  Edgehill, — the 

manuscripto  were  discovered),  and  having  froin  his  hands 
passed  into  those  of  Sir  Richard  Kaye,  a  prebendary  of 
Southwdl.  forms  at  present  a  very  remarkable  ornament 
of  the  cathedral  of  that  place.  A  curious  document,  said 
to  have  been  among  those  found  In  the  ea^e,  Is  now  In 
the  possession  of  Colonel  Wildman,  contatnlng  a  grant  of 
Aill  pardon  from  Henry  V.  of  every  possible  crime  (and 
there  is  a  tolerably  long  catalogue  enumerated)  which 
the  monks  might  have  committed  previous  to  the  8th  of 
December  preceding  •.—%**MnnlHi,  per  Ipsos  poit  tUfcimmm 
nomtm  diem  Novemhrit  ultimo  prseteritum  perpetratis,  ti 
qusB  fberint,  exceptis.** 

3  Gilbert,  seventh  Barl  of  Shrewsbury. 

*  [For  a  copious  memoir  of  the  first  Lord  ^rroo, 
see  Byeoniana.] 
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cdebrity  of  the  name  appears  to  haye  died 
away  for  near  a  century.  It  was  about  the 
year  1750,  that  the  shipwreck  and  sufferings 
of  Mr.  Byron  ^  (the  grand&ther  of  the  illus- 
trious subject  of  these  pa^)  awakened,  in 
no  small  degree,  the  attention  and  sympathy 
o£  the  public  Not  long  after,  a  less  innocent 
sort  ofnotoriety  attached  itself  to  two  other 
members  of  the  fiunily, — one,  the  grand 
uncle  of  the  Poet,  and  the  other,  his  &ther. 
The  former,  ii>  the  year  1765,  stood  his 
trial  before  the  House  of  Peers  ^  for  killing, 
in  a  duel,  or  rather  scuffle,  his  relation  and 
nei^bour  Mr.  Chaworth ;  and  the  latter, 
having  carried  off  to  the  Continent  the  wife ' 
of  Lord  Carmarthen,  on  the  noble  marquis 
obtaining  a  divorce  from  the  lady,  married 
her.  Of  this  short  union  one  dau^ter  only 
was  the  issue,  the  Honourable  Augusta 
Byron,  now  the  wife  of  Colonel  Leigh. 

In  reviewing  thus  cursorily  the  ancestors, 
both  near  and  remote,  of  Lord  Byron,  it 
cannot  &il  to  be  remarked  how  strikindy 
he  combined  in  his  own  nature  some  of  Uie 
best  and,  perhaps,  worst  qualities  that  lie 
scattered  tnrougn  the  various  characters  of 
his  predecessors, — the  generosity,  the  love 
of  enterprise,  the  high-mindedness  of  some 
of  the  better  spirits  of  his  race,  with  the  ir- 
regular passions,  the  eccentricity,  and  daring 
recklessness  of  the  world's  opinion,  that  so 
much  characterised  others. 

The  first  wife  of  the  fitther  of  the  poet 
having  died  in  1784,  he,  in  the  following 
year,  married  Miss  Catherine  Gordon,  only 
child  and  heiress  of  George  Gordon,  £s^.  of 
Gi^t.  In  addition  to  the  estate  of  Gight, 
which  had,  however,  in  former  times,  been 
much  more  extensive,  this  lady  possessed, 
in  ready  money,  bank  shares,  &c.  no  incon- 
siderable property  ;  and  it  was  known  to  be 
solely  witn  a  view  of  relievine  himself  from 
his  debts,  that  Mr.  Byron  paid  his  addresses 
to  her.  A  circumstance  related,  as  having 
taken  place  before  the  marriage  of  this  lady, 
not  oiuy  shows  the  extreme  quickness  and 
vehemence  of  her  feelings,  but,  if  it  be  true 


>  Afterwirdi  Admiral.— [See  Btsoniana.] 

*  [In  Wettmiiuter-hall,  tbe  16th  and  17th  of  April. 
For  an  authentic  report  of  this  interesting  trial,  see 
BrmomANA.] 

s  [Amdla  D*Arc7,  baroneM  Conyers,  daughter  of 
Bobcrt,  fourth  earl  of  Holdemeu.  By  her  death,  Ja- 
noary  2Gth,  1784,  the  ancient  barony  of  Conyert  descended 
to  her  eldect  son  by  her  first  husband,  l£arquis  of  Car- 
martben,  afterwards  Dulie  of  Leeds.] 

«  [Mrs.  Siddons's  first  appearance  at  the  Edinburgh 
theatre,  in  the  part  of  Isabella,  in  Southern's  tragedy 
cf  the  Fatal  Marriage,  was  on  the  8d  of  June,  1784. 
**  At  ooe  time,**  says  a  critic,  **  she  melts  the  audience 
with  pity ;  at  another,  she  harrows  up  the  soul  with 
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that  she  had  never  at  the  time  seen  Captain 
Byron,  is  not  a  little  striking.  Beine  at  the 
Edinbureh  theatre  one  night  when  Sie  cha- 
racter of  Isabella  was  performed  by  Mrs. 
Siddons,  so  affected  was  she  by  the  powers 
of  this  great  actress,  that,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play,  she  fell  into  violent  fits 
and  was  carried  out  of  the  theatre,  scream- 
ing loudly,  "  Oh,  my  Biron,  my  Biron !  *** 

On  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  there 
appeared  a  ballad  by  some  Scotch  rhymer, 
which  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  a  col- 
lection of  the  **  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs 
of  the  North  of  Scotland '>  ;**  and  as  it  bears 
testimony  both  to  the  reputation  of  the  lady 
for  wealth,  and  that  of  her  husband  for 
rakery  and  extravagance,  it  may  be  worth 
extracting:  — 

MISS  GORDON  OF  GIOHT. 

O  wfaare  are  jre  gaen,  bonny  Miss  Gordon  ? 

O  whare  are  ye  gaen,  sae  bonny  an'  braw  ? 
YeVe  married,  jre've  married  wl'  Johnny  Byron, 

To  squander  the  land*  o'  Giglit  awa*. 

This  youth  is  a  rake,  ft-ae  England  he's  come ; 

The  Scots  dinna  lien  his  extraction  ava ; 
He  keeps  up  his  misses,  his  landlord  he  duns, 

Tliat's  fast  drawen'  the  lands  o*  Gight  awa*. 

O  whare  are  ye  gaen,  &c. 

The  shooten*  o'  guns,  an*  rattUn'  o'  drums, 
The  bugle  in  woods,  the  pipes  i*  the  ha'. 

The  beagles  a  howUn*.  the  hounds  a  growlln* ; 
These  soundings  will  soon  gar  Gight  gang  awa*. 
O  whare  are  ye  gaen,  tec 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  which  took  place, 
I  believe,  at  Bath,  Mr.  Byron  and  his  lady 
removed  to  their  estate  in  Scotland  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  prognostics  of  this 
ballad-maker  began  to  be  realised.  The 
extent  of  that  chasm  of  debt,  in  which  her 
fortune  was  to  be  swallowed  up,  now  opened 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  ill-fated  heiress.  The 
creditors  of  Mr.  Byron  lost  no  time  in  pressing 
their  demands  ;  and  not  only  was  the  whole 
of  her  ready  money,  bank  shares,  fisheries, 
&C.,  sacrificed  to  satisfy  them,  but  a  large 

From  all  sides  tbt  house,  hark  the  cry  how  it  swells  I 

While  the  boxes  are  torn  with  most  heart-plerdng  yella. 

The  misses  all  fisint,  it  becomes  them  so  vastly. 

And  their  chedis  are  so  red  that  they  nerer  look  ghastly. 

BTen  ladies  advanced  to  thehr  grand  climacterics 

Are  often  led  oiit  in  a  fit  of  hysterics : 

The  screams  are  wide>wafted  east,  west,  south,  and  north. 

Loud  echo  prolongs  them  on  both  sides  the  Forth." 

Scot'i  Mag.  1784. 

Mr.  Campbell  says,  that  **  the  over-heated  houses  which 
she  drew  occasioned  illness  to  many  individuals,  and  that 
the  medical  fiumlty  of  Edbiburgh  owed  her  a  t<Aen  of 
their  regard,  sedng  that  their  practice  was  increased  by  a 
prevalent  indisposition,  which  got  the  name  of  ike  Sid- 
domfever.**'} 

*  [Edited  by  Peter  Bucfaan  of  Peterhead,  18S5.] 
B  2 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


sum  raised  by  mortgage  on  the  estate  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  summer  of  1786,  she 
and  her  husband  left  Scotland  to  proceed  to 
France  ;  and  m  the  following  year  the  estate 
of  Gight  itself  was  sold,  and  the  whole  of  the 
purchase  money  applied  to  the  further  pay- 
ment of  debts,  —  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  sum  vested  in  trustees  for  the  use  of 
Mrs.  Byron,  who  thus  found  herself,  within 
the  short  space  of  two  years,  reduced  from 
competence  to  a  pittance  of  150/.  per 
annum.  > 

From  France  Mrs.  Byron  retvuTied  to 
England  at  the  close  of  the  year  1787  ;  and 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1788,  gave  birth,  in 
Holies  Street,  London,  to  her  first  and  only 
child,  George  Gordon  Byron.  The  name  of 
Gordon  was  added  in  compliance  with  a 
condition  imposed  by  will  on  whoever  should 
become  husband  of  the  heiress  of  Gight ; 
and  at  the  baptism  of  the  child,  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  and  Colonel  Duff  of  Fetteresso,  stood 
godfathers. 

In  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  an  only  child.  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of 
his  journals,  mentions  some  curious  coin- 
cidences in  his  family,  which,  to  a  mind 
disposed  as  his  was  to  r^ard  every  thing 
connected  with  himself  as  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  would  naturally  appear 
even  more  strange  and  singular  than  they 
are.  "  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  savs,  "  of 
an  odd  circumstance.  My  daughter  (1),  my 
wife  (2),  my  half-sister  (3),  my  mother  (4 J, 
my  sister*s  mother  (5),  my  natural  daughter 
(6^,  and  myself  (7),  are,  or  were,  all  only 
chddren.  My  sister's  mother  (Lady  Conyers) 
had  only  my  half-sister  by  that  second  mar- 
riage, (herself,  too,  an  only  child,)  and  my 

1  The  foIlowlDg  particulart  respecting  the  amount  of 
Mrs.  Byron's  fortune  before  marriage,  and  Its  rapid  dis- 
appearance afterwards,  are,  I  have  every  reason  to  think, 
from  the  authentic  source  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
them,  stricUy  correct :  — 

"  At  the  time  of  the  marriage.  Hiss  Gordon  was 
possessed  of  about  3000/.  in  money,  two  shares  of  the 
Aberdeen  Banking  Company,  the  estates  of  Gight  and 
MonkshOl,  and  the  superiority  of  two  salmon  fishings  on 
Dee.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron 
Gordon  in  Scotland,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Byron  had 
Involved  himself  very  deeply  in  debt,  and  his  creditors 
commenced  legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  their 
money.  The  cash  In  hand  was  soon  paid  away.— the 
bank  shares  were  disposed  of  at  600/.,  (now  worth  5000/.) 
— timber  on  the  estate  was  cut  down  and  sold  to  the 
adnount  of  1500/.  —  the  form  of  Monkshill  and  superiority 
of  the  fishings,  affordihg  a  freehold  qualification,  were 
disposed  of  at  4M/. ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  sales, 
within  a  year  after  the  marriage,  8000/.  was  borrowed 
upon  a  mortgage  on  the  estate,'  granted  by  Sirs.  Byron 
Gordon  to  the  person  who  lent  the  money. 

«« In  March,  1786,  a  contract  of  marriage  in  the  Scotch 
fonn  was  drawn  op  and  signed  by  the  parties.  In  the 
conn*  of  the  sununer  of  that  year,  Mr.  and  Blrs.  Byron 
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father  had  only  me,  an  only  child,  by  his 
second  marriage  with  my  mother,  an  only 
child  too.  Such  a  complication  of  only 
children,  all  tending  to  one  family,  is  singular 
enough,  and  looks  like  fatahty  almost." 
He  Uien  adds,  characteristically,  "But  the 
fiercest  animals  have  the  fewest  numbers  in 
their  litters,  as  lions,  tigers,  and  even  ele^ 
phants,  which  are  mild  in  comparison.** 

From  London,  Mrs.  Byron  proceeded 
with  her  infant  to  Scotland ;  and,  in  the 
year  1 790,  took  up  her  residence  in  Aberdeen, 
where  she  was  soon  after  joined  by  Captain 
Byron.  Here  for  a  short  time  they  lived 
together  in  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  person 
named  Anderson,  in  Queen  Street.  But 
their  union  being  by  no  means  happy,  a  se- 
paration took  pla4:e  between  them,  and  Mrs. 
Byron  removed  to  lodgings  at  tiie  other  end 
of  the  street.^  Notwimstanding  this  schism, 
they  for  some  time  continued  to  visit,  and 
even  to  drink  tea  with  each  other ;  but  the 
elements  of  discord  were  strong  on  both 
sides,  and  their  separation  was,  at  last, 
complete  and  final.  He  would  frequently, 
however,  accost  the  nurse  and  his  son  m 
their  walks,  and  expressed  a  strong  wish  to 
have  the  child  for  a  day  or  two,  on  a  visit 
with  him.  To  this  request  Mrs.  Byron  was, 
at  first,  not  very  willing  to  accede ;  but,  on 
the  representation  of  the  nurse,  that  **  if  he 
kept  tne  boy  one  night,  he  would  not  do  so 
another,**  she  consented.  The  event  proved 
as  the  nurse  had  predicted  ;  on  inqxiiring 
next  morning^ afler  the  child,  she  was  told 
by  Captain  Byron  that  he  had  had  quite 
enough  of  his  young  visiter^  and  she  might 
take  him  home  again. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Mrs. 


left  Gight,  and  never  returned  to  it ;  the  estate  being,  in 
the  following  year,  sold  to  Lord  Haddo  for  the  sum  of 
17,850/.,  the  whole  of  which  was  applied  to  the  payment 
of  Mr.  Byron*s  debts,  with  the  exc^>tion  of  1132/.,  which 
remained  as  a  burden  on  the  estate,  (the  interest  to  be 
applied  to  payfaig  a  Jointure  of  55/.  1 U.  Itf.  to  Mrs.  Byron's 
grandmother,  the  principal  reverting,  at  her  des^  to 
Mrs.  Byron,)  and  8000/.  vested  in  trustees  for  Mrs.  By- 
ron's separate  use,  which  was  lent  to  Mr.  Carsewell  of 
Ratharllet,  in  Flfeshlra." 

**  A  strange  occurrence."  says  another  of  my  inform- 
ants, **  took  place  previous  to  the  sale  of  the  luids.  All 
the  doves  left  the  house  of  Gight  and  came  to  Lord 
Haddo's,  and  so  did  a  number  of  herons,  which  had  built 
their  nests  for  many  years  in  a  wood  on  the  banks  of  a 
large  loch,  called  the  Hagberry  Pot  When  this  was  told 
to  Lord  Haddo,  he  pertinently  replied,  *  Let  the  birds, 
come,  and  do  them  no  harm,  for  the  land  will  soon 
foUow ; '  which  it  actually  did." 

<  It  appears,  that  she  several  times  changed  her  re- 
sidence during  her  stay  at  Aberdeen,  as  there  are  two 
other  houses  pointed  out,  where  she  lodged  ftw  some 
time ;  one  situated  in  Virginia  Street,  and  the  other,  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Leslie,  I  Uilnk,  In  Broad  Street 
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Byron,  at  this  period,  was  unable  to  keep 
more  than  one  servant,  and  that,  sent  as  the 
boy  was  on  this  occasion  to  encounter  the 
trial  of  a  visit,  without  the  accustomed  super- 
intendence of  his  nurse,  it  is  not  so  wonderfiil 
that  he  should  have  been  found,  under  such 
circumstances,  rather  an  unmanageable  guest. 
Tliat  as  a  child,  his  temper  was  violent,  or 
rather  sullenly  passionate,  is  certain.  Even 
when  in  petticoats,  he  showed  the  same  un- 
controllable spirit  with  his  niu^e,  which  he 
afterwards  euiibited  when  an  author,  with 
his  critics.  Being  angrilj^  reprimanded  by 
her,  one  day,  for  having  soiled  or  torn  a  new 
frock  in  which  he  had  been  just  dressed,  he 
got  into  one  of  his  ''silent  rages**  (as  he 
himself  has  described  them),  seized  the 
fit>ck  with  both  his  hands,  rent  it  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  stood  in  sullen  stillness, 
setting  his  censurer  and  her  wrath  at  defi- 
ance. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  and  other 
such  unruly  outbreaks, — in  which  he  was 
but  too  much  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
his  mother,  who  frequently,  it  is  said,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  same  extremities  with  her 
caps,  gowns,  &c., — there  was  in  his  dis- 
posUion,  as  appears  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  nurses,  tutors,  and  all  who  were 
emplojred  about  him,  a  mixture  of  affectionate 
sweetness  and  playfulness,  by  which  it  was 

I  impossible  not  to  be  attached ;  and  which 

I  rendered  him  then,  as  in  his  riper  years, 
easOy  manageable  by  those  who  loved  and 
understood  him  sufficiently  to  be  at  once 

I  eentle  and  firm  enough  for  the  task.  The 
female  attendant  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
as  well  as  her  sister,  May  Gray,  who  suc- 

I  ceeded  her,  gained  an  influence  over  his 
mind  a^inst  which  he  very  rarely  rebelled  ; 
while  his  mother,  whose  capricious  excesses, 
both  of  anger  and  of  fondness,  led  her  little 
hold  on  either  his  respect  or  affection,  was 
indebted  solely  to  his  sense  of  filial  duty  for 
anv  small  portion  of  authority  she  was  ever 
able  to  acquire  over  him. 

By  an  accident  which,  it  is  said,  occurred 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  one  of  his  feet  was 
twisted  out  of  its  natural  position,  and  this 
defect  (chiefly  from  the  contrivances  em- 
ployed to  remedy  it)  was  a  source  of  much 
pain  and  inconvenience  to  him  during  his 
eariy  years.  The  expedients  used  at  this 
period  to  restore  the  limb  to  shape,  were 
adopted  by  the  advice,  and  under  the  di- 
rection, of^^the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  with 
whom  Dr.  Livingstone  of  Aberdeen  cor- 
responded on  the  subject ;  and  his  nurse,  to 

>  V*  Ab  they  bare  been  to  vavay  mUlioni  of  other 
cfaUdrea.  Oat  of  tboM  lessons  arose,  long  afterwards, 
the*  Hebrew  MeiocUes;*  bat  for  them  ncTer  would  they 


whom  fell  the  task  of  putting  on  these  ma^ 
chines  or  bandages,  at  bedtime,  would  oflen, 
as  she  herself  told  my  informant,  sing  him 
to  sleep,  or  tell  him  stories  and  legends, 
in  which,  like  most  other  children,  he  took 
great  delight.  She  also  taught  him,  while 
yet  an  infant,  to  repeat  a  great  number  of 
the  Psahns  ;  and  the  first  and  twenty-third 
Psalms  were  among  the  earliest  that  he  com- 
mitted to  memory.  >  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
indeed,  that  through  the  care  of  this  re- 
spectable woman,  wno  was  herself  of  a  very 
religious  disposition,  he  attained  a  far  earlier 
and  more  mdmate  acquaintance  with  the 
Sacred  Writings  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
young  people.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murray,  from  Italy,  in  1821,  after  re* 
ouesting  of  that  gentleman  to  send  him,  by 
tne  first  opportunity,  a  Bible,  he  adds — 
"  Don't  forget  this,  for  I  am  a  great  reader 
and  admirer  of  those  books,  and  had  read 
them  through  and  through  before  I  was  eight 
years  old, — that  is  to  say,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, for  the  New  struck  me  as  a  task, 
but  the  other  as  a  pleasure.  I  speak  as  a  boy, 
from  the  recollected  impression  of  that 
period  at  Aberdeen,  in  1796." 

The  malformalion  of  his  foot  was,  even  at 
this  childish  age,  a  subject  on  which  he 
showed  peculiar  sensitiveness.  I  have  been 
told  by  a  gentleman  of  Glasgow,  that  the 
person  who  nursed  his  wife,  and  who  stiU 
lives  in  his  family,  used  oflen  to  join  the 
nurse  of  Byron  when  they  were  out  with 
their  respective  charges,  and  one  day  said  to 
her,  as  they  walked  together, "  What  a  pretty 
boy  Byron  is!  what  a  pity  he  has  such  a 
leg!"  On  hearing  this  allusion  to  his  in- 
firmity, the  child's  eyes  flashed  with  anger, 
and  striking  at  her  with  a  little  whip  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  he  exclaimed  impatiently, 
**I>inna  speak  of  it!"  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  in  afler  life,  he  could  talk  indif- 
ferently and  even  jestingly  of  this  lameness  ; 
and  there  being  another  little  boy  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  a  similar  defect  in 
one  of  his  feet,  Byron  would  say,  laugh- 
ingly, '*  Come  and  see  the  twa  laddies  with 
the  twa  club  feet  |oing  up  the  Broad  Street." 

Among  many  mstances  of  his  quickness 
and  energy  at  this  age,  his  nurse  mentioned 
a  little  mcident  that  one  night  occurred,  on 
her  taking  him  to  the  theatre  to  see  the 
"  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  He  had  attended 
to  the  performance,  for  some  time,  with 
silent  interest ;  but,  in  the  scene  between 
Catherine  and  Petruchio,  where  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  takes  place,  — 


have  been  written,  though  Byron  had  studied  Lowth  on 
the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  all  his  life."  ~  Pro- 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


Caik,    I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.    Nay,  then,  you  lie, — it  is  the  blessed  sun,  — 

little  (Jeordie  (as  they  called  the  chad),  start- 
ing from  his  seat,  cned  out  boldly,  **  But  I 
say  it  is  the  moon,  sir." 

The  short  visit  of  Captain  Byron  to 
Aberdeen  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
he  again  passed  two  or  three  months  in  that 
city,  before  his  last  departure  for  France. 
On  both  occasions,  his  chief  object  was  to 
extract  still  more  money,  if  possible,  from 
the  unfortimate  woman  whom  he  had  beg- 
ffared ;  and  so  far  was  he  successful,  that, 
during  his  last  visit,  narrow  as  were  her 
means,  she  contrived  to  furnish  him  with  the 
money  necessary  for  his  journey  to  Valen- 
ciennes ',  where,  in  the  following  year,  1791, 
he  died.  Though  latterly  Mrs.  Byron  would 
not  see  her  husband,  she  entertained,  it  is 
said,  a  strong  affection  for  him  to  the  last ; 
and  on  those  occasions,  when  the  nurse  used 
to  meet  him  in  her  walks,  would  inquire  of 
her  with  the  tenderest  anxiety  as  to  his 
health  and  looks.  When  the  intelligence  of 
his  death,  too,  arrived,  her  grief,  according 
to  the  account  of  this  same  attendant,  boi> 
dered  on  distraction,  and  her  shrieks  were 
so  loud  as  to  be  heard  in  the  street.*  She 
was,  indeed,  a  woman  full  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate extremes,  and  her  grief  and  affection 
were  bursts  as  much  of  temper  as  of  feeling. 
To  mourn  at  all,  however,  for  such  a  husband 
was,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  most  gratuitous 
stretch  of  generosity.  Having  married  her, 
as  he  openly  avowed,  for  her  fortune  alone, 
he  soon  dissipated  this,  the  solitary  charm 
she  possessed  for  him,  and  was  then  un- 
manml  enough  to  taunt  her  with  the  incon- 
veniences 01  that  penury  which  his  own 
extravagance  had  occasioned. 

When  not  quite  five  years  old,  young 
Byron  was  sent  to  a  day-school  at  Aber- 
deen, taught  by  Mr.  Bowers  3,  and  remained 
there,  with  some  interruptions,  during  a 
twelvemonth,  as  appears  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  day-book  of  the  school :  — 

George  Gordon  Byron. 

19th  November,  17M. 

19th  Norember,  1793— paid  one  guinea. 

The  terms  of  this  school  for  reading  were 
only  five  shillings  a  quarter,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently less  with  a  view  to  the  boy*s  advance 
in  learning  than  as  a  cheap  mode  of  keeping 

>  By  her  advances  of  money  to  Mr.  Byron  (says  an  au- 
thority I  have  already  dted)  on  the  two  occasions  when 
he  visited  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  by  the  expenses  incurred 
in  furnishing  the  floor  occupied  by  her,  after  his  death, 
in  Broad  Street,  she  got  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  aoOJL, 
by  paying  the  interest  on  which  her  income  was  reduced 
to  135/.  On  this,  however,  she  contrived  to  live  without 
increasing  her  debt ;  and  on  the  death  of  ber  grandmc 
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him  quiet  that  his  mother  had  sent  him  to 
it.  Of  the  progress  of  his  infantine  studies 
at  Aberdeen,  as  well  under  Mr.  Bowers  as 
under  the  various  other  persons  that  in- 
structed him,  we  have  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars  communicated  by  himself,  in 
a  sort  of  journal  which  he  once  began,  under 
the  title  of  **  My  Dictionary,**  and  which  is 
preserved  in  one  of  his  manuscript  books. 

"  For  several  years  of  my  earliest  child- 
hood, I  was  in  that  city,  but  have  never  re- 
visited it  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  was 
sent,  at  five  years  old,  or  earlier,  to  a  school 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Bowers,  who  was  called 
*  JSodsi/  Bowers,  by  reason  of  his  dapper- 
ness.  It  was  a  school  for  both  sexes.  I 
learned  little  except  to  repeat  by  rote  the 
first  lesson  of  monosyllables  ('  God  made 
man'  —  *Let  us  love  him'),  by  hearing  it 
often  repeated,  without  acquiring  a  letter. 
Whenever  proof  was  made  of  my  progress, 
at  home,  I  repeated  these  words  wito  the 
most  rapid  fluency ;  but  on  turning  over  a 
new  leaf,  I  continued  to  repeat  them,  so  that 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  my  first  year's 
accomplishments  were  detected,  my  ears 
boxed,  (which  they  did  not  deserve,  seeing 
it  was  by  ear  only  that  I  had  acquired  my 
letters,)  and  my  inteUects  consigned  to  a 
new  preceptor.  He  was  a  very  devout, 
clever,  little  clemmnan,  named  Ross,  after- 
wards minister  ofone  of  the  kirks  ^Eatt,  I 
think).  Under  him  I  made  astonishing  pro- 
gress ;  and  I  recollect  to  this  dav  his  mild 
manners  and  good-natured  pains-taking.  The 
moment  I  could  read,  my  grand  passion  was 
history ;  and,  why  I  know  not,  but  I  was  par- 
ticularly taken  with  the  battle  near  the  Lake 
Regillus  in  the  Roman  History,  put  into  my 
hands  the  first.  Four  years* ago,  when 
standing  on  the  heights  of  TusciSum,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  little  round  lake  that 
was  once  Regillus,  and  which  dots  the  im- 
mense expanse  below,  I  remembered  my 
young  enthusiasm  and  my  old  instructor. 
Afterwards  I  had  a  very  serious,  saturnine, 
but  kind  young  man,  named  Paterson,  for  a 
tutor.  He  was  the  son  of  my  shoemaker, 
but,  a  good  scholar,  as  is  common  with  the 
Scotch.  He  was  a  rigid  Presbyteriaa  also. 
With  him  I  b^an  Latin  in  Ruddiman's 
Grammar,  and  continued  till  I  went  to  the 
Grainmar  School,  (ScoHce,  *  Scuhle  ;'  Aber- 
donice,  *  Squeel,')  where  I  threaded  all  the 


tber,  when  she  received  the  1  ISlf.  setapart  for  thai  lady'a 
annuity,  discharged  the  whole. 

3  [For  an  hiteresting  ietter,written  by  Mrs.Byron,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  see  Bybonuna.] 

3  In  Long  Acre.  The  present  master  of  this  school  Is 
Mr.  David  Grant,  the  ingenious  editor  of  a  collection  of 
**  Battles  and  War  Pieces,"  and  of  a  work  of  much  utility, 
entitied  *•  Class  Book  of  Modem  Poetry.** 
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BALLATER—  LACHIN-Y-GAIR. 


classes  to  ^e  fourth,  when  I  was  recalled  to 
En^bmd  (where  I  had  been  hatched)  by 
the  demise  of  my  uncle.  I  acquired  this 
handwriting,  which  I  can  hardly  read  myself, 
under  the  nir  copies  of  Mr.  Duncan  at  the 
same  dtyi  I  don*t  think  he  would  plume 
himsdf  much  upon  my  prog;ress.  However, 
I  wrote  much  better  then  than  I  have  ever 
done  since.  Haste  and  agitation  of  one 
kind  or  anoth^  have  quite  spoilt  as  pretty  a 
scrawl  as  ever  scratched  over  a  frank.  The 
grammar-school  might  consist  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  all  ages  under  age.  It  was 
divided  into  five  classes,  tau^t  by-  four 
masters,  the  diief  teaching  the  fourth  and 
fifth  himself.  As  in  Engkmd,  the  fifth,  sixth 
forms,  and  momtors,  are  heard  by  the  head 
masters." 

Of  his  class-fellows  at  the  grammar-sdiool 
there  are  many,  of  course,  still  alive,  by 
whom  he  is  well  remembered';  and  the 
general  impression  they  retain  of  him  is, 
that  he  was  a  lively,  warm-hearted,  and  high- 
spirited  boy — passionate  and  resendul,  but 
affectionate  and  companionable  with  his 
school-fellows  —  to  a  remarkable  decree 
venturous  and  fearless,  and  (as  one  of  them 
significantly  expressed  it)  **  always  more  ready 
to  give  a  blow  than  take  one."  Among  many 
anecdotes  iflustrative  of  this  spirit,  it  is  re- 
lated that  once,  in  returmng  home  from 
school  he  fell  in  with  a  boy  who  had  on 
some  former  occasion  insulted  him,  but  had 
then  got  off  unpunished — little  Byron,  how- 
ever, at  the  time,  promising  to  "pay  him  off** 
whenever  thej  should  meet  agam.  Accord- 
ingly, on  this  second  encounter,  though 
there  were  some  other  boys  to  take  ms 
of^nent's  part,  he  succeeded  in  inflicting 
upon  him  a  hearty  beating.  On  his  return 
home,  breathless,  the  servant  inquired  what 
he  had  been  about,  and  was  answered  by 
him  with  a  mixture  of  rage  and  humour, 
that  he  had  been  paying  a  debt,  by  beating 
a  boy  according  to  promise ;  for  that  he  was 
a  Byron,  and  would  never  belie  his  motto, 
*•  TVuH  Byron." 

He  was,  indeed,  much  more  anxious  to 
distinguish  himself  among  his  school-fellows 
by  prowess  in  all  sports  e  and  exercises,  than 

1  The  old  porter,  too,  at  the  Collie,  "  minds  weel" 
Che  little  boy,  with  the  red  Jacket  and  nankeen  trowsert, 
whom  he  has  lo  often  turned  out  of  the  Collie  court- 
jaiiL 

*  **  He  was,**  tacft  one  of  my  informanti,  **  a  good  hand 
at  marMef ,  and  could  drive  one  farther  than  mort  boys. 
He  also  excelled  at  *  Bases,*  a  game  which  requires  con* 
siderable  swiftness  of  foot. 

t**  So  ran  they  all  as  they  had  been  at  base. 

They  being  chaced  that  did  others  chace."—  Spbnsir.] 

*  On  examining  the  quarterly  lists  kept  at  the  gram- 
mar-tchool  of  Aberdeen,  'in  which  the  names  of  the  boys 
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by  advancement  in  learning.  Though  quick, 
when  he  could  be  persuaded  to  attend,  or 
had  any  study  that  pleased  him,  he  was  in 
general  very  low  in  the  class,  nor  seemed 
ambitious  of  being  promoted  any  higher. 
It  is  the  custom,  it  seems,  in  this  seminary, 
to  invert,  now  and  then,  the  order  of  the 
class,  so  as  to  make  the  highest  and  lowest 
boys  change  places,  — with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
of  picjuing  the  ambition  of  both.  On  these 
occasions,  and  only  these,  B3^ron  was  some- 
times at  the  head,  and  the  master,  to  banter 
him,  would  say,  "Now,  George,  man,  let 
me  see  how  soon  you'll  be  at  the  foot 
again.**' 

During  this  period,  his  mother  and  he 
made,  occasionally,  visits  among  their  friends, 
passing  some  time  at  Fetteresso,  the  seat  of 
nis  godfather,  Clolonel  Duff,  (where  the 
child's  delight  with  a  humorous  old  butler, 
named  Ernest  Fidler,  is  still  remembered,) 
and  also  at  Banff,  where  some  near  con- 
nections of  Mrs.  Byron  resided. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1796,  after  an 
attack  of  scarlet-fever,  he  was  removed  by 
his  mother  for  change  of  air  into  the 
Highlands ;  and  it  was  either  at  this  time, 
or  in  the  foUowing  year,  that  they  took  up 
their  residence  at  a  rarm-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ballater,  a  favourite  summer 
resort  for  health  and  gaiety,  about  forty  miles 
up  the  Dee  from  Aberdeen.  Thou£h  this 
house,  where  they  still  show  with  mudi  pride 
the  bed  in  which  young  Byron  slept,  has 
become  naturally  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
the  worshippers  of  genius,  neither  its  own 
appearance,  nor  that  of  the  small  bleak 
valley  in  which  it  stands,  is  at  all  worthy  of 
beine  associated  with  the  memory  of  a  poet. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  it,  however, 
all  those  features  of  wildness  and  beauty, 
which  mark  the  course  of  the  Dee  through 
the  Highlands,  may  be  commanded.  Here 
the  dork  summit  of  Lachin-y-gair  stood 
towering  before  the  eyes  of  the  future  bard ; 
and  the  verses  in  which,  not  many  years 
afterwards,  he  commemorated  this  sublime 
object,  show  that,  yoimg  as  he  was,  at  the 
time,  its  "  frowning  glories**  were  not  unno- 
ticed by  him.* 


are  set  down  according  to  the  station  each  holds  in  his 
class,  It  appears  that  In  April  of  the  year  1794,  the  name 
of  Byron,  then  in  the  second  class,  stands  twenty-third 
in  a  list  of  thirty-eight  boys.  In  the  April  of  1798,  how- 
crer,  he  had  risen  to  be  fifth  in  the  fourth  class,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-seven  boys,  and  had  got  ahead  of  seve- 
ral of  his  contemporaries,  who  had  previously  always 
stood  before  him. 

4  Notwithstanding  the  lively  recollections  expressed  in 
this  poem,  it  is  pretty  certain,  fhjm  the  testimony  of  his 
nurse,  that  he  never  was  at  the  mountain  itself,  which  stood 
some  miles  distant  ft-om  his  residence,  more  than  twice. 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


**  Ah,  there  my  young  footstepi  in  iniSincy  wandered. 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  wai  the  plaid ; 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-corer'd  glade. 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory' 

Gare  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar-star ; 
For  Fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story. 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch-na-gar.'* 

To  the  wiidness  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenes,  among  which  his  childhood  was 
passed,  it  is  not  unusual  to  trace  die  first 
awakening  of  his  poetic  talent.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  this  faculty  was  ever 
so  produced.  That  the  charm  of  scenery, 
which  derives  its  chief  power  from  fancy  and 
association,  should  be  much  felt  at  an  age 
when  fancy  is  yet  hardly  awake,  and  asso- 
ciations but  few,  can  with  difficulty,  even 
making  every  allowance  for  the  prematurity 
of  genius,  be  conceived.  The  tkht  which 
the  poet  sees  around  the  forms  of  nature  is 
not  so  much  in  the  objects  themselves  as  in 
the  eye  that  contemplates  them ;  and  Imagi- 
nation must  first  be  able  to*  lend  a  glory  to 
such  scenes,  before  she  can  derive  inspira- 
tion yrom  them.  As  materials,  indeed,  for 
the  poetic  fietculty,  when  developed,  to  work 
upon,  these  impressions  of  tne  new  and 
wonderfiil  retained  fit)m  childhood,  and 
retained  with  all  the  vividness  of  recollection 
which  belongs  to  genius,  may  form,  it  is  true, 
the  purest  and  most  precious  part  of  that 
aliment,  with  which  the  memory  of  the  poet 
feeds  hb  imagination.  But  sull,  it  b  the 
newly-awakened  power  within  him  that  is 
the  source  of  the  charm ;  —  it  is  the  force  of 
fimcy  alone  that,  acting  upon  his  recollec- 
tions, impr^nates,  as  it  were,  all  the  past 
with  poesy.  In  this  respect,  such  impres- 
sions of  natural  scenery  as  Lord  Byron 
received  in  his  childhood  must  be  classed 
widi  the  various  other  remembrances  which 
that  period  leaves  behind  —  of  its  innocence, 
its  sports,  its  first  hopes  and  affections  —  all 
of  them  reminiscences  which  the  poet 
afterwards  converts  to  his  use,  but  whicn  no 
more  tnake  the  poet  than  —  to  apply  an 
illustration  of  Byron's  own  —  the  honey  can 
be  said  to  make  the  bee  that  treasures  it.  ^ 

When  it  happens — as  was  the  case  with 
Lord  Byron   in  Greece — that   the   same 

1  [•«  No  more  —  no  more— Oh  !  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  tall  like  dew, 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiftil  and  new. 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee 
Think'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  ? 

Alas  I  'twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 

To  double  oven  the  sweetness  of  a  flower." 

l>OfsJcMm,c.  Lst.su.] 

*  The  Island. 

*  [**  Verhapt  he  did ;  for  either  in  contemplating  a 
present,  or  meditating  on  an  absent  beautiftil  scene  in 
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peculiar   features    of  nature,    over   which 
Memory  has  shed  this  reflective  charm,  are 
reproduced  before  the  eyes  under  new  and 
inspiring  circumstances,  and   with  all  the 
accessories  which  an  imagination,  in  its  full 
vigour  and  wealth,  can  lend  them,  then, 
indeed,  do  both  the  past  and  present  combme 
to  make  the  enchantment  complete ;  and 
never  was  there  a  heart  more  Dome  away 
by  this  confluence  of  feelings  than  that  of 
Byron.    In  a  poem,  written  about  a  year  or 
two  before  his  deaths,  he  traces  all  his 
enjoyment  of  mountain  scenery  to  the  im- 
pressions received  during  his  residence  in  the 
Highlands ;  and  even  attributes  the  pleasure 
which  he  experienced  in  gazing  upon  Ida 
and  Parnassus,  far  less  to  da^c  remem- 
brances, than  to  those  fond  and  deep-felt 
associations  by  which  they  brought  back  the 
memory  of  his  boyhood  and  Ladiin-y^gair. 
"  He  who  first  met  the  Highland's  swelling  blue. 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  fiuniliar  &ce. 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not  mine. 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But  'twas  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall ; 
The  infant  n4>ture  still  survived  the  boy, 
And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy, 
Mix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  Unns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount." 

In  a  note  appended  to  this  passage,  we 
find  him  felling  mto  that  sort  of  anachronism 
in  the  history  of  his  own  feelings,  which  I 
have  above  adverted  to  as  not  uncommon, 
and  referring  to  childhood  itself  that  love  of 
mountain  prospects,  which  was  but  the  after 
result  of  his  imaginative  recollections  of  that 
period.  5 

"From  this  period*  (the  time  of  his 
residence  in  the  Highlands)  "  I  date  my  love 
of  mountainous  countries.  I  can  never 
forget  the  eflect,  a  few  years  afterwards  in 
England,  of  the  only  thing  I  had  long  seen, 
even  in  miniature,  of  a  mountain,  in  the 
Malvern  Hills.  After  I  returned  to  Chel- 
tenham, I  used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon 
at  sunset,  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot 
describe.**    His  love  of  solitary  rambles,  and 


nature,  we  always  do,  in  unconsdons  conftidon,  blend, 
as  Wordsworth  says  of  his  own  delight  in  the  groves,  'our 
present  feelings  with  our  past ' ;  and  thus  is  constitoted 
one  Ml  and  entire  emoticm.  But  neither  Mr.  Moore — 
poet  as  he  is  of  a  high,  let  us  say  of  the  highest  order  — 
nor  any  other  man,  can  pretend  either  to  tell  or  know 
with  what  feelings  Lord  Byron  looked  on  Lachia-y-gair 
for  the  first  time,  and  on  the  sea  of  mountains  rolling 
away  up  from  BaUater  to  the  Linn  of  Dee.  There  must 
have  been  awakcnhigs,  and  risings,  and  swellings  of  the 
divine  spirit  within  htm,  that  owed  not— could  not  owe 
—  their  Wrth  to  the  power  of  association."— Wilsoic.] 
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ABERDEEN. 


his  taste  for  exploring  in  all  directions,  led 
him  not  unfrequently  so  &r,  as  to  excite 
serious  apprehensions  for  his  safety.  While 
at  Aberdeen,  he  used  often  to  steal  from 
home  unperceived;  —  sometimes  he  would 
find  his  way  to  the  sea-side ;  and  once,  after 
a  long  and  anxious  search,  they  found  the 
adyentiut>us  little  rover  struggling  in  a  sort 
of  marass  or  marsh,  from  which  he  was  un- 
able to  extricate  himself. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  summer 
excursions  up  Dee-side,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  still  more  of  the  wild  beauties 
of  the  Highlands  than  evea  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  residence  at  Ballatrech  aSforded, 
—  haying  been  taken  by  his  mother  through 
the  romantic  passes  that  lead  to  Inyercauld, 
and  as  far  up  as  the  small  water-fall,  called 
the  Linn  of  Dee.  Here  his  love  of  ad- 
venture had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  As 
he  was  scrambling  along  a  declivity  that 
overhung  the  fall,  some  heather  caught  his 
lame  foot,  and  he  fell*.  Already  he  was 
rolling  downward,  when  the  attendant 
luckily  caught  hold  of  him,  and  was  but  just 
in  dme  to  save  him  from  beins  killed. 

It  was  about  this  period,  when  he  was  not 
quite  eight  years  old,  that  a  feeling  par- 
taking more  of  the  nature  of  love  than  it  is 
easy  to  believe  possible  in  so  young  a  child, 
took,  according  to  his  own  account,  entire 
possession  of  his  thoughts,  and  showed  how 
early  in  this  passion,  as  in  most  others,  the 
sensibilities  of  his  nature  were  awakened.  ^ 
The  name  of  the  object  of  this  attachment 
was  Mary  Duff;  and  the  following  passa^ 
from  a  journal,  kept  by  him  in  id  13,  will 
show  how  freshly,  after  an  interval  of  seven- 
teen years,  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
early  love  still  lived  in  his  memory  : 

"  I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal 
of  Mary  Duff.  How  very  odd  that  I  should 
have  been  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that 
girl,  at  an  age  when  I  could  neither  feel 
passion,  nor  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
And  the  effect  I  My  mother  used  always 
to  rally  me  about  this  childish  amour  ;  and, 
at  last,  many  years  after,  when  I  was  sixteen, 
she  told  me  one  day,  'Oh,  Byron,  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  from  Miss 
Abercromby,  and  your  old  sweetheart  Mary 
Duff  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Co*.'*  And  what 
was  my  answer  ?  I  really  cannot  explain  or 
account  for  my  feelings  at  that  moment ; 
bat  they  nearly  threw  me  into  convulsions, 

I  Dante,  we  know,  wai  but  nine  yean  old  when,  at  a 
Maf -di^  ftatiTal,  he  saw  and  fell  In  lore  with  Beatrice ; 
and  Alfieri,  who  was  himself  a  precocious  lover,  considers 
iucfa  eorlj  sensibility  to  be  an  unerring  sign  of  a  soul 
fDrmed  fbr  the  fine  arts:  "  Effctti,"  he  says.  In  describing 
tbe  fedlngs  of  his  own  first  lore,  **  che  poche  persone 


and  alarmed  my  mother  so  much,  that  afler 
I  grew  better,  she  genendly  avoided  the  sub- 
ject —  tome  —  and  contented  herself  with 
telling  it  to  all  her  acquaintance.  Now, 
what  could  this  be  ?  I  had  never  seen  her 
since  her  mother's  faux  pas  at  Aberdeen  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  removal  to  her  grand- 
mother's at  Banff;  we  were  both  the  merest 
children.  I  had  and  have  been  attached 
fifty  times  since  that  period  ;  yet  I  recollect 
all  we  said  to  each  other,  all  our  caresses, 
her  features,  my  restlessness,  sleeplessness, 
my  tormenting  my  mother's  maid  to  write 
for  me  to  her,  which  she  at  last  did,  to  quiet 
me.  Poor  Nanc^  thought  I  was  wild,  and, 
as  I  could  not  write  for  myself,  became  my 
secretary.  I  remember,  too,  our  walks^  and 
the  happiness  of  sitting  by  Mary,  in  the 
children's  apartment,  at  their  house  not  far 
from  the  Plain-stones  at  Aberdeen,  while  her 
lesser  sister  Helen  played  with  the  doll,  and 
we  sat  gravely  making  love,  in  our  way. 

"How  the  deuce  did  all  this  occur  so 
early?  where  could  it  originate?  I  cer- 
tainly had  no  sexual  ideas  for  years  after- 
wards ;  and  yet  my  misery,  my  love  for  that 
eirl  were  so  violent,  that  I  sometimes  doubt 
if  I  have  ever  been  really  attached  since. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  hearing  of  her  marriage 
several  years  after  was  like  a  thunder-stroke 
— it  nearly  choked  me — to  the  horror  of 
my  mother  and  the  astonishment  and  almost 
incredulity  of  every  body.  And  it  is  a 
phenomenon  in  my  existence  (for  I  was  not 
eight  years  old)  which  has  puzzled,  and  will 

Euzzle  me  to  the  latest  hour  of  it;  and 
itely,  I  know  not  why,  the  recollection  (not 
the  attachment)  has  recurred  as  forcibly  as 
ever.  I  wonder  if  she  can  have  the  least 
remembrance  of  it  or  me  ?  or  remember  her 
pitying  sister  Helen  for  not  having  an  ad- 
mirer too  ?  How  very  pretty  is  the  perfect 
image  of  her  in  my  memory — her  brown, 
dark  hair,  and  hazel  eyes ;  her  very  dress ! 
I  should  be  quite  grieved  to  see  her  now; 
the  reality,  however  beautiful,  would  destroy, 
or  at  least  confuse,  the  features  of  the  lovely 
Peri  which  then  existed  in  her,  and  still  lives 
in  my  imagination,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  sixteen  years.  I  am  now  twenty-five 
and  odd  months.  . . . 

"  I  think  my  mother  told  the  circum- 
stances (on  my  hearing  of  her  marriage)  to 
the  Parkynses,  and  certainly  to  the  F^ot 
family,  and  probably  mentioned  it  in  her 

intendono,  e  pochlsslme  prorano :  ma  a  qaei  soli  pochii- 
simi  d  concesso  1'  uscir  dalla  folia  vulgare  In  tutte  le 
umane  arti."  CanoTa  used  to  say,  that  he  perfectly  well 
remembered  having  been  in  love  when  but  five  years  old. 
s  [Robert  Cockbum,  Esq.,  an  eminent  wine-merchant 
of  Edinburgh,  now  of  London.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


answer  to  IVGss  A^  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  my  childish  penchant,  and  had  sent  the 
news  on  puipose  (or  me, — and  thanks  to 
her! 

"  Next  to  the  beginning,  the  conclusion 
has  often  occupied  my  reflections,  in  the 
way  of  investigation.  Hiat  the  facts  are 
thus,  others  know  as  well  as  I,  and  my 
memory  yet  tells  me  so,  in  more  than  a 
whisper.  But,  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more 
I  am  bewildered  to  assign  any  cause  for  this 
precocity  of  affection.'* 

Though  the  chance  of  his  succession  to 
the  title  of  his  ancestors  was  for  some  time 
altogether  uncertain — there  being,  so  late 
as  me  year  1794%  a  grandson  of  the  fifth 
lord  still  alive — his  mother  had,  from  his 
very  birth,  cherished  a  strong  persuasion 
that  he  was  destined  not  only  to  be  a  lord, 
but  •*  a  great  man."  One  or  the  circum- 
stances on  which  she  founded  this  belief 
wa»,  singularly  enough,  his  lameness  ; — for 
what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  except 
that,  possibly  (having  a  mind  of  the  most 
superstitious  cast),  she  had  consulted  on  the 
subject  some  villa^  fortune-teller,  who,  to 
ennoble  this  infirmity  in  her  eyes,  had  linked 
the  fiiture  destiny  of  the  chilcl  with  it. 

By  the  death  of  the  grandson  of  the  old 
lord  at  Corsica  in  1794,  the  only  claimant, 
that  had  hitherto  stood  between  little  George 
and  the  immediate  succession  to  the  peerage, 
was  removed  ;  and  the  increased  importance 
which  this  event  conferred  upon  them  was 
felt  not  only  by  Mrs.  Byron,  but  by  the  young 
ftiture  Baron  of  Newstead  himself.  In  the 
winter  of  1797,  his  mother  having  chanced, 
one  day,  to  read  part  of  a  speech  spoken  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  fiiend  who  was 
present  said  to  the  boy,  **  We  shall  have  the 
pleasure,  some  time  or  other,  of  reading  your 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons."  —  "I 
hope  not,"  was  his  answer :  **  if  you  read 
any  speeches  of  mine,  it  will  be  in  the  House 
of  Lords." 

The  title,  of  which  he  thus  early  anti- 
cipated the  ei\J03rment,  devolved  to  him  but 
too  soon.  Had  he  been  left  to  stru^le  on 
for  ten  years  loneer,  as  plain  George  Byron, 
there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  his  character 
would  have  been,  in  many  respects,  the  better 
for  it.  In  the  following  year  (May  19. 1798.) 
his  grand-uncle,  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  died 
at  I^wstead  Abbey,  having  passed  the  latter 
years  of  his  strange  life  in  a  state  of  austere 
and  almost  savage  seclusion.  It  is  said,  that 
the  day  after  litde  Byron's  accession  to  the 
title,  he  ran  up  to  his  mother  and  asked  her, 
*•  whether  she  perceived  any  difference  in 
him  since  he  had  been  made  a  lord,  as  he 
perceived  none  himself:"  —  a  quick  and 
natural  thought;  but  the  child  httle  knew 
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what  a  total  and  talismanic  change  had  been 
wrought  in  aU  his  fiiture  relations  with  so- 
ciety, by  the  simple  addition  of  that  word 
before  his  name.  That  the  event,  as  a  crisis 
in  his  life,  affected  him,  even  at  that  time, 
may  be  collected  from  the  agitation  which 
he  is  said  to  have  manifesteid  on  the  im- 
portant momine,  when  his  name  was  first 
called  out  in  school  with  the  title  of  '*  Do- 
minus"  prefixed  to  it.  Unable  to  give  ut- 
terance to  the  usual  answer  **  adsum,"  he 
stood  silent  amid  the  general  stare  of  his 
school-fellows,  and,  at  last,  burst  into  tears. 

The  cloud,  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
undeservedly,  his  unfortunate  affhiy  with 
Mr.  Chaworth  had  thrown  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  late  Lord  Byron,  was  deepened 
and  confirmed  by  what  it,  in  a  great  measure, 
produced, — the  eccentric  and  unsocial  course 
of  life  to  which  he  afterwards  betook  himself. 
Of  his  cruelty  to  Lady  Byron ',  before  her 
separation  fix>m  him,  the  most  exaggerated 
stories  are  still  current  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  it  is  even  believed  that,  in  one  of  his  fits 
of  fiiry,  he  flung  her  into  the  pond  at  New- 
stead.  On  another  occasion,  it  is  said, 
having  shot  his  coachman  for  some  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  he  threw  the  corpse  into 
the  carriage  to  his  lady,  and  mounting  the 
box,  drove  off.  himself.  These  stories  are, 
no  doubt,  as  ^ss  fictions  as  some  of  those 
of  which  his  illustrious  successor  was  after- 
wards made  the  victim ;  and  a  female  servant 
of  the  old  lord,  still  alive,  in  contradicting 
both  tales  as  scandalous  fiibrications,  sup- 
poses the  first  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
following  circumstance  :  —  A  young  lady,  of 
the  name  of  Booth,  who  was  on  a  visit  at 
Newstead,  being  one  evening  with  a  party 
who  were  diverting  themselves  in  front  of 
the  abbey.  Lord  Byron  by  accident  pushed 
her  into  the  basin  which  receives  the  cas- 
cades ;  and  out  of  this  little  incident,  as  my 
informant  very  plausibly  conjectures,  the 
tale  of  his  attempting  to  drown  Lady  Byron 
may  have  been  fabricated. 

Ailer  liis  lady  had  separated  fix>m  him, 
the  entire  seclusion  in  which  he  lived  gave 
fiiU  scope  to  the  inventive  &cultie8  or  his 
neighbours.  There  was  no  deed,  however 
dark  or  desperate,  that  the  village  gossips 
were  not  ready  to  impute  to  him  ;  and  two 
grim  images  of  satyrs,  which  stood  in  his 
gloomy  garden,  were,  by  the  fears  of  those 
who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  diguified 
by  the  name  of  "  the  old  lord's  devils."  He 
was  known  always  to  go  armed ;  and  it  is 
related  that,  on  some  particular  occasion. 


1  [ThU  lady  was  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Charlei 
Shaw,  Esq.  of  Betthorpe-hall.  Norfolk.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  March,  1747.  and  died  July  5th,  1788.] 
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when  his  neidibonr,  the  late  Sir  John  War- 
ren >,  was  amnhted  to  dine  with  him,  there 
was  a  case  of  pistols  placed,  as  if  fonning 
a  customary  part  of  the  dinner  service,  on 
the  table. 

During  his  latter  years,  the  only  companions 
of  his  solitude — besides  that  colony  of 
crickets,  which  he  is  said  to  have  amused 
himself  with  rearing  and  feedin^^ — were  old 
Murray,  afterwards  the  iavounte  servant  of 
his  successor,  and  the  female  domestic, 
whose  authority  I  have  just  quoted,  and 
who,  from  the  station  she  was  suspected  of 
beinff  promoted  to  by  her  noble  master, 
receiveid  generally  through  the  neighbour- 
hood the  appellation  of  **  Lady  Betty." 

Though  living  in  this  sordid  and  solitary 
style,  he  was  fri^ently,  as  it  appears,  much 
distressed  for  money  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  the  ii^junes  inflicted  by  him  upon 
the  properhr  was  his  sale  of  the  »mily  estate 
of  Rochdale  in  Lancashire,  of  which  the 
mineral  produce  was  accounted  very  valuable. 
He  well  knew,  it  is  said,  at  the  time  of  the 
sale,  his  inability  to  make  out  a  legal  title ; 
nor  is  it  supposed  that  the  [)urcha8er8  them- 
selves were  unacquainted  with  the  defect  of 
the  conveyance.  But  thev  contemplated, 
and,  it  seems,  actually  did  realise,  an  in- 
demnity from  any  pecuniary  loss,  before 
they  could,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
be  dispossessed  of  the  property.  During 
the  young  lord's  minority,  proceedings  were 
instituted  for  the  recovery  of  this  estate, 
and  as  the  reader  will  learn  hereafter  .with 
success. 

At  Newstead^,  both  the  mansion  and  the 
grounds  around  it  were  suffered  to  fall  help- 
lessly into  decay ;  and  among  {tie  few  monu- 
ments of  either  care  or  expenditure  which 
their  lord  left  behind,  were  some  masses  of 


t  [Sir  John  BotUm  Warren,  G.C.Bn  admiral  of  the 
white,  died  In  Februaiy,  1832.] 

'  To  chit  Lord  Bjrron  uied  to  add,  on  the  authority  of 
old  scnranu  of  the  fkmily,  that  on  the  day  of  their  patron's 
death,  these  cridiet*  all  left  the  house  simultaneously, 
and  in  snch  numbers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the 
ball  withoat  treading  on  them. 

>  [Horace  Walpole,  who  visited  Newstead  in  1760,  says, 
"  It  is  the  very  abbey.  The  great  east  window  of  the 
church  remafais,  and  connects  with  the  house ;  the  liall 
entire,  the  refectory  entire,  the  cloister  imtouched,  with 
the  eastern  cistern  of  the  convent,  and  their  arms  on  it ; 
a  private  chapel  quite  perfect.  The  park,  which  is  still 
dianning,  has  not  been  so  much  unproConed ;  the  present 
lord  has  lost  large  sums,  and  paid  part  hi  old  oaks,  five 
tboosaod  pounds  worth  of  which  have  been  cut  near  the 
bouse.  In  recompense  he  has  built  two  l>aby  forts,  to  pay 
his  country  in  castles  for  the  damage  done  to  the  navy,  and 
planted  a  handftil  of  Scotch  firs,  that  look  like  plough- 
boys  dreased  in  old  family  liveries  for  a  public  day.  In 
the  hall  is  a  very  good  collection  of  pictures,  all  animals  ; 
the  refectory,  now  the  great  drawing-room,  is  fUll  of 
Byrona ;  the  vaulted  roof  remaining,  but  the  windows 


<^ 


rockwork,  on  which  much  cost  had  been 
thrown  away,  and  a  few  castellated  buildings 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  and  in  the  woods. 
The  forts  upon  the  kke  w^re  designed  to 
give  a  naval  appearance  to  its  waters ;  and 
frequently,  in  his  more  sodal  days,  he  used 
to  amuse  himself  with  sham  fights,  —  his 
vessels  attacking  the  forts,  and  being  can- 
nonaded by  them  in  return.  The  latest  of 
these  vessels  had  been  built  for  him  at  some 
sea^port  on  the  eastern  coast,  and,  being 
conveyed  on  wheels  over  the  forest  to  New- 
stead,  was  supposed  to  have  fulfilled  one  of 
the  prophecies  of  Mother  Shipton,  which 
declared  that  **  when  a  ship  laden  with  img 
should  cross  over  Sherwood  Forest,  the 
Newstead  estate  would  pass  from  the  Byron 
fimuly."  In  Nottinghamshire,  "  ling"  is  the 
term  used  for  heather  ;  and,  in  order  to  bear 
out  Mother  Shipton  and  spite  the  old  lord, 
the  country  people,  it  is  said,  ran  along  by 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  heaping  it  with  Lea- 
ther all  the  way. 

This  eccentric  peer,  it  is  evident,  cared 
but  little  about  the  fate  of  his  descendants. 
With  his  young  heir  in  Scodand  he  held  no 
communication  whatever ;  and  if  at  any  timi^ 
he  happened  to  mention  him,  which  but 
rarely  occurred,  it  was  never  under  any 
other  designation  than  that  of  **  the  little 
boy  who  lives  at  Aberdeen." 

On  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle.  Lord 
Byron  having  become  a  ward  of  chancery, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  family,  being  the  son  of 
the  deceased  lord's  sister «,  was  appointed 
his  guardian ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1798, 
Mrs.  Byron  and  her  son,  attended  by  their 
faithful  May  Gray,  left  Aberdeen  for  New- 
stead.^ Previously  to  their  departure,  the 
furniture  of  the  humble  lodgings  which  they 


have  new  dresses  making  for  them  by  a  Venetian  tailor. 
^Newstead  delighted  me.  There  is  grace  and  Gothic 
indeed,  — good  chambers,  and  a  comfortable  house. 
The  monks  formerly  were  the  only  sensible  people  that 
hadreallygood  mansions— CorrrspoiMfCTsctf,  vol  ii.  p.  81.] 

4  [Isabella  Byron  ;  married,  first,  to  Henry,  fourth  eari 
of  Carlisle,  and,  secondly,  to  Sir  William  llusgrave.  bart 
of  Heaton  Castle,  Cumberland.  —  See  Btroniana.] 

9  [**  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  transition  more 
fitted,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  stamp  lasting  traces  on 
such  a  mind  as  Byron's.  He  passed,  as  at  the  changing  of 
a  theatrical  scene,  flrom  very  nearly  the  one  extreme  of 
outward  show  to  the  other—  fkrom  a  shabby  Scotch  *  flat  * 
to  a  palace ;  and  one  that,  with  all  its  acoompanimenta 
of  landscape  and  tradition,  could  not  but  stimulate  to  the 
highest  pitch  a  spirit  naturally  solemn,  already  not  lightly 
tinged  with  superstition,  and  in  which  the  pride  of  an- 
cestry had  been  planted  from  the  cradle,  striking  the 
deeper  root,  because  of  the  forlomness  and  squalor  of 
every  thing  hitherto  about  him — anger,  and  resentment, 
and*  jealousy,  the  sense  of  injustice  and  indignity,  and  a 
liaughty,  sullen  shame,  all  combining  with,  and  moulding 
iU  earUest  growth."  —  Qmrt.  Rev.  1831.] 
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had  occupied  waSf  with  the  exception  of  the 
plate  and  linen,  which  Mrs.  Byron  took 
with  her,  sold,  and  the  whole  sum  that  the 
effects  of  the  mother  of  the  Lord  of  New- 
stead  yielded  was  74/.  17*.  Id. 

From  the  early  age  at  which  Byron  was 
taken  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  mother  being  a  native  of 
that  country,  he  had  every  reason  to  consider 
himself —  as,  indeed,  he  boasts  in  Don  Juan' 
—  "  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred  a  whole 
one."  We  have  already  seen  how  warmly 
he  preserved  through  life  his  recollection  of 
the  mountain  scenery  in  which  he  was 
brought  up ;  and  in  the  passage  of  Don 
Juan,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  his  al- 
lusion to  the  romantic  bridge  of  Don,  and  to 
other  localities  of  Aberdeen,  shows  an  equal 
fidelity  and  fondness  of  retrospect :  — 

As  Auld  Lang  Sjne  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills  and  clear 
streams. 

The  Dee.  the  Don.  Balgownle*s  brig's  black  wall, 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 

Of  what  1  then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 
LilLe  Banquo's  offspring ; — floating  past  me  seems 

M;  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine  ; 

1  care  not— 'tis  a  glimpse  of  **  Auld  Lang  Syne."  ^ 

He  adds  in  a  note,  "  The  Brig  of  Don, 
near  the  *  auld  town*  of  Aberdeen,  with  its 
one  arch  and  its  black  deep  salmon  stream, 
is  in  ray  memory  as  yesterday.  I  still  re- 
member, though  perhaps  I  may  misquote 
the  awful  proverb  which  made  me  pause  to 
cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over  it  with  a  childish 
delisht,  being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the 
mother's  side.  The  saving,  as  recollected 
by  me,  was  this,  but  I  have  never  heard  or 
seen  it  since  I  was  nine  years  of  age :  — 

**  *  Brig  of  Balgownie,  bktck  's  your  wa', 
WI'  a  wife's  ae  ton,  and  a  mear's  ae  foal, 
Down  ye  shall  fa'.* "  * 

To  meet  with  an  Aberdonian  was,  at  all 
times,  a  delight  to  him ;  and  when  the  late 
Mr  Scott 3,  who  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Venice  in  the  year  1819, 
m  talking  of  the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  one 
of  the  places  he  particularly  mentioned  was 
Wallace-nook,  a  spot  where  there  is  a  rude 
statue  of  the  Scottish  chief  still  standing. 
From  first  to  last,  indeed,  these  recollections 
of  the  country  of  his  youth  never  forsook 
him.  In  his  early  voyage  into  Greece,  not 
only  the  shapes  of  the  mountains,  but  the 
kilts  and  hardy  forms  of  the  Albanese, — all, 

»  [Sea  Works,  p.  707.] 

s  The  correct  reading  of  this  legend  is,  I  understand. 
as  follows :  — 

**  Brig  o'  Balgownie,  wight  (strong)  is  thy  wa' ; 
Wi'^a  wife's  ae  son  on  a  mare's  ae  foal, 
Down  Shalt  thou  fo'.** 
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as  he  says,  **  carried  him  back  to  Morven  ;** 
and,  in  his  last  fatal  expedition,  the  dress 
which  he  himself  chiefly  wore  at  Cephalonia 
was  a  tartan  jacket. 

Cordial,  however,  and  deep  as  were  the 
impressions  which  he  retained  of  Scotland, 
he  would  sometimes  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
other  amiable  feelings,  endeavour  perversely 
to  belie  his  own  better  nature ;  and,  when 
under  the  excitement  of  anger  or  ridicule, 
persuade  not  only  others,  but  even  himself, 
that  the  whole  current  of  his  feelings  ran 
directly  otherwise.  The  abuse  with  which, 
in  his  anger  against  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
he  overwhelmed  every  thing  Scotch,  is  an 
instance  of  this  temporary  tnumph  of  wilful- 
ness ;  and,  at  any  time,  the  least  association 
of  ridicule  with  the  country  or  its  inhabitants 
was  sufficient,  for  the  moment,  to  put  all  his 
sentiment  to  flight.  A  friend  of  his  once 
described  to  me  the  half-pla3rful  rage  into 
which  she  saw  him  thrown,  one  day,  by  a 
heedless  sirl,  who  remarked  that  she  thought 
he  had  a  little  of  the  Scotch  accent.  "  G^xl 
God,  I  hope  not ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Pm 
sure  I  have  n't.  I  would  rather  the  whole 
d — d  country  was  sunk  in  the  sea — I  the 
Scotch  accent ! " 

To  such  sallies,  however,  whether  in 
writing  or  conversation,  but  little  weight  is 
to  be  allowed, — particularly,  in  comparison 
with  those  strong  testimonies  which  he  has 
left  on  record  of  his  fondness  for  his  early 
home  ;  and  while,  on  his  side,  this  feeling  so 
indelibly  existed,  there  is,  on  the  part  of 
the  pebple  of  Aberdeen,  who  consider  him  as 
almost  their  fellow-townsman,  a  correspond- 
ent warmth  of  affection  for  his  memory  and 
name.  The  Various  houses  where  he  resided 
in  his  youth  are  pointed  out  to  the  traveller ; 
to  have  seen  him  but  once  is  a  recollection 
boasted  of  with  pride ;  and  the  Brig  of  Don, 
beautiful  in  itself,  is  invested,  by  his  mere 
mention  of  it,  with  an  additional  charm. 
Two  or  three  years  since,  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  was  offered  to  a  person  in  Aberdeen 
for  a  letter  which  he  had  in  his  possession, 
written  by  Captain  Byron  a  few  days  before 
his  death  ;  and,  among  the  memorials  of  the 
young  poet,  which  are  treasured  up  by  in- 
dividuals of  that  place,  there  is  one  which  it 
would  have  not  a  little  amused  himself  to 
hear  of,  being  no  less  characteristic  a  relic 
than  an  old  china  saucer,  out  of  which  he 
had  bitten  a  large  piece,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
when  a  child. 


3  [Mr.  John  Scott,  author  of  ''A  Visit  to  Paris,  1814.'* 
"  Paris  RcTisi  ted,  1 815,"  Ac.  He  was  klUed  in  a  duel  in 
1821.] 
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CHAPTER  IL 

179&— 1801. 

NEWSTEAD.  —  GUARDIANSHIP  OP  LORD  CAR- 
LISLE. —  CHARACTER  OP  THE  LATE  LORD 
BTRON.  —  EMPIRIC  AT  NOTTINGHAM. — 
MRS.  BYRON*S  PENSION.  —  REMOVAL  TO 
LONDON.  —  DR.  BAILLIE.  —  DULWICH.  — 
DR.  GLENNIE.  —  TRAITS    OP    CHARACTER. 

MARGARET    PARKER.  —  "FIRST     DASH 

INTO  POETRY." 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1798,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  Lord  Byron,  then  in  his 
eleventh  year,  left  Scotland  with  his  mother 
and  nurse,  to  take  possession  of  the  ancient 
seat  of  his  ancestors.  In  one  of  his  latest 
letters,  referring  to  this  journey,  he  says,  "  I 
recollect  Loch  Leven  as  it  were  but  yesterday 
— I  saw  it  in  my  way  to  England  m  1798." 
They  had  ah*eady  arrived  at  the  Newstead 
toll-bar,  and  saw  the  woods  of  the  Abbey 
stretching  out  to  receive  them,  when 
Mrs.  Byron,  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
place,  asked  the  woman  of  the  toll-house  to 
whom  that  seat  belonged.  She  was  told 
that  the  owner  of  it.  Lord  Byron,  had  been 
some  months  dead.  **  And  who  is  the  next 
heir?"  asked  the  proud  and  happy  mother. 
"  They  say,"  answered  the  woman,  "  it  is  a 
little  boy  who  lives  at  Aberdeen."—"  And 
this  is  he,  bless  him ! "  exclaimed  the  nurse, 
no  longer  able  to  contain  herself  and  turning 
to  kiss  with  delight  the  young  lord,  ^o  was 
seated  on  her  lap. 

Even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, such  an  early  elevation  to  rank 
would  be  but  too  likely  to  have  a  dan^ous 
influence  on  the  character ;  and  the  guidance 
under  which  youne  Byron  entered  upon  his 
new  station  was,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely 
to  lead  him  safely  through  its  perils  and 
temptations.  His  mother,  without  jud^ent 
or  self-command,  alternately  spoiled  him  bv 
indulgence,  and  irritated,  or — what  was  still 
worse — amused  him  by  her  violence.  That 
strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  remarkable,  and  which 
showed  itself  thus  early,  got  the  better  even 
of  his  fear  of  her ;  and  when  Mrs.  Byron, 
who  was  a  short  and  corpulent  person,  and 
rolled  considerably  in  her  gait,  would,  in  a 
rage,  endeavour  to  catch  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  punishment,  the  young  urchm, 
proud  of  being  able  to  outstrip  her,  notwith- 
standing his  lameness,  would  run  round  the 
room,  laughing  like  a  little  Puck,  and  mock- 

I  [**  She  would  pau  from  pa«»lonate  caressci  to  the 
repolcioQ  of  actual  disgust ;  *  then '  (wc  quote  from  a  let- 
ter writtea  by  one  of  her  relations  in  Scotland)  *  derour 
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in^  at  all  her  menaces.  In  a  few  anecdotes 
of  his  early  life  which  he  related  in  his 
**  Memoranda,"  though  the  name  of  his 
mother  was  never  mentioned  but  with  respect, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  re- 
collections she  had  left  behind — at  least  those 
that  had  made  the  deepest  impression — were 
of  a  painful  nature.  One  of  tne  most  striking 
passages,  indeed,  in  the  few  pages  of  that 
Memoir  which  rcdated  to  his  early  da^s,  was 
where,  in  speaking  of  his  own  sensitiveness, 
on  the  subject  of  his  deformed  foot,  he  de- 
scribed the  feeling  of  horror  and  humiliation 
that  came  over  hun,  when  his  mother,  in  one 
of  her  fits  of  passion,  called  him  "  a  lame 
brat">  As  all  that  he  had  felt  strongly 
through  life  was,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
reproduced  in  his  poetry,  it  was  not  likely 
that  an  expression  such  as  this  should  fail 
of  being  recorded.  Accordingly  we  find,  in 
the  opening  of  his  drama,  "  The  Deformed 
Transformal," 

Bertha.  Out,  hunchback ! 
Arnold.  I  was  bom  so,  mother  !  * 

It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  that 
whole  drama  was  not  indebted  for  its  origin 
to  this  single  recollection. 

While  such  was  the  character  of  the  person 
under  whose  immediate  eye  his  youth  was 
passed,  the  counteraction  which  a  kind  and 
watchful  guardian  might  have  opposed  to 
such  example  and  influence  was  almost^ 
wholly  lost  to  him.  Connected  but  remotely* 
with  the  family,  and  never  having  had  any 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  boy,  it  was  with 
much  reluctance  that  Lord  Carlisle  originally 
undertook  the  trust;  nor  can  we  wonder 
that,  when  his  duties  as  a  guardian  brought 
him  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Byron,  he  should 
be  deterred  from  interfering  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  child  by  his  fear 
of  coming  into  collision  with  the  violence  and 
caprice  of  the  mother. 

Had  even  the  character  which  the  last 
lord  left  behind  been  sufficiently  popular  to 
pique  his  young  successor  into  an  emulation 
of  his  good  name,  such  a  salutary  rivalry  of 
the  dead  would  have  supplied  the  place  of 
living  examples ;  and  there  is  no  mind  in 
whicn  such  an  ambition  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  spring  up  than  that  of  Byron. 
But  unlucKily,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  not 
the  case  ;  and  not  only  wa^  so  fair  a  stimulus 
to  good  conduct  wanting,  but  a  rivalry  of  a 
very  different  nature  substituted  in  its  place. 
The  strange  anecdotes  told  of  the  last  lord 
by  the  country  people,  among  whom  his 
fierce  and  solitary  habita  had  procured  for 

him  with  kisses  again,  and  swear  his  eyes  were  as  beau- 
tiful as  his  father's.' "  ~  Quart.  Rep,  1831.] 
s  [See  Works,  p.  300.] 
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him  a  sort  of  fearful  renown,  were  of  a  nature 
Ihrelily  to  arrest  the  fency  of  the  young  poet, 
and  even  to  waken  in  his  mind  a  sort  of 
boyish  admiration  for  singularities  which  he 
found  thus  elevated  into  matters  of  wonder 
and  record.  By  some  it  has  been  even  sup- 
posed that  in  these  stories  of  his  eccentnc 
relative  his  imagination  found  the  first  dark 
outlines  of  that  ideal  character,  which  he 
afterwards  embodied  in  so  many  different 
shapes,  and  ennobled  by  his  genius.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  far  from 
improbable  that,  destitute  as  he  was  of  other 
and  better  models,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
immediate  predecessor  should,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  have  influenced  his  &ncy  and 
tastes.  One  habit,  which  he  seems  early  to 
have  derived  firom  this  spirit  of  imitation, 
and  which  he  retained  through  life,  was  that 
of  constantly  having  arms  of  some  description 
about  or  near  him — it  being  his  practice, 
when  quite  a  boy,  to  carry,  at  all  times, 
small  loaded  pistols  in  his  waistcoat  pockets. 
The  aflhiy,  mdeed,  of  the  late  lord  with 
Mr.  Chaworth  had,  at  a  very  early  ace,  by 
connecting  duelling  in  his  mind  witn  the 
name  of  his  race,  led  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  this  mode  of  arbitrament ;  and  the  mortifi- 
cation which  he  had,  for  some  time,  to  endure 
at  school,  from  insults,  as  he  imagined, 
hazarded  on  the  presumption  of  his  physical 
inferiority,  found  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  a  day  would  yet  arrive  when  the  law  of 
the  pistol  would  place  him  on  a  level  with 
the  strongest. 

On  their  arrival  from  Scotland,  Mrs.  Byron, 
with  the  hope  of  having  his  lameness  re- 
moved, placed  her  son  under  the  care  of  a 
person  who  professed  the  cure  of  such  cases, 
at  Nottingham.  The  name  of  thb  man,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  empirical  pre- 
tender, was  Lavender ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  proceeded  was  by 
first  rubbine  the  foot  over,  for  a  considerable 
time,  with  handsfiil  of  oil,  and  then  twisting 
the  limb  forcibly  round,  and  screwing  it  up 
in  a  wooden  machine.  That  the  boy  might 
not  lose  ground  in  his  education  during  this 
interval,  he  received  lessons  in  Latin  fi^m 
a  respectable  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  read  parts  of  Virgil  and  Cicero  with 
him,  and  represents  his  proficiency  to  have 
been,  for  his  age,  considerable.  He  was  often, 
during  his  lessons,  in  violent  pain,  fix>m  the 
torturing  position  in  which  his  foot  was 
kept ;  and  Mr.  Rogers  one  day  said  to  him, 
**  It  makes  me  uncomfortable,  my  Lord,  to 
see  you  sitting  there  in  such  pain  as  I  know 
you  must  be  suffering." — "  Never  mind, 
Mr.  Rogers,**  answered  die  boy ;  '*  you  shall 
not  see  any  signs  of  it  in  me,** 

This  gentleman,  who  speaks  with  the  most 
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affectionate '  rememlirance  of  his  piqnl, 
mentions  sereral  instances  of  the  gaiety  of 
spirit  with  which  he  used  to  take  revenge  on 
his  tormentor,  Lavender,  by  exposing  and 
laughing  at  his  pompous  ignorance.  Among 
other  tncks,  he  one  day  scribbled  down  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
put  together  at  random,  but  in  the  torm  of 
words  and  sentences,  and,  placing  them  before 
this  all-pretending  person,  asked  him  gravely 
what  language  it  was.  The  quack,  unwilling 
to  own  his  ignorance,  answered  confidently, 
"  Italian,**  —  to  the  infinite  delight,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  of  the  little  satirist  in  embryo, 
who  burst  into  a  loud,  triumphant  laug|i,  at 
the  success  of  the  trap  which  he  had  Uius 
laid  for  imposture. 

With  that  mindfulness  towards  all  who 
had  been  about  him  in  his  youth,  which  was 
so  distinguishing  a  trait  in  his  character,  he, 
many  years  after,  when  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nottingham,  sent  a  message,  mil  of  kind- 
ness, to  his  old  instructor,  and  bid  the  bearer 
of  it  tell  him,  that,  beginning  fix)m  a  certain 
line  in  Virgil  which  he  mentioned,  he  could 
recite  twenty  verses  on,  which  he  well  re- 
membered having  read  with  this  gentleman, 
when  suffering  afi  the  time  the  most  dreadfiil 
pain. 

It  was  about  this  period,  according  to  his 
nurse,  May  Gray,  that  the  first  symptom  of 
any  tendencv  towards  rhyming  showed  itself 
in  him  ;  ancl  the  occasion  which  she  repre- 
sented as  having  given  rise  to  this  chfldij^ 
effort  yas  as  follows  : — An  elderly  lady,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  mother,  had 
made  use  of  some  expression  that  very  much 
affi'onted  him ;  and  these  slights,  his  nurse 
said,  he  generally  resented  violently  and  im- 
placably. The  old  lady  had  some  curious 
notions  respecting  the  soul,  which,  she  ima- 
gined, took  its  fiignt  to  the  moon  after  death, 
as  a  preliminary  essay  before  it  proceeded 
further.  One  day,  after  a  repetition,  it  is 
supposed,  of  her  ori^;inal  insult  to  the  boy, 
he  appeared  before  his  nurse  in  a  violent  rage. 
**  Well,  my  little  hero,**  she  asked,  **  what's 
the  matter  with  you  now  ?  **  Upon  which  the 
child  answered,  that  **  this  old  woman  had 
put  him  in  a  most  terrible  passion — that  he 
could  not  bear  the  si^t  ot  her,"  &c.  &c — 
and  then  broke  out  into  the  following  dog- 
gerel, which  he  repeated  over  and  over,  as  if 
delighted  with  the  vent  he  had  found  for 
his  rage: — 

In  Nottingham  county  there  Uvet  at  Swan  Green, 
As  curtt  an  old  lady  a«  ever  wa«  seen ; 
And  when  she  does  die,  which  I  hope  will  be 
She  firmly  beUeret  she  will  go  to  the 


It  is  possible  that  these  rhymes  may  hare 
been  caught  up  at  second-hand;  and  he 
himself,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  dated  his 
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"first  dash  into poetrv,"  as  he  calls  it,  a  year 
later: — but  the  anecdote  altogether,  as  coib- 
tainkig  some  early  dawnings  of  character, 
appeared  to  me  worth  preserving. 

The  small  income  of  Mrs.  B3nron  received 
at  this  time  the  addition — most  seasonable, 
no  doubt,  though  on  what  grounds  accorded 
I  know  not — of  a  prasion  on  the  Civil  List, 
of  300/!.  a  year.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  King's  warrant  for  the  grant: — 
(Signed) 

**  Oeoroe  R, 

**  Whereas  we  are  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  unto  Catharine  Gordon  Byron, 
widow,  an  annuity  of  300/.,  to  commence 
firom  5th  July,  1799,  and  to  continue  during 
pleasive :  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that,  by 
virtue  of  our  general  letters  of  Privy  Seal, 
bearing  date  5th  November,  1760,  you  do 
issue  and  pay  out  of  our  treasure,  or  revenue 
in  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  applicable 
to  the  uses  of  our  civil  government,  unto  the 
said  Catharine  Gordon  Byron,  widow,  or  her 
assignees,  the  said  annuity,  to  commence 
from  5th  July,  1799,  and  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
or  otherwise,  as  the  same  shaU  become  due, 
and  to  continue  during  our  pleasure ;  and  for 
so  doing  thb  shall  be  your  warrant.  Given 
at  our  (S)urt  of  St.  James's,  2d  October,  1799, 
39th  year  of  our  rei^n. 

••  By  His  Majesty's  conmiand, 

(Signed)        -W.Pitt. 

*•  S.  Douglas.! 

"Edtv».  Roberts,  Dep.  Cler".  Pellium." 

Finding  bat  little  benefit  fix)m  the  Not- 
dngham  practitioner,  Mrs.  Byron,  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1799,  thought  it  right  to 
remove  her  boy  to  London,  where,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Caiiisle,  he  was  put  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Baillie.^  It  beine  an  object, 
too,  to  i^ace  him  at  some  quiet  school,  where 
the  means  adopted  for  the  cure  of  his  infirm- 
ity might  be  more  easily  attended  to,  the 
establishment  of  the  late  Dr.  Glennie  at 
Diftlwich,  was  chosen  for  that  purpose ;  and 
as  it  was  thought  advisable  that  ne  should 
have  a  separate  apartment  to  sleep  in.  Dr. 
Glennie  had  a  bed  put  up  for  him  in  his  own 


1  [The  right  hon.  SylvetCer  Douglas,  afterwards  Lord 
deaberrte.  When  in  bis  78th  year,  his  lordship  pub- 
Usbed  a  translatfam  of  the  first  canto  of  Forte^uerris 
'' Riodardetto."    He  died  in  1823.] 

>  [The  Uhistrkms  phyaidaa,  Dr.  Matthew  BaUUe— 
brother  to  the  poeteu  Joanna  BoilUe,  and  brother-in- 
law  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  —  died  hi  1623.] 


3  la  a  letter  addressed  lately  by  Mr.  Sheldrake  to  the 
editor  of  a  Medical  Journal,  it  is  stated  that  the  person 
of  the  same  name  who  attended  Lord  Byron  at  Dulwlch 
owed  die  honour  of  being  called  in  to  a  mistake,  and 
tflkcted  nothing  towards  the  remedy  of  the  limb.    The 
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Study.  Mrs.  B3rron,  who  had  remained  a 
short  time  behind  him  at  Newstead,  on  her 
arrival  in  town  took  a  house  upon  Sloane 
Terrace ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Baillie,  one  of  the  Messrs  Sheldrake  ^  was 
employed  to  construct  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  straightening  the  limb  of  the 
child.  Moderation  in  a!u  athletic  exercises 
was,  of  course,  prescribed  ;  but  Dr.  Glennie 
found  it  by  no  means  easy  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  this  rule,  as,  though  sufficiently 
quiet  when  along  with  him  in  nis  study,  no 
sooner  was  the  boy  released  for  play,  than 
he  showed  as  much  ambition  to  excel  in  all 
exercises  as  the  most  robust  youth  of  the 
school ; — **  an  ambition,"  adds  Dr.  Glennie, 
in  a  communication  with  which  he  favoured 
me  a  short  time  before  his  death,  **  which  I 
have  remarked  to  prevail  in  general  in 
young  persons  labouring  under  similar  defects 
of  nature."* 

Having  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
Latin  grammar  according  to  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing adopted  at  Aberdeen,  the  young  student 
had  now  unluckily  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
was,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  retarded  in  his 
studies  and  perplexed  in  his  recollections,  by 
the  necessity  of  toiling  through  the  ru- 
diments again  in  one  of  me  forms  prescribed 
by  the  English  schools.  "  I  found  him  enter 
upon  his  tasks,**  says  Dr.  Glennie,  "with 
akcrity  and  success.  He  was  playful,  good- 
humoured,  and  beloved  by  his  companions. 
His  reading  in  history  and  poetry  was  far 
beyond  the  ususd  standard  of^his  age,  and  in 
my  study  he  found  many  books  open  to  him, 
both  to  please  his  taste  and  gratify  his 
curiosity ;  among  others  a  set  of  our  poets 
from  Chaucer  to  ChurchiU,  which  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say  he  had  more  than 
once  perused  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
showed  at  this  age  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, upon  which  he  seemed  delighted  to 
converse  with  me^  especially  after  our  re- 
ligious exercises  of  a  Sunday  evening ;  when 
he  would  reason  upon  the  facts  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Volume  with  every  appearance 
of  belief  in  the  divine  truths  which  they 

writer  of  the  letter  adds,  that  he  was  himself  consulted  by 
Lord  Byron  four  or  fire  years  afterwards,  and  though 
unable  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the  delbct,  ttom  the  un- 
willingness of  his  noble  patient  to  submit  to  restraint  or 
confinement,  was  successftd  in  constructing  a  sort  of  shoe 
for  the  foot,  which  In  some  degree  alleriated  the  incon- 
venience under  which  he  laboured. 

4  "  Quoique,"  says  Alfieri,  speaking  of  hts  Khool-days, 
**  je  fusse  le  phu  petit  de  tons  les  graniM  qui  se  trou- 
Taient  au  second  appartement  oil  j'^tais  descendu,  c*£tait 
prficis^ment  mon  inf&riorlti  de  taHle.  d'ige,  et  de  force, 
qui  me  donnalt  plus  de  courage,  eft  m'engagealt  k  me  dit- 
tinguer.*' 
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unfold.  That  the  impressions,"  adds  the 
writer,  "  thus  imbibed  m  his  boyhood,  had, 
notwithstanding  the  irregularities  of  his  after 
life,  sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  will  appear,  I 
think,  to  every  impartial  reader  of  his  works 
in  general ;  and  I  never  have  been  able  to 
divest  myself  of  the  persuasion  that,  in  the 
strange  aberrations  which  eo  unfortunately 
marked  his  subsequent  career,  he  must  have 
found  It  difficult  to  violate  the  better  prin- 
ciples early  instilled  into  him." 

It  should  have  been  mentioned,  amon^ 
the  traits  which  I  have  recorded  of  his  sdfl 
earlier  years,  that,  according  to  the  character 
given  of  him  by  his  first  nurse's  husband,  he 
was,  when  a  mere  child,  "particularly  in- 
quisitive and  puzzling  about  relicion.** 

It  was  not  long  b«bre  Dr.  Glennie  b^an 
to  discover — what  instructors  of  youth  must 
too  often  experience — that  the  parent  was 
a  much  more  difficult  subject  to  deal  with 
than  the  child.  Though  professing  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  representations  of  this 
gentleman,  as  to  the  propriety  of  leaving  her 
son  to  pursue  his  studies  without  inter- 
ruption, Mrs.  Byron  had  neither  sense  nor 
self-demal  enough  to  act  up  to  these  pro- 
fessions ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Dr.  Glennie,  and  the  ii\junctions  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  continued  to  interfere'  with  and 
thwart  the  progress  of  the  boy's  education 
in  every  way  that  a  fond,  wrong-headed,  and 
self-willed  mother  could  devise.  In  vain  was 
it  stated  to  her  that,  in  all  the  elemental 
parts  of  learning  which  are  requisite  for  a 
youth  destined  to  a  great  public  school, 
young  Byron  was  much  behind  other  youths 
of  his  ace,  and  that,  to  retrieve  this  deficiency, 
the  undivided  application  of  his  whole  time 
would  be  necessary.  Though  appearing  to 
be  sensible  of  the  truth  of  these  suggestions, 
she  not  the  less  embarrassed  and  obstructed 
the  teacher  in  his  task.  Not  content  with 
the  interval  between  Saturday  and  Monday, 
which,  contrary  to  Dr.  Glennie's  wish,  the 
boy  generally  passed  at  Sloane  Terrace,  she 
would  frequently  keep  him  at  home  a  week 
beyond  this  time,  and,  still  further  to  add  to 
the  detraction  of  such  interruptions,  col- 
lected around  him  a  numerous  circle  of 
young  acquaintances,  without  exercising,  as 
may  be  supposed,  much  discrimination  in  her 
choice.  '*How,  indeed,  could  she?"  asks 
Dr.  Glennie — "Mrs.  Byron  was  a  total 
stranger  to  English  society  and  English 
manners ;  with  an  exterior  w  from  prepos- 

1  [**  ThU  wu  a  most  tinfortmuUe  occnrrence,  and  yet 
we  do  not  see  that  it  Is  possible  to  attach  any  serious 
blame  to  Lord  Carlisle's  conduct — at  least  until  we  reach 
a  later  sti^e  of  the  story.  The  Immediate  conseqnsnce, 
bovBvar,  was,  that  Lord  Byron's  mind  continued  to  ex- 
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sessing,  an  understanding  where  nature  had 
not  been  more  boundml,  a  mind  almost 
wholly  without  cultivation,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  northern  opinions,  northern  habits, 
and  northern  accent,  I  trust  I  do  no  great 
prejudice  to  the  memory  of  my  country- 
woman, if  I  say  Mrs.  Byron  was  not  a 
Madame  de  Lambert,  endowed  with  powers 
to  retrieve  the  fortune,  and  form  the 
character  and  manners,  of  a  young  nobleman, 
her  son." 

The  interposition  of  Lord  Cariisle,  to 
whose  authority  it  was  found  necessary  to 
appeal,  had  more  than  once  given  a  check 
to  these  disturbing  indulgences.  Sanctioned 
by  such  support.  Dr.  Glennie  even  ventured 
to  oppose  himsdf  to  the  privilege,  so  often 
abused,  of  the  usual  visits  on  a  Saturday  ; 
and  the  scenes  which  he  had  to  encounter 
on  each  new  case  of  refiisal  were  such  as 
would  have  wearied  out  the  patience  of  any 
less  zealous  and  conscientious  schoolmaster. 
Mrs.  Byron,  whose  paroxysms  of  passion 
were  not,  like  those  of  ner  son,  "silent  rages,** 
would,  on  all  these  occasions,  break  out  into 
such  audible  fits  of  temper  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  from  reaching  the  ears  ot'the 
scholars  and  the  servants ;  and  Dr.  Glennie 
had,  one  day,  the  pain  of  overhearing  a 
school-fellow  of  his  noble  pupil  say  to  him, 
"Byron,  your  mother  is  a  fool ;"  to  which 
the  other  answered  doomily,  "  I  know  it." 
In  consequence  of  all  this  violence  and  im- 

{)racticability  of  temper.  Lord  Carlisle  at 
ene;th  ceased  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  the  moliher  of  his  ward;  and  on  a 
ftuther  application  fit>m  the  instructor,  for 
the  exertion  of  his  influence,  said  "  I  can 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Mrs.  Byron, 
— you  must  now  manage  her  as  you  can." » 

Among  the  books  that  lay  accessible 
to  the  boys  in  Dr.  Glennie's  study  was  a 
pamphlet  written  by  the  brother  of  one  of 
his  most  intimate  fiiends,  entitled, "  Narrative 
of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Juno  on  the  coast 
of  Aracan,  in  the  year  1795."  The  writer* 
had  been  the  second  officer  of  the  ship,  and 
the  account  which  he  had  sent  home  to  his 
fiiends  of  the  sufferings  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-passengers  had  fmpeared  to  them  so 
touching  and  strange,  that  they  determined 
to  publish  it.  The  pamphlet  attracted  but 
little,  it  seems,  of  public  attention,  but 
among  the  young  students  of  Dulwich  Grove 
it  was  a  favourite  study ;  and  the  impression 
which  it  left  on  the  retentive  mind  of  Byron 


pand  and  ripen  under  the  same  unhappy  influences  wMch 
had  withered  the  bloom  of  his  faifiBncy."~QtMirf.  Bof, 
1831.3 

s  [William  Mackery,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mackery, 
minister  of  Lairg,  in  Sutherlandshlre.] 
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may  have  had  some  share,  perhaps,  in 
suggesting  that  curious  research  through  ail 
the  various  Accounts  of  Shipwrecks  upon 
record,  by  which  he  prepared  himself  to 
depict  with  such  power  a  scene  of  the  same 
description  in  Don  Juan.  The  following 
affecting  incident,  mentioned  by  the  author 
of  this  pamphlet,  has  been  adopted,  it  will 
be  seen,  with  but  little  change  either  of  phrase 
or  circumstance,  by  the  poet :  — 

•*  Of  those  who  were  not  immediately  near 
me  I  knew  little,  unless  b^  their  cries.  Some 
struggled  hard,  and  died  m  great  agony  ;  but 
it  was  not  always  those  whose  strength  was 
most  impaired  that  died  the  easiest,  thou^ 
in  some  cases,  it  might  have  been  so.  I 
particulariy  remember  the  following  instances. 
Mr.  Wade's  servant,  a  stout  and  healthy  boy, 
died  early  and  almost  without  a  eroan ; 
while  another  of  the  same  age,  but  of  a  less 
promising  appearance,  held  out  much  longer. 
The  fete  of  these  unfortunate  boys  d^ered 
also  in  another  respect  highly  deservine  of 
notice.  Their  fethers  were  both  in  the  tore- 
top  when  the  lads  were  taken  ill.  The 
fether  of  Mr.  Wade*s  boy  hearing  of  his  son's 
illness,  answered  with  indifference,  *  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  him,*  and  left  him  to 
his  fete.  The  other,  when  the  accounts 
reached  him,  hurried  down,  and  watching 
for  a  fevourable  moment,  crawled  on  all-fours 
along  the  weather  gunwale  to  his  son,  who 
was  in  the  mizen  rigging.  Bv  that  time,  onlv 
three  or  four  planks  of  the  quarter-deck 
remained,  just  over  the  weather-quarter 
gallery ;  and  to  this  spot  the  Unhappy  man 
led  his  son,  making  hun  fest  to  the  rail  to 
prevent  his  being  washed  away.  Whenever 
the  boy  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  retching,  the 


1  The  following  i«  Lord  Byron's  rertlon  of  thi«  touch- 
ing narratlTe;  and  H  wiU be  felt.  I  think,  bjr erery  reader, 
Ukst  tb(«  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  poetry  must  be 
eooCeot  to  yield  the  palm  to  prose.  There  is  a  pathos  in 
the  last  sentences  of  the  seaman's  recital,  which  the  ar- 
tifices of  metre  and  rhyme  were  sure  to  disturb,  and 
wfaidi.  Indeed,  no  verses,  however  beautlAil,  could  half 
•o  naturally  and  powerAilly  express :  — 

**  There  were  two  fkthers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 
Bathe  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone. 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
One  glance  on  hhn,  and  said,  *  Heaven's  will  be  done, 

I  can  do  nothing,*  and  he  saw  him  thrown 

Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

*  The  other  fiither  had  a  weaklier  chfld. 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 
But  the  boy  bore  op  long,  an^  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate ; 
Little  be  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled. 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart. 
With  the  deep,  deadly  thought,  that  they  roust  part. 
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fether  lifted  him  up  and  wiped  the  foam  fi'om 
his  lips ;  and,  if  a  shower  came,  he  made 
him  open  his  mouth  to  receive  the  drops,  or 
gently  soueezed  them  into  it  from  a  rag. 
In  tms  affecting  situation  both  remained  four 
or  five  days,  till  the  boy  expired.  The  un- 
fortunate parent,  as  if  unwilling  to  believe 
the  feet,  tnen  raised  the  body,  gazed  wist- 
fiilly  at  it,  and,  when  he  could  no  longer 
entertain  any  doubt,  watched  it  insflence  till 
it  was  carried  off  by  the  sea ;  then,  wrapping 
himself  in  a  piece  of  canvass,  sunk  down  and 
rose  no  more ;  though  he  must  have  lived 
two  days  longer,  as  we  judged  fix>m  the 
quivering  of  his  limbs,  when  a  wave  broke 
over  him.** I 

It  was  probably  during  one  of  the  va- 
cations of  this  ^ear,  that  ue  boyish  love  for 
his  young  cousm.  Miss  Parker,  to  which  he 
attributes  the  glory  of  having  first  inspired 
him  with  poetry,  took  possession  of  his  fancy. 
"  My  first  dash  mto  poetry,"  he  says,  "  was  as 
early  as  1800.  It  was  the  ebullition  of  a 
passion  for  my  first  cousin,  Margaret  Parker 
(daughter  and  grand-daughter  of  the  two 
Admirals  Parker),  one  of  the  most  beautifiil 
of  evanescent  beings.  I  have  long  forgotten 
the  verses,  but  it  would  be  difficult  tor  me 
to  forget  her  —  her  dark  eyes  —  her  long 
eye-lasnes  —  her  completely  Greek  cast  of 
face  and  figure !  I  was  then  about  twelve — 
she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died 
about  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fidl,  which  ii\jured  her  spine,  and 
induced  consumption.  Her  sister  Augusta 
(by  some  thought  still  more  beautifiil)  died 
of  the  same  malady  ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  in 
attending  her,  that  Margaret  met  with  the 
accident  which  occasioned  her  own  death. 


**  And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  firom  off  his  Cue,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed. 
And  when  the  wlsh'd-for  shower  at  length  was  come. 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed. 
Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam. 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth— but  in  vaJn. 

"  The  boy  expired— the  &tber  held  the  day, 
Andlook'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 

He  watch'd  it  wistftiUy,  untU  away 
*Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherehi  'twas  cast : 

Theia  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering. 

And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering." 

Don  Juan,  Cmnto  ii. 

In  the  collection  of  "  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at 
Sea,"  to  which  Lord  Byron  so  skllftilly'had  recourse  for 
the  technical  knowledge  and  facts  out  of  which  be  has 
composed  his  own  powerflil  description,  the  reader  will 
find  the  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Juno  here  referred  to. 
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My  sister  told  me,  that  when  she  went  to 
see  her,  shortly  before  her  death,  upon  acci- 
dentally mentioning  my  name,  Margaret 
coloured  through  the  patoess  of  mortolity 
to  the  eyes,  to  die  great  astonishment  of  ray 
sister,  who  (residing  with  her  grandmother. 
Lady  Holdemess  \  and  seeing  but  little  of 
me,  for  family  reasons),  knew  nothing  of  onr 
attachment,  nor  could  conceive  why  my  name 
should  affect  her  at  such  a  time.  I  knew 
nothing  of  her  illness,  being  at  Harrow  and 
in  the  country,  tiU  she  was  gone.  Some 
years  after,  I  made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy — 
a  very  dull  one.« 

**I  do  not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing 
equal  to  the  transparent  beauty  of  my  cousin, 
or  to  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  during 
the  short  period  of  our  intimacy.  She  looked 
as  if  she  liad  been  made  out  of  a  rainbow — 
all  beauty  and  peace. 

"My  passion  had  its  usual  effects  upon 
me —  I  could  not  sleep — I  could  not  eat — 
I  could  not  rest :  and  although  I  had  reason 
to  know  that  she  loved  me,  it  was  the  tex- 
tiure  of  my  life  to  think  of  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  we  could  meet  again, 
being  usually  about  twelve  hours  of  sepa- 
ration !  But  I  was  a  fool  then,  and  am  not 
much  wiser  now." 

He  had  been  nearly  two  3rears  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Glennie,  when  his  mother, 
discontented  at  the  slowness  of  hb  progress 
— though  being,  herself,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
principd  cause  of  it — entreated  so  lu'eently 
of  Lord  Carlisle  to  have  him  removed  to  a 
public  school,  that  her  wish  was  at  length 
acceded  to  ;  and  *'  accordingly,"  says  Dr. 
Glennie,  **  to  Harrow  he  went,  as  little  pre> 
pared  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  firom  two 
years  of  elementary  instruction,  thwarted  by 
every  art  that  could  estrange  the  mind  of 
youth  from  preceptor,  from  school,  and  from 
an  serious  study." 

This  gentleman  saw  but  little  of  Lord 
Byron  after  he  left  his  care ;  but,  from  the 
manner  in  which  both  he  and  Mrs.  Glennie 
spoke  of  their  early  charse,  it  was  evident 
that  his  subsequent  career  had  been  watched 
by  them  with  interest ;  that  they  had  seen 
even  his  errors  through  the  soflemng  medium 
of  their  first  feeling  towards  him,  and  had 
never,  in  his  most  irregular  aberrations,  lost 
the  traces  of  those  fine  qualities  which  they 
had  loved  and  admired  in  him  when  a  child. 
Of  the  constancy,  too,  of  this  feeling.  Dr. 
Glennie  had  to  stand  no  ordinary  trial,  having 
visited  Geneva  in   1817,  soon  after  Lord 

1  [Thii  lady,  daughter  of  M.  DouUette,  a  Dutch  gen- 
tleman, wai  married  at  the  Hague,  In  1743,  to  Robert 
D'Arcy,  fourth  Earl  of  Holdemett.  Upon  bit  death,  in 
1778,  the  eaiidom  became  extinct,  and  what  remained  of 
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Byron  had  left  it,  when  the  private  character 
of  the  poet  was  in  the  very  crisis  of  its  un- 
popularity, and  when,  among  those  friends 
who  knew  that  Dr.  Glennie  had  once  been 
his  tutor,  it  was  made  a  frequent  subject  of 
banter  with  this  ^ntleman  that  he  had  not 
more  strictly  disciplined  his  pupil,  or,  to  use 
their  own  words,  '*made  a  better  boy  of 
him." 

About  the  time  when  young  Byron  was 
removed,  for  his  education,  to  London,  his 
nurse  May  Gray  left  the  service  of  Mrs.  Byron 
and  return^  to  her  native  country,  where 
she  died  about  three  years  since.  She  had 
married  respectably,  and  in  one  of  her  last 
iUnesses  was  attended  professionally  by 
Dr.  Ewing  of  Aberdeen,  who,  having  been 
always  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lord  Byron, 
was  no  less  surprised  than  delighted  to  find 
that  the  person  under  his  care  had  for  so 
many  years  been  an  attendant  on  his  fiivourite 
poet.  'With  avidity,  as  may  be  supposed, 
ne  noted  down  from  the  Ims  of  his  patient 
all  the  particulars  she  could  remember  of  his 
Lordship's  early  dajrs ;  and  it  is  to  the  com- 
munications with  which  this  gentleman  has 
&voured  me,  that  I  am  indebted  for  many  of 
the  anecdotes  of  that  period  which  I  have 
related. 

As  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  her  attention 
to  him,  Byron  had,  in  parting  with  May 
Gray,  presented  her  with  his  watch, — the 
first  of  which  he  had  ever  been  possessor. 
This  watch  the  faithful  nurse  preserved 
fondly  through  life,  and,  when  she  died,  it 
was  given  by  her  husband  to  Dr.  Ewing,  by 
whom,  as  a  relic  of  gemus,  it  is  equally 
valued.  The  affectionate  boy  had  also  pre- 
sented her  with  a  fiilUength  miniature  of 
himself,  which  was  painted  by  Kay  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1795,  and  which  represents 
him  standing  with  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
hand,  and  a  ^fusion  of  hair  felling  over  his 
shoulders.  This  curious  litde  drawing  has 
likewise  passed  into  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Ewing. 

The  same  thoughtful  gratitude  was  evinced 
by  Byron  towards  the  sister  of  this  woman, 
his  first  nurse,  to  whom  he  wrote  some  years 
afler  he  left  Scotland,  in  the  most  cordial 
terms,  making  inquiries  of  her  welfare,  and 
informing  her,  with  much  joy,  that  he  had 
at  last  got  his  foot  so  fiir  restored  as  to  be 
able  to  put  on  a  common  boot, — *'an  event 
for  which  he  had  long  anxiously  wished,  and 
which  he  was  sure  would  give  her  great 
pleasure." 


hii  estate,  together  with  tiie  baronjr  of  ConTen.  de- 
tcended  to  hit  only  daughter,  the  first  wife  of  the  Poet's 
father.  Lady  Uoldemeis  died  in  London,  October,  1801, 
aged  eighty.]  >  [See  Works,  p.  S76.] 
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In  the  summer  of  theyear  1801  he  accom- 
panied his  mother  to  Cheltenham,  and  the 
account  which  he  himself  gives  of  his  sen^ 
sations  at  that  period  ^  shows  at  what  an 
eariy  age  those  feelings  that  lead  to  poetry 
had  u^lded  themsoves  in  his  heart.  A 
boy,  gazing  with  emotion  on  the  hills  at  sun- 
set, because  diey  remind  him  of  the  mountains 
amon^  which  tie  passed  his  childhood,  is 
akea^,  in  heart  and  imagination,  a  poet.  It 
was  during  their  stay  at  Cheltenham  that  a 
fortune-t^er,  whom  his  mother*  consulted, 
pronounced  a  prediction  concerning  him 
which,  for  some  time,  left  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind.  Mrs.  Byron  had,  it  seems,  in 
her  first  visit  to  this  person,  (who,  if  I 
mistake  not,  was  the  celebrated  fortune- 
teller, Mrs.  WilHams,)  endeavoured  to  pass 
herself  off  aa  a  maidoi  lady.  The  sibyl,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  easily  deceived ; — she  pro- 
nounced her  wise  consulter  to  be  not  only  a 
married  woman,  but  the  mother  of  a  son 
who  was  lame,  and  to  whom,  among  other 
events  which  she  read  in  the  stars,  it  was 
predeatiDed  that  his  life  should  be  in  danger 
from  poison  before  he  was  of  age,  and  that 
he  should  be  twice  married, — the  second 
time,  to  a  foreign  lady.  About  two  years 
afterwards  he  hmiself  mentioned  these  par- 
ticulars to  the  person  from  whom  I  heard 
the  story,  and  said  that  the  thought  of  the 
first  part  of  the  prophecy  very  often  occurred 
to  hmu  The  latter  pert,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  the  nearer  guess  of  the  two. 


CHAPTER  IIL. 
1801—1805, 

HARROW.  —  ANECDOTES  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE. — 
BOTISH  FRIENDSHIPS.  —  PEEL.  —  6BOROB 
SINCLAIR.  —  CLAYTON.  —  LORD  CLARE.  — 

WILDMAN. WILLIAM  HARNESS. — EARLY 

CORRESPONDENCE.  —  HARROW  CHURCH 
YARD. —  BYRON's  TOMB. — SUMMER  HOLI- 
DAYS.— BATH. — NOTTINGHAM  AND  ANNES- 
LBY. — MISS  CHAWORTH. — SOUTHWELL. 

To  a  shy  disposition,  sudi  as  Byron's  was  in 
his  youth — and  such  as,  to  a  certain  degree, 
it  continued  all  his  life— the  transition  from 
a  quiet  establishment,  like  that  of  Dulwich 
Grove,  to  the  bustle  of  a  great  public  school, 
was  sufficiently  trying.  Accordingly,  we 
find  from  his  own  account,  that,  for  the  first 
year  and  a  half,  he  **  hated  Harrow."  The 
activity,  however,  and  sociableness  of  his 
nature  soon  conquered  this  repugnance ; 
and,  fit>m  being,  as  he  himself  says,  **  a  most 
unpopular  boy,'*  he  rose  at  length  to  be  a 

,       1  Seepage. 
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leader  in  all  the  sports,  schemes,  and  mis- 
chief of  the  school. 

For  a  general  notion  of  his  dispositions 
and  capacities  at  this  period,  we  could  not 
have  recourse  to  a  more  trustworthy  or 
valuable  authority  than  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Drury,  who  was  at  this  time  head  master  of 
the  school,  and  to  whom  Lord  Byron  has 
left  on  record  a  tribute  of  affection  and 
respect,  which,  like  the  reverential  regard  of 
Dryden  for  I>r.  Busby,  will  long  associate 
together  honourablv  the  names  m  the  poet 
and  the  master.  From  this  venerable  scho- 
lar I  have  received  the  following  brief  but 
important  statement  of  the  impressions 
which  his  early  intercourse  with  the  young 
noble  left  upon  him :  — 

"  Mr.  Hanson,  Lord  Byron's  solicitor, 
consigned  him  to  my  care  at  the  age  of  13), 
with  remarks,  that  Ins  education  had  been 
Rejected;  that  he  was  ill  prepared  for  a 
pi£lic  school,  but  that  he  thougnt  there  was 
a  devemeu  ^ut  him.  After  his  departure 
I  took  my  young  disciple  into  my  study,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  forward  by  en- 
quiries as  to  his  former  amusements,  em- 
ployments, and  associates,  but  with  little  or 
no  effect ;  —  and  I  soon  found  that  a  wild 
mountain  colt  had  been  submitted  to  m^ 
management.  But  there  was  mind  in  his 
eye.  In  the  first  place,  it  wasjaecessary  to 
attach  him  to  an  elder  boy,  in  order  to 
frimiliarise  him  with  the  objects  before  him, 
and  with  some  parts  of  the  s^tem  in  which 
he  was  to  move.  But  the  information  he 
received  fit>m  his  conductor  save  him  no 
pleasure,  when  he  heard  of  3ie  advances 
of  some  in  the  school,  much  younger  than 
himself,  and  conceived  by  his  own  dd&ciencv 
that  he  should  be  degraded,  and  humbled, 
by  being  placed  below  them.  This  I  dis- 
covered, and  having  committed  him  to  the 
care  of  one  of  the  masters,  as  his  tutor,  I 
assured  him  he  should  not  be  placed  till,  bv 
diligence,  he  might  rank  with  those  of  his 
own  age.  He  was  pleased  with  this  assui^- 
ance,  and  felt  himself  on  easier  terms  with 
his  associates; — for  a  degree  of  shyness 
hung  about  him  for  some  time.  His  manner 
and  temper  soon  convinced  me,  that  he  mifht 
be  led  by  a  silken  string  to  a  i>omt,  rather 
than  by  a  cable ; — on  that  principle  I  acted. 
After  some  continuance  at  Harrow,  and 
when  the  powers  of  his  mind  had  begun  to 
expand,  the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  his  relation, 
desired  to  see  me  in  town  ;  —  I  waited  on 
his  Lord^ip.  His  object  was  to  inform  me 
of  Lord  Byron's  expectations  of  property 
when  he  came  of  age,  which  he  represented 
as  contracted,  and  to  inquire  respecting  his 
abilities.  On  the  former  circumstance  I 
C  2 
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made  no  remaiiL ;  as  to  the  latter,  I  replied, 
*  He  has  talents,  my  Lord,  which  will  add 
hutre  to  hu  rank*  'Indeed!!!'  said  his 
Lordship,  with  a  degree  of  surprise,  that, 
according  to  my  feeling,  did  not  express  in  it 
all  the  satisfaction  I  expected. 

♦*  The  circumstance  to  which  you  allude, 
as  to  his  declamatory  powers,  was  as  follows. 
The  upper  part  of  the  school  composed  de- 
clamations, which,  after  a  rerisal  by  the 
tutors,  were  submitted  to  the  master:  to 
him  the  authors  repeated  them,  that  they 
mifht  be  improved  in  manner  and  action, 
berore  their  public  deUvery.  I  certainly  was 
much  pleased  with  Lord  Byron's  attitude, 
gesture,  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  his 
composition.  All  who  spoke  on  that  day 
adhered,  as  usual,  to  the  letter  of  their  com- 
position ;  as,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  delivery, 
did  Lord  Byron.  But,  to  my  surprise,  he 
suddenly  diverged  from  the  written  compo- 
sition, with  a  boldness  and  rapiditjr  sufficient 
to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  fiul  m  memory 
as  to  the  conclusion.  There  was  no  fiiilure : 
—  he  came  round  to  the  close  of  his  com- 
position without  discoverinff  any  impediment 
and  irregularity  on  the  whole.  I  ouestioned 
him,  why  he  had  altered  his  dedamadon? 
He  declared  he  had  made  no  alteration,  and 
did  not  know,  in  speaking,  that  he  had  de- 
viated from  it  one  letter.  I  believed  him  ; 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  his  temperament 
am  convinced,  that  rally  impressed  with  the 
sense  and  substance  of  the  subject,  he  was 
hurried  on  to  expressions  and  colourings  more 
striking  than  what  his  pen  had  expressed.*' 

In  communicating  to  me  these  recollec- 
tions of  his  illustrious  pupil.  Dr.  Drury  has 
added  a  circumstance  wnich  shows  how 
strongly,  even  in  all  the  pride  of  his  fiune, 
that  awe  with  which  he  had  once  regarded 
the  opinions  of  his  old  master  stiU  hung 
around  the  poet's  sensitive  mind ;  -^ 

"After  my  retreat  from  Harrow,  I  re- 
ceived from  him  two  very  affectionate  letters. 
In  my  occasional  visits  subsequently  to 
London,  when  he  had  fascinated  the  public 
with  his  productions,  I  demanded  ot  him, 
why,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  had  sent  none  to 
me  ?  '  Because,'  said  he,  '  you  are  the  only 
man  I  never  wish  to  read  them :'-— but,  in 
a  few  moments,  he  added — •  What  do  you 
think  of  the  Ck)rsair?"' 


1  [Here  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  copy  of  BTroa's  Life  if 
the  foUoving  MS.  note :  —  "  Blockheads  never  can  find 
out  how  folkt  cleverer  than  thenuelTes  came  by  tb^  in- 
formation. Thejr  never  know  what  is  done  at  dressfaig- 
tlme,  meal-time  even— or  in  how  few  minutes  tbef  can  get 
at  the  sense  of  many  pages."] 

*  For  the  display  of  his  declamatory  powers,  on  the 
qwech-d^,  he  sdected  always  the  most  vehement  pas- 
sages,.—such  as  the  speech  of  Zanga  over  the  body  of 
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I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  such 
notices  of  his  school-life  as  I  find  scattered 
through  the  various  note4M>oks  he  has  left 
behind,  (doming,  as  they  do,  fix>m  his  own 
pen,  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  they  afford 
the  liveliest  and  best  records  of  this  period 
that  can  be  fiimished. 

"  Till  I  was  eighteen  years  old  (odd  as  it 
may  seem)  I  had  never  read  a  review.  But 
while  at  Harrow,  my  general  information 
was  so  great  on  modem  topics  as  to  induce 
a  suspicion  that  I  could  only  collect  so  much 
information  from  Revinot,  because  I  was 
never  seen  reading  >,  but  always  idle,  and  in 
mischief,  or  at  play.  The  truth  is,  that  I 
read  eating,  read  in  bed,  read  when  no  one 
else  read,  and  had  read  all  sorts  of  reading 
since  I  was  five  years  old,  and  yet  never  met 
with  a  Review,  which  is  the  only  reason  I 
know  of  why  I  should  not  have  read  them. 
But  it  is  true ;  for  I  remember  when  Hunter 
and  Curzon,  in  1804,  told  me  this  opinion  at 
Harrow,  I  made  them  laugh  by  my  ludicrous 
astonishment  in  asking  them  *  What  is  a  Re- 
view?' To  be  sure,  they  were  then  less 
common.  In  three  years  more,  I  was  better 
acquainted  with  that  same ;  but  the  first  I 
ever  read  was  in  1806-7. 

"  At  school  I  was  (as  I  have  said)  re- 
marked for  the  extent  and  readiness  of  my 
general  information ;  but  in  all  other  respects 
idle,  capable  of  great  sudden  exertions,  (such 
as  thiity  or  forty  Greek  hexameters,  of 
course  with  such  prosody  as  it  pleased  Qod,) 
but  of  few  continuous  drudgoies.  My  qua- 
lities were  much  more  oratorical  and  martial 
than  poetical ;  and  Dr.  Drury,  my  grand 
patron,  (our  head  master,)  had  a  great 
notion  that  I  sl^uld  turn  out  an  orator, 
from  my  fluency^  my  turbulence,  my  voice, 
my  copiousness  of  declamation,  and  my 
action.  V  I  remember  that  my  first  decla- 
mation astonished  him  into  some  unwonted 
(for  he  was  economical  of  sudi)  and  sudden 
compliments,  before  the  dedaimers  at  our 
first  rehearsal.  My  first  Harrow  vers^ 
(that  is,  English,  as  exercises,  a  translation 
of  a  chorus  fix>m  the  Prometheus  of  JSs- 
chylus,)  were  received  by  him  but  coolly. 
No  one  had  the  least  notion  that  I  should 
subside  into  poesy. 

'*  Peel,  the  orator  and  statesman  s,  O  that 
was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be,')  was  my  fonn-tellow, 

Alonzo,  and  Lear's  address  to  the  storm.  On  one  of 
these  public  occasions,  when  it  was  arranged  thai  he 
should  take  the  part  of  Dranoes,  and  young  Teti  that  of 
Tumns,  Lord  Byron  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and 
preferred  the  speech  of  Latinus,— fiBoring,  it  was  sup- 
posed, some  ridicule  fhnn  the  inappropriate  taunt  of 
Tumus,  **  yentos*  in  UnguA,  pedibmtqme  ^g4uibm$ 
isHs." 
>  [Now  the  Right  Hoooorable  Sir  Bobert  Fed,  lOB.] 
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and  we  were  both  at  the  top  of  our  remove 
(a  pobHc  school  phrase).  We  were  on 
cood  terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate 
frieod.  There  were  always  great  hopes  of 
Peel  amongst  us  all,  masters  and  scholars — 
and  he  has  not  disappointed  them.  As  a 
scholar  he  was  greatly  my  superior;  as  a 
dedaimer  and  actor,  I  was  reckoned  at  least 
his  eoual ;  as  a  schoolboy,  oiU  of  school,  I 
was  always  m  scrapes,  and  he  never ;  and  m 
school^  he  abutwi  knew  his  lesson,  and  I 
rarelr, — but  wnen  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it 
nearly  as  welL  In  seneral  information,  his- 
tory, &C.  &c,  I  thimi  I  was  hit  superior,  as 
weU  as  of  most  boys  of  my  standing. 

**  The  prodigy  of  our  school-days  was 
Oeor^  Sinclair  ^  Tson  of  Sir  John) ;  he  made 
exercises  for  half  the  school  (lUeralfy),  yerses 
at  will,  and  themes  without  it.  *  *  *  He 
was  a  friend  ermine,  and  in  the  same  remove, 
and  used  at  times  to  bes  me  to  let  him  do 
my  exerdse, — a  re(juest  ^ways  most  readily 
moeorded  upon  a  pmch,  or  when  I  wanted 
to  do  something  ebe^  which  was  usually 
once  an  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
pacific  and  I  savage ;  so  I  fought  for  him,  or 
thrashed  others  for  him,  or  thirashed  himself 
to  make  him  thrash  others  when  it  was 
necessary,  as  a  point  of  honour  and  stature, 
that  he  should  so  chastise ; — or  we  talked 
politics,  for  he  was  a  great  politician,  and 
were  very  good  friends.  I  have  some  of  his 
letters,  written  to  me  from  school,  still.^ 

**  Clayton  was  another  school-monster  of 
learning,  and  talent,  and  hope;  but  what 
fayBs  be^me  of  him  I  do  not  know.  He  was 
certainly  a  genius. 

**  My  school  friendships  were  with  me 
^,  (for  I  was  always  violent,)  but  I 


1  [Now  (isas)  Sir  Oeoiie  Skwlair,  M.  P.  for  Caith- 
ncM :  be  wceeeded  to  the  bsrooecqr  oo  the  death  of  hl« 
father,  the  w^  known  preakient  of  the  board  of  agri- 
coltore,  kc  ftc,  !n  December,  1832.] 

<  His  letters  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  In  retom,  are  mUoddly 
lost,  —one  of  them,  as  this  gentfeman  tdls  me,  harinf 
been  Uglily  characteristic  of  the  Jealoos  sensitireness  of 
Us  noble  schoolfellow,  being  written  under  the  fan- 
prassioo  of  some  Ideal  slight,  and  beginning,  angrily, 
-Sir.- 

3  Onaleaf  of  ooeofhisnote.books,datedl808,Iilnd 
the  following  passage  tnm  Bfannontel,  whldi  no  doubt 
stnick  him  as  api^cable  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own 
foathflil  fHendshlps :— L*amiti£,  qui  dans  le  monde  est 
i  peine  on  sentiment,  est  nne  passion  dans  les  doltres." 
— Comta  MormuM, 

4  [John  FHxglbbon,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  bom  June 
S.  1792.  His  fether,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1802,  was  for 
many  years  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.] 

»  Mr.  D'laraeU,  hi  hU  faigenious  work  «*  On  the  Li- 
terary Character,**  has  glren  ft  as  his  opinion,  that  a 
dUtncUnathm  to  athletic  sports  and  exercises  will  be.  In 
gneral,  found  among  the  peculiarities  which  mark  a 
yoatfafbl  genius.  In  support  of  tliis  notion  he  quotes 
Billlii,  who  thus  describes  I 


0« 


do  not  know  that  there  is  one  which  has 
endured  (to  be  sure  some  have  been  cut 
short  bv  death)  till  now.  That  with  Lord 
Clare  ^  begun  one  of  the  earliest,  and  lasted 
longest — being  only  interrupted  by  distance 
— Uiat  I  know  of.  I  never  hear  the  word 
'  Clare*  without  a  betudng  of  the  heart  even 
noiff,  and  I  write  it  with  the  feelings  of  180^ 
4-6,  ad  infinitum.** 

The  following  extract  is  from  another  of 
his  manuscript  joumab :  — 

"At  HaiTow,  I  fought  my  way  very 
fiurly.  &  I  think  I  lost  but  one  battle  out  of 
seven ;  and  that  was  to  H— ; — and  the 
rascal  did  not  win  it,  but  by  the  unfiedr  treat- 
ment of  his  own  boarding-house,  where  we 
boxed :  I  had  not  even  a  second.  I  never 
forgave  him ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  meet 
him  now,  as  I  am  sure  we  should  quarrel. 
My  most  memorable  combats  were  with 
Morgan,  Rice,  Rainsford,  and  Lord  Jocelyn, 
—but  we  were  always  friendly  afterwards. 
I  was  a  most  unpopular  boy,  but  led  latterly, 
and  have  retained  many  of  my  school  friend- 
shq>s,  and  all  iny  dislikes — except  to  Dr. 
Butler,  whom  I  treated  rebelliously,  and 
have  been  sorry  ever  since.  Dr.  Drury, 
whom  I  plaffued  sufficiently  too,  was  the 
best,  the  kindest,  (and  vet  strict,  too,^  friend 
I  ever  had — and  I  look  upon  him  sUll  as  a 
&ther. 

**  P.  Hunter,  Curzon,  Long,  and  Tatersall, 
were  my  principal  friends.  Clare,  Dorset, 
C.  Gordon,  De  Bath,  Claridse,  and  J"^. 
Wingfield,  were  my  juniors  and  fevourites, 
whom  I  spoilt  by  indulgence.  Of  all  human 
beinffs,  I  was,  perhaps,  at  one  time,  the  most 
attaaied  to  poor  Wingfield,  who  died  at  Co- 
im^ra,  1811,  before  I  returned  to  England."* 


**  Concourse,  and  noise,  and  tbU.  he  ever  fled, 

Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  frur 

Of  squabbling  imps,  but  to  the  forest  sped.^* 

His  hi^^iest  authority,  howerer,  is  MUton,  who  si^  of 


**  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing.** 

Such  general  rules,  however,  are  as  little  applicable  to 
the  dispositions  of  men  of  genius  as  to  their  powers.  Ii; 
in  the  instances  which  Bfr.  D'Israeli  adduces,  an  indis- 
position to  bodily  exertion  was  numifssted,  as  many 
others  may  be  dted  In  which  the  directly  opposite  pro- 
pensity was  remarkable.  In  war,  the  most  turbulent  of 
exercises.  JEschylus,  Dante,  Camoens,  and  a  long  list  of 
other  poets,  disttaigulshed  themselTes ;  and,  though  It 
may  be  granted  that  Itoraoe  was  a  bad  rider,  and  Virgn 
no  tennis-player,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Dante  was,  we 
know,  a  iUconer  as  well  as  swordsman ;  Tasso,  expert 
both  as  swordsman  and  dahcer ;  Alfleri,  a  great  rider ; 
Klopstock,  a  skaiter ;  Cowper,  fiunous,  in  his  youth,  at 
cricket  and  foot-ball ,  and  Lord  Byron,  pre-eminent  tai 
all  sorts  of  exercises. 

<  [The  Hon.  JohnWingfleld,  of  the  Coldstream  guards, 
brother  to  Lord  Powerscourt.    He  died  of  a  fores.  Hay 
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One  of  the  most  Btriking^  results  of  the 
English  system  of  education  is,  that  while  in 
no  country  are  there  so  many  instances  of 
manly  friendships  early  formed  and  steadily 
maintained,  so  m  no  other  country,  perhaps, 
are  the  feelings  towards  the  parental  home 
so  early  estranged  i,  or,  at  tne  best,  feebly 
cherished.  Transplanted  as  bo3rs  are  from 
the  domestic  circle,  at  a  time  of  life  when 
the  atiRscdons  are  most  disposed  to  cling,  it 
is  but  natural  that  they  snould  seek  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ties  of  home^  in  those  boyish 
friendships  which  they  form  at  school,  and 
which,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  scenes 
and  events  over  which  youth  threw  its  charm, 
retain  eyer  af^  the  strongest  hold  upon 
their  hearts.  In  Ireland,  and  I  believe  also 
in  France,  where  the  system  of  education 
is  more  domestic,  a  diflerent  result  is  ac- 
cordingly observable: — the  paternal  home 
comes  in  for  its  due  and  natural  share  of 
affection,  and  the  growth  of  friendships,  out 
of  this  domestic  circle,  is  proporttonably 
diminished. 

To  a  youth  Vke  Byron,  aboundkie  with 
the  most  pasdonate  feelings,  and  nndii^ 
sympathy  with  onlv  the  ruder  parts  of  his 
nature  at  home,  tne  little  world  of  school 
afforded  a  vent  for  his  affections,  which  was 
sure  to  call  them  forth  in  their  most  ardent 
form.  Accordingly,  the  friendships  which 
he  contracted,  both  at  school  and  college, 
were  little  less  than  what  he  himself  de- 
scribes them,  *'  passions."  The  want  he  felt 
at  home  of  those  kindred  dispositions,  which 
greeted  him  amon^  **  Ida's  social  band,"  is 
thus  strongly  described  in  one  of  his  early 
poems*:— . 

14.1811.  On  hearing  of  the  lorn  of  hit  bdored  tdiool- 
fellow.  Lord  Byron  added  the  following  •  tansa  to  the 
first  canto  of  ChUde  Harold : — 

**  And  tbou«  mj  Mend  I — lince  nnarailing  woe 
Burttf  from  my  heart,  and  min^ea  with  the  strain— 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  e'en  Friendship  to  complain : 
But  thus  unlaurel'd  to  descend  in  Tain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  londy  breast. 
And  mix  onbleedhig  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest  I 

What  hadst  tboa  done  to  sbik  ao  peaceftdly  to  rest  ?  "] 

1  [*'  We  must  dissent  from  this  opinion,  and,  In  doing 
so,  we  beliere  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  oor  readers  of  all  classes.  But  the  db- 
serration,  eren  had  it  been  Just,  might  as  w^  have  been 
omitted  in  a  life  of  Lord  Byron,  who  certainly  had  no 
parental  home  from  which  his  feelings  could  hare  been 
estranged  by  any  possible  system  of  edncaUon.  The 
sweet  sources  of  veneration  had  never  flowed  for  htm, 
and  the  charities  of  fraternal  intercourse,  nature's  ear- 
liest and  best  antidotes  to  selfishness,  he  had  never 
koomu**^Qmart.  Rev.  1831.] 

*  [**  At  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  the  boy  goes  to 
•diool  From  that  moment  he  becomes  a  stranger  in  his 


**  Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  dalm, 
Endear'd  to  all  in  childhood's  very  name? 
Ah  1  sure  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  here. 
Which  whispers.  Friendship  will  be  doubly  dear 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  most  roam. 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home : 
Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  In  thoe^ 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradlso  to  me." 

Hiis  early  volume,  indeed,  abounds  widi 
the  most  affectionate  tributes  to  his  school- 
fellows. Even  his  expostulations  to  one  of 
them,  who  had  given  him  some  cause  for 
complaint,  are  thus  tenderly  conveyed :  — 

**  Tou  Imew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence. 
If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own ; 
Tou  know  me  unaltered  by  years  or  by  distance. 
Devoted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone. 

**  Tou  knew  ~  but  away  with  the  vain  retrospection. 
The  bond  of  afl^ctlon  no  longer  endures. 
Too  late  you  may  droop  o'er  the  fond  recollection. 
And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yoors." 

The  following  description  of  what  he  felt 
af^er  leaving  Harrow,  when  he  encountered 
in  the  world  anv  of  his  old  school-fellows, 
&lls  far  short  of  the  scene  which  actually 
occurred  but  a  few  years  before  his  death  in 
Italy, -^  when,  on  meeting  with  his  friend. 
Lord  Clare,  after  a  long  separation,  he  was 
affected  alxnost  to  tears  by  toe  recollections 
which  rushed  on  him. 

**  If  diance  soma  well  remsmbtr'd  ftoe. 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 
Advance  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  Joy, 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  prodaim'd  me  yet  a  boy ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around. 
Were  all  forgotten  when  ray  IHend  was  fond." 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  extracts  from  his 
memorandnm4xx)k,  which  I  have  given,  that 

dither's  hoose.  The  course  of  parental  kindness  is  in- 
terrupted. The  smiles  of  his  mother,  those  tender  ad- 
monitioos,  and  the  soUdtoos  care  of  both  his  parents,  are 
no  longer  b^bre  his  eyes  — year  aftfr  year  he  feds 
himself  more  detached  ttcm  them,  till  at  last  he  is  so 
eflbctually  weaned  from  the  connection,  as  to  find  himself 
happier  any  where  than  in  their  company."— CMcpsr, 
LeUen,} 

•  Even  ptevkraily  to  any  of  these  jchoc>l  IHeodaUpa, 
he  had  formed  the  same  sort  of  romantic  attachment  to  a 
boy  of  his  own  age,  the  son  of  one  of  his  tenants  at 
Kewstead ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  ot  bis  most  jo- 
venOe  poems,  in  which  he  dwells  no  less  vpon  the  in- 
equality tlian  the  warmth  of  this  friendship.    Tims:— 

**  Let  FbUy  smile,  to  view  the  name* 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined  ( 
Tet  Vhrtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  Viee  combined 

«  And  though  nneqnal  is  thy  Arts, 
Since  due  decfcM  my  higher  birlh, 
Tet  envy  not  this  nlidy  sUte, 
Thine  b  the  pride  of^modest  worth. 

«*  Oor  souls  at  least  congenial  meet. 
Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace  | 
Our  intercourse  is  not  less  sweet. 
Since  worth  of  ratak  supplies  the  phica 

**  November,  180S.*' 
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Mr.  Peel  was  one  o^  his  contemporaries  at 
Harrow ;  and  the  following  interesting  anec- 
dote of  an  occurrence  in  which  both  were 
concerned,  has  been  related  to  me  by  a  friend 
of  the  latter  gentleman,  in  whose  words 
I  shall  endearour  as  neariy  as  possible  to 
gire  it. 

While  Lord  Bjron  and  Mr.  Peel  were  at 
Harrow  together,  a  tyrant,  some  few  years 
older,  whose  name  was  •••**♦,  ckumed 
a  right  to  &g  little  Peel,  which  claim  (whether 
rj^tly  or  wrongly  I  know  not)  Peel  resisted. 
Wa  resistance,  however,  was  in  vain:  — 
••••#•  not  otAj  subdued  hkn,  but  deter- 
mined also  to  punish  the  refractory  slave ; 
and  proceeded  forthwith  to  put  this  deter- 
mination in  practice,  by  inflicting  a  kind  of 
bastinado  on  the  inner  fleshy  side  of  the 
boy*s  arm,  which,  during  the  operation,  was 
twisted  round  with  some  degree  of  technical 
skill,  to  render  the  pain  more  acute.  While 
die  stripes  were  succeeding  each  other,  and 
poor  Peel  writhing  under  them,  Byron  saw 
and  felt  for  the  misery  of  his  friend;  and  al- 
though he  knew  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  fight  ***•♦♦  with  any  hope  of  success, 
and  that  it  was  dangerous  even  to  approach 
him,  he  advanced  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
with  a  blush  of  rage,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a 
voice  trembling  between  terror  and  indig- 
nation, asked  very  humbly  if  ••••*• 
would  be  pleased  to  tell  him  "how  many 
•trines  he  meant  to  inflict?"— "Mliy,"  re- 
l  the  executioner, "  you  little  rascal, 
is  that  to  you?"— "Because  if  you 
,  **  said  Byron,  holding  out  his  arm,  **  I 
I  take  half!" 

ve  is  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
nimity  in  this  little  trait  which  is  truly 
: ;  and  however  we  may  smile  at  the 
ships  of  boys,  it  is  but  rarely  that  the 
ship  of  manhood  is  capable  of  any  thing 
)  generous. 

on^  his  school  favourites  a  great 
dunber,  it  may  be  observed,  were  nobles  or 
of  noble  fomfly— Lords  Clare  and  Delawarr ', 
the  Duke  of  I)or8et*,  and  young  Wingfield  ; 
and  that  their  rank  may  have  had  some 
share  in  first  attracting  his  r^ard  to  them, 
might  q>pear  from  a  circumstance  mentioned 
to  me  by  one  of  fab  school-lellows,  who, 
being  monitor  one  day,  had  put  Lord  Dela- 
warr on  his   list  for  punishment.    Byron 


I  [George-John,  fifth  Earl  Delawarr,  bora  October, 
1791,  mcoeeded  hto  telher,  July,  1795.  fai  an  onpabliihed 
letter  of  Lord  Byroa,  dated  Harrow,  Not.  4.  1802,  he 
•ajs,  **  Lord  Delawarr  U  conalderablj  younger  than  me, 
but  the  moat  good-tempered,  amiable,  derer  fellow  fai 
the  unlTerte:  to  all  which  he  adds  the  qnallty  (a  good 
one  hi  the  eyes  o(  a  woman)  of  being  remarkably 
Delawarr  and  myself  are,  in  a  manner, 
;    for    one   of  my   forefkthert   ia  Charles 


©= 


hearing  of  this,  came  np  to  him,  and  said, 
"Wildman,  I  find  you've  got  Delawarr  on 
your  list — prav  don't  Uck  him."  —  "Why 
not  ?  " —  Why,  I  don't  know — excq)t  that  he 
is  a  brother  peer.  But  pray  don't."  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  nis  interference, 
on  sock  grounds,  was  any  thing  but  successful. 
One  of  the  few  merits,  indeed,  of  public 
schools  is,  that  they  level,  in  some  degree, 
these  artificial  distinctions,  and  that,  however 
the  peer  may  have  his  revenge  in  the  world 
afterwards,  tne  young  plebeian  is,  for  once,  at 
lc»st,  on  something  like  an  equality  with 
him. 

It  IB  true  that  Lord  Byron's  high  notions 
of  rank  were,  in  his  boyish  days,  so  little 
disguised  or  softened  down,  as  to  draw  upon 
him,  at  times,  the  ridicule  of  his  companions  ; 
and  it  was  at  Dulwich,  I  think,  ttiat  from 
his  frequent  boast  of  the  superiority  of  an 
old  En^h  barony  over  all  the  later  creations 
of  the  peerage,  he  got  the  nickname  among 
the  boys,  of  "  the  Old  English  baron."  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  either  at 
school  or  afterwards,  he  was  at  all  euided  in 
the  selection  of  his  firiends  by  aristocratic 
sympathies.  On  ^e  contrary,  like  most 
very  proud  persons,  he  chose  his  intimates  in 
genend  from  a  ranJc  beneath  his  own,  and 
those  boys  whom  he  ranked  as  frierids  at 
school  were  mostly  of  this  description ;  while 
die  chief  charm  that  recommended  to  him 
his  youn^  favourites  was  their  inferiority  to 
himself  m  ace  and  strength,  which  enabled 
him  to  indu&e  his  generous  pride  by  taking 
upon  himself  when  necessary,  the  office  of 
their  protector. 

Among  those  whom  he  attached  to  himself 
by  this  latter  tie«  one  of  the  earliest  (though 
he  has  omitted  to  mention  his  name^  was 
William  Harness  9,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  Harrow  was  ten  years  of  age,  while 
Byron  was  fourteen.  Young  Harness,  still 
lame  fix«n  an  accident  of  his  childhood,  and 
but  just  recovered  fi^m  a  severe  illness,  was 
ill  fitted  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
public  school ;  and  Byron,  one  day,  seeing 
tiim  bullied  by  a  boy  much  older  and  stronger 
than  himself;  interfered  and  took  his  part. 
The  next  day,  as  the  little  fellow  was  standing 
alone,  Byron  came  to  him  and  said,  '*  Harness, 
if  any  one  bnllies  you,  tell  me,  and  FU  thrash 
him,  if  I  can,"    The  young  champion  kept 


the  First's  time,  married  hito  their  fkmily."— See  Bt- 

aOMIAMA.] 

s  [George-John-Frederick,  fourth  Duke  of  Dorset, 
bom  Nor.  1798.  This  amiable  nobleman  was  kUled  by 
a  fUl  from  his  horse,  while  hunting  near  Dublin,  Feb. 
IBIB.    See  pos/.  Letter,  No.  217.] 

>  [Mr.  Harness  is  now  minister  of  Regent  Square 
Church.  He  has  published  **Sermons  oo  the  Sacrament," 
the  '*  Ckmnexion  of  Christianity  with  Happiness,*'  ftc] 
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his  word,  and  they  were  from  this  time,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  their  ages»  in- 
separable friends.  A  coobiess,  however, 
subsequently  arose  between  them,  to  which 
and  to  the  juvenile  friendship  it  interrupted, 
Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Harness 
six  years  afterwards,  alludes  with  so  much 
kindly  feeling,  so  much  delicacy  and  frank- 
ness, that  I  am  tempted  to  anticipate  the 
date  of  the  letter,  and  give  an  extract  from 
it  here. 

"  We  both  seem  perfectly  to  recollect,  with 
a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  regret,  the  hours 
we  once  passed  together,  and  I  assure  you, 
most  sincerely,  they  are  numbered  among 
the  happiest  of  my  brief  chronicle  of  eiy'oy- 
ment.  I  am  now  getting  into  yeaan,  that  is  to 
say,  I  was  twenty  a  month  ago,  and  another 
year  will  send  me  into  the  world  to  run  my 
career  of  folly  with  the  rest.  I  was  then 
just  fourteen, — you  were  almost  the  first  of 
my  Harrow  friends,  certainly  ih^  first  in  my 
esteem,  if  not  in  date  ;  but  an  absence  from 
Harrow  for  some  time,  shortly  after,  and 
new  connections  on  your  side,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  our  conduct  (an  advantage  decidedly 
in  your  &vour)  from  that  turbulent  and 
riotous  disposition  of  mine,  which  impelled  me 
into  every  species  of  mischief, — all  these  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  destroy  an  intimacy, 
which  affection  urged  me  to  continue,  and 
memory  compels  me  to  regret.  But  there  is 
not  a  circumstance  attending  that  period, 
hardly  a  sentence  we  exchai^ed,  which  is 
not  impressed  on  my  mind  at  this  moment. 
I  need  not  say  more, — this  assurance  alone 
must  convince  you,  had  I  considered  them 
as  trivial,  they  would  have  been  less  indelible. 
How  well  I  recollect  the  perusal  of  your 
*  first  flights  I  *  There  is  another  circumstance 
you  do  not  know ; — the  firtt  lines  I  ever 
attempted  at  Harrow  were  addressed  to  you. 
You  were  to  have  seen  them ;  but  Sinclair 
had  the  copy  in  his  possession  when  we 
went  home  ; — and,  on  our  return,  we  were 
strwigers^  They  were  destroyed,  and  cer- 
tainly no  ^at  loss ;  but  you  will  perceive 
from  this  circumstance  my  opinions  at  an  age 
when  we  cannot  be  hypocrites. 

'*  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  theme  than 
I  intended,  and  I  shall  now  conclude  with 
what  I  ought  to  have  begun.  We  were  once 
friends, — nay,  we  have  always  been  so,  for 
our  separation  was  the  effect  of  chance,  not 
of  dissension^  I  do  not  know  how  far  our 
destinations  in  life  may  throw  us  together, 
but  if  opportunity  and  inclination  allow  you 
to  waste  a  thought  on  such  a  hare-brained 
being  as  myself^  you  will  find  me  at  least 
sincere,  and  not  so  bigoted  to  my  faults  as 
to  involve  others  in  the  consequences.  Will 
you  sometimes  write  to  me  ?    I  do  not  ask 


& 


it  often  ;  and,  if  we  meet,  let  us  be  what  we 
should  be,  and  what  we  were^ 

Of  the  tenaciousness  with  which,  as  we 
see  in  this  letter,  he  clung  to  all  the  im- 
pressions of  his  youth,  there  can  be  no 
stronger  proof  than  the  very  interesting  &ct, 
that,  while  so  little  of  his  own  boyish  cor- 
respondence has  been  preserved,  there  were 
found  among  his  papers  almost  all  the  notes 
and  letters  which  his  principal  school 
favourites,  even  the  youngest,  had  ever 
addressed  to  him ;  and,  in  some  cases,  where 
the  youthfiil  writers  had  omitted  to  date 
their  scrawls,  his  faithfiil  memory  had,  at  an 
interval  of  years  after,  supplied  the  deficiency. 
Among  these  memorials,  so  fondly  treasured 
by  him,  there  is  one  which  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  cite,  as  well  on  account  of  the  manly 
spirit  that  dawns  through  its  own  childish 
language,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  tender  and 
amiable  feeling  which,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
re-perusal  of  it,  in  other  days,  awakei^  in 
Byron: — 

"  TO  THE  LORD  BYRON,  Ac.  &c. 

*'  Harrow  on  the  HIU,  July  28. 1805. 

**  Since  you  have  been  so  unusually  unkind 
to  me,  in  calling  me  names  whenever  you 
meet  me,  of  late,  I  must  beg  an  explanation, 
wishing  to  know  whether  you  choose  to  be  as 
good  fnends  with  me  as  ever.  I  must  own 
that,  for  this  last  month,  you  have  entirely 
cut  me, — for,  I  suppose,  your  new  cronies. 
But  think  not  that  1  will  (because  you  choose 
to  take  into  your  head  some  whim  or  other) 
be  always  gomg  up  to  you,  nor  do,  as  I  ob- 
serve certain  other  feuows  doing,  to  regain 
your  fiiendship ;  nor  think  that  I  am  your 
firiend  either  through  interest,  or  because  you 
are  bigger  and  older  than  I  am.  No, — it 
never  was  so,  nor  ever  shall  be  so.  I  was 
only  your  fiiend,  and  am  so  still, — unless 
you  go  on  in  thi9  way,  calling  me  names 
whenever  you  see  me.  I  am  sure  you  may 
easily  perceive  I  do  not  like  it  \  therefore, 
why  should  you  do  it,  unless  you  wish  that 
I  should  no  longer  be  your  mend?  And 
why  should  I  be  so,  if  you  treat  me  unkindly  ? 
I  have  no  interest  in  being  so.  Though  you 
do  not  let  the  boys  bully  me,  yet  if  wm 
treat  me  unkindly,  that  is  to  me  a  great  deal 
worse. 

*'  I  am  no  hypocrite,  Byron,  nor  will  I,  for 
your  pleasure,  ever  suffer  you  to  call  me 
names,  if  you  wish  me  to  be  your  fiiend.  If 
not,  I  cannot  help  it,  I  am  sure  no  one  can 
say  that  I  will  crii\ge  to  rerain  a  firiendship 
that  you  have  rejected.  Why  should  I  do 
so?  Am  I  not  vour  equal?  Therefore, 
what  int»«st  can  I  have  in  doing  so  ?  When 
we  meet  again  in  the  world,  (uiat  is,  if  you 
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chooee  it,)  ytm  cannot  advance  or  promote 
me,  nor  I  you.  Therefore  I  bee  and  entreat 
of  you,  if  you  Talue  my  friendship, — which, 
by  your  conduct,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  think 
you  do, — not  to  call  me  the  names  you  do, 
aor  abuse  me.  Till  that  time,  it  will  be  out 
of  my  power  to  call  you  friend.  I  shall  be 
obliged  for  an  answer  as  soon  as  it  is  con- 
yenient ;  till  then 

•*  I  remain  yours, 

«    • 
•*  I  cannot  say  your  friend.* 

Endorsed  on  this  letter,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Lord  Byron,  is  the  following : — 

''This  and  another  letter  were  written 
at  Harrow,  by  my  thertt  and  I  hope  ever, 
beloved  friencC  Lord  •  ♦,  when  we  were  both 
school-boys,  and  sent  to  my  study  in  conse- 
quence of  some  childish  misunderstanding, 
—  the  only  one  which  ever  arose  between  us. 
It  was  of  short  duration,  and  I  retain  this 
note  solely  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it 
to  his  perusal,  that  we  may  smile  over  the 
recollection  of  the  insignificance  of  our  first 
and  last  quarrel 

**  Byron." 

In  a  letter,  dated  two  years  afterwards, 
from  the  same  boy »,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  trait : — "I  think,  by  your 
last  letter,  that  you  are  very  much  piqued 
witb  most  of  your  finends  ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken  you  are  a  little  piqued  with 
me.  In  one  part  you  say,  *  There  b  little 
or  no  doubt  a  few  ^ears,  or  months,  will 
render  us  as  politely  mdifferent  to  each  other 
as  if  we  had  never  passed  a  portion  of  our 
time  together.'  Indeed  Byron,  you  wrong 
me,  and  I  have  no  doubt — at  least,  I  hope 
— you  wrong  yourself." 

As  that  propensity  to  self-delineation, 
which  so  strongly  pervades  his  maturer 
works  is,  to  the  full,  as  predominant  in  his 
early  productions,  there  needs  no  better 
record  of  his  mode  of  life,  as  a  school4x)y, 
than  what  these  fondly  circumstantial  efiu- 


1  There  are.  In  other  letters  of  the  ume  writer,  some 
corlou*  prooft  of  the  passionate  and  Jealous  sensibility 
ofBTTOo.  From  one  of  them,  for  instance,  we  collect 
that  be  bad  taken  oflbnce  at  his  young  (Hend's  addressing 
bim  *'mj dear  Byron.**  instead  of  ** my  dearest ;  '*  and 
fipom  another,  that  his  jealoasy  had  been  awakened  by  some 
expresdons  of  regret  which  his  correspondent  had  ex- 
pressed at  the  departure  of  Lord  John  Russell  for 
Spate :~ 

**  Ton  tdl  me,**  says  the  young  letter.writer,  **  that 
jaa  nerer  knew  me  in  such  an  agitation  as  I  was  when  I 
wrots  my  last  letter ;  and  do  you  not  think  I  had  reason 
to  bt  ao?  I  received  a  letter  from  you  on  Saturday, 
teOiag  me  you  were  going  abroad  for  six  years  in  March, 
and  oo  Sondaj  J<An  Russell  set  off  for  Spain.  Was  not 
flat  aafflctoit  to  make  me  rather  melancholy  ?  Bat  how 
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sions  supply.    Thus  the  sports  he  delighted 
and  excelled  in  are  enumerated :— 

**  Yet  when  c(mfinement's  lingering  hour  was  done. 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one : 
Together  we  impell'd  the  flying  ball, 

Togedto'  J<rin*d  in  cricket's  manly  toil. 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  riTer*s  spoQ ; 
Or,  plunging  from  the  green,  declining  shore. 
Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  waters  bore ; 
In  erery  element,  nnchang*d.  the  same. 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name.** 

The  danger  which  he  incurred  in  a  fight 
with  some  of  the  neighbouring  farmers — an 
event  well  remembered  by  some  of  his 
school-fellows — is  thus  commemorated : — 

**  Stni  I  remember,  in  the  foctious  strife, 
The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life ; 
High  poised  in  air  the  massy  wei4)on  hung. 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue  : 
Whilst  1.  in  combat  with  another  foe. 
Fought  on,  unconscious  of  the  Impending  blow. 
Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career  ~~ 
Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear ; 
Disarm*d  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  hand. 
The  grorelling  savage  rolled  upon  the  sand." 

Some  feud,  it  appears,  had  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  the  cricket-ground,  between  these 
"clods"  (as  in  school-language  they  are 
called)  and  the  boys,  and  one  or  two  skir- 
mishes had  previously  taken  place.  But  the 
engagement  here  recorded  was  accidentally 
brought  on  by  the  breaking  up  of  school  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  volunteers  from  drill, 
both  happenir^,  on  that  occasion,  at  the 
same  hour.  This  circumstance  accounts  for 
the  use  of  the  musket,  the  butt-end  of  which 
was  aimed  at  Byron's  head,  and  would  have 
felled  him  to  the  ground,  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  his  mend  Tatersal^  a  lively, 
nigh-spirited  boy,  whom  he  addresses  here 
under  the  name  of  Davus. 

Notwithstanding  these  ^neral  habits  of 
play  and  idleness,  which  micht  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  certain  absence  of  reflection  and 
feeling,  there  were  moments  when  the  youth- 
ful poet  would  retire  thoughtfiilly  within 


can  you  possibly  imagine  that  I  was  more  agitated  <m 
John  Russell's  account,  who  is  gone  for  a  hm  months, 
and  from  whom  I  shall  hear  constantly,  than  at  your 
going  for  six  years  to  travel  over  most  part  of  the  world, 
when  I  shall  hardly  ever  hear  from  you,  and  perhaps  may 
never  see  you  again  ? 

**  It  has  very  much  hurt  me  your  telling  me  that  you 
mi^t  be  excused  if  you  felt  rather  jealous  at  my  ex. 
pressing  more  sorrow  for  the  departure  of  the  friend  who 
was  with  me,  than  of  that  one  who  was  absent.  It  is 
quite  impossible  you  can  think  I  am  more  sorry  for 
John's  absence  than  I  shall  be  for  yours ;— I  shall  there- 
fore  finish  the  subject.** 

s  [The  Rev.  John  Cedl  Tatersal,  B.  A.  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  died,  Dec.  IMS,  at  HaU*s.Flaoe, 
Kent,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.] 
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himself,  and  give  way  to  moods  of  musing 
uncongenial  with  the  usual  cheerfulness  of 
his  age.  They  show  a  tomb  in  the  church- 
yard at  Harrow,  commanding  a  view  over 
Windsor,  which  was  so  well  known  to  be 
his  favourite  resting-place,  that  the  boys 
called  it  **  Byron's  tomb  >  ;**  and  here,  they 
say,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours  wrapt  up  in 
thought,  —  brooding  lonelily  over  the  first 
stirrings  of  passion  and  genius  in  his  soul, 
and  occasionally,  perhaps,  indulging  in  those 
bright  forethoii^ts  of  fjaime,  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  when  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  these  remark- 
able lines :  — 

**  My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone ; 
If  Uiat  with  honour  fiUl  to  crown  injchqr. 
Oh  majr  no  other  fiune  my  deeds  repaj  1 
That,  only  that,  shall  single  oat  the  spot. 
By  that  remember'd,  or  with  that  fi>rfot." 

In  the  autumn  of  1802,  he  passed  a  short 
time  with  his  mother  at  Bath,  and  entered, 
rather  prematurely,  into  some  of  the  gaieties 
of  the  place.  At  a  masquerade  given  by 
Lady  Riddel,  he  appeared  in  the  character 
of  a  Turkish  boy,  —  a  sort  of  anticipation, 
both  in  beauty  and  costume,  of  his  own 
youn^  Selim,  in  '*The  Bride.'*  0>n  his 
entering  into  the  house,  some  person  in  the 
crowd  attempted  to  snatch  the  diamond 
crescent  from  his  turban,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  PJ^mpt  interposition  of  one  of  the 
party.  The  lady  who  mentioned  to  me  this 
circumstance,  and  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Byron  at  that  period,  adds  the 
following  remark  in  the  communication  with 
which  she  has  favoured  me :  —  "At  Bath  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Lord  Byron, — his  mother 
frequently  sent  for  me  to  take  tea  with  her. 
He  was  always  very  pleasant  and  droll,  and, 
when  conversing  about  absent  firiends,  showed 
a  slight  turn  for  sadre,  which  after-years,  as 
is  well  known,  gave  a  finer  edge  to.^ 

We  come  now  to  an  event  in  his  life 
which,  according  to  his  own  deliberate  per- 


1  To  this  tomb  he  thus  refers  in  the  **  ChUdish  Recol- 
lections," as  printed  in  hts  first  unpublished  Tolume :  — 
**  Oft  when,  oppress'd  with  sad,  fordxxUng  gloom, 

I  sat  reclined  upon  our  finrourite  tomb.** 
*  [**  That  this  aflUr  gare  a  colour  to  all  his  Aiture 
lU^  we  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  believe.    ItwasbU 
own  mind  that  gave  the  cirfour  to  the  aflklr.    It  was  his 
disposition  to  akn  always  at  unattainable  things.    If  be 
had  married  this  idol,  he  would  Tery  soon  have  drawn  the 
same  conduslon  respecting  her,  which  he  drew  respect- 
ing all  the  oi)||ects  of  his  more  soocessAil  pursuit  :— 
*  'Tls  mk  old  lesson ;  Time  approres  it  true. 
And  they  who  know  it  best  deplore  it  moat ; 

When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo. 
The  paltry  prise  is  hardly  worth  the  cost.'  **— 

Wettminster  Beft.} 

'  [**  Neither  this  nor  a  tbouiiDd  other  Instances  — beg- 


snasion,  exercised  a  lasting  and  paramoont 
influence  over  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
character  and  career. 

It  was  in  the  year  1803  that  his  heart, 
already  twice,  as  we  have  seen,  possessed 
with  we  childish  notion  that  it  loved,  con- 
ceived an  attachment  which — young  as  he 
was,  even  then,  for  such  a  feeling  —  sunk  so 
deep  into  his  mind  as  to  give  a  colour  to  all 
his  future  life.«  That  unsuccessful  loves  are 
generally  the  most  lasting,  is  a  truth,  how- 
ever sad,  which  unlttckil}^  did  not  require 
this  instance  to  confirm  it'  To  the  same 
cause,  I  fear,  must  be  traced  the  perfect 
innocence  and  romance  which  distinguish 
this  very  early  attachment  to  Miss  Chaworth 
from  the  many  others  that  succeeded,  with- 
out eflbcing  it  in  his  heart ;  —  making  it  the 
onlv  one  ^ose  details  can  be  entei^  into 
with  safety,  or  whose  results,  however 
darkening  thdr  influence  oo  himself  can  be 
dwelt  upon  with  pleasurable  interest  by 
others. 

On  leaving  Bath,  Mrs.  Byron  took  up  her 
abode,  in  lodgings,  at  Nottingham,  —  New- 
stead  Abbey  being  at  that  time  let  to  Lord 
Grey  de  Ruthen,  —  and  during  the  Harrow 
vacations  of  this  year,  she  was  joined  there 
by  her  son.  So  attached  was  he  to  New- 
stead,  that  even  to  be  in  its  ndghbourfaood 
was  a  delight  to  him ;  and,  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Grey,  he  used  some- 
times to  sleep,  for  a  ni^ht,  at  the  small  house 
near  the  gate^  which  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  **  The  Hut."*  An  intimacy,  how- 
ever, soon  sprung  up  between  him  and  his 
noble  tenant  and  an  apartment  in  the  abbey 
was  from  thenceforth  alwavs  at  his  service. 
To  the  fiunily  of  SiGss  Cnaworth,  who  re- 
sided at  Annesley,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newstead,  he  had  been  maude 
known,  some  time  befor^  in  London,  and 
now  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  them. 
The  young  heiress  herself  combined  with 
the  many  worldly  advantages  that  encircled 


^-. 


ging  Mr.  Moore*s  pardon —can  confirm  the  truth  of  any 
such  senseleu  assertion.  If  unsuccessful,  mean  unre- 
quited lores— wtaidi  here  they  manUestly  must  do— 
then  all  obsenratlon  and  all  experience  show  that  ge- 
nerally they  are  transient  It  must  be  so.  It  is  altogether 
unnatural  to  cUug  hopelessly  to  any  passicm—  of  lore  or 
hate.  It  must  die.  If  it  lived  long  Intensely,  It  would 
kill  the  soul  of  the  sufferer.  If  it  live  long  languidly, 
then  we  must  not  call  it  lasting ;  for  languor  is  one  thing 
and  passion  Is  another:  and  what  right  to  the  name  of 
passion  has  a  yague,  aimless  feeling,  that  now  and  then, 
to  the  touch  of  some  accidental  association,  lifts  Its  head 
up  ttom  sleep,  and  tiien  lays  it  down  again  on  die  pillow 
of  obUrion  ?  " — Wn-aoK-l 

4  I  find  this  dreumstance,  of  his  harlng  occastonalty 
slept  at  the  Hut,  though  asserted  by  one  of  the  old 
■enrants,  mudi  doubted  by  odiers. 
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her,  much  penonal  beauty,  and  a  disposition 
the  most  amiaUe  and  attaching.  Though 
already  fully  aliye  to  her  channs,  it  was  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  sp^ddn^  that 
die  young  poet,  who  was  then  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  whUe  the  object  of  his  admii»- 
tion  was  about  two  years  older,  seems  to 
have  drunk  deepest  of  that  fascination  whose 
effects  were  to  be  so  lasting;  —  six  short 
summer  weeks  which  he  now  passed  in  her 
companv  bein^  sufficient  to  lay  the  found- 
ation of  a  fedmg  for  all  life. 

He  used,  at  firat,  thou^  offered  a  bed  at 
Annesley,  to  return  every  ni^t  to  Newstead, 
to  8leq> ;  alleging  as  a  reason  that  he  was 
afraid  of  the  fiimilv  pictures  of  the  Cha- 
worths,  —  that  he  rancied  "  they  had  taken 
a  grudge  to  him  on  account  of  the  duel,  and 
would  come  down  from  their  frames  at  night 
to  haunt  him."  ^  At  length,  one  evening,  he 
said  gravely  to  Miss  Chaworth  and  her 
cousin,  *'  In  ^ing  home  last  night  I  saw  a 
bogle;** — which  Scotch  term  l^ing  wholly 
uninteUifffble  to  the  young  ladies,  he  ex- 
plained mat  he  had  seen  a  ghost^  and  would 
not  therefore  return  to  Newstead  that  even- 
ing. From  this  time  he  always  slept  at 
Annesley  during  the  remainder  of  his  visit, 
which  was  interrupted  only  by  a  short  ex- 
cursion to  Matlock  and  Castleton,  in  which 
he  had  the  happiness  of  accompanying  Miss 
Chaworth  and  her  party,  and  of  which  the 
following  interesting  notice  appears  in  one 
of  his  memorandim^books :  — 

"  When  I  was  fifteen  jears  of  age,  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  a  cavern  m  Derbyshire,  I  had 
to  cross  in  a  boat  (in  which  two  people  only 
could  lie  down)  a  stream  which  flows  under 
a  rock,  with  die  rock  so  close  upon  the 
water  as  to  admit  the  boat  onlv  to  be  pushed 
on  by  a  ferryman  (a  sort  of  Charon)  who 
wades  at  the  stern,  stooping  all  the  time. 
The  companion  of  my  transit  was  M.  A.  C^ 
with  whom  I  had  been  lone  in  love,  and 
never  told  it,  thoucfa  the  had  discovered  it 
without.  I  recolkct  my  sensations,  but 
cannot  describe  them,  and  it  is  as  well.  We 
were  a  party,  a  Mr.  W.,  two  Miss  W.s, 
Mr.  andf  ftfrs.  CI — ke.  Miss  R.  and  my 
M.  A.  C.  Alas  I  why  do  I  say  mr  ?  Our 
union  would  have  healed  fetids  in  which 
blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers,  —  it 
would  have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich,  it 
would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two 
persons  not  ill  matched  in  years  (she  is  two 


>  It  maj  possibly  hftrv  been  the  reconectlon  of  these 
plctares  that  suggested  to  hhn  the  fc^owing  Unes  in  the 
Siege  of  Corinth  :  — 
**  Like  the  figures  on  arras  that  gloomllj  glare, 

Stirr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air, 


(i^ 


years  my  elder),  and  —  and — and  —  what 
haf  been  the  result  ?** 

In  the  dances  of  the  evening  at  Matlock, 
Miss  Chaworth,  of  course,  joined,  while  her 
lover  sat  lookinj^  on,  solitary  and  mortified. 
It  is  not  impossible,  indeed,  that  the  dislike 
which  he  always  expressed  for  this  amuse- 
ment may  have  originated  in  some  bitter 
pang,  felt  in  his  vouUi,  on  seeing  **  the  lady 
of  ms  love  "  led  out  by  others  to  the  gay 
dance  from  which  he  was  himself  excluded. 
On  the  present  occasion,  die  young  heiress 
of  Ann^ey  having  had*  for  her  partner  (as 
often  happens  at  Matlock)  some  person 
with  whom  she  was  wholly  unacquainted, 
on  her  .resuming  her  seat,  Byion  said  to  her 
pettishly,  **!  hope  you  like  your  firiend?" 
The  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  lips  when 
he  was  accosted  by  an  ungainly4ooking 
Scotch  lady,  who  rather  boisterously  claimed 
him  as  **  cousin,**  and  was  putting  his  pride 
to  the  torture  with  her  vulgarity,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  his  fair  companion  retort- 
ing archly  in  his  ear,  **  I  hope  you  like  your 
firiend?" 

His  time  at  Annesley  was  mostly  passed 
in  riding  with  Miss  Chaworth  and  h^  cousin, 
sitting  m  idle  reverie,  as  was  his  custom, 
pulling  at  his  handkerchief  or  in  firing  at  a 
door  which  opens  upon  the  terrace,  and 
whidi  still,  I  believe,  bears  the  marks  of  his 
shots.  But  his  chief  delist  was  in  sitting 
to  hear  Miss  Chaworth  play ;  and  the  pretty 
Welsh  air,  •*  Mary  Anne,**  was  (partly,  of 
course,  on  account  of  the  name)  h^  especial 
favourite.    During  all  this  time  he  had  the 

Cof  knowing  that  the  heart  of  her  he 
d  was  occupied  by  another ; — that,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it, 

**  Her  ilgbs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was 
Eren  as  a  brother— but  no  more.** 

Neither  is  it,  indeed,  probable,  had  even 
her  affections  been  disencaged,  that  Lord 
Byron  would,  at  this  time,  have  been  selected 
as  the  object  of  them.  A  seniority  oi  two 
years  gives  to  a  girl,  **  on  the  eye  of  woman- 
nood,"  an  advance  into  life  with  which  the 
boy  keeps  no  proportionate  pace.  Miss 
Chawortn  looked  upon  Byron  as  a  mere 
school-boy.  He  was  in  his  manners,  too,  at 
that  period,  rough  and  odd«  and  (as  I  have 
heard  from  more  than  one  auarter)  by  no 
means  popular  among  girls  ot  his  own  age. 
I(  at  any  moment,  however,  he  had  flattered 


So  seen  by  the  dying  Ump*s  fltftil  light. 
Lifeless,  butUfe-Uke,  and  awftd  to  sight  \ 
As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come  down 
From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  Images  frown.** 
[See  Works,  p.  127.] 
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himself  with  the  hope  of  being  loved  by  her, 
a  circumstance  mentioned  in  his  **  Memo- 
randa,** as  one  of  the  most  painful  of  those 
humiliations  to  which  the  defect  in  his  foot 
had  exposed  him,  must  have  let  the  truth  in, 
with  dreadful  certainty,  upon  his  heart.  He 
either  was  told  of,  or  overheard.  Miss  Cha- 
worth  saying  to  her  maid,  "  Do  you  think  I 
could  care  any  thin^  for  that  lame  boy?** 
This  speech,  as  he  hmiself  described  it,  was 
like  a  shot  through  his  heart.  Though  late 
at  niffht  when  he  heard  it,  he  instantly 
darted  out  of  the  house,  and  scarcely  know- 
ing whither  he  ran,  never  stopped  till  he 
found  himself  at  Newstead. 

The  picture  which  he  has  drawi\  of  his 
youthfiu  love,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  his  poems,  '*  The  Dream,**  shows  how 
genius  and  feeling  can  elevate  the  realities 
of  this  life,  and  give  to  the  commonest 
events  and  objects  an  undying  lustre.  The 
old  hall  at  Annesley,  under  the  name  of 
"  the  antique  oratory,**  will  long  call  up  to 
fancy  the  **  mmden  and  the  youth**  who  once 
stood  in  it :  while  the  image  of  the  **  lovei^s 
steed,**  though  suggested  by  the  unromandc 
race-ground  of  Nottingham,  will  not  the  less 
conduce  to  the  ^erd  charm  of  the  scene, 
and  share  a  portion  of  that  light  which  only 
genius  could  shed  over  it.  i 

He  appears  ahready,  at  this  boyish  age,  to 
have  been  so  fitf  a  proficient  in  gallantry  as 
to  know  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  the 
trophies  of  former  triumphB  in  achieving  new 
ones ;  for  he  used  to  boast,  with  much  pride, 
to  ACss  Chaworth,  of  a  locket  which  some 
fair  &vourite  had  given  him,  and  which  pro- 
bably may  have  been  a  present  firom  that 
pretty  cousin,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  such 
warmth  in  one  of  the  notices  ahready  quoted. 
He  was  also,  it  appears,  not  a  little  aware 
of  his  own  beauty,  which,  notwithstanding 


I 


^  [**Thiii«be«itiA]n7exprened,  andtheienttmentit 
tnie  to  natare ;  but  we  cannot  think  it  peculiarly  a|>pU- 
cable  to  the  *  Dream.*  The  old  hall  of  Annetlejr  if  not  a 
commoD  oliifect.  In  itaelf,  and  ftOl  leu  so  is  *  the  ancient 
oratory.*  *  A  maiden  and  a  youth,*  are  doubtless  common 
objecu  ;  but  hare  not  such  common  obJecU  many 
millions  of  times —are  they  not  the  only  themes,  of  all 
most  impassioned  song?  As  to  the  lorer's  <  steed,*— no 
more  poetical  animal  going  than  a  horse  I  Had  his  lord- 
ship been  about  to  mount  a  mule,  or  take  his  departure 
on  a  donkey,  it  might  hare  required  all  his  genius  to 
throw  an  undying  lustre  orer  *  that  object*  and  'that 
erent*  The  reader  might  hare  thought  of  Peter  Bell. 
With  regard  to  the  race-ground  of  Nottingham,  as  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surfkce.  It  b  not  unromantic,  but 
quite  the  rererse ;  merely  as  a  race-ground,  it  will  be 
neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  of  Byron*8  '  Dream.* 
Let  Mr.  Moore,  the  next  time  he  philosophises  on  the 
power  of  poetical  genius  to  shed  undying  lustre  on  '  the 
commonest  obiects  and  events,*  turn  from  Byron  in  all  his 
glory,  to  Wordsworth  in  aU  Ua—and  then  he  win  be 


the  tendency  to  corpulence  derived  from  his 
mother,  gave  promise,  at  this  time,  of  that 
peculiar  expression  into  which  his  features 
refined  and  kindled  afterwards. 

With  the  summer  holidavs  ended  this 
dream  of  his  youth.  He  saw  Miss  Chaworth 
once  more  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  took 
his  last  ferewell  of  her  (as  he  himself  used 
to  relate)  on  that  bilinear  Annesley^  which, 
in  his  poem  of  **  The  Dream,**  he  describes 
so  happily  as  **  crowned  with  a  peculiar 
diadem.**  No  one,  he  declared,  coiud  have 
told  how  much  he  felt — for  his  countenance 
was  calm,  and  his  feeling  restrained.  **  The 
next  time  I  see  you,**  said  he  in  parting  with 
her,  •*  I  suppose  you  will  be  Mrs.  Chaworth  5,** 
— and  her  answer  was,  "  I  hope  so.**  It  was 
before  this  interview  that  he  wrote,  with  a 
pencil,  in  a  volume  of  Madame  de  Maintenoo's 
letters,  belonging  to  her,  the  following  verses, 
which  have  never,  I  believe,  befi)re  been  pub- 
lished* : — 

**  Oh  Monory,  torture  me  no  more, 
The  present's  all  o*ercast ; 
My  hopes  of  ftiture  bliss  are  o*cr. 

In  mercy  veil  the  past. 
Why  bring  those  images  to  yUm 

I  henceforth  must  resign  ? 
Ah!  why  those h^>py  hours reo0w,    ' 

That  nerer  can  be  mine  ? 
Past  irieasure  doubles  present  pafai. 

To  sorrow  adds  regret. 
Regret  and  hope  are  both  in  Tain, 
I  ask  but  to— forget." 

In  the  followmg  year,  1605,  Miss  Cha- 
worth was  married  to  his  successful  rival, 
Mr.  John  Musters ;  and  a  person  who  was 
present  when  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
event  was  communicated  to  mm,  thus  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  he  received  it. 
— **  I  was  present  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
marriage.  His  mother  said,  *  Bvron,  I  have 
some  news  for  you.' — *  WeU,  wnat  is  it  ?* — 

Just  to  Nature  and  to  her  diosen  Btad,** '—Blackwood, 
1830.] 

3  Among  the  unpublished  rerses  of  his  In  my  pos- 
session, I  find  the  following  fragment,  written  not  loog 
after  tills  period  1 — 

**  HUls  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren. 

Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  •tray'd. 
How  the  northern  tempests,  warring. 
Howl  abore  thy  tufted  shade  I 
**  Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling. 
Former  fkrourlte  haunts  I  see ; 
Now  no  more  my  Mai^  smiling. 
Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me.** 

[See  Works,  p.  S94.] 
>  The  lady*s  huibaod,  for  some  time,  took  her  ftmOy 


«  These  stansas,  I  have  staice  found,  are  not  Lord 
Byron's,  but  the  production  of  Lady  Tulte,  and  are  ooo- 
talned  in  a  Tolume  published  by  her  Ladyship  In  the  year 
IT^i.'^SeeomdEdMm, 
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'  Take  out  vour  handkerchief  first,  for  you 
will  want  it,'— 'Nonsense!'— 'Take  out 
vour  handkerchief,  I  say/  He  did  so,  to 
humour  her.  'Miss  Chaworth  is  married.' 
An  expression  very  peculiar,  impossible  to 
describe,  passed  over  hia  pal^  face,  and  he 
hurried  his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket, 
saying,  with  an  aflfected  air  of  coldness  and 
nonchalance,  'Is  that  all?'— 'Why,  lex- 
pected  you  would  have  been  plunged  in 
grief  I' — He  made  no  r^ly,  and  soon  began 
to  talk  about  something  else." 

His  pursuits  at  Hairow  continued  to  be 
of  the  same  truant  description  during  the 
whole  of  his  stay  there ;  —  "  always,"  as  he 
says  himself  "  cricketii^,  rebelling ',  rowing, 
and  in  all  manner  of  mischiefe."  The  "re- 
belling," of  which  he  here  speaks,  (though 
it  never,  I  believe,  proceeded  to  any  act  of 
violence,)  took  place  on  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Drury  fiom  nis  situation  as  head  master, 
w^en  three  candidates  for  the  vacant  chair 
presented  themselves,— -Mark  Drury,  Evans, 
and  Butler.  On  the  first  movement  to  which 
this  contest  gave  rise  in  the  school,  young 
Wildman  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  for 
Mark  Drurv,  while  Byron  at  first  held  him- 
self aloof  m>m  any.  Anxious,  however,  to 
have  him  as  an  ally,  one  of  the  Drury  fiiction 
said  to  Wildman — "Byron,  I  know,  will  not 
join,  because  he  doesn't  choose  to  act  se- 
cond to  any  one,  but,  by  giving  up  the  leader- 
ship to  him,  you  may  at  once  secure  him." 
Tills  Wildman  accordingly  did,  and  Byron 
took  the  command  of  the  party. 

The  violence  with  whicn  he  opposed  the 
election  of  Dr.  Butler  on  this  occasion 
(chieflv  fiom  the  warn  affection  which  he 
had  felt  towards  the  last  master)  continued 
to  embitter  his  relations  with  that  gentleman 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  at  Harrow. 
Unh^nnly  their  opportunities  of  collision 
were  the  more  fireouent  fiom  Byron's  being 
a  resident  in  Dr.  Butler's  house.  One  day 
the  young  rebel,  in  a  fit  of  defiance,  tore 
down  all  the  gratings  fiom  the  window  in 
the  hall ;  and  when  called  upon  by  his  host 
to  say  why  he  had  committed  this  violence, 
answered,  with  stem  coolness,  "Because 
they  darkened  the  halL"  On  another  occa- 
sion he  explicitly,  and  so  fiir  manfiilly,  avowed 
to  this  gentleman's  fiu^e  the  pique  ne  enter- 

1  Gibbon,  in  fpaaking  of  public  icIiooIa,  mts— **  The 
arimic  temm  ixt  a  nbeOiaa  luu  difplayed.  in  their  trae 
eoloon,  Um  odnitCen  and  petrioCs  of  tlie  rising  gener- 
ation." Sndk  prognortici,  bowerer,  are  not  alwajt  to  be 
nUtdd  on  I— the  mild,  peaoeAil  Addison  was,  when  at 
icbool,  tba  Riocessftd  leader  of  a  barring-out^ 

•  TUs  anecdote,  which  I  tiare  giren  on  the  testimony 
of  one  of  Lord  Byron's  schoolfellows.  Dr.  Butler  himself 
Msnres  me^  has  but  Tcry  little  Ibundatlon  in  fiM:t.—&coiMf 


& 


tained  against  him.  It  has  long  been  cus- 
tomary, at  the  end  of  a  term,  for  the  master 
to  invite  the  upper  boys  to  dine  with  him ; 
and  these  invitations  are  generally  considered 
as,  like  royal  ones,  a  sort  of  command. 
Lord  Byron,  however,  when  asked,  sent 
back  a  refiisal,  which  rather  surprising  Dr. 
Butler,  he,  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
occurred,  inquired  of  him,  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  boys,  his  motive  for  tms  step :  — 
"  Have  you  any  other  engagement  ?  "-^"  No, 
sir."  —  "But  you  must  have  some  reason. 
Lord  Byron."— "I  have."— "What  is  it?" 
— "  Wfiy,  Dr.  Butler,"  replied  the  younff  peer, 
with  proud  composure,  "  if  you  should  hap- 
pen to  come  into  my  nei^bourhood  when  I 
was  staying  at  Newstead,  I  certainly  should 
not  ask  you  to  dine  with  me,  and  therefore 
feel  that  I  ought  not  to  dine  with  youJ*^ 

The  general  character  which  he  bore  among 
the  masters  at  Harrow  was  that  of  an  idle 
boy,  who  would  never  learn  anjrthing ;  and, 
as  fkr  as  regarded  his  tasks  in  school,  this 
reputation  was,  by  his  own  avowal,  not  ill- 
founded.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  look 
through  the  books  which  he  had  then  in 
use,  and  which  are  scribbled  over  with  clumsy 
interlined  translations,  without  beine  struck 
with  the  narrow  extent  of  his  classic^  attain- 
ments. The  most  ordinary  Greek  words 
have  their  English  signification  scrawled 
under  them,  showing  too  plainly  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  familiarised  with  their  mean- 
ing to  trust  himself  without  this  aid.  Thus, 
in  his  Xenophonwe  find  vcoiy  ^fottng — oaf 
fmoiVy  bodies  —  avOpiairoig  roig  ayaOoiCf  good 
men,  &c,  &c, — and  even  in  the  volumes  of 
Greek  plays  which  he  presented  to  the  library 
on  his  departure,  we  observe,  among  other 
instances,  the  common  word  xP^^^  pi'o- 
vided  with  its  English  representative  in  the 
margm. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  backvrardness 
in  the  mere  verbal  scholarship,  on  which 
so  larse  and  precious  a  portion  of  life  is 
wasted^  in  all  that  general  and  miscellaneous 
knowledge  which  is  alone  usefiil  in  the  worid, 
he  was  makine  rapid  and  even  wonderfiil 
progress.  Wim  a  inind  too  inc^uisitive  and 
excursive  to  be  imprisoned  withm  statutable 
limits,  he  flew  to  subjects  that  interested  his 
ah*eady  manly  tastes,  with  a  zest  which  it  is 


>  It  is  deplorable  to  consider  the  loss  which  children 
make  of  their  time  at  most  sdiools,  employing,  or  rather 
casting  away,  dx  or  seren  years  in  the  learning  of  words 
only,  and  that  rery  imperfectly.*'— Cowley, fssoiyy. 

**  Would  not  a  Chinese,  who  took  notice  of  our  way 
of  breeding,  be  apt  to  imagine  that  all  our  young  gen- 
tlemen were  designed  to  be  teachers  and  professors  of 
the  dead  languages  of  foreign  countries,  and  not  to  be 
men  of  business  in  their  own  ?  **^Loeke  o»  Edmcatiom, 
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in  vain  to  expeet  that  the  mere  pedantries 
of  school  comd  ins{»re ;  and  the  irr^;ular, 
but  ardent,  snatches  of  study  which  he  caught 
in  this  way,  eave  to  a  mind  like  his  an  mi- 
pulse  forwards,  which  left  more  disciplined 
and  plodding  competitors  hr  behind.  The 
list,  mdeed,  which  he  has  left  on  record  of 
the  works,  in  all  dqiartments  of  literature, 
which  he  thus  hastily  and  greedily  devoured 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  such  as 
almost  to  startle  belief  —  comprising,  as  it 
does,  a  range  and  variety  of  study,  which 
mi^t  make  much  older  **helIuone8  libro- 
rum  **  hide  their  heads. 

Not  to  argue,  however,  from  the  powers 
and  movements  of  a  mind  like  Byron's,  which 
might  well  be  allowed  to  take  a  privileged 
direction  of  its  own,  there  is  little  doubt, 
that  to  any  youth  of  talent  and  ambition,  the 
plan  of  mstruction  pursued  in  the  great 
schools  and  universities  of  En^famd,  wholly 
inadequate  as  it  is  to  the  intellectual  wants 
of  the  ase  i,  presents  an  alternative  of  evils 
not  a  littfe  embarrassing.  Difficult,  nay,  utterly 
impossible,  as  he  will  find  it,  to  comtnne  a 
competent  acquisirion  of  usefiil  knowledge 
with  that  round  of  antiquated  studies  which 
a  pursuit  of  scholastic  honours  reouires,  he 
must  either,  by  devoting  the  whole  of  his 
attention  and  ambition  to  the  latter  object, 
remain  ignorant  on  most  of  those  subjects 
upon  which  mind  grapples  with  mind  in  life, 
or  by  adopting,  as  Lord  Byron  and  other 
distinguished  perscms  have  done,  the  con- 
trary system,  consent  to  pass  fi>r  a  dunce  or 
idler  in  the  schools,  in  order  to  afford  him- 
self even  a  chance  of  attaining  eminence  in 
the  world. 

From  the  memorandums  scribbled  by  the 
young  poet  in  his  school-books,  we  might 
almost  fimcy  that,  even  at  so  early  an  age, 
he  had  a  sort  of  vague  presentiment  tbat 
everything  relating  to  him  would  one  daybe 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest.  The 
date  of  his  entrance  at  Harrow^  the  names 
of  the  boys  who  were,  at  that  tiine,  monitors, 
the  list  of  his  fdk>w  pupils  under  Doctor 
Ihtirys,— all  are  noted  down  with  a  fond 
ininuteness,  as  if  to  form  points  of  retrospect 
in  his  ^fter-Iife ;  and  that  he  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  them  with  this  feeHng  will  appear 
fix>m  one  touching  instance.    On  the  first 

>  **  A  flnithed  sdurfw  may  cnerge  Arom  the  head  of 
Wectminfter  or  Eton  In  total  ignorance  of  the  busfnett 
and  conTersatkm  of  EngUih  gentlemen  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  —  OMon. 

*  **  Byroo,  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  Middlesex,  Alumnus 
Scholae  Lyonensis  primus  in  anno  Domini  1801,  Ellison 
Duce." 

**  Monitors,  1801.— Ellison,  Royston,  Uunxman,  Rash- 
Mgh,  Rokeby,  Leigh.'* 
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leaf  of  his  "  Scriptores  Grsci,"  we  find,  in 
his  schoolboy  hand,  the  following  memorial : 
— "  George  Gordon  Byron,  Wednesday, 
June  26th,  a.  d.  1805,  3  quarters  of  an  hour 
past  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  3d  school, — 
Calvert,  monitor;  Tom  Wildman  on  my 
left  hand  and  Long  on  my  right.  Harrow 
onthelM."  On  me  same  leaf,  written  five 
years  after,  appears  this  comment  :— 

"  Eheu  ftigaces,  Posthmne !  Posthume  I 
Labuntur  anni." 

**B.  January  9th,  1809. — Of  the  four 
persons  whose  names  are  here  mentioned,  one 
IS  dead,  another  in  a  distant  climate,  all  se- 
parated, and  not  five  years  have  elapsed  since 
they  sat  together  in  school,  and  none  are 
yet  twenty-one  years  of  age.* 

The  vacation  of  1804^  he  passed  with  his 
mother  at  Southwell,  to  which  place  she  had 
removed  fiY)m  Nottingham,  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  having  taken  the  house  on  the 
Green  ccdled  Burgage  Manor.  There  is  a 
Southwell  play-bill  extant,  dated  August  8tfa, 
1804,  in  which  the  play  is  announced  as 
bespoke  **by  Mrs.  ana  Lord  Byron."  The 
gentleman,  n'om  whom  the  house  where  they 
resided  was  rented,  possesses  a  library  of 
some  extent,  which  the  young  poet,  he  says, 
ransacked  with  much  eagerness  on  his  first 
coming  to  Southwell ;  and  one  of  th^  books 
that  most  particularly  engaged  and  interested 
him  was,  as  may  be  easuy  believed,  the  life 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy, 


CHAPTER  IV, 

1805—1807. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE   CAMBRIDGE.  —  COLLEGE 

FRIENDSHIPS. VISIT      TO     SOUTHWELL. 

THE    PIGOTS.  —  FAMILY    QUARREL. 

VOLUME  OF  POEMS  IN  THE  PRESS. — VISIT 
TO  HARROWGATE. — SOUTHWELL  PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS.  —  PUBUCATION  OF  THE 
POEMS  SUPPRESSED. — TRAITS  OF  CHA- 
RACTER AND  DISPOSITION. PUBLICA- 
TION OF  ''HOURS  OF  IDLENESS." — HABITS 
AND  MODE  OF  LIFE. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1805,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  and 
his  feelings  on  the  change  fit>m  his  beloved 


»  "  Drury'i  Pupils,  1804.  —  Bjrron,  Drury,  Sinclair, 
Hoare,  Bolder,  Annesley,  CalTert,  Strong,  Adand,  Gor- 
don, Drummond.*' 

*  Daring  one  of  the  Harrow  racatlonf,  he  passed  ton* 
time  in  the  hoose  of  the  AbM  de  Rouiignf ,  in  TookV 
court,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  French  language ; 
but  he  was,  according  to  the  AhM*s  account,  rerf  little 
giTen  to  study,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  ha  boxing, 
fencing,  &c.,  to  the  no  small  disturbance  of  the  reverend 
teacher  and  his  establishmoit. 
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Ida  to  this  new  scene  of  life  are  thus  des* 
cribeJ  by  himadf  :-^ 

**  When  I  first  went  np  to  college,  it  was 
a  new  and  a  hesvy-beaited  scene  for  me : 
firstly,  I  so  much  disliked  lesnng  Harrow, 
that  though  it  was  tinie(I  being  seventeen), 
it  broke  mv  Tery  rest  for  the  last  quarter  with 
counting  the  days  that  remained.  I  alwm 
kated  Harrow  tdl  the  bst  year  and  a  half, 
but  then  I  liked  it.  Secondly,  I  wished  to 
go  to  Oxford,  and  not  to  Gambridoe. 
Thirdly,  I  was  so  completely  alone  in  this 
new  world,  that  it  half  broke  my  spirits. 
My  companions  were  not  unsocial^  but  the 
contrary — lively,  hospitable,  of  rank  and 
fcnrtnne,  and  gay  fiur  beyond  my  gaiety.  I 
mingled  with,  and  dined,  and  supped,  &c,, 
with  them ;  but,  I  know  not  how,  it  was  one 
of  the  deadliest  and  heaviest  feelings  of  my 
Uk  to  fed  that  I  was  no  longer  a  boy.*'^ 

But  though,  for  a  time,  he  may  Have  felt 
diis  sort  of  estrangement  at  Cambridge,  to 
remain  long  without  attaching  himseGf  was 
not  in  his  natore ;  and  the  fiiendship  which 
he  now  formed  widi  a  youth  named 
Eddleston,  who  was  two  years  younger  than 
himself  even  exceeded  in  warmth  and  ro- 
mance all  his  schoolboy  attachments.  This 
boy,  whose  musical  talents  first  drew  them 
together,  was,  at  the  conunencement  of  their 
acquaintance,  one  of  the  choir  at  Cambridge, 
though  he  afterwards,  it  appears,  entered 
into  a  mercantile  line  of  life ;  and  this  dis- 
parity in  their  stations  was  by  no  means 
without  its  charm  for  Byron,  as  gratifying  at 
once  both  his  pride  and  eood-nature,  and 
founding  die  tie  between  Uiem  on  the  mu- 
tually dependent  relations  of  protection  on 
the  one  side,  and  gratitude  and  devotion  on 
tlie  other ; — the  onljr  rebtions^  according 
to  Lord  Bacon,  in  which  the  little  fiiendship 
that  still  remains  in  the  world  is  to  be  founo. 
It  was  iqx>n  a  gift  presented  to  him  by 
Eddleston,  that  he  wrote  those  verses  en- 
titled •*  The  Cornelian,"  which  were  printed 
in  his  first,  unpublished  volume,  and  of 
which  the  foUowmg  is  a  stanza : 

-  Some,  who  can  meer  at  Mendshlp*!  tiet, 
nam  for  mj  weakneat  oft  reprorediM ; 
Yat  itiU  tha  stanpla  gift  I  prisa. 
For  I  am  sura  tha  girar  lorad  me."> 


1  C**^<^l>ovitti  tha  weight  of  Tears  would  with  to  bend, 
When  Tooth  itself  surviTes  young  Love  and  Joy  ? 
Ah  I  happj  years !  oooe  more,  who  would  not  be  a 
boy?**  CUZd^  Aifv&f,  c U.  St. 23.] 

*  Datwean  suparlor  and  InCsrlor, "  whose  fortraes  (as 
Im  eapresscs  it)  eomprdaaod  tha  ooe  and  the  other.*' 

s  CS6eWorks,p.8ge.] 

«  [The  CleoD  of**  Childish  RecoOeetions :  **-. 
**  Now  tattt,  but  nearest,  of  the  social  band. 

See  hooeat,  open,  generous  Cleon  stand ; 


Another  fiiendship,  of  a  less  unequal  kind, 
which  had  been  begun  at  Harrow,  and  which 
he  continued  to  cultivate  during  his  fiirst 
year  at  Cambridge,  is  thus  interestingly  dwelt 
upon  in  one  of  his  joumab :-« 

'^How  strange  are  my  thov^tsl— The 
reading  of  the  song  of  Muton, '  Sabrina  fiiir,' 
has  brought  back  upon  me — I  know  not  how 
or  why—- the  happiest,  pcrhiqis,  days  of  my 
life  (always  excepting,  here  and  thm,  a 
Harrow  holiday  in  the  two  latter  summers 
of  my  stay  there)  when  living  at  Cambnd^ 
with  Edward  Noel  Lons^  afterwards  of  the 
Guards, — who,  after  having  served  ho- 
nourably in  the  expedition  to  Copoahagen 
(of  which  two  or  three  thonsand  scoundrels 
yet  survive  in  plight  and  pay),  was  drowned 
early  in  1809,  on  his  pasaue  to  Lisbon  with 
his  regiment  in  the  St.  Geoive  transport, 
which  was  run  foul  of  in  the  ni^t  by  another 
transport.  We  were  rival  swunmers— fond 
of  nding — reading  —  and  of  convivifdity. 
We  had  been  at  Harrow  together;  but— 
there,  at  least— his  was  a  less  boisterous 
spirit  than  mine.  I  was  always  cricketing 
— rebelling ---fighting — rtntmag  (fixmi  row, 
not  6oa^4rowing,  a  di&rent  practice),  and  in 
all  manner  of  mischief ;  while  he  was  more 
sedate  and  polished.  At  Cambridge — both 
of  Trinity — my  spirit  rather  softened,  or  his 
roughened,  for  we  became  very  great  fiiends. 
The  description  of  Sabrina's  seat»  reminds 
me  of  our  rival  feats  in  dmng.  Though 
Cam's  is  not  a  very  trandncent  wave,  it  was 
fourteen  feet  deep,  where  we  use  to  dive  for, 
and  pick  up-^having  thrown  them  in  on 
purpose — plates,  eggs,  and  even  shillings.  I 
remember,  m  particular,  there  was  the  stump 
of  a  tree  (at  least  ten  or  twelve  fiset  deep) 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  a  spot  where  we 
bathed  most  commonly,round  which  I  used  to 
ding,  and  *  wonder  how  the  devil  I  came  diere.' 

"  Our  evenings  we  passed  in  music  (he 
was  musical,  and  played  on  more  than  one 
instrument,  flute  and  violoncello),  in  which  I 
was  audience ;  and  I  think  tlut  our  chief 
beverage  was  soda-water.  In  the  day  we 
rode,  bathed,  and  lounged,  reading  occa- 
sionally. I  remember  our  buying,  with  vast 
alacrity,  Bloore's  new  miarto  ^  ^in  1806),  and 
reading  it  together  in  the  evenmgs. 


With  scarce  one  spedi  to  cloud  the  pleasing  scene. 
No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene : 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  bc^un  ; 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  course  was  run.**— 
Works,  p.  40i.} 
•  [**  Sabrina  Mr, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  ware* 

In  twisted  braids  of  Ulles  knitting 
llie  loose  train  of  thy  amber-droppfaig  hair,**  tte.Z 
•  [*'  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems ;  tf  Thomaa 
Moore,  Esq."] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


**  We  only  passed  the  summer  together ; 
— Long  had  gone  into  the  Ghiards  during  the 
year  I  passed  m  Notts,  away  from  college. 
Hit  friendship,  and  a  violent,  though /nirr, 
love  and  passion — which  hdd  me  at  the 
same  peroid — were  the  then  romance  of  the 
most  romantic  peroid  of  my  life. 

"  I  remember  that,  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
Hobhouse  laughed  at  my  being  distressed  at 
Loners  death,  and  amused  himself  with 
makmg  epigrams  upon  his  name,  which  was 
susceptible  of  a  pun — Long,  short,  &c.  But 
three  years  after,  he  had  ample  lebure 
to  repent  it,  when  our  mutual  friend,  and  his, 
Hobhouse's,  particular  friend,  Charles  Mat- 
thews, was  drowned  also,  and  he  himself  was 
as  much  affected  by  a  similar  calamity.  But  / 
did  not  pay  him  back  in  puns  and  epigrams, 
for  I  valued  Matthews  too  much  myself  to 
do  so ;  and,  even  if  I  had  not,  I  should  have 
respected  hb  griefs. 

"  Long's  father  wrote  to  me  to  write  his 
son*s  epitaph.  I  promised — but  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  complete  it.  He  was  such  a 
good  amiable  being  as  rarely  remains  long  in 
thb  world  ;  with  talent  and  accomplishments, 
too,  to  make  him  the  more  re^tted.  Yet, 
although  a  cheerful  companion,  he  had 
strange  melancholy  thoughts  sometimes.  I 
remember  once  that  we  were  going  to  hb 
uncle*s,  I  think — I  went  to  accompany  him 
to  the  door  merely,  in  some  Upjper  or  Lower 
Grosvenor  or  Brook  Street,  I  forget  which, 
but  it  was  in  a  street  leading  out  of  some 
square, — he  told  me  that,  the  night  before, 
he  '  had  taken  up  a  pbtol — not  knowing  or 
examining  whether  it  was  loaded  or  no — 
and  had  snapped  it  at  hb  head,  leaving  it  to 
chance  whether  it  might  or  might  not  be 
charged.'  The  letter,  too,  which  he  wrote 
me  on  leaving  college  to  join  the  Guards, 
was  as  melandioly  in  its  tenour  as  it  could 
well  be  on  such  an  occasion.  But  he 
showed  nothing  of  thb  in  hb  dei>ortment, 
being  mild  and  gentle ; — and  ^et  with  much 
turn  for  the  ludicrous  in  his  disposition. 
We  were  both  much  attached  to  Harrow, 
and  sometimes  made  excursions  there  to- 
gether from  London  to  revive  our  schoolboy 
recollections." » 

These  affecting  remembrances  are  con- 
tained in  a  Journal  which  he  kept  during  hb 
residence  at  Ravenna,  in  1821,  and  they  are 


[•*  — .  ere  yon  tilTer  lamp  of  night 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light, 
I  trust  that  we,  my  gentle  friend. 
Shall  see  her  rolling  orMt  wend 
Abore  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat. 
Which  once  contained  our  youth's  retreat ; 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew» 
Well  mingle  in  the  festive  crew.** 
Line*  to  E.  N.  Long,  Esq.    See  Works,  p.  414.] 
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rendered  still  more  touching  and  remarkable 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
noted  down.  Domesticated  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  even  connected  with  foreign  con- 
spirators, whose  arms,  at  the  moment  he  was 
writing,  were  in  hb  house,  he  could  yet  thus 
wholly  dbengase  himself  from  the  scene 
around  him,  and  borne  away  by  the  current 
of  memory  into  other  times,  uve  over  the 
lost  friendships  of  hb  boyhood  again.  An 
English  gentleman  (Mr.  Wathen)  who  called 
upon  him,  at  one  of  hb  residences  in  Italy, 
having  happened  to  mention  in  conversation 
that  he  haa  been  acquainted  with  Long,  from 
that  moment  Lord  Byron  treated  him  with 
the  most  marked  kincmess,  and  talked  with 
him  of  Long,  and  of  hb  amiable  qualities,  till 
(as  thb  gentleman  says)  the  tears  could  not 
be  couched  in  hb  eyes. 

In  the  summer  of  thb  year  (1806)  he,  as 
usual,  joined  hb  mother  at  South weU, — 
amone  the  small,  but  select,  society  of  which 
place  oe  had,  during  hb  visits,  formed  some 
mdmacies  and  friendships,  the  memory  of 
which  b  still  cherbhed  there  fondly  and 
proudly.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of 
the  bnef  and  bewildering  interval  which  he 
passed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  company  of 
Miss  Chaworth,  it  was  at  SouthweU  alone 
that  an  opportunity  was  ever  afforded  him 
of  profiting  by  the  bland  influence  of  female 
society,  or  of  seeing  what  woman  b  in  the 
true  sphere  of  her  virtues,  home.  The 
amiable  and  intellifent  family  of  the  Pigots 
received  him  withm  their  circle  as  one  of 
themselves ;  and  in  the  Rev.  John  Becher  > 
the  youthful  poet  found  not  only  an  acute 
and  judicious  critic,  but  a  sincere  friend. 
There  were  also  one  or  two  other  fiunilies 
— as  the  Leacrofb,  the  Housons — among 
whom  hb  talents  and  vivacity  made  him 
always  welcome;  and  the  proud  shyness 
with  which,  through  the  whole  of  hb  mi- 
nority, he  kept  aloof  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  femiliarised  away  by  the 
small,  cheerful  society  of  SouthweU.  One 
of  the  most  intimate  and  valued  of  hb  friends, 
at  thb  period,  has  given  me  the  following 
account  of  her  first  acquaintance  with  him  : 
— "  The  first  time  I  was  introduced  to  him 
was  at  a  party  at  hb  mother's,  when  he  was 
so  shy  that  she  was  forced  to  send  for  him 
three  times  before  she  could  persuade  him 

s  A  gentleman  who  has  since  honourably  distinguished 
himself  by  his  philanthropic  plans  and  suggesdoos  ibr 
that  most  important  object,  the  amelioration  of  the  ooo- 
dition  of  the  poor.  [Kow  prebendary  of  Southwell,  and 
author  of  several  valuable  works  on  the  Constitution  of 
Friendly  Societies,  the  regulation  of  Prisons  and  Pent, 
tentiaries,  ftc] 
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to  come  into  the  drawing-room,  to  play  with 
the  young  people  at  a  round  game.  He 
was  then  a  fat  bashful  boy,  with  his  hair 
combed  straight  oyer  his  forehead,  and  ex- 
tremely like  a  miniature  picture  that  his 
mother  had  pamted  by  M.  ae  Chambruland. 
The  next  morning  mrs.  Byron  brought  him 
to  caU  at  our  house,  when  he  still  continued 
shy  and  formal  in  his  manner.  The  conyer- 
sation  turned  upon  Cheltenham,  where  we 
had  been  staying,  the  amusements  there,  the 
pla3r8,  &c  ;  and  I  mentioned  that  I  had  seen 
the  character  of  Gabriel  Lackbrain  very  well 
performed.  His  mother  getting  up  to  go, 
ne  accompanied  her,  making  a  formal  bow, 
and  I,  in  allusion  to  the  play,  said,  "  Good 
by.  Gaby.**  His  countenance  lighted  up, 
his  handsome  mouth  displayed  a  broad  grin, 
all  his  shyness  vanished,  never  to  return, 
and,  upon  his  mother's  saying  '  Come, 
Byron,  are  you  ready?' — no,  she  might  go 
by  herself^  he  would  stay  and  talk  a  litde 
longer ;  and  from  that  moment  he  used  to 
come  in  and  go  out  at  all  hours,  as  it  pleased 
him,  and  in  our  house  considered  himself 
perfectly  at  home." 

To  this  lady  was  addressed  the  earliest 
letter  from  his  pen  that  has  fallen  into  my 
hands.  He  corresponded  with  many  of  his 
Harrow  fiiends, — with  Lord  Clare,  Lord 
Powerscouit',  Mr.  William  Peel«,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bankes^,  and  others.  But  it  was  then 
little  foreseen  what  general  interest  would 
one  day  attach  to  these  schoolboy  letters ; 
and  accordingly,  as  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  lament,  there  are  but  few  of  them 
now  in  existence.  The  letter,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  to  his  Southwell  fiiend,  though 
containing  nothing  remarkable,  is  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason  worth  insertion,  as  serving 
to  show,  on  comparing  it  with  most  of  its 
successors,  how  rapidly  his  mind  acquired 
confidence  in  its  powers.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  charm  for  tne  eye  of  curiosity  in  his 
juvenile  manuscripts,  which  they  necessarily 
want  in  their  printed  form ;  and  that  is  the 
strong  evidence  of  an  irregular  education 
which  they  exhibit, — the  unformed  and 
childish  handwriting,  and,  now  and  then, 
even  defective  spelling,  of  him  who,  in  a 
very  few  years  after,  was  to  start  up  one  of 
the  giants  of  English  literature. 

Lbttsb  1.         TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

Burgage  Manor,  Augoit  29. 1804. 

"  I  received  the  arms,  my  dear  Miss  Pigot, 
and  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 


1  CBJcfaard  Wingfield.  fifth  viscount  Powerscourt  Hit 
lordship  was  bom  Septonber,  1790,  and  died  August, 
1833.] 
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trouble  you  have  taken.  It  is  impossible  I 
should  have  any  fault  to  find  with  them. 
The  sight  of  the  drawings  gives  me  great 
pleasure  for  a  double  reason, — in  the  first 
place,  they  will  ornament  my  books,  in  the 
next,  they  convince  me  that  you  have  not 
entirely  forgot  me.  I  am,  however,  sorry 
you  do  not  return  sooner — you  have  already 
been  gone  an  age,  I  perh^>s  may  have 
taken  my  departure  for  London  before  you 
come  back ;  but,  however,  I  will  hope  not. 
Do  not  overlook  my  watch-riband  and  purse, 
as  I  wish  to  carry  them  with  me.  Your 
note  was  given  me  by  Harry,  at  the  play, 

whither  I  attended  Miss  L and  Dt. 

S ;  and  now  I  have  sat  down  to 

answer  it  before  I  go  to  bed.  If  I  am  at 
Southwell  when  you  return,  —  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  soon,  for  I  very  much 
regret  your  absence,  —  I  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  you  sing  my  fitvourite,  '  The  Maid  of 
Lodi.  My  mother,  together  with  myself, 
desires  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to 
Mrs.  Pigot,  and,  believe  me,  my  dear  Miss 
Pigot,  I  remain  your  affectionate  friend, 
"  Bybon." 

**  P.  S.  If  you  think  proper  to  send  me 
any  answer  to  this,  I  shall  be  extremely 
happy  to  receive  it.     Adieu. 

"  P.  S.  2d.  As  you  say  you  are  a  novice 
in  the  art  of  knitting,  I  hope  it  don't  give 
you  too  much  trouble.  Go  on  slowfy,  but 
surely.    Once  more,  adieu." 

We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  remark 
the  fidelity  to  early  habits  and  tastes  by 
which  Lord  Byron,  though  in  other  respects 
so  versatile,  was  distinguished.  In  the  ju- 
venile letter,  just  cited,  there  are  two  cha- 
racteristics of  this  kind  which  he  preserved 
unaltered  during  the  remainder  or  his  life ; 
— namely,  his  punctuality  in  immediately 
answering  letters,  and  his  love  of  the  simplest 
ballad  music.  Among  the  chief  favourites 
to  which  this  latter  taste  led  him  at  this 
time  were  the  songs  of  the  Duenna,  which 
he  had  the  good  taste  to  delight  in  ;  and 
some  of  his  Harrow  •contemporaries  still  re- 
member the  joyousness  with  which,  when 
dining  with  his  friends  at  the  memorable 
mother  Barnard's,  he  used  to  roar  out, 
**  This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  table." 

His  visit  to  Southwell  this  summer  was 
interrupted,  about  the  beginning  of  August, 
by  one  of  those  explosions  of  temper  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Byron,  to  which,  firom  his  ear- 
liest childhood,  he  had  been  but  too  well 
accustomed,  and  in  producing  which  his  own 

>  [The  Right  Honourable  WUliara  Yates  Peel,  member 
of  parliament  for  Tamworth,  1830.] 

3  [William  Banket.  Esq.,  the  well  known  Eastern  tra- 
Teller.]  tv 
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rebel  spirit  was  not  always,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, entirely  blameless.  In  all  his  por- 
traits of  himself,  so  dark  is  the  pencil  which 
he  employs,  that  the  following  account  of 
his  own  temper,  from  one  of  his  journals, 
must  be  taken  with  a  due  portion  of  that 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  which  his  style 
of  self-portraiture,  **  overshadowing  even  the 
shade,"  requires. 

**  In  all  other  respects,"  (he  says,  after 
mentioning  his  infimt  passion  for  Mary  Duff,) 
**  I  differed  not  at  all  from  other  children, 
being  neither  tall  nor  short,  dull  nor  witty, 
of  my  age,  but  rather  lively — except  in  my 
sullen  moods,  and  then  I  was  always  a  Devil. 
They  once  Tin  one  of  my  silent  races) 
wrenched  a  Knife  from  me,  which  I  had 
snatched  from  table  at  Mrs.  B.'s  dinner  (I 
always  dined  earlier),  and  applied  to  my 
breast ;  —  but  this  was  three  or  four  years 
after,  just  before  the  late  Lord  B.'s  decease. 

"  My  ostensible  temper  has  certainly  im- 
proved in  later  years ;  but  I  shudder,  and 
must,  to  my  latest  hour,  regret  the  conse- 
quence of  it  and  my  passions  combined. 
One  event — but  no  matter — there  are  others 
not  much  better  to  think  of  also — and  to 
them  I  give  the  preference 

"  But  I  hate  dwelling  upon  incidents. 
My  temper  is  now  under  management — 
rarely  loudt  and  when  loud,  never  deadly. 
It  is  when  silent,  and  I  feel  my  forehead 
and  my  cheek  palings  that  I  cannot  control 

it;  and  then but  unless  there  is  a 

woman  (and  not  any  or  every  woman)  in  the 
way,  I  have  sunk  into  tolerable  apathy." 

Between  a  temper  at  all  resembling  this, 
and  the  loud  hurricane  bursts  of  Mrs.  £yron, 
the  collision,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not  a 
little  formidable ;  and  the  age  at  which  the 
young  poet  was  now  arrived,  when — as  most 
parents  feel — the  impatience  of  youth  begins 
to  champ  the  bit,  would  but  render  the  oc- 
casions for  such  shocks  more  fre({uent.  It 
is  told,  as  a  curious  proof  of  their  opinion 
of  each  other's  violence,  that,  after  parting 
one  evening  in  a  tempest  of  this  kind,  they 
were  known  each  to  go  privately  that  night 
to  the  apothecary's,  inquiring  anxiously 
whether  the  other  had  he/en  to  purchase 
poison,  and  cautioning  the  vender  of  drugs 
not  to  attend  to  such  an  application,  if  made. 

It  was  but  rarely,  however,  that  the  young 
lord  allowed  himself  to  be  provokea  into 
more  than  a  passive  share  in  these  scenes. 
To  the  boisterousness  of  his  mother  he  would 
oppose  a  civil  and,  no  doubt,  provoking 
suence, — bowing  to  her  but  the  more  pro- 
foundly the  higher  her  voice  rose  in  the 
scale.  In  general,  however,  when  he  per- 
ceived that  a  storm  was  at  hand,  in  flight 
lay  his  only  safe  resource.    To  this  summary 


expedient  he  was  driven  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speakmg ;  but  not  till  after  a 
scene  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Byron,  in  which  the  violence  of  her  temper 
had  proceeded  to  lengths,  that,  however  out- 
rageous they  may  be  deemed,  were  not,  it 
appears,  unusual  with  her.  The  poet. 
Young,  in  describing  a  temper  of  this  sort, 
sajrs  — 

**  The  cupf  and  tauoen,  in  a  whirlwind  Mot, 
Just  intimate  tlie  lady's  discontent.** 

But  poker  and  tongs  were,  it  seems,  the 
missiles  which  Mrs.  Byron  preferred,  and 
which  she,  more  than  once,  sent  resounding 
after  her  ftigitive  son.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, he  was  but  just  in  time  to  avoid  a 
blow  aimed  at  him  with  the  former  of  these 
wei^ns,  and  to  make  a  hasty  escape  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
where,  concerting  the  best  means  of  bafl^ng 
pursuit,  he  decided  upon  an  instant  flight  to 
London.  The  letters,  which  I  am  about  to 
give,  were  written,  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  town,  to  some  friends  at  Southwell, 
from  whose  kind  interference  in  his  behalf 
it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  blame  of 
the  quarrel,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  did 
not  rest  with  him.  The  first  is  to  Mr.  Pigot, 
a  young  gentleman  about  the  same  age  as 
himself,  who  had  just  returned,  for  the  va- 
cation, from  Edinburgh,  where*  he  was,  at 
that  time,  pursuing  his  medical  studies. 


LBTTBm  2. 


TO  MR.  PIGOT. 


*•  16.  Piccadilly,  August  9. 1806. 
«  My  dear  Pigot, 

"  Many  thanks  for  ^our  amusing  nar- 
rative of  the  last  proceedings  of  my  amiable 
Alecto,  who  now  begins  to  feel  the  Elects  of 
her  folly.  I  have  just  received  a  penitential 
epistle,  to  which,  apprehensive  of  pursuit,  I 
have  despatched  a  moderate  answer,  with  a 
kind  of  promise  to  return  in  a  fortnight ;  — 
this,  however  (entre  nous),  I  never  mean  to 
ftilfiL  Her  soft  warblines  must  have  de- 
lighted her  auditors,  her  higher  notes  being 
particularly  musical,  and  on  a  calm  moon- 
light evening  would  be  heard  to  great  ad- 
vantage, lud  I  been  present  as  a  spectator, 
nothing  would  have  pleased  me  more ;  but 
to  have  come  forward  as  one  of  the  *  dramatis 
personae' — St.  Dominic  defend  me  from 
such  a  scene !  Seriously,  your  mother  has 
laid  me  imder  great  obligations,  and  you, 
with  the  rest  of  your  &mily,  merit  my  warmest 
thanks  for  your  Idnd  connivance  at  my  escape 
frt>m  '  Mrs.  Byron  uriosa' 

**  Oh !  for  the  pen  of  Ariosto  to  rehearse, 
in  epic,  the  scoldmg  of  that  momentous  eve, 
—  or  rather,  let  me  invoke  the  shade  of 
Dante  to   inspire  me,   for   none  but  the 
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aaUior  of  the  Inferno  could  properly  preside 
OTer  such  an  attempt.  But,  perhaps,  where 
the  pen  might  fail,  the  pencil  would  succeed. 
What  a  group ! — Mrs.  B.  the  principal  figure ; 
you  cramming  your  ears  with  cotton,  as 
the  onl^  antidote  to  total  deafiiess;  Mrs. 

in  vain  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the 

wrath  of  the  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelp  ; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  Elizabeth  and 
Wouslcy, — wonderful  to  relate  I — both  de- 
prived of  their  parts  of  speech,  and  brin^g 
up  the  rear  in  mute  astonishment.  How 
did  S.  B.  receive  the  intelligence  ?  How 
many  pwu  did  he  utter  on  so  facetious  an 
event?  In  your  next  inform  me  on  this 
p<nnt,  and  wlmt  excuse  you  made  to  A.  You 
are  ]Mrobably,  by  this  time,  tired  of  deciphering 
this  hieroglypmcal  letter ; — like  Tony  Lum{^ 

kin,  you  will  pronounce  mine  to  be  'a  d d 

up  and  down  hand.'  All  Southwell,  without 
doubt,  is  involved  in  amazement.  Apropos, 
how  does  my  blue-eyed  nun,  the  fair  **  r  Is 
she  *  robed  m  sable  garb  of  woe?* 

**  Here  I  remain  at  least  a  week  or  ten 
days ;  previous  to  mv  departure  you  shall 
receive  my  address,  out  what  it  will  be  I 
have  not  determined.  My  lodgings  must  be 
kept  secret  from  Mrs.  B.  You  may  present 
my  compliments  to  her,  and  say  any  attempt 
to  pursue  me  will  &il,  as  I  have  taken  Mea- 
sures to  retreat  immediately  to  Portsmouth, 
on  the  first  intimation  of  her  removal  fi*om 
SouthwelL  You  may  add,  I  have  now  pro- 
ceeded to  a  fiiend's  house  in  the  country, 
there  to  remain  a  fortnight. 

"I  have  now  blotted  (I  must  not  say 
written)  a  complete  double  letter,  and  in 
return  shall  expect  a  morutrous  budget. 
Without  doubt,  tne  dames  of  Southwell  re- 
probate the  pernicious  example  I  have  shown, 
and  tremble  lest  their  babes  should  disobcnr 
their  mandates,  and  quit,  in  dudgeon,  their 
mammas  on  any  grievance.  Adieu.  Wlien 
you  b^in  your  next,  drop  the  *  lordship,'  and 
put  'Byron'  in  its  place.  Believe  me 
yours,  &c.  •«  Byron." 

From  the  succeeding  letters,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mrs.  Byron  was  not  behind  hand, 
in  energy  and  decision,  with  his  young 
Lordship,  but  immediately  on  discovering  his 
fii^t,  set  off  after  him. 

Xirm  3.         TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

**  London,  August  10. 1806. 
*•  My  dear  Bridget, 

"  As  I  have  already  troubled  your  bro- 
ther with  more  than  he  will  find  pleasure  in 
decmhering,  vou  are  the  next  to  whom  I 
shall  assign  the  employment  of  perusing  this 
second  epistle.    You  will  perceive  firom  my 
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first,  that  no  idea  of  Mrs.  B.'s  arrival  had 
disturbed  me  at  the  time  it  was  written  ;  not 
so  the  present,  since  the  appearance  of  a 
note  firom  the  illustrious  cause  of  my  sudden 
(kcampment  has  driven  the  'natural  ruby 
firom  my  cheeks,'  and  completelyblanched 
my  woe-b^one  countenance.  This  gun- 
powder intimation  of  her  arrival  (confound 
her  activity!)  breathes  less  of  terror  and 
dismay  than  you  will  probably  imagine,  firom 
the  volcanic  temperament  of  her  ladyship  ; 
and  concludes  with  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance of  all  present  motion  being  prevented 
by  the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  for  which  my 
blessings  are  due  to  the  rough  roads  and 
restive  quadrupeds  of  his  M^esty*s  highways. 
As  I  have  not  the  smallest  mcbnation  to  be 
chased  round  the  country,  I  shall  e'en  make 
a  merit  of  necessity  ;  and  since,  like  Mac- 
beth, 'they've  tied  me  to  the  stake,  I  cannot 
flv ,'  I  shall  imitate  that  valorous  tyrant,  and 
'  bcKar-like  fight  the  course,'  all  escape  being 
precluded.  I  can  now  engage  with  less 
disadvantage,  having  drawn  Uie  enemy  fi^om 
her  intrenchments,  though,  like  t\ie prototype 
to  whom  I  have  compared  myself,  with  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  knocked  on  the 

head.  However,  *  lay  on  ]V&cduff,  and  d d 

be  he  who  first  cries.  Hold,  enough.' 

'*!  shall  remain  in  town  for,  at  least,  a 
week,  and  expect  to  hear  fi-om  you  before  its 
expiration.  I  presume  the  printer  has 
brought  you  the  offspring  oi  my  poetic  mania. 
Remember  in  the  first  line  to  read  '  loud  the 
winds  whistle,'  instead  of  *  round,'  which  that 
blockhead  Ridge  has  mserted  by  mistake, 
and  makes  nonsense  of  the  whole  stanza. 
Addio! — Now  to  encounter  my  Hydra. 
Yours  ever." 

Lkttbr  4.         TO  MR.  PIGOT. 

«<  London,  Sunday,  midnight,  August  10. 1806. 
•*  Bear  Pijgot, 

**  This  astonishing  packet  will,  doubtless, 
amaze  you;  but  having  an  idle  hour  this 
evening,  I  wrote  the  enclosed  stanzas,  which 
I  request  you  will  deliver  to  Ridge,  to  be 
printed  separate  fi'om  my  other  compositions, 
as  you  wHl  perceive  them  to  be  improper 
for  the  perusal  of  ladies ;  of  course,  none  of 
the  females  of  your  family  must  see  them. 
I  offer  1000  apologies  for  the  trouble  I  have 
given  you  in  this  and  other  instances.  Yours 
truly." 

LBTTim  6.  TO  MB.  PIGOT. 

**  Piccadilly,  August  16.  1806. 

**  1  cannot  exactly  say  with  Oaerar, '  Veni, 
vidi,  vici :'  however,  the  most  important 
part  of  his  laconic  account  of  success  ap- 
plies to  my  present  situation ;  for,  though 
Mrs.  Byron,  took  the  trouble  of '  coming,*  and 
D  2 
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*  seeing*  yet  your  humble  servant  proved  the 
victor.  After  an  obstinate  engagement  of 
some  hours,  in  which  we  suffered  consider- 
able damage,  from  the  quickness  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  they  at  length  retired  in  coil- 
fusion,  leaving  behind  the  artillery,  field 
equipage,  and  some  prisoners :  their  defeat 
is  decisive  for  the  present  campaign.  To 
speak  more  intelligibly,  Mrs.  B.  returns  im- 
mediately, but  I  proceed,  with  all  my  laurels, 
to  Worthing,  on  the  Sussex  coast ;  to  which 
place  you  ^nll  address  (to  be  left  at  the  post 
office)  your  next  epistle.  By  the  enclosure 
of  a  second  gingle  of  rhyme,  you  will  probably 
conceive  my  muse  to  be  vattlv  prolific ;  her 
inserted  production  was  brought  forth  a  few 
years  ago,  and  found  by  accident  on  Thurs- 
day amonp  some  old  papers.  I  have  recopied 
it,  and,  adchng  the  proper  date,  reauest  that 
it  may  be  printed  with  the  rest  of  the  fitmily. 
I  thought  vour  sentiments  on  the  last  bant- 
ling would  coincide  with  mine,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  give  it  any  other  garb,  being 
founded  on  Jhcts.  My  stay  at  Worthing  will 
not  exceed  three  weeks,  and  you  may  ^n- 
blv  behold  me  again  at  Southwell  the  middle 
of  September. 

*''Will  you  desire  Ridse  to  suspend  the 

Erinting  of  my  poems  till  he  hears  fiirther 
'om  me,  as  I  nave  determined  to  give  them 
a  new  form  entirely.  This  prohibition  does 
not  extend  to  the  two  last  pieces  I  have  sent 
with  my  letters  to  you.  You  will  excuse 
the  dull  vanity  of  this  epbtle,  as  my  brain  is 
a  chaos  of  absurd  images,  and  full  of  business, 
preparations,  and  projects. 

^  I  shall  expect  an  answer  with  impatience ; 
— believe  me,  there  is  nothing  at  this 
moment  could  give  me  greater  deught  than 
your  letter. 


Lbttbr  6. 


TO  MR.  PIGOT. 


**  London,  Augutt  IS.  1806. 

**  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  setting  off*  for 
Worthing,  and  write  merely  to  request  you 
will  senathat  idle  scoundrel  Charles  with  my 
horses  immediately ;  tell  him  I  am  exces- 
sively provoked  he  has  not  made  his  appear- 
ance before,  or  written  to  inform  me  ot  the 
cause  of  his  delay,  particularly  as  I  supplied 
him  with  money  ror  his  journey.  On  no 
pretext  is  he  to  postpone  his  march  one  day 
longer;  and  iC  in  obedience  to  the  ca- 
prices of  Mrs.  B.  (who,  I  presume,  is  again 
spreading  desolation  through  her  little  mo- 
narchy), he  thinks  proper  to  disregard  my 
positive  orders,  I  shall  not,  in  fiiture,  consider 
nim  as  my  servant.  He  must  bring  the  sur- 
geon's bill  with  him,  which  I  will  discharge 
immediately  on  receiving  it.  Nor  can  I 
conceive  the  reason  of  his  not  acquainting 
Frank  with  the  state  of  my  unfortunate  qua^ 


drupeds.  Dear  Pigot,  forgive  this  petulatU 
effusion,  and  attribute  it  to  the  idle  conduct 
of  that  precioxts  rascal,  who,  instead  of  obey- 
ing my  mjunctions,  is  sauntering  through  the 
streets  of  that  political  Pandenumium,  Not- 
tingham. Present  my  remembrances  to  your 
family  and  the  Leacroft»,  and*believe  me,  &c. 
"  P.  S.  I  delegate  to  you  the  unpleasant 
task  of  despatching  him  on  his  journey-* 
Mrs.  B.'s  orders  to  the  contrary  are  not  to 
be  attended  to :  he  is  to  proceed  first  to 
London,  and  then  to  Worthmg,  without  de- 
lay. Every  thing  I  have  left  must  be  sent 
to  London.  My  Poetics  you  will  pack  %ip 
for  the  same  place,  and  not  even  reserve  a 
copy  for  yourself  and  sister,  as  I  am  about 
to  give  them  an  entire  new  form :  when  they 
are  complete,  you  shall  have  the  first  fnats, 
Mrs.  B.  on  no  account  is  to  Me  or  touch 
them.    Adieu.** 


LiTTBB  7. 


TO  MR.  PIGOT. 


**  Little  Hampton,  AngtuC  96. 1806. 

'*  I  this  morning  received  your  epistle, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  send  for  to  Wor- 
thing, whence  I  have  removed  to  this  place, 
on  the  same  coast,  about  eight  miles  distant 
fi*om  the  former.  You  will  probably  not  be 
displeased  with  this  letter,  when  it  informs 
you  that  I  am  30,000/.  richer  than  I  was  at 
our  parting,  having  just  received  intelligence 
fi^m  my  lawyer  that  a  cause  has  been  gained 
at  Lancaster  assizes,  which  will  be  worth 
that  sum  by  the  time  I  come  of  age.  Mrs. 
B.  is,  doubtless,  acquainted  of  this  acqui- 
sition, though  not  apprised  of  its  exact  value , 
of  which  she  had  better  be  ignorant ;  for 
her  behaviour  under  any  sudden  piece  of 
favourable  intelligence,  is,  if  possible,  more 
ridiculous  than  her  detestable  conduct  on 
the  most  trifling  circumstances  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature.  You  may  give  my  compli- 
ents  to  her,  and  say  that  her  detaining  my 
servants  things  shall  only  lengthen  my  ab- 
sence ;  for  unless  they  are  immediately 
despatched  to  16.  Piccadilly,  together  with 
those  which  have  been  so  long  delayed, 
belonging  to  myself  she  shall  never  again 
behold  my  radiant  countenance  illuminating 
her  gloomy  mansion.  If  they  are  sent,  I 
may  probably  appear  in  less  than  two  years 
from  the  date  or  my  present  epistle. 

"  Metrical  compliment  is  an  ample  reward 
for  my  strains :  you  are  one  of  tne  few  vo- 
taries of  Apollo  who  unite  the  sciences  over 
which  that  deity  presides.  I  wish  you  to 
send  my  poems  to  my  lodgings  in  London 
immediately,  as  I  have  several  alterations 
and  some  additions  to  make ;  every  copy 
must  be  sent,  as  I  am  about  to  amend  thein, 
and  you  shall  soon  behold  them  in  all  their 
glory.     I  hope  you  have  kept  them  ftom  that 
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upas  tree,  that  antidote  to  the  arts,  Mrs.  B. 
Emtre  nous, — you  may  expect  to  see  Die  soon. 
Adieu.    Yours  ever." 

From  these  letters  it  will  be  perceived 
that  Lord  Byron  was  already  engaeed  in 
pr^»rii^a  collection  of  his  poems  for  the 
press.  The  idea  of  printing  them  first  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  parlour  of  that  cottage 
which,  during  his  visits  to  Southwell,  had 
become  his  adopted  home.  Miss  Pigot,  who 
was  not  before  aware  of  his  turn  for  versi- 
fying, had  been  readii^  aloud  the  poems  of 
Biuns,  when  young  fiyron  said  tliat  "he, 
too,  was  a  poet  sometimes,  and  would  write 
down  for  her  some  verses  of  his  own  which 
he  remembered."  He  then,  with  a  pencil, 
wrote  those  lines,  beginning  **  In  tnee  I 
fondly  hoped  to  clasp  >,"  which  were  printed 
in  his  first  unpublished  volume,  but  are  not 
contained  in  the  editions  that  followed.  He 
also  repeated  to  her  the  verses  I  have 
already  refared  to,  **  When  to  this  airy  hall 
my  fathers'  voiced"  so  remarkable  for  the 
anticipations  of  his  fiiture  fame  that  glimmer 
through  them. 

From  this  moment  the  desire  of  appearing 
in  print  took  entire  possession  of  him ; — 
though,  for  the  present,  his  ambition  did  not 
extend  its  views  beyond  a  small  volume  for 
private  circulation.  The  person  to  whom 
fdl  the  honour  of  receiving  his  first  manu- 
scripts was  Ridge,  the  bookseller,  at  Newark ; 
and  whfle  the  work  was  printing,  the  voung 
author  continued  to  pour  fi'esh  materiids  into 
his  hands,  with  the  same  eagerness  and 
rapidity  that  marked  the  progress  of  all  his 
maturer  works. 

His  return  to  Southwell,  which  he  an- 
nounced in  the  last  letter  we  have  ^en,  was 
but  for  a  very  short  time.  In  a  week  or  two 
after  he  again  left  that  place,  and,  ac- 
companied by  his  youngfriend  Mr.  Pigot,  set 
out  for  Harrowgate.  The  following  extracts 
are  firom  a  letter  written  by  the  latter  gentle* 
man,  at  the  time,  to  his  sister. 

"  Harrowgate  is  stiU  extremel;^  full ;  Wed- 
nesday (toSay^  is  our  ball-night,  and  I 
meditate  going  into  the  room  for  an  hour, 
although  I  am  by  no  means  fond  of  stranee 
faces.  Lord  B.,  you  know,  is  even  more  shy 
than  myself;  but  for  an  hour  this  evening  I 
will  shake  it  off.  ♦  *  •  How  do  our 
theatricals  proceed  ?  Lord  Byron  can  say 
aU  his  part,  and  I  most  of  mine.  He  certainly 
acts  it  inimitably.    Lord  B.  is  now  poetising, 

*  This  predoaspencOUng  is  still,  of  coarse,  preserred. 
[For  a  (ac-simile  of  It,  s«e  Works,  p.  1.3 

«  [See  Works,  p.  878.] 

>  The  Tcrses  **  To  a  beaotiftil  Quaker,**  in  his  first  to- 
huae,  were  written  at  Harrowgate.  [See  Works,  p.  897.] 
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and,  since  he  has  been  hete,  has  written  some 
very  pretty  verses.'  He  is  very  good  in 
trying  to  amuse  me  as  much  as  possible,  but 
it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  hi^py  without 
either  female  society  or  study.  *  *  • 
There  are  many  pleasant  rides  about  here, 
which  I  have  taken  in  company  with 
Bo'swain,  who,  with  Brighton^,  is  universally 
admired.  Vou  must  read  this  to  Mrs.  B.,  as 
it  is  a  little  Tony  Lumpkinish.  Lord  B. 
desires  some  space  left:  therefore,  with 
respect  to  all  the  comedians  elect,  believe  me 
tobe,"&c.&c. 

To  this  letter  the  following  note  fi*om 
Lord  Byron  was  appended : — 

"  My  dear  Bridget, 

"  I  have  only  just  dismounted  fix)m  my 
Pegasus,  which  has  prevented  me  from 
descending  to  plain  prose  in  an  epistle  of 
greater  length  to  your  ftdr  self.  You  re- 
gretted, in  a  former  letter,  that  my  poems 
were  not  more  extensive ;  I  now  for  your 
satisfaction  announce  that  I  have  nearly 
doubled  them,  partly  by  the  discovery  of 
some  I  conceived  to  be  lost,  and  partly  by 
some  new  productions.  We  shall  meet  on 
Wednesday  next ;  till  then  believe  me  yours 
affectionately.  "  Byron. 

"  P.  S. — Your  brother  John  is  seized  with 
a  poetic  mania,  and  b  now  rhyming  away  at 
the  rate  of  three  lines  per  hour — so  much 
for  inspiration  I    Adieu ! " 

By  the  gentleman,  who  was  thus  early 
the  compamon  and  intimate  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  who  is  now  pursuing  his  profession  with 
the  success  which  his  eminent  talents  deserve, 
I  have  been  favoured  with  some  further 
recollections  of  their  visit  together  to  Har- 
rowgate, which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  in  his  own  words :  — 

**  You  ask  me  to  recall  some  anecdotes  of 
the  time  we  spent  together  at  Harroweate 
in  the  summer  of  1806,  on  our  return  from 
college,  he  from  Cambridge,  and  I  firom 
Edinburgh  ;  but  so  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  then,  that  I  really  feel  myself  as  if  re- 
calling a  distant  dream.  We,  I  remember, 
went  in  Lord  Byron's  own  carriage,  with 
post-horses ;  and  he  sent  his  eroom  with  two 
saddle-horses,  and  a  beautifully  formed,  very 
ferocious,  bull-mastiff,  called  IJfelson,  to  meet 
us  there.  Boatswain^  went  by  the  side  of 
his  valet  Frank  on  the  box,  with  us. 


*  A  horse  of  Lord  Byron's : — the  other  horse  that  he 
had  with  him  at  this  tfane  was  caUed  Sultan. 

^  The  fisTourite  dog,  on  which  Lord  Byron  after- 
wards wrote  the  well-known  epitaph.  [See  Works, 
p.  539.] 
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*•  The  bull-dog,  Nelson,  fdways  wore  a 
muzzle,  and  was  occasionally  sent  for  into 
our  private  room,  when  the  muzzle  was  taken 
off*,  much  to  my  annoyance,  and  he  and  his 
master  amused  themselves  with  throwing  the 
room  into  disorder.  There  was  always  a 
jealous  feud  between  this  Nelson  and  Boat- 
swain ;  and  whenever  the  latter  came  into 
the  room  while  the  former  was  there,  they 
instantly  seized  each  other  ;  and  then,  Byron, 
myself,  Frank,  and  all  the  waiters  that  could 
be  found,  were  vigorously  engaged  in  parting 
them, — which  was  in  general  only  effected 
by  thrusting  poker  and  tongs  into  the  mouths 
of  each.  But,  one  day,  Nelson  unfortunately 
escaped  out  of  the  room  without  his  muzzle, 
and  going  into  the  stable-yard  fastened  upon 
the  throat  of  a  horse  from  which  he  could  not 
be  disen^ged.  The  stable-boys  ran  in  alarm 
to  find  Frank,  who  taking  one  of  his  Lord's 
Wogdon's  pistols,  always  kept  loaded  in  his 
room,  shot  poor  Nelson  through  the  head,  to 
the  great  regret  of  Byron. 

"We  were  at  the  Crown  Inn,  at  Low 
Harrowgate.  We  always  dined  in  the  public 
room,  but  retired  very  soon  aflter  dinner 
to  our  private  one  ;  for  Byron  was  no  more 
a  friend  to  drinking  than  myself.  We  lived 
retired,  and  made  few  acauaintance  ;  for  he 
was  naturally  shy,  very  shy ;  which  people 
who  did  not  know  lum  mistook  for  pride. 
While  at  Harrowgate  he  accidentally  met 
with  Professor  Haolstone  from  Cambridge, 
and  appeared  much  delighted  to  see  hmi. 
The  professor  was  at  Upper  Harrowgate : 
we  called  upon  him  one  evening  to  take  him 
to  the  theatre,  I  think, — and  Lord  Byron 
sent  his  carriage  for  him,  another  time,  to  a 
ball  at  the  Granby.  This  desire  to  show 
attention  to  one  of  the  professors  of  his 
college  is  a  proof  that,  tnough  he  might 
choose  to  satirise  the  mode  of  education  in 
the  university,  and  to  abuse  the  antiquated 
regulations  and  restrictions  to  which  under- 
graduates are  subjected,  he  had  yet  a  due 
discrimination  in  his  respect  for  the  indivi- 
duals who  belonged  to  it.  I  have  always, 
indeed,  heard  him  speak  in  high  terms  of 
praise  of  Hailstone,  as  well  as  of  his  master. 
Bishop  Mansel',  of  Trinity  College,  and  of 
others  whose  names  I  have  now  forgotten. 

"  Few  people  understood  Byron ;  but  I 
know  that  he  had  naturally  a  kind  and  feeling 
heart,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  spark 
of  malice  in  his  composition." « 

The  private  theatricals  alluded  to  in  the 
letters    from    Harrowgate    were,    both    in 

I  [Dr.  WUUam  Mansd  was,  in  1790,  appointed  to  the 
headfthip  of  Trinity  College,  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  in  1808  he 
was  indebted  to  the  influence  of  his  pupil,  Bfr.  Perceral, 
for  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Bristol    He  died  in  1820.] 
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prospect  and  performance,  a  source  of  in- 
finite delight  to  him,  and  took  place  soon 
afler  his  return  to  SouthwelL  How  anxiously 
he  was  expected  back  by  all  parties,  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  fragment  of  a  letter 
which  was  received  by  his  companion  during 
their  absence  from  home :  — 

"  Tell  Lord  Byron  that,  if  any  accident 
should  retard  his  return,  his  mother  desires 
he  will  write  to  her,  as  she  shall  be  nmerable 
if  he  does  not  arrive  the  day  he  fixes. 
Mr.  W.  B.  has  written  a  card  to  Mrs.  H.  to 
offer  for  the  character  of  *  Henry  Woodville,' 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  ***  not  approving  of  their 
son's  taking  a  part  in  the  play :  but  I  believe 
he  will  persist  in  it.  Mr.  G.  W.  says,  that 
sooner  tnan  the  party  should  be  disappointed, 
he  will  take  any  part,  —  sii^  —  dance — in 
short,  do  any  thing  to  obl^.  Till  Lord 
Byron  returns,  nothing  can  be  done ;  and 
positively  he  must  not  be  later  than  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday." 

We  have  already  seen  that,  at  Harrow, 
his  talent  for  declamation  was  the  only  one 
b^  which  Lord  Byron  was  particulariy  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  in  one  of  his  note-books  he 
adverts,  with  evident  satis&ction,  both  to 
his  school  displays  and  to  the  share  which 
he  took  in  these  representations  at  South- 
weU:  — 

"  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  reckoned  a 
good  actor.  Besides  Harrow  speeches  (in 
which  I  shone),  I  enacted  Penruddock  in 
the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  and  Tristram  Fickle 
in  Allingham's  fiarce  of  the  Weathercock,  for 
three  nights  (the  duration  of  our  compact), 
in  some  private  theatricals  at  Southwell  in 
1806,  with  great  applause.  The  occasional 
prologue  for  our  volunteer  play  was  abo  of 
my  composition.  The  other  performers  were 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  whole  went  off  with  great 
effect  upon  our  good-natured  audience. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  altogether  trifling 
to  observe,  that,  in  thus  personating  with 
such  success  two  heroes  so .  different,  the 
young  poet  displayed  both  that  love  and 
power  of  versatility  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards impelled,  on  a  grander  scale,  to 
present  himself  under  sudi  opposite  aspects 
to  the  world  ;  —  the  gloom  of  Penruddock, 
and  the  whim  of  Tristram,  being  types,  as  it 
were,  of  the  two  extremes,  between  which 
his  own  character,  in  afrer-life,  so  singularly 
vibrated. 

These  representations,  which  form  a  me- 
morable era  at  Southwell,  took  place  about 

s  Lord  Byron  and  Dr.  PigoC  continued  to  be  corre* 
spondents  for  some  time,  but,  after  theii  paitisg  thifl 
autumn,  they  nerer  met  again. 
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the  latter  end  of  September,  in  the  house  of 
BIr.  Leacroft,  whose  drawing-room  was  con- 
verted into  a  neat  theatre  on  the  occasion, 
and  whose  family  contributed  some  of  the 
feir  ornaments  of  its  boards.  The  prolo^e 
which  Lord  Byron  furnished,  and  which 
may  be  seen  in  his  *'  Hours  of  Idleness  i," 
was  written  by  him  between  stages,  on  his 
way  from  Harrowgate.  On  getting  into  the 
carriage  at  Chesterfield,  he  »aid  to  his  com- 
panion, "Now,  Pigot,  m  spin  a  prologue 
for  our  play;"  and  before  the^  reached 
Mansfield,  he  had  com[)leted  his  task, — 
interrupting,  only  once,  his  rhyming  reverie, 
to  ask  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
French  word  debut^  and,  on  being  told  it, 
exclaiming,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Bysne,  **  Ay, 
that  will  do  for  rhyipe  to  new,^ 

The  epilogue  on  the  occasion  was  fi*om 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Becher^  ;**  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  to  Lord  Bvron,  who  was 
to  speak  it,  an  opportunity^  of  displaying  his 
powers  of  mimiciy,  consisted  of  good-hu- 
moured portraits  of  all  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  representation.  Some  intimation  of 
this  design  having  got  among  the  actors,  an 
alarm  was  felt  instantly  at  the  ridicule  thus 
in  store  for  them ;  and  to  quiet  their  appre- 
hensions, the  author  was  obliged  to  assure 
them  that  if,  afler  having  heard  his  epilogue 
at  rehearsal,  they  did  not,  of  themselves, 
pronounce  it  harmless,  and  even  request  that 
It  should  be  preserved,  he  would  most  wil- 
lin^y  withdraw  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
was  concerted  between  this  gentleman  and 
Lord  Byron  that  the  latter  should,  on  the 
moTmng  of  rehearsal,  deliver  the  verses  in  a 
tone  as  innocent  and  as  firee  from  all  point 
as  possible,  —  reserving  his  mimicry,  in 
which  the  whole  sting  of  the  pleasantry  lay, 
for  the  evening  of  representation.  The 
desired  effect  was  produced ;  —  all  the  per- 

*  [Sm  Works,  p.  898.]  >  [See  Btromuna.] 

3  [For  a  detailad  aoooont  of  the  SouUiwell  Tbeatricalf 

fee  Byronuna.] 
«  Of  dils  edition,  which  was  in  quarto,  and  oonslsted 

bitf  of  a  few  sheets,  there  are  only  two,  or,  at  the  utmost, 

three  copies  in  existence. 

*  (**  Mend,  Strangford  I  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste ; 
Be  warm,  but  pure ;  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste: 
Cease  to  deceire ;  thy  pUfer'd  Iiarp  restore. 
Nor  teach  the  Losian  bard  to  copy  Moore.'* 

Englith  Bards,  ftc..  Works,  p.  496. 

Lord  Strangibrd*s  **  Poems  from  the  Portuguese  of 
Lois  de  CamoSns,"  appeared  in  1803.  "  Lord  Strang- 
ford throu^iout  Ills  whole  translation,**  say  the  Edin- 
bnrgfa  rerlewers,  **  if  lie  has  not  wilftilly  misrepresented, 
has  entirdy  miscoocelTed  the  character  of  Camoens,  and 
this  misconception  leads  him  into  continual  errors.  There 
is  nothing  in  Camoens  to  make  a  girl  blush  ;  his  feelings 
were  deUcate,  and  he  wrote  as  he  felt.  Whether  it  be 
owing  to  the  general  deterioration  of  morals,  or  whether 


sonages  of  the  green-room  were  satisfied, 
and  even  wondered  how  a  suspicion  of 
waggery  could  have  attached  itself  to  so 
wefl-bred  a  production.  Their  wonder,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  different  nature  a  night  or 
two  after,  when,  on  hearing  the  audience 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  this  same  com- 
position, they  discovered,  at  last,  the  trick 
which  the  unsuspected  mimic  had  played  on 
them,  and  had  no  other  resource  than  that 
of  joining  in  the  laueh  which  his  playful 
imitation  of  the  whme  dramatis  personie 
excited.3 

The  small  volume  of  poems,  which  he 
had  now  for  some  time  been  preparing,  was, 
in  the  month  of  November,  ready  for  ddivery 
to  the  select  few  among  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  circulate ;  and  to  Mr.  Becher  the 
first  copy  of  the  work  was  presented.  ^  The 
influence  which  this  gentleman  had,  by  his 
love  of  poetrv,  his  sociability  and  good 
sense,  acquired  at  this  period  over  the  mind 
of  Lord  Byron,  was  frequently  employed  by 
him  in  ^iding  the  taste  of  his  young  friend, 
no  less  in  matters  of  conduct  than  of  litera- 
ture; and  the  ductility  with  which  this 
influence  was  yielded  to,  in  an  instance  I 
shall  have  to  mention,  will  show  how  far 
from  imtractable  was  the  natural  disposition 
of  Byron,  had  he  more  frequently  been 
lucky  enough  to  fall  into  hands  that  *'  knew 
the  stops"  of  the  instrument,  and  could 
draw  out  its  sweetness  as  well  as  its  strength. 

Li  the  wild  range  which  his  taste  was  now 
allowed  to  take  through  the  light  and  mis- 
cellaneous literature  of  the  day,  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  should  settle  with  most 
pleasure  on  those  works  from  which  the 
feelings  of  his  age  and  temperament  could 
extract  their  most  congenial  food  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Lord  Strangford's  Camoens  ^  and 
Little's  Poems  6  are  said  to  have  been,  at 

it  be  that  young  persons  commence  authorship  at  an  ear- 
Uer  age  than  heretofore,  whilst  their  fancy  is  as  yet  un- 
chastised  by  experience,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
delicacy  is  almost  excluded  ftom  the  species  of  poetry 
now  before  us.    The  young  author  of  the  present  day 
suffers  his  mind  to  wander  without  restraint  or  control ; 
and  the  extravagant  creatures  of  a  prurient  imagination, 
tricked  out  in  all  the  tinsel  and  frippery  of  the  modem 
poet's  efllbminate  Tocabulary,  are  thoughtlessly  put  into 
the  hands  of  youth,  by  those  who  would  have  been 
shocked  at  the  far  less  seducing  danger  of  a  downright 
obscenity."  —  Vol.  vl.  p.  46.] 
8  [**  Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire. 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  flush'd. 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are 
'Tis  Little  I  young  Catullus  of  hU  day,       [hush'd  ? 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  hqr ! 
Grieved  to  condemn,  the  muse  must  still  be  just. 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust.** 

EngUsh  Bards,  &c..  Works,  p.  49fi.] 
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this  period,  his  favourite  study.  To  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  taste  his  reverend 
friend  very  laudably  opposed  himself,  —  re- 
presenting with  truth,  (as  for,  at  least,  as 
the  latter  author  is  concerned,)  how  much 
more  worthy  models,  both  in  style  and 
thought,  he  might  find  among  the  established 
names  of  English  literature.  Instead  of 
wasting  his  time  on  the  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions of  his  contemporanes,  he  should 
devote  himself,  his  adviser  said,  to  the  pages 
of  Milton  and  of  Shakspeare,  and,  above 
all,  seek  to  elevate  his  fancy  and  taste  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  sublimer  beauties 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  latter  study,  this  gen- 
tleman acknowledges  that  his  advice  nad 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  anticipated,  and 
that  with  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Scripture 
he  found  Lord  Byron  deeply  conversant : — 
a  circumstance  which  corroborates  the  ac- 
count given  by  his  early  master.  Dr.  Glennie, 
of  his  great  proficiency  in  scriptural  know- 
ledge while  yet  but  a  child  under  his  care. 

To  Mr.  Becher,  as  I  have  said,  the  first 
copy  of  his  little  work  was  presented  ;  and 
this  gentleman,  in  looking  over  its  pages, 
among  many  things  to  commend  and  ad- 
mire, as  well  as  some  almost  too  boyish  to 
criticise,  found  one  poem  in  which,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  the  imagination  of  the 
young  bard  had  indulged  itself  in  a  luxuri- 
ousness  of  colouring  beyond  what  even 
youth  could  excuse.  Immediately,  as  the 
most  gentle  mode  of  conveying  his  opinion, 
he  sat  down  and  addressed  to  Lord  Byron 
some  expostulatory  verses  on  the  subject*, 
to  which  an  answer,  also  in  verse*,  was  re- 
turned by  the  noble  poet  as  promptly,  with, 
at  the  same  time,  a  note  in  plain  prose,  to 
say  that  he  felt  fiilly  the  justice  of  his 
reverend  friend's  censure,  and  that,  rather 
than  allow  the  poem  in  question  to  be  cir- 
culated, he  would  instantly  recall  all  the 
copies  that  had  been  sent  out,  and  cancel 
the  whole  impression.  On  the  very  same 
evening  this  prompt  sacrifice  was  carried 
into  effect ;  —  Mr.  Becher  saw  every  copy 
of  the  edition  burned,  with  the  exception  of 
that  which  he  retained  in  his  own  possession, 
and  another  which  had  been  despatched  to 
Edinburgh,  and  could  not  be  recalled. 

This  trait  of  the  young  poet  speaks  suf- 
ficiently for  itself;  —  the  sensibility,  the 
temper,  the  ingenuous  pliableness  which  it 
exhibits,  show  a  disposition  capable,  by 
nature,  of  every  thing  we  most  respect  and 
love. 

Of  a  no  less  amiable  character  were  the 
feelings  that,  about  this  time,  dictated  the 

1  [See  Btroniama.]  9  [See  Workf ,  p.  402.] 


following  letter ;  —  a  letter  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  without  acknowledging 
the  noble  candour  and  conscientiousness  of 
the  writer :  — 

'  Lbttu  8.    TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLARE. 

**  SouthweU,  Mottf,  February  6. 1807. 

"  My  dearest  Clare, 

"  Were  1  to  make  all  the  apologies 
necessary  to  atone  for  my  late  negligence, 
you  would  justly  say  you  had  received  a 
petition  instead  of  a  letter,  as  it  would  be 
filled  with  prayers  for  forgiveness ;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  1  will  acknowledge  my  oum  at 
once,  and  I  trust  to  your  friendship  and 
generosity  rather  than  to  my  own  excuses. 
Thou^  my  health  is  not  perfectly  re- 
established, I  am  out  of  all  danger,  and  have 
recovered  every  thing  but  my  spirits,  which 
are  subject  to  depression.  You  will  be 
astonished  to  hear  I  have  lately  written  to 
Delawarr,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (as 
&r  as  possible  without  involving  some  M 
friendi  of  mine  in  the  business)  the  cause  of 
my  behaviour  to  him  during  my  last  residence 
at  Harrow  (nearly  two  years  ago),  which  jou 
will  recollect  was  rather  *  en  cavaBtr*  Smce 
that  period,  I  have  discovered  he  was 
treated  with  ii\justice  both  by  those  who 
misrepresented  his  conduct,  and  by  me  in 
consequence  of  their  suggestions.  I  have 
therefore  made  all  the  reparation  in  mv 
power,  by  apologising  for  my  mistake,  though 
with  very  faint  nopes  of  success  ;  indeed  I 
never  expected  any  answer,  but  desired  one 
for  form's  sake  ;  tfuU  has  not  yet  arrived,  and 
most  probably  never  will.  However,  I  have 
eased  my  own  conscience  by  the  atonement, 
which  is  humiliating  enough  to  one  of  my 
disposition ;  yet  1  could  not  have  slept 
satisfied  with  the  reflection  of  having,  even 
unintentionaUy,  injured  any  individual.  I 
have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  repair 
the  ii\jury,  and  there  the  afiair  must  end. 
Whether  we  renew  our  intimacy  or  not  is  of 
very  trivial  consequence. 

"  My  time  has  lately  been  much  occupied 
with  very  different  pursuits.  I  have  been 
transporting  a  servant  3,  who  cheated  me, 
— rather  a  disagreeable  event ; — performing 
in  private  theatricals ; — publishing  a  volume 
of  poems  (at  the  request  of  my  mends,  for 
their  peruf»al)  ; — making  love, — and  taking 
physic.  The  two  last  amusements  have  not 
nad  the  best  effect  in  the  world;  for  my 
attentions  have  been  divided  amongst  so 
many  fair  damsels,  and  the  drugs  I  swallow 
are  of  such  variety  in  their  composition, 
that  between  Venus  and  .£sculapius  I  am 
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harassed  to  death.  However,  I  have  still 
leisure  to  devote  some  hours  to  the  re- 
collections of  past,  r^^tted  friendships,  and 
in  the  interval  to  take  the  advantage  of  the 
moment,  to  assure  you  how  much  1  am,  and 
ever  win  be,  my  dearest  Clare, 

**  Your  tnily  attached  and  sincere 
"  Byron." 

Considering  himself  bound  to  replace  the 
copies  of  his  work  which  he  had  withdrawn, 
as  weU  as  to  rescue  the  general  character  of 
the  volume  from  the  stigma  this  one  offender 
might  bring  upon  it,  he  set  instantly  about 
preparing  a  second  edition  for  the  press,  and, 
dunng  Uie  ensuing  six  weeks,  continued 
busily  occupied  widi  his  task.  In  the  be- 
I  ginning  of  January  we  find  him  forwarding 
a  copy  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Pigot,  in  Edin- 
burgh r^ 


Lbttbb  9. 


TO  MR.  PIGOT. 


**  SouthwelU  Jan.  !&  1807. 

**  I  ought  to  begin  with  sundry  apoloeies, 
for  my  own  negligence,  but  the  variety  of  my 
avocations  in  prose  and  verse  must  plead  my 
excuse.  With  this  epistle  you  will  receive 
a  volume  of  all  my  JuvemSa,  published  since 
your  departure :  it  is  of  considerably  greater 
size  than  the  copy  in  your  possession,  which 
I  beg  you  will  destroy,  as  the  present  is  much 
more  complete.  That  unlucky  poem  to  my 
poor  Mary>  has  been  the  cause  of  some 
animadversion  from  ladies  in  years.  I  have 
not  printed  it  in  this  collection,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  beins  pronounced  a  most  pro~ 
figate  ttftnery  in  short,  a  'young  Moore*  by 

,  your  *  *  *  friend.     I  believe, 

in  general,  they  have  been  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  surely  the  age  of  their  author 
will  preclude  severe  criticism.  The  adven- 
tures of  my  life  from  sixteen  to  nineteen,  and 
the  dissipation  into  which  I  have  been 
thrown  in  London,  have  given  a  voluptuous 
tint  to  my  ideas ;  but  the  occasions  which 
called  forth  my  muse  could  hardly  admit 
any  other  colouring.  This  volume  is  vastly 
correct  and  miraciuously  chaste.  Apropos, 
talkiMoflove,     ♦«**•#» 

"  If  you  can  find  leisure  to  answer  this 
fiurago  of  unconnected  nonsense,  you  need 
not  doubt  what  gratification  will  accrue 
from  your  reply  to  yours  ever,"  &c. 


1  Of  this  **  Mary,"  who  U  not  to  be  confounded  either 
with  the  helrest  of  Anoesley,  or  "Mary"  of  Aberdeen, 
■II  I  can  record  is,  that  she  was  of  a  bumble,  if  not  equl- 
Tocal.  station  in  life,— that  she  had  long,  light  golden 
ludr,  of  which  he  used  to  show  a  lock,  as  well  as  her 
pictare,  among  his  Ariends ;  and  that  the  verses  in  his 


To  his  young  friend,  Mr.  William  Bankes, 
who  had  met  casually  with  a  copy  of  the 
work,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  conveying  his 
opinion  of  it,  he  returned  the  following 
answer: — 

LiTTBE  10.    TO  MR.  WILLIAM  BAKKES. 

**  Southwell.  March  6. 1807. 

*  Dear  Bankes, 

"  Your  critique  is  valuable  for  many 
reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  one 
in  which  flattery  has  borne  so  slight  a  part ; 
in  the  next,  I  am  cl<wed  with  insipid  com- 
pliments. I  have  a  better  opinion  of  your 
judgment  and  ability  than  your  feekngs. 
Accept  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kind  decision,  not  less  welcome,  because 
totally  unexpected.  With  regard  to  a  more 
exact  estimate,  I  need  not  remind  you  how 
few  of  the  hest  poemsj  in  our  language,  will 
stand  the  test  of  ndnute  or  verbal  criticism  : 
it  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  expected  the  ef- 
fusions of  a  boy  (and  most  of  these  pieces 
have  been  produced  at  an  early  perioa)  can 
derive  much  merit  either  from  the  subject  or 
composition.  Many  of  them  were  written 
under  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  during 
severe  indisposition :  — hence  the  gloomy 
turn  of  the  ideas.  We  coincide  in  opinion 
that  the  *  poesies  Srotiques*  are  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable ;  they  were,  however,  gratefiil  to 
the  deities^  on  whose  altars  they  were  offered 
— ^more  I  seek  not. 

"  The  portrait  of  Pomposus*  was  drawn 
at  Harrow,  afler  a  long  sitimg ;  this  accounts 
for  the  resemblance,  or  rather  the  caricaiura. 
He  is  your  fiiend,  he  never  was  mine — for 
both  our  sakes  I  shall  be  silent  on  this  head. 
The  collegiate  rhymes  3  are  not  personal — one 
of  the  notes  may  appear  so,  but  could  not  be 
omitted.  I  have  little  doubt  they  will  be 
deservedly  abused — a  just  punishment  for 
my  unfihal  treatment  of  so  excellent  an 
Alma  Mater.  I  sent  you  no  copy,  lest  we 
should  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  Gil  Bias 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada;  though 
running  some  hazard  from  the  experiment,  I 
wished  your  verdict  to  be  unbiassed.  Had 
my  *Libellus*  been  presented  previous  to 
your  letter,  it  would  have  appeared  a  species 
of  bribe  to  purchase  compliment.  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  I  was  more  anxious  to 
hear  your  critique,  however  severe,  than  the 
praises  of  the  million.  On  the  same  day  I  was 


"  Hours  of  Idleness,"  entitled  "  To  Mary,  on  receiving 
her  Picture,*'  were  addressed  to  her.  [See  Works, 
p.»87.] 

s  [See  Works,  p.  404.] 

3  [*'  Thoughts  suggested  by  a  College  Examination." 
-.  See  Works,  p.  397.] 
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honoured  with  the  encomiums  of  Mackerme, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  '  Man  of 
Feeling.'  >  Whether  hit  i^probation  or  yours 
elated  me  most,  I  cannot  aecide. 

"  You  will  receive  my  JuveniGaj — at  least 
all  yet  published.  I  have  a  large  volume  in 
manuscript,  which  may  in  part  appear  here- 
after ;  at  present  I  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  prepare  it  for  the  press.  In  the 
spring  I  shall  return  to  Trinity,  to  dismantle 
my  rooms,  and  bid  you  a  final  adieu.  The 
Cam  will  not  be  much  increased  by  my  tears 
on  the  occasion.  Your  further  remarks, 
however  caustic  or  bitter,  to  a  palate  vitiated 
with  the  sweets  of  adulation,  will  be  of  service. 
Johnson  has  shown  us  that  no  poetry  is 
perfect;  but  to  correct  mine  would  be  an 
Herculean  labour.  In  fact  I  never  looked 
beyond  the  moment  of  composition,  and  pub- 
lished merely  at  the  reauest  of  my  fiiends. 
Notwithstanding  so  much  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  '  Gtenus  irritabile  vatum,'  we  shall 
never  quarrel  on  the  subject — poetic  feme  is 
by  no  means  the  *  acme'  of  my  wishes.  — 
Adieu.    Yours  ever, 

"  Byron.* 

This  letter  was  followed  by  another,  on 
the  same  subject,  to  Mr.  Bankes,  of  which, 
unluckily,  only  the  annexed  fi^agment  re- 
mains : — 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  have  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  decease  of  my  two  greatest 
fiiends,  the  only  beings  I  ever  loved  females 
excepted) ;  I  am  therefore  a  solitary  animal, 
miserable  enough,  and  so  perfectly  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  that  whether  I  pass  my  days  in 
Great  Britain  or  Kamschatka,  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  I  cannot 
evince  greater  respect  for  your  alteration 
than  by  immediately  adopting  it — this  shall 
be  done  in  the  next  edition.  I  am  sorry 
your  remarks  are  not  more  fi-equent,  as  I  ant 
certain  they  would  be  equally  beneficial. 
Since  my  last,  I  have  received  two  critical 
opinions  from  Edinburgh,  both  too  flattering 
for  me  to  detail.  One  is  fit>m  Lord  Woo£ 
houselee^  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  literati, 
and  a  most  volundnotu  writer  (his  last  work 
is  a  Life  of  Lord  Kaimes) ;  the  other  fi*om 
Mackenzie,  who  sent  his  decision  a  second 
time,  more  at  length.  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  either  of  these  gentlemen, 
nor  ever  requested  their  sentiments  on  the 
subject :  theu*  praise  is  voluntary,  and  trans- 


1  (Mr.  Mackenzie  died  in  January  1831,  at  the  ad- 
Tanced  age  of  eighty-six.] 

«  [Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodbouselee,  one 
of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  in  Scotland.  Be« 
tides  tlie  Life  of  Lord  Kaimes,  he  published  **  Elements  of 


mitted  throu^  the  medium  of  a  fiiend,  at 
whose  house  they  read  the  productions. 

*•  Contrary  to  my  former  intention,  I  am 
now  prepanng  a  volume  for  the  public  at 
large :  my  amatory  pieces  will  be  exchanged, 
and  others  substituted  in  their  place.  The 
whole  will  be  considerably  enlai^ged,  and 
appear  the  latter  end  of  May.  This  is  a 
hazardous  experiment ;  but  want  of  better 
employment,  the  encouragement  I  have  met 
witli,  and  my  own  vanity,  induce  me  to  stand 
the  test,  though  not  without  sundry  palpi^ 
taOons.  The  book  will  circulate  fast  enough 
in  this  country,  fi'om  mere  curiosity,  what  I 

prin "3 

•  *  •  •  # 

The  following  modest  letter  accompanied 
a  copy  which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Falkner, 
his  mother's  landlord  : — 

Lbttir  U.      to  MR.  FALKNER. 

"Sir, 

"  The  volume  of  little  pieces  which  ac- 
companies this,  would  have  been  presented 
before,  had  I  not  been  ^prehenstve  that 
Miss  Falkner's  indisposition  might  render 
such  trifles  unwelcome.  There  are  some 
errors  of  the  printer  which  I  have  not  had 
time  to  correct  in  the  collection :  you  have  it 
thus,  with  '  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,' 
a  heavy  weight,  when  joined  with  the  faults 
of  its  author.  Such  *  Juvenilia,'  as  they  can 
claim  no  great  degree  of  i^probation,  1  may 
venture  to  hope,  will  also  escape  the  severity 
of  uncalled  for,  though  perhaps  not  unde- 
served, criticism. 

"  They  were  written  on  many  and  various 
occasions,  and  are  now  published  merely  for 
the  perusal  of  a  fiiendly  circle.  Believe  me, 
sir,  if  they  afford  the  slightest  amusement 
to  yourself  and  the  rest  of  my  social  read^ 
I  shall  have  gathered  all  the  bays  I  ever  wish 
to  adorn  the  head  of  yours,  very  truly, 

"  Byron. 

"P.S.- 

recovery.' 


-I  hope  Miss  F.  is  in  a  state  of 
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Notwithstanding  this  unambitious  declar- 
ation of  the  young  author,  he  had  that  within 
which  would  not  suffer  him  to  rest  so  easily  ; 
and  the  fame  he  had  now  reaped  within  a 
limited  circle  made  him  but  more  eager  to 
try  his  chance  on  a  wider  field.  The 
hundred  copies  of  which  this  edition  con- 
sisted were  hardly  out  of  his  hands,  when 

General  History,*'  **  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Trans- 
laUon,"&c  He  died  in  1813.  His  **  Unirersal  History," 
in  six  Yols.,  appeared  In  1834.] 

3  Here  the  imperfect  sheet  ends. 
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with  fresh  activity  he  went  to  press  again, 
— and  his  first  publiished  volume,  "  The 
Hours  of  Idleness,"  made  its  appearance. 
Some  new  pieces  which  he  had  written  in 
the  interim  were  added,  and  no  less  than 
twenty  of  those  contained  in  the  former 
volume  omitted  ; — for  what  reason  does  not 
very  clearly  appear,  as  they  are,  most  of 
them,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  re- 
tained. 

In  one  of  the  pieces,  reprinted  in  the 
**  Hours  of  Idleness,"  there  are  some  alter- 
ations and  additions,  which,  as  far  as  they 
may  be  supposed  to  spring  from  the  known 
feelings  of  the  poet  respecting  birth,  are 
curious.  This  poem,  which  is  entitled 
**  Epitaph  on  a  Friend  i,"  appears,  from  the 
lines  I  am  about  to  ^ve,  to  nave  been,  in  its 
original  state,  intended  to  commemorate  the 
deadk  of  the  same  lowly-bom  youth,  to 
whom  some  affectionate  verses,  cited  in  a 
preceding  page,  were  addressed : — 
■*  Though  low  thy  lot,  since  In  a  cottage  born. 

No  tiUes  did  thy  humble  name  adorn ; 

To  me,  fv  dearer  was  thy  artless  love 

Than  all  tbctjoys  wealth,  Cune,  and  frfends  could  prore/* 

But,  in  the  altered  form  of  the  epitaph,  not 
only  this  passage,  but  every  other  containing 
an  allusion  to  the  low  rank  of  his  young 
companion,  is  omitted ;  while,  in  the  add^ 
parts,  the  introduction  of  such  language  as 
«*  What,  though  thy  sire  lament  his  fiEdling  line,** 


calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
youth's  station  in  life,  wholly  different  from 
that  which  the  whole  tenour  of  the  original 
epitaph  warrants.  The  other  poem,  too, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  address^  evidently 
to  the  same  boy,  and  speaking  in  similar 
terms  of  the  **  lowness"  of  his  "  lot,"  is,  in 
the  **  Hours  of  Idleness,"  altogether  omitted. 
That  he  grew  more  conscious  of  his  high 
station,  as  he  ^proached  to  manhood,  is  not 
improbable ;  and  this  wish  to  sink  his  early 
friendship  with  the  youi^  cottager  may  have 
been  a  result  of  that  feeling. 

As  his  visits  to  Southwell  were,  after  this 
period,  but  few  and  transient,  I  shall  take 
the  present  opportunity  of  mentioning  such 
miscellaneous  particulars  respecting  his  habits 
and  mode  of  life,  while  there,  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect. 

Though  so  remarkably  shy,  when  he  first 
went  to  Southwell,  this  reserve,  as  he  grew 
more  acquainted  with  the  young  people  of 
the  place,  wore  off;  till,  at  length,  he  became 
a  frequenter  of  their  assemblies  and  dinner- 
parties, and  even  felt  mortified  if  he  heard 
of  a  rout  to  which  he  was  not  invited.  His 
horror,  however,  at  new   faces  still  con- 


tinued ;  and  if,  while  at  Mrs.  Pigot's,  he  saw 
strangers  approaching  the  house,  he  would 
instantlyjump  out  of  the  window  to  avoid 
them.  This  natural  shvness  concurred  with 
no  small  degree  of  pride  to  keep  him  aloof 
from  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  visits,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  he  left  unretumed ; — 
some  under  the  plea  that  their  ladies  had 
not  visited  his  mother ;  others,  because  they 
had  neglected  to  pay  him  this  compliment 
sooner.  The  true  reason,  however,  of  the 
haughty  distance,  at  which,  both  now  and 
afterwards,  he  stood  i^art  from  his  more 
opulent  neighbours,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
mortifying  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy 
of  his  own  means  to  his  rank,  and  the  proud 
dread  of  being  made  to  feel  this  inferiority 
by  persons  to  whom,  in  every  other  respect, 
he  knew  himself  superior.  His  fiiend,  Mr. 
Becher,  frequently  expostulated  with  him 
on  this  unsociableness ;  and  to  his  remon- 
strances, on  one  occasion,  Lord  Byron  re- 
turned a  poetical  answer,  so  remarkably 
prefiguring  the  splendid  burst,  with  whicn 
nis  own  volcanic  genius  opened  upon  the 
world,  that  as  the  volume  containing  the 
verses  is  in  very  few  hands,  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  giving  a  few  extracts 
here: — 

**  Dear  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind,— 
I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  is  wise ; 
But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind. 
And  I  will  not  descend  to  a  world  I  despise. 

**  Did  the  Senate  or  Camp  my  exertions  require, 
Ambition  might  prompt  me  at  once  to  go  forth  { 
And,  when  infoncy's  years  of  probation  expire, 
Perdumce,  I  may  strive  to  diftinguish  my  birth. 

**  TTke  Jlre,  tn  the  cavern  cf  Mtna  oonceaTd^ 
SHU  numUa  urueen  in  it*  secret  receti  /  — 
At  lengthy  in  a  volume  terrific  revealed^ 
No  torrent  can  quench  ity  no  bounds  am  repress, 

**  Oh  thus,  the  desire  m  mif  bosom/or  fame 

Bids  me  live  but  to  hope  for  Posterity's  praise  ; 
Could  I  soar,  with  the  Phcenix,  on  pinions  qfJUune, 
With  him  I  toould  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaxe, 

**  For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death. 

What  censure,  what  danger,  what  woe  would  I  brave? 
Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their  breathy— 
Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  the  grave  I  '*< 

In  his  hours  of  rising  and  retiring  to  rest 
he  was^  like  his  mother,  always  very  late  ; 
and  this  habit  he  never  altered  dunng  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  night,  too,  was 
at  this  period,  as  it  continued  afterwards, 
his  favourite  time  for  composition  ;  and  his 
first  visit  in  the  morning  was  generally  paid 
to  the  fair  fnend  who  acted  as  his  ama^ 
nuensis,  and  to  whom  he  then  gave  whatever 
new  products  of  his  brain  the  preceding  night 


i  [See  Works,  p.  877.] 
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might  have  inspired.  His  next  visit  was 
usually  to  his  fhend  Mr  Becher's,  and  from 
thence  to  one  or  two  other  houses  on  the 
Green,  after  which  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
devoted  to  his  favourite  exercises.  The 
evenings  he  usually  passed  with  the  same 
family,  among  whom  he  began  his  morning, 
either  in  conversation,  or  in  hearing  Miss 
Pigot  play  upon  the  piano-forte,  and  singing 
over  with  her  a  certain  set  of  songs  which 
he  admired',  —  among  which  the  "Maid 
of  Lodi,"  (with  the  words,  "  My  heart  with 
love  is  b«iting,")  and  "  When  Time  who 
steals  our  years  away,"  were,  it  seems,  his 
particular  mvourites.  He  appears,  indeed, 
to  have,  even  thus  early,  shown  a  decided 
taste  for  that  sort  of  regular  routine  of  life, 
—  bringing  round  the  same  occupations  at 
the  stated  periods, —  which  formed  so  much 
the  system  of  his  existence  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  residence  abroad. 

Those  exercises,  to  which  he  flew  for  dis- 
traction in  less  happy  days,  formed  his  en- 
joyment now;  and  between  swimming, 
sparring,  firing  at  a  mark,  and  riding^,  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  passed.  In  the 
last  of  these  accomplishments  he  was  by 
no  means  very  expert.  As  an  instance  of 
his  little  knowledge  of  horses,  it  is  told,  that, 
seeins  a  pair  one  day  pass  his  window,  he 
exclaimed,  "  What  beautiful  horses  !  I  should 
like  to  buy  them." — "Why,  they  are  your 
own,  my  Lord,*'  said  his  servant.  Those 
who  knew  him,  indeed,  at  that  period,  were 
rather  surprised,  in  afler-life,  to  hear  so  much 
of  his  ridmg  ;  — and  the  truth  is,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  he  was  at  no  time  a 
very  adroit  horseman. 

In  swimming  and  diving  we  have  already 
seen,  by  his  own  accounts,  he  excelled  ;  and 
a  lady  in  Southwell,  among  other  precious 
relics  of  him,  possesses  a  thimble  wnich  he 
borrowed  of  her  one  morning,  when  on  his 
way  to  bathe  in  the  Greet,  and  which,  as 
was  testified  by  her  brother,  who  accom- 
panied him,  he  brought  up  three  times  suc- 
cessively from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  His 
practice  of  firing  at  a  mark  was  the  occasion, 
once,  of  some  alarm  to  a  very  beautiful 
young  person,  Miss  Houson,  —  one  of  that 
numerous  list  of  £ur  ones  by  whom  his 
imagination  was  dazzled  while  at  Southwell. 

>  Though  alwajt  fond  of  music,  he  bad  rery  little  skill 
In  the  performance  of  it.  "  It  is  rerj  odd,"  he  said,  one 
day,  to  this  lady, — **  1  sing  much  better  to  your  playing 
than  to  any  one  else's.**—**  That  Is,"  she  answered,  *♦  be- 
cause I  play  to  your  singing."  —  In  which  few  words,  by 
the  way,  the  whole  secret  of  a  skilftil  accoropanier  lies. 

*  Cricketing,  too,  was  one  of  his  most  farourite  sports ; 
and  it  was  wonderAil,  considering  his  lameness,  with 
what  speed  he  could  nm.  '*Lord  Byron  (says  Miss 
Pigot,  in  a  letter,  to  her  brother,  from  SouthweU)  is  Just 


A  poem  relating  to  this  occurrence,  which 
may  be  found  m  his  unpublished  volume, 
is  thus  introduced  : — "As  the  author  was 
discharging  his  pistols  in  a  garden,  two  ladies, 
passing  near  the  spot,  were  alanned  by  the 
sound  of  a  bullet  hissing  near  them,  to  one  of 
whom  the  following  stanzas  were  addressed 
the  next  morning."' 

Such  a  passion,  indeed,  had  he  for  arms 
of  every  description,  that  there  generally  lay 
a  small  sword  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  with 
which  he  used  to  amuse  himself,  as  he  lay 
awake  in  the  morning,  by  thrusting  it  through 
his  bed-hangines.  The  person  who  pur- 
chased this  bed  at  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Byron's 
furniture,  on  her  removal  to  Newstead,  gave 
out — with  the  view  of  attaching  a  stronger 
interest  to  the  holes  in  the  curtains  —  that 
they  were  pierced  by  the  same  sword  with 
which  the  old  lord  had  killed  Mr.  Chaworth, 
and  which  his  descendant  always  kept  as  a 
memorial  by  his  bedside.  Such  is  the  ready 
process  by  which  fiction  is  oflen  engrafted 
upon  fact ;  —  the  sword  in  question  being  a 
most  innocent  and  bloodless  weapon,  which 
Lord  Byron,  during  his  visits  at  Southwdl, 
used  to  borrow  of  one  of  his  neighbours. 

His  fondness  for  dogs  —  another  fancy 
which  accompanied  him  through  life  —  may 
be  judged  from  the  anecdotes  already  given, 
in  the  account  of  his  expedition  to  Harrow- 

gate.  Of  his  favourite  dog  Boatswain,  whom 
e  has  immortalised  in  verse  \  and  by  whose 
side  it  was  once  his  solemn  purpose  to  be 
buried,  some  traits  are  told,  indicative,  not 
only  of  intelligence,  but  of  a  generosity  of 
spirit,  which  might  well  win  for  him  the  af- 
fections of  such  a  master  as  Byron.  One  of 
these  I  shall  endeavour  to  relate  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  it  was  told  to  me.  Mrs.  Byron 
had  a  fox-terrier,  called  Gilpin,  with  whom 
her  son's  dog,  Boatswain,  was  peipetually  at 
war  *,  taking  every  opportunity  of^  attacking 
and  worrying  him  so  violently,  that  it  was 
very  much  apprehended  he  would  kill  the 
animal  Mrs.  Byron  therefore  sent  off  her 
terrier  to  a  tenant  at  Newstead  ;  and  on 
the  departure  of  Lord  Byron  for  Cambridge, 
his  "friend"  Boatswain,  with  two  other 
dogs,  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  servant 
till  his  return.  One  morning  the  servant 
was  much  alarmed  by  the  disappearance  of 

gone  past  the  window  with  his  bat  on  his  thoulderto 
cricket,  which  he  is  as  fond  of  as  ever." 

s  [See  Works,  p.  3S8.] 

<C  lb.  p.  539.] 

B  In  one  of  Miss  Pigot*s  letters,  the  following  notice  of 
these  canine  feuds  occurs: — ** Boatswain  has  had  an> 
other  battle  with  Tippoo  at  the  House  of  Correction,  and 
came  off  conqueror.  Lord  B.  brought  Bo*sen  to  our 
window  this  morning,  when  Gilpin,  who  is  almost  always 
here,  got  Into  an  amazing  ftuy  with  him." 
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Boatswain,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
day  he  could  hear  no  tidings  of  him.  At 
last,  towards  evening,  the  stray  dog  arrived, 
accompanied  by  Gilpin,  whom  he  led  imme- 
diately to  the  kitchen  fire,  licking  him  and 
lavishing  upon  him  every  possible  demon- 
stration of  joy.  The  fact  was,  he  had  been 
all  the  way  to  Newstead  to  fetch  him  ;  and 
having  now  established  his  former  foe  under 
the  roof  once  more,  agreed  so  perfectly  well 
with  him  ever  after,  uat  he  even  protected 
him  against  the  insults  of  other  dogs  (a  task 
which  the  quarrelsomeness  of  the  little  terrier 
rendered  no  sinecure),  and,  if  he  but  heard 
Gilpin's  voice  in  distress,  would  fly  mstantly 
to  his  rescue. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  tendency  to 
superstition,  which  is  usually  found  con- 
nected with  the  poetical  temperament,  Lord 
Bvron  had  also  the  example  and  influence 
of  his  mother,  acting  upon  nim  from  infancy, 
to  give  his  nund  this  tinge.  Her  implicit 
belief  in  the  wonders  of  second  sight,  and 
the  strange  tales  she  told  of  this  mysterious 
faculty,  used  to  astonish  not  a  uttle  her 
sober  English  fiiends ;  and  it  will  be  seen, 
that,  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  death  of  his 
friend  Shelley,  the  idea  of  fetches  and  fore- 
warnings  impressed  upon  him  by  his  mother 
had  not  wholly  lost  possession  of  the  poet's 
mind.  As  an  instance  of  a  more  playful  sort 
of  superstition  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
a  slignt  circumstance  told  me  of  him  bv  one 
of  his  Southwell  friends.  This  lady  had  a 
lar^  agate  bead  with  a  wire  through  it, 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  a  barrow,  and 
lay  always  in  her  work-box.  Lord  Byron 
asking  one  day  what  it  was,  she  told  him 
that  it  had  been  siven  her  as  an  amulet,  and 
the  charm  was,  mat  as  long  as  she  had  this 
bead  in  her  possession,  she  should  never  be 
in  love.  "  Then  give  it  to  me,"  he  cried, 
eagerly,  "  for  that's  just  the  thin^  I  want." 
The  young  lady  refused  ; — but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  bead  disappeared.  She  taxed 
him  with  the  thefl,  and  he  owned  it ;  but  said, 
she  never  should  see  her  amulet  again. 

Of  his  charity  and  kind-heartedness  he 
left  behind  him  at  Southwell — as,  indeed, 
at  every  place,  throughout  life,  where  he 
resided  any  time — the  most  cordial  recol- 
lections. "  He  never,"  says  a  person,  who 
knew  him  intimately  at  this  period,  "  met 
with  objects  of  distress .  without  Wording 
them  succour."  Among  many  little  traits 
of  this  nature,  which  ms  friends  delight  to 
tell,  I  select  the  following, — less  as  a  proof 
of  his  generosity,  than  from  the  interest 
which  the  simple  incident  itself,  as  connected 
with  the  name  of  Byron,  presents.  While 
yet  a  school-boy,  he  happened  to  be  in  a 


bookseller's  shop  at  Southwell,  when  a  poor 
woman  came  in  to  purchase  a  Bible.  The 
price,  she  was  told  by  the  shopman,  was 
eight  shillings.  **  Ah,  dear  sir,"  she  ex- 
claimed, *'  I  cannot  pay  such  a  price ;  I  did 
not  think  it  would  cost  half  the  money/' 
The  woman  was  then,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
appointment, going  away,  —  when  young 
Byron  called  her  back,  and  made  her  a 
present  of  the  Bible. 

In  his  attention  to  his  person  and  dress, 
to  the  becoming  airangement  of  his  hair, 
and  to  whatever  might  best  show  off  the 
beauty  with  which  nature  had  mhed  him,  he 
manifested,  even  thus  early,  his  anxiety  to 
make  himself  pleasing  to  that  sex  who  were, 
from  first  to  last,  the  ruling  stars  of  his  des- 
tiny. The  fear  of  becommg,  what  he  was 
naturally  inclined  to  be,  enormously  fat,  had 
induced  him,  from  his  first  entrance  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
himself,  a  system  of  violent  exercise  and 
abstinence,  together  with  the  frequent  use 
of  warm  baths.  But  the  embittering  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life, — that,  which  haunted 
him  like  a  curse,  amidst  the  buoyancy  of 
youth,  and  the  anticipations  of  fame  and 
pleasure,  was,  strange  to  say,  the  trifling 
defonnity  of  his  foot.  By  that  one  slight 
blemish  (as  in  his  moments  of  melancholy 
he  persuaded  himself)  all  the  blessings  that 
nature  had  showered  upon  him  were  coun- 
terbalanced. His  reverend  firiend,  Mr. 
Becher,  finding  him  one  day  unusually  de- 
jected, endeavoured  to  cheer  and  rouse  him, 
by  representing,  in  their  brightest  colours, 
all  the  various  advantages  with  which  Pro- 
vidence had  endowed  hmi, — and,  among  the 
greatest,  that  of  "  a  mind  which  placed  him 
above  the  rest  of  mankind." — "  Ah,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  Byron,  moiunfully,  —  "if  this 
(laying  his  hand  on  his  forehead)  places  me 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  (pointing  to 
his  foot)  places  me  far,  far  below  them." 

It  sometimes,  indeed,  seemed  as  if  his 
sensitiveness  on  this  point  led  him  to  fancy 
that  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  world 
afflicted  with  such  an  infirmity.  When  that 
accomplished  scholar  and  traveller,  Mr.  D. 
Baillie  >,  who  was  at  the  same  school  with 
him  at  Aberdeen,  met  him  aflerwards  at 
Cambridge,  the  young  peer  had  then  grown 
so  fat  that,  though  accosted  by  him  ^miiliarly 
as  his  school-fellow,  it  was  not  till  he  men- 
tioned his  name  that  Mr.  Baillie  could  re- 
cognise him.  "  It  is  odd  enough,  too,  that 
you  shouldn't  know  me,"  said  Byron  —  "I 
thought  nature  had  set  such  a  mark  upon 
me,  .that  I  could  never  be  forgot." 

t  [David  BaiUie,  Esq.  of  Hailes-haU,  WUtshire.] 
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But,  while  thb  defect  was  such  a  source 
of  mortification  to  his  spirit,  it  was  also,  and 
in  an  equal  degree,  perhaps,  a  stimulus :  — 
and  more  especially  in  whatever  depended 
upon  personal  prowess  or  attractiveness,  he 
seem^  to  feel  himself  piqued  bv  this  sd^a, 
which  nature,  as  he  thought,  had  set  upon 
him,  to  distinguish  himself  above  those  whom 
she  had  endowed  with  her  more  **  fair  pro- 

rrtion."  In  pursuits  of  gallantry  he  was, 
have  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  actuated  by 
this  incentive ;  and  the  hope  of  astonishing 
the  world,  at  some  future  period,  as  a  chie£ 
tain  and  hero,  mingled  little  less  with  his 
young  dreams  than  the  prospect  of  a  poet's 
glory.  "  I  will,  some  day  or  other,**  he  used 
to  say,  when  a  boy,  **  raise  a  troop, — the 
men  of  which  shall  be  dressed  in  black,  and 
ride  on  black  horses.  They  shall  be  called 
*  Byron's  Blacks,*  and  you  will  hear  of  their 
peitorming  prodigies  of  valour.'* 

I  iiave  already  adverted  to  the  exceeding 
eagerness  with  which,  while  at  Harrow,  he 
devoured  all  sorts  of  learning,-:- excepting 
only  that  which,  by  the  regimen  or  the 
school,  was  prescribed  for  him.  The  same 
rapid  and  multifiuious  course  of  study  he 
pursued  during  the  holidays  ;  and,  in  order 
to  deduct  as  little  as  possible  from  his  hours 
of  exercise,  he  had  given  himself  the  habit, 
while  at  home,  of  reading  all  dinner-time.  ^ 
In  a  mind  so  versatile  as  his,  every  novelty, 
whether  serious  or  light,  whether  lofty  or 
ludicrous,  found  a  welcome  and  an  echo ; 
and  I  can  easily  conceive  the  glee — as  a 
firiend  of  his  once  described  it  to  me  ^— with 
which  he  brought  to  her,  one  evening,  a 
copy  of  Mother  Goose's  Tales,  which  he  had 
bought  from  a  hawker  that  morning,  and 
read,  for  the  first  time,  while  he  dined. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1807—1808. 

CAMBRIDGE. —  MEMORANDA  OF  READINGS. 
— DETACHED  POEMS. —  *  THE  NEWSTEAD 
OAK.* — •  VERSES    TO  MY  SON.* — *  PRATER 

OP    NATURE.* — THE   ROCHDALE  CAUSE. 

VISIT  TO  SOUTHWELL. — DEATH  OP  ED- 
LESTON.  — COLLEGE  ANECDOTES.  —  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. —  SUCCESS  OP  THE  POEMS. 
—  REVIEW    OF     WORDSWORTH.  —  DISSI- 


1  '*  It  WW  the  custom  of  Bturnt,*'  ujt  Mr.  Lockhart,  In 
hii  Life  of  that  poet,  **  to  read  at  table/* 

s  C**  P«^  Toung  men  at  College,  Mr.  Moore  thinks,  had 
read  to  much :  we  think  to  too :  we  may  make  large  de- 
ductions firom  it,  and  ttill  think  so.    There  is,  bowerer, 


&= 


PATIONS  OF  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE.  — 
PROJECTED  TOUR  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS. — 
COMMENCEMENT  OP  '  BOSWORTH  FIELD,' 
AN  EPIC. 

I  SHALL  now  give,  from  a  memorandum-book 
begun  by  him  this  year,  the  account,  as  I 
find  it  nastily  and  promiscuously  scribbled 
out,  of  all  the  books  in  various  departments 
of  knowledge,  which  he  had  already  perused 
at  a  period  of  life  when  few  of  his  school- 
fellows had  yet  travelled  beyond  their  longs 
and  thorU,  The  list  is,  unquestionablv,  a 
remarkable  one ; — and  when  we  recollect 
that  the  reader  of  all  these  volumes  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  possessor  of  a  most  re- 
tentive memory,  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
among  what  are  called  the  regularly  educated, 
the  contenders  for  scholastic  honours  and 
prizes,  there  could  be  found  a  single  one 
who,  at  the  same  ase,  has  possessed  any  thing 
like  the  same  stooi  of  use^  knowledge. 

"  LIST  OP  HISTORICAL  WRITERS  WHOSE 
WORKS  I  HAVE  PERUSED  IN  DIFFERENT 
LANGUAGES.  3 

^History  cf  England, —  Hume,  Rapin, 
Henry,  SmoUet,  Tmdal,  Belsham,  Bisset, 
Adolphus,  Holinshed,  Froissart's  Chronicles 
(belonging  properly  to  France). 

**  Scotland, — Buchanan,  Hector  Boethius, 
both  in  the  Latin. 

**  Ireland, — (Gordon. 

**  Rome, — Hooke,  Decline  and  Fall  by 
GKbbon,  Andent  History  by  Rollin  (in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  Carthagmians, 
&c.),  besides  Livy,  Tacitus,  Eutropius,  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  Julius  Csesar,  Arrian,  SaUust. 

**  Greece,  —  Mitford's  Greece,  Leland*8 
Philip,  Plutarch,  Potter's  Antiquities,  Xe- 
nophon,  Thucydides,  Herodotus. 

•*  France, — Mezeray,  Voltaire. 

**  Spain, — I  chiefly  derived  my  knowledge 
of  old  Spanish  History  from  a  book  called 
the  Atlas,  now  obsolete.  The  modem  his- 
tory, fix)m  the  intrigues  of  Alberoni  down  to 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  I  learned  from  its  con- 
nection with  European  politics. 

**  Portugal, — From  Vertot;  as  also  his 
account  of  the  Si^  of  Rhodes, — though 
the  last  is  his  own  mvention,  the  real  fects 
being  totally  different. — So  much  for  his 
Knights  of  Malta. 

•*  Turkey,—!  have  read  KnoUes,  Sir  Paul 


a  WKj  of  scouting  through  books,  which  some  people  caD 
reading,  and  we  are  ai^aid  much  or  the  reading  here  set 
down  was  or  that  description.  *  The  utility  of  reading,' 
says  Home  Tooke,  *  depends  not  on  the  swallow,  but  oo 
the  digestion.'  ** ^Wesimin$ier  Bev.,  1880.] 
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Rycaut,  and  Prince  Oantemiri,  bendefl  a 
more  niodem  historv,  anonymous.  Of  the 
Ottoman  Histonr  I  know  every  event,  from 
Tangralopi,  ancf  afterwards  Othman  I.,  to 
the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  m  1718, — the 
battle  of  Cutzka,  m  1739,  and  the  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1790. 

**  iZuswi.— Tooke's  Life  of  Catherine  II., 
Voltaire's  Czar  Peter. 

-  iSfiivdeii.— Voltaire's  Charles  XII.,  also 
Norberg's  Charles  XII. — in  my  opinion  the 
best  of  die  two.« — A  translation  ot  Schiller*s 
Thirty  Years'  War,  which  contains  the  ex- 
ploits of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  besides  Harte's 
LJfe  of  the  same  Prince.^  I  have  some- 
where, too,  read  an  account  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  the  deliverer  of  Sweden,  but  do  not 
remember  the  author's  name. 

•*  Prussia. — I  have  seen,  at  least,  twenbr 
Lives  of  Frederick  II.,  the  only  prince  worth 
recording  in  Prussian  annals.  Gillies,  his 
own  Works,  and  Thiebault, — none  very 
amusing.  The  last  is  paltry,  but  circum- 
stantiaL 

-Xtewnar*— I  know  little  of.  Of  Norway 
I  raiderstand  the  natural  history,  but  not  the 
chronological. 

"  Germany. — I  have  read  long  histories  of 
the  house  of  Suabia,  Wenceslaus,  and,  at 
length,  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh  and  his  thick- 
Spped  Austiian  descendants. 

"*  Swazerland.—Ahl  William  TeU,  and 
the  battle  of  Morgarten,  where  Burgundy 
was  slain. 

*•  Itofy- — Davila,  Guicdardini,  the  Guelphs 
and  Glimellines,  the  battle  of  Pavia,  Massa- 
nieHo,  the  revolutions  of  Naples,  &c.  &c. 

••  Hmdostan. — Orme  and  Cambridge. 

**  America. — Robertson,  Andrews'  Ame- 
rican War. 

••  Africa — merely  from  travels,  as  Mungo 
Park,  Bruce. 

"  BIOGRAPHY. 

**  Robertson's  Charles  V. — Caesar,  Sallust 
(Catiline  and  Jugurtha),  Lives  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  Tekeli,  Bonnard, 
Buonaparte,  all  the  British  Poets,  both  by 
Johnson  and  Anderson,  Rousseau*s  Con- 
fessions, Life  of  Cromwell,  British  Plutarch, 
British  Nepos,  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals, Charies  XIL,  Czar  Peter,  Catherine 


>  [**  Be  was  as  good  m  sorereign  of  the  sort 
As  any  mendoii'd  In  the  histories 
Of  Cantemir,  or  KndUSs,  where  few  shine 
Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line.*' 

D<m  Jmm,  c.t.  St.  147.] 

s  [Korberg  was  m  natire  of  Sweden.  His  Life  of 
Charles  Xll.,  which  is  rather  m  collection  of  useftil  ma- 
terials, than  a  well-digested  narratire,  was  published  In 
1740,  In  two  Tolomes  folio.] 
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II.,  Henry  Lord  Kaimes,  Marmontel,  Teign- 
mouth's  Sir  William  Jones,  Life  of  Newton, 
Belisaire,  with  thousands  not  to  be  detailed. 

•*LAW. 

"  Blackstone,  Montesquieu. 

**  PHILOSOPHY. 

••  Paley,  Locke,  Bacon,  Hume,  Berkeley, 
Drummond,  Beattie,  and  Bolingbroke. 
Hobbes  I  detest. 

•*  GEOGRAPHY. 

"  Strabo,  Cellarius,  Adams,  Pinkerton, 
and  GKithrie. 

"  POETRY. 

**  All  the  British  Classics  as  before  detafled, 
with  most  of  the  living  poets,  Scott,  Southey, 
&c. — Some  French  m  the  original,  of  which 
the  Cid  is  my  favourite. — Little  Italian. — 
Greek  and  liatin  without  number; — these 
last  I  shall  give  up  in  future. — I  have  trans- 
lated a  good  deal  from  both  languages,  verse 
as  well  as  prose. 

**  ELOQUENCE. 

**  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  QuintHian,  She- 
ridan, Austin's  Chironomia,  and  Parlia^ 
mentary  Debates  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
year  1742. 

•*  DIVINITY. 

"Blair,  Porteus,  TiUotson,  Hooker,— all 
very  tiresome.  I  abhor  books  of  religion, 
though  I  reverence  and  love  my  God,  with- 
out the  blaspheihous  notions  of  sectaries, 
or  belief  in  their  absurd  and  damnable 
heresies,  mysteries,  and  Thirty-4iine  Articles. 

^  MISCELLANIES. 

"  Spectator,  Rambler,  World,  &c.  &c. — 
Novels  by  the  thousand. 

"  All  the  books  here  enumerated  I  have 
taken  down  from  memory.  I  recollect 
reading  them,  and  can  quote  passages  from 
any  mentioned.  I  have,  of  course,  omitted 
several  in  my  catalogue;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  above  I  perused  before  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Since  I  left  Harrow,  I  have 
become  idle  and  conceited,  from  scribbling 
rhyme  and  making  love  to  women. 

«B.— Nov.30.  1807, 


3  [Dr.  Walter  Harte  was  tator  to  Lord  ChesterfleliTs 
natural  son,  Mr.  Stanhope.  His  History  of  Gnstaros 
Adolphos  appeared  In  1759.  **  Harte,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  was  excessirelf  Tain.  Poor  man  I  he  left  LcMidon  the 
day  of  the  publication  of  his  book,  that  he  might  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  great  praise  he  was  to  recelTe ;  and  he 
was  ashamed  to  return,  when  he  found  how  ill  his  book 
had  succeeded :  it  was  unlucky  in  coming  out  on  the 
same  day  with  Robertson*s  History  of  Scotland.**— Aw- 
weUt  Tol.  Tlii.  p.  S8.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


"  I  have  also  read  ^to  my  regret  at  present) 
above  four  thousand  novels,  including  the 
works  of  Cervantes,  Fielding,  SmoUet, 
Richardson,  Mackenzie,  Sterne,  Rabelais, 
and  Rousseau,  &c.  &c.  The  book,  in  my 
opinion,  most  useful  to  a  man  who  wishes  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  being  well  read, 
with  the  least  trouble,  is  "Burton's  Ana^ 
tomy  of  Melancholy,"  the  most  amusing  and 
instructive  medley  of  quotations  and  classical 
anecdotes  I  ever  perused.  But  a  sui>erficial 
reader  must  take  care,  or  his  intricacies  will 
bewilder  him.  !£,  however,  he  has  patience 
to  go  through  his  volumes,  he  will  be  more 
improved  for  literary  conversation  than  by 
the  perusal  of  any  twenty  other  works  with 
which  I  am  acquainted, — at  least  in  the 
English  language.**  ^ 

To  this  early  and  extensive  study  of  En- 
glish writers  may  be  attributed  that  masterv 
over  the  resources  of  his  own  languajge  witn 
which  Lord  Byron  came  furnished  mto  the 
field  of  literature,  and  which  enabled  him,  as 
fast  as  his  youthful  fancies  sprung  up,  to  clothe 
them  with  a  diction  worthy  of  their  strength 
and  beauty.  In  general,  the  difficulty  of  voung 
writers,  at  their  commencement,  lies  far  less  in 
any  lade  of  thoughts  or  images,  than  in  that 
want  of  a  fitting  organ  to  give  those  conce[>- 
tions  vent,  to  which  their  unacquaintance  with 
the  great  instrument  of  the  man  of  genius, 
his  native  language,  dooms  them.  It  will 
be  found,  indeed,  that  the  three  most  re- 
markable examples  of  early  authorship,  which, 
in  their  respective  lines,  the  history  of  li- 
terature affords — Pope,  Congreve,  and  ChaU 
terton — were  all  of  them  persons  self-edu- 
cated %  according  to  their  own  intellectual 


1  [**  Borton't  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy '  it  a  Taloable 
work.  It  b,  perhaps,  orerloaded  with  quotation :  but 
there  is  a  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what  Burton 
says,  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind.  It  is  the  only 
book  that  ever  took  me  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than 
I  wished  to  rise.**— Johnson.  BotweU^  rol.  UL  p.  135., 
and  t1.  p.  70.] 

s  **  I  took  to  reading  by  myself,"  says  Pope,  **  for  which 
I  had  a  very  great  eagerness  and  enthusiasm.  1  followed 
erery  where,  as  my  fittncy  led  me,  and  was  like  a  boy 
gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  and  woods,  just  as  they  fell 
in  his  way.  These  fire  or  six  years  1  still  look  upon  as 
the  happiest  part  of  my  life.**  It  appears,  too,  that  he 
was  himself  aware  of  the  adrantages  which  this  free 
course  of  study  brought  with  it :  **  Mr.  Pope,"  says 
Spence,  "  thought  himself  the  better,  in  some  respects 
for  not  baring  had  a  regular  education.  He  (as  he  ob- 
served in  particular)  read  originally  for  the  sense, 
whereas  we  are  taught,  for  so  many  years,  to  read  only 
for  words.** 

'  Before  Chatterton  was  twdre  years  old,  he  wrote  a 
catalogue,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Byron,  of  the 
books  he  had  already  read,  to  the  number  of  serenty.  Of 
these  the  chief  subjects  were  history  and  dirinity. 

*  The  perfect  parity  with  which  the  Greeks  wrote 


wants  and  tastes,  and  lefl,  imdistracted  by  the 
worse  than  useless  pedantries  of  the  schools, 
to  seek,  in  the  piire  "  well  of  English  unde- 
filed,"  those  treasures  of  which  they  ac- 
cordingly  so  very  early  and  intimately 
possessed  themselves.'  To  these  three 
mstances  may  now  be  added,  virtually,  that 
of  Lord  Byron,  who,  though  a  disciple  of 
the  schools,  was,  intellectually  speaking,  m 
them,  not  of  them,  and  who,  while  hb 
comrades  were  prying  curiously  into  the 
graves  of  dead  languages,  betook  himself 
to  the  fresh,  living  sources  of  his  own  \  and 
from  thence  drew  those  rich,  varied  stores 
of  diction,  which  have  placed  hb  works,  from 
the  age  of  two-«md-twenty  upwards,  amon^ 
the  most  precious  depositories  of  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  the  English  language  that 
our  whole  literature  supplies. 

In  the  same  book  that  contains  the  above 
record  of  his  studies,  he  has  writteir  out, 
also  from  memory,  a  "  List  of  the  different 
poets,  dramatic  or  otherwise,  who  have 
distinguished  their  respective  languages  by 
their  productions.**  After  enumerating  the 
various  poets,  both  ancient  and  modem,  of 
Europe,  he  thus  proceeds  with  his  catalogue 
through  other  quarters  of  the  world  :  — 

**  Arabia,  —  Mahomet,  whose  Koran  con- 
tains most  sublime  poetical  passages,  far 
surpassing  European  poetry.  . 

"  Persia,  —  Ferdousi  *,  author  of  the  Shah 
Nameh,  the  Persian  Iliad — Sadi^,  and  Hafiz, 
the  immortal  Hafiz,  the  oriental  Anacreon. 
The  last  is  reverenced  beyond  any  bard  of 
ancient  or  modem  times  by  the  Persians,  who 
resort  to  his  tomb  near  Shiraz,  to  celebrate 
his  memory.  A  splendid  copy  of  his  works 
is  chained  to  his  monument.  ^ 


their  own  language  was,  with  justice,  perhi^,  attributed 
by  themselves  to  their  entire  abstinence  ftt>m  the  study 
of  any  other.  *'  If  they  became  learned,**  says  Ferguson, 
"  it  was  only  by  studyhig  what  they  themselves  had  pro- 
duced.** I 

s  C"  Ferdousi  died  a.  d.  1021.  He  is  the  Homer  of  the 
Persians,  and  his  verses  are  as  fiuniUar  among  the  mili- 
tary class,  as  if  their  preservation  depended  merely  upon 
oral  tradition.  The  practice  of  reciting  them  before  en- 
gaging in  battle,  proves  that  he  enjoys  as  high  a  re- 
putation among  his  countrymen  as  the  poets  of  ancient 
Greece,  or  the  bards  of  Northern  Europe.  **—  Quart. 
Rev.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  362.] 

<  [Sadl  was  bom  at  Scherax  in  1 175,  educated  at  Da- 
mascus, and  died  at  the  age  of  120.  Of  his  works,  the 
G<ilist4n,  or  Flower  Garden,  consisting  of  short  tales, 
anecdotes,  and  apologues,  is  most  known  to  European 
readers.  A  translation  into  English,  by  Francis  Gladwin, 
in  two  volumes,  4to.  appeared  In  1806-9.] 

7  [••  Hafiz  is  the  universal  favourite  of  the  Persians, 
who  visit  his  tomb  in  parties,  to  do  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, by  strewing  flowers  and  pouring  out  libaUons  of 
the  choicest  wines.    The  great  Latin  poet  has  said,  — 

*  Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius,*  kc 
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"America, — ^An  epic  poet  has  already 
appeared  in  that  hemisphere.  Barlow,  author 
of  the  Columbiad,  —  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  works  of  more  polished  nations,  i 

**  Iceland,  Denmark,  Norway,  were  famous 
for  their  Skalds.  Among  these  Lod- 
burgfa  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
His  Death  Song  breathes  ferocious  senti- 
ments, but  a  glorious  and  impassioned  strain 
of  poetry, 

**  Hmdottan  is  undistinguished  by  any 
pceat  bard,  —  at  least  the  Sanscrit  is  so 
miperfectly  known  to  Europeans,  we  know 
not  what  poetical  relics  may  exist. 

**  The  Birman  Empire.  —  Here  the  natives 
are  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  but  their 
bards  are  unknown. 

•*  CMna,  —  I  never  heard  of  any  Chinese 
poet  but  the  Emperor  Kien  Lone,  and  his 
Ode  to  Tea, «  What  a  pity  their  pmlosopher 
Confucius-  did  not  wnte  poetry,  with  his 
precepts  of  morality ! 

"  Africa,  —  In  Africa  some  of  the  nadve 
melodies  are  plaintive,  and  the  words  simple 
and  affecting ;  but  whether  dieir  rude  strams 
of  nature  can  be  classed  with  poetry,  as  the 
songs  of  the  bards,  the  Skalds  of  Europe,  &c. 
&C.,  I  know  not. 

•*  This  brief  list  of  poets  I  have  written  down 
firom  memory,  without  any  book  of  reference ; 
consequently  some  errors  may  occur,  but  I 
think,  if  any,  very  trivial.  The  works  of 
the  European,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic,  I 
have  perused,  either  in  the  original  or  trans- 

Aod  Halls,  wUh  the  game  confidence  of  genlni,  Uius 
claims  latttng  ftme  for  hli  works  :  —  *  Blithely  sing,  O 
Halls ;  700  hsTe  littered  odes,  you  hare  strung  pearls, 
and  Hearen  has  enriched  70a  with  the  crown  of  the 
Pleiades.*  He  is  unquestionably  the  Horace  of  the  East, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  diflbrence  of  national  manners, 
be  is  the  oriental  writer  with  whose  works  a  European 
scholar  win  most  wish  to  become  CunHiar."  —  Sia  Johm 
Malcolm.] 

1  [An  edition  of  the  "Columbiad**  appeared  in  London 
In  1909,  and  Is  thus  noticed  by  the  Bdfaiburgh  Reviewers : 
—  **  Bfr.  Barlow,  we  are  aAraid,  wlU  not  be  the  Homer  of 
his  country ;  and  will  never  take  his  pUK»  among  the 
eodnring  poets  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  world.  As 
to  the  Americans,  their  want  of  literature  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  hnmatniity  of  their  progress  in  civilization, 
hot  to  the  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which  they  are 
generally  engaged.  These  federal  republicans  bear  no 
sort  of  resemUance  to  the  Greeks  of  the  days  of  Homer, 
or  the  Italians  of  the  age  of  Dante ;  but  are  yrerj  much 
socfa  people  as  the  modem  traders  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, or  Glasgow.  They  have  all  a  little  Latin  whipped 
into  them  in  their  youth ;  and  read  Shakspeare,  Pope, 
and  Mnton.  as  well  as  bad  English  novels,  in  their  days 
(tf  courtship  and  leisure.  They  are  Just  as  likely  to 
write  epic  poems,  therefore,  as  the  Inhabitants  of  our 
trading  towns  at  home.'*  Vol.  xv.  p.  34.  At  one  time 
Bailow  was  a  red-hot  republican.  In  1793,  he  published 
tfae  **  Conspiracy  of  Kings,'*  and  in  1796  composed  a  song 
fiortbecelebrationof  the  4th  of  July,  in  which  he  prays 
tlMtCodraay 
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ladons.  In  my  list  of  English  I  have  merely 
mentioned  the  greatest;  —  to  enumerate 
the  minor  poets  would  be  useless,  as  well 
as  tedious.  Perhaps  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and 
Collins,  might  have  been  added,  as  worthy 
of  mention,  in  a  cotmopoUte  account.  But 
as  for  the  others,  from  Chaucer  down  to 
Churchill,  they  are  *  voces  et  praeterea  nihil ; ' 
—  sometimes  spoken  of,  rarely  read,  and 
never  with  advantage.  Chaucer,  notwith- 
standing the  praises  bestowed  on  him,  I 
think  obscene  and  contemptible  : — he  owes 
his  celebrity  merely  to  his  antiquity,  which 
he  does  not  deserve  so  well  as  Pierce  Plow- 
man, or  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  English 
living  poets  I  have  avoided  mentioning; — 
we  have  none  who  will  not  survive  their 
productions.  Taste  is  over  with  us  ;  and 
another  century  will  sweep  our  empire,  our 
literature,  and  our  name,  from  all  but  a  place 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
**  November  30.  1807.  "  Byron." 

Among  the  papers  of  his  in  my  possession 
are  several  detacned  poems  (in  all  nearly  six 
hundred  lines),  which  he  wrote  about  this 
period,  but  never  printed — having  produced 
most  of  them  after  the  publication  of  his 
"  Hours  of  Idleness.'*  Tne  greater  number 
of  these  have  little,  besides  ms  name,  to  re- 
commend them ;  but  there  are  a  few  that, 
from  the  feelings  and  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  them,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
mteresting  to  the  reader. 

**  Save  the  guillotine, 
Tm  England's  king  and  queen 
Her  power  shall  prove." 

In  1811,  he  was  s^ipolnted  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  French  court;  and  being,  in  the  following  year, 
invited  to  a  conference  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at 
WOna,  ho  fell  a  victim  to  the  severi^  of  the  climate,  and 
died,  Dec.  38.  In  an  obscure  village  of  Poland,  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  Cracow.] 

<  [Kien  Long  encouraged  literature,  by  cultivating  it  in 
his  own  person ;  and  some  of  his  poetical  compositions 
are  considered  to  possess  Intrinsic  merit.  The  most  ce- 
lebrated is  this  "  Ode  in  Praise  of  drinUng  Tea,'*  which 
was  published  by  the  imperial  edict  in  thirty-two  different 
types  and  characters,  and  has  been  painted  on  all  the 
tea-pots  in  the  empire.  The  following  verbal  translation 
is  by  Sir  John  Barrow : — '*  On  a  slow  fire  set  a  tripod, 
whose  colour  and  texture  show  its  long  use ;  fill  it  with 
clear  snow  water ;  boil  it  as  long  as  would  be  necessary 
to  turn  fish  white,  and  crayfish  red ;  throw  it  upon  the 
delicate  leaves  of  choice  tea,  in  a  cup  of  yoo6  "  (a  par- 
ticular sort  of  porcelain) ;  "  let  it  remain  as  long  as  the 
vapour  rises  in  a  cloud,  and  leaves  only  a  thin  mist  floating 
on  the  mxfaxx.  At  your  ease,  drink  this  precious  liquor, 
which  will  chase  away  the  five  causes  of  trouble.  We 
can  taste  and  feel,  but  not  describe,  the  state  of  repose 
produced  by  a  liquor  thus  prepared."  —  TraveU  As  Ckhut^ 
p.  380.  In  1795,  Kien  Long,  when  his  reign  had  reached 
the  unusual  term  of  sixty  years,  .resigned  the  throne  to 
his  son.    He  died  in  1799.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


When  he  first  went  to  Newstead,  on  his 
arrival  from  Aberdeen,  he  planted,  it  seems, 
a  young  oak  in  some  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  had  an  idea  that  as  U  flourished  so 
should  he.  Some  six  or  seven  years  afler, 
on  revisiting  the  spot,  he  found  his  oak 
choked  up  by  weeds,  and  ahnost  destroyed. 
In  this  circumstance,  which  happened  soon 
after  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthen  left  Newstead, 
originated  one  of  these  poems,  which  consists 
of  five  stanzas,  but  of  which  the  few  opening 
lines  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen : — 

**  Young  Oak,  wfaen  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground, 
I  hoped  that  thy  dajt  would  be  longer  than  mine ; 
That  thy  dark-waring  branchea  would  flourish  aroimd. 
And  iry  thy  trunk  with  itf  mantle  entwine. 

**  Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infkncy*s  years. 
On  the  land  or  my  fathers  1  rear*d  thee  with  pride  ; 

They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  tears, 

Thy  decay,  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can  hide. 

*'  1  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and  since  that  &tal  hour, 

A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  sire,'*  Ac  Ac* 

The  subject  of  the  verses  that  follow  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  notice  which  he 
has  prefixed  to  them  ;  and,  as  illustrative  of 
the  romantic  and  almost  lovelike  feeling 
which  he  threw  into  his  school  fiiendships, 
thev  appeared  to  me,  though  rather  quamt 
and  elaborate,  to  be  worth  preserving. 

**  Some  years  ago,  when  at  Harrow,  a 
friend  of  the  author  engraved  on  a  particular 
spot  the  names  of  both,  with  a  few  additional 
words  as  a  memorial.  Afterwards,  on  re- 
ceiving some  real  or  imagined  injury,  the 
author  destroyed  the  frail  record  before  he 
left  Harrow.  On  revisiting  the  place  in  1 807, 
he  wrote  under  it  the  following  stanzas : — 

"  Here  once  engaged  the  stranger's  view 

Young  Friendship's  record  simply  traced ; 
Few  were  her  words, — but  yet  though  few, 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  defiiced. 

'*  Deeply  she  cut— but,  not  erased. 
The  characters  were  sdll  so  plain, 
That  Friendship  once  retum'd,  and  gazed,  — 
TUl  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

**  Repentance  placed  them  as  before ; 
Forgireness  Join'd  her  gentle  name ; 
So  fiiir  the  inscription  seem'd  once  more. 
That  Friendship  thought  it  stUl  the  same. 

1  [See  Works,  p.  536.  Shortly  after  Colonel  Wfld- 
man,  the  present  proprietor  of  Newstead,  took  possession, 
he  one  day  said  to  the  serrant  who  was  with  him,  *  Here 
is  a  fine  young  oak ;  but  it  must  be  cut  down,  as  it  grows 
In  an  improper  plaoe.'—*  I  hope  not,  sir,*  replied  the 
man ;  *  for  it's  the  one  my  lord  was  so  fond  of,  because 
he  set  it  himselH*  The  Colonel  has,  of  course,  taken 
erery  possible  care  of  it ;  and  it  is  already  regularly  en- 
quired after  by  strangers,  as  *  Tn  Braoif  Oak.*] 

«  [See  Works,  p.  MT.]  >  [Wd.  p.  412.] 

4  The  only  drcumstanoe  1  jknow,  that  bears  even  re- 


& 


**  Thus  might  the  record  now  hare  been  ( 
But,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endearour. 
Or  Friendship's  tears.  Pride  rush'd  between. 
And  blotted  out  the  line  for  erer  I  *'  * 

The  same  romantic  feeling  of  firiendship 
breathes  throughout  another  of  these  poems, 
in  which  he  has  taken  for  the  subject  the 
ingenious  thought  "  L*Amiti^  est  FAmour 
sans  ailes,*'  and  concludes  every  stanza  with 
the  words,  **  Friendship  is  Love  without  his 
wings."  Of  the  nine  stanzas  of  which  this 
poem  consists,  the  three  following  appear  the 
most  worthy  of  selection : — 

**  Why  should  my  anxious  breast  repine, 

Because  my  youth  Is  fled  ? 
Days  of  delight  may  stUl  be  mine, 

Ailbction  is  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  years  of  youth. 
One  firm  record,  one  lasting  truth. 

Celestial  consolation  brings ; 
Bear  it,  ye  breexes,  to  the  seat. 
Where  first  my  heart  responsire  beat,— 

*  Friendship  is  Lore  without  his  wings  1 ' 

**  Seat  of  my  youth !  thy  distant  spire 

Recalls  eadi  scene  of  joy ; 
My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire,  — 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Thy  grore  of  etans,  thy  rerdant  hill, 
Thy  erery  path  delights  me  stUl, 

Each  fiower  a  double  fragrance  flings ; 
Again,  as  once,  in  conrerse  gay. 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  sqr, 

'  Friendship  is  Lore  without  hts  wings  1 ' 

**  My  Lycus !  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Thy  fUling  tears  restrain ; 
Affection  for  a  time  tnaj  sleep. 

But,  oh,  'twill  wake  again. 
Think,  think,  my  (Hepd,  when  next  we  meet. 
Our  long-wish'd  Intercourse  how  sweet  1 

From  this  my  hope  of  r^ture  springs. 
While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  only  tell, 

*  Friendship  is  Lore  without  his  wings ! '  *'* 

Whether  the  verses  I  am  now  about  to 
eive  are,  in  any  degree,  founded  on  fieurt,  I 
have  no  accurate  means  of  determining. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  recording  every  particular 
of  his  youth,  such  an  event,  or  rather  era, 
as  is  here  commemorated,  would  have  been, 
of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  pass  unmen- 
tioned  by  him ; — and  yet  neitner  in  con- 
versation nor  in  any  of  his  writings  do  I 
remember  even  an  aJlusion  to  it.^    On  the 


motely  on  the  subject  of  this  poem,  is  the  firilowing. 
About  a  year  or  two  before  the  date  afllxed  to  it,  he 
wrote  to  his  mother,  from  Harrow  (as  I  hare  been  toM 
by  a  person  to  whom  Mrs.  Byron  herself  communicatad 
the  circumstance),  to  say,  that  he  had  lately  had  m  good 
deal  of  uneasiness  on  account  of  a  yonng  woman,  whoB  be 
knew  to  have  been  a  ferourite  of  his  late  friend.  CursoD, 
and  who,  finding  herself,  after  his  death,  in  m  state  of 
progress  towards  maternity,  bad  declared  Lord  Byron 
was  the  fether  of  her  child.  This,  he  posltireiy  assured 
his  mother,  was  not  the  case ;  but,  beUerlng,  as  he  did 
firmly,  that  the  child  belonged  to  Cnrson,  it  was  Us  wisli 
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other  hand,  so  entirely  was  all  that  he  wrote, 
— making  allowance  for  the  embellishments 
of  fimcy, — the  transcript  of  his  actual  life 
and  feeunfis,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  a 
poem,  so  full  of  natural  tenderness,  to  have 
been  indebted  for  its  origin  to  imagination 
alone. 

♦*  TO  BIY  SON  I 
**  Tbow  flaxen  locks,  thoie  eyei  of  blue, 
Bright  as  thy  mot|ier's  in  their  hue  { 
Those  rotjr  Ups,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away, 
Becall  a  scene  of  former  joy. 
And  touch  thy  Father's  heart,  my  Boy  I 

**  And  thou  canst  lisp  a  &ther*s  name^ 
Ah,  WilUam,  were  thine  own  the  same. 
No  self-reproach— but,  let  me  cease— 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace ; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  In  Joy, 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy  1 

•  Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has  prest. 
And  thou  hast  known  a  stranger's  breast. 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth. 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth ; 
Yet  shaU  not  these  one  hope  destroy,— 
A  Father's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy  J 

**  Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  frown. 
Must  I  fond  Nature's  claim  disown  ? 
Ah,  no»  though  moralists  reprore, 
1  bail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love. 
Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  joy — 
A  Father  guards  thy  birth,  my  B(^  I 

"  Oh,  'twm  be  sweet  fai  thee  to  trace. 
Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  Usee, 
Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run, 
At  once  a  brother  and  a  son ; 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
Injustice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy  I 

**  Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire. 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  fire; 
And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me, 
While  Helen's  form  rerlres  in  thee. 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy, 
Wm  ne'er  desert  iu  pledge,  my  Boy  I 

-B »1807."» 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  poems 
is  one  of  a  date  prior  to  any  I  have  given, 
being  written  in  December,  1806,  when  he 
was  not  yet  nineteen  years  old.    It  contains. 


that  it 
he. 


m  Hwm 


should  be  brought  up  with  all  possible  care,  and 
--^ore,  entreated  that  his  mother  would  have  the 
-^  to  take  charge  of  it.  Though  such  a  request 
weU  (as  my  inlbnnant  expresses  it)  have  discom- 

-  temper  more  mild  than  Mrs.  Byron's,  she  noU 
.Jdfaig  answered  her  son  in  the  Undest  terms, 
that  she  woold  willingly  receive  the  cbUd  as  soon 
"  born,  and  bring  it  up  In  whatever  manner  he 

-  HappOy,  however,  the  taiftmt  died  ahnosthnme- 
r,  and  was  thus  spared  the  being  a  tax  on  the  good 

of  any  body —  [But  see  Don  Juan,  c.  xvi.  st.  61.] 
tfato  practice  of  datfaig  his  juvenQe  poems  he  fol- 
the  example  of  MUton,  who  (says  Johnson),  "by 
g  the  dates  to  his  first  compositions,  a  boast  of 
the  learned  Folitian  had  given  him  an  example, 


aa  "wiU  be  seen,  his  religious  creed  at  that 
period,  and  shows  how  early  the  struggle 
between  natural  piety  and  doubt  began  in 
his  mind. 

"  THB  PRAYER  OF  NATURE. 
**  Father  of  Light  1  great  God  of  Heaven  I 
Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair  ? 
Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 
Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  ? 
Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call ! 

Thou  see'st  my  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  tall. 

Avert  ftt>m  me  the  death  of  sin. 
No  shrine  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown. 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth  I 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  own, 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 
Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  ftne. 

Let  superstition  haU  the  pUe, 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  raign. 

With  tales  of  mystic  rites  beguile. 
Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 

To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  sttme? 
Thy  temple  is  the  fiice  of  day ; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundleas  throne. 
Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hdl 

Unless  they  b&ad  in  pompous  form ; 
TeU  us  that  all.  for  one  who  fell. 

Must  perish  in  the  minting  storm  ? 
Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies. 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire, 
Whose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies. 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  ? 
ShaU  these,  by  creeds  they  can't  expound. 

Prepare  a  fimded  bliss  or  woe  ? 
Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground,     • 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know  ? 
Shall  those  who  live  for  self  alone. 

Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime -. 
Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone. 

And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time  ? 
Father  I  no  prophet's  laws  I  se«k,— 

TAy  laws  in  Nature's  works  i^ipear ;  — 
I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak. 

Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wUt  hear  I 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 

Through  trackless  realms  of  Other's  space ; 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  band  from  pole  to  pole  I  trace : 
Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here. 

Who,  when  thou  wilt,  can  take  me  hence, 
Ah  I  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere. 

Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 


seems  to  commend  the  earllness  of  his  own  compositions 
to  the  notice  of  posterity." 

The  following  trifle,  written  also  by  him  in  1807,  has 
never,  as  fisr  as  I  know,  appeared  in  print : — 

**  EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAMS,    OP  SOUTHWELL,  A  CAREIBB, 
**  WHO  DIED  OP  DRUNKBMMBSS. 

**  John  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
A  Carrier^  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 
He  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  flut. 
He  could  carry  no  more— so  was  comM  at  last ; 
For,  the  liquor  he  drank  behag  too  much  for  one. 
He  could  not  carry  off,— so  he  *s  now  carri-on. 

-  B ,  Sept.  1807." 
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To  Thee,  mj  Ood,  to  Thee  1  call ; 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 
By  thjr  command  I  rise  or  foil. 

In  thf  protection  I  confide. 
If,  when  this  dust  to  dust  restored. 

My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing^ 
How  shaU  thy  glorious  name  adored. 

Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing  1 
But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 

With  clay  the  grave's  eternal  bed. 
While  life  yet  throbs,  I  raise  my  prayer. 

Though  doom'd  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 
To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 

Gratefiil  for  all  thy  mercies  past. 
And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 

This  erring  life  maj  fiy  at  last. 
•*  a9th  Dec.  1806.  Byeok." 

In  another  of  these  poems,  which  extends 
to  about  a  hundred  lines,  and  which  he  wrote 
under  the  melancholy  impression  that  he 
should  soon  die,  we  find  him  concluding 
with  a  prayer  in  somewhat  the  same  spirit. 
After  bidding  adieu  to  all  the  favourite  scenes 
of  his  youth  >,  he  thus  continues, — 

*'  Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite. 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heav'n : 
There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight. 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 
To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown. 
Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty's  throne;— 

To  Mm  address  thy  trembling  prayer ; 
He,  who  is  merdAil  and  Just, 
WUl  not  rcsject  m  chUd  of  dust. 

Although  his  meanest  care. 
Father  of  Light,  to  thee  I  call,  \ 

My  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow  £bU, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  mantte  is  yon  boundless  sky, 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive ; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die.  1807.** 

We  have  seen,  by  a  former  letter,  that  the 
law  proceedings  tor  the  recovery  of  his 
Rochdale  property  had  been  attended  with 
success  in  some  trial  of  the  case  at  Lancaster. 
The  following  note  to  one  of  his  Southwell 
firiends,  announcing  a  second  triumph  of  the 
cause,  shows  how  sanguinely  and,  as  it  turned 


1  Annesley  Is,  of  course,  not  forgotten  among  the  num- 
ber:  — 

"  And  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene. 

Still  nearest  to  mj  breast  ? 
Rocks  rise  and  rivers  roll  between 

The  rural  spot  which  passion  Uest ; 
Yet,  Mary,  all  thy  beauties  seem 
Fresh  as  in  Love's  bewitcliing  dream,"  Ac.  Sec. 

<  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  (Hie  of  Miss  Plgot's 
letters  to  her  brother,  that  Lord  Byron  sent,  through  this 
gentleman,  a  copy  of  his  poems  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the 
author  of  tiie  Man  of  Feeing:  —  '*  I  am  ^ad  you  men- 
tioned Mr.  Markenrie's  having  got  a  copy  of  Lord  B.*s 


out,  erroneously,  he  calculated  on  the  r&> 
suits. 

"Feb.9. 180r. 

••Dear , 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  we 
have  gained  the  Rochdale  cause  a  second 
time,  by  which  I  am  j£60,000  plus.  Yours 
ever,  "  Byeon." 

In  the  month  of  April  we  find  him  still  at 
Southwell,  and  addressing  to  his  firiend. 
Dr.  Pigot,  who  was  at  Edmburgh,  the  fol- 
lowing note  2 :  — 

«  Southwell,  April,  1807. 
"  My  dear  Pigot, 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
success  of  your  first  examination — *  Courage, 
mon  amL'  The  title  of  Doctor  will  do 
wonders  with  the  damsels.  I  shall  most 
probably  be  in  Essex  or  London  when  you 
arrive  at  this  d d  place,  where  I  am  de- 
tained by  the  publication  of  my  rhymes. 
"  Adieu.  — Relieve  me  yours  very  truly, 
•*  Byron. 

"  P.  S.  Since  we  met,  I  have  reduced 
myself  by  violent  exercise,  much  physic,  and 
hot  bathing,  firom  14  stone  6  lb.  to  12  stone 
7  lb.  In  dd  I  have  lost  27  pounds.  Bravo ! 
—  what  say  you  ?  " 

His  movements  and  occupations  for  the 
remainder  of  this  jear  vrill  be  best  collected 
firom  a  senes  of  his  own  letters,  which  I  am 
enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  the  lady  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  to  give.  Though  these 
letters  are  boyishly  ^  written,  and  a  good 
deal  of  their  pleasantry  is  of  that  conven- 
tional kind  which  depends  more  upon  phrase 
than  thought,  they  will  yet,  I  think,  be  found 
curious  and  interesting,  not  only  as  enabling 
us  to  track  him  throuish  this  period  of  his 
life,  but  as  throwing  linit  upon  various  little 
traits  of  character,  and  laying  open  to  us  the 
first  working  of  his  hopes  ana  fears  while 
waiting,  in  suspense,  the  opinions  that  were 
to  decide,  as  ne  thought,  his  fiiture  fiune. 

poems,  and  what  he  thought  of  them  —  Lord  B.  was  so 
muck  pleased ! " 

In  another  letter,  the  fkir  writer  si^s,— **Lord  ByroD 
desired  me  to  tell  you  that  the  reason  you  did  not  bear 
from  hhn  was  because  his  puUication  was  not  so  forward 
as  he  had  flattered  himself  it  would  have  been.  I  Cold 
him,  *  he  was  no  more  to  be  depended  on  than  a  woman,* 
which  instantly  brought  the  softness  of  that  sex  Into  Ida 
countenance,  for  he  blushed  exceedingly.'* 

s  He  was,  indeed,  a  thorough  boy,  at  this  period,  fai 
every  respect : — "  Next  Monday  "  (says  Miss  Pigot)  **  it 
our  great  fklr.  Lord  Byron  talks  of  it  with  as  mudt 
pleasure  as  little  Henry,  and  declares  be  will  ride  In  the 
round-about, — but  I  think  he  will  change  his  mind.'* 
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The  -first  of  the  series,  which  is  without 
date,  appears  to  have  been  written  before  he 
had  1^  Southwell.  The  other  letters,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  dated  fit>m  Cambridge  and 
from  London. 

LsTRB  la.       TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

*"  June  11. 1807. 

**  Dear  Queen  Bess, 

"  Savage  ought  to  be  immortal: — though 
not  a  thorough-bird  bull-dog,  he  is  the  finest 
puppy  I  ever  saw,  and  will  answer  much 
better  ;  in  his  gr^  and  manifold  kindness 
he  has  already  bitten  my  fingers,  and  dis- 
turbed the  gravity  of  old  Boatswain,  who  is 
grievousfy  ditcompoted,  I  wish  to  be  informed 
what  he  cotts,  nis  ejcpentes,  &c.  &c.,  that  I 

may  indemnify  Mr.  6 .    My  thanks  are 

alli  can  give  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken, 
make  a  long  speech,  and  conclude  it  with 
123456  7. 1  lam  out  of  practice,  so 
deputize  you  as  a  legate, — ambastador  woxAd 
not  do  in  a  matter  concerning  the  Pope, 
which  I  presume  this  must,  as  the  whole 
turns  upon  a  BulL     Yours, 

•     "  Byron. 
«P.  S.     I  write  in  bed." 


18.       TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

**  Cambridge,  June  30. 1807. 
"•Better  late  than  never,  Pal,'  "  is  a 
saying  of  which  you  know  the  origin,  and  as 
it  is  applicable  on  the  present  occasion,  you 
win  excuse  its  conspicuous  place  in  the  front 
oi  my  q)istle.  I  am  ahnost  superannuated 
here.  My  old  fiiends  (with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few)  all  departed,  and  I  am  pre- 
paring to  follow  them,  but  remain  till  Monday 
to  be  present  at  three  Oratoriot,  two  Concerts, 
a  Fair,  and  a  Ball.  I  find  I  am  not  only 
tktmier  but  taller  by  an  inch  since  my  last 
visit.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  every  body  my 
name,  nobody  havmg  the  least  recollection 
of  niy  visage,  or  person.  Even  the  hero  of 
9^  ComeSan  (who  is  now  sitting  vis-a-^s, 
reading  a  volume  of  my  Poetics)  passed  me 
in  Trinity  walks  without  recoenisine  me  in 
the  least,  and  was  thunderstruoL  at  the  alter- 
ation which  had  taken  place  in  my  coun- 
tenance, &c  &c.     Some  say  I  look  better. 


1  H«  bere  allodef  to  an  odd  fiuicy  or  trick  of  his  own ; 
— wheoerer  be  was  at  m  lou  for  something  to  saf,  he 
naed  ahnqrs  to  gabble  over  **  1  9  8  4  5  6  7." 

s  Notwithstanding  the  abuse  which,  eridentljr  more  In 
sport  than  seriousness,  he  UTishes,  in  the  course  of  these 
letters,  iqKm  Southwell,  he  was.  in  after  days,  tau^t  to 
ftel  tbat  the  hours  which  he  had  passed  in  this  place 
were  fkr  more  happjr  than  any  he  had  known  afterwards. 
In  mletter  written  not  long  since  to  his  servant,  Fletcher, 


& 


others  worse,  but  all  agree  I  am  thinner, — 
more  I  do  not  require.  I  have  lost  two 
pounds  in  my  weight  since  I  left  your  cursed, 
detestable,  and  abhorred  abode  of  scandal  "i, 
where,  excepting  yourself  and  John  Becher, 
I  care  not  it  the  whole  race  were  consigned 
to  the  Pit  of  Acheron,  which  I  would  visit  in 
person  rather  than  contaminate  my  sandals 
with  the  polluted  dust  of  Southwell.  Se- 
rkmsfy,  unless  obliged  by  the  emptiness  of  my 
purse  to  revisit  Mrs.  B.,  you  will  see  me 
no  more. 

**  On  Monday  I  depart  for  London.  I 
quit  Cambridge  with  little  regret,  because 
our  set  are  vanished,  and  my  musical  protege 
before  mentioned  has  left  the  choir,  and  is 
stationed  in  a  mercantile  house  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  the  metropolis.  You 
may  have  heard  me  observe  he  is  exactly  to 
an  hour  two  years  younger  than  myself. 
I  found  him  grown  consideorably,  and  as  you 
will  suppose,  v«ry  glad  to  see  his  former 
Patron.  He  is  nearly  my  height,  very  thin, 
venr  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  light 
locks.  My  opinion  of  his  mind  you  already 
know  ;  — 1  hope  I  shall  never  have  occasion 
to  change  it.  Every  body  here  conceives 
me  to  be  an  invalid.  The  University  at 
present  is  very  gay  fix)m  the  fetes  of  divers 
kinds.  I  supped  out  last  night,  but  eat  (or 
ate)  nothing,  sipped  a  bottle  of  claret,  went 
to  bed  at  two,  and  rose  at  eight.  I  have 
commenced  early  rising,  and  §nd  it  agrees 
with  me.  The  Masters  and  the  Fellows  all 
very  polite,  but  look  a  little  askance  —  dpn*t 
much  admire  lampoons — truth  always  dis- 
agreeable. 

"  Write,  and  tell  me  how  the  inhabitants 
o{ your  Menaeerie  go  on,  and  if  my  publication 
goes  of  well:  do  the  quadrupeds  growl f 
Apropos,  my  bull-dog  is  deceased — *  Flesh 
both  of  cur  and  man  is  grass.'  Address  your 
answer  to  Cambridge.  K I  am  gone,  it  will 
be  forwarded.  Said  news  just  arrived — 
Russians  beat  —  a  bad  set,  eat  nothing  but 
oil,  conseauently  must  melt  before  a  hard  fire. 
I  get  awkward  in  my  academic  habiliments 
for  want  of  practice.  Got  up  in  a  window 
to  hear  the  oratorio  at  St.  Mary*s,  popped 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  Messiah,  tore  a 
woeful  rent  in  the  back  of  my  best  black  silk 
gown,   and  damaged  an  egregious  pair  of 


by  a  lady  who  had  been  intimate  with  him,  in  his  young 
days,  at  Southwell,  there  are  the  following  words  :  — 
*'  Your  poor,  good  master  always  called  me  '  Old  Piety,' 
when  1  preached  to  him.  When  he  paid  me  his  last  visit, 
he  said,  '  Well,  good  friend,  I  shall  never  be  so  happy 
again  as  I  was  in  old  SouthwelL'  His  real  opinion  of  the 
advantages  of  this  town,  as  a  place  of  residence,  will  be 
seen  in  a  subsequent  letter,  where  he  most  strenuously 
recommends  it,  tu  that  point  of  view,  to  Mr.  Dallas. 
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breeches.  Mem.  —  never  tumbled  from  a 
church  window  during  service.  Adieu,  dear 
#  #  #  #  f  do  not  remember  me  to  any  body : 
— to  fiiTgei  and  be  forgotten  by  the  people 
of  Southwell  is  all  I  aspire  to." 


Lcms  14.       TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

*«Trin.  CoU.  Camb.  JtdjS.  1S07. 
"  Since  my  last  letter  I  have  determined 
to  reside  another  year  at  Granta,  as  my  rooms, 
&c.  &c.  are  finished  in  great  style,  several 
old  fiiends  come  up  again,  and  many  new 
acquaintances  made;  consequently  my  in- 
clination leads  me  forward,  and  I  shall  return 
to  college  in  October  if  still  a&oe.  My  life 
here  has  been  one  continued  routine  of 
dissipation  —  out  at  different  places  every 
day,  engaged  to  more  dinners,  &c  &c.  than 
my  stay  would  permit  me  to  fulfil.  At  this 
moment  I  write  with  a  bottle  of  claret  in  my 
head  and  tears  in  my  eyet ;  for  I  have  just 
parted  with  my  *  ComeHan^  who  spent  the 
evening  with  me.  As  it  was  our  last  in- 
terview, I  postponed  my  engagement  to  de- 
vote the  hours  of  the  Sabbath  to  fiiendship  : 
—  Edleston  and  I  have  separated  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  my  mind  is  a  chaos  of  hope  and 
sorrow.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for  London : 
you  will  address  your  answer  to  *  Gordon's 
Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,*  where  I  sojourn 
during  my  visit  to  the  metropolis. 

'*  I  rejoios  to  hear  you  are  interested  in 
my  protege ;  he  has  been  my  almost  constant 
associate  since  October,  1805,  when  I  entered 
Trinity  College.     His  voice  first  attracted  my 

1  [It  was  about  the  year  1779,  that  Lady  Eleanor  But- 
ler and  BfiM  Fonsonbj  first  associated  themselves  to  lire 
in  retirement.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  separate  two 
indiriduals  who  appeared  to  encourage  each  other's  ec- 
centricities, and  after  their  first  departure  together,  they 
were  brought  bwk  to  their  respective  relations,  but 
soon  effected  a  second  elopement.  The  place  of  their 
retreat  in  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  was  only  confided  to  a 
female  servant,  and  they  lived  for  years  unknown  to 
their  neighbours  by  any  other  appellation,  except  "  the 
Ladies  of  the  Vale.'*  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  died  at  Llan- 
gollen, in  June,  1829.] 

s  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  the  sequel  of  this 
enthuslasUc  attachment.  In  the  year  1811  young  Edle- 
ston died  of  a  consumption ;  and  the  following  letter, 
addressed  by  Lord  Byron  to  the  mother  of  his  ftir  Sooth, 
well  correspondent,  will  show  with  what  melancholy 
fUthfUlness,  among  the  many  his  heart  had  then  to  mourn 
for,  he  still  dwdt  on  the  memory  of  his  young  college 
fHeod:  — 

"  Cambridge,  Oct  28. 1811. 
**  Dear  Madam, 

** I  am  aboutto  write  to  you  on  a  sUly  subject,  and 
yet  I  cannot  well  do  otherwise.  You  may  remember  a 
cornelian,  which  some  years  ago  I  consigned  to  Bliss 
Pigot,  Indeed  ga»r  to  her,  and  now  I  am  going  to  make 
the  most  selfish  and  rude  of  requests.  The  person  who 
gave  it  to  me,  when  I  was  very  young,  is  dead,  and  though 


I 


attention,  his  countenance  fixed  it,  and  his 
manners  attached  me  to  him  for  ever.  He 
departs  for  a  mercantile  house  in  town  in 
October,  and  we  shall  probably  not  meet  till 
the  expiration  of  my  minority,  when  I  shall 
leave  to  his  decision  either  enteriijg  as  a 
partner  through  my  interest,  or  residing  with 
me  altogether.    Of  course  he  would  m  his 

E resent  fitune  of  mind  prefer  the  latter,  but 
e  may  alter  his  opinion  previous  to  that 
ririod ; — however,  he  shall  have  his  choice, 
certainly  love  him  more  than  any  human 
being,  and  neither  time  nor  distance  have 
had  the  least  effect  on  my  (in  general) 
changeable  disposition.  In  short,  we  shau 
put  Lady  E.  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby  >  to 
the  blush,  Pylades  and  Orestes  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  want  nothing  but  a  catastrophe 
like  Nisus  and  Enryalus,  to  give  Jonathan, 
and  David  the  *  eo  by.*  He  certainly  is 
perhaps  more  attached  to  me  than  even  lam 
m  return.  During  the  whole  of  my  residence 
at  Cambridge  we  met  every  day,  summer  and 
winter,  without  passing  one  tiresome  moment, 
and  separated  each  time  with  increasing  re- 
luctance. I  h<^  vou  will  one  day  see  us 
together.  He  is  the  only  being  I  esteem, 
thoujdi  I  like  many.« 

'*  The  Marquis  of  Tavistock '  was  down 
the  other  day ;  I  supped  with  him  at  his 
tutor*8 — entirely  a  Wmg  party.  The  oppo- 
sition muster  stronc  here  now,  and  Lord 
Hartinffton  '*,  the  Di&e  of  Leinster  ^,  &c.  &c 
are  to  join  us  in  October,  so  every  thing  will 
be  splendid.  The  munc  is  all  over  at  present. 
Met  with  another    *accidency* — upset    a 


a  long  time  has  el^tsed  since  we  met,  as  it  was  the  only 
memorial  I  possessed  of  that  person  (in  whom  I  was  very 
much  interested),  it  has  acquired  a  value  by  this  event  I 
could  have  wished  it  never  to  have  borne  in  my  eyea. 
If,  therefore,  BOss  Pigot  should  have  preserved  H,  I  must, 
under  these  circumstances,  beg  her  to  excuse  my  re- 
questing  it  to  be  transmitted  to  me  at  No.  8.  St.  James's 
Street,  London,  and  I  will  replace  it  by  someThing  sIm 
may  remember  me  by  equally  well.  As  she  was  always 
so  kind  as  to  feel  interested  in  the  fate  of  him  that  formed 
the  sublect  of  our  conversation,  you  xdmj  UA\  her  that  the 
giver  of  that  comdlan  died  in  Blay  last  of  a  consumption, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  making  the  sixth,  within  foor 
months,  of  IHends  and  relatives  that  I  have  lost  beCweaa 
May  and  the  end  of  August 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Madam,  yours  very  sinoerdy, 

**Btboic 
"P.  8.  I  go  to  London  to-morrow.** 

The  cornelian  heart  was,  of  course,  returned,  and  Lord 
Byron,  at  the  same  time,  reminded  that  be  had  left  It 
with  Miss  Pigot  as  a  deposit,  iio<  a  gift 

s  [Francis,  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  bom  18th  Msqt,  ITSfti 
married  in  180S,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles,  third 
earl  of  Harrington.] 

«  [WiUiam-Spenoer  Cavendish,  bom  May,  1790,  now 
Duke  of  Devonshire.] 

3  [Augustus-Frederick  FItsgerald,  Duke  of  Leinster; 
bora  August,  1791.] 
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butter-boat  m  the  lap  of  a  lady — look'd 
▼cry  bhte — specttUon  grinned — *  curse  'em !  * 
Apropos,  sorry  to  say,  been  drunk  every  day, 
aiid  not  (niite  sober  yet — however,  touch  no 
meat,  notning  but  fiish,  soup,  and  vegetables, 
consequently  it  does  me  no  harm — sad  dogs 
all  the  CanUUft,  Mem.-^tcv  mean  to  reform 
next  January.  This  place  is  a  monotony  of 
endieu  variety — like  it — hate  Southwell. 
Has  Ridge  sold  well?  or  do  the  ancients 
demur  ?    What  ladies  have  bouc ht  ? 

**  Saw  a  girl  at  St.  Mary's  the  image  of 
Anne  *  *  *,  thought  it  was  her — all  in  the 
wron^ — the  lady  stared,  so  did  I — I  blushed, 
so  did  not  the  lady, — sad  thing — wish 
wciDeahad  more  modesty.  Talking  of  women, 
pots  me  in  mind  of  my  terrier  Fanny — how 
18  she  ?  Got  a  headach,  must  go  to  bed,  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  travel.  My  protegS 
break&sts  with  me ;  parting  spoUs  my 
appetite — excepting  from  Southwell.  Mem. 
I  Lite  Southwell.    Yours,  &c. 

Lbtto  15.       TO  MISS  PIOOT. 

'*  Gordoo't  Hotd,  July  18. 1807. 
"  You  write  most  excellent  q>istles — a 
fig  for  other  correspondents,  with  their  non- 
sensical apologies  for  '  knowing  nought  about 
Hy — you  send  me  a  delightful  budget.  I 
am  here  in  a  perpetual  vortex  of  dissipation 
(very  pleasant  for  all  that),  and,  strange  to 
tell,  I  get  thinner,  being  now  below  eleven 
atone  considerably.  Stay  in  town  a  month, 
perhaps  six  weeks,  trip  mto  Essex,  and  then, 
as  a  &vour,  irradiate  Southwell  for  three  days 
with  the  light  of  my  countenance ;  but  no- 
thing shall  ever  make  me  reside  there  again. 
I  positively  return  to  Cambridge  in  October ; 
we  are  to  be  uncommonly  gay,  or  in  truth  I 
afaoold  cut  the  University.  An  extraordinary 
circumstance  occurred  to  me  at  Cambridge ; 
a  giri  so  very  like  ♦  *  made  her  appearance, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  minute  inspection 
could  have  undeceived  me.  I  wish  I  had 
asked  if  <^  had  ever  been  at  H*** 

"'  What  the  devil  would  Ridge  have  ?  is 
not  fifty  in  a  fortnight,  before  the  advertise- 
ments, a  sufficient  sale  ?  I  hear  many  of  the 
London  booksellers  have  them,  and  Crosby 
has  sent  copies  to  the  principal  watering 
places.  Are  they  liked  or  not  in  Southwell  I 
*  #  *  «  #  X  wish  Boatswain  had 
swallowed  Damon!  How  is  Bran?  by  the 
immortal  gods.  Bran  ought  to  be  a  Count  of 
the  Holy  Raman  Empire, 

**  The  intelligence  of  London  cannot  be 
interesting  to  you,  who  have  rusticated  all 

I  In  the  coUectloD  of  hit  Poemf  printed  for  prlTate 
ctrcnlsttoo,  be  had  inserted  lome  terere  rertes  on  Dr. 
Batter,  which  lie  omitted  in  the  subsequent  publication, 


your  life  —  the  annals  of  routs,  riots,  balls 
and  boxing-matches,  cards  and  crim.  cons., 
parliamentary  discussion,  political  details, 
masquerades,  mechanics,  Axgyle  Street  In- 
stitution and  aquatic  races,  love  and  lotteries, 
Brookes's  and  Buonaparte,  opera-singers  and 
oratorios,  wine,  women,  wax-woric,  and 
weathercocks,  can't  accord  with  your  tRtii- 
lated  ideas  of  decorum  and  other  silly  ex' 
pressions  not  inserted  in  our  vocabulary. 
"  Oh !     Southwell,  Southwell,  how  I  re- 

i'oice  to  have  left  thee,  and  how  I  curse  the 
leavy  hours  I  dragged  along,  for  so  many 
months,  among  the  Mohawks  who  inhabit 
your  kraals  1  —  However,  one  thing  I  do  not 
regret,  which  is  having  pared  off  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  flesh  to  enable  me  to  slip  into 
*  an  eel-skin,'  and  vie  with  the  sSm  beaux  of 
modem  times  ;  though  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it 
seems  to  be  the  mode  amongst  gentlemen  to 
geowfat,  and  I  am  told  I  am  at  least  fourteen 
pound  below  the  feshion.  However,  I  de- 
crease instead  of  enlarging,  which  is  extras 
ordinary,  as  violent  exercise  in  London  is 
impracticable ;  but  I  attribute  the  pheno- 
menon to  our  evening  squeezes  at  pubhc  and 
private  parties.  I  heard  fi*om  Ridge  this 
morning  (the  14th,  my  letter  was  begun 
yesterday)  :  he  says  the  poems  go  on  as  well 
as  can  be  wished ;  the  seventy-five  sent  to 
town  are  circulated,  and  a  demand  for  fifty 
more  complied  with,  the  day  he  dated  his 
epistle,  though  the  advertisements  are  not 
yet  half  published.    Adieu. 

**  P.  S.  Lord  Carlisle,  on  receiving  my 
poems,  sent,  before  he  opened  the  bc^k,  a 
tolerablv  handsome  letter:  —  I  have  not 
heard  urom  him  since.  His  opinions  I 
neither  know  nor  care  about :  it  he  is  the 
least  insolent,  I  shall  enrol  him  with  Butler  i 
and  the  other  worthies.  He  is  in  Yorkshire, 
poor  man  I  and  very  ill !  He  said  he  had 
not  had  time  to  read  the  contents,  but 
thought  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  volume  immediatelv.  Perhaps 
the  Earl  *  bears  no  brother  near  the  throne,*  — 
tfso,  I  will  make  his  sceptre  totter  m  his 
towif.  — Adieu!" 

ijtmB  16.       TO  MISS  PIOOT. 

**  August  2.1807. 

"  London  begins  to  disgorce  its  contents — 
town  is  empty — consequently  I  can  scribble 
at  leisure,  as  occupations  are  less  numerous. 
In  a  fortnight  I  shall  depart  to  fiilfil  a  country 
engagement ;  but  expect  two  epistles  fi'om 
you  previous  to  that  period.  Kidge  does 
not  proceed  rapidly  in  Notts — very  possible. 


^at  the  same  time  explaining  why  he  did  so,  in  m  note 
little  le«  serere  than  the  rerses. 
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In  town  things  wear  a  more  promising  aspect, 
and  a  man  whose  works  are  praised  by  re^ 
viewers,  admired  by  duchetset,  and  sold  by 
every  bookseller  of  the  metropolis,  does  not 
dedicate  much  consideration  to  rustic  readers. 
I  have  now  a  review  before  me,  entitled 

*  Literary  Recreations,*  where  my  bards/ap  is 
applauded  far  beyond  my  deserts.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  critic,  but  think  Aim  a  very 
discerning  gentleman,  and  mysey  a  devilisn 
clever  fellow.  His  critique  pleases  me  par- 
ticularly, because  it  is  ofgreat  length,  and  a 
proper  quantum  of  censure  is  administered, 
just  to  give  an  agreeable  relish  to  the  praise. 
You  know  I  hate  insipid,  unqualified, 
common-place  compliment.  If  you  would 
wish  to  see  it,  order  the  13th  Number  of 

*  Literary  Recreations*  for  the  last  month.  I 
assure  you  I  have  not  the  most  distant  idea 
of  the  writer  of  the  article  —  it  is  printed  in 
a  periodical  publication — and  though  I  have 
written  a  paper  (a  review  of  Wordsworth*), 
which  appears  in  the  same  work,  I  am  i^o- 
rant  of  every  other  person  concerned  in  it — 
even  the  editor,  whose  name  I  have  not  heard. 
My  cousin.  Lord  Alexander  Gordon,  who 
resided  in  the  same  hotel,  told  me  his 
mother,  her  Grace  of  Gordon*,  requested 
he  would  introduce  my  Poetical  Lordship  to 
her  Highness,  as  she  had  bought  my  volume, 
admired  it  exceedingly,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  wished  to 
claim  her  relationship  with  the  author.  I 
was  unluckUv  engaged  on  an  excursion  for 
some  days  afterwards  ;  and,  as  the  Duchess 
was  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Scotland, 
I  have  postponed  my  mtroduction  till  the 
winter,  when  I  shall  favour  the  lady,  whose 
taste  I  shall  not  dispute,  with  my  most  sub- 
lime and  edifying  conversation.  She  is  now 
in  the  Highlands,  and  Alexander  took  his 
departure,  a  few  days  ago,  for  the  same  blessed 
seat  of  *  dark  roUing  unnds.* 

"  Crosby,  my  London  publisher,  has  dis- 
posed of  nis  second  importation,  and  has 

1  This  first  attempt  or  Lord  Byron  at  reriewing  (for  it 
will  be  seen  that  he,  once  or  twice  afterwards,  tried  his 
hand  at  this  least  poetical  of  employments)  is  remarkable 
only  as  showing  how  plausibly  he  could  assume  the  es- 
tablished tone  and  phraseology  of  these  minor  Judgment- 
seaU  of  criticism.  For  instance :  — "  The  volumes  before 
us  are  by  the  author  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  a  collection 
which  has  not  undesenredly  met  with  a  considerable 
share  of  public  applause.  The  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  muse  are  simple  and  flowing,  though  occa- 
sionally inharmonious,  verse,  —  strong  and  sometimes 
irresistible  appeals  to  the  feelings,  with  unexceptionable 
sentiments.  Though  the  present  work  may  not  equal  his 
former  eflbrts,  many  of  the  poems  possess  a  natire  ele- 
gance," &c.  ftc  &c.  If  Mc  Wordsworth  ever  chanced 
to  cast  hi-v  eye  orer  this  article,  how  little  could  he  hare 
suspected  that  under  that  dull  prosaic  mask  lurked  one 
who,  in  fire  short  years  firom  thenee,  would  rival  even 


sent  to  Ridge  for  a  third — at  least  so  he 
says.  In  every  bookseller's  window  I  see 
my  own  name,  and  say  nothing,  but  eiyoy  my 
fame  in  secret.  My  last  reviewer  kmdly 
requests  m§  to  alter  my  determination  of 
writing  no  more;  and  'A  Friend  to  the 
Cause  of  Literature  *  begs  I  will  gratify  the 
public  with  some  new  work  *at  no  very 
distant  period.*  Who  would  not  be  a  bard  ? 
—  that  is  to  say,  if  all  cxitics  would  be  so 
polite.  However,  the  others  will  pay  me 
off,  I  doubt  not,  for  this  gentle  encourage- 
ment. If  so,  have  at  'em  ?  By  the  by,  I 
have  written  at  my  intervals  of  leisure,  after 
two  in  the  morning,  380  lines  in  blank  verse, 
of  Bosworth  Field  I  have  luckily  got 
Hutton's  account.  ^  I  shall  extend  the  poem 
to  eight  or  ten  books,  and  shall  have  finished 
it  in  a  year.  Whether  it  will  be  published 
or  not  must  depend  on  circumstances.  So 
much  for  egotism  I  My  laurels  have  turned 
my  brain,  but  the  cooling  adds  of  forthcoming 
cnticisms  will  probably  restore  me  to  mo- 
destt/, 

'*  South  weU  is  a  damned  place — I  have 
done  with  it  —  at  least  in  all  probability; 
excepting  yourself,  I  esteem  no  one  witmn 
its  precincts.  You  were  my  only  rational 
companion  ;  and  in  plun  truth,  I  had  more 
respect  for  you  than  the  whole  bevy,  with 
whose  foibles  I  amused  myself  in  compliance 
with  their  prevailing  propensities.  You  gave 
yourself  more  trouble  with  me  and  my  ma- 
nuscripts than  a  thousand  dolls  would  have 
done.  Believe  me,  I  have  not  forgotten 
your  ffood  nature  in  this  circle  o£sin,  and  one 
day  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  evince  my 
gratitude.    Adieu,  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.    Remember  me  to  Dr.  P." 

LsTTBt  17.       TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

••  London,  August  11.  I8C7. 
"  On  Sundajr  next  I  set  off  for  the  High- 
lands. -*    A  friend  of  mine  accompanies  me 
in  my  carriage  to  Edinbur^.    Tliere  we 


ktm  in  poetry.  [The  Reriew  in  question  wHl  be  foosd 
among  the  MisceUaneous  Prose  Pieces  appended  to  the 
Life.] 

s  [The  witty  Ducheu  of  Gordon,  bora  Miss  Maxwell 
of  Monteith,  died  bi  April,  1812.] 

3  [**  The  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field ;  to  which  is  pre. 
fixed  a  HUtory  of  Richard  IIL's  Life  till  he  assumed 
the  regal  power.**  A  new  edition  of  this  work,  with 
addiUons  by  the  indefatigable  John  Nichols,  i^tpearwl  In 
1813.] 

*  This  plan  (which  he  nerer  put  in  practice)  bad  been 
telked  of  by  him  before  be  left  Southwell,  and  is  thus 
noticed  in  a  letter  of  his  fair  correspondent  to  her 
brother  :»**  How  can  you  ask  if  Lord  B.  ts  going  to 
Tisit  the  Highlands  in  the  summer  ?  Why,  don't  jmw 
know  that  he  never  knows  his  own  mind  for  ten  minutee 
together  ?  I  tell  him  he  is  as  fickle  as  the  winda,  aod  as 
uncertain  as  the  wares.** 
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shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  in  a  tandem  (a 
species  of  open  carriaee)  through  the  western 
passes  to  Inyerary,  ^ere  we  shall  purchase 
sieliiet,  to  enable  us  to  view  places  inac- 
cessible to  vehicular  conveyances.  On  the 
coast  we  shall  hire  a  vessel,  and  visit  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Hebrides ;  and,  if 
we  have  time  and  &vourable  weather,  mean 
to  sail  as  fiur  as  Iceland,  onW  300  miles  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Cfaledonia,  to  peep 
at  Heda.  T^ns  last  intention  you  will  keep 
a  secret,  as  my  nice  mamma  would  imagine 
I  was  on  a  Vo  vage  of  Discovery,  and  raise 
the  accustomed  maternal  warwhoop, 

**  Last  week  I  swam  in  the  Thames  from 
Lambeth  through  the  two  bridges,  West- 
minster and  Blackfiriars,  a  distance,  including 
the  different  turns  and  tacks  maJde  on  the 
way,  of  three  miles !  You  see  I  am  in  ex- 
cellent training  in  case  of  a  squall  at  sea.  I 
mean  to  collect  all  the  Erse  traditions, 
poems,  &c.  &c.,  and  translate,  or  expand  the 
subject  to  fill  a  volume,  which  may  appear 
next  spring  under  the  denomination  of  *  The 
Highland  Harp*  or  some  title  equally  pic- 
turesque.  Of  Bosworth  Field,  one  book  is 
finished,  another  just  began.  It  will  be  a 
!  work  of  three  or  four  years,  and  most  pro- 
bably never  conclude.  What  would  you  say 
to  some  stanzas  on  Mount  Hecla?  they 
would  be  written  at  least  with^re.  How  is 
the  immortal  Bran?  and  the  Ph<£nix  of 
canine  quadrupeds.  Boatswain?  I  have 
lately  purchased  a  thorough-bred  bull-dog, 
worthy  to  be  the  coadjutor  of  the  aforesaid 
celestials — his  name  is  Smut! — *Bear  it, 
ye  breezes,  on  your  bahny  wings.* 

"  Write  to  me  before  I  set  off,  I  conjure 
you,  by  the  fifth  rib  of  vour  grand&mer. 
Kidge  goes  on  well  with  the  books  —  I 
tho^g;ht  that  worthy  had  not  done  much  in 
the  country.  In  town  they  have  been  very 
successfiil;  Caipenter  (Moore's  publisher} 
told  me  a  few  oavs  ago  thev  sold  all  theirs 
immediately,  and  had  several  enquiries  made 
since,  which,  firom  the  books  being  gone, 
they  could  not  supply.  The  Duke  of  York, 
the  Marchioness  of  Headfort,  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  &c.  &c.,  were  among  the  pur- 
chasers ;  and  Crosby  says,  the  circulation 
will  be  still  more  extensive  in  the  winter, 
the  summer  season  being  very  bad  for  a  sale, 
as  most  people  are  absent  from  London. 
However,  they  have  gone  off  extremely  well 
alu^ether.     I  shall  pass  very  near  you  on 


1  We  obcenre  here,  as  In  other  parte  of  his  early 
letters,  that  sort  of  display  and  boast  of  rakishness 
which  is  hot  too  common  a  foily  at  thts  period  of  life, 
when  the  young  aspirant  to  manhood  persuades  himself 
that  to  be  proflig^  is  to  be  manly.  Unluckily,  this 
bOTisb  desire  of  being  thought  worse  than  he  really  was, 
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my  journey  through  Newark,  but  cannot 
approach.  Don't  tell  this  to  Mrs.B.,  who 
supposes  I  travel  a  different  road.  If  you 
have  a  letter,  order.it  to  be  left  at  Ridge's 
shop,  where  I  shall  call,  or  the  post-office, 
Newark,  about  six  or  eight  in  the  evening. 
Kyour  brother  would  ride  over,  I  should  be 
devilish  elad  to  see  him — he  can  return  the 
same  night,  or  sup  with  us  and  go  home  the 
next  morning — me  Kingston  Arms  is  my 
inn. 

"  Adieu,  yours  ever, 

**  Byeon." 

llttbr  18.     to  miss  pigot. 

*«  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Cambridge.  October  96. 1807. 

*'  My  dear  Elizabeth, 

"  Fatigued  with  sitting  up  till  four  in  the 
morning  for  the  last  two  days  at  hazard  >,  I 
take  up  my  pen  to  inquire  how  your  high- 
ness and  the  rest  of  my  female  acquaintance 
at  the  seat  of  archiepiscopal  grandeur  go  on. 
I  know  I  deserve  a  scolding  for  my  neg- 
ligence in  not  writing  more  freouently ;  but 
racing  up  and  down  the  country  tor  these  last 
three  months,  how  was  it  possible  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  correspondent  ?  Fixed  at 
last  for  six  weeks,  I  write,  as  thin  as  ever 
(not  having  sained  an  ounce  since  my  re- 
duction), and  rather  in  better  humour  ;  — 
but,  after  all,  Southwell  was  a  detestable  re- 
sidence. Tliank  St.  Dominica,  I  have  done 
with  it :  I  have  been  twice  within  eight 
miles  of  it,  but  could  not  prevail  on  myself 
to  svl^}cate  in  its  heavy  atmosphere.  This 
place  is  wretched  enough  —  a  villanous 
chaos  of  din  and  drunkenness,  nothing  but 
hazard  and  burgundy,  hunting,  mathematics, 
and  Newmarket,  riot  and  racing.  Yet  it  is 
a  paradise  compared  with  the  eternal  dulness 
of  Southwell.  Oh  I  the  misery  of  doing 
nothing  but  make  love,  enemies,  and  verses. 

"Next  January,  (but  this  is  entre  nous 
only,  and  pray  let  it  be  so,  or  my  maternal 
persecutor  wfll  be  throwing  her  tomahawk 
at  any  of  my  curious  projects,)  I  am  going  to 
sea  for  four  or  five  months,  with  my  cousin 
Captain  Bettesworth,  who  commands  the 
Tartar,  the  finest  frigate  in  the  navy.  I 
have  seen  most  scenes,  and  wish  to  look  at 
a  naval  life.  We  are  going  probably  to  the 
Mediterranean,  or  to  the  West  Indies,  or 
—  to  the  d — 1 ;  and  if  there  is  a  possibilitv 
of  taking  me  to  the  latter,  Bettesworth  will 


remained  with  Lord  Byron,  at  did  some  other  feelings 
and  (bibles  of  his  boyhood,  long  alter  the  period  when, 
with  others,  they  are  past  and  forgotten ;  and  his  mind, 
indeed,  was  but  beginning  to  outgrow  them,  when  he 
was  snatched  aw^y. 
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do  it ;  for  he  has  received  four  and  twenty 
wounds  in  different  places,  and  at  this  moment 
possesses  a  letter  from  the  late  Lord  Nelson, 
stating  Bettesworth  as  the  only  officer  in  the 
nayy  who  had  more  wounds  than  himself,  i 

"^  I  have  got  a  new  friend,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  a  tame  bear.  When  I  brought  him 
here,  they  asked  me  what  I  meant  to  do 
with  him,  and  my  reply  was, '  he  should  tU 
for  a  fellowship,*  Sherard  will  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  if  it  is  ambiguous. 
This  answer  delighted  them  not  We  have 
several  parties  here,  and  this  evening  a  large 
assortment  of  jockeys,  gamblers,  boxers, 
authors,  parsons,  and  poets,  sup  with  me,  — 
a  precious  mixture,  but  they  go  on  well 
together  ;  and  for  me,  I  am  a  tpice  of  every 
thmg  except  a  jockey ;  by  the  bye,  I  was  dis- 
mounted again  the  other  day. 

Thank  your  brother  in  my  name  for  his 
treatise.  I  have  written  214  pages  of  a  novel, 
— one  poem  of  380  lines  S  to  be  published 
(without  my  name)  in  a  few  weeks,  with 
notes,  —  560  lines  of  Bosworth  Field,  and 
250  lines  of  another  poem  in  rhyme,  besides 
half  a  dozen  smaller  pieces.  The  poem  to 
be  published  is  a  Satire.  Apropos,  I  have 
been  praised  to  the  skies  m  the  Critical 
Review  9,  and  abused  greatly  in  another 
publication.  *  So  much  the  better,  they  tell 
me,  for  the  sale  of  the  book :  it  keeps  up 
controversy,  and  prevents  it  being  forgotten. 
Besides,  the  first  men  of  all  ages  have  had 
their  share,  nor  do  the  humblest  escape ;  — 
so  I  bear  it  like  a  philosopher.  It  b  odd 
two  opposite  critiques  came  out  on  the  same 
day,  and  out  of  five  pages  of  abuse,  my  censor 
only  quotes  two  lines  from  different  poems, 
in  support  of  hb  opinion.  Now,  the  proper 
way  to  cut  ypf  is  to  quote  long  passages,  and 
make  them  appear  absurd,  because  simple 
allegation  is  no  proof.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  seven  pages  of  praise,  and  more 
than  my  niodesty  will  allow,  said  on  the 
subject.    Adieu. 

"  P.S.  Write,  write,  write ! !  I " 


1  [Captain  George-BdwanUByronBettetworth,  born  in 
1781,  was  the  ion  of  a  clergynum  in  the  north  of  England. 
In  the  short  ipace  of  eight  yean  trom  his  first  entering  the 
service  as  a  boy,  he  bad  risen  by  his  merit  to  the  post  of 
Commander.  When  the  above  letter  was  written,  he  had 
Jost  been  iq)pointed  to  the  Tartar  fHgate,  in  which  he 
was  killed  in  the  May  following,  while  engaging  with 
some  Danish  gun-boats  olT  Bergen.  He  had  recently 
married  Lady  Hannah-Althea  Grey,  sister  to  Earl  Grey; 
who  afterwards  married  the  right  hon.  Edward  Ellice.] 

s  The  poem  afterwards  enlarged  and  published  under 
the  title  of  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'*  It 
appears  from  this  that  the  gronnd-work  of  that  satire 
had  been  laid  some  time  before  the  appearance  of  the 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

1808. 

CAMBRIDGE.  —  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  MR. 
DALLAS.  —  EARLY  SCEPTICISM.  —  ANEC- 
DOTES OF  CHARLES  SKINNER  MATTHEWS. 
— CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  MR.  DALLAS  — 
MR.  HENRY  DRURT  —  AND  MR.  HARNESS. 
—  ANECDOTES. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  that  an  acquaintance  commenced 
between  Lord  Byron  and  a  gentleman, 
related  to  his  &mily  by  marriage,  Mr.  Dallas  ^ 
—  the  author  of  some  novels,  popular,  I 
believe,  in  their  day,  and  also  of  a  sort  of 
Memoir  of  the  noble  Poet,  published  soon 
after  his  death,  which,  from  being  founded 
chiefly  on  original  correspondence,  is  the 
most  authentic  and  trustworthy  of  any  that 
have  yet  appeared.  In  the  letters  addressed 
by  Lord  Byron  to  this  gentleman,  among 
many  details,  curious  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  we  find,  what  is  much  more  m^rtant 
for  our  present  purpose,  some  particulars 
illustrative  of  the  opinions  which  he  had 
formed,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  on  the  two 
subjects  most  connected  widi  the  early 
formation  of  character — morals  and  re- 
ligion. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  infidelity  or  scepticism 
finds  an  entrance  into  youthfiil  minds.  That 
readiness  to  take  the  fiiture  upon  trust, 
which  is  the  charm  of  this  period  of  life, 
would  naturally,  indeed,  make  it  the  season 
of  belief  as  weU  as  of  hope.  There  are  also 
then,  still  fresh  in  the  mmd,  the  impressions 
of  early  religious  culture,  which  even  in  those 
who  b^in  soonest  to  question  their  &ith, 
give  way  but  slowly  to  the  encroachments 
of  doubt,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  extend  the 
benefit  of  their  moral  restraint  over  a  portion 
of  life  when  it  is  acknowledged  such  restraints 
are  most  necessary.    If  exemption  fix)m  the 


s  S^t.  1807.  This  Review,  in  pronouncing  upon  the 
young  author's  future  career,  showed  itself  somewhat 
more  *'  prophet-like  "  than  the  great  oracle  of  the  North. 
In  noticing  the  Elegy  on  Kewstead  Abbey,  the  writer 
says,  **  We  could  not  but  hall,  with  something  of  pro- 
phetic rapture,  the  hope  conveyed  in  the  closing  stanza :  — 

**  Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine. 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray,"  ftc  Ac 

*  The  first  number  of  a  monthly  publication  called 
'*  The  Satirist, "  in  which  there  appeared  afterwards 
some  low  and  personal  attacks  upon  him. 

i  [Captain  George-Anson  Byron,  of  the  royal  navy, 
fiOher  of  the  present  lA)rd  Byron,  had  married  the  aicter 
of  Mr.  Dallas.] 
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checks  of  religion  be,  as  infideb  themselves 
allow  *,  a  state  of  freedom  from  responsibility 
dangerous  at  all  times,  it  must  be  peculiarly 
so  in  that  season  of  temptation,  youth*  when 
the  i>assions  are  sufficiently  disposed  to  usurp 
a  latitude  for  themselves,  witnout  taking  a 
licence  also  from  infideli^  to  enlarge  their 
range.  It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  mat,  for 
the  causes  just  stated,  the  inroads  of  scep- 
ticism and  disbelief  should  be  seldom  felt  m 
the  mind  till  a  period  of  life  when  the  cha- 
racter, already  formed,  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  disturbing  influence,  —  when,  being  the 
result,  however  erroneous,  of  thought  and 
reasoning,  they  are  likelv  to  partake  of  the 
sobriety  of  the  process  by  wnich  they  were 
acquired,  and  bemg  consi(fered  but  as  matters 
of  pure  speculation,  to  have  as  little  share  in 
determimng  the  mind  towards  evil  as,  too 
often,  the  most  orthodox  creed  has,  at  the 
same  age,  in  influencing  it  towards  good. 

While,  in  this  manner,  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  unbeliever  himself  are  guarded  from 
some  of  the  mischiefs  that  might,  at  an 
earlier  age,  attend  such  doctrines,  the 
danger  also  of  his  communicating  the  in- 
fection to  others  is,  for  reasons  of  a  similar 
nature,  considerably  diminished.  The  same 
vanity  or  daring  which  may  have  prompted 
the  youthful  sceptic's  opinions,  will  lead  him 
likewise,  it  b  probable,  rashly  and  irre- 
verently to  avow  them,  without  regard  either 
to  the  effect  of  hb  example  on  those  around 
him,  or  to  the  odium  which,  by  such  an 
avowal,  he  entaib  irreparably  on  himself. 
But,  at  a  riper  age,  these  consequences  are, 
in  general,  more  cautiously  weighed.  The 
infidel,  if  at  all  considerate  of  the  happiness 
of  others,  will  naturally  pause  before  he 
chases  from  their  hearts  a  hope  of  which  hb 
own  feeb  the  want  so  desolately.  If  re- 
gardful only  of  himself,  he  will  no  less  na^ 
turally  shnnk  from  the  promulgation  of 
opinions  which,  in  no  age,  have  men  uttered 
widi  impunity.  In  either  case  there  b  a 
tolerably  good  security  for  hb  silence ;  —  for, 
should  benevolence  not  restrain  him  from 
making  converts  of  others,  prudence  may, 
at  least,  prevent  him  from  niaking  a  martyr 
of  himself. 

Unfortunately,  Lord  Byron  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  course  of  such  lapses, 
mth  him,  the  canker  showed  itself  "  in  the 
mom  and  dew  of  youth,"  when  the  effect  of 
such  **  blastments  **  b,  for  every  reason,  most 
&tal,  —  and,  in  addition  to  the  real  mis- 


1  **  Look  out  for  a  people  entirely  dettitate  of  religion : 
If  yoa  find  them  at  ^,  be  assured  that  they  are  but  few 
degtMt  removed  from  brutes.*'  —  Humb. 

The  reader  will  find  this  arowal  of  Hume  turned  elo- 


fortune  of  being  an  unbeliever  at  any  age, 
he  exhibited  the  rare  and  melancholy 
spectacle  of  an  unbelieving  schoolboy.  The 
same  prematurity  of  developement  which 
brought  hb  passions  and  genius  so  early  into 
action,  enabled  also  to  anticipate  thb  worst, 
dreariest  result  of  reason ;  and  at  the  very 
time  of  life  when  a  spirit  and  temperament 
like  hb  most  required  control,  those  checks, 
which  religious  prepossessions  best  supply, 
were  almost  wholly  wanting. 

We  have  seen,  m  those  two  Addresses  to 
the  Deih^  which  I  have  selected  from  among 
hb  unpublbhed  poems,  and  still  more  strongly 
in  a  passage  of  tne  Catalogue  of  hb  Studies, 
at  what  a  boybh  age  the  authority  of  all 
systems  and  sects  was  avowedly  shaken  off* 
by  hb  inquiring  spirit.  Yet,  even  in  these, 
there  b  a  fervour  of  adoration  minded  with 
hb  defiance  of  creeds,  through  which  the 
pietv  implanted  in  hb  nature  (as  it  b  deeply 
in  all  poetic  natures}  unequivocally  shows 
itself;  and  had  he  then  &llen  within  the  reach 
of  such  guidance  and  example  as  would  have 
seconded  and  fostered  these  natural  dis- 

Eositions,  the  licence  of  opinion  into  which 
e  afterwards  broke  loose  might  have  been 
averted.  Hb  scepticbm,  if  not  wholly  re- 
moved, might  have  been  softened  down 
into  that  humble  doubt,  which,  so  far  from 
being  inconsbtent  with  a  religious  spirit,  b, 
perhaps,  its  best  guard  against  presumption 
and  uncharitableness ;  and,  at  all  events, 
even  if  hb  own  views  of  religion  had  not 
been  brightened  or  elevated,  he  would  have 
learned  not  wantonly  to  cloud  or  dbturb 
those  of  others.  But  there  was  no  such 
monitor  near  him.  After  hb  departure  from 
Southwell,  he  had  not  a  single  friend  or 
relative  to  whom  he  could  look  up  with 
respect ;  but  was  thrown  alone  on  the  world, 
witn  his  passions  and  hb  pride,  to  revel  in 
the  &tal  dbcovery  which  he  imagined  him- 
self to  have  made  of  the  nothingness  of  the 
future,  and  the  all-paramount  claims  of  the 
present.  By  singular  ill  fortune,  too,  the  , 
mdividual  who,  among  all  hb  coll^  friends, 
had  taken  the  strongest  hold  on  hb  admir- 
ation and  affection,  and  whose  loss  he  after- 
wards lamented  with  brotherly  tenderness, 
was,  to  the  same  extent  as  himself,  if  not 
more  strongly,  a  sceptic.  Of  thb  remarkable 
youns  man,  Matthews,  who  was  so  early 
snatched  away,  and  whose  career  in  after-life, 
had  it  been  at  all  answerable  to  the  extra* 
ordinary  prombe  ofhb  youth,  must  have 


quently  to  the  advantage  of  religion  in  a  Collection  of 
Sermons,  entitled,  "  The  Connexion  of  Christianity 
with  Human  Happiness,'*  written  bj^  ooe  of  Lord  By- 
ron's earliest  and  most  Talued  ftiends,  the  B«t.  William 
Harness. 
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placed  him  upon  a  level  with  the  first  men 
of  his  day,  a  memoir  was,  at  one  time, 
intended  to  be  published  by  his  relatives ; 
and  to  Lord  Byron,  among  others  of  his 
college  firiends,  application  for  assistance  in 
the  task  was  addressed.  The  letter  which 
this  circumstance  drew  forth  fi*om  the  noble 
poet,  besides  containing  man^^  amusing  traits 
of  his  friend,  affords  such  an  insight  into  his 
own  habits  of  life  at  this  period,  that,  though 
infringing  upon  the  chronological  order  of 
his  correspondence,  I  shall  insert  it  here. 

Lbttbr  19.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Rarenna,  9bre  12. 1820. 

"  What  you  said  of  the  late  Charles  Skinner 
Matthews  has  set  me  to  my  recollections ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  turn  up  any  thing 
which  would  do  for  the  purposed  Memoir  of 
his  brother,  —  even  if  he  had  previously  done 
enough  during  his  life  to  sanction  the  intro- 
duction of  anecdotes  so  merely  personal. 
He  was,  however,  a  very  extraordinary  man, 
and  would  have  been  a  great  one.  No  one 
ever  succeeded  in  a  more  surpassing  degree 
than  he  did  as  far  as  he  went.  He  was 
indolent,  too  ;  but  whenever  he  stripped,  he 
overthrew  all  antagonists.  His  conquests 
will  be  found  registered  at  Cambridge,  par- 
ticularly his  Downing  one,  which  was  hotly 
and  highly  contested,  and  yet  easily  won, 
Hobhouse  was  his  most  intimate  friend,  and 
can  tell  you  more  of  him  than  any  man. 
William  tiankes  also  a  great  deal.  I  mvself 
recollect  more  of  his  oddities  than  of  his 
academical  qualities,  for  we  lived  most 
together  at  a  very  idle  period  of  mi/  life. 
Mlien  I  went  up  to  Trinity,  in  1805,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  and  a  half,  I  was  miserable 
and  untoward  to  a  degree.  I  was  wretched 
at  leaving  Harrow,  to  which  I  had  become 
attached  during  the  two  last  years  of  my  stay 
there;  wretched  at  going  to  Cambridge 
instead  of  Oxford  (there  were  no  rooms 
vacant  at  Christ-church) ;  wretched  from 
some  private  domestic  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  consequently  about  as 
unsocial  as  a  wolf  taken  from  the  troop.  So 
that,  although  I  knew  Matthews,  and  met 
him  often  then  at  Bankes's,  (who  was  my 
collegiate  pastor,  and  master,  and  patron,) 
and  at  Rhode's,  Milnes's,  FVice*s,  Dick's, 
Macnamara's,  Farrell's,  Oalley  Kni^t's,  and 
others  of  that  set  of  contemporanes,  yet  I 
was  neither  intimate  wkh  him  nor  with  any 
one  else,  except  my  old  schoolfellow  Edward 
Long  (with  whom  I  used  to  pass  the  day  in 
ridii^  and  swimming),  and  William  BanKes, 
who  was  good-naturedly  tolerant  of  my 
ferocities. 

"  It  was  not  till  1807,  after  I  had  been 
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upwards  of  a  year  away  from  Cambridge,  to 
which  I  had  returned  again  to  reside  for  my  de- 
gree, that  I  became  one  of  Matthews's  fami- 
liars, by  means  of  Hobhouse,  who,  after 
hating  me  for  two  years,  because  I  wore 
a  white  hat,  and  a  grey  coat,  and  rode  a  grey 
horse  (as  he  says  himself),  took  me  into  his 
good  graces  because  I  had  written  some 
poetry.  I  had  always  lived  a  good  deal,  and 
got  drunk  occasionally,  in  their  company  — 
but  now  we  became  really  friends  in  a  morn- 
ing. Matthews,  however,  was  not  at  this 
period  resident  in  College.  I  met  him  chiefly 
m  London,  and  at  uncertain  periods  at  Cam- 
bridge. Hobhouse,  in  the  mean  time,  did 
great  things  :  he  founded  the  Cambridge 
*  Whig  Club '  (which  he  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten), and  the  *  Amicable  Society,'  which 
was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  members 
constantly  quarrelling,  and  made  himself  very 
popular  witn  *  us  youth,*  and  no  less  formi- 
dable to  all  tutors,  professors,  and  heads  of 
Colleges.  William  Bankes  was  gone  ;  while 
he  stayed,  he  ruled  the  oast — or  rather  the 
roasting — and  was  father  of  all  mischiefi. 

**  Matthews  and  I,  meeting  in  London,  and 
elsewhere,  became  great  cronies.  He  was 
not  good  tempered  —  nor  am  I  —  but  with 
a  litUe  tact  his  temper  was  manageable,  and 
I  thought  him  so  superior  a  man,  that  I  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  something  to  his  humours, 
which  were  often,  at  the  same  time,  amusing 
and  provoking.  What  became  of  his  papers 
(and  he  certainly  had  many),  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  never  known.  I  mention  this 
by  the  way,  fearing  to  skip  it  over,  and  as  he 
wrote  remarkably  well,  both  in  Latin  and 
English.  We  went  down  to  Newstead 
together,  where  I  had  got  a  fiunous  cellar, 
and  Monks'  dresses  from  a  masquerade 
warehouse.  We  were  a  company  of  some 
seven  or  eight,  with  an  occasional  neigh- 
bour or  so  for  visiters,  and  used  to  sit  up 
late  in  our  firiars'  dresses,  drinking  bur- 
gundy, claret,  champagne,  and  what  not,  out 
of  the  shtU-cup,  and  sul  sorts  of  glasses,  and 
buffooning  all  round  the  house,  in  our  con- 
ventual garments.  Matthews  always  de- 
nominated me  *  the  Abbot,'  and  never  called 
me  by  any  other  name  in  his  good  humours, 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  harmony  of 
these  our  symposia  was  somewhat  inter- 
rupted, a  few  days  after  our  assembling, 
by  Matthews's  threatening  to  throw  Hob- 
house out  of  a  window,  in  consequence 
of  I  know  not  what  commerce  of  jokes 
ending  in  this  epigram.  Hobhouse  came 
to  me  and  said,  that  *  his  respect  and  regard 
for  me  as  host  would  not  permit  him 
to  call  out  any  of  my  guests,  and  that  he 
should  go  to  town  next  morning.'  He  did. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  him  that 
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the  window  was  not  high,  and  that  the  turf 
under  it  was  particularly  soft.  Away  he 
went. 

"  Matthews  and  myself  had  travelled  down 
from  London  together,  talking  all  the  way 
incessantly  upon  one  single  topic.  When 
we  got  to  Loughborough,  I  know  not  what 
chasm  had  made  us  diverge  for  a  moment 
to  some  other  subject,  at  which  he  was  in- 
dignant. *  Come,*  said  he,  *  don't  let  us  break 
throu^  —  let  us  go  on  as  we  began,  to  our 
joume/s  end  ;'  and  so  he  continued,  and 
was  as  entertaining  as  ever  to  the  very  end. 
He  had  previously  occupied,  during  my 
yearns  absence  from  Cambndge,  my  rooms  in 
Trinity,  with  the  furniture  ;  and  Jones,  the 
tutor,  in  his  odd  way,  had  said,  on  putting 
him  in,  *  Mr.  Matthews,  I  recommend  to  your 
attention  not  to  damage  any  of  the  move- 
ables, for  Lord  Byron,  Sir,  is  a  young  man 
of  tumuUuout  pastions,*  Matthews  was  de- 
lighted with  this  ;  and  whenever  anybody 
came  to  visit  him,  begged  them  to  handle 
the  very  door  with  caution  ;  and  used  to 
repeat  Jones's  admonition  in  his  tone  and 
manner.  There  was  a  large  mirror  in  the 
room,  on  which  he  remarked,  '  that  he 
thought  his  firiends  were  grown  imcommonly 
assiduous  in  coming  to  see  him,  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  they  only  came  to  tee  them" 
stives,*  Jones's  phrase  of  *  tumultuous  passions* 
and  the  whole  scene,  had  put  him  into  such 
good  humour,  that  I  venly  believe  that  I 
owed  to  it  a  portion  of  his  good  graces. 

"  When  at  Newstead,  somebody  by  ac- 
cident rubbed  against  one  of  his  white  silk 
stockings,  one  ckiy  before  dinner  ;  of  course 
the  gentleman  apologised.  *  Sir,'  answered 
Matthews,  *  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  you, 
who  have  a  great  many  silk  stockings,  to 
dirty  other  people's  ;  but  to  me,  who  have 
only  this  one  pair,  which  I  have  put  on  in 
honour  of  the  Abbot  here,  no  apology  can 
compensate  for  such  carelessness ;  besides, 
the  expense  of  washing.'  He  had  the  same 
sort  ot  droll  sardonic  way  about  every  thing. 
A  wild  Irishman,  named  Farrell,  one  evening 
beginning  to  sapr  something  at  a  large  sup- 
per at  Cambndge,  Matthews  roared  out 
*  Silence  I '  and  then,  pointing  to  Farrell, 
cried  out,  in  the  words  of  the  oracle,  *  Orson 
is  endowed  with  retuon*    You  may  easily 


1  The  only  thing  remarkable  about  Walih'i  preflice  if , 
that  Dr.  Johnson  praiaei  it  as  **  rerj  judidoos,"  but  is, 
at  the  same  time,  silent  respecting  the  poems  to  which  it 
is  prefixed. 

>  [No  "  Ode  '*  under  this  title  is  to  be  found  in  Walsh's 
Poems.  Lord  Byron  had,  no  doubt,  in  mind  "The 
Golden  Age  Bestored ; "  a  composition  in  which,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  **  there  was  something  of  humour,  while 
the  facts  were  recent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer."] 
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suppose  that  Orson  lost  what  reason  he 
had  acquired,  on  hearing  this  compliment. 
When  Hobhouse  published  his  volume  of 
poems,  the  Miscellany  (which  Matthews 
would  call  the  *  Miss-selUmif\  all  that  could 
be  drawn  from  him  was,  that  the  preface 
was  'extremely  like  Walsh*  Hobhouse 
thought  this  at  first  a  compliment ;  but  we 
never  could  make  out  what  it  was  >,  for 
all  we  know  of  Walsh  is  his  Ode  to  King 
William*,  and  Pope's  epithet  of  *  knowing 
Walsh* »  When  the  Newstead  party  broke 
up  for  London,  Hobhouse  and  Matthews,  who 
were  the  greatest  friends  possible,  agreed, 
for  a  whim,  to  ujalk  together  to  town.     They 

auarrelled  by  the  wa;^,  and  actually  walked 
le  latter  half  of  their  journey,  occasionally 
passing  and  repassing,  without  speaking. 
When  Matthews  had  got  to  Highgate,  he 
had  spent  all  his  money  but  three-pence 
halfpenny,  and  determined  to  spend  that 
also  in  a  pint  of  beer,  which  I  believe  he 
was  drinkmg  before  a  public-house,  as  Hob- 
house passed  him  (still  without  speaking) 
for  the  last  time  on  their  route.  They 
were  reconcQed  in  London  again. 

**  One  of  Matthews's  passions  was  '  the 
Fancy  ; '  and  he  sparred  uncommonly  well. 
But  he  always  got  beaten  in  rows,  or  combats 
with  the  bare  fist.  In  swimming,  too,  he 
swam  well ;  but  mih  effort  and  labmar,  and  too 
high  out  of  the  water  ;  so  that  Scrope  Davies 
and  myself,  of  whom  he  was  therein  some- 
what emulous,  always  told  him  that  he  would 
be  drowned  if  ever  he  came  to  a  difficult 
pass  in  the  water.  He  was  so  ;  but  surely 
Scrope  and  myself  would  have  been  most 
heardly  glad  that 

*'  *  the  Dean  had  lived. 
And  our  prediction  proved  a  lie.' 

*'His  head  was  uncommonly  handsome, 
very  like  what  Pop^s  was  in  his  youth. 

**  His  voice,  and  laugh,  and  features,  are 
strongly  resembled  by  his  brother  Henry's, 
if  Henr^  be  he  oi  Kings  College,  His  passion 
for  boxing  was  so  ^reat,  that  he  actually  want- 
ed me  to  match  him  with  Dogherty  (whom  I 
had  backed  and  made  the  match  for  against 
Tom  Belcher),  and  I  saw  them  spar  together 
at  my  own  lodgm^  with  the  gloves  on.  As 
he  was  bent  upon  it,  I  would  have  backed 


r- 


-  Granville  the  polite, 


And  Imoufimg  fVaUM,  would  tell  me  I  could  write." 

*<  About  fifteen,'*  says  Pope,  ••  I  got  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Walsh.  He  used  to  encourage  me  much,  and  tell 
me,  that  there  was  one  way  left  of  excelling :  for  though 
we  had  several  great  poets,  we  never  had  any  one  great 
poet  that  was  correct :  and  he  desired  me  to  make  that 
my  study  and  aim."—  Spencb.] 
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Dogherty  to  please  him,  but  €he  match  went 
off*.  It  was  of  course  to  have  been  a  private 
fight,  in  a  private  room. 

**  On  one  occasion,  bein^  too  late  to  go 
home  and  dress,  he  was  e^mpped  by  a  friend 
(Mr,  Baillie,  I  believe,)  m  a  magnificently 
fashionable  and  somewhat  exitfgerated  slurt 
and  neckcloth.  He  proceededto  the  Opera, 
and  took  his  station  in  Fops'  AUey.  During 
the  interval  between  the  opera  and  the  ballet, 
an  acquaintance  took  his  station  by  him  and 
saluted  him :  '  Come  round,'  said  Matthews, 

*  come  round.' — *  Why  should  I  come  round  f 
said  the  other ;  'you  have  only  to  turn  your 
head  —  I  am  dose  by  you.'  —  *  That  is  ex- 
actly what  I  cannot  do,'  said  Matthews ; 

*  don't  you  see  the  state  I  am  in  ?'  pointing 
to  his  buckram  shirt  collar  and  infiexibte 
cravat,  —  and  there  he  stood  with  his  head 
always  in  the  same  perpendicular  position 
during  the  whole  spectacle. 

**  (hie  evening,  after  dining  tosether,  as  we 
were  going  to  the  Opera,  I  haj^ned  to 
have  a  spare  Opera  ticket  (as  subscriber  to 
a  box),  and  presented  it  to  Matthews. '  Now, 
sir,'  said  he  to  Hobhouse  afterwards, '  this  I 
call  courteous  in  the  Abbot  —  another  man 
would  never  have  thought  that  I  might  do 
better  with  half  a  guinea  than  throw  it  to 
a  door-keeper ;  —  Imt  here  is  a  man  not 
only  asks  me  to  dinner,  but  gives  me  a  ticket 
for  the  theatre.'  These  were  only  his  od- 
dities, for  no  man  was  more  liberal,  or  more 
honourable  in  all  his  doings  and  dealings, 
than  Matthews.  He  gave  Hobhouse  and 
me,  before  we  set  out  tor  Constantmople,  a 
most  splendid  entertainment,  to  which  we 
did  ample  iustice.  One  of  his  fancies  was 
dining  at  aU  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places. 
Somebodv  popped  upon  him  in  I  know  not 
what  cofie^ouse  in  the  Strand  — and  what 
do  you  think  was  the  attraction?  Why, 
that  he  paid  a  shilling  (I  think)  to  dine  toik 
hit  hat  on*  This  he  called  his  '  hat  house,' 
and  used  to  boast  of  the  comfort  of  being 
covered  at  meal-times. 

"  When  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  expelled 
fi*om  Cambridge  for  a  row  with  a  tradesman 
named  'Hiron,'  Matthews  solaced  himself 
with  shouting  under  Hiron's  windows  every 
evening, 

**  *  Ah  me  I  what  perilt  do  enTlron 

The  man  who  medcUet  with  hot  Hirom.* 

**  He  was  also  of  that  band  of  profane 
scoffers  who,  under  the  auspices  of  *  ♦  *  ♦, 
used  to  rouse  Lort  Mansel  (late  Bishop  of 
Bristol)  from  his  slumbers  in  the  lodge  of 
Trinity ;  and  when  he  appeared  at  the 
window  foaming  with  wrath,  and  crying  out, 

*  I  know  you,  gentlemen,  I  know  you ! '  were 
wont  to  reply,  'We besc^h  thee  to  hear  us, 
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good  Lort* — 'Good  ZxTrf  deliver  us  I'  (Xort 
was  his  christian  name.)  As  he  was  very 
fi'ee  in  his  speculations  upon  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  although  by  no  means  either  dis- 
solute or  intemperate  in  his  conduct,  and 
as  I  was  no  less  independent,  our  conver- 
sation and  correspondence  used  to  alarm  our 
friend  Hobhouse  to  a  considerable  degree. 

"  You  must  be  almost  tired  of  my  packets, 
which  will  have  cost  a  mint  of  postage. 
**  Salute  Oifibrd  and  all  my  fiiends. 

"  Yours,  Sec." 

As  already,  before  his  acquaintance  widi 
Mr.  Matthews  commenced,  Lord  Byron  had 
begun  to  bewilder  himself  in  the  mazes  of 
scepticism,  it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to 
this  gentleman  any  further  share  in  the 
formation  of  his  noble  fiiend's  opinions  than 
what  arose  from  the  natural  influence  of  ex- 
ample and  sympathy ; —  an  influence  which, 
as  It  was  felt  perhaps  equally  on  both  sides, 
rendered  the  contagion  of  their  doctrines,  in 
a  great  measure,  reciprocal.  In  addition, 
too,  to  this  community  of  sentiment  on  such 
subjects,  they  were  both,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  possessed  by  that  dangerous  spirit  m 
ricucide,  whose  impubes  even  the  pious 
cannot  always  restram,  and  which  draws  the 
mind  on,  by  a  sort  of  irresistible  fescination, 
to  disport  Itself  most  wantonlv  on  the  bfink 
of  all  that  is  most  solemn  and  awful.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  such 
society,  the  opinions  of  the  noble  poet 
should  have  been,  at  least,  accelerated  in 
that  direction  to  which  their  bias  already 
leaned ;  and  though  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  become  thus  confirmed  in  these 
^bctrines, — as  neither  now,  nor  at  any  time 
of  his  life,  was  he  a  confirmed  unbeliever, — 
he  had  undoubtedly  learned  to  feel  less 
uneasy  under  his  scepticism,  and  even  to 
mingle  somewhat  of  boast  and  of  levity  with 
his  expression  of  it.  At  the  very  first  onset 
of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dallas,  we 
find  him  proclaiming  his  sentiments  on  all 
such  subjects  with  a  flippancy  and  confidence 
fiur  diflerent  from  the  tone  in  which  he  had 
first  ventured  on  his  doubts, — from  that 
fervid  sadness,  as  of  a  heart  loth  to  part 
with  its  illusions,  which  breathes  through 
every  line  of  those  prayers,  that,  but  a  year 
before,  his  pen  had  traced. 

Here  again,  however,  we  should  recollect, 
there  must  be  a  considerable  share  of  allow- 
ance for  his  usual  tendency  to  make  the 
most  and  the  worst  of  his  own  obliquities. 
There  occurs,  indeed,  in  his  first  letter  to 
Mr.  Dallas,  an  instance  of  this  strange  am- 
bition,— the  very  reverse,  it  must  be  allowed, 
of  hypocrisy, — which  led  hiin  to  court,  rather 
than  avoid,  the  reputation  of  profl^acy,  and 
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to  put,  at  an  times,  the  worst  face  on  his 
own  character  and  conduct.  His  new  cor- 
respondent having,  in  introducing  himsdf  to 
his  acquaintance,  passed  some  compliments 
on  the  tone  of  moral  and  charitable  feeling 
which  breathed  through  one.  of  his  poems, 
had  added,  that,  it  '*  brought  to  his  mind 
another  noble  author,  who  was  not  only  a 
fine  poet,  orator,  and  historian,  but  one  of 
the  closest  reasoners  we  have  on  the  truth  of 
that  reli^on  of  which  forgiveness  is  a  promi- 
nent pnndple,  the  great  and  gpcnl  Lord 
Lyttleton,  whose  fame  will  never  die.  His 
son,"  adds  Mr. Dallas,  "to  whom  he  had 
transmitted  genius,  but  not  virtue,  sparkled 
for  a  moment  and  went  out  like  a  star, — 
and  widi  him  the  title  became  extinct.**  To 
this  Lord  Byron  answers  in  the  following 
letter:  — 

Lnm  90.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

*  Dorant*t  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,  Jan.  90. 1808. 
-Sir, 

"  Your  letter  was  not  received  till  this 
morning,  I  presume  from  being  addressed  to 
me  in  Notts.,  where  I  have  not  resided  since 
last  June ;  and  as  the  date  is  the  6th,  you  will 
excuse  die  delay  of  my  answer. 

*•  If  the  little  volume  you  mention  has 
given  pleasure  to  the  author  of  Perdval  and 
Aubrey,  I  am  sufficiently  repaid  by  his  praise. 
Though  our  periodical  censors  have  been 
uncommonly  lenient,  I  confess  a  tribute  from 
a  man  of  acknowledged  genius  is  still  more 
flattering.  But  I  am  afraid  I  shodd  forfeit 
all  claim  to  candour,  if  I  did  not  decline  such 
praise  as  I  do  not  deserve ;  and  this  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  case  in  the  present 
instance. 

**  My  compositions  speak  for  themselves, 
and  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  worth 
or  demerit :  thmfar  I  feel  highly  gratified  by 
your  &vourable  opinion.  But  my  pretensions 
to  virtue  are  unluckily  so  few,  that  though  I 
should  be  happy  to  merit,  I  cannot  accept, 
your  applause  m  that  respect.  One  passage 
in  your  letter  struck  me  forcibly:  you 
mention  the  two  Lords  Lyttleton  in  the 
,  manner  they  respectively  deserve,  and  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  the  person  who  is  now 
addressing  you  has  been  frequentiy  compared 
to  the  laSo'^  I  know  I  am  injuring  myself 
in  your  esteem  by  this  avowal,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance was  so  remai^able  fi^m  your 
observation,  that  I  cannot  help  relating  the 
fACt.  The  events  of  my  short  life  have.been 
of  so  singnlar  a  nature,  that,  though  the  pride 


>  Chancten  tn  the  Dorel  called  i*rrctfi»ai. 
*  This  appeal  to  the  fanaginatlon  of  hi*  corre^NMident 
WM  not  altogether  without  eflbct.  —  **  I  coniidered,*' 


commonly  called  honour  has,  and  I  trust  ever 
will,  prevent  me  fit>m  dis^tucinff  my  name  by 
a  mean  or  cowardly  action,  I  have  been 
already  held  up  as  the  votary  of  licentious- 
ness, and  the  disciple  of  infidelity.  How 
fiir  justice  may  have  dictated  this  accusation, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but*  like  the  gen- 
Umum  to  whom  my  relicious  friends,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  charity,  have  ahready  devoted 
me,  I  am  made  worse  than  I  really  am. 
However,  to  quit  myself  (the  worst  theme 
I  could  pitch  upon),  and  return  to  my 
poems,  I  cannot  suffidenUy  express  my 
thanks,  and  I  hope  I  shall  some  day  have  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  them  in  person.  A 
second  edition  is  now  in  the  press,  with 
some  additions  and  considerable  omissions ; 
you  will  allow  me  to  present  you  with  a 
copy.  The  Critical,  Monthly,  and  Anti- 
Jacobin  Reviews  have  been  very  indulgent ; 
but  the  Eclectic  has  pronounced  a  furious 
Philippic,  not  against  the  book  but  the  author, 
where  you  will  find  all  I  have  mentioned 
asserted  by  a  reverend  divine  who  wrote  the 
critique. 

Your  name  and  connection  with  our 
family  have  been  long  known  to  me,  and  I 
hope  your  person  will  be  not  less  so :  you 
will  find  me  an  excellent  compound  of  a 
'  Brainless '  and  a '  Stanhope.'  i  I  am  afraid 
you  will  hardly  be  able  to  read  this,  for  my 
nand  is  almost  as  bad  as  my  character ;  but 
you  will  find  me,  as  ledbly  as  possible, 
**  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"Byron.** 

There  is  here,  evidently,  a  degree  of  pride 
in  being  thought  to  resemble  the  wicked 
Lord  Lyttleton;  and,  lest  his  known  irre- 
gularities should  not  bear  him  out  in  the 
pretension,  he  refers  mysteriously,  as  was 
nis  habit,  to  certain  untold  events  of  his  life, 
to  warrant  the  parallel.  ^  Mr.  Dallas,  who 
seems  to  have  been  but  littie  prepared  for 
such  a  reception  of  his  compliments,  escapes 
out  of  the  difficulty  by  transferring  to  the 
young  lord's  "  jcandour  **  the  prabe  he  had  so 
thanklessly  bestowed  on  his  morals  in  gene- 
ral ;  adding,  that  fix>m  the  design  Lord  Byron 
had  expressed  in  his  preface  of  resigning  the 
service  of  the  Muses  for  a  different  vocation, 
he  had  '*  conceived  him  bent  on  pursuits 
which  lead  to  the  character  of  a  legislator 
and  statesman ; — had  imagined  him  at  one 
of  the  universities,  training  himself  to  habits 
of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  and  storing  up  a 
large  fund  of  history  and  law."    It  is  in  reply 
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iayt  Mr.Dallas,  **  thew  letten,Mo««il  ewidentfy  grounded 
<m  9ome  oeemrreneet  in  ike  itiU  earUer  part  9f  Ui  life, 
rather  •Mjeua  ^esprU  than  as  a  tme  portrait." 
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to  this  letter  that  the  exposition  of  the  noble 
poef  6  opinions,  to  which  I  have  above 
alluded,  is  contained. 

Lbttbe  21.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

'*  Dorant*!,  January  21. 1808. 
"Sir, 

"  Whenever  leisure  and  inclination  per- 
mit me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  I  shall  feel  truly 
gratified  in  a  personal  acquaintance  with  one 
whose  mind  nas  been  long  known  to  me  in 
his  writings. 

"  You  are  so  fiur  correct  in  your  conjecture, 
that  I  am  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  I  shall  take  my  degree 
of  A.  M.  this  term ;  but  were  reasoning, 
eloquence,  or  virtue,  the  objects  of  my  search, 
Granta  is  not  their  metropolis,  nor  is  the 

Elace  of  her  situation  an  *  £1  Dorado,'  fiir 
iss  an  Utopia.  The  intellects  of  her  children 
are  as  stagnant  as  her  Cam,  and  their  pursuits 
limited  to  the  church — not  of  Christ,  but  of 
the  nearest  benefice. 

"  As  to  my  reading,  I  believe  I  may  aver, 
without  hyperbol^  it  has  been  tolerably 
extensive  m  the  historical  dq}artment ;  so 
that  few  nations  exist,  or  have  existed,  with 
whose  records  I  am  not  in  some  degree  ac- 

Suainted,  firom  Herodotus  down  to  Gibbon, 
^f  the  classics,  I  know  about  as  much  as 
most  school-boys  after  a  discipline  of  thirteen 
years  ;  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  much  as 
enables  me  to  keep  *  within  the  statute' — to 
use  the  poacher's  vocabulary.  I  did  study 
the  *  Spirit  of  Laws '  and  the  Law  of 
Nations  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  latter  violated 
every  month,  I  gave  up  my  attempts  at  so 
useless  an  accomplishment : — of  g^graphy, 
I  have  seen  more  land  on  maps  than  I  should 
wish  to  traverse  on  foot ; — of  mathematics, 
enough  to  give  me  the  headach  without 
clearmg  the  part  affected  ; — of  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  metaphysics,  more  than  1  can 
comprehend  ^ ;  and  of  common  sense  so  little, 
that  I  mean  to  leave  a  Byronian  prize  at 
each  of  our  *Almse  Matres'  for  the  first 
discovery, — though  I  rather  fear  that  of  the 
longitude  will  precede  it. 

'*  I  once  thought  myself  a  philosopher,  and 
talked  nonsense  with  great  decorum  :  I  defied 
pain,  and  preached  up  equanimity.  For  some 
time  this  did  very  well,  for  no  one  was  in 
pain  for  me  but  my  fiiends,  and  none  lost 
their  patience  but  my  hearers.  At  last,  a 
fall  fi^om  my  horse  convinced  me  bodily 
suffering  was  an  evil ;  and  the  worst  of  an 
argument  overset  my  maxims  and  my  temper 

I  He  appears  to  have  had  in  hit  memory  **  Voltaire's 
lively  account  of  Zadig*!  learning :  "  II  sarait  de  la  m(- 
taphysiqoe  ce  qu'on  en  a  lu  dant  toiu  let  Agei,->c'ett  i 
dire,  fort  peu  de  chocc,*'  ftc. 


at  £he  same  moment :  so  I  quitted  Zeno  for 
Aristippus,  and  conceive  that  pleasure  con- 
stitutes the  TO  kclKov,  [In  morality,  1  prefer 
Confiidus  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
Socrates  to  St.  Paul,  though  the  two  latter 
agree  in  their  opinion  of  marriage.  In  re- 
ligion, I  favour  the  Catholic  emancipation, 
but  do  not  acknowledge  the  Pope ;  and  I 
have  refused  to  take  the  sacrament,  because 
I  do  not  think  eating  bread  or  drinldng  wine 
from  the  hand  of  an  earthly  vicar  will  make 
me  an  inheritor  of  heaven.]  I  hold  virtue, 
in  general,  or  the  virtues  severally,  to  be  only 
in  Sie  disposition,  each  t^  feeling^,  not  a  prin- 
ciple. ^  1  believe  truth  the  prune  attribute 
of  the  Deity,  and  death  an  eternal  sleq),  at 
least  of  the  body.  You  have  here  a  brief 
compendium  of  the  sentiments  of  the  wicked 
George  Lord  Byron  ;  and,  till  I  get  a  new 
suit,  you  will  perceive  I  am  badly  clothed. 
I  remain,"  &c. 

Though  such  was,  doubtless,  the  general 
cast  of  his  opinions  at  this  time,  it  must  be 
recollected,  before  we  attach  any  particular 
importance  to  the  details  of  his  creed,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  temptation,  never  easily 
resisted  by  him,  of  displaying  his  wit  at  the 
expense  of  his  character,  he  was  here  ad- 
dressing a  person  who,  though,  no  doubt, 
well  meaning,  was  evidently  one  of  those 
officious,  self-satisfied  advisers,  whom  it  was 
the  delight  of  Lord  Byron  at  all  times  to 
astonish  and  mt/stify.  The  tricks  which, 
when  a  boy,  he  played  upon  the  Nottingham 
quack.  Lavender,  were  but  the  first  of  a  long 
series  with  which,  through  life,  he  amused 
himself,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  numerous 
Quacks  whoih  his  celebrity  and  sociability 
drew  around  him. 

The  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
university  in  this  letter  agree  m  spirit  with 
many  passages  both  in  the  **  Hours  of 
Idleness,"  and  his  early  Satire,  and  prove 
that,  while  Harrow  was  remembered  by  him 
with  more  affection,  perhaps,  than  respect, 
Cambridge  had  not  been  able  to  inspire  him 
with  either.  This  feeling  of  distaste  to  his 
"  nursing  mother  "  he  entertained  in  common 
with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of 
English  literature.  So  great  was  Milton's 
hatred  to  Cambridge,  that  he  had  even  con- 
ceived, says  Warton,  a  dislike  to  the  face  of 
the  country,  —  to  the  fields  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  poet  Gray  thus  speaks  of  the 
same  university :  —  "  Surely,  it  was  of  this 
place,  now  Cambiidge,  but  formerly  known 

<  Tlie  doctrine  of  Hume,  who  retolvea  all  rirtue  into 
sentiment.  —  See  his  **  Enquiry  concerning  the  Frtn- 
dpIesofMoraU." 
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by  the  name  of  Babylon,  that  the  prophet 
noke  when  he  said, '  The  wild  beasts  ot  the 
cfeserts  shall  dwell  diere,  and  their  houses 
shall  be  full  of  doleiul  creatures,  and  owls 
shall  build  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there,' " 
Sec  &c  The  bitter  recollections  which  Gib- 
boo  retained  of  Oxford,  his  own  pen  has  re- 
corded; and  thecool  contempt  bywhich  Locke 
avenged  himself  on  the  bigotry  of  the  same  seat 
of  learning  is  even  still  more  memorable,  i 

In  poets  such  distasteful  recollections  of 
their  collegiate  life  may  well  be  thought  to 
have  their  origin  in  that  antipathy  to  the 
trammels  of  discipline,  which  is  not  unusually 
observable  amon^  the  characteristics  of  ge- 
nius, and  which  mi^t  be  regarded,  indeed,  as 
a  sort  of  instinct,  unpkmted  in  it  for  its  own 
preservation,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
opinion  that  a  course  of  learned  education 
is  hurtful  to  the  freshness  and  elasticity  of 
the  imaginative  fiunilty.  A  right  reverend 
writer  4,  but  little  to  be  suspected  of  any 
desire  to  depreciate  academical  studies,  not 
only  puts  the  question,  **  Whether  the  usual 
fiMrms  of  leammg  be  not  rather  iqjurious  to 
the  true  poet,  than  really  assisting  to  him  ?" 
bat  appears  stron^y  disposed  to  answer  it 
in  the  affirmative, — giving,  as  an  instance, 
ia  finroor  of  this  conclusion,  the  classic 
Addison,  who,  "  as  appears,"  he  says,  **  from 
some  original  efforts  in  the  sublime,  allego- 
rical way,  had  no  want  of  natural  talents  for 
the  greater  poetry, — which  yet  were  so 
restrained  and  disabled  by  his  constant  and 
superstitious  study  of  the  old  classics,  that 
he  was,  in  fiict,  but  a  verv  ordinary  poet." 

It  was,  no  doubt,  under  some  such  im- 
pression of  the  malign  influence  of  a  col- 
legiate atmosphere  upon  genius,  that  Milton, 
in  speaking  of  Cambridge,  gave  vent  to  the 
exclamation,  that  it  was  *'  a  place  quite  in- 
compatible with  the  votaries  of  Pncebus," 
and  that  Lord  Bjrron,  versi^^g  a  thought  of 
his  own,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  DaSas  just  given, 
declares, 

**  Ber  HeUeoD  if  dnller  than  ber  Cam.** 

Hie  poet  Diyden,  too,  who,  like  AGlton, 
had  incurred  some  mark  of  disgrace  at 
Cambridge,  seems  to  have  entertained  but 
little  more  veneration  for  his  Alma  Mater ; 
and  the  verses  in  which  he  has  praised 
Oxford  at  the  expense  of  his  own  university  ^ 
were,  it  is  probable,  dictated  much  less  by 


860  hlf  Letter  to  Anthony  CoUlni,  1703-4,  where  he 
of  **  thoM  sharp  heads,  which  were  for  damning 
hk  book,  because  of  its  disoouraglng  the  staple  com- 
modi^  of  the  place,  which  in  his  time  was  called  kogi* 


*  Hard,  **  Dtseoaraes  on  Poetical  Imitation.' 
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admiration  of  the  one  than  by  a  desire  to 
spite  and  depreciate  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  genius  only  that  thus  rebels 
against  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  Even 
the  tamer  quality  of  Taste,  which  it  is  the 
professed  object  of  classical  studies  to  cul- 
tivate, is  sometimes  found  to  turn  restive 
under  the  pedantic  manege  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  It  was  not  till  released  from  the 
duty  of  reading  Virgil  as  a  task,  that  Gray 
could  feel  himself  capable  of  emoying  the 
beauties  of  that  poet ;  and  Lord  Byron  was, 
to  the  last,  unable  to  vanquish  a  similar  pre- 
possession, with  which  the  same  sort  of 
school  association  had  inoculated  him,  against 
Horace. 

—  **  Thoogh  Time  hath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  leam'd. 
Yet  such  the  flx'd  inreteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  eariy  thought. 
That,  with  the  lyeshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  mi^t  have  sought. 
If  f>ee  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Itshealtht  but  what  tt  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

**  llien  ikreweD,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so. 
Not  for  thy  fkults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  fed  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  oomprefaend,  but  nerer  lore  thy  Terse." 

CkOde  Harold,  Canto  IV. 

To  the  list  of  eminent  poets,  who  have 
thus  lef^  on  record  their  dislike  and  disap- 
proval of  the  English  system  of  education, 
are  to  be  added  the  distinguished  names 
of  Cowley,  Addison,  and  Cowper ;  while, 
among  the  cases  which,  like  those  of  Milton 
and  Dryden,  practically  demonstrate  the  sort 
of  inverse  ratio  that  maj  exist  between 
college  honours  and  gemus,  must  not  be 
forgotten  those  of  Si^f^  Goldsmith,  and 
Churchill,  to  every  one  of  whom  some  mark 
of  incompetency  was  affixed  by  the  respective 
universities,  whose  annals  they  adorn.  When, 
in  addition,  too,  to  this  rather  ample  catalogue 
of  poets,  whom  the  universities  have  sent 
forth  either  disloyal  or  dishonoured,  we  come 
to  number  over  such  names  as  those  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Pope,  followed  by  (Jay, 
Thomson,  Bums,  Chatterton,  &c.,  all  of 
whom  have  attained  their  respective  stations 
of  eminence,,  without  instruction  or  sanction 
from  any  college  whatever,  it  forms  altogether, 
it  must  be  owned,  a  large  portion  of  the 
poetical  world,  that  must  be  subducted  from 
the  sphere  of  that  nursing  influence  which 


*  ['*  Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  his  own  mother-unirersity : 
Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing  youth  oigage ; 
He  diooses  Athens  In  his  riper  age." 

Drpdm'i  PnOogue  to  ike  Umiper$it^  qf  0^fi>rd,} 
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the  universities  are  supposed  to  exercise 
over  the  genius  of  the  country.  * 

The  fofiowing  letters,  written  at  this  time, 
contain  some  particulars  which  will  not  be 
found  uninteresting. 

Lbttbb  si    to  MH.  henry  DRURT. 

**  Dorant*t  Hotel,  Jan.  13. 180S. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

**  Through  the  stupidityof  my  servants, 
or  the  porter  of  the  house,  in  not  showing 
you  up  st^rs  (where  I  should  have  joined 
you  directly),  prevented  me  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  yesterday,  I  hoped  to  meet  you 
at  some  public  place  in  the  evening.  How- 
ever, my  stars  decreed  otherwise,  as  they 
generallj^  do,  when  I  have  any  favour  to  re- 
quest of  them.  I  think  you  would  have 
been  surprised  at  my  figure,  for,  since  our 
last  meeting,  I  am  reduced  four  stone  in 
weight.  I  then  weighed  fourteen  stone 
seven  pound,  and  now  only  ten  stone  and  a 
half,  I  have  disposed  of  my  super/ittUiet  by 
means  of  hard  exercise  and  abstinence. 
**  Should  your  Harrow  engagements  allow 

fou  to  visit  town  between  this  and  February, 
shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  in  Albemarle 
Street.  If  I  am  not  so  fortunate,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  join  you  for  an  afternoon  at 
Harrow,  though,  I  fear,  your  cellar  will  by 
no  means  contribute  to  my  cure.  As  for  my 
worthy  preceptor.  Dr.  B.,  our  encounter 
would  by  no  means  prevent  the  mtdual  en^ 
dearments  he  and  I  were  wont  to  lavish  on 
each  other.  We  have  only  spoken  once 
since  my  departure  from  Harrow  in  1805, 
and  then  he  pofitely  told  Tatersall  I  was  not 
a  proper  associate  ror  his  pupils.  This  was 
lon^  before  my  strictures  in  verse ;  but,  in 
plain  prose,  had  I  been  some  years  older,  I 
should  have  held  my  tongue  on  his  per- 
fections. But,  being  laid  on  my  back,  when 
that  schoolboy  thing  was  written — or  rather 
dictated  —  expecting  to  rise  no  more,  my 


1  ['*  No  qntem  of  natioiMl  •docation  ever  wa«,  or  will 
be,  planned  with  reference  to  mlndi  such  as  Mr.  Moore 
seemi  not  merely  chiefly,  but  excluilvely,  to  be  thinking 
of  in  thii  diatribe.  The  grand  object  is  to  prepare  men 
fbr  the  discharge  of  those  dntiei  which  sodety  has  a 
right  to  demand  from  Its  members ;  and,  original  genius 
being  so  rare  as  hitlierto  it  ahriqrs  has  been,  the  ftmcttoos 
which  cannot  be  discharged  in  the  absence  of  that  extra- 
ordinary gift  are  not  entiUed  to  be  mainly,  or  eren  di- 
rectly, considered.  We  are  very  tkr  firom  maintaining 
that  the  esUblished  system  ought  not  to  be  considerably 
modified:  tlie  clssslcal  literature  of  antiquity  is  no  longer 
entitled  to  hold  the  exclusive  place  which  belonged  to  it 
in  the  age  of  our  scholastic  and  academical  foundations ; 
but  it  is  not  by  such  unguarded  attacks  as  this,  that  the 
course  of  rational  improremeot  is  at  all  likely  to  be  (br- 
warded.  They  can  senre  no  better  purpose  than  to  irri- 
tate or  discourage  the  existing  race  of  teachers  (than 
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physician  having  taken  his  sixteenth  fee,  and 
I  his  prescription,  I  could  not  quit  this  earth 
without  leavmg  a  memento  of  my  constant 
attachment  to  Butier  in  gratitude  for  his 
manifold  good  offices.^ 

**  I  meant  to  have  been  down  in  July ;  but 
thinking  my  appearance,  immediatdy  afUr 
the  publication,  would  be  construed  mto  an 
insult,  I  directed  my  steps  elsewhere. 
Besides,  I  heard  that  some  of  the  boys  had 
got  hold  of  my  Libellus,  contrary  to  my 
wishes  certainly,  for  I  never  transmitted  a 
single  copy  till  October,  when  I  gave  one  to 
a  boy,  since  gone,  af^  repeated  importunities. 
You  will,  I  trust,  pardon  this  egotism.  As  you 
had  touched  on  the  subject  I  thou^t  some 
explanation  necessary.  Defence  I  shall  not 
attempt,  *  Hie  mums  aheneus  esto,  nil  con- 
scire  sibi '  —  and  '  so  on '  (as  Lord  Baltimore 
said  on  his  trial  fbr  arape)  —  I  have  been  so 
long  at  Trinity  as  to  foraet  the  conclusion  of 
the  line ;  but  though  I  cannot  finish  my 
quotation,  I  will  my  letter,  and  entreat  you  to 
believe  me,  gratefully  and  affectionately,  &c 

**  P.  S.  I  will  not  lay  a  tax  on  your  time 
by  requiring  an  answer,  lest  you  say,  as 
Butler  said  to  Tatersall  (when  I  had  written 
his  reverence  an  impudent  eiHstie  on  the 
expression  before  mentioned),  viz.  *  that  I 
wanted  to  draw  him  into  a  correspondence.'" 

Lbtter  93.      TO  MR.  HABNBS8. 

**  Dorant*s  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,  Feb.  II.  1808. 
**  My  dear  Harness, 

**  As  I  had  no  opportunity  of  returning 
my  verbal  thanks,  I  trust  you  will  accept  my 
written  acknowledgments  for  the  compli- 
ment you  were  pleased  to  pay  some  pro- 
duction of  my  unlucky  muse  last  NovemW, 
—  I  am  induced  to  do  this  not  less  firom  the 
pleasure  I  feel  in  the  praise  of  an  old  school- 
fellow, than  fi*om  justice  to  you,  for  I  had 
heard  the  story  with  some  slight  variations. 
Indeed,  when  we  met  this  morning,  Wing- 


whom  a  more  meritorious  or  worse-paid  class  of  men 
cannot  be  named),  and  to  pamper  self-complacency,  pe- 
tulance, and  the  silly  ambition  of  knowing  a  little  of 
erery  thing,  in  a  ridng  generation,  already  more  than 
enough  tinged  with  such  phantasies.'*' ~  <hiartn% 
Beview,  1831. 

**  The  only  bald  part  of  this  Biography  is  that  whidi 
relatM  to  Byron*s  college  life ;  nor  can  we  ^^»roye  of 
its  spirit.  Mr.  Moore  is  too  well  acquainted  with  litenuy 
history,  to  ML  into  any  blunders  of  commission ;  but  he 
has  Csllen,  —  not  perh^M  unpurposely—  into  not  a  few  <^ 
omission,  and  strives,  most  ioeflbctually.  to  make  us  be- 
lieve, that  because  Byron  did  no  good  at  Cambridge,  no 
other  young  poet  of  a  high  order  could  do  any,~and 
that  the  Genius  Lod  is  adverse  to  all  tnspiratfcm.*** 
Blackwood,  1830.] 

>  [See  WorU,  p.  S83.] 
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field  had  not  undecdved  me ;  but  he  will  tell 
you  that  I  displayed  no  resentment  in  men- 
tioning what  I  had  heard,  though  I  was  not 
sorry  to  discover  the  truth.  Perhaps  you 
harcfiy  recollect,  some  3rears  a^,  a  short, 
though,  for  the  time,  a  warm  finendship  be- 
tween us.  'Why  it  was  not  oflonger  duration 
I  know  not.  I  have  still  a  gift  of  yours  in 
my  possesion,  that  must  always  prevent  nie 
from  forgetting  it.  I  also  remember  being 
fiivoured  with  the  perusal  of  many  of  your 
ccMupositions,  and  several  other  circum- 
stances very  pleasant  in  their  day,  which  I 
will  not  force  upon  your  memory,  but  entreat 
you  to  believe  me,  with  much  regret  at  their 
short  continuance,  and  a  hope  they  are  not 
jiTeTOcable. 

*  Yours  very  sincerely,  &c. 

•  Btkon." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  early  friend- 
shm  that  subsisted  between  this  gentleman 
and  Lord  Byron,  as  well  as  the  coolness 
that  succeeded  it.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  with  which  Mr.  Htfness  f&- 
voored  me,  in  placing  at  my  disposal  those  of 
his  noble  correspondent,  will  explain  the 
drcomstances  that  led,  at  this  time,  to  their 
reconcilement;  and  the  candid  tribute,  in 
the  concluding  sentences,  to  Lord  Byron, 
win  be  found  not  less  honourable  to  the  re- 
verend writer  himself  than  to  his  friend. 

**  A  coolness  afterwards  arose,  which 
Byron  aHudes  to  in  the  first  of  the  accom- 
panying letters,  and  we  never  spoke  durine 
the  la^  year  of  his  remaining  at  school, 
nor  tili  after  the  publication  of  his  '  Hours 
of  Idleness.'  Lord  Byron  was  then  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  I,  in  one  of  the  upper  forms,  at 
Harrow.  Li  an  English  theme  I  happened 
to  ouote  from  the  volume,  and  mention  it 
with  praise.  It  was  reported  to  Byron  that 
I  hadC  on  the  contrary,  spoken  slightingly  of 
his  work  and  of  himsdf,  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  the  fevour  of  Dr.  Butler,  the 
master,  who  had  been  severely  satirised  in 
one  of  the  poems.  Wingfield,  who  was  af- 
terwards Lord  Powerscourt,  a  mutual  6riend 
of  Byitm  and  myself  disabused  him  of  the 
error  into  whfch  he  had  been  led,  and  this 
was  the  occasion  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
collection.  Our  intimacy  was  renewed, 
and  continued  firom  that  tmie  till  his  going 
abroad.  Whatever  faults  Lord  Byron  might 
have  had  towards  others,  to  myself  he  was 
Biwvys  uniformly  affectionate.  I  have  many 
slights  and  neglects  towards  him  to  reproach 
myself  with  ;  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
a  single  instance  of  caprice  or  unkindness,  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  friendship,  to  allege 
against  him." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

1808. 

CAMBRIDGE.  —  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  ON 
"  HOURS  OF  IDLENESS." — ITS  EFFECT. — 
DISSIPATIONS  OF  LONDON,  CAMBRIDGE, 
AND  BRIGHTON.  —  PU61USM.  —  RESI- 
DENCE AT  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.  —  CORRES- 
PONDENCE.—  PROJECT  OF  VISITING  INDIA. 

SUPPOSED       RESEMBLANCE      BETWEEN 

ROUSSEAU  AND  BYRON.  —  BOATSWAIN'S 
MONUMENT.  —  JOE  MURRAY. ANEC- 
DOTES.—  COMMENCEMENT  OF  "ENGLISH 
BARDS  AND  SCOTCH  REVIEWERS."  — 
LORD  BYRON'S  MAJORITY. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1808)  ap- 
peared the  memorable  critique  upon  the 
"  Hours  of  Idleness  **  in  the  Edmburgh 
Beview.  That  he  had  some  notice  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter,  appears 
by  the  following  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Becher. 

Ltrrim  M.       TO  MR.  BECHER. 

•*  Dorant'i  Hotel,  Feb.  06. 1806. 

**  My  dear  Becher, 

"  Sow  for  ApoUo.  I  am  happy  that 
you  still  retain  your  predilection,  and  that 
the  public  allow  me  some  share  of  praise. 
I  am  of  so  much  importance  that  a  most  violent 
attack  is  preparing  for  me  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  This  I  had  from 
the  authority  of  a  friend  who  has  seen  the 
proof  and  manuscript  of  the  critique.  You 
know  the  system  ol  the  Edinbur^  gentle 
men  is  universal  attack.  They  praise  none ; 
and  neither  the  public  nor  the  author  expects 
praise  from  them.  It  is,  however,  something 
to  be  noticed,  as  they  profess  to  pass  judg- 
ment only  on  works  requiring  tne  pubbc 
attention.  You  will  see  mis  when  it  comes 
out ;  —  it  is,  I  understand,  of  the  most  un- 
merciful description ;  but  I  am  aware  of  it, 
and  hope  you  will  not  be  hurt  by  its  se- 
verity. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Byron  not  to  be  out  of  humour 
with  them,  and  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the 
greatest  hostility  on  their  part.  It  wUl  do  no 
injury  whatever,  and  I  trust  her  mind  will 
not  be  ruffled.  They  defeat  their  object  by 
indiscriminate  abuse,  and  they  never  praise 
except  the  partisans  of  Lord  Holland  and 
Co.  It  is  nothing  to  be  abused  when 
Southey,  Moore,  Lauderdale,  Strangford, 
and  Payne  Knight,  share  the  same  fate. 

•*  I  am  sorry — but '  Childish  Recollections' 
must  be  suppressed  during  this  edition.    I 
have  altere<C  at  your  suggestion,  the  o^ 
P2 
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noxiout  aUutiofu  in  the  sixth  stanza  of  ^my 
last  ode. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Becher,  I  must  re- 
turn my  best  acknowledgments  for  the  in- 
terest you  halie  taken  in  me  and  my  poetical 
bantlings,  and  I  shall  ever  be  proud  to  show 
how  much  I  esteem  the  advice  and  the  ad" 
viter.    Believe  me  most  truly,**  &c. 

Soon  after  this  letter  appeared  the  dreaded 
article,  —  an  article  wmch,  if  not  "witty 
in  itself,"  deserved  eminently  the  credit  of 
causing  "wit  in  others."  Seldom,  indeed, 
has  itrallen  to  the  lot  of  the  justest  criticism 
to  attain  celebrity  such  as  injustice  has  pro- 
cured for  this  ;  nor  as  long  as  the  short,  but 
glorious  race  of  Byron's  genius  is  remembered, 
can  the  critic,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  so 
unintentionally  ministered  to  its  first  start,  be 
forgotten. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  remark, — 
without  at  the  same  time  intending  any  ex- 
cuse for  the  contemptuous  tone  of  criticism 
assumed  by  the  reviewer,  —  that  the  early 
verses  of  Lord  Byron,  however  distinguished 
by  tenderness  and  ^race,  give  but  little  pro- 
mise of  those  dazzhng  miracles  of  poesy  with 
which  he  fdlerwards  astonished  and  enchanted 
the  world  ;  and  that,  if  his  youthful  verses 
now  have  a  peculiar  charm  in  our  eyes,  it  b 
because  we  read  them,  as  it  were,  by  the 
light  of  his  subsequent  glory. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  point  of  view,  in 
which  these  productions  are  deephr  and  in- 
trinsically interesting.  As  faithml  reflec- 
tions of  his  character  at  that  period  of  life, 
they  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  he  was  in 
his  yet  unadulterated  state, — before  dis- 
appomtment  had  begun  to  embitter  his 
ardent  spirit,  or  the  stirring  up  of  the  en- 
ergies of  nis  nature  had  brought  into  activitv 
also  its  defects.  Tracing  hun  thus  through 
these  natural  efiusions  of  his  young  genius, 
we  find  him  pictured  exactly  such,  in  all 
the  features  of  his  character,  as  every  anec- 
dote of  his  boyish  days  proves  him  really  to 
have  been,  proud,  daring,  and  passionate, 
—  resentfiil  of  slight  or  ii\justice,  but  still 
more  so  in  the  cause  of  others  than  in  his 
own  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  vehemence,  docfle 
and  placable,  at  the  least  touch  of  a  hand 
authorised  by  love  to  guide  him.  The 
affectionateness,  indeed,  of  his  disposition 

1  [**  This  b  admirable,— all  but  the  last  sentence  in 
which  we  see  the  hand  of  a  man  of  finest  feelings  and 
geniiu  trying  in  vain  to  wash  the  greasj  fkce  of  a  stupid 
slanderer,  more  bcqielessly  black  than  an  Ethiop*s  skin." 
^Wilson. 

"Mr.  Moore  *  walks  delicately,*  like  Agag,  when  the 
coarse  of  his  narratlYe  brings  him  to  the  truculent  cri. 
tique  on  these  boyish  essays,  which  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Himself  a  distinguished  rictim  and 
prop  of  that  journal,  he  writes  elegantly  and  eloquently 
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traceable  as  it  is  through  every  page  of  this 
volume,  is  yet  but  £untly  done  justice  to, 
even  by  himself, — his  whole  youth  being,  firom 
earliest  childhood,  a  series  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate attachments,  —  of  those  overflowings 
of  the  soul,  both  in  friendship  and  love,  whidi 
are  still  more  rarely  responded  to  than  felt, 
and  which,  when  cnecked  or  sent  back  upon 
the  heart,  are  sure  to  turn  into  bitterness. 

We  have  seen  also,  in  some  of  his  early 
unpublished  poems,  how  apparent,  even 
through  the  doubts  that  already  clouded 
them,  are  those  feelings  of  piety  which  a 
soul  like  his  could  not  but  possess,  and 
which,  when  afterwards  diverted  out  of  their 
legitimate  channel,  found  a  vent  in  the  poet- 
ical worship  of  nature,  and  in  that  shadowy 
substitute  for  religion  which  superstition 
offers.  When,  in  addition,  too,  to  these 
traits  of  c»irly  diaracter,  we  find  scattered 
through  his  youthfiil  poems  such  anticipa- 
tions of  the  glory  that  awaited  hhn, —  such, 
altematehr,  proud  and  saddened  glhnpsea 
into  the  mture,  as  if  he  already  felt  the  ele- 
ments of  something  great  within  hhn,  but 
doubted  whether  his  destiny  would  allow 
him  to  bring  it  forth, — it  is  not  wonderful 
that,  with  the  whole  of  his  career  present 
to  our  imaginations,  we  should  see  a  lustre 
round  these  first  puerile  attempts  not  reaUy 
their  own,  but  shed  back  upon  them  from 
the  bright  eminence  which  he  afterwards  at^ 
tained  ;  and  that,  in  our  indignation  against 
the  fastidious  Uindness  of  the  critic,  we 
should  forget  that  he  had  not  then  the  aid 
of  this  reflected  charm,  with  which  the  sub- 
seauent  achievements  of  the  poet  now  ir- 
radiate all  that  bears  his  name,  i 

The  effect  this  criticism  produced  upcm  ' 
him  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who,  : 
besides  having  an  adequate  notion  of  what  ' 
most  poets  would  feel  under  such  an  attack, 
can  understand  all  that  there  was  in  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  Lord  Byron  to 
make  him  feel  it  with  tenfold  more  acuteness 
than  others.    We  have  seen  with  what  fe- 
verish anxiety  he  awaited  the  verdicts  of  all 
the  minor  Reviews,  and,  fi^m  his  sensibili^ 
to  the  praise  of  the  meanest  of  these  cen- 
sors, may  guess  how  painfidly  he  must  have 
writhed  under  the  sneers  of  the  highest. 
A  firiend,  who  found  him  in  the  first  moments 


on  the  subject,  and  contrires  to  drop  no  hint  of  what 
erery  human  b^g  felt  at  the  time  to  be  the  simple  truth 
of  the  whole  matter— to  wit,  that  out  of  Uie  thousand 
and  one  volumes  of  indlllbrent  rerse,  whi<A  happened 
to  be  printed  in  the  year  of  grace,  1807,  only  one  bore 
a  noble  name  on  the  title-page ;  and  the  opportunity  of 
insulting  a  lord,  under  pretext  of  admonishing  a  poet- 
aster, was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  in  a  particular 
quarter,  at  that  particular  time.*'  —  Quartert^  lUwint^ 
1831.] 
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of  excitement  after  reading  the  article,  in- 
quired anxiously  whether  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  challenge,  —  not  knowing  how 
else  to  account  for  the  fierce  defiance  of  his 
looks.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  for 
sculptor  or  painter  to  imagine  a  subject  of 
more  fearful  beauty  than  the  fine  counte- 
nance of  the  young  poet  must  have  exhi- 
bited in  the  collected  energy  of  that  crisis. 
His  pride  had  been  wounded  to  the  quick, 
and  nis  ambition  humbled ; — but  this  feeling 
of  humiliation  lasted  but  for  a  moment. 
The  very  reaction  of  his  spirit  against  ag- 
gression roused  him  to  a  full  consciousness 
of  his  own  powers  i ;  and  the  pain  and  the 
shame  of  tne  injury  were  forgotten  in  the 
proud  certainty  of  revenge. 

Among  the  less  sentimental  effects  of  this 
Review  upon  his  mind,  he  used  to  mention 
that,  on  the  day  he  read  it,  he  drank  three 
bottles  of  claret  to  his  own  share  after 
dinner;  —  that  nothing,  however,  relieved 
him  till  he  had  given  vent  to  his  indignation 
in  rhyme,  and  Uiat  "  after  the  first  twenty 
UneSf  he  felt  himself  considerably  better.^' 
His  chief  care,  indeed,  afterwards,  was  ami- 
ably devoted, — as  we  have  seen  it  was,  in 
like  manner,  before  the  criticism,  — to  allay- 
ing, as  &r  as  he  could,  the  sensitiveness  of 
his  mother ;  who,  not  having  the  same 
motive  or  power  to  summon  up  a  spirit  of 
resistance,  was,  of  course,  more  helplessly 
alive  to  this  attack  upon  his  fame,  and  felt 
it  hr  more  than,  afler  the  first  burst  of  in- 
dignation, he  did  himself.  But  the  state  of 
his  mind  upon  the  subject  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  the  following  letter. 

LsmB  9S.       TO  MR.  BBCHBR. 

**  Dorant's,  Bfarch  98. 1806. 

•*  I  have  lately  recdved  a  copy  of  the  new 
edition  from  Ridge,  and  it  is  high  time  for 
me  to  return  my  best  thanks  to  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  in  the  superintend- 
ence. This  I  do  most  sincerely,  and  only 
regret  that  Ridge  has  not  seconcled  you  as  I 
could  wish, — at  least,  in  the  bindings,  paper, 
&C.,  of  the  copy  he  sent  to  me«  Perhaps 
those  for  the  public  may  be  more  respectable 
m  ^ch  ardcl^ 

You  have  seen  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of 
course.  I  r^et  that  Mrs.  Byron  is  so  much 
annoyed.    For  my  own  part,  these  '  paper 


1  **11t  a  quality  TeryobtenraUe  in  humm  nature,  that 
ai^  oppotitioo  wliich  doet  not  mtlrely  cUsoourage  and 
intiinidate  m,  haa  rather  a  contrary  eifcct,  and  inspires  nt 
with  a  more  tluai  ordinary  grandeur  and  magnanimity. 
In  collecting  oar  force  to  orercome  the  opposition,  we 
inrlgorate  the  soul,  and  gyre  it  an  elevation  with  which 
otherwise  it  would  nerer  have  been  aoquahited." — 
Hums,  Tireatt§e  qf  Hmmm  Vatmre, 

>  [**  Dr.  Johnson's  reply  to  the  friend  who  aslud  him 


bullets  of  the  brain '  have  only  taught  me  to 
stand  fire ;  and,  as  I  have  been  lucky  enough 
upon  the  whole,  my  repose  and  appetite  are 
not  discomposed.  Pratt,  the  gleaner,  author, 
poet,  &c.  &c.,  addressed  a  long  rhyming 
epistle  to  me  on  the  subject,  by  way  of  con- 
solation ;  but  it  was  not  well  done,  so  I  do 
not  send  it,  though  the  name  of  the  man 
might  make  it  go  down.  The  £.  R*.  have 
not  performed  their  task  well ;  at  least  the 
literati  tell  me  this ;  and  I  think  /  could 
write  a  more  sarcastic  critique  on  mytelf 
than  any  yet  published.  For  instance,  in- 
stead of  the  remark, — ill-natured  enough, 
but  not  keen, — about  Macpherson,  I(qu<^ 
reviewers)  could  have  said,  'Alas,  this 
imitation  only  proves  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  many  men,  women,  and  daU 
dren,  could  write  such  poetry  as  Ossian's.' « 

**  I  am  thin  and  in  exercise.  During  the 
spring  or  summer  I  trust  we  shall  meet.  I 
hear  Lord  Ruthyn  leaves  Newstead  in  April. 
As  soon  as  he  quits  it  for  ever,  I  wish  much 
you  would  take  a  ride  over,  survey  the 
mansion,  and  give  me  your  candid  opinion 
on  the  most  advisable  mode  of  proceeding 
with  regard  to  the  house.  Enire  nous^  I  am 
cursedly  dipped ;  my  debts,  every  thing  in- 
clusive, will  be  nine  or  ten  thousand  before 
I  am  twenty-one.  But  I  have  reason  to 
think  my  property  will  turn  out  better  than 
general  expectation  may  conceive.  Of  New- 
stead  I  have  little  hope  or  care ;  but  Hanson, 
my  agent,  intimated  my  Lancashire  property 
was  worth  three  Newsteads.  I  believe  we 
have  it  hollow ;  though  the  defendants  are 
protracting  the  surrender,  if  possible,  till 
after  my  majority,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
some  arrangement  with  me,  thinking  I  shaU 
orobably  prefer  a  sum  in  hfuid  to  a  reversion. 
Newstead  I  may  tell; — perhaps  I  will  not, 
— though  of  that  more  anon.  I  will  come 
down  in  May  or  June. 

**  Yours  most  truly,"  &c. 

The  sort  of  Ufe  which  he  led  at  this  period 
between  the  dissipations  of  London  and  of 
Cambridge,  without  a  home  to  welcome,  or 
even  the  roof  of  a  single  relative  to  receive 
him,  was  but  little  calculated  to  render  him 
satisfied  either  with  himself  or  the  world. 
Unrestricted  as  he  was  by  deference  to  any 
will  but  his  own^  even  the  pleasures  to 


if  my  man  Uping  could  have  written  such  a  book  is  well 
known :  *  Yes,  Sir }  many  men,  many  women,  and  many 
children.'  I  inquired  of  him  myself  if  this  story  was  au- 
thentic, and  he  said  it  was."— Mas.  Pioxxi,  Jokimm- 
/aiMi.p.84.] 

»  •*  The  colour  of  our  whole  life  is  generally  such  as  the 
three  or  four  first  years  hi  which  we  are  our  own  masters 
make  it."— Cowper. 
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which  he  was  naturally  most  inclined  pre- 
maturely peUed  upon  hnn,  for  want  of  those 
best  zests  of  all  enjoyment,  rarity  and  re- 
straint I  have  alr^y  quoted*  from  one  of 
his  note-books,  a  passage  descriptive  of  his 
feelings  on  first  gomg  to  Cambridge,  in  which 
he  says  that  "one  of  the  deadliest  and 
heaviest  feelings  of  his  life  was  to  feel  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  boy." — "From  that 
moment  (he  adds)  I  began  to  grow  old  in  my 
own  esteem,  and  in  my  esteem  age  is  not 
estimable.  I  took  my  gradations  in  the  vices 
with  great  promptitude,  but  they  were  not 
to  my  taste ;  for  my  early  passions,  thou^ 
violent  in  the  extreme,  were  concentrate 
and  hated  division  or  spreading  abroad.  I 
could  have  left  or  lost  the  whole  world  with, 
or  for,  that  which  I  loved ;  but,  though  my 
temperament  was  naturally  burning,  I  could 
not  share  in  the  common-place  libertinism  of 
the  place  and  time  without  disgust.  And 
yet  this  ver^  disgust,  and  my  heart  thrown 
Dack  upon  itself,  threw  me  into  excesses 
perhaps  more  fatal  than  those  from  which  I 
shrunk,  as  fixing  upon  one  (at  a  time)  the 
passions  which  spr^  amongst  many  would 
nave  hurt  only  myself." 

Though,  fix>m  the  causes  here  alleged,  the 
irr^ulanties  he,  at  this  period,  gave  way  to 
were  of  a  nature  &r  less  gross  and  miscel- 
laneous than  those,  perhaps,  of  any  of  his 
associates,  yet,  partly  from  the  vehemence 
which  this  concentration  caused,  and,  still 
more,  frt>m  that  strange  pride  in  his  own 
errors,  which  led  him  always  to  bring  them 
forth  in  the  most  conspicuous  lisht,  it  so 
happened  that  one  single  indiscretion,  in  his 
hands,  was  made  to  go  farther^  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  than  a  uousand  in  those  of 
others.  An  instance  of  this,  that  occurred 
about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
was,  I  am  incUned  to  think,  the  sole  found- 
ation of  the  mysterious  allusions  just  cited. 
An  amour  (if  it  may  be  dignified  with  such 
a  name)  of  that  sort  of  casual  description 
which  less  attachable  natures  would  have 
forgotten,  and  more  prudent  ones  at  least 
concealed,  was  by  hun  converted,  at  this 
period,  and  with  circumstances  of  most  un> 
necessary  display,  into  a  connection  of  some 
continuance, — the  object  of  it  not  only 
becoming  domesticated  with  him  in  lodgings 
at  Brompton,  but  accompanied  him  afl^ 
wards,  disguised  in  boy's  clothes,  t  j  Brighton. 
He  introduced  this  young  person,  who  used 
to  ride  about  with  him  in  her  male  attire, 
as  his  younger  brother ;  and  the  late  Lady 

»  **  I  refer  to  my  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and 
matter,  John  Jacluon,  Eiq.,  Professor  of  PuglUsm,  who 
I  trust  stm  retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his 


0^ 


P  ♦  *,  who  was  at  Brighton  at  the  time,  and 
had  some  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
relationship,  said  one  day  to  the  poet's  com- 
panion, "  What  a  pretty  horse  tnat  is  you 
are  riding  I " — **  Yes,"  answered  the  pretended 
cavalier,  **  it  was  gave  me  by  my  brother  I  * 
Beattie  tells  us,  of  his  id^  poet, — 

**  The  exploits  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed. 
To  him  nor  Tani^  nor  Joy  could  bring." 

But  &T  different  were  the  tastes  of  the  real 
poet,  Byron ;  and  among  the  least  romantic, 
perhaps,  of  the  exercises  in  which  he  took 
delight  was  that  of  boxing  or  sparring.  This 
taste  it  was  that,  at  a  very  early  period, 
brought  him  acquainted  with  the  distmguished 

Erofessor  of  that  art,  Mr.  Jackson,  for  whom 
e  continued  through  life  to  entertain  the 
sincerest  regard,  one  of  his  latest  works  con- 
taining a  most  cordial  tribute  not  only  to 
the  professional  but  social  (qualities  of  this 
sole  prop  and  ornament  of  pugilism.  ^  During 
his  stay  at  Brighton  this  year,  Jackson  was 
one  of  his  most  constant  visiters, — the  ex- 
pense of  the  professor's  chaise  thither  and 
back'  beinff  always  defrayed  by  his  noble 
patron.  He  also  honoured  with  his  notice, 
at  this  time,  D'Egville,  the  ballet-master, 
and  Grimaldi;  to  the  latter  of  whom  he 
sent,  as  I  understand,  on  one  of  his  benefit 
nights  a  present  of  five  guineas. 

llavingj  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Jackson 
with  copies  of  the  few  notes  and  letters, 
which  he  has  preserved  out  of  the  many  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Lord  Byron,  I  shall  here 
lay  before  the  reader  one  or  two,  which  bear 
the  date  of  the  present  year,  and  which, 
though  referring  to  matters  of  no  interest  in 
themselves,  give,  perhaps,  a  better  notion  of 
the  actual  lite  and  habits  of  the  young  poet, 
at  this  time,  than  could  be  afibrded  by  die 
most  elaborate  and,  in  other  rejects,  im- 
portant correspondence.  They  wiU  show,  at 
least,  how  very  little  akin  to  romance  were 
the  early  pursuits  and  associates  of  the  author 
of  Childe  Harold^  and,  combined  with  what 
we  know  of  the  still  less  romantic  youth  of 
Shakspeare,  prove  how  unhurt  the  vital 
principle  of  geioius  can  preserve  itself  even  in 
atmospheres  apparently  the  most  iiny>i>m| 
and  noxious  to  it» 

LSTTBB  26.      TO  MR.  JACKSON.  *- 

**  N.  A.,  Notts.  'Septambar  18.  UOg. 
"Dear  Jack, 

**'  I  wish  you  would  infonn  me  what 
has  been  done  by  Jekyll,  at  No.  40.  Sloane 


model  of  a  form,  together  wM>  fab  good  bmnoar  «i 
athletic,  as  well  as  mental,  accomplishments.**— Ao«  c 
Don  Juan^  Canto  XI.  st  19. 
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Square,  concerning  the  pony  I  returned  as 
unsound. 

^  I  haye  also  to  request  you  will  call  on 
Louch  at  Brompton,  and  inquire  what  the 
devil  he  meant  by  sending  such  an  insolent 
letter  to  me  at  Brighton ;  and  at  the  same 
time  tell  him  I  by  no  means  can  comply  with 
the  charge  he  has  made  for  things  pretended 
to  be  damaged. 

"Ambrose  behaved  most  scandalously 
about  the  pony.  You  may  tell  JekvU  if  he 
does  not  refund  the  money,  I  shall  put  the 
affiur  into  my  lawyer's  hands.  Five  and 
twenty  guineas  is  a  sound  price  for  a  pony, 
and  by—,  if  it  costs  me  five  hundred 
pounds,  I  will  make  an  example  of  Mr.  Jekyll, 
and  that  immediately,  unless  the  cash  is  re- 
turned. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Jack,"  &c, 

Lbttbb  fy.     TO  ME.  JACKSON. 

*'  N.  A.,  Notts.  October  4. 1806. 

*'Tou  will  make  as  good  a  bargain  as 
possible  with  this  Master  Jekyll,  if  he  is  not 
a  gentleman.  If  he  is  a  eenilenum,  inform 
me,  for  I  shall  take  very  different  steps.  If 
he  is  not,  you  must  get  what  you  can  of  the 
money,  for  I  have  too  much  business  on 
hand  at  present  to  commence  an  action. 
Besides,  Ambrose  is  the  man  who  ought  to 
refund, — but  I  have  done  with  him.  You 
can  settle  with  L.  out  of  the  balance,  and 
di^MMe  of  the  bidets,  &c.  as  you  best  can. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here ; 
but  the  house  is  filled  with  workmen,  and 
undergoing  a  thorough  repair.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, to  be  more  fortunate  before  many 
months  have  eluded. 

"  If  you  see  Bold  Webster,  remember  me 
to  him,  and  tell  him  I  have  to  regret  Sydney, 
who  has  perished,  I  fear,  in  mv  rabbit  warren, 
for  we  have  seen  nothing  oi  him  for  the  last 
fortnight. 

**  Adieu. — Believe  me,**  &c. 

Lbttbk  ».     TO  MS.  JACKSON. 

**  N.  A.,  Notti.  December  19. 1808. 

"My  dear  Jack, 

"  You  will  get  the  greyhound  from  the 
owner  at  any  price,  and  as  many  more  of  the 
same  breed  (male  or  female)  as  you  can  collect. 
•  -  TeU  lyEgville  his  dress  shall  be  returned 
— I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  pattern.  I 
am  scrry  you  should  have  so  much  trouble, 
but  I  was  not  aware  of  the  difficultv  of  pro- 
curing the  animals  in  question.  I  shall  have 
finished  part  of  my  mansion  in  a  few  weeks, 
and,  if  you  can  pav  me  a  visit  at  Christmas, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 

«  Believe  me,"  &c. 


0 


The  dress  alluded  to  here  was,  no  doubt, 
wanted  for  a  private  play,  which  he,  at  this 
time,  got  up  at  Kewstead,  and  of  which 
there  are  some  fiirther  particulars  in  the  an- 
nexed letter  to  Mr.  Becher. 

LntSE  89.       TO  MR.  BBCHBR. 

«*  Newstead  Abbey,  NotU.  Sept.  14. 1808. 
**  My  dear  Becher, 

**I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
inquiries,  and  shall  profit  by  them  accord- 
ingly. I  am  going  to  get  up  a  plav  here ; 
the  hall  will  constitute  a  most  acunirable 
theatre.  ^  I  have  settled  the  dram,  pers.,  and 
can  do  without  ladies,  as  I  have  some  voung 
fiiends  who  will  make  tolerable  substitutes 
for  females,  and  we  only  want  three  male 
characters,  beside  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself, 
for  the  play  we  have  fixed  on,  which  will  be 
the  Revenge.  Pray  direct  Nicholson  the  car- 
penter to  come  over  to  me  immediately,  and 
inform  me  what  day  you  will  dine  and  pass 
the  night  here.  "  Believe  me,**  &c. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  as  the 
letters  I  have  just  given  indicate,  that  he,  for 
the  first  time,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Newstead  Abbey.     Having    received    the 

Elace  in  a  most  ruinous  condition  from  the 
ands  of  its  late  occupant.  Lord  Grey  de 
Ruthyn,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  repair 
and  fit  up  some  of  the  apartments,  so  as  to 
render  them — more  with  a  view  to  his 
mother's  accommodation  than  his  own — 
comfortably  habitable.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Byron,  published  by  Mr.  Dallas,  he 
thus  explains  his  views  and  intentions  on 
this  subject. 

LBmw  80. 
TO  THB  HONOURABLB  i  MRS.  BYRON. 

**  Newitead  Abbey,  Nottf .  October  7. 1808. 

"Dear  Bfadam, 

**  I  have  no  beds  for  the  H» *  s  or  any 
body  else  at  present.  The  H  *  ♦  s  sleep  at 
Mansfield.  I  do  not  know  that  I  resemble 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  I  have  no  ambition 
to  be  like  so  illustrious  a  madman — but  this 
I  know,  that  I  shall  live  in  my  own  manner, 
and  as  much  alone  as  possible.  When  my 
rooms  are  ready  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you : 
at  present  it  would  be  improper,  and  uncom- 
fortable to  both  parties.  You  can  hardly 
object  to  my  rendering  my  mansion  habitable, 
notwithstanding  my  departure  for  Persia  in 
March  (or  May  at  fiuthest),  since  i/ou  will 
be  tenant  till  mv  return  ;  and  in  case  of  any 
accident  (for  I  have  already  arranged  my  will 


1  Thai  addresMd  alwqra  by  Lord  Byron,  but  wlthoat 
any  right  to  the  distinction. 
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to  be  drawn  up  the  moment  I  am  twenty- 
one),  I  have  taken  care  vou  shall  have  the 
house  and  manor  for  Bfe^  besides  a  sufficient 
income.  So  you  see  my  improvements  are 
not  entirely  selfish.  As  I  have  a  friend  here, 
we  will  go  to  the  Infirma^Ball  on  the  12th  ; 
we  will  drink  tea  with  Mxs.  Byron  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  expect  to  see  you  at  the  Imll. 
If  that  lady  will  allow  us  a  couple  of 
rooms  to  dress  in,  we  shall  be  highly  obliged : 
— if  we  are  at  the  ball  by  ten  or  eleven,  it 
will  be  time  enoueh,  and  we  shall  return  to 
Newstead  about  three  or  four.  Adieu. 
**  Believe  me  yours  very  truly, 

"Byron." 

The  idea,  entertained  by  Birs.  Byron,  of 
a  resemblance  between  her  son  and  Rousseau 
was  founded  chiefly,  we  may  suppose,  on 
those  habits  of  solitariness,  in  whicn  he  had 
even  already  shown  a  disposition  to  follow 
that  self-contemplative  philosooher,  and 
which,  manifesting  themselves  uus  early, 
gained  strength  as  he  advanced  in  life,  ui 
one  of  his  Journals,  to  which  I  frequently 
have  occasion  to  refer  *,  he  thus,  in  question- 
ing the  justice  of  this  comparison  between 
himself  and  Rousseau,  gives,  —  as  usual, 
vividly,  —  some  touches  of  his  own  dispo- 
sition and  habitudes :  — 

**  My  mother,  before  I 'was  twenty,  would 
have  It  that  I  was  like  Rousseau,  and 
Madame  de  Stael  used  to  say  so  too  in 
1813,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  some- 
thing of  the  sort  in  its  critique  on  the  fourth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold.^  I  can't  see  any 
point  of  resemblance  :  —  he  wrote  prose,  I 
verse  :  he  was  of  the  people  ;  I  of  the  aris- 
tocracy'  :  he  was  a  philosopher ;  I  am  none : 
he  published  his  first  woric  at  forty  ;  I  mine 
at  ei^teen  :  his  first  essay  brought  him 
universal  applause  ;  mine  the  contrary  :  he 
married  his  nousekeeper  ;  I  could  not  keep 

1  Tlie  Joumal  entitled  bj  himself  "Detached  Thoogfata.** 
>  [*'  There  are  two  writers  in  modem  literature,  whose 
extraordinary  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  has  existed  less  In  their  works  than  in  them> 
selves— Rousseau  atnd  Lord  Byron.  They  have  other 
poinu  of  resemblance.  Both  «retlistingulshed  by  the  most 
ardent  and  Titid  delineations  of  intense  conception^nd  by 
an  intense  sensibility  of  passion,  rather  than  aflbction. 
Both  too,  by  this  doalrie  power,  hare  held  a  dominion  oyo- 
the  sympathy  of  their  readers,  far  beyond  the  range  of 
those  m^inaty  feelings  wUch  sere  usually  exdted  by  the 
mere  efforts  of  genius.  The  fanpression  of  this  interest  still 
accompanies  the  perusal  of  their  writings:  but  there  is 
another  interest  of  more  lasting,  and  Cu>  stronger  power, 
which  the  one  has  possessed,  and  the  other  now  possesses 
—which  lies  in  the  continual  embodying  of  the  faKiltidual 
character,— It  might  almost  be  saikU  of  the  Tery  person 
of  the  writer.  When  we  speak  or  think  of  Rousseau  or 
Byron,  we  are  not  consdons  of  speaking  or  thinking  of  an 
author.  We  hare  a  vague  but  Impassioned  remembrance 
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house  with  my  wife :  he  thought  all  the  world 
in  a  plot  against  him ;  my  little  world  seems 
to  think  me  in  a  plot  against  it,  if  I  may  judge 
by  their  abuse  in  print  and  coterie  i  he  fiked 
botany ;  I  like  flowers,  herbs,  and  trees,  bat 
know  nothing  of  their  pedigrees  :  he  wrote 
music  ;  I  limit  my  knowledge  of  it  to  what  I 
catch  by  ear — I  never  could  learn  any  thing 
by  itudy^  not  even  a  language — it  was  all  by 
rote  and  ear,  and  memory :  he  hada&iime- 
morv ;  I  body  at  least,  an  excellent  one  (a^ 
Hodgson  the  poet  —  a  good  judge,  for  he 
has  an  astonishing  one^  :  he  wrote  with  he- 
sitation and  care  ;  I  with  rapidity,  and  rarely 
with  pains :  he  could  never  ride,  nor  swim, 
nor  '  was  cunning  of  fence ; '  J  am  an  ex- 
cellent swimmer,  a  decent,  though  not  at  all 
a  dashing,  rider,  (having  staved  in  a  rib  at 
eighteen,  in  the  course  of  scampering),  and 
was  sufficient  of  fence,  particulariy  oi  the 
Highland  broadsword,  —  not  a  bad  boxer, 
when  I  could  keep  my  temper,  which  was 
difficult,  but  which  I  strove  to  do  ever  since 
I  knocked  down  Mr.  Purling,  and  put  his 
knee-pan  out  (with  the  gloves  on),  in  An- 
gelo's  and  Jackson's  rooms  in  1806,  during 
the  sparring,  —  and  I  was,  besides,  a  yery 
fiur  cricketer,  —  one  of  the  Harrow  eleven, 
when  we  played  against  Eton  in  1805. 
Besides,  Rousseau's  way  of  life,  his  coun- 
try, his  manners,  his  whole  character  were 
so  very  different,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  such  a  comparison  could  have 
arisen,  as  it  has  done  three  several  times, 
and  all  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner.  I 
forgot  to  sa^  that  he  was  also  short-sighted, 
and  that  hitherto  my  eyes  have  been  the 
contrary,  to  such  a  d^ree  that,  in  the  largest 
theatre  of  Bolo^a,  I  distinguished  and  read 
some  busts  and  inscriptions,  painted  near  the 
stage,  from  a  box  so  distant  and  so  doHcbf 
liffhted,  that  none  of  the  company  (composed 
of  youn|  and  very  bright-eyed  people,  some 
of  them  m  the  same  box,)  could  nuke  oota 


of  men  of  surpassing  genius,  eloquence,  and  poirer,  — of 
prodigious  capadCy  both  of  ndseiy  and  happtneat.  We 
feel  as  if  we  bad  transiently  met  such  beings  in  real  life, 
or  had  known  them  in  the  dim  and  dark  coromonion  of  a 
dream.  Badi  of  their  works  presents,  in  succession,  a 
fk^sh  idea  of  tbemsdres  \  and,  while  the  iwodnctioDS  of 
other  great  men  stand  out  from  then,  like  something 
they  have  created,  theirs,  on  the  contrary,  are  images, 
pictures,  busts  of  their  liTfaig  selrea,— clothed,  no  doubt, 
at  different  times  In  different  drapery,  and  proBlnent 
flrom  a  different  bafjk-gruuud,  but  unifiumly  impressed 
with  the  same  forte,  and  mien,  and  liDeaments,  and  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  representations  of  any  other  of  tbe 
children  of  men."— Wilsok,  1818.] 

s  Few  phUosopliers,  however,  have  been  so  fodnlgenC 
to  the  prideof  birth  as  Rousseau.—**  8*il  est  un  orgueil 
pardonnable  (he  says)  aprds  oehd  qui  se  tire  du  mMtt, 
personnel,  c'est  oelul  qui  se  tire  de  la  naissance.** — 
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letter,  and  thou^t  it  was  a  trick,  though  I 

had  nerer  been  in  that  theatre  before. 
^Altogether,  I  think  myself  justified  in 

thinking  the  comparison  not  weU  founded. 
\  I  don*t  say  this  out  of  pique,  for  Rousseau 
,  was  a  great  man  ;  and  the  thing,  if  true,  were 

flattering  enough ; — but  I  have  no  idea  of 

bdng  pleased  with  the  chimera."* 

In  another  letter  to  his  mother,  dated 
some  weeks  after  the  preceding  one,  he  ex- 
olains  further  his  plans  both  with  respect  to 
Newstead  and  his  projected  travels. 

Lcrru  ai.       TO  MRS.  BYRON. 

••  Newite^  Abbef,  KoramberS.  1806. 
*  Dear  Mother, 

**  If  ^ou  please,  we  will  forget  the  things 
you  mention.  I  have  no  desire  to  remember 
them.  When  my  rooms  are  finished,  I  shsdl 
be  happy  to  see  you ;  as  I  tell  but  the  truth, 
you  wul  not  8u^)ect  me  of  evasion.  I  am 
furnishing  the  house  more  for  vou  than  my- 
self and  I  shall  establish  you  m  it  before  I 
sail  for  India,  which  I  expect  to  do  in  Idardi, 
if  nothing  particulariy  obstructive  occurs.  I 
am  now  fittine  up  the  green  drawing-room  ; 
the  red  for  a  bed-room,  and  the  rooms  over 
as  sleeping-rooms.  They  will  be  soon  com- 
pleted ;  --at  least  I  hope  so. 

"I  wish  you  would  inquire  of  Mfgor 
Watson  (who  is  an  old  Indian)  what  things 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  my  vovage. 
I  have  already  procured  a  friend  to  wnte  to 
the  Arabic  Professor  at  Cambridge,  for  some 
information  I  am  anxious  to  procure.  I  can 
easily  get  letters  from  government  to  the 
ambassadors,  consuls,  &^,  and  also  to  the 
governors  at  Calcutta  and  Madras.  I  shall 
place  my  property  and  my  will  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  till  my  return,  and  I  mean  to 
appomt  you  one.  From  H  *  ♦  [Hanson]  I 
have  heard  nothing — when  I  do,  you  shall 
have  the  particulars, 

**  After  all,  you  must  own  my  project  is 
not  a  bad  one.  If  I  do  not  travel  now,  I 
never  shall,  and  all  men  should  one  day  or 
other,  I  have  at  present  no  connections  to 
keq>  me  at  home ;  no  wife,  or  unprovided 

>  This  gentlenuui,  who  took  ordenin  the  year  1814,  is 
the  aotfaor  of  a  sptrited  tnmilatiop  of  Jorenal,  and  of 
other  worfca  of  dlftiiiguithediiMrit.  He  was  long  In  cor- 
reapoodence  with  Lord  Byron,  and  to  him  lamfaidebted 
far  tone  interesthig  letters  of  his  noble  Mend,  which 
wUl  be  giren  in  the  course  of  the  IbUowing  pages. 

s  He  had  also,  at  one  time*  as  appears  from  an  anecdote 
pieaeivtd  bj  Spence,  some  thoughu  of  burying  this  dog 
in  his  garden,  and  pladng  a  monument  orer  him,  with 
Ibe  faiacriptioo,  ^  Oh.  rare  Bouncer* 

la  i^ealrfng  of  the  members  of  Rousseau's  domestic 
ctabMshmeot,  Hume  says,  **  She  (Th<rdse)  gOTems  him 
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sisters,  brothers,  &c.  I  shall  take  care  of 
vou,  and  when  I  return  I  mav  possibly 
become  a  politician.  A  few  years' knowledge 
of  other  countries  than  our  own  will  not  m- 
capacitate  me  for  that  part.  If  we  see  no 
nation  but  our  own,  we  do  not  give  mankind 
a  fair  chance  ;  —  it  is  fix>m  experience,  not 
books,  we  ou^t  to  judge  of  them.  There 
is  nodiing  like  inspection,  and  trusting  to 
our  own  senses.  **  Yours,"  &c. 

In  the  November  of  this  year  he  lost  his 
favourite  dog.  Boatswain, — the  poor  animal 
having  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  madness,  at 
the  commencement  of  which  so  little  aware 
was  Lord  Byron  of  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
that  he  more  than  once,  with  his  bare  hand, 
wiped  away  the  slaver  from  the  dog's  lips 
during  the  paroxysms.  In  a  letter  to  his 
firienc^  Mr. Hodgson',  he  thus  announces 
this  event:  —  ** Boatswain  is  dead! — he 
expired  in  a  state  of  madness  on  the  18th, 
after  suffering  much,  yet  retaining  all  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature  to  the  last,  never 
attempting  to  do  the  least  iiyury  to  any  one 
near  nim.  I  have  now  lost  every  thing 
excqpt  old  Murray." 

The  monument  raised  bv  him  to  this  doe, 
—  the  most  memorable  tribute  of  the  kind, 
since  the  Dog's  Grave,  of  old,  at  Salamis, — 
is  still  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  gardens 
of  Newstead.  The  misanthropic  verses  en- 
graved upon  it  may  be  found  among  his 
poems,  and  the  following  is  the  inscription 
by  which  they  are  introduced  :  — 

*«  Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one 

Who  posMSsed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 

Strength  without  Insolence, 

Courage  without  Ferocity, 

And  aU  the  Virtues  of  Man  without  his  Vices. 

This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flatteiy 

If  inscribed  over  human  ashes. 

Is  but  a  Just  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 

BOATSWAIK,  a  Dog, 

Who  was  bom  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1808, 

And  died  at  NewstesKl  Abbey,  November  18. 1806. 

The  poet  Pope,  when  about  the  same  age 
as  the  writer  of  this  inscription,  passed  a 
similar  eulogy  on  his  dogS  at  the  expense 


as  absolutdy  as  a  nurse  does  a  diild.  In  her  absence, 
his  dog  has  acquired  that  ascendant.  His  alfection  for 
that  creature  is  beyond  all  expression  or  conception."  — 
PrivaU  Corrapomiemee,  Seeanfaistance  whichhegtres 
of  this  dog's  inlnenoe  oTer  the  pliQosopher,  p.  148. 

In  Bums*s  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  ftTourite  Mailie, 
we  And  the  firlendship  even  of  a  sheep  set  on  a  lerei  with 
that  of  man:  — 

••  Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  hhn. 
She  ran  wi*  speed : 
A  friend  mair  fidthftd  ne'er  came  nigh  him. 
Than  MalUe  dead.*' 
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of  human  nature;  adding,  that  "Histories 
are  more  full  of  examples  of  the  fidelity  of 
dogs  than  of  friends."  In  a  still  sadder  and 
bitterer  spirit.  Lord  Byron  writes  of  his  &^ 
vourite, 

**  To  mark  a  ftiend't  remains  these  stones  arise ; 
I  nerer  knew  bat  one,  and  here  he  lies.'*  > 

Melancholy,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
gaining  fast  upon  his  mmd  at  this  period. 
In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  he  sa^s, 
—  **  You  know  laughing  is  the  sign  of  a 
rational  animal — so  says  Dr.  Smollet.  I 
think  so  too,  but  unluckily  my  spirits  don't 
always  keep  pace  with  my  opinions." 

Old  Murray,  the  servant  whom  he  men- 
tions, in  a  preceding  extract,  as  the  only 
feithfiil  follower  now  remaining  to  him,  had 
long  been  in  the  service  of  the  former  lord, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  ^oung  poet  with  a 
fondness  of  affection  which  it  has  seldom 
been  ^e  lot  of  age  and  dependence  to  inspire. 
**  I  have  more  than  once,**  says  a  gentleman 
who  was  at  this  time  a  constant  visiter  at 
Newstead,  **  seen  Lord  Byron  at  the  dinner- 
table  &1  out  a  tumbler  of  Madeira,  and  hand 
it  over  his  shoulder  to  Joe  Murray,  who 
stood  behind  his  chair,  saying,  with  a  cor- 
diality that  brightened  his  whole  counte- 
nance, *  Here,  my  old  fellow.* " 

The  unconcern  with  which  he  could  some- 
times allude  to  the  defect  in  his  foot  is 
manifest  from  another  passage  in  one  of 
these  letters  to  Mr.  Hodgson.  That  gen- 
tleman having  said  jestingly  that  some  of  the 
verses  in  the  "Hours  of  Idleness"  were 
calculated  to  make  schoolboys  rebellious. 
Lord  Byron  answers — "  If  my  songs  have 
produced  the  glorious  effects  you  mention, 
I  shall  be  a  complete  Tyrtssus  ;  —  though  I 
am  soriy  to  say  I  resemble  that  interesting 
harper  more  in  his  person  than  in  his  poesy  ."^ 
Sometimes,  too,  even  an  allusion  to  this 
infirmity  by  others,  when  he  could  perceive 
that  it  was  not  offensively  intended,  was 
borne  by  him  with  the  most  perfect  good 
humour.  "  I  was  once  present,"  says  the 
friend  I  have  just  mentioned,  "  in  a  large 
and  mixed  company,  when  a  vulgar  person 
asked  him  aloud  —  'Pray,  my  Lord,  how  is 
that  foot  of  vours?'  —  *  Thank  you,  sir,' 
answered  Lord  Byron,  with  the  utmost  mild- 
ness —  *  much  the  same  as  usuaL* " 


In  speaking  of  the  OsTourite  dogs  of  great  poets,  we 
most  not  forget  Cowper's  little  spaniel  "  Beau ;  '*  nor 
wiU  posterity  Csil  to  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  **  ICaida." 

1  In  the  eplUph,  as  first  printed  in  his  friend's  Miscel- 
lany, this  line  runs  thus :  — 

**  I  knew  hot  one  unchanged  — and  here  he  lies." 
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The  following  extract,  relating  to  a  re- 
verend fiiend  of  his  Lordship,  is  fi*om  another 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  this  year  :  — 

**  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  ♦  ♦  ♦,  to 
request  he  would  receive  the  son  of  a  citizen 
of  London,  well  known  to  me,  as  a  pupil ;  the 
family  having  been  particularly  poute  during 
the  short  time  I  was  with  them  induced 
me  to  make  this  application.  Now,  mark 
what  follows,  as  somebody  sublimely  saith. 
On  this  day  arrives  an  epistle  signed  *  *  *, 
containing  not  the  snuulest  reference  to 
tuition  or  intuition,  but  apetMon  for  Robert 
Gregson,  of  pugilistic  notoriety,  now  in 
bondage  for  certain  paltry  pounds  sterling, 
and  liable  to  take  up  his  everlasting  abode 
in  Banco  Regis.  Had  the  letter  b^n  firom 
any  of  my  lai/  acquaintance,  or,  in  short,  from 
any  person  but  the  gentleman  whose  sig- 
nature it  bears,  I  should  have  marvdled  not. 
If  #  #  #  is  serious,  I  congratulate  pugilism 
on  the  acquisition  of  such  a  patron,  and 
shall  be  most  happy  to  advance  any  sum 
necessary  for  the  liberation  of  the  captive 
Gregson.  But  I  certainly  hope  to  be  co*- 
tified  fix)m  you,  or  some  respcSctable  house- 
keeper, of  the  feet,  before  I  write  to  *  *  ♦ 
on  the  subject.  When  I  say  the  fact,  I  mean 
of  the  letter  being  written  by  ♦  ♦  #,  not 
having  any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  statement.  The  letter  is  now  before 
me,  and  I  keep  it  for  your  perusal." 

His  time  at  Newstead  during  liiis  autumn 
was  principally  occupied  in  enlarging  and 
preparing  his  Satire  for  the  press ;  and  with 
the  view,  perhaps,  of  mellowing  his  own  judg- 
ment of  its  merits,  by  keepinc  it  some  time 
before  his  eyes  in  a  printed  form  s,  he  had 
proofs  taken  off  from  the  manuscript  by  his 
former  publisher  at  Newark.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  tha^  excited  as  he  was  by 
the  attack  of  the  reviewers,  and  possessing, 
at  all  times,  such  rapid  powers  of  compo- 
sition^  he  should  have  allowed  so  long  an 
interval  to  elapse  between  the  aggression 
and  the  revenge.  But  the  importance  of  his 
next  move  in  literature  seems  to  have  been 
fiiUy  appreciated  by  him.  He  saw  that  his 
chances  of  future  eminence  now  depended 
upon  the  effort  he  was  about  to  make,  and 
therefore  deliberately  collected  all  his  ener- 
gies for  the  spring.   Among  the  preparatives 


s  ["  And  old  Tjrrtsras,  when  the  Spartans  wart'd, 
(As  lame  as  I  am,  but  a  better  bard.) 
Though  wall'd  Ithome  had  resisted  long. 
Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song.** 

Himte/ivm  Horace :  Works,  p.  480.] 

s  We  are  told  that  Wieland  used  to  bare  his  works 

printed  thus  for  the  purpose  of  correctitm,  and  said  tiiat 

he  found  great  adTantage  in  it.    The  practice  Is,  it 

appears,  not  unusual  In  Germany.    [Kor  In  En^aad.] 
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by  which  he  (fisciplined  his  talent  to  the 
task,  was  a  deep  study  of  the  writings  of 
Pope ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  this 
penod  TosLj  be  dated  the  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration which  he  ever  after  cherished  for  this 
great  poet,  —  an  admiration  which  at  last 
extinguished  in  him,  after  one  or  two  trials, 
all  hope  of  pre-eminence  in  the  same  track, 
and  drove  him  thenceforth  to  seek  renown 
in  fields  more  open  to  competition. 

The  misanthropic  mood  of  mind  into  which 
he  had  &Uen  at  this  time,  from  disappointed 
affections  and  thwarted  hopes,  made  the 
office  of  satirist  but  too  coneenial  and  wel- 
come to  his  spirit.  Yet  it  is  evident  that 
this  bitterness  existed  far  more  in  his  fancy 
than  his  heart ;  and  that  the  sort  of  relief  he 
BOW  found  in  making  war  upon  the  world  arose 
much  less  from  the  indiscriminate  wounds 
he  dealt  around,  than  from  the  new  sense  of 
power  he  became  conscious  of  in  dealing  them, 
and  by  which  he  more  than  recovered  his 
former  stadon  in  his  own  esteem.  In  truth, 
the  versatility  and  ease  with  which,  as  shall 
presently  be  shown,  he  could,  on  the  briefest 
consideration,  shift  from  praise  to  censure, 
and,  sometimes,  almost  as  rapidly,  from 
censure  to  praise,  shows  how  fanciful  and 
transient  were  the  impressions  under  which 
he,  in  many  instances,  pronounced  his  judg- 
ments ;  and  though  it  may  in  some  degree 
deduct  from  the  weight  of  his  eulogy,  ab- 
solves him  also  from  any  great  depth  of 
malice  in  his  Satire. 

Hb  coming  of  age,  in  1809,  was  celebrated 
at  Newstead  by  such  festivities  as  his  narrow 
means  and  society  could  furnish.  Besides 
the  ritual  roasting  of  an  ox,  there  was  a  ball, 
it  seems,  given  on  the  occasion,  —  of  which 
the  only  particular  I  could  collect,  from  the 
old  domestic  who  mentioned  it,  was,  that 
BIr.  Hanson^  the  agent  of  her  lord,  was 
among  the  dancers.  Of  Lord  Byron's  own 
method  of  commemorating  the  day,  I  find 
the  following  curious  record  in  a  letter 
written  from  Genoa  in  1882  : — **  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  that  the  day  I  came  of  age  I  dined 
on  eggs  and  bacon  and  a  bottle  of  ale  ?  — 
For  once  in  a  way  they  are  my  fevourite  dish 
and  drinkable  ;  but  as  neither  of  them  agree 
with  me,  I  never  use  them  but  on  great 
jubilees,  —  once  in  four  or  five  years  or  so.** 
The  pecuniary  supplies  necessary  towards 
his  outset,  at  tnis  epoch,  were  procured  fix>m 
money-lenders  at  anenormousw  usurious  in- 
terest, the  payment  of  which  for  a  longtime 
continued  to  be  a  burden  to  him. 
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NEWSTEAD.  —  CONDUCT  OF  LORD  CARLISLE. 

—  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SATIRE.  —  DEATH 
OF  LORD  FALKLAND.  — BYRON  TAKES  HIS 
SEAT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  —  PUBLI- 
CATION OF  **  ENGLISH  BARDS  AND  SCOTCH 
REVIEWERS." — ANECDOTES. —  SUCCESS  OF 
THE  SATIRE.  —  PREPARATIONS  FOR  LEAV- 
ING ENGLAND.  —  FAREWELL  FESTIVAL  AT 
NEWSTEAD.  — DEPARTURE  FROM  LONDON. 

—  RETROSPECT. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  this  year 
that  he  took  his  Satire,  —  in  a  state  ready, 
as  he  thought,  for  publication, —  to  London. 
Before,  however,  he  had  put  the  work  to 
press,  new  food  was  unluckily  furnished  to 
his  spleen  by  the  neglect  with  which  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  been  treated  by  his 
guardian.  Lord  Carlisle.  The  relations  between 
this  nobleman  and  his  ward  had,  at  no  time, 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  opportu- 
nities for  the  cultivation  of  much  fiiendliness 
on  either  side ;  and  to  the  temper  and  in- 
fluence of  Mrs.  Byron  must  mainly  be  at- 
tributed the  blame  of  widening,  if  not  of 
producing,  this  estran^ment  between  them. 
The  coldness  with  which  Lord  Carlisle  had 
received  the  dedication  of  the  young  poet's 
first  volume  was,  as  we  have  seen  from 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  latter,  felt  bj  him 
most  deeply.  He,  however,  allowed  himself 
to  be  so  far  governed  by  prudential  con- 
siderations as  not  only  to  stifle  this  dis- 
pleasure, but  even  to  introduce  into  his 
Satire,  as  originally  intended  for  the  press, 
the  following  compliment  to  his  guardian : — 
M  On  one  alone  Apollo  deigns  to  smile. 
And  crowns  a  new  Roscommon  in  Carlisle." 

The  crown,  however,  thus  generously 
awarded,  did  not  long  remain  where  it  had 
been  placed.  In  the  interval  between  the 
inditing  of  this  couplet  and  the  delivery  of 
the  manuscript  to  the  press,  Lord  Byron, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  customary 
for  a  young  peer,  on  first  taking  his  seat,  to 
have  some  fhend  to  introduce  him,  wrote  to 
remind  Lord  Carlisle  that  he  should  be  of 
age  at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  sort  of  answer  which 
he  expected,  a  mere  fi>rmal,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  cold  reply,  acquainting  him 
with  the  technical  mode  of  proceeding  on  such 
occasions,  was  all  that,  in  return  to  this  ap- 
plication, he  received.  Disposed  as  he  had 
been,  by  preceding  cbrcumstances,  to  suspect 
his  noble  guardian  of  no  very  fiiendly  inclin- 
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ations  towards  him,  this  backwardness  in 
proposing  to  introduce  him  to  the  House  (a 
ceremony,  however,  as  it  appears,  by  no  means 
necessary  or  even  usual)  was  sufficient  to 
rouse  in  his  sensitive  mind  a  strong  feeling  of 
resentment.  ^  The  indignation,  thus  excited, 
found  a  vent,  but  too  temptingly,  at  hand ; — 
the  laudatory  couplet  I  have  just  cited  was 
instantly  expunjged,  and  his  Satire  went 
forth  charged  with  those  vituperative  verses 
against  Lord  Carlisle,  of  which,  gratifying  as 
they  must  have  been  to  his  revenge  at  the 
moment,  he,  not  lon^  after,  with  me  placa- 
bility so  inherent  in  his  generous  nature,  re- 
pented.« 

During  the  progress  of  his  poem  through 
the  press,  he  mcreased  its  length  by  more 
than  a  hundred  lines  ;  and  made  several  al- 
terations, one  or  two^  of  which  may  be 
mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  that  prompt 
susceptibility  of  new  impressions  and  influ- 
ences which  rendered  both  his  judgment  and 
feelings  so  variable.  In  the  Satire,  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood,  was  the  following  couplet :  — 

**  Though  printers  eondefcand  the  preti  to  loU 
With  odet  by  Smythe',  and  epic  soogi  by  Hojie.**  * 

Of  the  injustice  of  these  lines  (unjust,  it  is 
but  fiur  to  say,  to  both  the  writers  men- 
tioned,) he,  on  the  brink  of  publication, 
repented  ;  and, — as  &r,  at  least,  as  regarded 
one  of  the  intended  victims,  —  adopted  a 


1  [**  It  appewt,  certainly,  that  the  younf  poet  liad,  in 
hit  own  ofrfnion,  erery  right  to  expect  the  aid  and  coun- 
teoanceof  hii  relattre  on  thia  occasion,  and  that,  poMeta- 
ing  not  one  personal  friend  or  acquaintance  among  the 
members  of  the  peerage  then  in  London,  his  entrie  was 
embarrassed  with  many  awkward  and  humiliating  difll- 
coltief ,  wliich  the  $ligkU$i  interference  on  the  part  of  a 
nobleman  of  Lord  Carlisle's  rank  and  cliaracter  would 
haTO  rendered  fanpoesible.  It  would  be  unlUr,  howerer, 
not  to  add,  that  from  all  we  have  heard  and  read,  rwj 
little  was  at  this  time  known  about  Lord  Byron  that 
could  iiave  been  expected  to  conciliate  those  prc;iudlces 
with  whidi  his  mother's  rude  passions  and  conduct  seem 
originally  to  hare  inspired  the  Barl  of  Carlisle ;  a  weak 
poet,  no  doubt,  but  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  per- 
sonal virtues,  whose  tastes  were  all  elegant  and  praise- 
worthy, and  his  habits  and  manners,  of  coarse,  of  the 
highest  standard  of  refinement.'*  —  QvarteriBy  Beoiewt 
1831.3 

>  See  his  lines  on  Mi^or  Howard,  the  son  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  who  was  killed  at  Waterloo  :  — 
**  Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 

Yet  one  I  would  sdect  from  that  proud  throng. 

Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line. 

And  parOgHUU  I  did  Mt  tire  tome  vrang."'- 

Ckilde  Harold,  Canto  III. 

s  [Winiam  Smythe,  M.  A.,  professor  of  modem  history 
In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  author  of  **  English 
Lyrics,"  ttc  ttc} 

*  [The  Rer.  Charles  James  Hoyle,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1806,  he  published  '*  Exodus,"  an  epic  in 
tkirUen  books,—**  thereby  surpassing  In  generosity,"  says 
the  Edinburgh  Reriew.  •*  VlrgU  htanseU;  giring  us  thir- 
notebooks,  as  the  conscientious  baker  gives  thirteen  rolls. 
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tone  directly  opposite  in  his  printed  Satire^ 
where  the  name  of  Professor  Smythe  is  men- 
tioned honourably,  as  it  deserved,  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  BIr.  Hodgson,  one  of 
the  poet's  most  valued  friends : — 
**  Oh  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  I 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning  and  disgrace ; 
80  sunk  in  dulness,  and  so  lost  in  shame, 
That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thy  fimc** 

In  another  instance  we  find  him  "changing 
his  hand"  with  equal  facility  and  sudden- 
ness. The  original  manuscript  of  the  Satire 
contained  this  une, — 

**  I  leave  topography  to  coxcomb  GeU  ;'* » 

but  having,  while  the  work  was  i»intin£, 
become  acquainted  with  Sir  William  O^ 
he,  without  difficulty,  by  the  change  of  a 
sii^  epithet,  converted  satire  into  eulogy, 
and  the  line  now  descends  to  posteri^ 
thus:  — 

I  leave  topography  to  dattie  GeU."* 

Among  the  passages  added  to  the  poem 
during  its  progress  through  the  press  were 
those  lines  denouncing  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Opera,  **  Then  let  Ausonia,"  &c  which 
the  young  satirist  wrote  one  night,  after  re- 
turning, brimful  of  morality,  from  the  Opera, 
and  sent  them  early  next  morning  to  Mr. 
Dallas  for  insertion.  The  just  and  animated 
tribute  to  Bfr.  Crabbe  was  also  among  the 


to  the  dosen."    The  reviewer  pronounces  the  moral  of 
this  epic  to  be  the  very  echo  of  the  concluding 
of  old  Zachary  Boyd's  heroic  poem  00  the 

**  Now,  was  not  Pharaoh  a  very  great  rascal. 
Not  to  let  the  children  of  Israel,  with  their  wives  and 
their  sons  and  daughters,  go  out  into  the  wUder^ 
ness  to  eat  the  Lord's  pascal  ?  "— 
and  describes  the  style  of  the  poem  as  **  the  most  perfect 
model  that  could  be  imagined  for  seconding  the  lulling 
magic  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  muse,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
repose."— Vol.  xi.  p.  370.] 

»  [Besides  the  «*  Topography  of  Troy," 
Gdl  published  **  Topography  of  Rome,'*  ** 
ftc.    He  died  at  Naples,  In  February  1836.] 

•  In  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Satire  (suppressed  by  him 
in  181S)  he  again  changed  his  mind  respecting  this  geo- 
tleman,  and  altered  the  line  to 

**  I  leave  topography  to  rapid  GeU ; " 
explaining  his  reasons  for  the  change  in  the  fbllowlng 
note :— **  <  Rapid,'  indeed ;— he  topographisedand  typo- 
graphised  King  Priam's  dominions  In  three  days.  I 
called  htan  <  classic'  before  I  saw  the  Troad,  but  since 
have  learned  better  than  to  tack  to  his  name  what  dont 
bdong  to  it."  He  is  not,  however,  the  only  satirist  who 
has  been  thus  capridoos  and  changeable  in  his  Judgments. 
The  variations  of  this  nature  in  Pope's  Dundad  are  wen 
known ;  and  the  Abb6  Cottn,  It  to  said,  owed  the  *«palnftil 
pre-eminence"  of  hto  station  in  BoUean's  Satires  to  the 
unlucky  convenience  of  hto  name  as  a  rhyme.  Of  the 
generous  change  Arom  censure  to  praise,  the  poet  Dante 
had  already  set  an  example ;  having.  In  hto  **  Convito,** 
lauded  some  of  those  persons  whom,  in  hto  Commedia, 
he  had  most  severely  lashed. 
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after-thougnts  with  which  his  poem  was 
adorned  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  both  this, 
and  the  equally  merited  eulo^  on  Mr. 
Rogers,  were  the  disinterested  ana  del9^erate 
result  of  the  young  poef  s  judgment,  as 
he  had  never  at  tlmt  period  seen  eidier 
of  Uiese  disdnguished  persons,  and  the 
opinion  he  then  expressed  of  their  genius 
remained  unc^aiiged  through  life.  With 
the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  he 
afterwards  became  intimate  ;  but  with  him, 
whom  he  had  so  well  designated  as  **  Na- 
ture's sternest  painter,  yet  the  best,**  he  was 
never  hicky  enough  to  form  any  acquaint- 
ance ; — though,  as  my  venerated  friend  and 
neighbour,  Mr.  Crabbe  himself  tells  me,  they 
were  once,  without  being  aware  of  it,  in  the 
same  inn  together  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
must  have  frequently  me^  as  they  went  in 
and  out  of  the  nouse,  during  the  time. 

Almost  ever^  second  day,  while  die  Sa^ 
tire  was  printmg,  Mr.  DaUas,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  superintend  it  through  the  press, 
received  fi^h  matter,  for  the  enrichment  of 
its  pages,  fit>m  the  author,  whose  mind,  once 
excited  on  any  subject,  knew  no  end  to  the 
outpourings  of  its  wealth.  In  one  of  his 
short  notes  to  Mr. Dallas,  he  says,  "Print 
soon,  or  I  shaU  overflow  with  rhyme  ; "  and 
it  was,  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  his  sub- 
sequent publications,  —  as  lon£,  at  least,  as 
he  remained  within  reach  of  the  printer, — 
that  he  continued  thus  to  feed  the  press,  to 
the  very  last  moment,  with  new  and  **  thick- 
coming  &ncies,"  which  the  re-perusal  of 
what  he  had  already  written  suggested  to 
him.  It  would  almost  seem,  indeed,  fit)m 
the  extreme  &cility  and  nmidity  with  which 
he  produced  some  of  his  brightest  passages 
during  the  progress  of  his  works  through 
the  press,  that  there  was  in  the  very  act  of 
printing  an  excitement  to  his  frmcy,  and  that 
the  ruw  of  his  thoughts  towards  this  oudet 
gave  increased  life  and  fi^hness  to  their 
flow. 

Among  the  passing  events  fit>m  which  he 
now  caught  illustrations  for  his  poem  was 
the  melancholy  death  of  Lord  Falkland  *, — a 
gallant,  but  disapated  naval  officer,  with 
whom  the  habits  of  his  town  life  h^d  brought 
him  acquainted,  and  who,  about  the  banning 
of  March,  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Mr.  i^owel£ 
That  this  event  affected  Lord  Byron  very 
deeply,  the  few  touching  sentences  devoted 
to  it  m  his  Satire  prove.  **  On  Sunday  night 
(he  says)  I  beheld  Lord  Falkland  presidmg 

1  [Charles-John  Cuy,  dghth  Tiwount  FalUaiMl.  He 
narried,  lo  lSQ2,MfM  Christiana  AutoD,b7  whom  he  had 
three  Mot.] 

*  CSbortly  after  Lord  Falkland*!  death.  Lord  BTron 
remfaaded  the  imfortanate  widow,  that  he  was  to  be  god- 
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at  his  own  table  in  all  the  honest  pride  of 
hospitality ;  on  Wednesday  morning  at  three 
o'clock  I  saw  stretched  before  me  all  that 
remained  of  courage,  feeling,  and  a  host  of 
passions.'*  But  it  was  not  by  words  only 
that  he  gave  proof  of  svmpathy  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  femily  of  tne  unfortunate  noble- 
man were  lefl:  behind  in  drcumstances  which 
needed  something  more  than  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  compassion  to  alleviate  them ; 
and  Lord  Byron,  notwithstanding  the  pres- 
sure of  his  own  difficulties  at  the  time,  found 
means,  seasonably  and  delicately,  to  assist 
the  widow  and  children  of  his  fnend.  ^  In 
the  following  letter  to  Bfrs.  Byron,  he  men- 
tions this  among  other  matters  of  interest, — 
and  in  a  tone  of  unostentadous  sensibility 
highly  honourable  to  him. 

LBTTU82.       TO  MRS.  BTRON. 

**  8.  St.  James*!  Street,  ICarcb  6. 1809. 
''Dear  Mother, 

**  My  last  letter  was  written  under  great 
depression  of  spirits  fi*om  poor  Falkland's 
death,  who  has  left  without  a  shilling  four 
children  and  his  wife.  I  have  been  ende»> 
vouring  to  assist  them,  which,  God  knows,  I 
cannot  do  as  I  could  wish,  from  my  own  em- 
barrassments and  the  many  claims  upon  me 
from  other  quarters, 

''What  you  say  is  all  very  true:  come 
what  may,  Newiead  and  I  stand  or  fell 
together.  I  have  now  lived  on  the  spot,  I 
have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it,  and  no  pressure, 
present  or  fiiture,  shall  induce  me  to  barto' 
the  last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I  have 
that  pride  within  me  which  will  enable  me  to 
support  difficulties.  I  can  endure  privations ; 
but  could  I  obtain  in  exchange  for  Newstead 
Abbey  the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I 
would  reject  the  proposition.  Set  your 
mind  at  ease  on  that  score ;  Mr.  H  *  * 
[Hanson]  talks  like  a  man  of  business  on 
the  subject,  —  I  feel  like  a  man  of  honour, 
and  I  will  not  sell  Newstead. 

"  I  shall  get  my  seat  on  the  return  of  the 
affidavits  from  Carhais,  in  Cornwall,  and  will 
do  something  in  the  House  soon :  I  must 
dash,  or  it  is  all  over.  Mv  Satire  must  be 
kept  secret  for  a  month ;  alter  that  you  may 
say  what  you  please  on  the  subject.  Lord 
Carlisle  has  used  me  in&mously,  and  refiised 
to  state  any  particulars  of  my  fiunily  to  the 
Chancellor.  I  have  kuhed  him  in  my  rhymes, 
and  periiaps  his  lordship  may  regret  not 
being  more  conciliatory.  They  tell  me  it  will 


fhther  to  her  influit  x  the  diUd  was  christened  Byroo- 
Charlet-Ferdinand-Flantagenet  Gary,  and  after  the  cere- 
mony the  poet  Inserted  a  flre-hundred  pound  note  In  a 
breaUkst  cop ;  bat  In  so  caattoas  a  manner,  that  It  was 
not  discovered  until  he  had  left  the  hoose.—See  By> 

SONUNA.] 
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have  a  sale  ;  I  hope  so,  for  the  booksdler 
has  behaved  well,  as  &r  as  publishing  well 


•*  Believe  me,  &c. 
'^  P.  S.  —  Yoii  riiaU  have  a  mortgage  on 
one  of  the  farms.** 

The  ai&davits  which  he  here  mentions,  as 
expected  from  Cornwall,  were  those  requbred 
in  proof  of  the  marriage  of  Admiral  Byron 
with  Miss  Trevanion,  the  solemnisation  of 
which  having  taken  place,  as  it  appears,  in  a 
private  chapel  at  CarhaLs,  no  regular  certi- 
ficate of  the  ceremony  could  be  produced. 
Hie  delay  in  procuring  other  evidence,  cou- 
pled with  the  refusal  of  Lord  Carlisle  to 
afford  any  explanations  respectii^  his  femily, 
interposed  those  difficulties  which  he  alludes 
to  in  the  way  of  his  taking  his  seat.  At 
lengdi,  all  the  necessary  proofs  having  been 
obtained,  he,  on  the  13tn  of  March,  presented 
himself  in  die  House  of  Lords,  in  a  state 
more  lone  and  unfriended,  perhaps,  than  any 
youth  of  his  high  station  had  ever  before  been 
reduced  to  on  such  an  occasion, — not  having 
a  single  individual  of  his  own  class  either  to 
take  him  by  the  hand  as  friend  or  acknow- 
ledge him  as  acquaintance.  To  chance  alone 
was  he  even  indebted  for  being  accompanied 
as  far  as  the  bar  of  the  House  by  a  very 
distant  relative,  who  had  been,  little  more 
than  a  year  before,  an  utter  stranffer  to  him. 
This  relative  was  Mr.  Dallas ;  and  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  the  whole  scene  is  too 
striking  in  all  Its  deUuls  to  be  related  in  any 
other  words  than  his  own :  — 

**The  Satire  was  published  about  the 
middle  of  March,  previous  to  which  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month.  On  that  day,  passing 
down  St.  James's  Street,  but  with  no  in- 
tention of  calling,  I  saw  his  chariot  at  his 
door,  and  went  in.  His  countenance,  paler 
than  usual,  showed  that  his  mind  was  t^ta^ 
ted,  and  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  noble- 
man to  whom  he  had  once  looked  for  a  hand 
and  countenance  in  his  introduction  to  the 
House.  He  said  to  me  —  *  I  am  glad  you 
happened  to  come  in ;  I  am  going  to  take 
my  seat,  perhaps  you  will  go  with  me.*  I 
expressed  my  readiness  to  attend  him ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  I  concealed  the  shock  I 
felt  on  thinking  that  this  young  man,  who 
by  birth,  fortune,  and  talent,  stood  high  in 
life,  should  have  lived  so  unconnected  and 
neglected  by  persons  of  his  own  rank,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  member  of  the  senate 
to  which  he  belonged  to  whom  he  could  or 
would  applj^  to  introduce  him  in  a  manner 
becoming  his  birth.  I  saw  that  he  felt  the 
^tuadon,  and  I  fully  partook  his  indigna^ 
tion. 


&= 


"After  some  talk  about  the  Satire,  the 
last  sheets  of  which  were  in  thejmress,  I  ac- 
companied Lord  Byron  to  the  House,  He 
was  received  in  one  of  the  ante-chambers  by 
some  of  the  officers  in  attendance,  with  whom 
he  settled  respecting  the  fees  he  had  to  pay. 
One  of  them  went  to  apprise  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  his  being  there,  and  soon  re- 
turned for  him.  There  were  very  few  per- 
sons in  the  House.  Lord  Eldon  was  eoing 
through  some  ordinary  business.  When 
Lord  Byron  entered,  I  thought  he  looked 
still  paler  than  before ;  and  he  certainly  wore 
a  countenance  in  which  mortification  was 
mingled  with,  but  subdued  b^,  indignation. 
He  passed  the  woolsack  without  looking 
round,  and  advanced  to  the  table  where  the 
proper  officer  was  attending  to  administer 
the  oaths.  When  he  had  gone  through  them» 
the  Chancellor  ouitted  ms  seat,  and  went 
towards  him  witn  a  smile,  putting  out  his 
hand  warmly  to  welcome  lum ;  an^  thoucfa 
I  did  not  catch  his  words,  I  saw  that  he  paid 
him  some  compliment.  This  was  all  thrown 
away  upon  Lord  Byron,  who  made  a  stiff 
bow,  and  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  the 
Chancdlor's  hand.  The  Chancellor  did  not 
press  a  welcome  so  received,  but  resumed 
his  seat ;  while  Lord  Byron  carelessly  seated 
himself  for  a  few  minutes  on  one  of  the  empty 
benches  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  usually 
occupied  by  the  lords  in  opposition.  When, 
on  his  joining  me,  I  expressed  what  I  had 
felt,  he  said — *  If  I  had  shaken  hands  heartily, 
he  would  have  set  me  down  for  one  of  ms 
party — but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  them,  on  either  side ;  I  have  taken 
my  seat,  and  now  I  will  go  abroad.*  We  re- 
turned to  St  James's  Street,  but  he  did  not 
recover  his  spirits.** 

To  this  account  of  a  ceremonial  so  trying 
to  the  proud  spirit  engaged  in  it,  and  so  Uttle 
likely  to  abate  the  bitter  ^ling  of  misanthropy 
now  erowing  upon  him,  I  am  enabled  to  add, 
born  his  own  report  in  one  of  his  note-books, 
the  particulars  of  the  short  conversation 
whicn  he  held  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
the  occasion « — 

•*  When  I  came  of  age,  some  delays,  on  ac- 
count of  some  birth  and  marriage  certificates 
fitmi  Cornwall,  occasioned  me  not  to  take 
my  seat  for  several  weeks.  When  these  were 
over,  and  I  had  taken  the  oaths,  the  Chan- 
cellor apologised  to  me  for  the  delay,  ob- 
serving '  that  these  forms  were  a  part  of  his 
dtUy,*  I  b^ged  him  to  make  no  apology,  and 
added  (as  he  certainly  had  shown  no  violent 
hurry  X  *  Your  Lordship  was  exactly  like 
Tom  Thumb '  (which  was  then  being  acted) 
— *  you  did  your  dutv,  and  you  did  no  more,*** 

In  a  few  days  alter,  the  Satire  made  its 
appearance ;  and  one  of  the  first  copies  was 
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sent,  with  the  following  letter,  to  his  Mend 
fifr.  Harness. 

Lsma  as.       TO  MR.  HARNESS. 

-S.8L  James's  Street,  Mvch  18. 1809. 

"  There  was  no  necessity  for  your  excuses : 
if  you  have  time  and  inclination  to  write, '  for 
what  we  receive,  the  Lord  make  us  thankful,' 
— if  I  do  not  hear  from  you,  I  console  myseLT 
with  the  idea  that  you  are  much  more  agree- 
ably employed. 

"  I  soul  down  to  you  by  this  post  a  certain 
Satire  lately  published,  and  in  return  for  the 
three  and  sixpence  expenditure  upon  it,  only 
b^  that  if  you  should  guess  the  author,  you 
will  keep  his  name  secret ;  at  least  for  the 
present.  London  is  full  of  the  Duke's  busi- 
ness. >  The  Commons  have  been  at  it  these 
last  three  nights,  and  are  not  yet  come  to  a 
decision.  1  do  not  know  if  the  afiair  will  be 
brought  before  our  House,  unless  in  the 
shape  of  an  impeachment.  If  it  makes  its 
araiearance  in  a  debatable  form,  I  believe  I 
shall  be  tempted  to  say  something  on  the 
subject. — I  am  glad  to  hear  you  l3ce  Cam- 
bridge: firstly,  because,  to  know  that  you 
are  happy  is  pleasant  to  one  who  wishes 
you  an  possible  sublunary  enjoyment ;  and, 
secondly,  I  admire  the  morauty  of  the  sen- 
timent. AUna  Mater  was  to  me  v^ta 
noverca ;  and  the  old  beldam  only  gave  me 
my  1ft.  A.  d^iree  because  she  could  not 
avoid  it.s — You  know  what  a  farce  a  noble 
Cantab,  must  perform. 

"I  am  Koii^K  abroad,  if  possible,  in  the 
nxing,  and  bmre  I  depart  I  am  collecting 
the  pictures  of  my  most  intimate  school- 
fellows ;  I  have  already  a  few,  and  shall  want 
vours,  or  my  cabinet  will  be  incomplete.  I 
have  employed  one  of  the  first  miniature 
painters  of  Uie  day  to  take  them,  of  course, 
at  my  own  expense,  as  I  never  aJlow  my  ac- 
quaintance to  incur  the  least  expenditure  to 
gratify  a  whim  of  mine.  To  mention  this 
may  seem  indelicate ;  but  when  I  tell  you  a 
aeoA  of  ours  first  refused  to  sit,  under  the 
idea  that  he  was  to  disburse  on  the  occasion, 
yoa  will  aee  that  it  is  necessary  to  state 
these  preliminaries  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  any  similar  mistake.  I  shall  see  you  in 
time,  and  will  carry  you  to  the  Umner,    It 

>  (Tbe  larettlgation,  then  going  on.  In  the  Hoote  of 
CoMmons,  of  the  charges  broogfat  a^piinst  the  Doke  of 
York  hf  ColoDel  WanUe.] 

s  In  another  letter  to  BCr.  Harness,  dated  February, 
I8C9,  he  SITS,  **  I  do  not  know  how  yoa  and  Alma  Mater 
agree.  I  was  but  an  untoward  child  myself,  and  I  belicre 
tbe  good  lady  and  her  brat  were  equally  rvjoiced  when  I 
was  weaned  i  and  if  I  obtained  her  benediction  at  parting, 
It  was,  at  best,  etjulTocal.** 

»  ("  When  I  remember,**  says  Lord  Byron,  In  a  note 
to  the  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  *'  that,  a  short  time 


will  be  a  tax  on  your  patience  for  a  week ; 
but  pray  excuse  it,  as  it  is  possible  the  re- 
semblance may  be  the  sole  trace  I  shall  be 
able  to  preserve  of  our  past  friendship  and 
acquaintance.  Just  now  it*  seems  foolish 
enough ;  but  in  a  few  years,  when  some  of  us 
are  dead,  and  others  are  separated  by  in- 
evitable circumstances,  it  will  be  a  kind  of 
satisfiiction  to  retain  in  these  images  of  the 
living  the  idea  of  our  former  selves,  and  to 
contempli^  in  the  resemblances  of  the  dead, 
all  that  remams  of  judgment,  feeling,  and  a 
host  of  passions,  but  all  tiiis  will  be  dull 
enough  for  you,  and  so  good  night ;  and  to 
end  my  chapter,  or  rather  my  homily,  believe 
me,  my  dear  EL,  yours  most  affectionately." 

In  this  romantic  des^  of  collecting  to- 
gether the  portraits  of  his  school  friends,  we 
see  the  natural  working  of  an  ardent  and 
disappointed  heart,  wmch,  as  the  future 
began  to  darken  upon  it,  clung  with  fondness 
to  the  recollections  of  the  past;  and,  in 
despair  of  finding  new  and  true  fiiends,  saw 
no  W>piness  but  in  preserving  all  it  could  of 
the  olcL  But  even  here,  his  sensibility  had 
to  encounter  one  of  those  fi*eezing  checks, 
to  which  feelii^,  so  much  above  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  world,  are  but  too  con- 
stantly exposed  ; — it  beinf  firom  one  of  the 
very  friends  thus  fondly  vuued  by  him,  that 
he  experienced,  on  leaving  England,  that 
mark  of  neglect  of  which  he  so  indignantly 
complains  in  a  note  on  the  second  canto  of 
Childe  Harold, — contrasting  with  this  con- 
duct the  fidelity  and  devotedness  he  had 
just  found  in  his  Turkish  servant,  Dervish.  9 
Mr.  Dallas,  who  witnessed  the  immediate 
effect  of  this  slight  upon  him,  thus  describes 
his  emotion : — 

**  I  found  him  bursting  with  indignation. 
*  Will  you  believe  it  ?'  said  he,  •  I  have  just 
met  *  *  *,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  sit  an 
hour  with  me:  he  excused  himself;  and 
what  do  you  think  was  his  excuse  ?  He  was 
eng^d  with  his  mother  and  some  ladies  to 
go  shopping  I  And  he  knows  I  set  out  to- 
morrow, to  be  absent  for  j^ears,  perhaps 
never  to  return! — Friendship!  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  leave  behind  me,  yourself  and 
&mily  excepted,  and  peibaps  my  mother,  a 

before  my  departure  from  England,  a  noble  and  most 
intimate  associate  had  excused  himself  from  taking  leave 
of  me  because  he  had  to  attend  a  relation  *  toamilltnerV 
I  felt  no  leu  surprised  than  humiliated  by  the  present 
occurrence  and  the  past  recollection.  llMt  Denrish 
would  leare  me  with  some  regret  was  to  he  expected : 
when  master  and  man  have  been  scrambling  over  the 
mountains  of  a  dosen  provinces  together,  they  are  un- 
willing to  separate ;  but  his  present  feelings,  contrasted 
with  his  native  ferocity,  improved  my  opinion  of  the 
human  heart."— See  Works,  p.  768.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


I8O9. 


■iiigle  being  who  will  care  what  becomes  of 
me.** 

From  his  expressions  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
B;^ii,  already  cited,  that  he  must  **  do  some- 
tmng  in  the  House  soon,"  as  well  as  from  a 
more  definite  intimation  of  the  same  intention 
to  Mr.  Harness,  it  would  appear  that  he  had, 
at  this  time,  serious  thoughts  of  at  once  en- 
tering on  the  high  political  path  which  his 
station  as  an  hereditary  legislator  opened  to 
him.  But,  whatever  ma^  have  been  the  first 
movements  of  his  ambition  in  this  direction, 
they  were  soon  relinquished.  Had  he  been 
connected  with  anv  distinguished  political 
fiunilies,  his  love  of  eminence,  seconded  by 
such  example  and  sympathy,  would  have  im- 
pelled him,  no  doubt,  to  seek  renown  in  the 
nelds  of  party  warfive,  where  it  might  have 
been  his  fitte  to  afR>nl  a  single  instance  of 
that  transmuting  process  by  which,  as  Pope 
says,  the  corruption  of  a  poet  sometimes  leads 
to  the  generation  of  a  statesman.  Luckily, 
however,  for  the  world  (though  whether 
luckily  for  himself  may  be  questioned),  the 
bri^ter  empire  of  poesy  was  destined  to 
claim  hun  all  its  own.  The  loneUness,  indeed, 
of  his  position  in  society  at  this  period,  left 
destitute,  as  he  was,  of  all  those  sanctions 
and  sympathies,  by  which  youth  at  its  first 
start  is  usually  surrounded,  was,  of  itself 
enough  to  discourage  him  fi*om  embarking  in 
a  pursuit,  where  it  is  chiefly  on  such  ex- 
trinsic advantages  that  any  dumce  of  success 
must  depend.  So  fiir  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  his  noble  brethren, 
he  appears  to  have  regarded  even  the  cere- 
mony of  his  attendance  among  them  as  irk- 
some and  mortifying ;  and  in  a  few  days  after 
his  admission  to  his  seat,  he  withdrew  him- 
self in  disgust  to  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
Abbey,  there  to  brood  over  the  bitterness  of 
premature  experience,  or  meditate,  in  the 
scenes  and  adventures  of  other  lands,  a  fi-eer 
outlet  for  his  impatient  spirit  than  it  could 
command  at  home. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was 
summoned  back  to  town  by  the  success  of 
his  Satire, — the  quick  sale  of  which  abready 
rendered  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition 
necessary.  lus  zealous  agent,  Mr.  Dallas, 
had  taken  care  to  transmit  to  him,  in  his  re- 
tirement, all  the  fitvourable  opinions  of  the 
work  he  could  collect ;  and  it  is  not  una- 
musing,  as  showing  the  sort  of  steps  by  which 
Fame  at  first  mounts,  to  find  the  approbation 
of  such  authorities  as  Pratt  and  the  magazine 
writers  put  forward  among  the  first  rewards 
and  encouragements  of  a  Byron. 


1  (Sir  Bkhwd  PhUUpi,  the  bookaeller  and  pobUiher. 
Ha  was  knighted  in  1807.] 
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"  You  are  already  (he  says) 
rally  known  to  be  the  author.  So  Cawtnom 
tells  me,  and  a  proof  occurred  to  myself  at 
Hatchard's,  the  Queen's  bookseller.  On 
inquirinff  for  the  Satire,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  sold  a  ^reat  many,  and  had  none  left, 
and  was  going  to  send  for  more,  which  I 
afterwards  found  he  did.  I  asked  who  was 
the  author  ?  He  said  it  was  believed  to  be 
Lord  Byron's.  Did  he  bdieve  it  ?  Yes  he 
did.  0>n  askinff  the  mund  of  his  belief  he 
told  me  that  a  lady  of  distinction  had,  witib- 
out  hesitation,  asked  for  it  as  Lord  Byron's 
Satire.  He  likewise  informed  me  that 
he  had  inquired  of  BIr.  Oiflbrd,  who  fi^ 

3uents  his  shop,  if  it  was  yours.  BIr.  Oifibni 
enied  any  knowled^  of  the  author,  but 
spoke  very  highly  of  it,  and  said  a  copy  had 
been  sent  to  him.  Hatchard  assured  me 
that  all  who  came  to  his  reading-foom  admired 
it.  Cawthom  tells  me  it  is  universally  well 
spoken  o(  not  onlv  among  his  own  customers, 
but  generally  at  all  the  booksellers'.  I  heard 
it  highly  praised  at  my  own  publisher's,  where 
I  have  \abe\y  called  several  times.  At  Phil- 
lips's 1  it  was  read  aloud  by  Ptatt  to  a  circle 
of  literary  guests,  who  were  unanimous  in 
their  applause :  —  The  Anti-jacobin,  as  well 
as  the  (Gentlemen's  Bfagazine,  has  already 
blown  the  trump  of  fiune  for  you.  We  shall 
see  it  in  the  other  Reviews  next  month,  and 
probably  in  some  severely  handled,  according 
to  the  connection  of  the  proprietors  and 
editors  with  those  whom  it  mshes." 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  towards  the  end 
of  April,  he  found  the  fint  edition  of  his 
poem  nearly  exhausted ;  and  set  immediately 
about  preparing  another,  to  which  he  deter- 
mined to  prefix  his  name.  The  additions  he 
now  made  to  the  work  were  considerable, — 
near  a  hundred  new  lines  being  introduced 
at  the  very  openinff^. —  and  it  was  not  till 
about  the  middle  w  the  ensuing  month  that 
the  new  edition  was  ready  to  go  to  press. 
He  had,  during  his  absence  fix>m  town,  fixed 
definitely  with  his  fiiend,  BIr.  Hobhouse, 
that  they  should  leave  England  together  on 
the  following  June,  and  it  was  his  ^nsh  to  see 
the  last  proofe  of  the  volume  corrected  before 
his  departure. 

Among  the  new  features  of  this  edition 
was  a  Postscript  to  the  Satire,  in  prose, 
which  BIr.  Dallas,  much  to  the  credit  of  his 
discretion  and  taste,  most  earnestly  entreated 
the  poet  to  suppress.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  adviser  did  not  succeed  in  his  efforts, 
as  there  runs  a  tone  of  bravado  through  this 
ill-judged  effusion,  which  it  is,  at  all  times* 


<  The  poem.  In  the  first  adltloa,  began  at  ttie  Una, 
**  Time  waa  are  yet.  In  these  degenerate  dajs." 
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punfiil  to  see  a  braye  man  assume,  i  For 
instance  ;  —  **  It  may  be  said/'  he  observes, 
**  that  I  quit  England  because  I  have  cen- 
sured these  'persons  of  honour  and  wit 
about  town ;'  but  I  am  coming  back  acain, 
and  their  vengeance  will  keep  hot  tiU  nw 
return.  Those  who  know  me  can  testify 
that  mj  motives  for  leaving  England  are 
very  different  from  fears,  hterary  or  per- 
sonal ;  those  who  do  not  may  be  one  daj 
convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
thing,  my  name  has  not  been  concealed  ;  I 
have  been  mostly  in  London,  ready  to  answer 
for  my  transgressions,  and  in  daily  expectation 
of  sundiy  cartels ;  but,  alas,  'the  age  of 
chivalry  is  over,*  or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
there  is  no  spirit  now-a-days.*^ 

But,  whatever  ma^  have  been  the  faults 
or  indiscretions  of  this  Satire,  there  are  few 
who  would  now  sit  in  judgment  upon  it 
so  severely  as  did  the  author  himself,  on 
readinff  it  over  nine  years  after,  when  he  had 
quitted  England,  never  to  return.  The  copy 
which  he  then  perused  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Blr.  Murray,  and  the  remarks  wtiich  he 
has  scribbled  over  its  pages  are  well  worth 
transcribing.    On  the  firat  leaf  we  find  — 

"  The  binding  of  this  volume  is  consider- 
ably too  valuame  for  its  contents. 

**  Nothing  but  the  consideration  of  its  being 
the  property  of  another  prevents  me  from 
consigning  this  miserable  record  of  misplaced 
anger  and  indiscriminate  acrimony  to  the 
flames.  -B." 

Opposite  the  passage, 

**  to  be  misled 
Bjr  Jeflk-ey*!  heart,  or  Lamb'i  Boeotian  head,*' 

is  written,  "  This  was  not  just.  Neither  the 
heart  nor  the  head  of  these  gentlemen  are 
at  dl  what  they  are  here  represented." 
Along  the  whole  of  the  severe  verses  against 
Mr.  Wordsworth  he  has  scrawled  "  Uiyust," 

—  and  the  same  verdict  is  affixed  to  those 
against  Mr.  Coleridge.  On  his  unmeasured, 
attack  upon  Mr.  Bowles,  the  comment  is, — 
**  Too  savage  all  this  on  Bowles ;"  and  down 
the  margin  of  the  page  containing  the  lines, 
•*  Health  to  immortal  Jeffi^y,**  &c.  he  writes, 
— •*  Too  ferocious —  this  is  mere  insanity ;" 

—  adding,  on  the  verses  that  follow  ("  Can 
none  remember  that  eventful  day?"&c.), 
**  All  this  is  bad,  because  personal." 


ir'UaTing  himself  been  grossly  insulted  by  one 
set  of  men,  Byron  somewhat  Ulogically  conceived  that 
be  mi^t  insult  not  only  them,  but  erery  body  else: 
anger  and  scorn  are  bad  reasoners ;  but  their  bursU  of 
trtomph,  especially  after  humiliation,  are  not  bravadoes. 
Byron  was  no  bravo —he  was  deficient  in  coolness ;  and 
the  Postscript  that  oflbnded  the  '  discretion  and  taste*  of 
doll  Dallas,  and  is  so  lugubriously  lamented  by  merry 


Sometimes,  however,  he  shows  a  dispo- 
sition to  stand  by  his  original  decisions. 
Thus,  on  the  passa^  relating  to  a  writer  of 
certain  obscure  Epics*  (v.  793.),  he  says, — 
"  All  right ;"  adding,  of  the  same  person,  "  I 
saw  some  letters  of  this  fellow  to  an  unfor- 
tunate poetess,  whose  productions  (which 
the  poor  woman  by  no  means  thought  vainly 
of)  he  attacked  so  roughly  and  bitterly,  that 
I  could  hardly  regret  assailing  him  ;  —  even 
were  it  ui\just,  which  it  is  not ;  for,  verily, 
he  if  an  ass.**  On  the  strong  lines,  too  (v. 
953.),  upon  Clarke  (a  writer  in  a  magazine 
called  the  Satirist), he  remarks,  —  "Right 
enough,  —  this  was  well  deserved,  and  well 
laid  on.** 

To  the  whole  paragraph,  b^;mmn£  *'  Dlus- 
trious  Holland,"  are  affixed  the  words  "  Bad 
enough ; — and  on  mistakengrounds  besides.** 
The  bitter  verses  against  Lord  Cariisle  he 
pronounces  "  Wrong  also : — the  provocation 
was  not  sufficient  to  justify  such  acerbity  ;** 

—  and  of  a  subsequent  note  respecting  the 
same  nobleman,  he  says,  "  Much  too  savage, 
whatever  the  foundation  may  be.**  Of  Rosa 
Matilda  (v.  738.)  he  tells  us,  **  She  has  since 
married  the  Morning  Post,  —  an  exceeding 
good  match.**  To  the  verses,  **  When  some 
brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall,**  &c.,  he 
has  appended  the  following  interesting  note : 

—  **  This  was  meant  at  poor  Blackett,  who 
was  then  patronised  by  A.  I.  B.  ^ :  —  but 
that  I  did  not  know,  or  this  would  not  have 
been  written  ;  at  least  I  think  not.** 

Farther  on,  where  Mr.  Campbell  and 
other  poets  are  mentioned,  the  following 
gingle  on  the  names  of  then:  respective  poems 
is  scribbled :  — 

*'  Pretty  Miu  Jacqueline 
Had  a  nose  aquiline ; 
And  would  assert  rude 
Things  of  Miss  Gertrude ; 
While  Mr.  Ifarmlao 
Led  a  great  army  on. 
Making  Kehama  look 
Like  a  fierce  Mamaluke.*' 

Opposite  the  paragraph  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Crabbe  he  has  written,  '*  I  consider  Crabbe 
and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these  times  in 
point  of  power  and  genius.**  On  his  own 
line,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  '*  And  glory 
like  the  phoenix  mid  her  fires,**  he  says,  com- 
ically, *^The  devil  take  that  phoenix  —  how 

Moore,  is  a  very  proper  pendant  to  such  a  poem  as 
'English  Bards  and  Scotch  Rerlewers.'"— Wilson, 
1880.] 

>  [Joseph  Cottle,  a  bookseller  of  Bristol,  author  of 
•*  Alfred,  an  Epic  in  twenty-four  Books,*',  the  **  Fall  of 
Cambria,"  **  Early  RecoUections  of  Coleridge,"  Ac] 

3  Lady  Byron,  then  Miss  Mllbankc. 
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came  it  there  ?  **  and  his  concluding  remark 
on  the  whole  poem  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  The  greater  part  of  this  Satire  I  most 
mncerdy  wish  had  never  been  written ;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  iimistice  of  much  of 
the  critical  and  some  of  the  personal  part  of 
it,  but  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I 
cannot  approve.  **  Btron. 

*'  Diodata,  Genera,  Jiiljr  U.  1816." 

While  engaged  in  preparing  his  new  edition 
for  the  press,  he  was  also  eaily  dispensing 
the  hospitalities  of  Newstead  to  a  party  of 
young  college  £iends,  whom,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  so  long  an  absence  from  Englano,  he 
had  assembled  round  him  at  the  Abbey,  for 
a  sort  of  festive  ferewelL  The  following 
letter  from  one  of  the  party,  Charles  Skinner 
Matthews,  though  containing  much  less  of 
the  noble  host  himself  than  we  could  have 
wished,  yet,  as  a  picture,  taken  freshly  and 
at  the  moment,  of  a  scene  so  pregnant  with 
character,  will,  I  have  little  doubt,  be  highly 
acceptable  to  the  reader. 

LETTER   FROM   OHARLES   SKINNER 
MATTHEWS,  ESQ.  TO  MISS  I.  M. 

**  London,  Maj  22.1809. 

"  My  dear  , 

"  I  must  be^  with  giving  you  a  few 
particulars  of  the  singular  place  which  I  have 
lately  quitted. 

"Newstead  Abbey  is  situate  136  miles 
from  London, — four  on  this  side  Mansfield. 
It  is  so  fine  a  piece  of  antiquity,  that  I 
should  think  there  must  be  a  description,  and, 
perhaps,  a  picture  of  it  in  Grose.  The  an- 
cestors of  Its  present  owner  came  into  pos- 
session of  it  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries, — but  the  building  itself  is 
of  a  much  earlier  date.  Though  s^y  fallen 
to  decay,  it  is  still  completely  an  abbey^  and 
most  part  of  it  is  still  standing  in  the  same 
state  as  when  it  was  first  built.  There  are 
two  tiers  of  cloisters,  with  a  variety  of  cells 
and  rooms  about  them,  which,  though  not 
inhabited,  nor  in  an  inhabitable  stete,  mi^t 
easily  be  made  so ;  and  many  of  the  origmal 
rooms,  amongst  which  is  a  fine  stone  nail, 
are  still  in  use.  Of  the  abbey  church  only 
one  end  remains ;  and  the  old  kitchen,  with 
a  long  range  of  apartments,  is  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  rubbish.  Leading  firom  the  abbey  to 
the  modem  part  of  the  habitation  is  a  noble 
room  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-three 
in  breadth  ;  but  every  part  of  the  house  dis- 
plays neglect  and  decay,  save  those  which 
the  Pj^ent  Lord  has  lately  fitted  up. 

•*  The  house  and  gardens  are  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  battlements.  Li 
front  is  a  large  lake,  bordered  hare  and  there 


O- 


with  castellated  buildings,  the  chief  of  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  fiirther  ex- 
tremity of  it.  Fancy  all  this  surrounded 
with  bleak  and  barren  hills,  with  scarce  a 
tree  to  be  seen  for  miles,  except  a  solitary 
clump  or  two,  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  Newstead.  For  the  late  Lord  beiog  at 
enmity  with  his  son,  to  whom  the  estate  was 
secured  by  entail,  resolved,  out  of  spite  to 
the  same,  that  the  estate  diould  descend  to 
him  in  as  miserable  a  pli^t  as  he  could 
possibly  reduce  it  to ;  for  which  cause,  he 
took  no  care  of  the  mansion,  and  fell  to 
lopping  of  eveiv  tree  he  coidd  lay  his  hands 
on,  so  fiiriousty,  tliat  he  reduced  immense 
tracts  of  woodland  countrv  to  the  desolate 
state  I  have  just  described:.  However,  his 
son  died  before  him,  so  that  all  his  rage  was 
thrown  away. 

"  So  much  for  the  place,  concerning  which 
I  have  thrown  together  these  few  particulars^ 
meaning  my  account  to  be,  like  the  place 
itself,  without  any  order  or  connection.  But 
if  the  place  itself  appeal  rather  strange  to 
you,  the  ways  of  tne  inhabitants  will  not 
appear  much  less  sa  Ascend,  then,  with 
me  the  hall  steps,  that  I  may  introduce  yoa 
to  my  Lord  and  his  visitants.  But  have  a 
care  now  you  proceed ;  be  mindfiil  to  go 
there  in  broad  dayliig^t,  and  with  your  eyes 
about  you.  For,  should  you  make  any 
blunder, — should  you  so  to  the  right  of  the 
hall  steps,  you  are  laid  hold  of  by  a  bear ; 
and  should  vou  go  to  the  left,  your  case  is 
still  worse,  K>r  you  run  full  against  a  wolf! 
—Nor,  when  you  have  attained  the  door,  is 
your  danger  over ;  for  the  haU  beinir  decayed, 
and  therefore  standing  in  need  of  repair,  a 
bevy  of  inmates  are  very  probably  hanging 
at  one  end  of  it  with  their  pistols ;  so  that 
if  you  enter  without  giving  loud  notice  of 
your  approach,  you  have  only  escaped  the 
wolf  and  the  bear  to  expire  by  the  pistol- 
shots  of  the  merry  monks  of  Newstead. 

**  Our  party  consisted  of  Lord  B^nron  and 
four  others,  and  was,  now  and  then^  mcreased 
by  the  presence  of  a  neighbouring  parson. 
As  for  our  way  of  living,  the  order  of  the 
day  was  generally  this : — for  break&st  we 
had  no  set  hour,  but  each  suited  his  own 
convenience, — every  thing  remaining  on  the 
table  till  the  whole  party  had  done ;  though 
had  one  wished  to  break&st  at  the  eany 
hour  of  ten,  one  would  have  been  rather 
lucky  to  find  aiw  of  the  servants  up.  Our 
average  hour  of  rising  was  one.  I,  who 
generally  got  up  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
was  always, — even  when  an  invalid, — the 
first  of  the  party,  and  was  esteemed  a  prodigy 
of  early  rising.  It  was  frequenUy  past  two 
before  the  breakfiist  party  broke  up.    Then, 
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ibr  the  annisements  of  the  morning,  there 
was  readme,  fencing,  single-stick,  or  shuttle- 
cock, in  the  great  room ;  pKractising  with 
pistols  in  the  hSl ;  walking — riding — cricket 
— sailing  on  the  lake,  playing  with  the  bear, 
or  teasing  the  wolf.  Between  seven  and 
eight  we  dined;  and  our  evening  lasted 
from  that  time  till  one,  two,  or  three  in  the 
morning.  The  evening  diversions  may  be 
easily  conceived. 

**  I  must  not  omit  the  custom  of  handing 
Tound,  after  dinner,  on  the  removal  of  the 
doth,  a  human  skuU  filled  with  burgundy. 
After  revelling  on  choice  viands,  and  the 
finest  wines  of  France,  we  adjourned  to  tea, 
where  we  amused  ourselves  with  reading,  or 
improving  conversation, — each,  according  to 
his  &ncy, — and,  after  sandwiches,  &c.  re- 
tired to  rest.  A  set  of  monkish  dresses, 
which  had  been  provided,  with  all  the  proper 
apparatus  of  crosses,  beads,  tonsures,  &c. 
often  gave  a  variety  to  our  appearance,  and 
to  our  pursuits. 

"  You  may  easily  imagine  how  chagrined 
I  was  at  being  ill  nearly  the  first  half  of  the 
time  I  was  there.  But  I  was  led  into  a  very 
difierent  reflection  from  that  of  Dr.  Swift, 
who  left  Pope's  house  without  ceremony, 
and  afterwards  informed  him,  b^  letter,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  two  sick  firiends  to  live 
together ;  for  I  found  my  shivering  and 
invalid  fi^e  so  perpetually  annoyed  by  the 
thoughtless  and  tumultuous  health  of  every 
one  about  me,  that  I  heartily  wished  every 
soul  in  the  house  to  be  as  ill  as  myself. 

••  The  journey  back  I  performed  on  foot, 
tc^ether  with  another  of  the  guests. »  We 
w^ed  about  twenty-five  miles  a  da^ ;  but 
were  a  week  on  the  road,  fix)m  bemg  de- 
tained by  the  rain. 

**  So  here  I  close  my  account  of  an  expe- 
<£tion  which  has  somewhat  extended  my 
knowledge  of  this  country.  And  where  do 
you  think  I  am  going  next?  To  Con- 
stantinople !  —  at  least,  such  an  excursion 
has  been  proposed  to  me.  Lord  B.  and 
another  fiiend  of  mine  are  going  thither  next 
month,  and  have  asked  me  to  join  the  party ; 
bat  it  seems  to  be  but  a  wild  scheme,  and 
requires  twice  thinking  upon. 

"  Addio,  my  dear  L,  yours  very  affection- 
ately, 

•'C.S.Matthews.'' 

Havine  put  the  finishm^  hand  to  his  new 
e£tion,  he,  without  waitmg  for  the  fresh 
honours  that  were  in  store  for  him,  took 

>  [Mr.  Bobhouae.3 

*  [**  Eren  in  its  ablett  pasngei,  this  poem  exhibits  more 
of  |rfff«*'r-*«  maUoe  than  of  iatellectaal  itrcngth.  Its 
dietkm  Is  often  pointed  and  energetic  enough,  but  shows 


leave  of  London  (whither  he  had  returned) 
on  the  11th  of  June,  and,  in  about  a  fort- 
night after,  sailed  for  Lisbon. 

Great  as  was  the  advance  which  his  powers 
had  made,  under  the  influence  of  tnat  re- 
sentment from  which  he  now  drew  his  inspir- 
ation, they  were  yet,  even  in  his  Satire,  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  fi*om  the  point  to 
which  they  afterwards  so  triumphantly  rose. 
It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that,  essentially  as 
his  genius  seemed  connected  with,  and,  as  it 
were,  springing  out  of  his  character,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  one  should  so  long  have 
preceded  the  fiill  maturity  of  the  resources 
of  the  other.  By  her  very  early  and  rapid 
expansion  of  his  sensibilities.  Nature  had 
given  him  notice  of  what  she  destined  him 
for,  long  before  he  understood  the  call ;  and 
those  materials  of  poetry  with  which  his 
own  fervid  temperament  abounded  were  but 
by  slow  degrees,  and  after  much  self-medi- 
tation, reveiQed  to  him.  ■  In  his  Satire,  thoueh 
vigorous,  there  is  but  little  foretaste  of  the 
wonders  that  followed  it.  I£s  M>irit  was 
stirred,  but  he  had  not  yet  looked  down  into 
its  depths,  nor  does  even  his  bitterness  taste 
of  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  like  those  sar- 
casms which  he  afterwards  flung  in  the  fiu:e 
of  mankind.  Still  less  had  the  other  count- 
less feelings  and  passions,  with  which  his 
soul  had  been  long  labouring,  found  an  organ 
worthy  of  them ; — the  gloom,  the  grandeiu*, 
the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  all  were  left 
without  a  voice,  till  his  mighty  genius,  at 
last,  awakened  in  its  strength.  *  ^ 

In  stoopinc,  as  he  did,  to  write  after  es- 
tablished models,  as  well  in  the  Satire  as  in 
his  still  earlier  poems,  he  showed  how  littie 
he  had  yet  explored  his  own  original  re- 
sources, or  found  out  those  distinctive  marks 
by  which  he  was  to  be  known  through  all 
times.  But,  bold  and  energetic  as  was  his 
general  character,  he  was,  m  a  remarkable 
degree,  diffident  in  his  intellectual  powers. 
The  consciousness  of  what  he  could  achieve 
was  but  by  d^ees  forced  upon  him,  and 
the  discovery  of  so  rich  a  mine  of  genius  in 
his  soul  came  with  no  less  surprise  on  himself 
than  on  the  world.  It  was  from  the  same 
slowness  of  self-appreciation  that,  afterwards, 
in  the  full  flow  of  nis  fiime,  he  long  doubted, 
as  we  shall  see,  his  own  suotitude  tor  works 
of  wit  and  humour,  —  tiU  the  happy  ex- 
periment of  **  Beppo  "  at  once  dissipated  this 
distrust,  and  opened  a  new  region  of  triumph 
to  his  versatile  and  boundless  powers. 

But,  however  far  short  of  himself  his  first 

few,  if  any,  traces  of  refined  art,  and,  we  Tenture  to  saj, 
none  of  the  ewrio$afeliciiaa  of  genius.    We  should  rather 
characterise  it  as  a  smart  lampoon  than  as  a  Tigoroos 
satire.'*  — QsMrf.  Bev.  1831.] 
G  2 
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-writings  must  be  considered,  there  is  in  his 
Satire  a  liveliness  of  thought,  and  still  more 
a  vigour  and  courage,  which,  concurring  with 
the  justice  of  his  cause  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  public  on  his  side,  could  not  jGeuI  to 
attach  instant  celebrity  to  his  name.  Not- 
withstanding, too,  the  general  boldness  and 
recklessness  of  his  tone,  there  were  occa- 
sionally mingled  with  this  defiance  some 
allusions  to  his  own  fate  and  character, 
whose  affecting  earnestness  seemed  to  answer 
for  their  truth,  and  which  were  of  a  nature 
strongly  to  awaken  curiosity  as  well  as  in- 
terest. One  or  two  of  these  passages,  as 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this 
period,  I  shall  here  extract.  The  loose  and 
unfenced  state  in  which  his  youth  was  left  to 
grow  wild  upon  the  world  is  thus  touchingly 
alluded  to :  — 

**  Bt'q  I,  iMSt  thinking  of  ■  thoughtleM  throng, 
Just  tkill'd  to  know  tho  right  and  chooce  the  wrong. 
Freed  at  that  age  when  Reason's  shield  is  lost 
To  fight  mjr  course  throogh  Passion's  eountiess  host. 
Whom  ererj  path  of  Pleasure's  ilowery  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray  ^  — 
Et'u  I  must  raise  my  Toice,  er'n  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men  destroy  the  public  weal : 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  wHl  say, 

*  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool',  than  they  ?* 
And  erery  brother  Rake  will  smile  to  see 

That  miracle,  a  Moralist,  in  me." 

But  the  passage  in  which,  hastily  thrown 
off  as  it  is,  we  find  the  strongest  traces  of 
that  wounded  feeling,  which  bleeds,  as  it 
were,  through  all  his  subsequent  writings,  is 
the  following ;  — 

**  The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  iUl 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall. 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl'd  beneath  my  eyes. 
But  now  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  from  youth," Ac 

Some  of  the  causes  that  worked  this 
change  in  his  character  have  been  intimated 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages.  That 
there  was  no  tinge  of  bitterness  in  his 
natural  disposition,  we  have  abundant  tes- 
timonv,  besides  his  own,  to  prove.  Though, 
as  a  child,  occasionally  passionate  and  head- 
strong, his  docility  and  kindness  towards 
those  who  were  themselves  kind,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all ;  and  "playfiil "  and  "  affection- 
ate "  are  invariably  the  epithets  by  which 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  childhood  convey 
their  impression  of  his  character. 

Of  all  the  qualities,  indeed,  of  his  nature, 
affecdonateness  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  ardent  and  most  deep.    A  disposition, 

1  In  the  MS.  remarks  on  his  Satire,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  he  says,  on  this  passage—*'  Yea,  and  a 
pretty  dance  th^  hare  led  me." 

*  **  Fool  then,  and  but  little  wiser  now." 
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on  his  own  side,  to  form  strong  attachments, 
and  a  yearning  desire  after  affection  in  re- 
turn, were  the  feeline  and  the  want  that 
formed  the  dream  and  torment  of  his  ex- 
istence. We  have  seen  with  what  passionate 
enthusiasm  he  threw  himself  into  nis  boyish 
firiendships.  The  all-absorbing  and  unsuo- 
cessfiil  love  that  followed  was,  if  I  may  so 
say,  the  agony,  without  being  the  death,  o£ 
this  unsated  desire,  which  lived  on  through 
his  life,  and  fiUed  his  poetiy  wiUi  the  very 
soul  of  tenderness,  lent  the  colouring  of  its 
light  to  even  those  unworthy  ties  which 
vanity  or  passion  led  him  afterwards  to  fonn, 
and  was  the  last  aspiration  of  his  fb'vid 
spirit  in  those  stanzas  written  but  a  few 
months  before  his  death  :  — 

**  *Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  nnmoTed, 
Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  more ; 
Tet,  though  I  cannot  be  belored. 
Still  let  me  love  I" 

It  is  much,  I  own,  to  be  questioned, 
whether,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  a  di^sition  such  as  I  have 
here  described  could  have  escaped  ultimate 
disappointment,  or  found  any  where  a  resting- 
place  for  its  imaginings  and  desires.  But,  m 
the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  disi^pointment  met 
him  on  the  very  threshold  of  lue.  His  mother, 
to  whom  his  affections  first,  naturally  with 
ardour,  turned,  dther  repelled  them  mdelv, 
or  capriciously  trifled  with  them.  In  spr- 
ing of  his  early  days  to  a  friend  at  Genoa,  a 
short  time  before  his  departure  for  Greece, 
he  traced  the  first  feelings  of  pain  and  hu- 
miliation he  had  ever  known  to  the  coldness 
with  which  his  mother  had  received  his  ca- 
resses in  in&ncy,  and  the  firequent  taunts  on 
his  personal  ddbrmity  with  which  she  had 
wounded  him. 

The  sympathy  of  a  sister's  love,  of  all  the 
influences  on  the  mind  of  a  youth  the  most 
softening,  was  also,  in  his  early  davs,  denied 
to  him,  —  his  sister  Augusta  and  he  having 
seen  but  little  of  each  other  while  youn^. 
A  vent  through  the  calm  channel  of  domestic 
affections  mi^t  have  brought  down  the  high 
current  of  his  feelings  to  a  level  nearer 
that  of  the  world  he  had  to  traverse,  and 
thus  saved  them  from  the  tumultuous  rapids 
and  falls  to  which  this  early  elevation,  in 
their  af^-course,  exposed  them.  In  the 
dearth  of  all  home-endearments,  his  heart 
had  no  other  resource  but  in  those  boyish 
friendships  which  he  formed  at  school ;  and 
when  these  were  interrupted  by  his  removal 
to  Cambridge,  he  was  again  thrown  back, 
isolated,  on  his  own  restless  desires.  Then 
followed  his  ill-fiEited  attachment  to  Miss 
Chaworth,  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  he  himself  attributed  the  desolating 
change  then  wrought  in  his  diqx>sition. 
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**!  doubt  sometimes  (he  says,  in  his 
'  Detached  Thoughts/^  whether,  after  all,  a 
quiet  and  unagitated  life  would  have  suited 
me ;  jet  I  sometimes  long  for  it.  My  earliest 
dreams  (as  most  boys'  dreams  are)  were 
martial :  but  a  little  later  they  were  all  for 
hve  and  retirement,  till  the  hopeless  attach- 
ment to  Biary  Chaworth  be^  and  con- 
tinued (thou^  sedulously  concealed)  very 
eariy  in  my  teens ;  and  so  upwards  for  atime. 
Thii  threw  me  out  again  '  alone  on  a  wide, 
wide  sea.'  In  the  year  1804  I  recollect 
meeting  my  sister  at  General  Harcourt's,  in 
Portland  Flace.  I  was  then  one Mmg^and 
Of  she  had  alwa^rs  till  then  found  me.  When 
we  met  again  m  1805  (she  told  me  since) 
that  my  temper  and  disposition  were  so 
completely  altered,  that  I  was  hardly  to  be 
recoignised*  I  was  not  then  sensible  of  the 
change ;  but  I  can  believe  it,  and  account 
for  it." 

I  have  already  described  his  parting  with 
Miss  Chaworth  previously  to  her  marriage. 
Once  dgain,  after  that  event,  he  saw  her, 
and  for  the  last  time, — being  invited  by 
Mr.  Chaworth  to  dine  at  Annesley  not  long 
before  his  dq>arture  from  England.  The 
few  years  that  had  elapsed  since  their  last 
meeting  had  made  a  considerable  change  in 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  young 
poet.  The  &t,  iinformed  schoolboy  was  now 
a  slender  and  graceful  young  man.  Those 
emotions  and  passions  which  at  first  hei^ten, 
and  then  destroy,  beauty,  had  as  yet  produced 
only  their  &vourable  effects  on  nis  features ; 
and,  though  with  but  little  aid  firom  the  ex- 
ample of  refined  society,  his  manners  had 
subsided  into  that  tone  of  eentleness  and 
8elf-4K>ssession  which  more  Uian  any  thing 
marks  the  well-bred  gentleman.  Once  only 
was  the  latter  of  these  qualities  put  to  the 
trial,  when  the  little  daughter  of  his  fair 
hostess  was  brought  into  the  room.  At  the 
sight  of  the  child  he  started  involuntarily, — it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could 
conceal  his  emotion ;  and  to  the  sensations 
of  that  moment  we  are  indebted  for  those 
touching  stanzas,  **  Well  — thou  art  happy," 
3lc.  *,  which  appeared  afterwards  in  a  Mis- 
cellany published  by  one  of  his  fiiends,  and 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  general  collection 
of  his  woriLS.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
same  despondent  passion^  he  wrote  two 
other  poems  at  this  period,  firom  which,  as 
they  exist  only  in  the  Miscellany  I  have  just 
aUuded  to,  and  that  collection  has  for  some 
time  been  out  of  print,  a  few  stanzas  may, 
not  impraperiyf  be  extracted  here. 


1  Dcted,inhisorlgIiiaIco|>7,NoT.S.1806. 
«  Bndticd,  In  his  original  Buuuucript,  **  To  Mrs. 
Mnaleta,  on  tMing  sisked  my  reason  for  qoitting  Eng- 
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"  THE  FAREWELL— TO  A  LADY.« 

•  When  man,  expell'd  from  Eden*8  bowers, 

A  nKKnent  linger'd  near  the  gate. 

Each  scene  recall'd  the  ranishM  hours. 

And  bade  him  curse  bis  future  (ate. 

'*  But  wandering  on  through  distant  climes, 
He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief; 
Just  gare  a  sigh  to  other  times. 
And  found  in  busier  scenes  reliet 

**  Thus,  lady',  must  it  be  with  me, 

And  I  must  riew  thy  charms  no  more  I 
For,  whilst  1  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before,"  ftc.  Ac. 

The  Other  poem  is,  throughout,  full  of 
tenderness ;  but  I  shall  ffive  only  what  ap- 
pear to  me  the  most  striking  stanzas. 

"  STANZAS  TO  •  •  •  ON  LEAyiNG 

ENGLAND. 
"  'Tis  done— and  shivering  in  the  gale 

The  bark  uni\irls  her  snowy  sail ; 

And  whistling  o'er  the  bendfaig  mast. 

Loud  sings  on  high  the  fresh'ning  blast ; 

And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone. 

Because  I  cannot  lore  but  one. 

"  As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate. 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate ; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  &ce. 
And  er'n  In  crowds  am  still  alone. 
Because  I  cannot  lore  but  one. 

**  And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  fbam. 
And  I  will  sedn  a  foreign  home ; 
TiU  I  forget  a  fUselklr  face, 
I  ne'er  sliall  find  a  resting-place ; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun. 
But  erer  love,  and  lore  but  one. 

**  I  go— but  wheresoe*er  I  flee 
There's  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me; 
There*!  not  a  kind  congenial  heart. 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part ; 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone. 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 

**^  To  think  of  every  early  scene. 
Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we've  been. 
Would  whefan  some  softer  hearts  with  woe— 
But  mine,  alas !  has  stood  the  blow  ; 
Tet  still  beau  on  as  it  begun. 
And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

**  And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
b  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see. 
And  why  that  early  love  was  crost. 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  most ; 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

••  I've  tried  aikother's  flatters,  too, 
With  charms,  perchance,  as  lUr  to  view ; 
And  t  would  tain  have  loved  as  well. 
But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 


landinthe  spring."    The  date  subjoined  is  December  S. 
1806. 
»  In  bU  first  copy,  •*  Thus,  Mary." 
G  3 
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**  Twoald  loothe  to  take  one  lingering  Tiew, 
And  bletf  thee  In  my  last  adiea ; 
Tet  wi«b  I  not  thoee  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o*er  the  deep ; 
His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth,  are  gone^ 
Tet  still  he  lores,  and  loves  but  one.*'  > 

While  thus,  in  all  the  relations  of  the 
heart,  his  thirst  after  affection  was  thwarted, 
in  another  instinct  of  his  nature,  not  less 
strong — the  desire  of  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction—  he  was,  in  an  equal  degree, 
checked  in  his  aspirings,  and  mortified.  The 
inadequacy  of  his  means  to  his  station  was 
early  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  humili- 
ation to  him ;  and  those  hi^h,  patrician 
notions  of  birth  in  which  he  mduiged  but 
made  the  disparity  between  his  fortune 
and  his  rank  the  more  galling.  Ambition, 
however,  soon  whispered  to  mm  that  there 
were  other  and  nobler  ways  to  distinction. 
The  eminence  which  talent  builds  for  itself 
might,  one  day,  he  proudly  felt,  be  his  own ; 
nor  was  it  too  saneuine  to  hope  that,  under 
the  &?our  accorded  usually  to  youth,  he 
might  with  impunity  venture  on  his  first 
steps  to  fame.  But  here,  as  in  every  other 
object  of  his  heart,  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification awaited  him.  Instead  of  ex- 
periencing the  ordinary  forbearance,  if  not  in- 
dulgence, with  which  young  aspirants  for  fame 
are  received  by  their  critics,  he  found  himself 
instantly  the  victim  of  such  unmeasured 
severity  as  is  not  often  dealt  out  even  to 
veteran  offenders  in  literature ;  and,  with  a 
heart  firesh  fix)m  the  trials  of  disappomted 
love,  saw  those  resources  and  consolations 
which  he  had  sought  in  the  exercise  of  his 
intellectual  strength  also  invaded. 

While  thus  prematurely  broken  into  the 
pains  of  life,  a  no  less  dancening  effect  was 
produced  upon  him  by  too  early  an  initiation 
mto  its  pleasures.  That  charm  with  which 
the  fancy  of  youth  invests  an  untried  world 
was,  in  his  case,  soon  dissipated.  His 
passions  had,  at  the  very  onset  of  their 
career,  forestalled  the  fiiture ;  and  the  blank 
void  that  followed  was  by  himself  considered 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  that  melancholy, 
which  now  settled  so  deqily  into  his  cha- 
racter. 

"  My  passions**  (he  says,  in  his '  Detached 
Thoughts*)  "were  developed  very  early— 
so  eany  that  few  would  believe  me  if  I  were 
to  state  the  period  and  the  facts  which  ac- 
companied it.  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  which  caused  the  anticipated  melan- 
choly of  my  thoughts, — having  anticipated 
life.    My  earlier  poems  are  the  thoughts  of 


^  Thus  corrected  by  himself  in  a  copy  of  the  BflsceUany 
now  in  my  possession  ( ^the  two  last  lines  being,  ori- 
ginally, w  ibUows  :^ 
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one  at  least  ten  years  older  than  the  age  at 
which  they  were  written, — I  don't  mean  for 
their  solidity,  but  their  experience.  The 
two  first  dantos  of  Childe  Harold  were 
completed  at  twenty-two;  and  th^  are 
written  as  if  by  a  man  older  than  I  shall 
probably  ever  be." 

Thot^  the  allusions  in  the  first  Bentenoe 
of  this  extract  have  reference  to  a  much 
earlier  period,  they  afford  an  opp<nrtunity  of 
remarkme,  that  however  dissifMited  may  have 
been  the  life  which  he  led  during  the  two  or 
three  years  previous  to  his  departure  on  his 
travels,  yet  the  notion  cai^t  up  by  many, 
firom  his  own  allusions,  in  Childe  Harold,  to 
irregularities  and  orgies  of  which  Newstead 
had  been  the  scene,  is,  like  most  other  im- 
putations against  him,  founded  on  his  own 
testimony,  greatly  exaggerated.  He  describes, 
it  is  well  known,  the  nome  of  his  poetical 
representative  as  a  "monastic  dome,  con- 
demned to  uses  vile,**  and  then  adds, — 

**  Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  deo. 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile.** 

Mr.  Dallas,  too,  giving  in  to  the  same  Strain 
of  exaggeration,  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
poet*s  preparations  for  his  d^iarture,  "  al- 
ready satiated  with  pleasure,  and  disgusted 
with  those  companions  who  have  no  other 
resource,  he  had  resolved  on  mastering 
his  appetites ; — he  broke  up  his  harems."  * 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  narrowness 
of  Lord  Byron's  means  would  alone  have 
prevented  such  oriental  luxuries.  The  mode 
of  his  life  at  Newstead  was  simple  and  unex- 
pensive.  His  companions,  though  not  averse 
to  convivial  indulgences^  were  of  habits  and 
tastes  too  intellectual  for  mere  vulgar  de- 
bauchery ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
*'  harems,"  it  appears  certain  that  one  or  two 
suspected  "  sulnniroducta"  (as  the  ancient 
monks  of  the  abbey  would  have  styled  them), 
and  those,  too,  among  the  ordinary  menials 
of  the  establishment,  were  all  that  even 
scandal  itself  could  ever  fix  upon  to  warrant 
such  an  assuniption. 

That  gaining  was  among  his  follies  at  this 
period  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  journal  I 
nave  just  cited : — 

**  I  have  a  notion  (he  says)  that  gamblers 
are  as  happy  as  man^  people^  being  always 
excited^  Women,  wme,  mme»  the  table, — 
even  ambition,  tate  now  and  then  ;  but  every 
turn  of  the  card  and  cast  of  the  dice  keeps 
the  gamester  alive :  besides^  one  can  game 
ten  times  longer  dian  one  can  do  any  thiog 
else.^    I  was  very  fond  of  it  when  young, 


**  Though  wheresoe*er  my  bark  may  run, 
I  lore  but  thee^  I  lore  but  one.*' 
>  [Opposite  this  passage  of  the  Journal,  Sir  Waller 
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that  18  to  say,  of  hazard,  for  I  hate  all  card 
gunes,— eren  iwo.  "When  macco  (or  what- 
erer  they  spdl  it)  was  introduced,  I  gave  up 
the  whole  thing,  for  I  loved  and  missed  the 
nttle  and  dash  of  the  box  and  dice,  and  the 
^orious  uncertainty,  not  only  of  good  luck 
or  bad  luck,  but  of  any  hck  ataU^tia  one  had 
sometimes  to  throw  ^^  ^  decide  at  alL  I 
hare  thrown  as  many  as  fourteen  mains 
running,  and  carried  off  all  the  cash  upon 
the  table  occasionally ;  but  I  had  no  cool^ 
neas,  or  lud^ent,  or  calculation.  It  was 
the  delight  of  the  thing  that  pleased  me. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  left  off  in  time,  without 
bemg  much  a  winner  or  loser.  Since  one- 
and-twenty  years  of  age  I  played  but  little, 
and  then  never  above  a  hundred,  or  two,  or 
three." 

To  this,  and  other  follies  of  the  same 
period,  he  aUudes  in  the  following  note  ^  — 

TO  MB.:WILLIAM  BANKES. 

-TwtkfB  o'clock,  Fridajr  Bight. 

"MydearBankes, 

••  I  have  just  received  your  note ;  believe 
me  I  regret  most  sincerely  that  I  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  see  it  before,  as  I  need 
not  repeat  to  you  that  your  conversation  for 
ha&f  an  hoar  would  have  been  much  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  gambling  or  drinking, 
or  any  other  fashionable  mode  of  passing  an 
evening  abroad  or  at  home. — I  really  am 
very  sorry  that  I  went  out  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  your  despatch :  in  future  pray  let 
me  hear  from  you  before  six,  and  whatever 
my  enmements  may  be,  I  will  always  post- 
pone them. -^Believe  me,  with  that  deference 
which  I  have  always  from  my  childhood  paid 
to  your  ttdenttt  anid  with  somewhat  a  better 
oi»nion  of  your  heart  than  I  have  hitherto 
eotertainedy 

**  Yours  ever,"  &c 

Amonff  the  causes  —  if  not  rather  among 
the  renuts — of  tluit  disposition  to  melan- 
choly, which,  after  all,  perhaps,  naturally 
belonged  to  his  temperament,  must  not  be 
ibcgotten  those  sc^tical  views  of  religion. 


Seott  hM  writtai— **  A  man  most  like  money  well,  or 
play  very  deep,  to  admire  gambling.**] 

«  I  ghrethewoidfaa  Jobnion  hm  reported  them;— 
fa  8«fft*t  own  letter  they  are.  If  I  recollect  right,  rather 
dUhreot.  [**  I  have  no  very  ttrong  faith  in  your  pre- 
teoden  to  retirement :  yon  are  not  of  an  age  for  it,  nor 
bare  gone  through  either  good  or  bad  fortune  enough  to 
go  Into  a  comer,  and  form  condustons  de  eontemptu 
wumHet^gA  s^euli,  unless  a  poet  grows  weary  of  too 
qyplanse,  as  ministers  do  of  too  much  weight  of 
r^  Swift  *>  Pope,  Sep.  ».  ITM.] 
•  There  Is,  at  least,  one  striking  pofait  ot  similarity 
itmn  their  dianctcrs  in  the  disposition  which  John- 


wluch  clouded,  as  has  been  shown,  his  boyish 
thoughts,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speakW,  gathered  still  more  darkly  over  his 
mind.  In  general  we  find  the  young  too 
ardently  occupied  with  the  ei\joyment8  which 
this  life  gives  or  promises  to  afford  either 
leisure  or  inclination  for  much  incjuiiy  into 
the  mjrsteries  of  the  next.  But  with  him  it 
was  unluckfly  otherwise;  and  to  have,  at 
once,  anticipated  the  worst  experience  both 
of  the  voluptuary  and  the  reasoner, — to  have 
reached,  as  he  supposed,  the  boundary  of 
this  world's  pleasures,  and  see  nothing  but 
**  clouds  ana  darkness"  beyond,  was  the 
doom,  the  anomalous  doom,  which  a  nature, 
premature  in  all  its  passions  and  powers,  in- 
flicted on  Lord  Byron. 

When  Pope,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty, 
complained  of  beii^  weary  of  the  world,  he 
was  told  bv  Swift  that  he  **  had  not  yet  acted 
or  suff^ea  enough  in  the  world  to  have 
become  weary  of  it."  ■  But  fkr  ctifferent 
was  the  youtn  of  Pope  and  of  Byron ;  — 
what  the  former  but  antidpatal  in  thought, 
the  latter  had  drunk  deep  of  in  reality ; — 
at  an  age  when  the  one  was  but  looking 
forth  on  the  sea  of  life,  the  other  had  plung^ 
in,  and  tried  its  depths.  Swift  himself,  in 
whom  eariy  disappomtments  and  wrongs  had 
opened  a  vein  of  bitterness  that  never  again 
closed,  afibrds  a  &r  closer  paralld  to  Uie  &te 
of  our  noble  poet^  as  well  in  the  untime- 
liness  of  the  trials  he  had  been  doomed  to 
encounter,  as  in  the  traces  of  their  havoc 
which  they  left  in  his  character. 

That  the  romantic  fimcy  of  youth,  which 
courts  melancholy  as  an  indulgence,  and 
loves  to  assume  a  sadness,  it  has  not  had 
time  to  earn,  may  have  had  some  share  in, 
at  least,  fostering  the  gloom  by  which  the 
mind  of  the  young  poet  was  overcast,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  deny.  The  circumstance, 
indeed,  of  his  having,  at  this  time,  amonethe 
ornaments  of  his  study,  a  number  of  skulls 
highly  polished,  and  placed  on  licht  stands 
round  the  room,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  rather  courted  than  shunned  such  eloomy 
associations.  ^  Being  a  sort  of  boyish  mi* 
mickry,  too,  of  the  use  to  which  the  poet 
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son  has  thus  attributed  to  Swift  :—**  The  suspicions  of 
Swift's  Irrellgion,*'  he  says,  **  proceeded,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  his  dread  <d  hypocrisy ;  iiuiead  qf  wisJUmg  to 
9eem  hetter,  he  ddigkud  As  teeming  wor$e  Hum  he  was,** 
>  Another  use  to  which  he  appropriated  one  of  the 
skulls  found  In  digging  at  Newstead  was  the  harfaig  it 
mounted  in  dlTer,  and  converted  into  a  drtnking-cup. 
This  whim  has  been  commemorated  in  some  wdl-known 
Terses  of  his  own ;  and  the  cup  itself;  which,  apart  from 
any  rerolting  ideas  H  may  excite,  forms  by  no  means  an 
inelegant  ot^ect  to  the  ^ye.  Is,  with  many  other  inte- 
resting rdics  of  Lord  Byron,  in  the  possessicm  of  the 
present  proprietor  of  Newstead  Abbey,  Colonel  WOdman. 
G  4 
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Young  is  said  to  have  applied  a  skull*,  such 
a  display  might  well  induce  some  suspicion 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  gloom,  did  we  not, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  subsequent 
life  Mid  writings,  track  visibly  the  deep  vein 
of  melancholy  which  nature  had  imbedded 
in  his  character. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  and  heart,  — 
as,  from  his  own  testimony  and  that  of  others, 
I  have  collected  it,  —  in  which  Lord  Byron 
now  set  out  on  his  indefinite  pilgrimage; 
and  never  was  there  a  change  wrought  in 
disposition  and  character  to  which  Shak- 
^eare's  fancy  of  **  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of 
tune  "  more  truly  applied.  Ilie  imwilling- 
ness  of  Lord  Carlisle  to  countenance  him, 
and  his  humiliating  position  in  consequence, 
completed  the  full  measure  of  that  mortifi- 
cation towards  which  so  many  other  causes 
had  concurred.  Baffled,  as  he  had  been,  in 
his  own  ardent  pursuit  of  affection  and 
fi*iendship,  his  sole  revenge  and  consolation 
lajr  in  doubting  that  any  such  feelinss  really 
existed.  The  various  crosses  he  had  met 
with,  in  themselves  sufficiently  irritating  and 
wounding,  were  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
high,  impatient  temper  with  which  he  en- 
countered them.  What  others  would  have 
bowed  to,  as  misfortunes,  his  proud  spirit 
rose  against,  as  wrongs  ;  and  the  vehemence 
of  this  re-action  produced,  at  once,  a  revo- 
lution throughout  his  whole  character*,  in 
which,  as  in  revolutions  of  the  political 
world,  all  that  was  bad  and  irregular  in  his 
nature  burst  forth  with  all  that  was  most 
energetic  and  grand.  The  very  virtues  and 
excellences  of  his  disposition  ministered  to 
the  violence  of  this  chaise.  The  same  ardour 
that  had  burned  through  his  fiiendships  uid 
loves  now  fed  the  fierce  explosions  of  his  indig- 
nation and  scorn.  His  natural  vivacit}^  and 
humour  but  lent  a  fresher  flow  to  his  bitter- 
ness ^  till  he  at  last  revelled  in  it  as  an  indul- 
gence ;  and  that  hatred  of  hypocrisy,  which 
had  hitherto  only  shown  itself  m  a  too  shadowy 
colouring  of  his  own  youthful  frailties,  now 
hurried  him,  from  his  horror  of  all  fidse  pre- 
tensions to  virtue,  into  the  still  more  dan- 
gerous boast  and  ostentation  of  vice. 


1  [When  Young  wm  writing  one  of  hit  tragedlei, 
Grafton,  according  to  Spence,  lent  liini  a  liuman  tkull, 
with  a  candle  in  it  at  a  lamp ;  and  the  poet  fa  said 
to  hare  used  It.  —  SptneeU  Awecdote*.} 

*  Rouueta  i^pears  to  hare  been  conidous  of  a  similar 
sort  of  change  fai  his  own  nature :— **  They  hare  laboured 
without  Intermission,**  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de 
BouiBers,  '*  to  give  to  my  heart,  and,  perhaps,  at  the 
same  time  to  my  genius,  a  spring  and  stimulus  of  action, 
which  they  have  not  inherited  ttom  nature.    1  was  bom 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

180^-1810. 

FALMOUTH.  —  LETTERS  TO  MRS.  BTROX, 
HENRY  DRURY,  AND  HODGSON.  —  VERSES 
V7RITTBN  ON  BOARD  THE  LISBON  PACKET. 

—  LISBON.  —  SEVILLE.  —  CADIZ. CIN- 

TRA.  —  MAFRA.  —  ANECDOTES.  — GIBRAL- 
TAR.— MALTA.  —  MRS.  SPENCER  SMITH.— 

"  SWEET   FLORENCE.**  —  PREVESA. TE- 

PALEEN.  —  INTRODUCTION    TO    ALI     PA- 
CHA.— JANINA. — ZITZA.-~ACARNAlfIA.  — - 

NIGHT    SCENE     AT    UTRAIKEY.  MISSO- 

L0N6HI.  —  PATRAS.  —  VOSTIZZA. PAR- 
NASSUS. —  THEBES. ATHENS. **  MAID 

OF     ATHENS.** — CHILDE     HAROLD     COM- 
MENCED. 

The  following  letter  to  his  mother,  written 
a  few  days  before  he  sailed,  gives  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  persons  who  com- 
posed his  suite.  Robert  Kushton,  whom  he 
mentions  so  feelingly  in  the  postscript,  was 
the  boy  introduced,  as  his  page,  in  tne  first 
canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

Lbttbs  84.       TO  MRS.  BYRON. 

**  Falmoath,  Jane  S2. 1809. 
'*  Dear  Mother, 

**  I  am  about  to  sail  in  a  few  days ;  pro- 
bably before  this  reaches  you.  Fletcher 
begged  so  hard,  that  I  have  continued  him 
in  my  service.  If  he  does  not  behave  well 
abroad,  I  will  send  him  hack  in  a  transport, 
I  have  a  German  servant,  (who  has  been 
with  Mr.  Wilbraham  in  Persia  before,  and 
was  strongly  recommended  to  me  by  Dr. 
Butler,  of  Harrow,)  Robert  and  WiUiam  ; 
they  constitute  my  whole  suite.  I  have 
letters  in  plenty :  —  you  shall  hear  fi*om  me 
at  the  different  ports  I  touch  upon ;  but 
you  must  not  be  alarmed  if  my  letters  mis- 
can^.  The  Continent  is  in  a  fine  state  — 
an  insurrection  has  broken  out  at  Paris,  and 
the  Austrians  are  beating  Buonaparte — the 
Tyrolese  have  risen. 

**  There  is  a  picture  of  me  in  (nI,  to  be 
sent  down  to  Newstead  soon.  —  I  wish  the 


weak,— HI  treatment  hat  made  me  ■trongw*'— Hinn*a 
Private  Corretpmtdencc, 

>  ["  Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  Johiuoii,  while  he  waa 
at  Pembroke  College,  *  waa  a  gayand  fh^lctome  fellow ; ' 
bat  thU  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fUlacy  of  appearances, 
and  bow  little  any  of  us  know  of  the  real  internal  state 
eren  of  those  whom  we  see  moat  firequently.  When  I 
mentioned  to  him  this  aceoont,  he  said,  '  Ah,  sir,  I  was 
mad  and  riolent:  It  was  bitUtneu  which  they  mistook 
for  frolic*  "-.BOSWBLL,  Tol.  i.  p.  74.] 
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FALMOUTH LISBON  PACKET. 


Bfiss  PSgots  had  something  better  to  do  than 
carry  my  miniatures  to  Nottingham  to  copy. 
Now  they  have  done  it,  you  may  ask  them 
to  copy  the  others,  which  are  greater  fa^ 
Tourites  than  my  own.  As  to  money  mat- 
ters, I  am  mined — at  least  till  Rochdale  is 
sold  ;  and  if  that  does  not  turn  out  well,  1 
shall  enter  into  the  Austrian  or  Russian 
service — perhaps  the  Turkish,  if  I  like  their 
manners.  The  world  is  all  before  me,  and  I 
leave  England  without  re^et,  and  without 
a  wish  to  revisit  any  thing  it  contains,  except 
younefft  and  your  present  residence. 

**  Believe  me,  yours  ever  sincerely. 

**  P.  8.  — Pray  tell  Mr.  Rushton  his  son 
is  well,  and  doing  well ;  so  is  Murrav,  indeed 
better  than  I  ever  saw  him  ;  he  will  be  back 
in  about  a  month.  I  ought  to  add  the  leaving 
Murray  to  my  few  regrets,  as  his  age  perhaps 
will  prevent  my  seeing  him  again.  Robert 
I  take  with  me ;  I  like  him,  because,  like 
myself,  he  seems  a  friendless  animaL** 

^  To  those  who  have  in  their  remembrance 
his  poetical  description  of  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  he  now  took  leave  of  England,  the 
gaietjr  and  levity  of  the  letters  I  am  about 
to  give  will  appear,  it  is  not  improbable, 
strange  and  startling.  But  in  a  temperament 
like  that  of  Lord  Byron,  such  bursts  of  vivacity 
on  the  surfece  are  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  a  wounded  spirit  underneath  i ;  and 
the  light,  laughing  tone  that  pervades  these 
letters,  but  makes  the  feeling  of  solitariness 
that  breaks  out  in  them  the  more  striking 
and  aflfecting. 

LnmSB.    TO  MR.  HEI^RY  DRURY. 

«•  Falmouth,  Jane  S6. 1809. 
*•  My  dear  Drury, 

"We  sail  to-morrow  in  the  Lisbon 
packet,  having  been  detained  till  now  by  the 
lack  of  wind,  and  other  necessaries.    These 


1  The  poet  Cowper,  Itti  weU  known,  produced  that 
muterpieoe  of  humour,  John  Gilpin,  during  one  of  liit 
flu  of  morWd dejection;  end  he  hlmwlf  tayt,  **  Strange 
aa  It  may  aeem»  the  mott  ludlcrouf  lines  I  erer  wrote 
bare  beao  written  in  the  saddeet  mood,  and  but  for  that 
aaddeetmood,  perhaps*  had  never  been  written  at  alL" 
C8ee  Seuth^'a  Life  of  Cowper,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.] 

t  The  reconciliation  which  took  place  between  hfan 
and  J>r.  Butler,  before  hit  departure,  it  one  of  thoM 
iiutaikces  of  placaUtflty  and  pliaMeneas  with  which  hlf 
life  abounded.  We  hare  teeo,  too,  tnm  the  manner  fai 
which  he  mentlebs  the  drcumstance  fai  ooe  of  hit  note- 
books, that  the  reconcileraeM  was  of  that  generously 
retrospeoli  e  kind,  to  #hlcfa  not  only  the  toeUng  of  hos- 
.tUkf  Is  leuuuuced  to  fMure,  but  a  strong  regret  ex- 
iwessed  that  it  had  been  erer  entertatoed. 

Not  content  with  this  private  atonement  to  Dr.  Butler, 
tt  was  his  intention,  had  he  published  another  edition  of 
the  Hours  of  Idleness,  to  substitute  for  the  ofltosite 
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being  at  last  procured,  by  this  time  to- 
morrow evening  we  shall  be  embarked  on  the 
vide  vorld  of  vaters,  vor  all  the  tH>rld  like 
Robinson  Crusoe.  The  Malta  vessel  not 
sailing  for  some  weeks,  we  have  determined 
to  go  by  way  of  Lisbon,  and,  as  my  servants 
term  it,  to  see  'that  Uiere  Portingale'  — 
thence  to  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  and  so  on 
our  old  route  to  Malta  and  Constantinople, 
if  so  be  that  Captain  Kidd*  our  gallant  com- 
mander, understands  plain  sailing  and  Mer- 
cator,  and  takes  us  on  our  voyage  all  ac- 
cording to  the  chart. 

"  mQ  you  tell  Dr.  Butler «  that  I  have 
taken  the  treasure  of  a  servant,  Friese,  the 
native  of  Prussia  Proper,  into  my  service 
from  his  recommendation.  He  has  been  all 
among  the  Worshippers  of  Fire  in  Persia, 
and  has  seen  Persepolis  and  all  that 

"  Hobhouse  has  made  woundy  preparations 
for  a  book  on  his  return ;  100  pens,  two 
gallons  of  japan  ink,  and  several  volumes  of 
best  blank,  is  no  bad  provision  for  a  discern- 
ing public.  I  have  laid  down  my  pen,  but 
have  promised  to  contribute  a  chapter  on 
the  state  of  morab,  &c.  &c. 

**  *  Tlie  cock  is  crowing, 
I  must  be  going. 
And  can  no  more.* 

Qhoit  qf  Otf/fh'  Thumb. 

"  Adieu. — Believe  me,"  &c.  &c. 


LBTTBm  86.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

««  Fahnouth,  June  SS.  1809. 

••  My  dear  Hodgson, 

"Before  this  reaches  you,  Hobhouse, 
two  officers'  wives,  three  children,  two 
waidnMiaids,  ditto  subalterns  for  the  troops, 
three  Portuguese  esquires  and  domestics,  in 
all  nineteen  souls,  will  have  sailed  in  the 
Lisbon  packet,  with  the  noble  Captain  Kidd, 
a  eallant  commander  as  ever  smuggled  an 
anker  of  right  Nantz. 

▼ersea  against  that  gentleman  a  frank  atowal  of  the 
wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  to  giring  tent  to  them. 
This  feet,  so  creditable  to  the  candour  of  his  nature,  I 
leara  from  a  loose  sheet  to  his  hand-writing,  containing 
the  following  corrections.  In  place  of  the  passage  be- 
gtnntog  **  Or  if  my  Muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew,"  he 
meant  to  insert— 

**  If  onoe  my  Muse  a  harsher  portrait  drew. 
Warm  with  her  wrongs,  and  deem'd  the  likeness  true, 
By  cooler  Judgment  taught,  her  feult  she  owns,.- 
With  noble  minds  a  feult,  confessed,  atones.** 
And  to  the  passage  Immediately  succeeding  his  warm 
praise  of  Dr.  Drury—**  Pomposus  fills  his  magisterial 
chair,**  it  was  his  totention  to  gite  the  foUowtog  turn :  — 
«*  Another  fills  his  magisterial  chair ; 
Reluctant  Ida  owns  a  stranger's  care ; 
Oh  may  like  honours  crown  his  Aiture  name,  — 
U  such  his  virtues,  such  shall  be  his  feme.'* 
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"  We  are  going  to  Lisbon  first,  because 
the  Malta  packet  has  sailed,  d'ye  see?  — 
from  Lisbon  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Constanti- 
nople, and  '  all  that,'  as  Orator  Henley  said, 
when  he  put  the  Church,  and  '  all  tliat,'  in 
danger.  ^ 

"  This  town  of  Falmouth,  as  you  will 
partly  coi\jecture,  is  no  great  ways  from  the 
sea.  It  is  defended  on  the  seapfiide  by  tway 
castles,  St.  Maws  and  Pendennis,  extremely 
well  <»lculated  for  annoying  every  body 
except  an  enem^.  St.  Maws  is  garrisoned 
by  an  able-bodied  person  of  fourscore,  a 
widower.  He  has  tne  whole  command  and 
sole  management  of  six  most  unmanageable 
pieces  of  ordnance,  admirably  adapted  for 
the  destruction  of  Pendennis,  a  like  tower 
of  strength  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Channel.  We  have  seen  St.  Maws,  but 
Pendennis  they  will  not  let  us  behold,  save 
at  a  distance,  because  Hobhouse  and  I  are 
suspected  of  having  already  taken  St.  Maws 
by  a  coup  de  main. 

**  The  town  contains  many  Quakers  and 
salt  fish — the  ousters  have  a  taste  of  copper, 
owing  to  the  soil  of  a  mining  country  —  the 
women  (blessed  be  the  Corporation  there- 
for !)  are  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail  when  they 
pick  and  steal,  as  happened  to  one  of  the 
rair  sex  jesterday  noon.  She  was  perti- 
nacious m  her  behaviour,  and  damned  the 
mayor. 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  can  write  aAain, 
because  it  depends  on  that  experienced  na^ 
vipator.  Captain  Kidd,  and  the  'stormy 
wmds  that  (don't^  blow '  at  this  season.  I 
leave  England  without  regret  —  I  shall  re- 
turn to  It  without  pleasure.  I  am  like 
Adam,  the  first  convict  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation, but  I  have  no  Eve,  and  have  eaten 
no  apple  but  what  was  sour  as  a  crab ;  — 
and  thus  ends  my  first  chapter.    Adieu. 

«  Yours,"  &c 


In  this  letter  the  following  lively  verses 
were  enclosed :  — 

**  Fafanonth  Bowls,  June  30. 1809. 

**  Hussa  I  Hodgfon,  we  ar«  going. 

Oar  embargo's  off  at  last ; 
FaTourable  breeses  blowing 

Beod  the  canvass  o'er  the  matt. 
From  aloft  the  signal's  streaming, 

Hark!  tlie  Ikrewdl  gon  is  fired. 
Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming. 

Tell  us  that  oar  time's  expired. 

>  [Henlef,  in  one  of  his  publications  entitled  "  Oratory 
Transactiont,"  engaged  '*  to  execute  sfaiglr  what  wonld 
sprain  a  doten  of  modem  doctors  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
—to  write,  read,  and  study  twelre  hours  a  day,  and  yet 
appear  as  trntenched  by  the  yoke  as  if  he  aerer  wore  it 
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Here's  a  rascal 
Come  to  task  all. 
Frying  from  the  Custom-faooie  t 
Trunks  unpacking. 
Cases  cracking, 
Not  a  comer  fmr  a  mousA 
'Bcxptt  unsearch'd  amid  the  radwt* 
Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Fteket. 

**  Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mo(»ing. 
And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar ; 
Baggage  from  tlie  quay  is  lowering. 
We're  impatient— push  from  sliore. 

*  Hate  a  care  1  that  case  holds  liquor— > 

Stop  the  boat  —  I'm  sick— oh  Lord  I* 

*  Sick,  ma'am,  damme,  youll  be  sidter 
Ere  you're  been  an  hour  on  board.* 

Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 
Gemroen,  ladies,  senrants,  Jacks  i 
Here  entangling. 
All  are  wrangling. 
Stuck  together  close  as  wax.— 
Such  the  general  noise  and  radiet, 
Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet. 

**  Now  we've  reach'd  her,  lo  I  the  captain. 
Gallant  Kldd,  oommands  the  crew ; 
Passengers  their  bertlis  are  cli^  in. 
Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 

*  Hey  day  I  caU  you  that  a  cabin? 
Why  'tis  hardly  three  feet  square  { 

Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Blab  in— 
Who  the  deuce  can  harbour  there  ?' 

*  Who,sir?plen^  — 
Nobles  twen^ 

Did  at  once  my  vessel  fill*  — 

*  Did  they?  Jesus,« 
How  you  squeese  us ! 

Would  to  God  they  did  so  still: 
Then  I'd  saq>e  the  heat  and  racket. 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet' 

**  Fletcher  I  Hurray  I  Bob  I  where  are  foa? 
Stretch'd  along  the  deck  like  logs  — 
Bear  a  hand,  you  Jolly  tar  you  I 

Here's  a  rope's  end  for  the  dogs. 
Hotriiouse  muttering  fearfU  curses. 
As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls } 
Now  his  breaktet,  now  his  verses, 
Vomits  forth— and  damns  our  souls. 
'  Here's  a  stanxa 
OnBraganta— 
Help  1 '— *  A  couplet  ?*»•  No,  a  cq» 
Ofwarm  water.' — 
•What's  the  matter?' 
'  Zounds  I  my  liver's  coming  up ; 
I  shaU  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  LUbon  Packet.' 

"  Now  at  length  we're  off  fbr  Tmkey, 

Lord  knows  when  we  shall  come  back  I 
Breeies  foul  and  tcmpeats  mvtky 

May  unship  us  in  a  crack. 
But,  siaoe  life  at  moat  a  jest  ii, 

As  philosofdiers  allow. 
Still  to  huigh  by  fitf  the  best  Is, 

Then  laugh  on— as  I  do  now. 


—to  teach  in  one  year  whrt  sehocds  ornntvenltlei  tndi 
in  five ;"  and  he  ftirthermore  pledged  himself  to  pei« 
severe  in  his  bold  scheme,  unta  be  had  **  put  the  Chnrdi. 
Mtf  «S  tta«,  fai  danger."] 
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Langfait  aU  thingt, 
Grait  and  small  things, 
Side  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore ; 
While  we're  quafBng, 
Let's  hare  laughing — 
Who  the  devil  cares  for  more  ?— 
Some  good  wine  I  and  who  would  lack  it, 
Bt'o  od  board  the  Lisbon  Packet  ? 

••  Bybok." 

On  the  ^  of  July  the  packet  sailed 
firom  Fahnouth,  and,  after  a  favourable  pas- 
sage of  four  days  and  a  half,  the  voyagers 
reached  Lisbon,  and  took  up  their  abode  in 
that  city.  * 

The  following  letters,  from  Lord  B^n 
to  his  friend  m.  Hodgson,  though  wntten 
in  his  most  light  and  schoolboy  strain, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  first  impres- 
sions that  his  residence  in  Lisbon  made 
uj^n  him.  Such  letters,  too,  contrasted 
with  the  noble  stanzas  on  Portugal  in 
"  Childe  Harold,"  will  show  how  various 
were  the  moods  of  his  versatile  mind,  and 
what  different  aspects  it  could  take  when  in 
repose  or  on  the  wing. 


LBTTBBSr. 


TO  MB.  HODGSON. 


*'  LUbon,  July  16. 1809. 

**Thus  fiir  have  we  pursued  our  route, 
and  seen  all  sorts  of  marvellous  sights,  pa- 
laces, convents,  &c, ;  —  which,  being  to  be 
heard  in  my  friend  Hobhouse*s  forthcoming 
Book  of  Travels,  I  shall  not  anticipate  by 
smu^Hng  any  -account  whatsoever  to  you  in 
a  pnvate  and  clandestine  manner.  I  must 
just  observe,  that  the  village  of  Cintra  in 
Estremadura  is  the  most  beautifiil,  perhaps, 
in  the  world. 

"  I  am  very  happy  here,  because  I  loves 
oranges,  and  talk  bad  Latin  to  the  monks, 
who  understand  it,  as  it  is  like  their  own, — 
and  I  goes  into  society  (with  my  pocket- 
pistols),  and  I  swims  in  the  Tagus  all  across 
at  once,  and  I  rides  on  an  ass  or  a  mule, 
and  swears  Portuguese,  and  have  ^ot  a 
diarrhoea  and  bites  from  the  musqmtoes. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Comfort  must  not  be 
expected  by  folks  that  go  a  pleasuring. 

•*  When  the  Portuguese  are  pertinacious, 
I  say,  *  Carracho  I  * — the  great  oath  of  the 
grandees,  that  very  well  supplies  the  place 

>  Lord  Bjron  used  sometimes  to  mention  a  strange 
etory,  which  the  commander  of  the  packet,  Captahi  Kidd, 
rdated  to  htan  on  the  passage.  This  eOcer  stated  that, 
iMing  asleep  one  night  in  his  berth,  he  was  awakened  by 
the  pressure  ot  something  heayy  on  his  limbs,  and,  there 
being  a  (hint  Ughtin  the  room,  could  see,  as  he  thought, 
distinctly,  the  figure  of  his  brother,  who  was  at  that  time 
In  the  naral  serrice  in  the  East  Indies,  dressed  in  his 
miform,  and  stretched  across  the  bed.  Concluding  It  to 
be  an  Uhision  of  the  senses,  he  shut  his  eyes  and  made 
an  eflbrt  to  sleep.  But  still  the  same  pressure  continued, 
aodttUl,  M  often  as  he  Tentored  to  take  another  look, 
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of  '  Damme,*  —  and,  when  dissatisfied  with 
my  neighbour,  I  pronounce  him  *  Ambra  di 
merdo.'  With  these  two  phrases,  and  a 
third,  'Avra  bouro,'  which  signifieth  *Get 
an  ass,'  I  am  universally  understood  to  be  a 
person  of  degree  and  a  master  of  languages. 
How  merrily  we  lives  that  travellers  be!  — 
if  we  had  food  and  raiment.  But,  in  sober 
sadness,  any  thing  is  better  than  Eneland, 
and  I  am  infinitely  amused  with  my  pi^rim- 
age  as  far  as  it  hai  gone. 

"  To-morrow  we  start  to  ride  post  near 
400  miles  as  fSu*  as  Gibraltar,  where  we  em- 
bark for  Melita  and  Byzantium.  A  letter 
to  Malta  will  find  me,  or  to  be  forwarded,  if 
I  am  absent  Pray  embrace  the  Drury  and 
Dwyer,  and  all  the  Ephesians  you  encounter. 
I  am  writing  with  Butler's  clonative  pencil, 
which  makes  my  bad  hand  worse.  Excuse 
illegibility. 

*'  Hodgson  I  send  me  the  news,  and  the 
deaths  and  defeats  and  capital  crimes  and 
the  misfortunes  of  one's  fiiends  ;  and  let  us 
hear  of  literary  matters,  and  the  contro- 
versies and  the  critidsms.  AH  this  will  be 
pleasant — *  Suave  mari  magno,' &c.  Talking 
of  that,  I  have  been  sea-sick,  and  sick  of  the 
sea. 

"  Adieu.    Yours  faithfully,"  &c. 

Lbttsb  88.       TO  KB.  HODGSON. 

**  Gibraltar,  August  6. 1809. 

**  I  have  just  arrived  at  this  place  afler  a 
journey  through  Portugal,  and  a  part  of 
Spain,  of  nearly  500  miles.  We  Icfl  Lisbon 
and  travelled  on  horseback  ^  to  Seville  and 
Cadiz,  and  thence  in  the  Hyperion  firigate 
to  Gibraltar.  The  horses  are  excellent  — 
we  rode  seventy  miles  a  day.  Eggs  and 
wine,  and  hard  beds,  are  all  the  accommodation 
we  found,  and,  in  such  torrid  weather,  quite 
enough.  My  health  is  better  than  in  England. 

"  ^ville  is  a  fine  town,  and  the  Sierra 
Morena,  part  of  which  we  crossed,  a  very 
sufficient  mountain ;  but  damn  description, 
it  is  idwavs  disgusting.  Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz ! 
—  it  is  tne  first  spot  in  the  creation.  The 
beau^  of  its  streets  and  mansions  is  only 
excelled  by  the  loveliness  of  its  inhabitants. 
For,  with  all  national  pr^'udice,  I  must  con- 


he  saw  the  figure  lying  across  him  in  the  same  position. 
To  add  to  the  wonder,  on  putting  his  hand  forth  to  touch 
this  form,  he  found  the  uniform,  In  which  it  appeared  to 
be  dressed,  dripping  wet.  On  the  entrance  of  one  of 
his  brother  oflBcers,  to  whom  he  called  out  in  alarm,  the 
apparition  ranlshed;  but  in  a  few  months  after  he  re- 
ceived the  startling  intelligence  that  on  that  night  his 
brother  had  been  drowned  in  the  Indian  seas.  Of  the 
supernatural  character  of  this  appearance,  Captain  Kidd 
himself  did  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  doubt. 

t  The  baggage  and  part  of  the  senrants  were  sent  by 
sea  to  Gtbrattar. 
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fess  the  women  of  Cadiz  are  as  &r  superior 
to  the  English  women  in  beauty  as  the 
Spaniards  are  inferior  to  the  English  in 
every  quality  that  dignifies  the  name  of  man. 
Just  as  I  be^n  to  know  the  principal  persons 
of  the  city,  I  was  obliged  to  sail. 

**  You  will  not  expect  a  long  letter  after 
mv  riding  so  far  '  on  hollow  pampered  jades 
of  Asia.*  Talking  of  Asia  puts  me  in  mind 
of  Afiica,  which  is  within  fiye  miles  of  my 
present  residence.  I  am  going  over  before  i 
go  on  to  Constantinople. 

**  Cadiz  is  a  complete  Cythera.  Many  of 
the  grandees  who  nave  Icn  Madrid  during 
the  troubles  reside  there,  and  I  do  believe  it 
is  the  prettiest  and  cleanest  town  in  Europe. 
London  is  filthy  in  the  comparison.  TheSpa^ 
nish  women  are  all  alike,  their  education  the 
same.  The  wife  of  a  duke  is,  in  information, 
as  the  wife  of  a  peasant, —  the  wife  of  pea- 
sant, in  manner,  equal  to  a  duchess.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  fiiscmatinff ;  but  their  minds 
have  only  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their 
lives  is  intrigue. 

"  I  have  seen  Sir  John  Can*  at  Seville  and 
Cadiz,  and,  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been 
down  on  my  knees  to  beg  he  would  not  put 
me  into  black  and  white.  ^  Pray  rememoer 
me  to  the  Drurys  and  the  Davies,  and  all  of 
that  stamp  who  are  yet  extant.  >  Send  me 
a  letter  and  news  to  Malta.  My  next  epistle 
shall  be  fi'om  Mount  Caucasus  or  Mount 
Sion.  I  shall  return  to  Spain  before  I  see 
England,  for  I  am  enamoured  of  the  country. 
**  Adieu,  and  beUeve  me,"  &c^ 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Byron,  dated  a  few 
days  later,  firom  Gibraltar,  he  recapitulates 
the  same  account  of  his  progress,  only 
dwelling  rather  more  di£fusely  on  some  of  the 
details.  Thus,  of  Cintra  and  Mafi^ :  —  **  To 
make  amends  for  this  3,  the  yiOs^e  of  Cintra, 
about  fifteen  miles  fi*om  the  capital,  is,  per- 
haps in  every  respect,  the  most  deli^tfiil  in 
Europe;  it  contains  beauties  of  every  de- 

>  [**  Once  ttopplog  at  an  inn  at  Dmidalk,  the  Doan 
was  so  much  amused  with  a  prating  barber,  that  rather 
than  be  alone  he  intlted  him  to  dinner.  The  fellow  was 
r^otced  at  this  unexpected  honour,  and  being  dressed 
out  fai  his  best  apparel  come  to  the  inn,  first  inquiring 
of  the  groom  what  the  dergjrman's  name  was  who  had 
fo  kindly  invited  him.  *  What  the  Tengeance,'  said  the 
servant,  •  don't  you  know  Dean  Swift  ?•  At  which  the 
barber  turned  pale,  and  running  into  the  house  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  intreated  the  Dean  *  not  to  put  him  Into 
print ;  for  that  he  was  a  poor  barber,  had  a  large  fkmily 
to  maintain,  and  if  his  rererence  put  him  into  black  and 
white  he  should  lose  all  his  customers.'  Swift  laughed 
heartily  at  the  poor  fellow's  shnpUdty.  bade  him  sit 
down  and  eat  his  dinner  in  peace,  for  he  auured  him  he 
would  neither  put  him  nor  his  wife  in  print."— ;S*«. 
rieUm*tL(/ieqfSwi/t.2 

«•*  ThU  sort  of  passage."  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  fai  a  note 
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scription,  natural  and  artificial.  Palaces  and 
gardens  rising  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  cataracts, 
and  precipices;  convents  on  stupendous 
heights — a  distant  view  of  the  sea  and  the 
Tagus;  and,  besides  (though  that  is  a 
secondary  consideration),  is  remaiiuible  as 
the  scene  of  Sir  Hew  Dahymple's  Con- 
vention.«  It  unites  in  itself  m  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  western  highlands,  with  the 
verdure  of  the  south  of  Fraoice.  Near  this 
place,  about  ten  miles  to  the  ri^t,  b  the 
palace  of  Mafil^  the  boast  of  Portu^  as  it 
might  be  of  any  other  country,  in  point  of 
munificence  without  elegance.  There  is  a 
convent  annexed ;  the  monks,  who  possess 
large  revenues,  are  courteous  enough,  and 
understand  Latin,  so  that  we  had  a  Ions 
conversation :  they  have  a  large  library,  and 
asked  me  if  the  EnglUh  had  anjf  bods  in 
their  country?" 

An  adventure  which  he  met  with  at 
Seville,  characteristic  both  of  the  country 
and  of  himself,  is  thus  d^cribed  in  the  same 
letter  to  Mrs.  B;p>n :  — 

"  We  lodged  in  the  house  of  two  Spanish 
unmarried  ladies,  who  possess  six  houses  in 
Seville,  and  gave  me  a  curious  specimen  of 
Spanish  manners.  They  are  women  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  eldest  a  fine  woman,  the 
youngest  pretty,  but  not  so  ffood  a  figure  as 
Donna  Josepha.  The  fi'eedom  of  manner, 
which  is  general  here,  astonished  me  not  a 
little ;  and  in  the  course  of  fiuther  observ- 
ation, I  find  that  reserve  is  not  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Spanish  belles,  who  are,  in 
general,  very  handsome,  with  large  black 
eyes,  and  very  fine'  forms.  The  eldest 
honoured  your  unwcrthy  son  with  very  par- 
ticular attention,  embracing  him  with  great 
tenderness  at  parting  (I  was  there  but  three 
days),  after  cuttii^  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and 
presenting  him  with  one  of  her  own,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  which  I  send,  and  b^ 
you  will  retain  till  my  return.  Her  last 
words  were, '  Adios,  tu  hermoso  I  me  gusto 

on  his  copy  of  this  letter.  **  constantly  occurs  In  his  cor- 
respondence. Nor  was  his  interest  confined  to  mere 
remembrances  and  inquiries  after  health.^  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  state  aU  he  has  done  for  numerous  firiends,  be 
would  appear  amiable  indeed.  For  mysrif.  I  am  bound 
to  acknowledge,  in  the  lUllest  and  warmest  manner,  his 
most  generoQf  and  well-timed  aid ;  and,  were  my  poor 
Mend  Bland  alive,  he  would  as  gladly  bear  the  like  tea- 
timony ;— though  K  have  most  reason,  of  all  men,  to 
do  so." 

*  The  filthiness  of  Lisbon  and  iU  Inhabitants. 

4  Colonel  Napier,  in  «  note  in  his  able  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  notices  the  mistake  Into  which  Lord 
Byron  and  others  were  led  on  this  subi«ct ;— the  sig- 
nature of  the  CouTention,  as  well  as  all  the  other  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  It.  having  taken  place  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  flrom  Cintra.    [See  Works,  p.  9^.] 
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mucho.' — *  Adieu,  you  pretty  fellow  I  you 

E lease  me  much,'  She  ofiered  me  a  share  of 
er  ajMutment,  which  my  virtue  induced  me 
to  decline;  she  laughed,  and  said  I  had 
soDoe  English  *  amante '  (lover ),  and  added 
that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  an  officer 
in  the  Spanisn  army." 

Among  the  beauties  of  Cadiz,  his  imagin- 
ation, dsizzled  by  the  attractions  of  the  many, 
was  on  the  point,  it  would  appear  from  the 
following,  or  being  fixed  by  one: -^ 

**  Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz,  is  the  most  delight- 
ful town  I  ever  beheld,  very  different  from  our 
English  cities  in  every  respect  except  cleanli- 
ness ^and  it  is  as  clean  as  London),  but  still 
beautiful,  and  full  of  the  finest  women  in 
Spain,  the  Cadiz  belles  being  the  Lancashire 
witches  of  their  land.  Just  as  I  was  intro- 
duced and  began  to  like  the  grandees,  I  was 
forced  to  leave  it  for  this  cursed  place  i  but 
before  I  return  to  England  I  will  visit  it 
again. 

"  The  night  before  I  lef^  it,  I  sat  in  the 
box  at  the  opera  with  admiral  Cordova's 
&mily;  he  is  the  commander  whom  Lord 
St.  Vincent  defeated  in  1797,  and  has  an 
aged  wife  and  a  fine  daughter,  Sennorita 
Cordova.  The  girl  is  very  pretty,  in  the 
Spanish  style  ;  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means 
inferior  to  the  English  in  charms,  and  cer- 
tainly superior  in  fiiscination.  Long  black 
hair,  darx  languishing  eyes,  clear  olive  com- 
plexions, and  forms  more  graceful  in  motion 
than  can  be  conceived  by  an  Englishman 
used  to  the  drowsy,  listless  air  of  his  coun- 
tr3rwomen,  added  to  the  most  becoming  dress, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  decent  in  the 
worid,  render  a  Spanish  beauty  irresistible. 

"  Miss  Cordova  and  her  little  brother 
understood  a  little  French,  and,  after  regret- 
ting my  ignorance  of  the  Spanish,  she  pro- 
posed to  become  my  preceptress  in  that 
language.  I  could  only  reply  by  a  low  bow, 
ana  express  my  r^ret  that  I  quitted  Cadiz 
too  soon  to  permit  me  to  make  the  progress 
which  would  doubtless  attend  my  studies 
under  so  charming  a  directress.  I  was 
standing  at  the  back  of  the  box,  which  re- 
sembles our  Opera  boxes,  (the  theatre  is 
large  and  finely  decorated,  the  music  ad- 
mirable,) in  the  manner  which  Englishmen 
generally  adopt,  for  fear  of  incommoding  the 
tfidies  in  front,  when  this  fidr  Spaniard  dis- 

1  [In  «  letter  of  tiie  lame  date  Lord  Byron  says:  **  I 
beg  leftTe  to  obterre,  Uiat  intrigue  here  is  thebusineM  of 
life ;  when  a  woman  marries  she  throws  off  all  restraint, 
but  I  beliere  their  conduct  is  idiaste  enough  before.  If 
foa  malbe  a  proposal,  wlilch  in  England  would  bring  a 
bos  OD  tlie  ear  from  the  meekest  of  Tirgins,  to  a  Spanish 
girl,  the  thanks  you  for  the  honour  you  intend  her,  and 
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possessed  an  old  woman  (an  aunt  or  a 
duenna)  of  her  chair,  and  commanded  me  to 
be  seated  next  herself,  at  a  tolerable  distance 
firom  her  mamma.  Ajt  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance I  withdrew,  and  was  lounging  with 
a  party  of  men  in  the  passage,  when,  en 
pattant,  the  lady  turned  round  and  called 
me,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  her 
to  the  admiral's  mansion.  I  have  an  in- 
vitation on  my  return  to  Cadiz,  which  I  shall 
accept  if  I  repass  through  the  country  on  my 
return  Grom  Asia.**  ^ 

To  these  adventures,  or  rather  glimpses  of 
adventures,  which  he  met  with  in  his  hasty 
passage  through  Spain,  he  adverted,  I  recol- 
lect, briefly,  in  the  early  part  of  his  **  Memo- 
randa ;  **  and  it  was  the  younger,  I  think,  of 
his  fair  hostesses  at  Senile,  whom  he  there 
described  himself  as  making  earnest  love  to, 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  **  For  some 
time,**  he  said,  "  I  went  on  prosperously  both 
as  a  linguist  and  a  lover  2,  till  at  lengUi,  the 
lady  took  a  fimcy  to  a  ring  which  I  wore, 
and  set  her  heart  on  my  giving  it  to  her,  as 
a  pledge  of  my  sincenty.  lliis,  however, 
could  not  be :  —  sny  thing  but  the  ring,  I 
declared,  was  at  her  service,  and  much  more 
than  its  value, — but  the  ring  itself  I  had 
made  a  vow  never  to  give  away."  The 
young  Spaniard  grew  angry  as  the  contention 
went  on,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  lover 
became  angry  also ;  till,  at  length,  the  affair 
ended  by  their  separating  unsuccessful  on 
both  sides.  "  Soon  after  this,**  said  he,  **  I 
sailed  for  Malta,  and  there  parted  with  both 
my  heart  and  ring." 

In  the  letter  from  (Hbraltar,  just  cited,  he 
adds — **  I  am  going  over  to  Afiica  to- 
morrow; it  is  only  six  miles  firom  this 
fortress.  My  next  stase  is  Cagliari  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  I  shall  be  presented  to  his 
nuyesty.  I  have  a  most  superb  uniform  as 
a  court-dress,  indispensable  in  travelling.** 
His  plan  of  visiting  Afiica  was,  howev^,  re- 
linc^uished.  After  a  short  stav  at  Gibraltar, 
during  which  he  dined  one  day  with  Lady 
Westmoreland,  and  another  with  General 
Castanos,  he,  on  the  19th  of  August,  took 
his  departure  for  Malta,  in  the  packet,  having 
first  sent  Joe  Murrav  and  youn^  Rushton 
back  to  England, — the  latter  being  unable, 
fix)m  ill  health,  to  accompany  him  any  further. 
**  Prtiy,"  he  says  to  his  mother,  **  show  the 


replies,  *  Wait  till  I  am  married,  and  Ishallbe  too  hl^)py/ 
This  is  literally  and  strictly  true."] 

*  We  find  an  allusion  to  this  inddent  in  Don  Joan: ^ 
**  'Tis  pleasing  to  be  school'd  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes  —  that  is,  I  mean. 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  Uught  are  young. 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  hare  been,*'  Ac. 
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lad  every  kindness,  as  he  b  my  great  ^ 
vourite* » 

He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  &tber  of  the 
boy,  which  gives  so  favourable  an  impression 
of  his  thoughtfulness  and  kindliness,  that  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  in- 
troduce it  here. 

Lbttbb  89.       TO  MR.  RUSHTON, 

-  Gibraltar,  August  IS.  1809. 

•*  Mr.  Rushton, 

•*  I  have  sent  Robert  home  with  Mr. 
Murray,  because  the  country  which  I  am 
about  to  travel  through  is  in  a  state  which 
renders  it  unsafe,  particularly  for  one  so 
young.  I  allow  you  to  deduct  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  a  year  for  his  education  for 
three  years,  provided  I  do  not  return  before 
that  time,  and  I  desire  he  may  be  considered 
as  in  my  service.  Let  every  care  be  taken 
of  him,  and  let  him  be  sent  to  school.  In 
case  of  my  death  I  have  provided  enough  in 
my  will  to  render  him  independent.  He  has 
braved  extremely  well,  and  has  travelled  a 
fipreat  deal  for  the  time  of  his  absence.  De- 
duct the  expense  of  his  education  from  your 
rent.  "  Byron." 

It  was  the  &te  of  Lord  Byron,  throughout 
life,  to  meet,  wherever  he  went,  with  per- 
sons who,  by  some  tinge  of  the  extraordinary 
in  their  own  fates  or  characters,  were  pre- 
pared to  enter,  at  once,  into  full  sympathy 
with  his  ;  and  to  this  attraction,  by  which 
he  drew  towards  him  all  strange  and  eccen- 
tric spirits,  he  owed  some  of  the  most  agree- 
able connections  of  his  life,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  most  troublesome.  Of  the  former 
description  was  an  intimacy  which  he  now 
cultivated  during  his  short  sojourn  at  Malta. 
The  lady  with  whom  he  formed  this  ac- 
quaintance was  the  same  addressed  by  him 
under  the  name  of  "Florence"  in  Childe 
Harold ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  from 
Malta,  he  thus  describes  her  in  prose :  — 
**  This  letter  is  committed  to  the  charge  of 
a  very  extraordinary  woman,  whom  you 
have  doubtless  heard  of,  Mrs.  S  *  S  ♦ 
[Spencer  Smith],  of  whose  escape  the  Mar- 
quis de  Salvo  published  a  narrative  a  few 
years  ago.  >  She  has  since  been  shipwrecked. 


1  The  postscript  to  this  letter  is  as  foUows :  —  **  P.S. 
So  Lord  G.  Is  married  to  a  rustic  t  Well  done  I  If  I  wed, 
I  will  bring  you  borne  a  sultana,  with  half  a  dosen  dtles 
for  a  dowry,  and  reconcile  you  to  an  Ottoman  daughter- 
in«law  with  a  bushel  of  pearls,  not  larger  than  ostrich 
eggs,  or  smaller  than  walnuts.'*  [Henry-Edward,  nine- 
teenth Baron  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  married,  21  June,  1809, 
Anna-Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Kellam,  of  Ryton- 
upon-Dunsmore,  Warwick.  His  lordship  died  in  Oct. 
1810.] 

s  [Bntitled  »  TraTels,  in  ttie  year  1806,  fWm  Italy  to 
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and  her  life  has  been  from  its  commence- 
ment so  fertile  in  remarkable  incidents,  that 
in  a  romance  they  would  appear  improbable. 
She  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  wnere  her 
&ther.  Baron  H  *  [Herbert]  was  Austrian 
ambassador;  married  unhappily,  yet  has 
never  been  impeached  in  point  or  character ; 
excited  the  vengeance  ot  Buonaparte  by  a 
part  in  some  conspiracy ;  several  times  risked 
ner  life  ;  and  is  not  yet  twenty-five.  ^  She  is 
here  on  her  way  to  England,  to  join  her 
husband,  being  obliged  to  leave  Trieste, 
where  she  was  paying  a  visit  to  her  mother, 
by  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  embfu^s 
soon  in  a  ship  of  war.  Since  my  arrival 
here,  I  have  had  scarcely  any  other  com- 
panion. I  have  found  her  very  pretty, 
very  accomplished,  and  extremely  eccenteic 
Buonaparte  is  even  now  so  incensed  against 
her,  that  her  life  would  be  in  some  danger  if 
she  were  taken  prisoner  a  second  time," 

The  tone  in  which  he  addresses  this  fur 
heroine  in  Childe  Harold  is  (consistently 
with  the  above  dispassionate  account  of  her) 
that  of  the  purest  admiration  and  interest, 
unwarmed  by  any  more  ardent  sentiment : — 

**  Sweet  Florence  I  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveleu  heart,  it  would  be  thine : 
But,  check'd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  ofRsring  at  thy  shrine. 

Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  fior  mine. 

Thus  Harold  deem*d  as  <m  that  lady's  eye 

He  lookM,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought. 

Save  admiration,  glancing  harmless  by,"  &c  ftc 

In  one  so  imaginative  as  Lord  Byron, 
who,  while  he  infused  so  much  of  his  life 
into  his  poetry,  mingled  also  not  a  little 
of  poetry  with  his  life,  it  is  difficult,  in  un- 
ravelling the  texture  of  his  feelings,  to 
distinguish  at  all  times  between  the  rancifiil 
and  the  real.  His  description  here,  for 
instance,  of  the  unmoved  and  "loveless 
heart,"  with  which  he  contemplated  even 
the  charms  of  this  attractive  person,  is 
wholly  at  variance,  not  only  with  the  anec- 
dote from  his  •*  Memoranda"  which  I  have 
recalled,  but  with  the  statements  in  many  of 
his  subsequent  letters,  and,  above  all,  with 
one  of  the  most  gracefril  of  his  lesser  poems, 
purporting  to  be  addressed  to  this  same  lady 
during  a  thunder-storm,  on  his  road  to  Zitza.3 

England,  through  the  Tyrol,  ftc. ;  containing  an  account 
of  the  liberation  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  from  the  Fkvsch 
Police.*'  18mo.l807.] 

9  The  following  stanxas  from  ttds  little  poem  hare  a 
music  in  them,  which,  hMlependently  of  all  meaning,  la 
enchanting: — 

**  And  since  I  now  remember  thee 
In  darkness  and  in  dread. 
As  in  those  hours  of  revelry. 
Which  mirth  and  music  sped  t 
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Notwithstanding^  howeyer,  these  counter 
evidences,  I  am  much  disposed  to  beliere 
that  the  rq^resentadon  of  the  state  of  heart 
in  the  foregoing  extract  from  Childe  Harold 
may  be  regards  as  the  true  one  ;  and  that 
the  notion  of  his  being  in  love  was  but  a 
dream  that  sprung  up  sSberwards,  when  the 
imi^  of  the  fidr  Florence  had  become  ideal- 
iseclin  his  fancy,  and  every  remembrance  of 
their  pleasant  hours  among  "  Calypso's  isles" 
came  invested  by  his  imagination  with  the 
warm  aroect  of  love.  It  will  be  recoUected 
that  to  tne  chilled  and  sated  feelings  which 
early  indulgence,  and  almost  as  eany  disen- 
chantment, had  left  behind,  he  attributes  in 
these  verses  the  calm  and  passionless  regard 
with  which  even  attractions  like  those  of 
Florence  were  viewed  by  him.  That  such 
was  actually  his  distaste,  at  this  period,  to 
all  real  objects  of  love  or  passion  i^however 
his  &ncv  could  call  up  creatures  or  its  own 
to  worship)  there  is  every  reason  to  believe ; 
and  the  same  morbid  indifference  to  those 
pleasures  he  had  once  so  ardently  pursued 
still  continued  to  be  professed  by  him  on  his 
return  to  England.  No  anchoret,  indeed, 
could  claim  for  himself  much  more  apathy 
towards  all  such  allurements  than  he  did  at 
that  p«iod.  But  to  be  thus  saved  from 
temptation  was  a  dear-bought  safety,  and,  at 
the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  satiety  and  dis- 
gust are  but  melancholy  substitutes  for 
virtue. 

The  brig  of  war,  in  which  they  sailed, 
having  been  ordered  to  convoy  a  fleet  of 
small  merchant^nen  to  Patras  and  Prevesa, 
they  remained,  for  two  or  three  days,  at 
anchor  off  the  former  place.  From  thence, 
proceeding  to  their  ultmiate  destination,  and 
catrhing  a  sunset  view  of  Missolonglu  in 
thdr  way,  they  landed,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  Prevesa. 

The  route  which  Lord  Byron  now  took 
through  Albania,  as  well  as  those  subsequent 
journevs  through  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
which  ne  performed  in  company  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  may  be  traced,  by  such  as 
are  desirous  of  details  on  the  subject,  in  the 
account  which  the  latter  gentleman  has  given 
of  his  travels ;  an  account  which,  interesting 
from  its  own  excellence  in  every  merit  that 
should  adorn  such  a  work,  becomes  still 
more  so  from  the  feeling  that  Lord  Byron 
is,  as  it  were,  present  through  its  paces,  and 
that  we  there  follow  his  first  youthnd  foot- 
steps into  the  land  with  whose  name  he  has 
intertwined  his  own  for  ever.    As  I  am  en- 


'  Do  tboo,  amidst  the  fkir  white  walls. 
If  Cadis  yet  be  free. 
At  tfanes,  from  oat  her  latticed  halls. 
Look  o*er  the  dark  blue  sea  { 


^' 


abled,  however,  by  the  letters  of  the  noble 
poet  to  his  mother,  as  well  as  by  other,  still 
more  curious,  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time 
published,  to  ^ve  his  own  n^id  and  lively 
sketches  of  his  wanderinfi;s,  I  shall  content 
myself,  after  this  general  reference  to  the 
volume  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  with  such  occa- 
sional extracts  firom  its  pages  as  may  throw 
light  upon  the  letters  of  nis  friend. 


Lims  40.       TO  MRS.  BYRON. 

**  Freresa,  Norember  12. 1800. 
"  My  dear  Mother, 

**  I  have  now  been  some  time  in  Turkey : 
this  place  is  on  the  coast,  but  I  have  tra- 
versed the  interior  of  the  province  of  Albania 
on  a  visit  to  the  Pacha.  I  left  Malta  in  the 
Spider,  a  brig  of  war,  on  the  21st  of  Sc^ 
tember,  and  arrived  in  eight  days  at  Prevesa. 
I  thence  have  been  about  150  miles,  as  &t 
as  Tepaleen,  his  Highness's  country  palace, 
where  I  stayed  three  days.  The  name  of 
the  Pacha  b  A&,  and  he  is  considered  a  man 
of  the  first  abilities  :  he  governs  the  whole 
of  Albania  (the  ancient  filyricum},  Epirus, 
and  part  of  Macedonia.  His  son,  Vely 
Pacha,  to  whom  he  has  given  me  letters, 
governs  the  Morea,  and  has  sreat  influence  in 
Egypt ;  in  short,  he  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
fulmen  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  When  I 
reached  Yanina,  the  capital,  after  ajoumey  of 
three  days  over  the  mountains,  througjd  a 
country  of  the  most  picturesque  beauty,  I 
found  that  Ali  Pacha  was  with  nis  army  m  II- 
lyricum,  besieging  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  castle 
of  Berat.  He  had  heard  that  an  Englishman 
of  rank  was  in  his  dominions,  and  had  left 
orders  in  Yanina  with  the  commandant  to 
provide  a  house,  and  supply  me  with  every 
kind  of  necessarv  gratis;  and,  though  I 
have  been  allowed  to  make  presents  to  the 
slaves,  &c.,  I  have  not  been  permitted  to 
pay  for  a  single  article  of  household  con- 
sumption. 

"I  rode  out  on  the  vizier's  horses,  and 
saw  the  palaces  of  himself  and  grandsons  : 
thev  are  splendid,  but  too  much  ornamented 
with  silk  and  gold.  I  then  went  over  the 
mountains  through  Zitza,  a  village  with  a 
Greek  monastery  (where  I  slept  on  my 
return),  in  the  most  beautifiil  situation 
(always  excepting  Cintra,  in  Portugal)  I 
ever  beheld.  In  nine  days  I  reached  Te- 
paleen. Our  journey  was  much  prolonged 
by  the  torrents  that  had  fallen  from  the 
mountains,  and  intersected  the  roads.  I  shall 


**  Then  think  npon  Calypso's  isles, 
Endear'd  by  days  gone  by ; 
To  others  giro  a  thousand  smiles. 
To  me  a  single  sigh,**  ftc  See. 
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never  forget  the  singular  scene '  on  entering 
Tepaleen  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  sun 
was  going  down.  It  brought  to  my  mind 
(with  some  change  of  dress,  however)  Scott's 
aescription  of  Branksome  Castle  in  his  La^, 
and  the  feudal  system. «  The  Albanians,  m 
their  dresses,  (the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world*  consistmg  of  a  long  while  kill,  gold 
worked  cloak,  crimson  velvet  gold4aced 
jacket  and  waistcoat,  silver-mounted  pistols 
and  daggers,)  the  Tartars  with  their  high 
caps,  the  Turks  in  their  vast  pelisses  and 
turbans,  the  soldiers  and  black  slaves  with 
the  horses,  the  former  in  groups  in  an  im- 
mense lai^ge  open  gallery  in  fit>nt  of  the 
palace,  the  latter  pliu^ed  in  a  kind  of  cloister 
below  it,  two  hundred  steeds  read^  capa^ 
risoned  to  move  in  a  moment,  couriers  en- 
tering or  passing  out  with  the  despatches, 
the  kettle-drums  beating,  boys  calung  the 
hour    firom    the   minaret  of  the  mosque, 

>  The  following  Is  Mr.  Hobhouie'i  leu  embellished 
description  of  this  scene :  —  **  The  court  at  TepeUene, 
which  was  endosed  on  two  sides  bj  the  palace,  and  oo 
the  other  two  sides  by  a  liigb  wall,  presented  as,  at  our 
first  entrance,  with  a  sight  something  like  what  we  might 
hate,  perh^M^  beheld  some  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
castle-yard  of  a  great  feudal  lord.  Soldiers,  with  their 
arms  piled  against  the  wall  near  than,  were  assembled 
in  different  parts  of  the  square ;  some  of  them  padng 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  and  others  sitttag  on 
the  ground  in  groups.  Several  horses,  completely  capa- 
risoned, were  leading  about,  whilst  others  were  neighing 
under  the  hands  of  the  grooms.  In  the  part  farthest 
firom  the  dwelling,  preparations  were  making  for  the 
feast  of  the  ni^t ;  and  sereral  Uds  and  sheep  were  being 
dressed  by  cooks  who  were  themselves  half  armed. 
Every  thing  wore  a  most  martial  look,  though  not  ex- 
actly in  the  style  of  the  head-quarters  of  a  Christian 
general ;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  most  com- 
mon dress,  without  shoes,  and  having  more  wildness  In 
their  air  and  manner  than  the  Albanians  we  had  before 
seen.** 

On  comparing  this  description,  which  Is  itself  suffi- 
ciently strOdng,  with  those  which  Lord  Bynm  has  given 
of  the  same  scene,  both  in  the  letter  to  his  mother,  and 
In  the  second  canto  of  Chllde  Harold,  we  gain  some 
Insight  into  the  process  by  which  imagination  elevates, 
without  felsiiying,  reality,  and  fects  become  brightened 
and  refined  into  poetry.  Ascending  fi-om  the  repre- 
sentation drawn  feithftillyon  the  spot  by  the  traveller, 
to  the  more  fendftil  arrangement  of  the  same  materials 
in  the  letter  of  the  poet,  we  at  length,  by  one  stop  more, 
arrive  at  that  consummate,  idealised  picture,  the  result 
of  both  memory  and  invention  combined,  which  in  the 
following  splendid  stansas  is  presented  to  us :  — 

**  Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparations  shook  the  court. 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait ; 
Within  a  paUce.  and  without  a  fort : 

Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 

**  Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store. 
Circled  the  wide-extending  court  below ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adom'd  the  corrldore ; 
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altogether,  with  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  building  itself,  formed  a  new  and  d&- 
lightfiil  spectacle  to  a  stranger.  ^  I  was 
conducted  to  a  very  handsome  apartment, 
and  my  health  inquired  after  by  the  vizir's 
secretary, ' ^la^mode  Turque I' 

'*  The  next  day  I  was  introduced  to  Ali 
Paduu  I  was  dressed  in  a  fiill  suit  of  staff* 
uniform,  witA  a  very  magnificent  sabre,  &c«. 
The  vizier  received  me  in  a  laige  room  paved 
with  marble ;  a  fountain  was  playing  m  the 
centre ;  the  apartment  was  surrounded  by 
scarlet  ottomans. «  He  received  me  standing, 
a  wonderfid  compliment  fix>m  a  Mussulman, 
and  made  me  sit  down  on  his  right  hand.  I 
have  a  Greek  interpreter  for  general  use, 
but  a  physician  of  Ah's  named  Femlano,  who 
understands  Ladn,  acted  for  me  on  this  oc- 
casion. His  first  Question  was,  why,  at  so 
early  an  age,  I  left  my  country?^  —  (the 
Turks  have  no  idea  of  travelling  for  amuse- 


And  oft-times  through  the  area's  edioing  door 
Some  high-aqpp'd  Tartar  qmrr'd  his  steed  away ; 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array,  [of  day. 

While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the  close 

**  The  wild  Albanian.  klrUed  to  his  knee. 
With  shawLgirt  head  and  ornamented  gun. 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fidr  to  see  ^ 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Ifaoedon ; 
The  Delhi,  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek  ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son ; 
The  bearded  Turk  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak. 

Master  of  all  around — too  potent  to  be  meek, 

**  Are  mix'd,  conspicuous  :  some  recline  in  groiqw. 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground ; 
Half  whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate ; 
Hark  I  firom  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound. 
The  Muessin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 

**Tbere  is  no  god  but  God  t— to  prqrer— lo  1   God  is 
greatl'"  CJUfde  Harold^  Cmto  IL 

s  [See  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrd.  canto  i.  Scott's  Po- 
etical Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  49.  ed.  1833.] 

a  [**  In  the  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  Lord  Bynm 
has  admirably  characterised  this  scene  as  he  saw  it  in  the 
seraglio  of  the  Virgin  at  Tepalenl.    His  pictures  are  as 
minutely  accurate  In  their  .descriptive  details,  as  they  are 
splendid  and  imposing  in  the  poetry  which  conveys  them 
to  the  eye  of  the  reader."— Dm.  Holland.] 
*  [**  In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  firom  the  centre  rose. 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  fireshneu  fling. 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Ali  recUned.  ftc.  —  Childt  Harold,  c  U.  st.  63.1 

'  [*'  We  told  him  the  desire  of  seeing  so  great  a  man 
as  himself.  *  Aye,*  returned  he,  *  did  you  ever  bear  of 
me  in  England  ? '  We,  of  course,  assured  him  that  be 
was  a  very  common  subject  of  conversation  to  our 
country ;  and  he  seemed  by  no  means  inaccessible  to  the 
flattery."—  UoBaocscl 
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ment).  He  then  said,  the  English  minister, 
Captain  Leake  *,  had  told  him  I  was  of  a 
great  fiunily,  and  desired  his  respects  to  mv 
mother ;  wnich  I  now,  in  the  name  of  Ali 
Pacha,  present  to  you.  He  said  he  was 
certain  I  was  a  man  of  birth,  because  I  had 
small  ears,  curling  hur,  and  little  white 
hands  ^,  and  expre^ed  himself  pleased  with 
my  appearance  and  garb.  He  told  me  to 
consider  him  as  a  father  whilst  I  was  in 
Turkey,  and  ssad  he  looked  on  me  as  his 
son.  Inde^,  he  treated  me  like  a  child, 
sending  me  almonds  and  sugared  sherbet, 
firuit  and  sweetmeats,  twenty  times  a  day. 
He  begged  me  to  visit  him  often,  and  at  night, 
when  he  was  at  leisure.  I  then,  after  cofiee 
and  pipes,  retired  for  the  first  time.  I  saw 
hnn  thrice  afterwards.  It  is  singular,  that 
the  Turks,  who  have  no  hereditary  dignities, 
and  few  great  families,  except  the  Sultans, 
pay  so  much  respect  to  birtn  ;  for  I  found 
my  pedigree  more  regarded  than  mv  title.^ 

"  To-^y  I  saw  the  remains  of  the  town 
of  Acdum,  near  which  Antony  lost  the 
world,  in  a  small  bay,  where  two  fr^tes 
could  hardly  manoeuvre  :  a  broken  wall  is  the 
sole  remnant.  On  another  part  of  the  gulf 
stands  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  built  by  Au- 
gustus in  honour  of  his  victory.  Last  night 
1  was  at  a  C^reek  marriage ;  but  this  and  a 
thousands  things  more  I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  describe. 

**  I  am  going  to-morrow,  with  a  guard  of 


>  LIcRitenant-Colonel  Leake,  F.R.S.,  author  of  **  The 
Topography  of  Atheni,"  **  Researches  in  Greece/* 
**  Journal  of  a  Toor  in  Asia  Minor,"  &c. 

3  In  the  shape  of  the  hands,  as  a  mark  of  high  birth, 
Lord  Bjron  himself  had  as  implicit  fisitb  as  the  Pacha : 
see  Us  note  on  the  line,  **  Though  on  more  lAorM^A-Aretf 
or  &lrer  fingers,"  in  Don  Juan. 

3  A  few  sentences  are  here  and  elsewhere  omitted,  as 
hsving  no  reference  to  Lord  Bjron  himself,  but  merely 
oootaining  some  particulars  relating  to  Ali  and  his  grand- 
sons, which  may  be  found  in  Various  books  of  trarels. 
Ali  had  not  fbfgotten  his  noble  guest  when  Dr.  Holland, 
a  few  years  after,.  Yisited  Albania:—**  I  mentioned  to 
Ura,  generally  (says  this  intdligent  traveller).  Lord 
Byron's  poetical  description  of  Albania,  the  interest  it 
had  exdted  fai  England,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse's  intended 
pobUcatioQ  of  his  trareU  In  the  same  country.  He 
•eemed  pleased  with  these  circumstanceS|  and  stated  his 
recollections  of  Lord  Byron.** 

*  i**  The  captain  wrung  his  hands,  and  wept  Being 
adced  what  he  could  do,  he  said  he  could  do  nothing. 
•CooU  be  get  back  ta  the  main  land?'  — *  If  God 
diooaee,'  was  his  answer.  *  Could  be  make  Corfti?'-. 
*  If  God  chooses.*  In  short,  there  was  nothhig  left  but 
to  request  be  would  give  up  the  management  of  the 
vessel  to  the  Greeks.  He  said  he  would  give  it  to  any 
bo4y.**—  HoBHOun.] 

•  I  hare  heard  the  poet't  fellow-traveller  describe  this 
remarkable  instance  of  hli  coolneu  and  courage  even 
•tin  BK>re  strikingly  than  it  is  here  stated  by  himself. 


fifty  men»  to  Patras  in  the  Morea,  and  thence 
to  Athens,  where  I  shall  winter.  Two  days 
ago  I  was  nearlv  lost  in  a  Turkish  ship  of 
war,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  captain 
and  crew,  though  the  storm  was  not  violent. 
Fletcher  yelled  after  his  wife,  the  Greeks 
called  on  all  the  saints,  the  Mussulmans 
on  Alia;  the  captain  burst  into  tears  and 
ran  below  deck,  telling  us  to  call  on  God^ ; 
the  sails  were  split,  the  main-yard  shivered, 
the  wind  blowing  fresh,  the  night  setting  in, 
and  all  our  chance  was  to  make  Corfu, 
which  is  in  possession  of  the  French,  or  (as 
Fletcher  pathetically  termed  it)  *  a  watery 
grave.*  i  did  what  I  could  to  console  Flet- 
ch^,  but  finding  him  incorrigible,  wrapped 
mjTself  up  in  my  Albanian  capote  (an  im- 
mense cloak),  and  lay  down  on  deck  to  wait 
the  worst.  >  I  have  learnt  to  philosophise 
in  my  travels ;  and  if  I  had  not,  complaint 
was  useless.  Luckily  the  wind  abated,  and 
only  drove  us  on  the  coast  of  Suli,  on  the 
mam  land,  where  we  landed,  and  proceeded, 
by  the  help  of  the  natives,  to  Prevesa  again  ; 
but  I  shall  not  trust  Turkish  sailors  in  future, 
though  the  Pacha  had  ordered  one  of  his 
own  ealliots  to  take  me  to  Patras.  I  am 
therefore  going  as  far  as  Mssolonghi  by  land, 
and  there  have  only  to  cross  a  small  gulf  to 
get  to  Patras. 

"  Fletcher's  next  epistle  will  be  full  of 
marvels.  We  were  one  night  lost  for  nine 
hours  in  the  mountains  in  a  thunder-storm  ^, 
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Findhigthat,  ft-om  his  lameness,  he  was  unable  to  be  of 
any  service  in  the  exertions  which  their  very  serious 
danger  called  for,  after  a  laugh  or  two  at  the  panic  of  his 
valet,  he  not  only  wrapped  himself  up  and  Uy  down,  in. 
the  manner  here  mentioned,  but,  when  their  diiBcultiea 
were  surmounted,  was  found  Cut  asleep« 

«  In  the  route  from  loanninato  Zltsa,  Mr.  Hobhouse 
and  the  secretary  of  Ali,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, had  rode  <m  before  the  rest  of  the  party^,  and 
arrived  at  the  village  Just  as  the  evenhig  set  in.  After 
describhig  the  sort  of  hovel  in  which  they  were  to  take 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  Mr.  Hobhouse  thus  con- 
tfaines :  —  **  Vasilly  was  despatched  into  the  village  to 
procure  eggs  and  fowls,  that  would  be  ready,  as  we 
thought,  by  the  arrival  of  the  sec(»d  party.  But  an  hour 
passed  away  and  no  one  appeared.  It  was  seven  o'clock, 
and  the  storm  had  increased  to  a  ftuy  I  had  never  before, 
md,  indeed,  have  qever  since,  seen  equalled.  The  roof 
of  our  hqvel  shook  under  the  clattering  torrratsand  gusts 
of  wind.  The  thunder  roared,  as  it  seemed,  without  any 
intermission  ;  for  the  echoes  of  one  peal  had  not  ceased 
to  roll  in  the  mountains,  before  another  tremendous 
crash  burst  over  our  heads ;  whilst  the  plains  and  the 
distant  hills  (visible  through  the  cracks  of  the  cabin)  ap- 
peared hi  a  perpetual  blase.  The  tempest  was  altngether 
terrific,  and  worthy  of  the  Grecian  Jove ;  and  the  pea- 
sanU,  no  less  religious  than  their  ancestors,  confessed 
their  alarm.  The  women  wept,  and  the  men.  calling  on 
the  name  of  God,  crossed  themselves  at  every  repeated 
peal. 

•*  We  were  very  uneasy  that  the  party  did  not  arrive ; 
but  the  secretary  assured  me  that  the  guides  knew  every 
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and  since  nearly  wrecked.  In  both  cases 
Fletcher  was  sorely  bewildered,  from  ap- 
prehensions of  famine  and  banditti  in  the 
first,  and  drowning  in  the  second  instance. 
His  eyes  were  a  httle  hurt  by  the  lightning, 
or  crying  (I  don't  know  which),  but  are  now 
recoverwi.  When  you  write,  address  to  me  at 
Mr.  Strane's,  Enghsh  consul,  Patras,  Morea. 

"  I  could  tell  you  I  know  not  how  many 
incidents  that  I  think  would  amuse  you,  but 
they  crowd  on  my  mind  as  much  as  they 
would  swell  my  paper,  and  I  can  neither 
arrange  them  in  the  one,  nor  put  them  down 
on  the  other,  except  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
I  like  the  Albanians  much  ;  they  are  not  all 
Turks;  some  tribes  are  Christians.  But 
their  religion  makes  little  difference  m  their 
manner  or  conduct.  They  are  esteemed  the 
best  troops  in  the  Turkish  service.  I  lived 
on  my  route,  two  days  at  once,  and  three 
days  again,  in  a  barrack  at  Salora,  and  never 
found  soldiers  so  tolerable,  though  I  have 
been  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
and  seen  Spanish,  French,  Sicilian,  and 
British  troops  in  abundance.  I  have  had 
nothing  stolen,  and  was  always  welcome  to 
their  provision  and  milk.  Not  a  week  ago 
an  Albanian  chief,  (every  village  has  its 
chief,  who  is  called  rrimate,)  after  helping 
us  out  of  the  Turkish  galley  in  her  distress, 
feeding  us,  and  lodging  my  suite,  consist- 
ing of  Fletcher,  a  Greek,  two  Athenians,  a 
Greek  priest,  and  my  companion,  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  refused  any  compensation  but  a 
written  paper  stating  that  I  was  well  re- 
ceived ;  and  when  I  pressed  him  to  accept 
a  few  sequins,  *  No,  he  replied ;  *  I  wish 
you  to  love  me,  not  to  pay  me.'  These  are 
his  words. 

"  It  is  astonishir^  how  far  money  goes  in 
this  country.    Whue  I  was  in  the  capital  I 


put  of  the  country,  u  did  also  his  own  senrant,  who  was 
with  thom,  and  that  thej  had  certainly  taken  shelter  in  a 
Tillage  at  an  hour's  distance.  Mot  being  satisfied  with 
the  coQjecture,  I  ordered  fires  to  be  lifted  on  the  hill 
above  the  tillage,  and  some  muskets  to  be  discharged : 
this  was  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  storm  had  not  abated. 
1  lay  down  in  my  great  coat ;  but  all  sleeping  was  out  of 
the  question,  as  any  pauses  in  the  tempest  were  filled  up 
by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  the  shouting  of  the  shep- 
h^s  in  the  neJ^bouring  mountains. 

"  A  little  after  midnight,  a  man,  panting  and  pale,  and 
drepched  with  rain,  rushed  into  the  room,  and,  between 
V  ^^t^  '"^  roaring,  with  a  proftision  of  action,  communl- 
^  catea  something  to  the  secretary,  of  which  I  understood 
<»ly  —  that  they  had  all  fallen  down.  1  learnt,  however, 
Uu^  no  accident  had  happened,  except  the  iklllng  of  the 
luggage  horses,  and  losing  their  way,  and  that  they  were 
now  waiting  for  fk«sh  horses  and  guides.  Ten  were 
immediately  sent  to  them,  together  with  several  men  with 
pine-torches ;  but  it  was  not  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing that  we  heard  they  were  approaching,  and  my  fHend, 
with  the  priest  and  the  servants,  did  not  enter  our  hut 
before  three. 


had  nothing  to  pay  by  the  vizier's  order ; 
but  since,  though  I  have  generally  had 
sixteen  horses,  and  generally  six  or  seven 
men,  the  expense  has  not  been  half  as  much 
as  staying  only  three  weeks  in  Malta,  though 
Sir  A.  Ball,  tne  governor,  gave  me  a  house 
for  nothing,  and  I  had  only  one  servant.  By 
the  by,  I  expect  Hanson  to  remit  regularly  ; 
for  I  am  not  about  to  stay  in  this  province 
for  ever.  Let  him  write  to  me  at  Mr. 
Strane*s,  English  consul,  Patras.  The  &ct 
is,  the  fertility  of  the  plains  is  wonderful,  and 
specie  is  scarce,  which  makes  this  remarkable 
cneapness.  I  am  ^in^  to  Athens,  to  study 
modem  Greek,  which  differs  much  from  the 
ancient,  though  radically  similar.  I  have  no 
desire  to  return  to  England,  nor  shall  ^ 
unless  compelled  by  absolute  want,  and 
Hanson's  neglect ;  but  I  shall  not  enter  into 
Asia  for  a  year  or  two,  as  I  have  much  to 
see  in  Greece,  and  I  may  perhaps  cross  into 
Africa,  at  least  the  Egyptian  part.  Retcher, 
like  all  Englishmen,  is  very  much  dissatisfied, 
though  a  httle  reconciled  to  the  Turks  by  a 
present  of  eighty  piastres  fix>m  the  vizier, 
which,  if  you  consider  every  thing,  and  the 
value  of  specie  here,  is  nearly  worth  ten 
gumeas  English.  He  has  suffered  nothing 
but  from  cold,  heat,  and  vermin,  which  those 
who  lie  in  cottages  and  cross  mountains  in  a 
cold  country  must  undergo,  and  of  which  I 
have  equally  partaken  with  himself;  but  he 
is  not  valiant,  and  is  afiraid  of  robbers  and 
tempests.  I  have  no  one  to  be  remembered 
to  in  England,  and  wish  to  hear  nothing  fit>m 
it,  but  that  you  are  well,  and  a  letter  or  two 
on  business  from  Hanson,  whom  you  may 
tell  to  write.  I  will  write  when  I  can,  and 
beg  you  to  believe  me, 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

•*  Byron." 


**  I  now  learnt  flrom  him  that  they  had  lost  their  mj 
tram  the  commencement  of  the  storm,  when  not  aban 
three  miles  from  the  vilhige ;  and  that,  after  wandering 
up  and  down  in  total  ignorance  of  thdr  podtion.  they 
had,  at  last,  stopped  near  some  Turkish  tombstones  and 
a  torrent,  which  they  saw  by  the  flashes  of  lightning. 
They  had  been  thus  exposeid  for  nine  hours ;  and  the 
guides,  so  far  iVom  assisting  them,  only  augmented  the 
conAislon,  by  running  away,  after  being  threatened  with 
death  by  George  the  dragoman,  who,  in  an  agony  of  rage 
and  fear,  and,  without  givhig  any  warning,  fired  off  both 
his  pistols,  and  drew  lyom  the  English  servant  an  in- 
voluntary scream  of  horror,  for  he  fancied  thej  were 
beset  1^  robbers. 

"  I  had  not,  as  you  have  seen,  witnessed  the  distressiDg 
part  of  this  adventure  myself ;  but  fh>m  the  lively  picture 
drawn  of  it  by  my  friend,  and  from  the  exaggerated  de- 
scriptions of  George.  I  fancied  myself  a  good  Judge  of  the 
whole  situation,  and  should  consider  this  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  few  adventures  that 
befell  either  of  lu  during  our  tour  in  Turkey.  It  was 
long  before  we  ceased  to  talk  of  the  thunder-storm  in  the 
plahi  of  Zitxa.*' 
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About  the  middle  of  November,  the  yomig 
trayeller  took  his  departure  from  Preyesa 
{the  place  where  the  foregoing  letter  was 
written),  and  proceeded,  attended  by  his 
guard  of  fifty  Albanians  > ,  through  Acamania 
and  .£tolia,  towards  the  Morea. 

**  And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  tfa»erie  Acamania't  forest  wide, 
In  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labours  tann'd. 
Till  be  did  greet  white  Achelous*  tide, 

And  from  his  ftuther  bonk  JEtolia's  wolds  espied." 
ChOde  Harold,  Canto  II. 

His  description  of  the  night-scene  at 
Utraikey  (a  small  place  situated  in  one  of 
the  bays  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta)  is,  no  doubt, 
vividly  in  the  recollection  of  every  reader  of 
these  pages ;  nor  will  it  diminish  their 
enjoyment  of  the  wild  beauties  of  that 
picture  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real 
circumstances  on  whicn  it  was  founded,  in 
the  following  animated  details  of  the  same 
scene  by  his  fellow-traveller  :  — 

**  In  the  evening  the  gates  were  secured, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  feeding  our 
Albanians.  A  goat  was  killed  and  roasted 
whole,  and  four  fires  were  kindled  in  the 
yard,  round  which  the  soldiers  seated  them- 
selves in  parties.  After  eating  and  drinking, 
the  greater  part  of  them  assembled  round 
the  largest  of  the  fires,  and  whibt  ourselves 
and  the  elders  of  the  party  were  seated  on 
the  groimd,  danced  round  the  blaze  to  their 
own  songs,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
but  with  an  astonishing  energy.  All  their 
songs  were  relations  of  some  robbing  exploits. 
One  of  them,  which  detained  them  more 
than  an  hour,  began  thus  : — *  When  we  set 
out  firom  Parga  th^e  were  sixty  of  us  :' — 
then  came  the  burden  of  the  verse, 

«<  *  Robbers  aU  at  Parga  t 
Bobbers  all  at  Parga  I 

And  as  they  roared  out  this  stave  they 
whirled  round  the  fire,  dropped  and  re- 
boimded  firom  their  knees,  and  again  whirled 
round  as  the  chorus  was  again  repeated. 
The  rippling  of  the  waves  upon  the  pebbly 
margin  where  we  were  seated  filled  up  the 
pauses  of  the  song  with  a  milder  and  not 
more  monotonous  music.  The  night  was 
very  dark,  but  by  the  flashes  of  the  fires  we 
cai^t  a  glimpse  of  the  woods,  the  rocks, 
and  the  lake,  which,  together  with  the  wild 
a{)pearance  of  the  dancers,  presented  us 
vmh  a  scene  that  would  have  made  a  fine 

1  Mr.  Hobhouse,  I  think,  makes  the  number  of  this 
foard  bat  tiiirty-seven,  and  Lord  Byron,  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  rates  them  at  forty. 

*  **  Oh,  thou  Parnassus  t  whom  I  now  survey, 
Not  in  the  frenxy  of  a  dreamer's  eye. 
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picture  in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  the 
author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho." 

Having  traversed  Acamania,  tne  travellers 
passed  to  the  ^tolian  side  of  the  Achelous, 
and  on  the  21st  of  November  reached  Mis- 
solonghi.  And  here,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
pause,  and  send  a  mournful  thought  forward 
to  the  visit  which,  fifteen  ^ears  after,  he  paid 
to  this  same  spot,  when,  m  the  fiill  meridian 
both  of  his  age  and  ftune,  be  came  to  lav 
down  his  life  as  the  champion  of  that  land, 
through  which  he  now  wandered  a  stripling 
and  a  stranger.  Could  some  spirit  have 
here  revealed  to  him  the  events  of  that  in- 
terval,— have  shown  him,  on  the  one  side, 
the  triumphs  that  awaited  him,  the  power 
his  variea  genius  would  acquire  over  all 
hearts,  alike  to  elevate  or  depress,  to  darken 
or  illuminate  them, — and  then  place,  on 
the  other  side,  all  the  penalties  of  this  gift, 
the  waste  and  wear  of  tne  heart  through  the 
imagination,  the  havoc  of  that  perpetual  fire 
within,  which,  while  it  dazzles  otners,  con- 
sumes the  possessor,  —  the  invidiousness  of 
such  an  elevation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
and  the  revenge  they  take  on  him  who  com- 
pels them  to  look  up  to  it, — would  he,  it 
may  be  asked,  have  welcomed  glory  on  such 
conditions?  would  he  not  rather  have  felt 
that  the  purchase  was  too  costly,  and  that 
such  wanare  with  an  ungratefiil  world,  while 
living,  would  be  ill  recompensed  even  by  the 
inunortality  it  might  award  him  afterwards  ? 

At  Missolonghi  he  dismissed  his  whole 
band  of  Albanians,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  named  Dervish,  whom  he  took  into  his 
service,  and  who,  with  Basilius,  the  at- 
tendant allotted  him  by  Ali  Pacha,  continued 
with  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  sta^  in 
the  East  After  a  residence  of  near  a  fort- 
night at  Patras,  he  i\ext  direct^  his  course 
to  Vostizza, — on  am)roaching  which  town 
the  snowy  peak  of  Parnassus,  towering  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Gulf,  first  broke  on  his 
eyes ;  and  in  two  days  after,  among  the 
sacred  hollows  of  Delphi,  the  stanzas,  with 
which  that  vision  haa  inspired  him,  were 
written.* 

It  was  at  this  time,  that,  in  riding  along 
the  sides  of  Parnassus,  he  saw  an  unusually 
large  flight  of  eagles  in  the  air,-^a  pheno- 
menon which  seems  to  have  aflected  his , 
imagination  with  a  sort  of  poetical  super- 
stition, as  he,  more  than  once,  recurs  to  the 
circumstance  in  his  journals.  Thus,  *'  Going 
to  the  fountain  of  Delphi  (Castri)  in  1809, 
I  saw  a  flight  of  twelve  eagles  (H.  says  they 


Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 

But  soaring  snow-dad  through  thy  natire  sky. 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  nu^esty  P* 

Childe  Harold,  Caskto  I 
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were  vultures — at  least  in  coDversation), 
and  I  seized  the  omen.  On  the  day  before 
I  composed  the  lines  to  Parnassus  (in  Childe 
Harold),  and,  on  beholding  the  birds,  had  a 
hope  that  Apollo  had  accepted  my  homage. 
I  have  at  least  had  the  name  and  feme  of  a 
poet  during  the  poetical  part  of  life  (from 
twenty  to  thirty)  ;  —  whether  it  will  last  is 
another  matter." 

He  has  also,  in  reference  to  this  journey 
from  Patras,  related  a  little  anecdote  of  his 
own  sportsmanship,  which,  by  all  ^  sports- 
men, will  be  thought  creditable  to  his 
humanity.  "  The  last  bird  I  ever  fired  at 
was  an  eaglet,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gtdf 
of  Lepanto,  near  Vostizza.  It  was  only 
wounded,  and  I  tried  to  save  it, — the  eye 
was  so  bright.  But  it  pined,  and  died  in  a 
few  days  ;  and  I  never  did  since,  and  never 
will,  attempt  the  death  of  another  bird.** 

To  a  traveller  in  Greece,  there  are  few 
things  more  remarkable  than  the  diminutive 
extent  of  those  countries,  which  have  filled 
such  a  wide  space  in  fame.  "  A  man  might 
very  easily,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "  at  a 
moderate  pace  ride  from  Livadia  to  Thebes 
and  twck  again  between  breakfast  and  din- 
ner ;  and  the  tour  of  all  Boeotia  might  cer- 
tainly be  made  in  two  days  without  baggage.** 
Havine  visited,  within  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  me  fountains  of  Memoir  and  Oblivion 
at  Livadia,  and  the  haunts  or  the  Ismenian 
Apollo  at  Thebes,  the  travellers  at  length 
turned  towards  Athens,  the  city  of  their 
dreams,  and,  after  crossing  Mount  Cithteron, 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Phyle,  on  the 
evening  of  Christmas-day,  1809. 

Though  the  poet  has  left,  in  his  own 
verses,  an  ever-during  testimony  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  now  contemplated 
the  scenes  around  him,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that,  to  superficial  observers.  Lord 
Byron  at  Athens  might  have  appeared  an 
untouched  spectator  of  much  that  throws 
ordinary  travellers  into,  at  least,  verbal 
raptures.  For  pretenders  of  every  sort, 
whether  in  taste  or  morals,  he  entertained, 
at  all  times,  the  most  profound  contempt; 
and  if,  fi*eauently,  his  real  feelings  of  ad- 
miration msguised  themselves  under  an 
afiected  tone  of  indifference  and  mockery,  it 
was  out  of  pure  hostility  to  the  cant  of  those, 
who,  he  well  knew,  praised  without  any  feel- 
ing at  all.  It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  while 
he  thus  justly  despised  the  raptures  of  the 
common  herd  of  travellers,  there  were  some 
pursuits,  even  of  the  intelligent  and  tastefiil. 


>  The  passage  of  Harris.  Indeed,  cofntalns  the  pith  of 
the  whole  stanxa:  —  **  Notwithstanding  the  various  for- 
tuoe  of  Athens,  as  a  dty,  Attica  Is  still  (araoos  for  olives, 
and  Mount  Hjrmettus  Cor  honcj.    Human  institutions 


inwUch  he  took  but  very  little  interest. 
With  the  antiquarian  and  connoisseur  his 
sympathies  were  few  and  feeble : — ''I  am 
not  a  collector,**  he  says,  in  one  of  his  notes 
on  Ohilde  Harold,  **  nor  an  admirer  of  col- 
lections.** For  antiquities,  indeed,  unas- 
sociated  with  high  names  and  deeds,  he  had 
no  value  whatever ;  and  of  works  of  art  he 
was  content  to  admire  the  general  effect, 
without  professing,  or  aiming  at,  any  know- 
ledge of  the  details.  It  was  to  nature,  in 
her  lonely  scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  or 
as  at  Athens,  shining,  unchanged,  among  the 
ruins  of  glory  and  of  art,  that  the  true  fervid 
homage  of  his  whole  soul  was  paid.  In  the 
few  notices  of  his  travels,  appended  to  Childe 
Harold,  we  find  the  sites  and  scenery  of  the 
different  places  he  visited  fiir  more  fondly 
dwelt  upon  than  their  classic  or  historicfu 
associations.  To  the  valley  of  Zitza  he  re- 
verts, both  in  prose  and  verse,  with  a  much 
warmer  recollection  than  to  Delphi  or  the 
Troad ;  and  the  plain  of  Athens  itself  is 
chiefly  praised  by  him  as  "  a  more  glorious 
orospect  than  even  Cintra  or  IstamboL** 
Where,  indeed,  could  Nature  assert  such 
claims  to  his  worship  as  in  scenes  like  these, 
where  he  beheld  her  blooming,  in  inde- 
structible beauty,  amid  the  wreck  of  all  that 
man  deems  most  worthy  of  duration? 
**  Human  institutions,**  says  Harris,  **  perish, 
but  Nature  is  permanent  :** — or,  as  Lord 
B^on  has  amplified  this  thought  ^  in  one  of 
his  most  splendid  passages : — ■ 

'*  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild  ; 
Sweet  are  thy  grores.  and  terdant  are  tiiy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  wheD  Minenra  smiled. 
And  still  his  honeyed  wealth  Hymettus  yields  ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  boUds, 
The  free>bom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air  { 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Menddi's  marbles  glare ; 

Art,  Glory.  Freedom  fidl,  but  Nature  still  b  ftlr.** 

CkiUe  Harold,  Canto  II. 

At  Athens,  on  this  his  first  visit,  he  made 
a  stay  of  between  two  and  three  months, 
not  a  day  of  which  he  let  pass  ivithout  em- 
ploying some  of  its  hours  in  visiting  the 
erand  monuments  of  ancient  genius  around 
him,  and  calling  up  the  spirit  of  other  times 
among  their  ruins.  He  made  firequently, 
too,  excursions  to  different  parts  of  Attica  ; 
and  it  was  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Cape  Co- 
lonna,  at  this  time,  that  he  was  near  bdng 


seized  by  a  party  of  Mainotes,  who  were 
lying  hid  in  the  caves  under  the  diff  of 
Minerva  Sunias.    These  pirates,  it  appears. 
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perish,  bat  Nature  is  permaneDt.*'—  PMoiog.  Imqmiria* 
—  I  recoUoct  havtog  once  pointed  out  this  ooincideoce  to 
Lord  Byron,  but  he  assured  me  that  he  had  nerer  erea 
seen  this  work  of  Harris. 
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were  only  deterred  from  attacking  him  (as  a 
Ch'eek,  who  was  then  their  prisoner,  in- 
formed him  afterwards)  by  a  supposition 
that  the  two  Albanians,  whom  they  saw  at- 
tending him,  were  but  part  of  a  complete 
guard  he  had  at  hand. 

In  addition  to  all  the  magic  of  its  names 
and  scenes,  the  city  of  Minerva  possessed 
another  sort  of  attraction  for  the  poet,  to 
which,  wherever  he  went,  his  heart,  or 
rather  imagination,  was  but  too  sensible. 
His  pretty  song,  "  Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we 
part  *,*'  is  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 
ddest  daughter  of  the  Greek  lady  at  whose 
house  he  lodged ;  and  that  the  fidr  Athenian, 
when  he  composed  these  verses,  may  have 
been  the  tenant,  for  the  time  being,  of  his 
&n(nr,  is  highly  possible.  Theodora  Macri, 
his  hostess,  was  the  widow  of  the  late  En- 
dbh  vice-consul,  and  derived  a  livelihood 
mm  letting,  chiefly  to  English  travellers, 
the  apartments  which  Lord  Byron  and  his 
firiend  now  occupied,  and  of  which  the  latter 
gentleman  gives  us  the  foHowing  description : 
—  "  Our  lodgings  consisted  of  a  sitting-room 
and  two.  bed-rooms,  opening  into  a  court- 
yard, where  there  were  five  or  six  lemon- 
trees,  from  which,  during  our  residence  in 
the  place,  was  plucked  the  fruit  that  season- 
ed the  pilaf,  and  other  national  dishes  served 
up  at  our  frugal  table." 

The  &me  of  an  illustrious  poet  is  not 
confined  to  his  own  person  and  writings,  but 
imparts  a  share  of  its  splendour  to  whatever 
has  been,  even  remotely,  connected  with 
him ;  and  not  only  ennobles  the  objects  of 
his  friendships,  his  loves,  and  even  his 
likings,  but  on  every  spot  where  he  has  so- 
journed through  life  leaves  traces  of  its 
hpht  that  do  not  easily  pass  away.  Littie 
did  the  Maid  of  Athens,  while  listening  in- 
nocently to  the  compliments  of  the  young 
Englishman,  foresee  that  a  day  would  come 
when  he  should  make  her  name  and  home 
so  celebrated  that  travellers,  on  their  return 
frt>m  Greece,  would  find  few  thin£s  more 
interesting  to  their  hearers  than  such  details 
of  herselfand  her  family  as  the  following : — 

"Our  servant,  who  had  gone  before  to 
procure  accommodation,  met  us  at  the  gate, 
and  conducted  us  to  Theodora  Macri,  the 
Consulina's,  where  we  at  present  live.  ITiis 
lady  is  the  widow  of  the  consul,  and  has 
three  lovely  daughters ;  the  eldest  cele- 
brated for  ner  beauty,  and.  said  to  be  the 
subject  of  those  stanzas  by  Lord  Byron,  — 

'*  *lfaidof  Athenf,erewepart, 

Give,  oh,  gW«  me  back  my  heart  I*  &c 

•*  At  Orchomenus,  where  stood  the  Temple 


>  [See  Works,  p.  545.] 
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of  the  Graces,  I  was  tempted  to  exclaim, 
'Whither  have  the  Graces  fled?'  — Litde 
did  I  expect  to  find  them  here.    Yet  here 
comes  one  of  them  with  golden  cups  and 
coffee,  and  another  with  a  lx>ok.    The  book 
is  a  raster  of  names,  some  of  which  are 
far  sounded  by  the  voice  of  fame.    Among 
them  is  Lord  Byron's,  connected  with  some 
lines  which  I  shall  send  you  :  — 
**  *  Fair  Albion,  smiling,  sees  her  son  depart, 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art ; 
Noble  his  object,  glorious  his  aim. 
He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he— writes  his  name.' 

**  The  counterpoise  by  Lord  Byron :  — 

**  *  This  modest  bard,  like  many  a  bard  unknown, 
Bhyroes  on  our  names,  but  wisely  hides  his  own ; 
But  yet  whoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse. 
His  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  his  verse.' 

"The  mention  of  the  three  Athenian 
Graces  will,  I  can  foresee,  rouse  your  cu- 
riosity, and  fire  your  imagination ;  and  I 
may  despair  of  your  farther  attention  till  I 
attempt  to  give  you  some  description  of 
them.  Their  apartment  is  immediately  op- 
posite to  ours  ;  and  if  you  could  see  them,  as 
we  do  now,  through  the  gentiy  waving  aro- 
matic plants  before  our  window,  you  would 
leave  your  heart  in  Athens. 

"  Theresa,  the  Maid  of  Athens,  Catinco, 
and  Mariana,  are  of  middle  stature.  On 
the  crown  of  the  head  of  each  is  a  red 
Albanian  skull-cap,  with  a  blue  tassel  spread 
out  and  fastened  down  like  a  star.  jNear 
the  edge  or  bottom  of  the  skull-cap,  is  a 
handkerchief  of  various  colours  bound  roimd 
their  temples.  The  youngest  wears  her 
hair  loose,  falling  on  ner  Moulders,  —  the 
hair  behind  descending  down  the  back  nearly 
to  the  waist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with  silk. 
The  two  eldest  generally  have  their  hair 
bound,  and  fastened  under  the  handkerchief. 
Their  upper  robe  is  a  pelisse  edged  with  fur, 
hanging  loose  down  to  the  ankles  :  below  is 
a  handkerchief  of  muslin  covering  the  bosom 
and  terminating  at  the  waist,  which  is  short ; 
under  that,  a  gown  of  striped  silk  or  muslin, 
with  a  gore  round  the  swell  of  the  loins, 
falling  in  fix)nt  in  graceful  negligence ;  — 
white  stockings  and  yellow  slippers  complete 
their  attire.  The  two  eldest  have  black, 
or  dark  hair  and  eyes ;  their  visa^  oval, 
and  complexion  somewhat  pale,  with  teeth 
of  dazzling  whiteness.  Their  cheeks  are 
rounded,  and  noses  straight,  rather  in- 
clined to  aquiline.  The  j'oungest,  Ma- 
riana, is  very  fair,  her  &ce  not  so  finely 
rounded,  but  has  a  gayer  expression  than 
her  sisters',  whose  countenances,  except 
when  the  conversation  has  something  of 
mirth  in,  it  may  be  said  to  be  rather  pensive. 
Their  persons  are  el^ant,  and  their  manners 
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pleasing  and  lady  like,  such  as  would  be 
fascinatm^  in  any  country.  They  possess 
very  considerable  powers  of  conversation, 
and  their  minds  seem  to  be  more  instructed 
than  those  of  the  Greek  women  in  general. 
With  such  attractions  it  would,  indeed,  be 
remarkable,  if  they  did  not  meet  with  great 
attentions  from  the  travellers  who  occa- 
sionally are  resident  in  Athens.  They  sit 
in  the  eastern  style,  a  little  reclined,  with 
their  limbs  gathered  under  them  on  the 
divan,  and  without  shoes.  Their  employ- 
ments are  the  needle,  tambouring,  and  read- 
ing. 

**  I  have  said  that  I  saw  these  Grecian 
beauties  through  the  waving  aromatic  plants 
before  their  window.  This,  perhaps,  has 
raised  your  imagination  somewhat  too  high, 
in  regard  to  their  condition.  You  may  have 
supposed  their  dwelling  to  have  every  attri- 
bute of  eastern  luxury.  The  golden  cups, 
too,  may  have  thrown  a  little  witchery  over 
your  excited  fancy.  Confess,  do  you  not 
imagine  that  the  doors 

'*  *  Self-open'd  into  halli,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 
The  pride  of  Turkej  and  of  Persia*!  land ; 
Soft  quilti  on  qulltt,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  cotiches  stretch'd  around  in  seemly  band. 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head, 

So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  fUll  swelling  bed  ?  * 

"  You  will  shortly  perceive  the  propriety 
of  my  delaying,  till  now,  to  inform  you  that 
the  aromatic  plants  which  I  have  mentioned 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  few  ge- 
raniums and  Grecian  balms,  and  that  me 
room  in  which  the  ladies  sit  is  ouite  unfur- 
nished, the  walls  neither  painted  nor  deco- 
rated by  '  cunning  hand.'  Then,  what  would 
have  become  of  the  Graces  had  I  told  you 
sooner  that  a  single  room  is  all  they  have, 
save  a  little  closet  and  a  kitchen  ?  You 
see  how  careful  I  have  been  to  make  the 
first  impression  good  ;  not  that  the^  do  not 
merit  every  praise,  but  that  it  is  m  man's 
august  and  elevated  nature  to  think  a  little 
slightingly  of  merit,  and  even  of  beauty,  if 
not  supported  by  some  worldly  show.  Now 
I  shall  commumcate  to  you  a  secret,  but  in 
the  lowest  whisper. 

**  These  ladies,  since  the  death  of  the 
consul,  their  fether,  depend  on  strangers 
living  in  their  spare  room  and  closet,  — 
which  we  now  occupy.  But,  though  so 
poor,  their  virtue  shines  as  conspicuously  as 
their  beauty. 

"  Not  all  the  wealth  of  the  East,  or  the 
complimentary  lays  even  of  the  first  of  Eng- 
land s  poets,  could  render  them  so  truly 
worthy  of  love  and  admiration."  i 

1  Trarels  in  Italy,  Greece,  &c  by  the  late  accomplished 
artUt,  U.  W.  Williams,  Esq. 
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DEPAETUEB    FEOM    ATHENS. — SMYRNA. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  SECOND  CANTO 
OF  CHILDE  HAROLD.  —  VISIT  TO  THB 
RyiNSOF  EPHESUS — AND  TO  THE  TROAD 

—  SESTOS     AND      ABYDOS. SWIMMING 

EXPLOIT.  —  CONSTANTINOPLE.  —  EXCUR- 
SION THROUGH   THE    BOSPHORUS   TO  THB 

BLACK  SEA. — VISIT  TO  CORINTH. TOUR 

OF  THE  MOREA. — VISIT  TO  VELAY  PACHA. 

—  RETURN  TO  ATHENS.  —  RESIDENCE  AT 
THE    FRANCISCAN     CONVENT. — STUDIES. 

—  "hints  from  HORACE."  —  " CURSE  OF 
MINERVA.**  —  RETURN  TO  ENGLAND. 

Ten  weeks  had  flown  rapidly  away,  when 
the  unexpected  offer  of  a  passage  in  an 
English  sloop  of  war  to  Sm^a  induced  the 
travellers  to  make  immediate  preparations 
for  departure,  and,  on  the  ^th  of  March, 
they  reluctantly  took  leave  of  Athens.  — 
"  Passing,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "  through 
the  gate  leading  to  the  Pineus,  we  struck 
into  th^  olive-woo^  on  the  road  going  to 
Salamis,  galloping  at  a  quick  pace,  m  order 
to  rid  ourselves,  by  huny,  of  the  pain  of 
parting.'*  He  adds,  "  We  could  not  refrain 
from  looking  back,  as  we  passed  rapidly  to 
the  shore,  and  we  continued  to  direct  our 
eyes  towards  the  spot,  where  we  had  caught 
tne  last  glimpse  of  the  Theseum  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  through  the  vistas 
in  the  woods,,  for  many  minutes  after  the 
city  and  the  Acropolis  had  been  totally 
hidden  firom  our  view." 

At  Smyrna  Lord  Byron  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  the  consul-general,  and 
remained  there,  with  the  exception  of  two 
OT  three  days  employed  in  a  visit  to  the  ruins 
of  Ephesus,  till  the  11th  of  April.  It  was 
during  this  time,  as  appears  from  a  memo- 
randum of  his  own,  that  the  two  first  cantos 
of  Ohilde  Harold,  which  he  had  b^un  five 
months  before  at  loannina,  were  completed. 
The  memorandum  alluded  to,  which  I  find 
prefixed  to  his  original  manuscript  of  the 
poem,  is  as  follows  :  — 

*'  Byron,  loannina  fn  Alhanla. 
Begun  October  Slit,  1809 ; 
Condnded  Canto  9d,  SmTma, 
March  S8th,  1810. 

**  Bybok.- 

From  Smyrna  the  only  letter,  at  all  inter- 
esting, which  I  am  enabled  to  present  to  the 
reader,  is  the  following .-  — 
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Lrrrsft  41.       TO  MRS.  BYRON. 

'*  Smyrna,  March  19. 1810. 
•*  Dear  Mother, 

**  I  cannot  write  you  a  long  letter ;  but 
as  I  know  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  receive 
any  intelligence  of  my  movements,  prav  ac- 
cept what  I  can  give.  I  have  traversed  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece,  besides  Epinis,  &c. 
Sec*,  resided  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  and  am 
DOW  on  the  Asiatic  side  on  my  way  to  Con- 
stantinople. I  have  just  returned  from  viewing 
the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  a  day's  journey  from 
Smyrna.  I  presume  you  have  received  a 
long  letter  I  wrote  from  Albania,  with  an 
account  of  my  reception  b^  the  Pacha  of 
the  province. 

"  When  I  arrive  at  Constantinople,  I  shall 
determine  whether  to  proceed  into  Persia  or 
return,  which  latter  I  do  not  wish,  if  I  can 
avoid  it.  But  I  have  no  intelligence  from 
Mr.  Hanson,  and  but  one  letter  from  yourself. 
I  shall  stand  in  need  of  remittances  whether 
I  proceed  or  return.  I  have  written  to  him 
repeatedly,  that  he  may  not  plead  ignorance 
ot  my  situation  for  neglect.  I  can  give  you 
{  no  account  of  any  thing,  for  I  have  not  time 
or  opportunity,  the  frigate  sailing  immediately. 
Indeed  the  further  I  go  the  more  my  laziness 
increases,  and  my  aversion  to  letter-writing 
becomes  more  confirmed.  I  have  written  to 
no  one  but  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Hanson,  and 
these  are  communications  of  business  and 
duty  rather  than  of  inclination. 

"  Fletcher  is  very  much  disgusted  with  his 
£itigues,  though  he  has  undei^one  nothing 
that  I  have  not  shared.  He  is  a  poor 
creature;  indeed  English  servants  are  de- 
testable travellers.  I  have,  besides  him,  two 
Albanian  soldiers  and  a  Greek  interpreter ; 
all  excellent  in  their  way.  Greece,  particularly 
in  the  vicuiity  of  Athens,  is  detightfiil ;  — 
cloudless  skies  and  lovely  landscapes.  But 
I  must  reserve  all  account  of  my  adven- 
tures tin  we  meet.  I  keep  no  journal,  but 
my  friend  Hobhouse  scribbles  incessantly. 
Pray  take  care  of  Murray  and  Robert,  and 
tell  the  boy  it  is  the  most  fortunate  thing 
for  him  that  he  did  not  accompany  me 
to  Turkey.  Consider  this  as  merely  a  notice 
<^  my  safety,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

**  Byron." 

On  the  11th  of  April  he  left  Smyrna  in 
the  Salsette  frigate,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  ambassador,  Mr.  Adair,  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  afrer  an  exploratory  visit  to  the 
ruins  of  Troas,  arrived,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  month,  in  the  Darduielles.  — 
While  the  mgate  was  at  anchor  in  these 


& 


strmts,  the  following  letters  to  his  friends 
Mr.  Drury  and  Mr.  Hodgson  were  written. 

Lbttbe  42.    TO  MR.  HENRY  DRURY. 

**  Salsette  frigate,  MajS.  1810. 

"  My  dear  Drury, 

"  When  I  left  England,  nearly  a  year  ago, 
you  requested  me  to  write  to  you  —  I  will 
do  so.  I  have  crossed  Portugal,  traversed 
the  south  of  Spain,  visited  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
Malta,  and  thence  passed  into  Turkey, 
where  I  am  still  wandering.  I  first  landed 
in  Albania,  the  ancient  Epirus,  where  we 
penetrated  as  far  as  Mount  Tomarit — 
excellently  treated  by  the  chief  Ali  Pacha, 
— and,  after  joumeving  through  Illyria, 
Chaonia,  &c.,  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Actium, 
with  a  gawrd  of  fifty  Albanians,  and  passed 
the  Achelous  in  our  route  through  Acamania 
and  iEtolia.  We  stopped  a  short  time  in 
the  Morea,  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and 
landed  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus ; — saw  all 
that  Delphi  retains,  and  so  on  to  Thebes 
and  Athens,  at  which  last  we  remained  ten 
weeks. 

"  His  M^est/s  ship,  Pylades,  brought  us 
to  Smyrna;  but  not  before  we  hid  to- 
pographised  Attica,  including,  of  course, 
Marathon  and  the  Sunian  promontory. 
From  Smyrna  to  the  Troad  (which  we 
visited  when  at  anchor,  for  a  fortnight,  off 
the  tomb  of  Antilochus)  was  our  next  stage ; 
and  now  we  are  in  the  Dardanelles,  waiting 
for  a  wind  to  proceed  to  Constantinople. 

"This  morning  I  swam  from  Settot  to 
Abydos,  The  immediate  distance  is  not  above 
a  mile,  but  the  current  renders  it  hazardous ; 
— so  much  so  that  I  doubt  whether  Leander's 
conjugal  affection  must  not  have  been  a  little 
chilled  in  his  passage  to  Paradise.  I  at- 
tempted it  a  week  ago,  and  fidled, — owing 
to  the  north  wind,  and  the  wonderfiil  ra- 
pidity of  the  tide, — though  I  have  been  from 
my  childhood  a  strong  swimmer.  But,  this 
morning  being  caln^,  I  succeeded,  and 
crossed  the  '  brood  Hellespont '  in  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  left  my  home, 
and  seen  part  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  a 
tolerable  portion  of  Europe,  t  have  been 
with  generals  and  admirals,  princes  and 
pashas,  governors  and  ungovemables,  —  but 
I  have  not  time  or  paper  to  expatiate.  I 
wish  to  let  you  know  that  I  hve  with  a 
firiendly  remembrance  of  you,  and  a  hope  to 
meet  you  again  ;  and  if  I  do  this  as  shortly 
as  possible,  attribute  it  to  any  thing  but 
forgetfulness. 

*'  Greece,  ancient  and  modem,  you  know 
too  well  to  require  description.     Albania, 
indeed,  I  have  seen  more  of  than  any  EngUsh- 
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man  (except  a  Mr.  Leake),  for  it  is  a 
coiintj^  rarely  visited,  from  the  savage  cha- 
racter of  the  natives,  though  abounding  in 
more  natural  beauties  than  the  classical 
r^ons  of  Greece,  —  which,  however,  are 
stm  eminently  beaudfiil,  particularly  Delphi 
and  Cape  Colonna  in  Attica.  Yet  these  are 
nothing  to  parts  of  Illyria  and  Epirus,  where 
places  without  a  name,  and  rivers  not  laid 
down  in  maps,  may,  one  day,  when  more 
known,  be  justly  esteemed  superior  subjects, 
for  the  pencil  and  the  pen,  to  the  dry  ditch 
of  the  dissus  and  the  bogs  of  Boeotia. 

•*  The  Troad  is  a  fine  field  for  conjecture 
and  snipe-shooting,  and  a  good  sportsman 
and  an  ingenious  scholar  may  exercise  their 
feet  and  mculties  to  great  advantajge  upon 
the  spot;  —  or,  if  they  prefer  ridmg,  lose 
their  way  (as  I  did)  in  a  cursed  quagmire  of 
the  Scamander,  who  wriggles  about  as  if  the 
Dardan  virgms  still  offered  their  wonted 
tribute.  The  only  vestige  of  Troy,  or  her 
destroyers,  are  the  barrows  supposed  to 
contain  the  carcasses  of  Achilles,  Antilochus, 
Ajax,  &c, ;  —  but  Mount  Ida  is  still  in  high 
feather,  though  the  shepherds  are  now-a-days 
not  much  like  Oanymede.  But  why  should 
I  say  more  of  these  things  ?  are  they  not 
written  in  the  Boke  of  Gellf^  and  has  not 
Hobhouse  got  a  journal  ?  I  keep  none,  as  I 
have  renounced  scribbling. 

*'  I  see  not  much  difference  between  our- 
selves and  the  Turks,  save  that  we  have  *  * 
and  they  have  none  —  that  they  have  long 
dresses,  and  we  short,  and  that  we  talk  much, 
and  they  little.  They  are  sensible  people. 
Ali  Pacha  told  me  he  was  sure  I  was  a  man 
of  rank,  because  I  had  tmaU  eart  and  handi^ 
and  curKng  hear.  By  the  by,  I  speak  the 
Romaic,  or  modem  Oreek,  tolerably.  It 
does  not  differ  firom  the  ancient  dialects  so 
much  as  you  would  conceive ;  but  the  pro- 
nunciation is  diametrically  opposite.  Of 
verse,  except  in  rhyme,  they  have  no  idea. 

"I  like  the  Greeks,  who  are  plausible 
rascals,  —  with  all  the  Turkish  vices,  without 
their  courage.  However,  some  are  brave, 
and  all  are  beautifiil,  very  much  resembling 
the  busts  of  Alcibiades  ;  —  the  women  not 
quite  so  handsome.  I  can  swear  in  Turkish  ; 
but,  except  one  horrible  oath,  and  *pimp,* 
and  'bread,'  and  'water,'  I  have  got  no 
great  vocabulary  in  that  language.  They 
are  extremely  polite  to  strangers  of  any  rank, 
properly  protected  ;  and  as  I  have  two 
servants  and  two  soldiers,  we  get  on  with 
great  ^clat.    We  have  been  occasionally  in 

»  [Sir  William  G«U'i««  Topography  of  Troy  and  iu 
VJdnlty.'T 
s  The  MlKellany,  to  which  I  hare  more  than  once  re- 
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danger  of  thieves,  and  once  of  shipwreck, — 
but  always  escaped. 

"Of  Spain  I  sent  some  account  to  our 
Hodgson,  but  have  subsequently  written  to 
no  one,  save  notes  to  relations  and  law- 
yers, to  keep  them  out  of  my  premises. 
I  mean  to  give  up  all  connection,  on  my 
return,  with  many  of  my  best  firiends  —  as  I 
supposed  them  —  and  to  snarl  all  my  life. 
But  I  hope  to  have  one  good-humoured  lau^ 
with  you,  and  to  embrace  Dwyer,  and  pledge 
Hocknson,  before  I  commence  cynicism. 

''Tell  Dr.  Butler  I  am  now  writing  with 
the  gold  pen  he  save  me  before!  left 
Enghuid,  which  is  the  reason  my  scrawl  is 
more  unintelligible  than  usual.  I  have  been 
at  Athens,  and  seen  plenty  of  these  reeds 
for  scribbling,  some  or  which  he  refiised  to 
bestow  upon  me,  because  topographic  Gdl 
had  brought  them  fit>m  Attica.  But  I  will 
not  describe,  —  no  —  you  must  be  satisfied 
with  simple  detail  till  my  return,  and  then 
we  will  unfold  the  flood-gates  of  colloquy. 
I  am  in  a  thirt}r.6ix  gun  fingate,  going  up  to 
fetch  Bob  Adair  fix>m  Constantinople,  who 
will  have  the  honour  to  carry  this  letter. 

**  And  so  Hobhouse's  boke  is  out  ^  with  , 
some  sentimental  sin^-song  of  my  own  to  fill  | 
up,  —  and  how  does  it  take,  eh  ?  and  where  ' 
the  devil  is  the  second  edition  of  my  Satbe, 
with  additions  ?  and  my  name  on  the  title 
page  ?  and  more  lines  tagged  to  the  end,  with 
a  new  exordium  and  wlmt  not,  hot  fit>m  my  i 
anvil  before  I  cleared  the  Channel?    The 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  roll  between 
me  and  criticism ;  and  the  thunders  of  the 
Hyperborean  Review  are  deafened  by  the 
roar  of  the  Hellespont. 

"  Remember  me  to  Claridge,  if  not  trans- 
lated to  college,  and  present  to  Hodgson  as- 
surances of  my  high  consideration.  Now, 
you  will  ask,  what  shall  I  do  next  ?  and  I 
answer,  I  do  not  know.  I  may  return  in  a 
few  months,  but  I  have  intents  and  projects 
afler  visiting  Constantinople.  —  Hobhouse, 
however,  will  probably  be  back  in  September. 

"  On  the  2d  of  July  we  have  left  Albion 
one  year — '  oblitus  meorum  obltviscendus  et 
ellis.*  I  was  sick  of  my  own  country,  and  not 
much  prepossessed  in  favour  of  any  other; 
but  I '  drag  on  my  chain '  without  *  length- 
ening it  at  each  remove.' ^  I  am  like  the 
Jolly  Miller,  caring  for  nobody,  and  not 
cared  for.  AH  countries  are  much  the  same 
in  my  eyes.  I  smoke,  and  stare  at  moun- 
tains, and  twirl  my  mustachios  very  inde- 
pendentiy.    I  miss  no  comforts,  and  the 


And    drags    at 
chain." 
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musquitoes  that  rack  the  morbid  frame  of  H. 
have,  luckily  for  me,  little  effect  on  mine, 
because  I  live  more  temperately. 

"  I  omitted  Ephesus  in  my  catalogue, 
which  I  visited  during  my  sojourn  at 
Smyrna ;  but  the  Temple  has  almost  perished, 
and  St.  Paul  need  not  trouble  himself  to 
epistoUse  the  present  brood  of  Ephesians, 
who  have  converted  a  large  church  built 
entvely  of  marble  into  a  mosque,  and  I  don't 
know  that  the  edifice  looks  me  worse  for  it. 

**  My  paper  is  full,  and  my  ink  ebbing — 
good  u^emoon !  If  you  address  to  me  at 
Malta,  the  letter  wfll  be  forwarded  wherever 
I  may  be.  H.  greets  you ;  he  pines  for  his 
poetry, — at  least,  some  tidings  of  it.  I 
almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  am  dying  for 
love  of  three  Greek  giris  at  Athens,  sisters. 
I  lived  in  the  same  house.  Teresa,  Mariana, 
and  Katinka ),  are  the  names  of  these  divi- 
nities,— all  of  them  under  fifteen.  Your 
rairttvoraro^  dovXo^, 

-Byron." 

Lcrm  48.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

**  Saliette  frigate,  in  the  Dardanelles,  off  Abydoc, 
May  5. 1810. 

''I  am  on  my  way  to  Constantinople, 
after  a  tour  through  Greece,  Epirus,  &c., 
and  nart  of  Asia  Mmor,  some  particulars  of 
whlcti  I  have  just  communicated  to  our 
friend  and  host,  H.  Drury.  With  these, 
then,  I  shall  not  trouble  you ;  but  as  you 
will  perhaps  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am 
well,  &c.,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  our  am- 
bassador's return  to  forward  the  few  lines  I 
have  time  to  despatch.  We  have  undei^gone 
some  inconveniences,  and  incurred  partial 
penis,  but  no  events  worthy  of  communi- 
cation, unless  you  will  deem  it  one  that  two 
d&ys  ago  I  swam  firom  Sestos  to  Abydos. 
This,  with  a  few  alarms  fit>m  robbers,  and 
some  danger  of  shipwreck  in  a  Turkish  gal- 
liot six  mont{is  ago,  a  visit  to  a  Pacha,  a 
passion  for  a  mailed  woman  at  Malta,  a 
challenge  to  an  officer,  an  attachment  to 
three  Greek  girls  at  Athens,  with  a  great 
deal  of  buffoonery  and  fine  prospects,  form 
an  that  has  distinguished  my  progress  since 
my  departure  fi'om  Spain. 

''Hobhouse  rhymes  and  journalises;  I 
stare  and  do  nothing — unless  smoking  can  be 
deemed  an  active  amusement.  The  Turks 
take  too  nmch  care  of  their  women  to  per- 
mit them  to  be  scrutinised  ;  but  I  have  hved 
a  good  deal  with  the  Greeks,  whose  modem 

1  He  haf  adopCfd  thtf  name  in  Mi  description  of  the 
SeragHo  in  Don  Joan,  Canto  VI.  It  was,  if  I  recollect 
right,  in  making  lore  to  one  of  these  girls  that  he  had  re- 
coorse  to  an  act  of  courtship  often  practised  in  that  conn, 
try ; — namdy,  giving  himself  a  wound  across  the  breast 
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dialect  can  I  converse  in  enough  for  my  pur^ 
poses.  With  the  Turks  I  have  also  some  male 
acquaintances  — female  society  is  out  of  the 
Question.  I  have  been  very  well  treated  by 
the  Pachas  and  Governors,  and  have  no 
complaint  to  make  of  any  kind.  HoUiouse 
will  one  day  inform  you  of  aU  our  adven- 
tures —  were  I  to  attempt  the  recital,  nei- 
ther n^  paper  nor  t/our  patience  would  hold 
out  during  the  operation. 

"  Nobody,  save  yourself,  has  written  to 
me  since  I  left  England  ;  but  indeed  I  did 
not  request  it.  I  except  my  relations,  who 
write  quite  as  often  as  I  wish.  Of  Hob- 
house's  volume  I  know  nothing,  except  that 
it  is  out ;  and  of  mv  second  emtion  I  do  not 
even  know  thai,  and  certainly  do  not,  at  this 
distance,  interest  myself  in  the  matter.  I 
hope  you  and  Bland  roll  down  the  stream 
of  sale  with  rapidity. 

*•  Of  my  return  I  cannot  positively  speak, 
but  think  it  probable  Hobhouse  will  precede 
me  in  that  respect.  We  have  been  very 
neariy  one  year  abroad.  I  should  wish  to 
gaze  away  another,  at  least,  in  these  ever- 
green climates ;  but  I  fear  business,  law 
business,  the  worst  of  employments,  will 
recall  me  previous  to  that  period,  if  not  very 
quickly,    if  so,  you  shall  have  due  notice. 

**  I  hope  you  will  find  me  an  altered  per- 
sonage,— I  do  not  mean  in  body,  but  in  man- 
ner, for  I  b^;in  to  find  out  that  nothins  but 
virtue  will  do  in  this  d— d  world.  I  am 
tolerably  sick  of  vice,  which  I  have  tried  in 
its  agreeable  varieties,  aud  mean,  on  my  re- 
turn, to  cut  all  my  diissolute  acquaintance, 
leave  off  wine  and  carnal  company,  and  h^ 
take  myself  to  politics  and  decorum.  I  am 
very  serious  and  cjrnical,  and  a  good  deal 
disposed  to  moralise  ;  but  fortunately  for 
you  the  coming  homily  is  cut  off  by  default 
of  pen  and  defection  of  paper. 

"  Good  morrow !  If  you  write,  address 
to  me  at  Malta,  whence  your  letters  will  be 
forwarded.  You  need  not  remember  me 
to  any  body,  but  believe  me 

**  Yours  with  all  faith, 

"  Byron." 

From  Constantinople,  whae  he  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  May,  he  addressed  four  or 
five  letters  to  Mrs.  Byron,  in  almost  every 
one  of  which  his  achievement  in  swimming 
across  the  HeUespont  is  commemorated. 
The  exceeding  pride,  indeed,  which  he  took 
in  this  classic  feat  (the  particulars  of  which 


with  his  dagger.  The  yoang  Athenian,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, looked  on  rerj  coolly  daring  the  operation,  consi- 
dering it  a  fit  tribate  to  her  beanty,  but  in  no  degree 
mored  to  gratitode. 
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he  has  himself  abundantly  detafled)  may  be 
cited  among  the  instances  of  that  boyishness 
of  character  which  he  carried  with  him  so 
remarkably  into  his  maturer  years,  and  which, 
while  it  puzzled  distant  observers  of  his 
conduct,  was  not  amon^  the  least  amusing 
or  attaching  of  his  peculiarities  to  those  who 
knew  him  intimately.  So  late  as  eleven 
years  from  this  period,  when  some  sceptical 
traveller  ventured  to  question,  after  all,  the 
practicability  of  Leander's  exploit,  Lord 
Byron,  with  that  jealousy  on  the  subject  of 
his  own  personal  prowess  which  he  retained 
from  boyhood,  entered  again,  with  fresh 
zeal,  into  the  discussion,  and  brought  for- 
ward two  or  three  other  instances  of  nis  own 
feats  in  swinmiing  >,  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment originally  made  by  him. 

In  one  of  these  letters  to  his  mother  from 
Constantinople,  dated  May  24th,  after  re- 
ferring, as  usual,  to  his  notable  exploit,  "  in 
humble  imitation  of  Leander,  of  amorous 
memory,  thou^,**  he  adds,  "  I  had  no  Hero 
to  receive  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont," he  continues  thus  :  — 

'*  When  our  ambassador  takes  his  leave  I 
shall  accompany  him  to  see  the  sultan,  and 
afterwards  probably  return  to  Greece.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Hanson  but  one 
remittance,  without  any  letter  from  that 
l^al  gentleman.  If  you  have  occasion  for 
any  pecuniary  supply,  pray  use  my  ftmds  as 
far  as  they  go  without  reserve  ;  and,  lest 
this  should  not  be  enough,  in  my  next  to 
Mr.  Hanson  I  will  direct  him  to  advance 
any  sum  you  may  want,  leaving  it  to  your 
discretion  how  much,  in  the  present  state  of 
my  affairs,  you  may  think  proper  to  require. 
I  have  already  seen  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
but  shall  not  proceed  further  till  I  hear  from 
England :  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  expect 
occasional  supplies,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  snail  pass  my  summer  amongst 
my  friends,  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea." 

He  then  adds,  with  his  usual  kind  solici- 
tude about  his  &vourite  servants  :  — 

"  Pray  take  care  of  my  boy  Robert,  and 
the  old  man  Murrav.  It  is  fortunate  they 
returned  ;  neither  the  youth  of  the  one,  nor 
the  age  of  the  other,  would  have  suited  the 
changes  of  climate,  and  fatigue  of  travelling.'* 

1  Among  othen,  hementloiu  his  putage  of  the  Tagus 
in  1809,  which  If  thus  dMcribed  hj  Mr.  Hobhouae:  — 
'*  M7  companion  had  before  &ade  a  more  perilous,  but 
leu  celebrated,  passage ;  for  I  recollect  that,  when  we 
wer«  in  Portogal,  he  swam  tnm  old  Lisbon  to  Belem 
Castle,  and  having  to  contend  with  a  tide  and  counter 
current,  the  wind  blowing  freshly,  was  bat  little  less  than 
two  hours  in  crossing  the  rirer.**    In  swimming  Arom 
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Lbttbr  44.    TO  MR.  HENRY  DRURT. 

**  Constantinople,  Jane  17.  IBIO. 
"  Though  I  wrote  to  you  so  recently,  I 
break  in  upon  you  agam  to  congratulate 
you  on  a  child  being  bom,  as  a  letter 
from  Hodgson  apprizes  me  of  that  event, 
in  which  I  rejoice. 

''I  am  just  come  from  an  expeditioii 
throudi  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  me  Cyanean  Symplegades,  up  which 
last  I  scrambled  with  as  great  risk  as  ever 
the  Argonauts  escaped  in  their  hoy.  You 
remember  the  b^^inning  of  the  nurse's  dcAe 
in  the  Medea,  mwhich  I  b^  you  to  take 
the  following  translation,  done  on  the 
summit  :•— 

**  Oh  how  I  wish  tbat  an  embargo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo  I 
Who,  still  unlaunch*d  firom  Grecian  doeki. 
Had  never  passed  tlw  Azure  rocks ; 
But  now  I  fear  her  trip  will  be  a 
Damn'd  business  for  my  Miss  Medea,  frc.  &c^ 

as  it  very  nearly  was  to  me ;  —  for,  had  not 
this  sublime  passage  been  in  my  head,  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  ascending  the 
said  rocks,  and  bruising  my  carcass  in  ho- 
nour of  the  ancients. 

**  I  have  now  sat  on  the  Cyaneans,  swam 
from  Sestos  to  Abydos  (as  I  trumpeted  in 
niv  last),  and,  after  passing  through  the 
Morea  again,  shall  set  sail  for  Santo  Maora, 
and  toss  myself  from  the  Leucadian  promon- 
tor}';  —  surviving  which  operation,  I  ahaHl 
probably  join  you  in  England.  Hobhouse, 
who  will  deliver  this,  is-  bound  strai^t  for 
these  parts  ;  and,  as  he  is  bursting  with  his 
travels,  I  shall  not  anticipate  his  narratives, 
but  merely  beg  you  not  to  believe  one  word 
he  says,  but  reserve  your  ear  for  me,  if  you 
have  any  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
truth. 

"I  am  bound  for  Athens  once  more, 
and  thence  to  the  Morea ;  but  my  star  de- 
pends so  much  on  my  caprice,  mat  I  can 
say  nothing  of  its  probable  duration.  I  have 
been  out  a  year  already,  and  may  stay 
another ;  but  I  am  quicksilver,  and  say 
nothing  positively.  We  are  all  very  much 
occupied  doing  nothing,  at  present.  We 
have  seen  every  thing  but  the  mosques, 
which  we  are  to  view  with  a  firman  on 
Tuesday  next.     But  of  these  and  other 


Sestos  to  Abydos,  he  was  one  hour  and  ten  mlnates  in 
the  water.  In  the  year  1808,  he  had  heen  nearly  drowned, 
while  swimming  at  Brighton  with  Mr.  L.  Stanhope.  His 
friend  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  other  bystanders,  sent  in  some 
boatmen,  with  ropes  tied  round  them,  who  at  last  8\ic- 
ceeded  in  dragging  Ixmi  Byron  and  Mr.  Stanhope  tnm 
the  surf,  and  thus  sared  their  lives, 
t  [Euripid.  Medea,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 
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sundries  let  H.  relate,  with  this  proviso,  that 
JT  am  to  be  referred  to  for  authenticity ; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  contradict  all  those  thii^ 
whereon  he  la^s  particular  stress.  But,  if  he 
soars  at  any  tune  into  wit,  I  give  you  leave 
to  applaud,  because  that  is  necessarily  stolen 
fi-om  his  fellow-pilgrim.  Tell  Davies  that 
Hobhouse  has  made  excellent  use  of  his 
best  jokes  in  many  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of 
war ;  but  add,  also,  that  I  always  took  care 
to  restore  them  to  the  right  owner  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  (Davies)  is  no  less 
famous  by  water  than  by  land,  and  reigns 
unrivalled  in  the  cabin  as  in  the  *  Cocoa  Tree/ 

"  And  Hod£Son  has  been  publishing  more 
poesy  —  I  wish  he  would  send  me  hL  '  Sir 
Cdgar,*  and  *  Bland's  Anthology,'  to  Malta, 
where  they  will  be  forwarded.  In  my  last, 
which  I  hope  you  received,  I  gave  an  outline 
of  the  ground  we  have  covered.  If  you  have 
not  been  overtaken  by  this  despatch.  Hob- 
house's  tongue  is  at  your  service.  Remember 
me  to  Dwyer,  who  owes  me  eleven  guineas. 
Tell  him  to  put  them  in  my  banker's  hands 
at  Gibraltar  or  Constantinople.  I  believe 
he  paid  them  once,  but  that  goes  for  nothing, 
as  It  was  an  annuity. 

••  I  wish  you  would  write.  I  have  heard 
firom  Hod^n  frequently.  Malta  is  my 
post-office.  I  mean  to  be  with  you  by  next 
Montenu  You  remember  the  last,  —  I  hope 
for  such  another ;  but  after  having  swam 
across  the  '  broad  Hellespont,'  I  disdain 
Datchett.1  Good  afternoon!  I  am  yours, 
Tery  sincerely, 

«  Byron." 

About  ten  days  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  we  find  another  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Byron,  which  —  with  much  that  is  merely 
a  repetition  of  what  he  had  detailed  in 
former  communications  —  contains  also  a 
good  deal  worthy  of  being  extracted. 


LCTTSS45. 


TO  MRS.  BYRON. 


"  Com tantinople,  June  28. 1810. 

"  Dear  Mother, 

•*  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  will  forward  or 
deliver  this,  and  is  on  his  return  to  England, 
can  inform  you  of  our  different  movements, 
but  I  am  verv  uncertain  as  to  my  own 
return.  He  will  probably  be  down  in  Notts. 
some  time  or  other ;  but  Fletcher,  whom  I 
send  back  as  an  incumbrance  (English 
servants  are  sad  travellers),  will  supply  his 
place  in  the  interim,  and  describe  our  travels, 
which  have  been  tolerably  extensive. 

1  AIladingtobisluiTingfwuinacroMtheThaniet  with 
Mr.  H.  Drmy,  after  the  Montem,  to  see  how  many  timet 
tlief  coold  perform  the  passage  backwards  and  forwards 
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**  I  remember  Mahmout  Pacha,  the 
grandson  of  Ali  Pacha,  at  Yanina,  (a  little 
feUow  of  ten  years  of  age,  with  large  black 
eyes,  which  our  ladies  would  purchase  at 
any  price,  and  those  regular  features  which 
distinguish  the  Turks,)  asked  me  how  I 
came  to  travel  so  youn^  without  anybody 
to  take  care  of  me.  This  question  was  put 
by  the  little  man  with  all  the  gravity  of 
threescore.  I  cannot  now  write  copiously ; 
I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
passed  many  a  fatiguing,  but  never  a  tedious 
moment ;  and  all  mat  I  am  afi*aid  of  is  that 
I  shall  contract  a  gipsylike  wandering  dispo- 
sition, which  will  Toake  home  tiresome  to 
me :  this,  I  am  told,  is  very  common  with 
men  in  the  habit  of  peregrination,  and, 
indeed,  I  feel  it  so.  On  the  3d  of  May  I 
swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos.  You  know 
the  story  of  Leander,  but  I  had  no  Hero  to 
receive  me  at  landing. 

*'  I  have  been  in  aU  the  principal  mosques 
by  the  virtue  of  a  firman :  this  is  a  fiivour 
rarely  permitted  to  infidels,  but  the  ambas- 
sador's departure  obtained  it  for  us.  I  have 
been  up  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea, 
round  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  indeed,  t 
know  more  of  it  by  sight  than  I  do  of 
London.  I  hope  to  amuse  you  some  winter's 
evening  with  the  details,  but  at  present  you 
must  excuse  me ;  —  I  am  not  able  to  write 
long  letters  in  June  I  return  to  spend  my 
siunmer  in  Greece.  I  write  often,  but  you 
must  not  be  alarmed  when  you  do  not  re- 
ceive my  letters ;  consider  we  have  no 
regular  post  farther  than  Malta,  where  I 
b^  you  will  in  future  send  your  letters. 

"Fletcher  is  a  poor  creature,  and  re- 
quires comforts  that  I  can  dispense  with. 
He  b  very  sick  of  his  travels,  but  you  must 
not  believe  his  account  of  the  countrjr.  He 
sighs  for  ale,  and  idleness,  and  a  wife,  and 
the  devil  knows  what  besides.  I  have  not 
been  disappointed  or  disgusted.  I  have 
lived  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  I 
have  been  for  days  in  a  Pacha's  palace,  and 
have  passed  many  a  night  in  a  cowhouse, 
and  I  find  the  people  inoffensive  and  kind. 
I  have  also  passed  some  time  with  the 
principal  OreeKs  in  the  Morea  and  Livadia, 
and,  though  inferior  to  the  Turks,  they  are 
better  than  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  their 
turn,  excel  the  Portuguese.  Of  Constanti- 
nople you  will  find  manv  descriptions  in 
different  travels;  but  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
errs  strangely  when  she  says,  *  St.  Paul's 
would  cut  a  strange  %ure  by  St.  Sophia's.' 
I  have  been  in  both,  surveyed  them  inside 

without  touching  land.    In  this  trial  Lord  Byroo  was 

the  conqueror. 
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and  out  attentively.  St.  Sophia's  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting  from  its 
immense  antiauity,  and  the  circumstance  of 
all  the  Ore^  emperors,  from  Justinian, 
having  been  crowned  there,  and  several 
murdered  at  the  altar,  besides  the  Turkish 
sultans  who  attend  it  regularly.  But  it  is 
inferior  in  beauty  and  size  to  some  of  the 
mosques,  particularly  *  Soleyman,*  &c.,  and 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  page  with 
St.  Paul's  (I  speak  like  a  Cockney),  How- 
ever, I  prefer  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  Se- 
ville to  St.  Paul's,  St.  Sophia's,  and  any 
religious  buUding  I  have  ever  seen. 

'*  The  walls  of  the  Seraglio  are  like  the 
walls  of  Newstead  gardens,  only  higher,  and 
much  in  the  same  order ;  but  the  ride  by 
the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  land  side,  is 
beautifiil.  Imagine  four  miles  of  immense 
triple  battlements,  covered  with  ivy,  sur- 
mounted with  218  towers,  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  Turkish  bmying-grounds 
(the  loveliest  spots  on  earth),  full  of  enor- 
mous cypresses.  I  have  seen  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  of  Ephesus,  and  Delphi  I  have 
traversed  great  part  of  Turkey,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  some  of  Asia ; 
but  I  never  beheld  a  work  of  nature  or  art 
which  yielded  an  impression  like  the  pros- 
pect on  each  side  from  the  Seven  Towers 
to  the  end  of  the  Goldem  Horn.  • 

**  Now  for  England.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
of  the  progress  of  *  English  Bards,'  &c.  Of 
course,  you  observed  I  have  made  great 
additions  to  the  new  edition.  Have  you 
received  my  picture  from  Sanders,  Vi^o 
Lane,  London?  It  was  finished  and  paid 
for  long  before  I  left  England :  pray,  send 
for  it.  You  seem  to  be  a  mighty  reader  of 
magazines :  where  do  you  pick  up  all  this 
intelligence,  quotations,  &c.  &c.  ?  Though 
I  was  nappy  to  obtain  my  seat  without  the 
assistance  of  Lord  Carlisle,  I  had  no  mea^ 
sures  to  keep  with  a  man  who  declined 
interfering  as  my  relation  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  have  done  with  him,  though  I  regret 
distressing  Mrs.  Leigh,  poor  thing!  —  I  hope 
she  is  happy. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  B  *  ♦  ought 
to  marry  Mws  R  ♦  *,  Our  first  duty  is  not 
to  do  evil ;  but,  alas !  that  is  impossible : 
our  next  is  to  repair  it,  if  in  our  power. 
The  girl  is  his  equal :  if  she  were  his  inferior, 
a  sum  of  money  and  provision  for  the  child 
would  be  some,  though  a  poor,  compen- 
sation :  as  it  is,  he  should  marry  her.     I  will 

1  [**  The  European  with  the  Asian  ihore 

Sprinkled  whh  palaoea ;  the  ocean  stream 
Here  and  there  studded  idth  a  seventy-four ; 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam ; 
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have  no  gay  deceivers  on  my  estate,  and  I 
shall  not  allow  my  tenants  a  privilege  I  do 
not  permit  myself —  that  of  debauching  each 
other's  daughters.  Ood  knows,  I  have  beea 
ffuilty  of  many  excesses ;  but,  as  I  have  laid 
down  a  resolution  to  reform,  and  lately  kc^ 
it,  I  expect  this  Lothario  to  foUow  tne 
example,  and  begin  by  restoring  this  giil 
to  society,  or,  by  the  beard  of  my  fiither ! 
he  shall  hear  of  it.  Pray  take  some  notice 
of  Robert,  who  will  miss  his  master ;  poor 
boy,  he  was  very  iinwilhng  to  return.  I 
trust  you  are  well  and  happy.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  hear  from  you.  BeHeve  me 
yours  very  sincerel}', 

"  Btron. 

«  P.  S.  —  How  is  Joe  Murray? 

"P.  S.  —  I  open  my  letter  again  to  tell 
you  that  Fletcher  having  petitioned  to  ac- 
company me  into  the  Morea,  I  have  taken 
him  with  me,  contrary  to  the  intention  ex- 
pressed in  my  letter.** 

The  reader  has  not,  I  trust,  passed  care- 
lessly over  the  latter  part  of^  this  letter. 
There  is  a  healthfulness  in  the  moral  feeling 
so  unaffectedly  expressed  in  it,  which  seems 
to  answer  for  a  neart  sound  at  the  core, 
however  passion  might  have  scorched  it. 
Some  years  after,  when  he  had  become  more 
confirmed  in  that  artificial  tone  of  banter,  in 
which  it  was,  unluckily,  his  habit  to  speak 
of  his  own  good  feelines,  as  well  as  those  of 
others,  however  capable  he  might  still  have 
been  of  the  same  amiable  sentiments,  I 
question  much  whether  the  perverse  fear  of 
beine  thought  desirous  to  pass  for  moral 
would  not  have  prevented  him  from  thus 
naturally  and  honestly  avowing  them. 

The  following  extract  fit>m  a  commu- 
nication addressed  to  a  distinguished  monthly 
work,  by  a  traveller  who,  at  this  period, 
happened  to  meet  with  Lord  Byron  at  Con- 
stantinople, bears  sufficiently  the  features  of 
authenticity  to  be  presented,  without  hesita- 
tion, to  my  readers. 

"We  were  interrupted  in  our  debate  by 
the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  whom,  on  the  first 
glance,  I  guessed  to  be  an  Englishman,  but 
lately  arrived  at  Constantinople.  He  wore 
a  scarlet  coat,  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
in  the  style  of  an  English  aide-de-camp's 
dress  uniform,  with  two  heavy  epaulettes. 
His  countenance  announced  him  to  be  about 
the  age  of  two-and-twenty.    His  features 


The  cypress  grores  ;  Olympus  high  and  hoar ; 

The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  can  could 
Far  less  describe,  present  the  rery  rlew   [dream. 
Which  charm'd  the  charming  Bfary  Montagu-" 
27MiJMM,c.fiL  St.  3.3 
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were  remarkably  delicate,  and  would  have 
gtyen  him  a  femmine  appearance,  but  for  the 
manly  expression  of  his  fine  blue  eyes.  On 
entering  the  inner  shop,  he  took  off  his 
feathered  cocked-hat,  and  showed  a  head  of 
curly  auburn  hair,  which  improved  in  no 
small  derree  the  uncommon  beauty  of  his 
fiure.  llie  impression  which  his  whole 
fmpearance  made  upon  my  mind  was  such, 
that  it  has  ever  since  remained  deeply  en- 
graven on  it;  and  although  fifteen  years 
have  since  gone  by,  the  lapse  of  time  has  not 
in  the  sUgfatest  degree  impaired  the  fi^hness 
of  the  recoUection.  He  was  attended  by  a 
Janissaiy  attached  to  th^  English  embassy, 
and  by  a  person  who  professionally  acted 
as  a  Gcerone  to  strangers.  These  circum- 
stances, together  with  a  very  visible  lame- 
ness in  one  of  his  legs,  convinced  me  at  once 
he  was  Lord  Byron.  I  had  already  heard 
of  bis  Lordship,  and  of  his  late  arrival  in  the 
Salsette  firigate,  which  had  come  up  from 
the  Smyrna  station  to  fetch  away  Mr.  Adair, 
our  ambassador  to  the  Porte.  Lord  Byron 
had  been  previously  travelling  in  Epirus  and 
Asia  Minor,  with  his  fiiend  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
and  had  become  a  great  amateur  of  smok- 
ing :  he  was  conducted  to  this  shop  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  few  pipes.  The 
indifierent  Italian,  in  which  language  he 
spoke  to  his  Cicerone^  and  the  hitter's  stUl 
more  imperfect  Turkish,  made  it  difficult  for 
the  8ho|>-keq)er  to  understand  dieir  wishes  ; 
and  as  this  seemed  to  vex  the  straneer,  I 
addressed  him  in  English,  ofiering  to  mter- 
pret  for  him.  When  his  Lordship  thus  dis- 
covered me  to  be  an  Englishman,  he  shook 
me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  assured  me, 
with  some  warmth  in  his  manner,  that  he 
always  fdt  great  pleasure  when  he  met  widi 
a  countryman  abroad.  His  purchase  and 
my  bargain  being  comnlet^  we  walked  out 
together,  and  ramblea  about  the  streets,  in 
several  (k  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable  curiosities  in  Constantinople.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  under  whicn  our  ac- 
quaintance took  place  established  between 
us,  in  one  day,  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy, 
which  two  or  three  years*  frequenting  each 
other's  company  in  England  would  most 
likely  not  have  accomplished.  I  fi'equently 
addressed  him  by  his  name,  but  he  did  not 
think  of  inquiring  how  I  came  to  learn  it, 
nor  of  asking  mme.  His  Lordship  had  not 
yet  laid  the  foundation  of  that  literary  re- 
nown which  he  afterwards  acquired ;  on  the 
contranr,  he  was  only  known  as  the  author 
of  his  Hours  of  Idleness ;  and  the  severity 
with  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  had 
criticised  that  production  was  still  firesh  in 
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every  English  reader's  recoUection.  I  could 
not,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  seek  his  ac- 
quaintance fit>m  any  of  those  motives  of 
vanity  which  have  actuated  so  many  others 
since:  but  it  was  natural  that,  after  our 
accidental  rencontre,  and  all  that  passed  be- 
tween us  on  that  occasion,  I  snould,  on 
meeting  him  in  the  course  of  the  same  week 
at  dinner  at  the  English  ambassador's,  have 
requested  one  of  the  secretaries,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  to  in- 
troduce me  to  him  in  regular  form.  His 
Lordship  testified  his  perfect  recoUection  of 
me,  but  in  the  coldest  manner,  and  imme- 
diately after  turned  his  back  on  me.  This 
unceremonious  proceeding,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  previous  occurrences,  haS 
something  so  strange  in  it,  that  I  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  account  for  it,  and  felt  at  the 
same  time  much  disposed  to  entertain  a  less 
fiivourable  opinion  of  his  Lordship  than  his 
apparent  fi-ankness  had  inspired  me  with  at 
our  first  meeting.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  surprise,  that,  some  days  after,  I 
saw  him  in  the  streets,  coming  up  to  me 
with  a  snule  of  good  nature  in  his  coun- 
tenance. He  accosted  me  in  a  fiuniUar 
manner,  and,  offering  me  his  hand,  said, 
— '  I  am  an  enemy  to  EngUsh  etiquette, 
especiaUy  out  of  England;  and  I  always 
make  my  own  acquaintance  without  waiting 
for  the  tormality  of  an  introduction.  If  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  are  disposed  for 
another  ramble,  I  shaU  be  glad  of  your  com- 
pany.' There  was  that  irresistible  attraction 
m  ms  manner,  of  which  those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  admitted  into  his  in- 
timacy can  alone  have  felt  the  power  in  his 
moments  of  good  humour;  and  I  readUy 
accepted  his  proposal.  We  visited  again 
more  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  of 
the  capital,  a  description  of  which  would 
here  be  but  a  repetition  of  what  a  hundred 
traveUers  have  ah*eady  detailed  with  the 
utmost  minuteness  and  accuracy ;  but  his 
Lordship  expressed  much  disappointment  at 
their  want  of  interest.  He  praised  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  the  town  itself,  and 
its  surrounding  scenery;  and  seemed  of 
opinion  that  nothing  else  was  worth  looking 
at.  He  spoke  of  the  Turks  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  given  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  made  a  long  residence  among 
them,  and  closed  his  observations  with  these 
words : — *  The  Greeks  will,  sooner  or  later, 
rise  against  them ;  but  if  they  do  not  make 
haste,  I  hope  Buonaparte  wiU  come,  and 
drive  the  useless  rascals  away.'"* 
During  his  stay  at  Constantinople,  the 
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English  minister,  Mr.  Ad»r,  being  indisposed 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  had  but  few 
opportunities  of  seeing  him.  He,  however, 
pressed  him,  with  much  hospitality,  to  ac- 
cept a  lodging  at  the  English  palace,  which 
Lord  Byron,  preferring  the  fi«edom  of  his 
homely  inn,  declined.  At  the  audience 
crantcKi  to  the  ambassador,  on  his  taking 
kave,  by  the  Sultan,  the  noble  poet  attended 
in  the  train  of  Mr.  Adair, — having  shown  an 
anxiety  as  to  the  place  he  was  to  hold  in  the 
procession,  not  a  little  characteristic  of  his 
jealous  pride  of  rank.  In  vain  had  the 
minister  assured  him  that  no  particular 
station  could  be  allotted  to  him  ; — that  the 
Turks,  in  their  arrangements  for  the  cere- 
monial, considered  only  the  persons  con- 
nected with  the  embassy,  and  neither  attended 
to,  nor  acknowledged,  the  precedence  which 
our  forms  assign  to  nobihtv.  Seeing  the 
young  peer  still  unconvinced  by  these  repre- 
sentations, Mr.  Adair  was,  at  length,  obliged 
to  refer  hun  to  an  authority,  considered  in- 
fallible on  such' points  of  etiquette,  the  old 
Austrian  Internuncio ;— on  consulting  whom, 
and  finding  his  opinions  agree  fully  with  those 
of  the  English  minister.  Lord  Byron  declared 
himself  perfectly  satisfied. 

On  tne  14th  of  July  his  fellow-traveller 
and  himself  took  their  departure  fi*om  Con- 
stantinople on  board  the  Salsette  frigate, — 
Mr.  Hobhouse  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
companying the  ambassador  to  England,  and 
Lord  Byron  with  the  resolution  of  visiting 
his  beloved  Oreece  again.  To  Mr.  Adair  he 
appeared,  at  this  time,  (and  I  find  that 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  met  him  afterwards  at 
Athens,  conceived  the  same  impression  of 
him,)  to  be  labouring  under  great  dejection 
of  spirits.  One  circumstance  related  to  me, 
as  navin^  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
passage,  is  not  a  little  striking.  Perceiving, 
as  he  walked  the  deck,  a  smml  yataghan,  or 
Turkish  dagger,  on  one  of  the  benches,  he 
took  it  up,  unsheathed  it,  and,  having  stood 
for  a  few  moments  contemplating  the  blade, 
wan  heard  to  say,  in  an  under  voice,  "  I 
should  like  to  know  how  a  person  feels  after 
committing  a  murder!"  In  this  startling 
speech  we  may  detect,  I  think,  the  ^rm  of 
ms  future  Giaours  and  Laras.  This  mtense 
ivish  to  explore  the  dark  workings  of  the 
passions  was  what,  with  the  aid  of  imagin- 
ation, at  length  generated  the  power ;  and 
that  faculty  which  entitled  him  afterwards  to 
be  so  truly  styled  "  the  searcher  of  dark 
bosoms,"  may  be  traced  to,  perhaps,  its 
earliest  stirrings  in  the  sort  of  feeling  that 
produced  these  words. 

On  their  approaching  the  island  of  Zea,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  put  on  shore.    Ac- 
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cordingly,  having  taken  leave  of  his  com- 
panions, he  was  landed  upon  this  small  island, 
with  two  Albanians,  a  Tartar,  and  one  En- 
glish servant ;  and  in  one  of  his  manuscripts 
he  has  himself  described  the  proud,  solitary 
feeling  with  which  he  stood  to  see  the  ship 
sail  swiftly  away  —  leaving  him  there,  in  a 
land  of  strangers  alone. 

A  few  days  after,  he  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letters  to  Mrs.  Byron  firom  Athens. 
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TO  MRS.  BTRON. 


**  Athens,  Julf  25. 1810. 

"  Dear  Mother, 

"  I  have  arrived  here  in  four  days  fixnn 
Constantinople,  which  is  considered  as  sin- 
gularly quick,  particularly  for  the  season  of 
the  year.  Your  northern  gentry  can  have 
no  conception  of  a  Greek  summer ;  which, 
however,  is  a  perfect  frost  compared  with 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  where  I  reposed  myself 
in  the  shade  last  year,  after  a  gentle  galley 
of  four  hundred  miles,  without  intermission, 
through  Portugal  and  Spain.  You  see,  by 
my  date,  that  I  am  at  Athens  again,  a  place 
which  I  think  I  prefer,  upon  the  whole,  to 
any  I  have  seen. 

'*  My  next  movement  is  to-morrow  into  the 
Morea,  where  I  shall  probably  remain  a 
month  or  two,  and  then  return  to  winter 
here,  if  I  do  not  change  my  plans,  which, 
however,  are  very  variable,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose ;  but  none  of  them  verge  to  England. 

**  The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  my  old  fellow- 
collegian,  is  here,  and  wishes  to  accompany 
me  into  the  Morea.  We  sh^ll  go  toother 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  I  am  woemlly  sick  of 
travelling  companions,  after  a  year's  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  is  on  his 
way  to  Great  Britain.  Lord  S.  will  after- 
wards pursue  his  way  to  the  capital;  and 
Lord  B.,  having  seen  all  the  wonders  in 
that  quarter,  will  let  you  know  what  he  does 
next,  of  which  at  present  he  is  not  Quite 
certain.  Malta  is  my  perpetual  post-omce, 
from  which  my  letters  are  forwarded  to  all 

rrts  of  the  habitable  globe :  — by  the  bye, 
have  now  been  in  Asia,  Afiica,  and  the 
east  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  made  the  most 
of  my  time,  without  hurrying  over  the  most 
interesting  scenes  of  the  ancient  world.  Flet- 
cher, after  having  been  toasted  and  roasted, 
and  baked,  and  grilled,  and  eaten  by  all  sorts 
of  creeping  things,  begins  to  philosophise,  is 
grown  a  refined  as  weU  as  a  resided  cha^ 
racter,  and  promises  at  his  return  to  become 
an  ornament  to  his  own  parish,  and  a  very 
prominent  person  in  the  future  family  pedigree 
of  the  Fletchers,  who  I  take  to  be  Goths  by 
their  accomplishments,  Greeks  by  their  acute- 
ness,  and  ancient  Saxons  by  their  appetite. 
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He  (Fletcher)  begs  leave  to  send  half-aFdozen 
sifffas  to  Sally  his  spouse,  and  wonders 
(thoogh  I  do  not)  that  his  ill-written  and 
worse  spelt  letters  have  never  come  to  hand ; 
as  for  that  matter,  there  is  no  great  loss  in 
either  of  our  letters,  saving  and  except  that 
I  wish  you  to  know  we  are  well,  and 
warm  enough  at  this  present  writing,  God 
knows.  You  must  not  expect  long  letters 
at  present,  for  they  are  written  with  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  I  assure  you.  It  is 
rather  singular  that  Mr.  Hanson  has  not 
written  a  syllable  since  my  departure.  Your 
letters  I  have  mostly  received  as  well  as 
others;  from  which  I  conjecture  that  the 
man  of  law  is  either  anery  or  busy. 

**  I  trust  you  like  I^wstead,  and  agree 
with  your  neighbours ;  but  you  know  ^ou 
are  avuen —  is  not  that  a  dutiml  appellation  ? 
Pray,  take  care  of  my  books  and  several  boxes 
of  papers  in  the  hands  of  Joseph  ;  and  pray 
leave  me  a  few  bottles  of  cnampagne  to 
drink,  for  I  am  very  thirsty ;  —but  I  do  not 
insist  on  the  last  article,  without  you  like  it. 
I  suppose  you  have  your  house  lull  of  silly 
women,  prating  scandalous  things.  Have 
you  ever  received  my  picture  in  oO  from 
Sanders,  London?  It  has  been  paid  for 
these  sixteen  months :  why  do  you  not  get 
it  ?  My  suite,  consisting  of  two  Turks,  two 
Greeks,  a  Lutheran,  and  the  nondescript, 
Fletcher,  are  making  so  much  noise,  that  I 
am  glad  to  sign  myself 

•*  Yours,  &c  &c.        Byron." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  date  of  this,  he  left 
Athens  in  company  with  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo.  Havinff  travelled  together  as  far  as 
Corinth,  they  from  thence  branched  off  in 
different  directions,  —  Lord  Sligo  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  Lord 
Byron  to  proceed  to  Patras,  where  he  had 
some  busmess,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  with  the  Engli&Ji  consul,  Mr. 
Strand:  — 
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TO  MRS.  BYRON. 


**  Patraf ,  JtUy  30.  1810. 

••Dear  Madam, 

"  In  four  days  from'  Constantinople, 
with  a  fiivourable  wind,  I  arrived  in  the 
frigate  at  the  island  of  Teos,  from  whence 
I  took  a  boat  to  Athens,  where  I  met  my 
friend  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  who  expressed 
a  wish  to  proceed  with  me  as  fer  as  Corinth. 
At  Corintn  we  separated,  he  for  Tripohtza, 
I  for  Patras,  where  t  had  some  business  with 
the  consul,  Mr.  Strane,  in  whose  house  I 
now  write.  He  has  rendered  me  every 
service  in  his  power  since  I  miitted  Malta 
oa  my  way  to  Constantinople,  whence  I 
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have  written  to  you  twice  or  thrice.  In  a 
few  days  I  visit  the  Pacha  at  Tripolitza, 
make  tne  tour  of  the  Morea,  and  return 
again  to  Athens,  which  at  present  is  my 
head>quarters.  The  heat  is  at  present  in- 
tense. In  England,  if  it  reaches  98^  you 
are  dl  on  fire :  the  other  day,  in  travelling 
between  Athens  and  Megara,  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  125^111  Yet  I  feel  no  incon- 
venience ;  of  course  I  am  much  bronzed,  but 
I  live  temperately,  and  never  ei\joyed  better 
health. 

"  Before  I  left  Constantinople,  I  saw  the 
Sultan  (with  Mr.  Adair),  and  the  interior 
of  the  mosques,  things  which  rarely  happen 
to  traveUers.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  gone  to 
England :  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  return,  but 
have  no  particular  commumcadons  for  your 
country,  except  my  surprise  at  Mr.  Hanson*s 
silence,  and  my  desire  that  he  will  remit  re- 
gularly. I  suppose  some  arrangement  has 
been  made  witn  re^d  to  Wymondham  and 
Rochdale.  Blalta  i9  my  post-office,  or  to 
Mr.  Stran^»  consul-general,  Patras,  Morea. 
You  complain  of  my  silence  —  I  have  written 
twenty  or  thirty  times  within  the  last  year : 
never  less  than  twice  a  month,  and  often 
more.  If  my  letters  do  not  arrive,  you 
must  not  conclude  that  we  are  eaten,  or  that 
there  is  a  war,  or  a  pestilence,  or  fiunine  : 
neither  must  you  credit  silly  reports,  which 
I  dare  say  you  have  in  Notts.^  as  usual.  I 
am  very  well,  and  neither  more  nor  less 
happy  than  I  usually  am ;  except  that  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  once  more  alone,  for  I  was 
sick  of  my  companion,  —  not  that  he  was  a 
bad  one,  but  because  my  nature  leads  me  to 
solitude,  and  that  every  day  adds  to  this  dis- 
position. If  I  chose,  here  are  many  men 
who  would  wish  to  join  me — one  wants  me 
to  go  to  Egypt,  another  to  Asia,  of  which  I 
have  seen  enough.  The  greater  part  of 
Greece  is  already  my  own,  so  that  I  shall 
only  go  over  my  old  ground,  and  look  upon 
my  old  seas  and  mountains,  the  only  ac- 
quaintances I  ever  found  improve  upon  me. 

**  I  have  a  tolerable  suite,  a  Tartar,  two 
Albanians,  an  interpreter,  besides  Fletcher ; 
but  in  this  country  these  are  easily  maintained. 
Adair  received  me  wonderfully  weU,  and 
indeed  I  have  no  complaints  against  any  one. 
Hospitality  here  is  necessary,  for  inns  are  not. 
I  have  lived  in  the  houses  of  Greeks,  Turks, 
Italians,  and  English — to-day  in  a  palace, 
to-morrow  in  a  cow-house  ;  tnis  day  with  a 
Pacha,  the  next  with  a  shepherd.  I  shall 
continue  to  write  briefly,  but  frequently,  and 
am  glad  to  hear  from  you ;  but  you  fill  your 
letters  ^ith  things  from  the  papers,  as  if 
English  papers  were  not  found  all  over 
the  world.      I  have    at   this    moment    a 
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dozen  before  ma    Pray  take  care  of  my 
books,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  mother, 
•♦  Yours,  &c.  Byron.** 

The  greater  part  of  the  two  following 
months  he  appears  to  have  occupied  in 
naking  a  tour  of  the  Morea  > ;  and  the  very 
tiisdnguished  reception  he  met  with  from 
Veley  Pacha,  the  son  of  All,  is  mentioned 
with  much  pride,  in  more  than  one  of  his 
letters. 

On  his  return  from  this  tour  to  Patras,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  illness,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Hod^n ;  and  they  are,  in 
many  respects,  so  sunilar  to  those  of  the  last 
fatal  malady,  with  which,  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  he  was  attacked,  in  nearly  the 
same  spot,  that,  livelily  as  the  account  is 
written,  it  is  difficult  to  read  it  without  me- 
lancholy :  — 

Xbttbr  48.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

**  Patns,  Morea,  October  S.  1810. 

*'  As  I  have  just  escaped  from  a  physician 
and  a  fever,  which  confined  me  five  days  to 
bed,  you  won*t  expect  much  '  alleerezza  *  in 
the  ensuing  letter.  In  this  place  there  is  an 
indigenous  distemper,  which  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (as  it  does 
five  months  out  of  six),  attacks  great  and 
small,  and  makes  wofiil  work  with  visiters. 
Here  be  also  two  physicians,  one  of  whom 
trusts  to  his  genius  (never  havine  studied) 
—  the  other  to  a  campaign  of  eighteen 
months  against  the  sick  of  Otranto,  which 
he  made  in  his  youth  with  sreat  effect. 

"  When  I  was  seized  with  my  disorder,  I 
protested  against  both  these  assassins ; — but 
what  can  a  helpless,  feverish,  toast-and- 
watered  poor  wretch  do  ?  In  spite  of  my 
teeth  ana  tongue,  the  English  consul,  my 
Tartar,  Albanians,  dragoman,  forced  a  phy- 
sician upon  me,  and  in  three  days  vomited 
and  glystered  me  to  the  last  gasp.  In  this 
state  I  made  my  epitaph — take  it :  — 

**  Youth,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 
To  keep  my  lamp  in  f  trongly  itroTQ : 
But  RomaneUi  was  lo  stout. 
He  beat  all  thretf  —  and  Mho  it  out 

But  Nature  and  Jove,  being  piqued  at  my 
doubts,  did,  in  fact,  at  last,  beat  Romanelh, 
and  here  I  am,  well  but  weakly,  at  your 
service. 

**  Since  I  left  Constantinople,  I  have  made 
a  tour  of  the  Morea,  and  visited  Veley 

1  In  a  note  upon  tha  Advertisement  prefixed  to  his 
Siege  of  Corinth,  he  says,— "  I  rislted  all  three  (Trl- 
poUtaa,  NapoU.  and  Argos,)  in  1810-11,  and  in  the  course 
of  joomeylnf  through  the  country,  Aram  my  first  arrival 
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Pacha,  who  paid  me  great  honours,  and  gave 
me  a  pret^  stallion.  H.  is  doubtless  in 
England  berore  even  the  date  of  this  letter : 

—  he  bears  a  despatch  from  me  to  your 
hardship.  He  writes  to  me  fi^m  Malta,  and 
requests  my  ioumal,  if  I  keep  one.  I  have 
none,  or  he  should  have  it ;  but  I  have  replied 
in  a  consolatory  and  exhortatory  epistle, 
praying  him  to  limte  three  and  sixpence  in 
the  pnce  of  his  next  boke,  seeing  tiiat  half- 
a  fomea.  is  a  price  not  to  be  given  for  any 
thing  save  an  opera  ticket. 

**  As  for  England,  it  is  long  since  I  have 
heard  from  it.  Every  one  at  all  connected 
with  my  concerns  is  asleep,  and  you  are  my 
only  correspondent,  agents  excepted.  I  have 
really  no  fiiends  in  the  world ;  tnough  all  ray 
old  school  companions  are  gone  forth  into  that 
world,  and  walk  about  there  in  monstrous 
disguises,  in  the  garb  of  guardsmen,  law- 
yers, parsons,  fine  gentlemen,  and  such  other 
masquerade  dresses.  So,  I  here  shake  hands 
and  cut  with  all  these  busy  people,  none  of 
whom  write  to  me.  Indeeid  I  ask  it  not ;  — 
and  here  I  am,  a  poor  traveller  and  hea- 
thenish philosopher,  who  hath  perambulated 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Levant,  and  seen  a 
great  quantity  of  very  improvable  land  and 
sea,  and,  after  idl,  am  no  better  than  when  I 
set  out  —  Lord  help  me ! 

**  I  have  been  out  fifteen  months  this  very 
day,  and  I  believe  my  concerns  will  draw  me 
to  England  soon  ;  but  of  this  I  will  apprise 
vou  regularly  from  Malta.  On  all  points 
Hobhouse  will  inform  you,  if  you  are  curious 
as  to  our  adventures.  I  have  seen  some  old 
English  papers  up  to  the  15th  of  May.  I 
see  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake'  advertised.  Of 
course  it  is  in  ius  old  ballad  style,  and  pretty. 
After  all,  Scott  is  the  best  of  them.  The 
end  of  all  scribblement  is  to  amuse,  and  he 
certainly  succeeds  there.  I  long  to  read  his 
new  romance. 

"  And  how  does  *  Sir  Edgar?'  and  your 
fiiend  Bland  ?  I  suppose  you  are  involved 
in  some  literary  souabble.  The  only  way  is 
to  despise  all  brotners  of  the  quilL     I  sup- 

Sose  you  won't  fdlow  me  to  be  an  author, 
ut  I  contemn  you  all,  you  dogs !  —  I  do. 
"  You  don't  know  Dallas,  do  you  ?  He 
had  a  farce  ready  for  the  stage  before  I  left 
England,  and  asked  me  for  a  prologue,  whidi 
I  promised,  but  sailed  in  such  a  hurry  I 
never  penned  a  couplet.  I  am  afiraid  to  ask 
after  his  drama,  for  fear  it  should  be  damned 

—  Lord  forgive  me  for  using  such  a  word  I 
but  the  pit,  Sir,  you  know  the  pit  —  they 


in  1809,  crossed  the  Isthmus  eight  timee  in  ny  way  firon 
Attica  to  the  Morea,  over  the  mountains,  or  in  the  other 
direction,  when  passing  from  the  Gulf  of  A.theaa  to  that 
ofLepanto.'* 
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win  do  those  things  in  spite  of  merit.  I  re- 
member  this  farce  ^  from  a  cm'ious  circmn- 
stance.  When  Dmry  Lane  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  by  which  accident  Sheridan  and  his 
son  lost  the  few  remaining  shillings  they 
were  worth,  what  doth  my  friend  DaBas  do  ? 
Why,  before  the  fire  was  out,  he  writes  a 
note  to  Tom  Sheridan,  the  manager  of  this 
combustible  concern,  to  inquire  whether  this 
&rce  was  not  converted  into  fuel  with  about 
two  thousand  other  unactable  manuscripts, 
which  of  course  were  in  great  peril,  if  not 
actually  consumed.  Now  was  not  this  cha- 
racteristic?—  the  ruling  passions  of  Pope 
are  nothing  to  it.  Whilst  tne  poor  distracted 
manager  was  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  building 
only  worth  300,000/.,  together  with  some 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  rass  and  tinsel 
in  the  tiring  rooms,  Bluebeard's  elephants, 
and  all  that — in  comes  a  note  from  a 
scorching  author,  requiring  at  his  hands  two 
acts  and  odd  scenes  of  a  &-ce  I ! 

"  Dear  H.,  remind  Drury  that  I  am  his 
weU-wisher,  and  let  Scrope  Davies  be  well 
affected  towards  me.  I  look  forward  to 
meeting  you  at  Newstead,  and  renewing  our 
old  diampagne  evenings  with  all  the  glee  of 
anticipation.  I  have  written  by  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  expect  responses  as  regular  as 
those  of  the  litui^,  and  somewhat  longer.  As 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  in  his  senses  to  hope 
for  happy  days,  let  us  at  least  look  forward 
to  merry  ones,  which  come  nearest  to  the 
other  in  appearance,  if  not  in  reality ;  and  in 
such  expectations  I  remain,'*  &c. 

He  was  a  good  deal  weakened  and  thinned 
by  his  illness  at  Patras,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Athens,  standing  one  day  before  a  looking- 
elass,  he  said  to  Lord  SUgo  —  "  How  pale 
I  look  I  —  I  should  like,  1  think,  to  die  of  a 
consum[)tion  ?" — "  MTiy  of  a  consumption  ?** 
asked  his  friend.  ''Because  then  (he  an- 
swered) the  women  would  all  say,  *  See  that 
poor  Byron  —  how  interesting  he  looks  in 
dying  V  In  this  anecdote,— which,  slight  as 
it  is,  the  relater  remembered,  as  a  ^oof  of 
the  poet's  consciousness  of  his  own  beauty, 
— may  be  traced  also  the  habitual  reference 
of  his  imagination  to  that  sex,  which,  how- 
ever he  fleeted  to  despise  it,  influenced, 
more  or  less,  the  flow  and  colour  of  all  his 
thoughts. 

He  spoke  often  of  his  mother  to  Lord 
Sligo,  and  with  a  feeling  that  seemed  little 
short  of  aversion.  **  Some  time  or  other," 
he  said,  **  I  will  tell  you  why  I  feel  thus 


1  [Thlf  farce  was  entitled,  *  Not  at  Home.'  and  was 
acted,  tbon^  with  moderate  soccest,  at  the  Lyceum,  by 
the  Drury  Lane  Company,  in  Norember  1809.  It  was  aiter- 
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towards  her."  —  A  few  days  after,  when 
they  were  bathing  together  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  he  referred  to  this  promise,  and, 
pomting  to  his  naked  leg  and  foot,  exclaimed 
— "  Look  there! — it  is  to  her  ^se  delicacy 
at  my  birth  I  owe  that  deformity  ;  and  yet 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  she  has  never 
ceased  to  taunt  and  reproach  me  with  it. 
Even  a  few  days  before  we  part^,  for  the 
last  time,  on  my  leaving  England,  she,  in 
one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  uttered  an  impre- 
cation upon  me,  pnipag  that  I  might  prove 
as  ill  formed  in  mmd  as  I  am  in  body  I** 
His  look  and  manner,  in  relating  this  fright- 
ful circumstance,  can  be  conceived  only  by 
those  who  have  ever  seen  him  in  a  similar 
state  of  excitement. 

The  little  value  he  had  for  those  relics  of 
ancient  art,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  saw  all 
his  classic  fellow-travellers  so  ardent,  was, 
like  everything  he  ever  thought  or  fdt,  un- 
reservedly avowed  by  him.  Lord  Sligo 
having  it  in  contemplation  to  expend  some 
money  in  digging  for  antiquities,  Lord  Byron, 
in  offering  to  act  as  his  acent,  and  to  see  the 
money,  at  least,  honestly  applied,  said  — 
"You  may  safoly  trust  me — I  am  no  dilet- 
tante. Your  connoisseurs  are  all  thieves; 
but  I  care  too  little  for  these  things  ever  to 
steal  them." 

The  system  of  thinning  himself  which  he 
had  begun  before  he  lef^  England,  was  con- 
tinued still  more  rigidly  abroad.  While  at 
Athens,  he  took  the  hot  bath  for  this  pur- 
pose, three  times  a  week,  —  his  usual  drink 
being  vinegar  and  water,  and  his  food  seldom 
more  than  a  little  rice. 

Among  the  persons,  besides  Lord  Sligo, 
whom  he  saw  most  of  at  this  time,  were 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Bruce. — 
One  of  the  first  objects,  indeed,  that  met  the 
eyes  of  these  two  distinguished  travellers, 
on  their  approaching  the  coast  of  Attica, 
was  Lord  Bvron,  disporting  in  his  favourite 
element  under  the  rocks  of  Cape  Colonna. 
They  were  afterwards  made  acquainted  with 
each  other  by  Lord  Sligo ;  and  it  was  in 
the  course,  I  believe,  of  their  first  interview, 
at  his  table,  that  Lad^  Hester,  with  that 
lively  eloquence  for  which  she  is  so  remark- 
able, took  the  poet  briskly  to  task  for  the 
depreciating  opinion,  which,  as  she  undei^ 
stood,  he  entertained  of  all  female  inteUect. 
Being  but  little  inclined,  were  he  even  able, 
to  sustain  such  a  heresy,  against  one  who 
was  in  her  own  person  such  an  irresistible 
refutation  of  it.  Lord  Byron  had  no  other 


wardf  printed,  with  a  prologue  (intended  to  hare 
ipoken)  written  by  Waller  Rodwell  Wright,  esq., 
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refuge  from  the  fair  orator's  arguments  than 
in  assent  and  silence;  and  mis  weU-bred 
deference  being,  in  a  sensible  woman's  eyes, 
equivalent  to  concession,  thev  became,  from 
thenceforward,  roost  cordial  mends.  In  re- 
calling some  recoUections  of  this  period  in  his 
*'  Memoranda,"  after  relating  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  caught  bathing  by  an 
English  party  at  Sunium,  he  added,  **  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  most  delightful 
acquaintance  which  I  formed  in  Greece.** 
He  then  went  on  to  assure  Mr.  Bruce, 
if  ever  those  pages  should  meet  his  eyes, 
that  the  days  they  had  passed  toother  at 
Athens  were  remembered  by  him  with  plea^ 
sure. 

During  this  period  of  his  stay  in  Greece, 
we  find  him  forming  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary firiendships, — if  attachment  to  persons 
so  mferior  to  nimself  can  be  called  by  that 
name, — of  which  I  have  ah-eady  mentioned 
two  or  three  instances  in  his  younger  days, 
and  in  which  the  pride  of  being  a  protector, 
and  the  pleasure  of  exciting  gratitude,  seem 
to  have  constituted  to  his  mind  the  chief, 
pervading  charm.  The  person,  whom  he 
now  adopted  in  this  manner,  and  fi'om 
similar  feelings  to  those  which  had  inspired 
his  early  attachments  to  the  cottage-boy 
near  Newstead,  and  the  young  chorister  at 
Cambridge,  was  a  Greek  youth,  named  Nicolo 
Giraud,  tne  son,  I  believe,  of  a  widow  lady, 
in  whose  house  the  artist  Lusieri  lodced. 
In  this  youne  man  he  appears  to  have  t^en 
the  most  lively,  and  even  brotherly,  interest ; 
—  so  much  so,  as  not  only  to  have  presented 
to  him,  on  their  parting,  at  Malta,  a  consi^ 
derable  sum  of  money,  but  to  have  subse- 
quently desifiined  for  hun,  as  the  reader  will 
learn,  a  stifl  more  munificent,  as  well  as 
permanent,  provision. 

Though  he  occasionally  made  excursions 
through  Attica  and  the  Morea,  his  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Athens,  where  he 
had  taken  lodgings  in  a  Francisan  convent, 
and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  tours,  employed 
himself  in  collecting  materials  for  those 
notices  on  the  state  of  modem  Greece  which 
he  has  appended  to  the  second  canto  of 
Childe  Harold.  In  this  retreat,  also,  as  if 
in  utter  defiance  of  the  "  genius  loci,"  he 
wrote  his  **  Hints  firom  Horace,'* —  a  Satire 
which,  impregnated  as  it  is  with  London 
life  fi-om  beginning  to  end,  bears  the  date, 
"  Athens,  Capuchin  Convent,  March  12. 
1811." 

From  the  few  remaining  letters  addressed 
to  his  mother,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
selecting  the  two  following :  — 
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LBTTBE49.       TOMRS.BTRON. 

**  Atheni,  Jmmarj  14. 1811. 
^  My  dear  Madam, 

**  I  seize  an  occasion  to  write  as  usual, 
shortly,  but  frequently,  as  the  arrival  of 
letters,  where  there  exists  no  regular  com- 
munication, is,  of  course,  very  precarious.  I 
have  lately  made  several  small  tours  of  some 
hundred  or  two  miles  about  the  Morea, 
Attica,  &c.,  as  I  have  finished  my  grand 
giro  by  the  Troad,  Constantinople,  &c^  and 
am  returned  down  again  to  Athens.  I 
believe  I  have  mentioned  to  you  more  than 
once  that  I  swam  (in  imitation  of  Leander, 
though  without  his  lady)  across  the  Hdles- 
pont,  fi-om  Sestos  to  Abydos.  Of  this,  and 
all  other  particulars,  Fletcher,  whom  I 
have  sent  home  with  papers,  &c.,  will  apprise 
you.  I  cannot  find  that  he  is  any  loss; 
being  tolerably  master  of  the  Italian  and 
modem  Greek  languages,  which  last  I  am 
also  studying  with  a  master,  I  can  order  and 
discourse  more  than  enough  for  a  reason- 
able man.  Besides,  the  perpetual  lamen- 
tations after  beef  and  beer,  the  stupid, 
bigoted  contempt  for  every  thing  foreign, 
and  insurmountable  incapacity  of  acquiring 
even  a  few  words  of  any  language,  rendered 
him,  like  all  other  English  servants,  an  in- 
cumbrance. I  do  assure  you,  the  plague  of 
speaking  for  him,  the  comforts  he  required 
(more  man  myself  by  far),  the  pilaws  (a 
Turkish  dish  of  rice  and  meat)  which  he 
could  not  eat,  the  wines  \^hich  he  could  not 
drink,  the  beds  where  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  the  long  list  of  calamities,  such  as  stumb- 
ling horses,  want  of  tea!!!  &c,  whidi 
assailed  him,  would  have  made  a  lasting 
source  of  laughter  to  a  spectator,  and  incon- 
venience to  a  master.  After  all,  the  man  is 
honest  enough,  and,  in  Christendom,  capable 
enough ;  but  in  Turkey,  Lord  foi^e  me ! 
my  Albanian  soldiers,  my  Tartars  and  Janis- 
sary, worked  for  him  and  us  too,  as  my  friend 
Hobhouse  can  testify. 

"  It  i9  probable  I  may  steer  homewards  in 
spring ;  but  to  enable  me  to  do  that,  I  must 
have  remittances.  My  own  funds  would 
have  lasted  me  very  well ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  assist  a  fnend,  who,  I  know,  will  pay  me ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  out  of  pocket. 
At  present,  I  do  not  care  to  venture  a 
winter's  voyage,  even  if  I  were  otherwise 
tired  of  travelling ;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of 
the  advantages  of  looking  at  mankind  in- 
stead of  readmg  about  them,  and  the  bitter 
effects  of  staying  at  home  with  all  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  an  islander,  that  I  thmk  there 
should  be  a  law  amongst  us,  to  set  our  young 
men  abroad,  for  a  term,  among  the  few  allies 
our  wars  have  left  us. 
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''Here  I  see  and  have  conyersed  with 
Frenchf  Italians,  Germans,  Danes,  Oreeks, 
Turks,  Americans,  &c  &c,  &c. ;  and  without 
losing  sight  of  my  own,  I  can  judge  of  the 
countries  and  manners  of  others.  Mliere  I 
see  the  superiority  of  England  (which,  by 
the  by,  we  are  a  eood  deal  mistaken  about 
in  many  things),  I  am  pleased,  and  where  I 
find  her  inferior,  I  am  at  least  enlightened. 
Now,  I  m^t  have  stayed,  smoked  in  your 
towns,  or  fogged  in  your  country,  a  century, 
without  being  sure  of  this,  and  without  ac- 
quiring any  Uiing  more*  useful  or  amusinc 
at  home.  I  keep  no  journal,  nor  have  I 
any  intention  of  scribbling  my  travels.  I 
have  done  with  authorship,  and  if,  in  my 
last  production,  I  have  convinced  the  critics 
or  toe  world  I  was  something  more  than 
they  took  me  for,  I  am  satisfied ;  nor  will  I 
hazard  that  reputation  by  a  fiiture  efibrt.  It 
b  true  I  have  some  others  in  manuscript, 
bat  I  leave  them  for  those  who  come  after 
me  ;  and,  if  deemed  worth  publishing,  they 
may  serve  to  prolong  my  memory  when  I 
myBelf  shall  cease  to  remember.  I  have  a 
fiimous  Bavarian  artist  takine  some  views  of 
Athens,  &c.  &c.  for  me.  This  will  be  better 
than  scribbling,  a  disease  I  hope  myself 
cured  of  I  hope,  on  my  return,  to  lead  a 
quiet,  recluse  lire,  but  God  knows  and  does 
best  for  us  all ;  at  least,  so  they  say,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  object,  as,  on  the  whole,  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  lot.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  men  do  more 
harm  to  themselves  than  ever  the  devil  could 
do  to  them.  I  trust  this  will  find  you 
well,  and  as  happy  as  we  can  be ;  you  will, 
at  least,  be  pleased  to  hear  I  am  so,  and 
yours  ever." 

Lbttsb  so.       to  MRS.  BYRON. 

**  Athens,  February  S8. 181 1. 

"Dear  Madam, 

"  As  I  have  received  a  firman  for  Egypt, 
&c^  I  shall  proceed  to  that  quarter  in  tne 
spring,  and  I  beg  you  will  state  to  Mr.  Han- 
son that  it  is  necessary  to  further  remit- 
tances. On  the  subject  of  Newstead,  I 
answer  as  before.  No,  If  it  is  necessary  to 
sell,  sell  Rochdale.  Fletcher  will  have  ar- 
rived by  this  time  with  mv  letters  to  that 
purport.  I  will  teU  you  rairly,  I  have,  in 
the  first  place,  no  opinion  of*^  funded  pro- 
perty; if,  by  any  particular  circumstances,  I 
shall  be  led  to  adopt  such  a  determination, 
I  will,  at  all  events,  pass  my  life  abroad,  as 
my  only  tie  to  England  is  Newstead,  and, 
that  once  gone,  neither  interest  nor  inclin- 
ation lead  me  northward.  Competence  in 
your  country  is  ample  wealth  in  the  East, 
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such  is  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money 
and  the  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  I  feel  myself  so  much  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  that  the  spot  where  I  can  e^joy 
a  delicious  climate,  and  every  luxury,  at  a 
less  expense  than  a  common  college  life  in 
England,  will  always  be  a  country  to  me ; 
and  such  are  in  fact  the  shores  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. This  then  is  the  alternative  —  if  I 
preserve  Newstead,  I  return  ;  if  I  sell  it,  I 
stay  away.  I  have  had  no  letters  since  yours 
of  June,  but  I  have  written  several  times,  and 
shall  continue,  as  usual,  on  the  same  plan. 
Believe  me  yours  ever,  **  Byron. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  shall  most  likely  see  you  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  but,  of  course,  at 
such  a  distance,  I  cannot  specify  any  pai^ 
ticular  month.*' 

The  voyage  to  Egypt,  which  he  appears 
fi-om  this  letter  to  have  contemplateo,  was, 
probably  for  want  of  the  expected  remit- 
tances, relinquished  ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  June, 
he  set  sail  from  Malta,  in  the  Yolage  frigate, 
for  England,  having,  during  his  short  stay  at 
Malta,  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  the  tertian 
fever.  The  feelings  with  which  he  returned 
home  maybe  collected  fi'om  the  following 
melancholy  letters. 


Lbttbr  51.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

**  Yolage  Frigate,  at  tea,  Jane  9ft  1811. 

"  In  a  week,  with  a  fair  wind,  we  shall  be 
at  Portsmouth,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  I  shall 
have  completed  (to  a  day)  two  years  of  pere- 
grination, fi'om  which  I  am  returning  with  as 
little  emotion  as  I  set  out.  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  I  was  more  grieved  at  leaving  Greece 
than  England,  which  I  am  impatient  to  see, 
simply  because  I  am  tired  of  a  long  voyage. 

•*  Indeed,  my  prospects  are  not  very  plea- 
sant. Embarrassed  in  my  private  a^irs, 
indifferent  to  public,  solitary  without  the 
wish  to  be  social,  with  a  body  a  little  en- 
feebled by  a  succession  of  fevers,  but  a  spirit 
I  trust,  yet  unbroken,  I  am  returning  home 
without  a  hope,  and  almost  without  a  desire. 
The  first  thing  I  shall  have  to  encounter 
will  be  a  lawyer,  the  next  a  creditor,  then 
colHers,  fiumers,  surveyors,  and  all  the  agree- 
able attachments  to  estates  out  of  repair, 
and  contested  coal-pits.  In  short,  I  am  sick 
and  sorry,  and  when  I  have  a  little  repaired 
my  irreparable  affairs,  away  I  shall  march, 
either  to  campaign  in  Spain,  or  back  again 
to  the  East,  where  I  can  at  least  have  cloud- 
less skies  and  a  cessation  from  impertinence. 

"  I  trust  to  meet,  or  see  you,  m  town,  or 

at  Newstead,  whenever  you  can  make  it 
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convenient  —  I  suppose  you  are  in  love  and 
in  poetry  as  usual.  That  husband,  H.  Drury, 
has  never  written  to  me,  albeit  I  have  sent 
him  more  than  one  letter  ;  —  but  I  dare  say 
the  poor  man  has  a  &mily,  and  of  course  all 
his  cares  are  confined  to  his  circle. 

*'  *  For  children  fresh  expense*  get. 
And  Dicky  now  for  school  is  fit.* 

Wartom. 

If  you  see  him,  tell  him  I  have  a  letter  for 
him  from  Tucker,  a  regimental  chirurgeon 
and  friend  of  his,  who  prescribed  for  me, 
*  *  *  and  is  a  very  worthy  man,  but  too 
fond  of  hard  words.  I  should  be  too  late 
for  a  speech-day,  or  I  should  probably  ^ 
down  to  Harrow.  I  regretted  very  much  m 
Greece  having  omitted  to  carry  the  Antho- 
logy with  me  —  I  mean  Bland  and  Meri- 
vwe's.  —  What  has  Sir  Edgar  done  ?  And 
the  Imitations  and  Translations  —  where 
are  they  ?  I  suppose  you  don't  mean  to  let 
the  public  off  so  easily,  but  charge  them 
home  with  a  quarto.  For  me,  I  am  *  sick 
of  fops,  and  poesy,  and  prate,*  and  shall 
leave  the  *  whole  Castalian  state '  to  Bufo, 
or  any  body  else.  >  But  you  are  a  senti- 
mentid  and  sensibiKtous  person,  and  will 
rhyme  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Howbeit, 
I  have  written  some  4000  liues,  of  one  kind 
or  another,  on  my  travels. 

*'  I  need  not  repeat  that  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you.  I  shall  be  in  town  about  tne 
8th,  at  Dorant's  Hotel,  in  Albemarle  Street, 
and  proceed  in  a  few  days  to  Notts.,  and 
thence  to  Rochdale  on  business. 

"  1  am,  here  and  there,  yours,**  &c. 

Lrrru  52.       TO  MRS.  BTROK. 

«*  VoUg6  frigate,  at  sea,  June  95. 1811. 
"  Dear  Mother, 

"  This  letter,  which  will  be  forwarded 
on  our  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  probably 
about  the  4th  of  July,  is  b^:un  about 
twenty-three  days  after  our  departure  from 
Malta,  I  have  just  been  two  years  (to  a 
day,  on  the  2d  of  July)  absent  fi*om  Eng- 
land, and  I  return  to  it  with  much  the  same 
feelings  which  prevailed  on  ray  departure, 
viz.  indifference ;  but  within  that  apathy  I 
certainly  do  not  comprise  yourself,  as  I  will 
prove  by  every  means  in  my  power.  You 
will  be  good  enough  to  get  my  apartments 
ready  at  Newstead  ;  but  don*t  disturb  your- 
self, on  any  account,  particularly  mine,  nor  con- 
sider me  m  any  other  light  than  as  a  visiter. 
I  must  only  inform  you  that  for  a  long  time 

1  [**  And  sick  of  fops,  and  poetry,  and  prate. 

To  Bufo  leare  the  whole  Caatalian  state."— Popi.] 


o 


I  have  been  restricted  to  an  entire  vegetable 
diet,  neither  fish  nor  flesh  coming  within  mj 
r^men ;  so  I  expect  a  powerml  stock  of 
potatoes,  greens,  and  biscuit :  I  drink  no 
wine.  I  have  two  servants,  middle-e^ 
men,  and  both  Greeks.  It  is  my  intention 
to  proceed  first  to  town,  to  see  Mr.  Hanson, 
and  thence  to  Newst^,  on  my  way  to 
Rochdale.  I  have  only  to  beg  you  will  not 
forget  my  diet,  which  it  is  very  necessaiy 
for  me  to  observe.  I  am  well  m  health,  as 
I  have  generally  been,  with  the  exception  of 
two  agues,  both  of  which  I  quickly  got 
over. 

**  My  plans  will  so  much  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  shall  not  venture  to  lay 
down  an  opinion  on  the  subject  My 
prospects  are  not  very  promising,  but  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  wrestle  tnrough  hfe  like  our 
neighbours  ;  indeed,  by  Hanson's  last  ad- 
vices, I  have  some  apprehension  of  finding 
Newstead  dismantled  by  Messrs.  Brothers, 
&c.,  and  he  seems  determined  to  force  me 
into  selling  it,  but  he  will  be  baffled.  I 
don*t  suppose  I  shall  be  much  pestered  with 
visiters ;  but  if  I  am,  you  must  receive 
them,  for  I  am  determined  to  have  nobody 
breaking  in  upon  my  retirement :  you  know 
that  I  never  was  fond  of  society,  and  I  am 
less  so  than  before.  I  have  brought  you  a 
shawl,  and  a  quantiur  of  attar  of  roses,  but 
these  1  must  smu^fe,  if  possible.  I  trust 
to  find  my  library  m  tolerable  order. 

"  Fletcher  is  no  doubt  arrived.  I  shall 
separate  the  mill  fit)m  Mr.  B  *  **s  fitnn, 
for  his  son  is  too  ray  a  deceiver  to  inherit 
both,  and  place  Fletcher  in  it,  who  has 
served  me  faithfiilly,  and  whose  wife  is  a 
good  woman ;  besides,  it  is  necessary  to 
sober  young  Mr.  B  *  *,  or  he  will  people 
the  parish  with  bastards.  In  a  word,  if  ne 
had  seduced  a  dairy-maid,  he  might  have 
found  something  like  an  apology ;  but  the 
girl  is  his  equal,  and  in  high  life  or  low  life 
reparation  is  made  in  such  circumstances. 
But  I  shall  not  interfere  fiirther  than  Hike 
Buonaparte)  by  dismembering  Mr.  B.*s  «^- 
dom^  and  erecting  part  of  it  into  a  principal- 
ity for  field-marshal  Fletcher  I  I  hope  you 
govern  my  little  empire  and  its  sad  load  of 
national  debt  with  a  waiy  hand.  To  drop 
my  metaphor,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribje  my- 
self, f 
"  Yours  ever.               «  BYBOif." 

"  P.  S.  July  14-.— This  letter  was  written 
to  be  sent  from  Portsmouth,  but,  on  arriving 
there,  the  squadron  was  ordered  to  the  Nore, 
fi-om  whence  I  shall  forward  it.  This  I 
have  not  done  before,  supposing  you  might 
be  alarmed  by  the  interval  mentioned  in  the 
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letter  being  longer  than  expected  between 
our  arrival  in  port  and  my  appearance  at 
Newstead.** 


Lnm  53.    TO  MR.  HENRT  DRURT. 

••  Volage  frigate,  off  Ushant,  July  17. 1811. 

"  My  dear  Dmry, 

"  After  two  years'  absence  (on  the  2d) 
and  some  odd  days,  I  am  approaching  your 
country.  The  day  of  our  arrival  you  will 
see  by  the  outside  date  of  my  letter.  At 
present,  we  are  becalmed  comfortably,  close 
to  Brest  Haibour;  —  I  have  never  been 
so  near  it  since  I  left  Duck  Puddle.  We 
left  Malta  thirty-four  days  ago,  and  have 
had  a  tedious  passage  of  it.  You  will  either 
see  or  hear  m>m  or  of  me,  soon  after  the 
receipt  of  this,  as  I  pass  through  town  to 
repair  my  irreparable  affairs  ;  and  thence  I 
want  to  go  to  Notts,  and  raise  rents,  and  to 
Lanes,  and  sell  collieries,  and  back  to  Lon- 
don and  pay  debts,  —  for  it  seems  I  shall 
neither  have  coals  nor  comfort  till  I  go  down 
to  Rochdale  in  person. 

**  I  have  brought  home  some  marbles  for 
Hobhouse  ;  —  for  myself,  four  ancient  Athe- 
nian skuUs*,  dug  out  of  sarcophagi — a 
phial  of  Attic  heimock^ — four  live  tortoises 
— a  greyhound  (died  on  the  passage) — two 
live  Ureek  servants,  one  an  Athenian,  t'other 
a  Yaniote,  who  can  speak  nothing  but  Ro- 
maic and  Italian  —  and  myself,  as  Moses  in 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  says,  slUy,  and  I 
may  say  it  too,  for  I  have  as  little  cause  to 
boast  of  my  expedition  as  he  had  of  his  to 
the  fair.  3 

•*  I  wrote  to  you  from  the  Cyanean  Rocks 
to  tell  you  I  had  swam  from  Sestos  to  Aby- 
dos  —  have  you  received  my  letter  ?  Hodg- 
son, I  suppose,  is  four  deep  by  this  time. 
What  would  he  have  given  to  have  seen, 
like  me,  the  real  Panuutut,  where  I  robbed 
the  Bishop  of  Chrissae  of  a  book  of  ^eo- 
gr^hyl — but  this  I  only  call  plagiarism, 
as  It  was  done  within  an  hour  s  ride  of 
Delphi." 


1  ypn  afterwards  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

s  At  present  in  the  poaietilon  of  Mr.  Marraj. 

s  [**  *  Welcome,  welcome.  Moms  !  well,  mj  boy,  what 
have  you  brought  us  from  the  fisir  ? '— '  l-have  brought 
yoQ  m^tefft*  cried  Moses,  with  a  sly  look,  and  resting 
the  box  on  the  dresser.'*—  Vicar  qf  Wak^id,  ch.  xli.] 

«  [**  We  cannot  agree  with  Bfr.  Moore  in  thUiking  that 
Byron's  Uiie  at  Harrow  was  •  the  rery  rererse  of  poetical' 
That  life  is  the  most  poetical  which  is  the  ftiUest  of  im- 
pulses ;  and  Byron's  life  at  Harrow  was  ftill  to  overflowing 
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RETURN  TO  ENGLAND. EFFECT  OF  TRAVEL 

AND  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  GENERAL  CHA- 
RACTER OF  LORD  BYRON.  —  PECUNIARY 
EMBARRASSMENTS.  —  FALSE  JUDGMENTS 
OF    AUTHORS    RESPECTING     THEIR    OWN 

PRODUCTIONS. PASSAGES      FROM     THE 

PARAPHRASE  ON  HORACE.  —  PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  CHILDE 
HAROLD.  —  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  MR. 
MURRAY. 

Having  landed  the  young  pilgrim  once  more 
in  England,  it  may  be  worth  while,  before 
we  accompany  him  into  the  scenes  that 
awaited  him  at  home,  to  consider  how  far 
the  general  character  of  his  mind  and  dispo- 
sition may  have  been  affected  by  the  course 
of  travel  and  adventure  in  which  he  had 
been,  for  the  last  two  years,  engaged.  A  life 
less  savouring  of  poetry  and  romance  than 
that  which  he  had  pursued  previously  to  his 
departure  on  his  travels,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  In  his  childhood,  it  is  true,  he 
had  been  a  dweUer  and  wanderer  among 
scenes  well  calculated,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary notion,  to  impkmt  the  first  rudiments 
of  poetic  feeling.  But,  though  the  poet  may 
afterwards  feed  on  the  recollection  of  such 
scenes,  it  is  more  than  Questionable,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  wnether  he  ever  has 
been  formed  by  them.  If  a  childhood,  in- 
deed, passed  among  mountainous  scenery 
were  so  favourable  to  the  awakening  of  the 
imaginative  power,  both  the  Welsh,  among 
ourselves,  and  the  Swiss,  abroad,  ought  to 
rank  much  higher  on  the  scale  of  poetic  ex- 
cellence than  they  do  at  present  But,  even 
allowing  the  picturesqueness  of  his  early 
haunts  to  have  had  some  share  in  ^ving  a 
direction  to  the  fancy  of  Byron,  the  actual 
operation  of  this  influence,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  ceased  with  his  childhood  ;  and 
the  life  which  he  led  afterwards  during  his 
school-days  at  Harrow,  was,  as  naturally  the 
l^e  of  so  idle  and  daring  a  school-boy  must 
be,  —  the  very  reverse  of  poetical.*    For  a 

of  aflbctions  and  passions.  He  did  not,  daring  pUy  hours, 
sport  Tityrus  *  sub  tegmine  fisgl,'  but,  though  lame,  pre- 
ferred cricket :  and  can  there  be  any  doubt  tlMt,  out  of 
school,  a  bat  is  better  than  a  book,  and  the  wlckeU  a 
thousand  thnes  more  poetical  than  the  gates  of  Paradise 
Lost  ?  The  Tory  bodies  of  rejoicing  schoolboys  at  play 
are  spiritual ;  and  *  poetic  visions  swarm  on  erery  bough  * 
of  the  green  shady  trees,  rustling  orer  their  heads  as  they 
are  swimming  like  Dracones  In  the  mOk-warm  rivers  of 
summer,  or  racing  along  the  banks  to  dry  themselTes  in 
the  sunshine.*'  — WujK>M,  1880.] 
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soldier  or  an  adventurer,  the  course  of  train- 
ing through  which  he  then  passed  would 
have  been  perfect ; — his  athletic  sports,  his 
battles,  his  love  of  dangerous  enterprise,  gave 
every  promise  of  a  spirit  fit  for  the  most 
stormy  career.  But  to  the  meditative  pur- 
suits of  poesy,  these  dispositions  seemea,  of 
all  others,  the  least  friendly ;  and,  however 
they  might  promise  to  render  him,  at  some 
future  time,  a  subject  for  bards,  gave,  as- 
siu-edly,  but  little  hope  of  his  fining  first 
among  bards  himself. 

The  habits  of  his  life  at  the  university 
were  even  still  less  intellectual  and  literarv. 
While  a  schoolboy,  he  had  read  abundanuy 
and  eagerlv,  though  desultorily ;  but  even 
this  disciphne  of  his  mind,  irregular  and  un- 
directed as  it  was,  he  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
given  up,  after  leaving  Harrow  ;  and  among 
the  pursuits  that  occupied  his  academic 
hours,  those  of  playing  at  hazard,  sparring, 
and  keeping  a  bear  >  and  bulldogs,  were,  if  j 
not  the  most  favourite,  at  least,  perhaps,  the 
most  innocent.  His  time  in  London  passed 
equally  unmarked,  either  by  mental  culti- 
vation or  refined  amusement.  Having  no 
resources  in  private  societ}^,  fi'om  his  total 
want  of  fidends  and  connections,  he  was  left 
to  live  loosely  about  town  among  the  loungers 
in  coffee-houses  ;  and  to  those  who  remem- 
ber what  his  two  favourite  haunts,  Lim- 
mer's  and  Stevens's^,  were  at  that  period, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that,  whatever  else  may 
have  been  the  merits  of  these  establishments, 
they  were  anything  but  fit  schoob  for  the 
formation  of  poetic  character. 

But  however  incompatible  such  a  life 
must  have  been  with  tnose  habits  of  con- 
templation, by  which,  and  which  only,  the 
faculties  he  had  already  displayed  could  be 
ripened,  or  those  that  were  still  latent  could 
be  unfolded,  yet,  in  another  point  of  view, 
the  time  now  apparently  squandered  by  him 
was,  in  dter  days,  turned  most  invaluably 
to  account.  Bv  thus  initiating  him  into  a 
Imowledge  of  the  varieties  of  human  cha^ 
racter,  —  by  giving  him  an  insight  into  the 
details  of  society,  in  their  least  artificial 
form, — in  short,  bv  mixing  him  up,  thus 
early,  with  the  world,  its  business  and  its 
pleasures,  his  London  life  but  contributed 
Its  share  in  forming  that  wonderful  combin- 

1  ["  Young  poeti  must  bare  their  unuiements  at  col- 
lege, like  young  proieri.  Now,  what  are  poetical  amuse- 
ments ?  Playing  on  the  flute  or  flageolet  ?  SIcetching 
trees  and  towers  in  chalk  ?  Taking  lessons  in  net-work 
from  yoimg  ladies  that  superintend  circulating  libraries  ? 
Why,  all  that  is  vastly  weU  to  those  who  like  it ;  but  what 
if  Byron  preferred  swimming,  sparring  —  sometimes 
with  a  man,  and  sometimes  with  a  bear  ?  A  young  poet 
who  spars  flrequently  is  always,  it  may  be  said,  in  training ; 
and  we  all  know  that  to  be  in  training  merely  means  to 


ation  which  his  mind  afterwards  exhibited, 
of  the  imaginative  and  the  practical — the 
heroic  and  the  humorous  —  of  the  keenest 
and  most  dissecting  views  of  real  life,  widi 
the  grandest  and  most  spiritualised  concep- 
tions of  ideal  grandeur. 

To  the  same  period,  perhaps,  another  i>re- 
dominant  characteristic  of  his  matuier  mind 
and  writings  may  be  traced.  In  this  antici- 
pated experience  of  the  world  which  bis 
early  mixture  with  its  crowd  gave  him,  it  is 
but  little  probable  that  many  of  the  more  &p 
vourable  specimens  of  human  kind  should 
have  fallen  under  his  notice.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  but  too  likely  that  some  of  the 
lightest  and  least  estimable  of  both  sexes 
may  have  been  among  the  models,  on  which 
at  an  a^  when  impressions  sink  deepest, 
his  earhest  judgments  of  human  nature 
were  formed.  Hence,  probably,  those  con- 
temptuous and  debasing  views  of  humani^ 
with  which  he  was  so  often  led  to  alloy  his 
noblest  tributes  to  the  loveliness  and  mijesty 
of  general  natiu*e.  Hence  the  contrast  that 
appeared  between  the  fruits  of  his  ima- 
gmation  and  of  his  experience,  —  between 
Uiose  dreams,  full  of  beautv  and  kindliness, 
with  which  the  one  teemed  at  bis  bidding, 
and  the  dark,  desolating  bitterness  that  over- 
flowed when  he  drew  from  the  other. 

Unpromising,  however,  as  was  his  youth 
of  the  hi^  destiny  that  awaited  him,  there 
was  one  unfidling  characteristic  of  the  imagi- 
native order  of  minds — his  love  of  solitude 
—  which  very  early  gave  signs  of  those  habits 
of  self-study  and  mtrospection  by  which 
alone  the  **  diamond  quarries  "  of  genius  are 
worked  and  brought  to  light.  When  but  a 
boy,  at  Harrow,  he  had  shown  this  dispo- 
sition strongly,  —  being  oflen  known,  as  I 
have  already  mention^,  to  withdraw  him- 
self firom  his  playmates,  and,  sitting  alone 
upon  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard,  gave  him- 
self up,  for  hours,  to  thought.  As  his  mind 
b^an  to  disclose  its  resources,  this  feeling 
grew  upon  him ;  and,  had  his  foreign  travd 
done  no  more  than,  by  detaching  him  from 
the  distractions  of  society,  to  enable  him, 
solitarily  and  fi-eely,  to  commune  with  his 
own  spirit,  it  would  have  been  an  all- 
important  step  gained  towards  the  full  ex- 
pansion of  his  raculties.    It  was  only  then, 


be  in  the  highest  health.  Now,  HygeUbas even  more  to 
do  with  poetry  than  ApoUo ;  and  therefore  Byron  did 
right  well  to  spar  daily.  But  forther^what  are  aU 
amusements  and  recreations  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  mere 
idler?  Nothfaig;  or  less  than  nothing.  One  tin$\t 
hour's  study,  which  has  been  risited  by  glorious  tosigbtt, 
often  constitutes  the  day,  and  a  day,  too,  whose  memorj 
will  never  die."  —  Wilson,  1880.] 

s  [The  fbrmer  fai  Conduit  Street ;  and  the  latter  in  New 
Bond  Street.] 
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indeed,  that  he  began  to  feel  himself  capable 
of  the  abstraction  which  self-study  requires, 
or  to  ei\joy  that  freedom  from  the  intrusion 
of  others'  thou^ts  which  alone  leaves  the 
contemplative  mind  master  of  its  own.  In 
the  solitude  of  his  nights  at  sea,  in  his  lone 
wanderings  throu^  Greece,  he  had  suffi- 
cient leisure  and  seclusion  to  look  within 
himself,  and  there  catch  the  first  "  glimpses 
of  his  glorious  mind."  One  of  his  chiet  de- 
lil^ts,  as  he  mentioned  in  his  "  Memoranda,** 
was,  when  bathing  in  some  retired  spot,  to 
seat  himself  on  a  hiffh  rock  above  the  sea, 
and  there  remain  for  hours,  gazine  upon  the 
sky  and  the  waters  ',  and  lost  in  Uiat  sort  of 
vague  reverie,  which,  however  formless  and 
inSstinct  at  the  moment,  settled  afterwards 
on  his  pa^»  into  those  clear,  bright  pic- 
tures whidi  will  endure  for  ever. 

Were  it  not  for  the  doubt  and  diffidence 
"^that  hang  round  the  first  steps  of  genius,  this 
growing  conciousness  of  his  own  power, 
these  openings  into  a  new  domam  of  in- 
tellect, where  he  was  to  reign  supreme,  must 
have  made  the  solitary  hours  of  the  young 
traveller  one  dream  of  happiness,  "but  it 
will  be  seen  that,  even  yet,  he  distbrusted  his 
own  strength,  nor  was  at  all  aware  of  the 
height  to  which  the  spirit  he  was  now  calling 
up  would  grow.  So  enamoured,  nevertheless, 
had  he  become  of  these  lonely  musings, 
that  even  the  society  of  his  fellow-traveller, 
though  with  pursuits  so  congenial  to  his 
own,  grew  at  last  to  be  a  chain  and  a  burden 
on  him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  stood,  com- 
panionless,  on  the  shore  of  the  little  island 
in  the  .£gean,  that  he  found  his  spirit 
breathe  fieel^.  If  any  stronger  proof  were 
wanting  of  his  deep  passion  for  solitude,  we 
shall  find  it,  not  many  years  after,  in  his  own 
written  avowal,  that,  even  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  woman  he  most  loved,  he  not 

1  To  tldf  he  alhidet  In  those  beautiftil  itanzas, 
**  To  lit  OQ  rocki,  to  nnue  o'er  flood  and  fell,"  ftc. 
Alfieri.  before  his  dramatic  geniiu  had  yet  unfolded 
Itaelf;  used  to  pan  hours,  as  he  tells  us,  in  this  sort  of 
dreaming  state,  gazing  upon  the  ocean:—**  Aprds  le 
spectacle  on  de  mes  amusemens,  i.  IfarseHle.  ^talt  de  me 
balgner  preaque  tous  les  soirs  dans  U  mer.  J'avals  trourg 
on  petit  endroit  fort  agr^ble,  sur  one  langue  de  terre 
placCe  i  droite  hors  du  port,  oO,  en  m'asseyant  sur  le 
•able,  le  doa  appuj^  contre  un  petit  rocher  qui  empMhait 
qo*oa  ne  pot  me  Toir  da  ctAik  de  la  terre,  je  n'ayais  plus 
derant  moi  que  le  del  et  la  mer.  Entre  ces  deux  im- 
mensity qu*embellissaient  les  rayons  d'un  solell  couchant, 
je  posaai  en  rirant  dcs  heures  d^Ildeuses ;  et  1&,  Je  serais 
derenu  poete,  si  j'arais  su  dcriro  dans  une  langue  quel- 


s  Bat  a  f^  months  before  he  died,  in  a  conrersation 
with  Maurocordato  at  Missolonghi,  Lord  Byron  said— 
*'  The  Torldsh  History  waa  one  of  the  first  book»  that 
gare  me  pleasure  when  a  child ;  and  I  beliere  it  had 
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unfirequen^  found  himself  sighing  to  be 
alone. 

It  was  not  only,  however,  by  affording 
him  the  concentration  necessary  for  this 
silent  drawing  out  of  his  feelings  and  powers, 
that  travel  conduced  so  essentially  to  the 
formation  of  his  poetical  character.  To  the 
East  he  had  looked,  with  the  eyes  of 
romance,  from  his  very  childhood.  Before 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  the  perusal  of 
Rycaut's  History  of  the  Turks  had  taken  a 
strong  hold  of  his  imagination,  and  he  read 
eagerly,  in  consequence,  every  book  concern- 
ing the  East  he  could  find.^  In  visiting, 
therefore,  those  countries,  he  was  but 
realising  the  dreams  of  his  childhood  ;  and 
this  return  of  his  thoughts  to  that  innocent 
time,  gave  a  fireshness  and  purity  to  their 
current  which  they  had  long  wanted.  Under 
the  spell  of  such  recollections,  the  attrac- 
tion of  novelty  was  among  the  least  that  the 
scenes,  through  which  he  wandered,  pre* 
sented.  Fond  traces  of  the  past — and  few 
have  ever  retained  them  so  vividly — mingled 
themselves  with  the  impressions  of  the 
objects  before  him ;  ancl  as,  amone  the 
Highlands,  he  had  often  traversed,  in  fancy, 
the  land  of  the  Moslem,  so  memory,  from 
the  wild  hills  of  Albania,  now  '*  earned  him 
back  to  Morven." 

While  such  sources  of  poetic  feeling  were 
stirred  at  every  step,  there  was  also  m  his 

Suick  change  of  place  and  scene — in  the 
iversity  of  men  and  manners  surveyed  by 
him — in  the  perpetual  hope  of  adventure 
and  thirst  of  enterprise,  such  a  succession 
and  variety  of  ever  fi-esh  excitement  as  not 
only  brought  into  play,  but  invigorated,  all 
the  energies  of  his  character :  as  he,  himself, 
describes  his  mode  of  living,  it  was  "  To-day 
in  a  palace,  to-morrow  in  a  cow-house — 
this  day  with  the^  Pacha,  the  next  with  a 


much  influence  on  my  subsequent  wishes  to  Tislt  the 
Lerant,  and  gare  perhaps  the  oriental  colouring  which 
is  obsenred  tai  my  poetry."  —  Omni  Gamba*s  Narrative, 

In  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  D'Israeli*s  work  on  **  the 
Literary  Character,**  tliat  genUeman  has  giren  some 
curious  marginal  notes,  which  he  found  written  by  Lord 
Byron  in  a  copy  of  this  worli  that  belonged  to  him. 
Among  them  is  the  following  enumeration  of  the  writers 
that,  besides  Rycaut,  had  drawn  his  attention  so  early 
to  the  East :  — 

••  KnoUcs,  Cantemir,  De  Tott,  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu, 
Hawkins's  Translation  from  MIgnot's  History  of  the 
Turks,  the  Arabian  Nights,  all  trarels,  or  histories,  or 
books  upon  the  East  I  could  meet  with.  I  had  read,  as 
well  as  Rycaut,  before  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  think  the 
Arabian  NIghU  first.  After  these,  I  preferred  the  his- 
tory of  naval  actions,  Don  Quixote,  and  SmoUett*s  novels, 
particularly  Roderick  Random,  and  I  was  passionate  for 
the  Roman  History.  When  a  boy,  I  could  never  bear 
to  read  any  Poetry  whatever  without  disgust  and  reluc- 
tance.*' 
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shepherd."  Thus  were  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation quickeDed,  and  the  impressions  on 
his  imagination  multiplied.  Thus  schooled, 
too,  in  some  of  the  roughnesses  and  privations 
of  life,  and,  so  far,  mide  acquainted  with  the 
flavour  of  adversity,  he  learned  to  enlarge, 
more  than  is  common  in  his  high  station, 
the  circle  of  his  sympathies,  and  became 
inured  to  that  manly  and  vigorous  cast  of 
thought  which  is  so  impressed  on  all  his 
writings.  Nor  must  we  forget,  among  these 
strengthening  and  animating  effects  of  travel, 
the  ennobling  excitement  of  danger,  which 
he  more  than  once  experience^ — having 
been  placed  in  situations,  both  on  land  and 
sea,  well  calculated  to  call  forth  that  plea* 
surable  sense  of  energy,  which  perils,  csumly 
confronted,  never  fail  to  inspire. 

The  strong  interest  which — in  spite  of 
his  assumed  philosophy  on  this  subject  in 
Childe  Harold — he  took  in  every  thing  con- 
nected with  a  life  of  warfisu'e,  found  frequent 
opportunities  of  gratification,  not  only  on 
board  the  English  shi|^  of  war  in  which  he 
sailed,  but  in  his  occasional  intercourse  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  country.  At  Salora,  a 
solitary  place  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  he  once 
passecf  two  or  three  days,  lodged  in  a  small 
miserable  barrack.  Here  he  lived  the  whole 
time,  familiarly,  among  the  soldiers  ;  and  a 
picture  of  the  singular  scene  which  their 
evenings  presented — of  those  wild,  haJf- 
bandit  warriors,  seated  round  the  young 
poet,  and  examining  with  savage  admiration 
nis  fine  Bfanton  gun  >  and  Engush  sword  — 
might  be  contrasted,  but  too  touchingly,  with 
another  and  a  later  picture  of  the  same  poet, 
dying,  as  a  chieflain,  on  the  same  land,  with 
Suliotes  for  his  guards,  and  all  Greece  for  his 
mourners. 

It  is  true,  amidst  all  this  stimulating 
variety  of  objects,  the  melancholy  which  he 
had  brought  fit)m  home  still  lingered  around 
his  mind.  To  Mr.  Adair  and  Mr.  Bruce,  as 
I  have  before  mentioned,  he  gave  the  idea 
of  a  person  labouring  under  deep  dejection  ; 
and  Colonel  Leake,  who  was,  at  that  time, 

1  *'  It  rained  hard  Uie  next  d^,  and  we  spent  another 
erening  with  our  soldierf .  The  captain,  Ehnas,  tried  a 
line  Manton  gun  belonging  to  mj  friend,  and  hitting  hit 
mark  erery  time  was  highly  deUghted."  —  HobMome's 

s  It  must  be  recollected  that  by  two  of  these  genUemen 
he  was  seen  chiefly  under  the  restrainU  of  presentation 
and  etiquette,  when  whaterer  gloom  there  was  on  his 
spiriU  would,  in  a  shy  nature  like  hU,  most  show  itself. 
The  account  which  his  fellow-traveller  gives  of  him  is 
altogether  different.  In  introducing  the  narration  of  a 
short  tour  to  Negroponte.  in  which  his  noble  friend  was 
unable  to  accompany  him,  Mr.  Hobhouse  expresses 
strongly  Uie  deficiency  of  which  he  U  sensible,  from  the 
absence,  on  this  occasion,  of  **  a  companion,  who,  to 
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resident  at  loannina,  conceived  very  much 
the  same  impression  of  the  state  of  his 
mind.  2  But,  assuredly,  even  this  melancholy, 
habitually  as  it  still  clung  to  him,  must, 
under  the  stirring  and  healthful  influences 
of  his  roving  life,  have  become  a  far  more 
elevated  and  abstract  feeling  than  it  ever 
could  have  expanded  to  within  reach  of 
those  annoyances,  whose  tendency  was  to 
keep  it  wholly  concentrated  round  selC 
Had  he  remained  idly  at  home,  he  would 
have  sunk,  perhaps,  into  a  querulous  satirist. 
But,  as  his  views  opened  on  a  freer  and 
wider  horizon,  every  feeling  of  his  nature 
kept  pace  with  their  enlargement ;  and  this 
inborn  sadness,  mingling  itself  with  the 
effusions  of  his  genius,  became  one  of  the 
chief  constituent  charms  not  only  of  their 
pathos,  but  their  grandeur.  For,  when  did 
ever  a  sublime  thought  spring  up  in  the  soul, 
that  melancholy  was  not  to  be  found,  how- 
ever latent,  in  its  neighbourhood  ? 

We  have  seen,  from  the  letters  written  by 
him  on  his  passage  homeward,  how  fiir  from 
cheerful  or  nappy  was  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  returned.  In  truth,  even  for  a 
disposition  of  the  most  sanguine  cast,  there 
was  quite  enough  in  the  discomforts  that 
now  awaited  him  in  England  to  sadden  its 
hopes,  and  check  its  buoyancy.  •*  To  be 
happy  at  home,"  says  Johnson,  "  is  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  all  ambition,  the  end  to  which 
every  enterprise  and  labour  tends."  But 
Lord  Byron  had  no  home, — at  least  none 
that  deserved  this  endearing  name.  A  fond 
family  circle,  to  accompany  him  with  its 
prayers,  while  away,  and  draw  round  him, 
with  listening  eacemess,  on  his  return,  was 
what,  unluckily,  he  never  knew,  though  with 
a  heart,  as  we  have  seen,  by  nature  formed 
for  it.  In  the  absence,  too,  of  all  that  might 
cheer  and  sustain,  he  had  every  thing  to  en- 
counter that  could  distress  and  humiliate. 
To  the  dreariness  of  a  home  without  affection, 
was  added  the  burden  of  an  establishment 
without  means ;  and  he  had  thus  all  the 
embarrassments  of  domestic  life,  without  its 


quickneu  of  observation  and  higenuity  of  remark,  united 
that  gay  good-humour  which  keqis  alive  the  attentioo 
under  the  pressure  of  fatigue,  and  softens  the  aspect  of 
every  difficulty  and  danger."  In  some  Unea,  too.  of  the 
"  Hints  from  Horace,"  addressed  evldoiUy  to  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  Lord  Byron  not  only  renders  the  same  Justioe  to 
his  own  social  cheerfulness,  but  gives  a  somewhat  more 
distinct  idea  of  the  frame  of  mind  out  of  which  it  rose }« 

"  Moschus  I  with  whom  I  hope  once  more  to  sit. 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can't  at  wit ; 
Yes,  friend,  for  thee  Til  quit  my  cynic  cell. 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  **  Vive  la  bagateUe  !** 
Which  charm 'd  our  days  in  each  £gean  dime, 
.  And  oft  at  home  with  revelry  and  rhyme." 

[See  Works,  p.  44S.] 
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clianns.  His  afiairs  had,  during  his  absence, 
been  sufiered  to  feJl  into  confusion,  even 
greater  than  their  inherent  tendency  to  such 
a  state  warranted.  There  had  been,  the 
preceding  year,  an  execution  on  Newstead, 
tor  a  d^t  of  1500/.  owing  to  the  Messrs. 
Brothers,  upholsterers ;  and  a  circumstance 
told  of  the  veteran,  Joe  Murray,  on  this 
occasion,  well  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
To  this  fiiithful  old  servant,  jealous  of  the 
ancient  honour  of  the  Byrons,  the  sight  of 
the  notice  of  sale,  pasted  up  on  the  &bey- 
door,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  an  un- 
sightly and  intolerable  nuisance.  Having 
enough,  however,  of  the  fear  of  the  law  be^ 
fore  his  eyes,  not  to  tear  the  writing  down, 
he  was  at  last  forced,  as  his  only  consolatory 
expedient,  to  paste  a  large  piece  of  brown 
paper  over  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  resolution,  so  re- 
cently expressed  by  Lord  Byron,  to  abandon 
for  ever  the  vocation  of  authorship,  and 
leave  "  the  whole  Castalian  state  "  to  others, 
he  was  hardlv  landed  in  England  when  we 
find  him  busily  engaged  in  preparations  for 
the  publication  of  some  of  the  poems  which 
he  had  produced  abroad.  So  eager  was  he, 
indeed,  to  print,  that  he  had  already,  in  a 
letter  written  at  sea,  announced  himself  to 
Mr.  Dallas,  as  ready  for  the  press.  Of  this 
letter,  which,  from  its  date,  ought  to  have 
in-eceded  some  of  the  others  that  have  been 
given,  I  shall  here  lay  before  the  reader  the 
most  material  parts. 

LsTTBB  54.         TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

••  Volage  Frigate,  at  tea,  Jane  28. 1811. 

"  After  two  years'  absence  (to  a  day,  on 
the  2d  of  July,  before  which  we  shall  not 
arrive  at  Portsmouth),  I  am  retracing  my 
way  to  England. 

*'  I  am  coming  back  with  little  prospect 
of  pleasure  at  home,  and  with  a  body  a  bttle 
shaken  by  one  or  two  smart  fevers,  but  a 
spirit  I  hope  yet  unbroken.  My  affairs,  it 
seems,  are  considerably  involved,  and  much 
business  must  be  done  with  lawyers,  colliers, 
fiautners,  and  creditors.  Now  this,  to  a  man 
who  hates  bustle  as  he  hates  a  bishop,  is  a 
serious  concern.  But  enough  of  my  home 
department. 

"  My  Satire,  it  seems,  is  in  a  fourth  edition, 
a  success  rather  above  the  middling  run,  but 
not  much  for  a  production  which,  fix>m  its  to- 
pics, must  be  temporary,  and  of  course  be  suc- 
cessiful  at  first,  or  not  at  all.  At  this  period, 
when  I  can  think  and  act  more  coolly,  I 
regret  that  I  have  written  it,  though  I  shall 
probably  find  it  forgotten  by  all  except  those 
whom  It  has  offended.     My  fiiend  Hob- 
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house's  Miscellany  has  not  succeeded  ;  but 
he  himself  writes  so  good-humouredly  on 
the  subject,  I  don't  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry  with  him.  He  met  with  your  son  at 
Cadiz,  of  whom  he  speaks  highly. 

"  Yours  and  Pratt's  protege,  Blackett,  the 
cobbler,  is  dead,  in  spite  ofms  rhymes,  and 
is  probably  one  of  the  instances  wnere  death 
has  saved  a  man  firom  damnation.  You 
were  the  ruin  of  that  poor  fellow  amoncst 
you :  had  it  not  been  for  his  patrons,  ne 
might  now  have  been  in  very  good  plight, 
shoe-  (not  verse-)  making;  but  you  Imve 
made  him  immortal  with  a  vengeance.  I 
write  this,  supposing  poetry,  patronage,  and 
strong  waters,  to  have  been  the  death  of 
him.  If  you  are  in  town  in  or  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  you  will  find  me  at  Do- 
rant's,  in  Albemarle  Street,  elad  to  see  you. 
I  have  an  imitation  of  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry  ready  for  Cawthom,  but  don't  let 
that  cieter  you,  for  I  sha'n't  inflict  it  upon 
you.  You  know  I  never  read  my  rhymes 
to  visiters.  I  shall  quit  town  in  a  few  days 
for  Notts.,  and  thence  to  Rochdale. 

"Yours,  &c." 

Immediately,  on  Lord  Byron's  arrival  in 
London,  Mr.  liallas  called  upon  him.  **  On 
the  15th  of  July,"  savs  this  gentleman,  "  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  snaking  hands  with  him 
at  Reddish's  Hotel  in  St  James's  Street  1 
thought  his  looks  belied  the  report  he  had 
given  me  of  his  bodily  health,  and  his  coun- 
tenance did  not  betoken  melancholy,  or 
displeasure  at  his  return.  He  was  very 
animated  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  but 
assured  me  he  had  never  had  the  least  idea 
of  writing  them.  He  said  he  believed  satire 
to  be  Yds  forte,  and  to  that  he  had  adhered, 
having  written,  during  his  stay  at  different 
places  abroad,  a  Paraphrase  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetnr,  which  would  be  a  good  finish 
to  English  !Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
He  seemed  to  promise  himself  additional 
fame  firom  it,  ana  I  undertook  to  superintend 
its  publication,  as  I  had  done  that  of  the 
Satu*e.  1  had  chosen  the  time  ill  for  my 
visit,  and  we  had  hardly  any  time  to  con- 
verse uninterruptedly,  he  therefore  engaged 
me  to  breakfiist  with  him  next  morning." 

In  the  interval  Mr.  Dallas  looked  over  this 
Paraphrase,  which  he  had  been  permitted  by 
Lord  Byron  to  take  home  with  him  for  the 
purpose,  and  his  disappointment  was,  as  he 
nimself  describes  it,  **  grievous,"  on  finding, 
that  a  pilgrimage  of  two  years  to  the  inspir- 
ing lands  of  the  East  had  been  attended 
with  no  richer  poetical  result.  On  their 
meeting  again  next  morning,  though  unwill- 
ing to  spc^  disparagingly  of  the  work,  he 
could  not  refi^,  as  he  informs  us,  fit>m  ex- 
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pressing  some  surprise  that  his  noble  friend 
should  have  produced  nothing  else  during 
his  absence.  —  "  Upon  this,"  he  continues, 
**  Lord  Byron  told  me  that  he  had  occasion- 
aUy  written  short  poems,  besides  a  great 
many  stanzas  in  Spenser's  measure,  relative 
to  the  countries  he  had  visited.  *  They  are 
not  worth  troubling  you  with,  but  ^ou  shall 
have  them  all  with  you  if  you  like.*  So 
came  I  by  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  He 
took  it  from  a  small  trunk,  with  a  number 
of  verses.  He  said  they  had  been  read  but 
by  one  person,  who  had  found  very  little  to 
commend  and  much  to  condemn :  that  he 
himself  was  of  that  opinion,  and  he  was 
sure  I  should  be  so  too.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  it  was  at  my  service  :  but  he  was 
urgent  that '  The  Hints  from  Horace'  should 
be  immediately  put  in  train,  which  I  pro- 
mised to  have  done." 

The  value  of  the  treasure  thus  presented 
to  him,  Mr.  Dallas  was  not  slow  in  dbcover- 
ing.  That  very  evening  he  despatched  a  let- 
ter to  his  noble  friend,  saying — "  You  have 
written  one  of  the  most  delightful  poems 
I  ever  read.  If  I  wrote  this  m  flattery,  I 
should  deserve  your  contempt  rather  than 
your  friendship.  I  have  been  so  fascinated 
with  Childe  Harold  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  lay  it  down.  I  would  almost  pledge 
my  life  on  its  advancing  the  reputation  of 
your  poetical  powers,  and  on  its  gaining  you 
great  lionour  and  regard,  if  you  will  do  me 
the  credit  and  favour  of  attending  to  my 
suggestions  respecting,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Notwithstanding  this  just  praise,  and  the 
secret  echo  it  must  have  found  in  a  heart 
so  awake  to  the  slightest  whisper  of  fame, 
it  was  some  time  bdfore  Lord  Byron's  ob- 
stinate repugnance  to  the  idea  of  publishing 
Childe  Harold  »  could  be  removed. 

"  Attentive,"  says  Mr.  Dallas,  "  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  to  my  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions, and  natural  as  it  was  that  he  should 
be  swayed  by  such  decided  praise,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  I  could  not  at  first 
obtain  credit  with  him  for  my  judgment  on 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  '  It  was  any 
thing  but  poetry  —  it  had  been  condemned 
by  a  good  critic  —  had  I  not  myself  seen 
tne  sentences  on  the  margins  of  the  manu- 


1  [The  rtory  told  of  Lord  Bjron's  hesitation  to  publish 
Childe  Harold.  Is  at  complete  Tarlance  with  all  he 
repeatedly  mentioned  to  me  on  the  subject,  -.  Hob- 

HOUSB.] 

s  [Mr.  Gait,  In  his  Life  of  the  Poet,  intimates  that  Sir 
John  Hobhonse  was  the  crttic  here  alluded  to.  The 
Right  Honourable  Baronet,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
New  Monthly  Magaslne,  thus  repels  the  insinuation :  — 
**  There  Is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  conjecture, 
that  I  dissuaded  Lord  Byron  from  publishing  Childe 
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scripts  ?'  2  He  dwelt  upon  the  Paraphrase 
of  the  Art  of  Poetry  with  pleasure,  and 
the  manuscript  of  that  was  given  to  Caw- 
thorn,  the  publisher  of  the  Satire,  to  be 
brought  fortn  without  delay.  I  (Hd  not, 
however,  leave  him  so :  before  I  ouitted  him 
I  returned  to  the  charge,  and  tola  him  that 
I  was  so  convinced  of  the  merit  of  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,  that  as  he  had  given  it 
to  me,  I  should  certainly  publish  it,  if  he 
would  have  the  kindness  to  attend  to  some 
corrections  and  alterations." 

Amonff  the  many  instances,  recorded  in 
literary  history,  of  the  false  judgments  of 
authors  respecting  their  own  productions, 
the  preference  ghren  by  Lord  Byron  to  a 
work  so  little  worthy  of  his  genius,  over  a 
poem  of  such  rare  and  original  beauty  as 
the  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  may  be  ac- 
counted, perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  inexplicable.  ^  "  It  is  in  men 
as  in  soils,"  says  Swif);,  "  where  sometimea  , 
there  is  «  vein  of  gold  which  the  owner 
knows  not  of."  But  Lord  Byron  had  made 
the  discovery  of  the  vein,  without,  as  it 
would  seem,  being  aware  of  its  value.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe  that,  even 
while  occupied  with  the  composition  of 
Childe  Harold,  it  is  ouestiomible  whether 
he  himself  was  yet  fullv  conscious  of  the 
new  powers,  both  of  thought  and  feeling, 
that  had  been  awakened  in  him ;  and  the 
strange  estimate  we  now  find  him  forming 
of  his  own  production  appears  to  warrant 
the  remark.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if, 
while  the  imaginative  powers  of  his  mind 
had  received  such  an  impulse  forward,  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  slower  in  its  develop- 
ment, was  still  immature,  and  that  of  *e^ 
judgment,  the  most  difficult  of  all,  still  un- 
attained. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  deference 
which,  particularly  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
he  was  inclined  to  pay  to  the  opinions  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated,  it  would  be 
fairer,  perhaps,  to  conclude  that  this  erro- 
neous valuation  arose  rather  fit>m  a  diffi- 
dence in  his  own  judgment  than  from  any 
deficiency  of  it.  To  his  coUe^  companions, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  his  superiors  in 
scholarship,  and  some  of  them  even,  at  this 

Harold.  Had  I  done  so,  indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  be 
would  have  dedicated  that  noble  poem  to  my»elf.'*3 

s  It  Is,  however,  less  wonderftil  that  authors  shoold 
thus  mi^iudge  their  productions,  when  whole  generations 
have  sometimes  fallen  into  the  same  sort  of  error.  The 
Sonnets  of  Petrarch  were,  by  the  learned  of  his  day,  caiuA- 
deredonly  worthy  of  the  ballad-singers  by  whom  they  were 
chanted  about  the  streets ;  whOe  his  Epic  Poem,  '*  Africa,** 
of  which  few  now  eren  know  the  existence,  was  sought 
for  on  all  sides,  and  the  smallest  fk«gment  of  It  begged 
from  the  author  for  the  libraries  of  the  learned. 
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time»  his  competttora  in  poetry,  he  looked 
up  with  a  degree  of  fond  and  admiring 
deference,  for  which  his  ignorance  of  his 
own  intellectual  strength  alone  could  ac- 
count ;  and  the  example,  as  well  as  tastes, 
of  these  youn^  writers  being  mostly  on  the 
side  of  established  models,  their  authority, 
as  long  as  it  influenced  him,  would,  to  a 
certain  degree,  interfere  with  his* striking 
confidently  into  any  new  or  original  path. 
That  some  remains  of  this  bias,  with  a  little 
leaning,  perhaps,  towards  school  recollec- 
tions >,  may  have  had  a  share  in  prompting 
his  preference  of  the  Horatian  Paraphrase, 
is  by  no  means  improbable ;  —  at  least,  that 
it  was  enough  to  lead  him,  untried  as  he 
had  yet  been  in  the  new  path,  to  content 
himself^  for  the  present,  with  foUowing  up 
his  success  in  the  old.  We  have  seen, 
indeed,  that  the  manuscript  of  the  two 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold  had,  previously  to 
its  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dallas, 
been  submitted  by  the  noble  author  to  the 
perusal  of  some  uiend — the  first  and  only 
one,  it  appears,  who  at  that  time  had  seen 
them.  Who  this  fastidious  critic  was,  Mr. 
Dallas  has  not  mentioned ;  but  the  sweeping 
tone  of  censure  in  which  he  conveyed  his 
remarks  was  such  as,  at  any  period  of  his 
career,  would  have  disconcerted  the  judg- 
ment of  one,  who,  years  after,  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  his  feme,  confessed,  that  "  the 
depreciation  of  the  lowest  of  mankind  was 
more  painfiil  to  him  than  the  applause  of  the 
highest  was  pleasing.**^ 

Though  on  eveiy  thing  that,  after  his 
arrival  at  the  age  of  manhood,  he  produced, 
some  mark  or  other  of  the  master-hand 
may  be  traced ;  yet,  to  print  the  whole  of 
his  Paraphrase  of  Horace,  which  extends  to 
nearly  800  lines,  would  be,  at  the  best,  but 
a  questionable  compliment  to  his  memory. 
That  the  reader,  however,  may  be  enabled 
to  form  some  opinion  of  a  performance, 
which — by  an  error  or  caprice  of  judgment, 
unexampled],  perhaps,  in  tne  annaJs  of  lite- 
rature—  its  author,  for  a  time,  preferred  to 
the  sublime  musings  of  Childe  Harold,  I 
shall  here  select  a  few  such  passages  fit>m 
the  Paraphrase  as  may  seem  calculated  to 
give  an  idea  as  well  of  its  merits  as  its 
defects. 


1  Gnj,  under  the  Influence  of  a  limilar  predilection, 
prefierred,  for  a  long  time,  hli  Latin  poemt  to  those  by 
which  he  has  gained  such  a  station  in  English  literature. 
**  Shan  we  attribute  this,"  says  Mason,  **  to  his  haWng 
been  educated  at  Eton,  or  to  what  other  cause  ?  Certain 
it  is,  that  when  I  first  knew  him,  he  seemed  to  set  a 
greater  value  on  his  Latin  poetry  than  on  that  which  he 
had  oompocedin  his  naftire  language." 
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The  opening  of  the  poem  is,  with  re- 
ference to  the  original,  ingenious :  — 

**  Who  would  not  laugh  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canTass  with  each  flatter'd  Oboe, 
Abused  his  art,  tUl  Nature,  with  a  blush, 
Saw  dts  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush  ? 
Or  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  maid  of  honour  to  a  mermald*s  tail  ? 
Or  low  Dubost  (as  once  the  world  has  seen) 
Degrade  God's  creatures  in  U»  graphic  spleen  ? 
Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  fkulta,  could  gag  his  grinning  friends. 
Believe  me,  Moschus  3,  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book,  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams. 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incoipplete. 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet." 

The  following  is  pointed,  and  felicitously 
expressed :  — 

**  Then  glide  down  Grub  Street,  fkstlng  and  forgot, 
Laugh'd  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  Reriew, 
Whose  wit  is  nerer  troublesome  till  ~-  true." 

Of  the  graver  parts,  the  annexed  is  a 
&vourable  specimen :  — 

**  New  words  find  credit  hi  these  latter  days, 
If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Gallic  phrase : 
What  Chaucer,  Spenser,  did,  we  scarce  refUse 
To  Dryden's  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muse. 
If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  why  not. 
As  well  as  William  Pitt  and  Walter  Scott, 
Since  they,  by  force  of  rhjrme,  and  force  of  lungs, 
Enrich'd  our  island's  ill-united  tongues  ? 
'Tis  then,  and  shall  be,  lawful  to  present 
Beforms  in  writing  as  in  parliament. 

*'  As  forests  shed  their  fbliage  by  degrees. 
So  fikle  expressions  which  in  season  please ; 
And  we  and  ours,  alas !  are  due  to  (kte. 
And  works  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  date. 
Though,  as  a  monarch  nods  and  commerce  calls. 
Impetuous  rirers  stagnate  in  canals ; 
Though  swamps  subdued,  and  marshes  drain'd  sustain 
The  heavy  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain ; 
And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 
Protect  the  vessel  from  old  Ocean's  roar— 
All,  all  must  perish.    But,  surviving  last. 
The  love  of  letters  half  preserves  the  past : 
True, — some  decay,  yet  not  a  few  survive, 
Thou^  those  shall  sink  which  now  appear  to  thrive, 
As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 
Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey." 

I  quote  what  follows  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  note  attached  to  it :  — 

**  Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 
You  doubt  ?  —  See  Dryden,  Pope,  St.  Patrick's  Dean.^ 

*'  Blank  verse  is  now  with  one  consent  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side ; 

*  One  of  the  manuscript  notes  of  Lord  Byron  on  Bfr. 
D'lsraell's  work,  already  referred  to. 

3  [V  Hobhouse,"  in  the  original  MS.] 

4  "  Mac  Flecknoe,  the  Dundad,  and  all  Swift's  lam- 
pooning ballads.  —  Whatever  their  other  works  may  be, 
these  originated  in  personal  feelings  and  angry  retort  on 
unworthy  rivals ;  and  though  the  ability  of  these  satires 
elevates  the  poetical,  their  poignancy  detracts  from  the 
personal,  character  of  the  writon." 
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Though  mad  Almanior  rhymed  in  Dryden's  dajt. 

No  sing-iong  h«ro  ranU  in  modem  playt ;  — 

While  modest  Comedy  her  Terse  foregoes 

For  jest  and  pun  in  very  middling  prose. 

Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beanmoots  shoir  the  worse. 

Or  lose  one  point  because  they  wrote  in  verse ; 

But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear,— 

Poor  Tirgin  I  —  damn'd  some  twenty  times  a  year  I  ** 

There  is  more  of  poetry  in  the  following 
verses  upon  Milton  than  in  any  other  passage 
throughout  the  Paraphrase :  — 

*'  *  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain.* 

And.  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  ? 
He  sinks  to  Southey's  lerel  in  a  trice. 
Whose  epic  mountains  nerer  lail  in  mice  1 
Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 
Tlie  temper'd  warblings  of  his  master  lyre ; 
Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 
*  Of  man*s  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit  * 
He  speaks  ;  but,  as  his  sut^ect  swells  along. 
Earth,  Hearen,  and  Hades,  echo  with  the  song.*' 

The  annexed  sketch  contains  some  lively 
touches:— 

**  Behold  him.  Freshman !  ->  forced  no  more  to  groan 
0*er  Virgil's  derilish  Terses  >,  and  —  his  own  ; 
Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lecturers  too  abstruse. 
He  flies  from  Tavell's  *  frown  to  *  Fordham's  Mews  ;* 
(Unlucky  Tarell.  doom'd  to  dally  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils  and  by  bears  17 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  couTentions.  threat  in  v^. 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain : 
Rough  with  his  elders  v  with  his  equals  rash ; 
Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash. 
FooI'd.  pillaged,  dunn'd.  he  wastes  his  terms  away ; 
And,  unexpell'd  perhaps,  retires  H.  A. :  — 
Haster  of  Arts  I  —  as  Hells  and  Clubs'  proclaim. 
Where  scarce  a  black-leg  bears  a  brighter  name. 

**  Launch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire, 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire ; 
Ifarries  for  money ;  chooses  fri^ids  for  rank  ^ 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank ; 
Sits  in  the  senate ;  gets  a  son  and  heir; 
Sends  him  to  Harrow  — for  himsdf  was  there ; 
Mute  though  he  votes,  unless  when  call'd  to  cheer, 
Ifiss<m'sso  sharp  — he'll  see  the  dog  a  peer  1 

**  Manhood  declines ;  age  palsies  every  limb ; 
He  quits  the  scene,  or  else  the  scene  quits  him ; 
Senates  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grieves. 
And  Avarice  seises  all  Ambition  leaves ; 
Counts  cent,  per  cent.,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  fr«ts 
O'er  boards  diminish'd  by  young  Hop^Ul's  debu ; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  buy. 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons  —  but  to  die  ; 


1  '*  Harvey,  the  circulator  of  the  cHrculatkm  of  the 
blood,  used  to  fling  away  VlrgU  hi  his  ecstasy  of  admira- 
tion, and  say  *  the  book  had  a  devil.'  Now.  such  a  cha- 
racter as  I  am  copying  would  probably  fling  it  away  also, 
but  rather  wish  that  the  devil  had  the  book ;  not  from  a 
dislike  to  the  poet,  but  a  well-founded  horror  of  hexame- 
ters. Indeed,  the  publicschool  penance  of  *  Long  and 
Short'  is  enough  to  beget  an  antipathy  to  poetry  for  the 
residue  of  a  man's  life,  and  perhaps  so  far  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage.'* 

s  [The  Rev.  George  Tavell  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  during  Lord  Byron's  resi- 
dence, and  was  indebted  for  this  notice  to  the  zeal  with 
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Peevish  and  spiteAil,  doting,  hard  to  please. 
Commending  every  time  save  times  like  these ; 
erased,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot. 
Expires  unwept,  is  buried —let  him  rot  1'* 

In  speaking  of  the  opera,  he  says : — 

**  Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbfaig  esr 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  he  pays  to  hear. 
Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore, 
His  anguish  doubled  by  his  own  *  encore !' 
Squeesed  in  '  Fop's  Alley.'  jostled  by  the  beaux. 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes. 
Scarce  wresUes  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  esse 
Till  the  dropp'd  curtain  gives  a  glad  release: 
Why  this  and  more  he  suflbrs,  can  ye  guess  ?— 

.  Because  it  ootte  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress  1" 

The  concluding  couplet  of  the  followmg 
lines  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  that  mix- 
ture of  fun  and  bitterness  with  which  their 
author  sometimes  spoke  in  conversation ;" 
so  much  so,  that  those  who  knew  him  might 
almost  fency  they  hear  him  utter  the  words  i-~ 

**  But  every  thing  has  Ciults,  nor  is*t  unknown 
The  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone. 
And  wayward  voices  at  their  owner's  call. 
With  an  his  best  endeavours,  only  squall ; 
Dogs  blink  their  covey,  flinto  withhold  the  spsrk. 
And  double  barrels  (damn  them)  miss  their  matkl"* 

One  more  passage,  with  the  humorous 
note  appended  to  it,  will  complete  the  whole 
amount  of  my  favourable  specimens :  — 

'*  And  that's  enough  —  then  write  and  print  so  fiut,— 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who'd  be  last  ? 
They  storm  the  types,  they  publish  one  and  all. 
They  le^>  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  stsll : — 
Provincial  maidens,  men  of  hi^  command. 
Yea,  baronets,  have  Ink'd  the  bloody  hand  I 
Cash  cannot  quell  thenv— Pollio  ^  play'd  this  prsnk : 
(Then  Phoebus  first  found  credit  in  a  bank ;) 
Not  aU  the  Uving  only,  but  the  dead 
Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus'  bead ! 
Damn'd  all' their  days,  th^  posthumously  thrive. 
Dug  up  from  dust,  though  buried  when  alive  I 
Reviews  record  this  epidemic  crime. 
Those  books  of  mar^rrs  to  the  rage  for  riiyme: 
Alas  I  woe  worth  the  scribbler,  often  seen 
In  Morning  Post  or  Monthly  Magasine  I 
There  lurk  his  earlier  lays,  but  soon,  hot-press'd. 
Behold  a  quarto  !  —  tarts  must  tdl  the  rest ! 
Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre's  precarious  chonls 
To  muse-mad  baronets  or  madder  lords, 
Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somew|iat  stale. 
Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale  I 


which  be  had  protested  against  some  Juvenile  vagaries, 
already  explained. 

*  '*  *  Hell.'  a  gaming-house  so  called,  where  you  risk 
Uttte.  and  are  cheated  a  good  deal :  «  Club.'  a  plesssat 
purgatory,  where  you  lose  more,  and  are  not  supposed  to 
be  cheated  at  all." 

*  "  As  Mr.  Pope  took  the  Uberty  of  damnhig  Homer, 
to  whom  he  was  under  great  obligations—  *  And  Haoer 
(damn  him)  calls  '—it  maybe  presumed  that  any  body  or 
any  thing  may  be  damned  in  verse  by  poetical  Mcencet 
and  in  case  of  accident.  Ibeg  leave  to  plead  so  lllastrioiii 
a  precedent." 

»  [In  the  original  MS.  *•  iZciert."] 
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Hark  to  thoie  notes,  narcottcally  soft. 

The  cobbler-Uareates  sing  to  Capel  Lofll !  '*  i 

From  these  select  specimens,  which  com- 
prise, altogether,  little  more  than  an  eighth 
of  the  whole  poem»  the  reader  may  be  en- 
abled to  form  some  notion  of  the  remainder, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very  inferior 
ouality,  and,  in  some  parts,  descending  to 
the  depths  of  doggerel.  Who,  for  instance, 
could  trace  the  hand  of  Byron  in  such 
"  prose,  fringed  with  rhyme,"  as  the  follow- 
ing?— 

**  Ftera  to  Swift's  fimlts  1  Ms  wit  liath  made  them  pass 
Unmatcfa'd  by  all,  sare  matchless  Hudibras, 
Wboae  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet 
Who  from  oar  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet ; 
Nor  lew  fn  merit  than  the  longer  line 
Tbh  measure  moves,  a  ftvourite  of  the  Nine. 

**  Though,  at  first  view,  eight  feet  may  seem  in  Tain 
Formed,  sare  in  odes,  to  bear  a  serious  strain. 
Yet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme  of  weight. 
And,  varied  skUfVilIy,  surpasses  far 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  or  war. 
Whose  fluctuations,  tender  or  sublime. 
Are  cnrb'd  too  much  by  long  reciurlng  rhyme. 

**  In  sooth,  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn  who  our  first  English  strollers  were, 
Or  If— tUl  roofc  received  the  vagrant  art— 
Our  Mose  — like  that  of  ThespU  —  kept  a  cart. 
But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  days. 
There's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays ; 
Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 
Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

**  Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic  fame. 


'  ••  TWs  well-meanhig  gentleman  has  spoilt  some  ex- 
cellent shoemakers,  and  been  accessary  to  the  poetical 
mxloing  of  many  of  the  industrious  poor.  Nathaniel 
Bloomfield  and  his  brother  Bobby  have  set  all  Somerset- 
shire shiging.  Nor  has  the  malady  confined  itself  to  one 
^  county.  Pratt,  too  (who  once  was  wiser),  has  caught 
■  the  contagion  of  patronage,  and  decoyed  a  poor  feUow, 
named  Blat^ett,  fato  poetry ;  but  he  died  during  the  ope- 
ratioo,  leaving  one  child  and  two  volumes  of  *  Remains ' 
utterly  destitute.  The  girl,  if  she  dont  take  a  poetical 
twist,  and  come  forth  as  a  shoemaking  Sappho,  may  do 
wen,  but  the  •  Tragedies'  are  as  rickety  as  if  they  had 
been  the  ofbpring  of  an  Earl  or  a  Seatonlan  prize-poet. 
The  patrons  of  this  poor  lad  are  certainly  answerable  for 
his  end,  and  it  ought  to  be  an  Indictable  offence.  But  this 
Is  the  least  they  have  done ;  for,  by  a  refinement  of  bar- 
barity, they  have  made  the  (late)  man  posthumously  ridi- 
;  culous,  by  printing  what  he  would  have  had  sense  enough 
never  to  print  himself.  Certes,these  rakers  of  •Remains' 
come  under  the  statute  against  resurrection-men.  What 
doea  It  signify  whether  a  poor  dear  dead  dunce  Is  to  be 
stuck  op  in  Surgeons'  or  in  Stationers*  HaU  ?  is  it  so  bad 
to  unearth  his  bones  as  his  blunders  ?  Is  it  not  better 
to  gibbet  his  body  on  a  heath  tlian  his  soul  in  an  octavo? 
*  We  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may 
be,'  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  never  shall  know,  If  a  man 
who  has  passed  through  life  with  a  sort  of  «clat  Is  to  find 
himself  a  mountebank  on  the  other  side  of  Styx,  and 
made,  Uke  poor  Joe  Blackett,  the  laughing-stock  of  pur. 
gatory.  The  plea  of  publication  Is  to  provide  for  the 
child.    Now,  might  not  some  of  this  *  sutor  ultra  crepi. 


t= 


If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay. 
Would  stop  like  Pope  to  polish  by  the  way  ?  " 

In  tracing  the  fortunes  of  men,  it  is  not 
a  little  cunous  to  observe  how  often  the 
course  of  a  whole  life  has  depended  on  one 
single  step.*  Had  Lord  Byron  now  per- 
sisted in  his  original  purpose  of  giving  this 
poem  to  the  press,  instead  of  Childe  Harold, 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  lost,  as  a  great  poet,  to  the  world. 
Inferior  as  the  Paraphrase  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, to  his  former  Satire,  and,  in  some 
places,  even  descending  below  the  level  of 
under-graduate  versifiers,  its  failure,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  would  have  been  cer- 
tain and  signal ; — his  former  assailants  would 
have  resumed  their  advantage  over  him«, 
and  either,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  mortifica^ 
tion,  he  would  have  flung  Childe  Harold  into 
the  fire  3  ;  or  had  he  summoned  up  sufficient 
confidence  to  publish  that  poem,  its  recep- 
tion, even  if  sufficient  to  retrieve  him  in  toe 
eyes  of  the  public  and  his  own,  could  never 
have,  at  all,  resembled  that  explosion  of 
success, — that  instantaneous  anci  universal 
acclaim  of  admiration  into  which,  coming  as 
it  were,  fi^h  fi-om  the  land  of  song,  he  now 
surprised  the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  borne,  buoyant  and  self-assured 
along,  through  a  succession  of  new  triumphs, 
each  more  splendid  than  the  last. 

Happily,  the  better  judgment  of  his  fi^ends 
averted  such  a  risk;  and  he  at  length 
consented  to  the  immediate  publication  of 


dam's '  friends  and  seducers  have  done  a  decent  action 
without  inveigling  Pratt  faito  biography  ?  And  then,  his 
inscriptions  split  into  so  many  modicums !  *  To  the 
Duchess  of  So  Much,  the  Right  Honble.  So-and-so,  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Somebody,  these  volumes  are,'  Arc.  &c. 
Why,  this  Is  doling  out  the  '  soft  milk  of  dedication'  In 
gUls ;  there  Is  but  a  quart,  and  he  divides  it  among  a 
dozen.  Why,  Pratt t  hadst  thou  not  a  puff  left?  dost 
thou  think  six  families  of  distinction  can  share  this  in 
quiet  ?  There  Is  a  child,  a  book,  and  a  dedication :  send 
the  girl  to  her  grace,  the  volumes  to  the  grocer,  and  the 
dedication  to  the  d-v-1." 

1  That  he  himself  attributed  every  thing  to  fortune, 
appears  from  the  following  psssage  In  one  of  his  Journals : 
"  Like  Sylla,  I  have  always  believed  that  all  things 
depend  upon  fortune,  and  nothing  upon  ourselves.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  one  thought  or  action  worthy  ol 
being  called  good  to  myself  or  others,  which  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  good  goddess,  Fobtdnb  ! " 

*  [" '  Ne  quid  nitnis^*  one  is  apt  to  exclaim,  on  reading 
this  sentence.  The  Satire  would  have  fallen  stlll.bom 
from  the  press ;  but  that  his  former  assailants  would 
have  *  resumed  their  advantage  over  him,'  we  see  no 
reason  to  believe ;  for  men  who  have  been  fiayed  alive 
do  not  like  to  wrestle."—  Wilson,  1830.] 

'  [''The  deuce  he  would?— No  — •  Thut  Byron.^ 
He  would  have  Insta^Uy  written  another  satire— and  as 
*/acit  indignatio  verms  t*  it  would  have  been  a  red-hot 
bar  of  iron.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  power  of  a 
mighty  poet  could  have  been  palsied  by  a  single  stumble, 
however  inopportime." — IUd.1 
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1811. 


Childe  Harold,  —  still,  however,  to  the  last, 
expressing  his  doubts  of  its  merits,  and  his 
alarm  at  me  sort  of  reception  it  might  meet 
with  in  the  world. 

"  I  did  all  I  could,"  says  his  adviser,  **  to 
raise  his  opinion  of  this  composition,  and 
I  succeeded ;  but  he  varied  much  in  his 
feelings  about  it,  nor  was  he,  as  will  appear, 
at  his  ease  until  the  world  decided  on  its 
merit.  He  said  again  and  again  that  I  was 
going  to  get  him  mto  a  scrape  with  his  old 
enemies,  and  that  none  of  them  would  rejoice 
more  than  the  Edinbur^  Reviewers  at  an 
opportunity  to  humble  mm.  He  said  I  must 
not  put  his  name  to  it.  I  entreated  him  to 
leave  it  to  me,  and  that  I  would  answer  for 
this  poem  silencing  all  his  enemies." 

The  publication  being  now  determined 
upon,  there  arose  lome  (k>ubts  and  difficulty 
as  to  a  publisher.  Though  Lord  Byron  had 
intrusted  Cawthom  with  what  he  considered 
to  be  his  surer  card,  the  "  Hints  from  Horace," 
he  did  not,  it  seems,  think  him  of  sufficient 
station  in  the  trade  to  give  a  sanction  or 
fashion  to  his  more  hazardous  experiment. 
The  former  refusal  of  the  Messrs.  Longman  > 
to  publish  his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers" was  not  forgotten ;  and  he  expressly 
stipulated  with  Mr.  Dallas  that  the  manuscript 
should  not  be  offered  to  that  house.  An  ap- 
plication was,  at  first,  made  to  Mr.  Miller 
of  Albemarle  Street ;  but,  in  consecpience 
of  the  severity  with  which  Lord  Elgm  was 
treated  in  the  poem,  Mr.  Miller  (already  the 
publisher  and  bookseller  of  this  latter  no- 
bleman) declined  the  work.  Even  this  cir- 
cumstance, —  so  apprehensive  was  the  poet 
for  his  fame, — began  to  re-awaken  all  the 
quahns  and  terrors  he  had,  at  first,  felt ;  and, 
had  buj  further  difficulties  or  objections 
arisen,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  might 
have  relapsed  into  his  original  intention. 
It  was  not  lon^,  however,  before  a  person 
was  found  willing  and  proud  to  undertake 
the  publication.  Mr.  Murray,  who,  at  this 
period,  resided  in  Fleet  Street,  having,  some 
time  before,  expressed  a  desire  to  be  allowed 
to  publish  some  work  of  Lord  Byron,  it  was 
in  his  hands  that  Mr.  Dallas  now  placed  the 
manuscript  of  Childe  Harold  ;  —  and  thus 
was  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that  con- 
nection between  this  gentleman  and  the 
noble  poet,  which  continued,  with  but  a 
temporary  interruption,  throughout  the  life- 
time of  the  one,  and  has  proved  an  abundant 
source  of  honour,  as  wcdl  as  emolument,  to 
the  other. 


1  The  groondi  on  which  the  Mesirs.  Longman  reftued 
to  publish  his  Lordship*s  Satire  were  the  serere  attacks 
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While  thus  busily  en^iged  in  his  literaxy 
projects,  and  having,  besides,  some  law  aflbin 
to  transact  with  his  agent,  he  was  called 
suddenly  away  to  Newstead  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  an  event  which  seems  to  have 
affected  his  mind  far  more  deeply  than,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
could  nave  been  expected.  Mrs.  Byron, 
whose  excessive  coipulence  rendered  her, 
at  all  times,  rather  a  perilous  subject  for 
illness,  had  been  of  late  indisposed,  but  not 
to  any  alarming  degree ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that,  when  the  following  note  was  written, 
there  existed  any  grounds  for  apprehension 
as  to  her  state :  — 

**  Reddish's  Hotel,  St.  Jaines*s  Street,  London. 
July  23.  I81I. 

•*  My  dear  Madam, 

"*  I  am  only  detained  by  Mr.  Hanson 
to  sign  some  copyhold  papers,  and  will  g;tTe 
you  timely  notice  of  my  approach.  It  is 
with  great  reluctance  I  remain  in  town.  I 
shall  pay  a  short  visit  as  we  go  on  to  Lan- 
cashire on  Rochdale  business.  I  shall  attend 
to  your  directions,  of  course,  and  am,  with 
great  respect,  yours  ever,  "  Byron. 

"  P.  S.  —  You  will  consider  Newstead 
as  your  house,  not  mine ;  and  me  only  as  a 
visiter.** 

On  his  going  abroad,  she  had  conceived  a 
sort  of  superstitious  fancy  that  she  should 
never  see  him  agam ;  and  when  he  returned, 
safe  and  well,  and  wrote  to  inform  hei^  that 
he  should  soon  see  her  at  Newstead,  she 
said  to  her  waiting-woman,  **  If  I  should  be 
dead  before  Byron  comes  down,  what  a 
strange  thing  it  would  be !  ** — and  so,  in  &ct, 

it  contatoted  upon  Mr.  Sonthey  and  others  of  tMt  Uteraiy 
friends. 
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it  happened.  At  the  end  of  July,  her  iUness 
took  a  new  and  fatal  turn ;  and,  so  sadly 
characteristic  was  the  close  of  the  poor  lady's 
life»  that  a  fit  of  rage,  brought  on,  it  is  said, 
by  reading  oyer  the  upholsterer's  bills,  was 
the  ultimate  cause  of  her  death.  Lord 
Byron  had,  of  course,  prompt  intelligence  of 
the  attack.  But  though  he  started  instantly 
from  town,  he  was  too  late,  —  she  had 
breathed  her  last. 

The  following  letter,  it  will  be  percdved, 
was  written  on  his  way  to  Newste^ 


Lbttu  06. 


TO  DR.  PIGOT. 


**  Newport  Pagnell,  August  2. 1811. 
••  My  dear  Doctor, 

"  My  poor  mother  died  yesterday !  and 
I  am  on  my  way  from  town  to  attend  her  to 
the  family  vault.  I  heard  one  day  of  her 
illness,  the  next  of  her  death.  Thank  God 
her  last  moments  were  most  tranquil.  I  am 
told  she  was  in  little  pain,  and  not  aware  of 
her  situation.  I  now  feel  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Gray's  observation,  •  That  we  can  only  have 
one  mother.' »  Peace  be  with  her !  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  your  expressions  of  regard  ; 
and  as  in  six  weeks  I  shall  be  in  Lancashire 
on  business,  I  may  extend  to  Liverpool  and 
Chester,  —  at  least  I  shall  endeavour. 

"  If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  in  November  next  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Scourge  will  be  tried  for  two  dif- 
ferent libels  on  &e  late  Mrs.  B.  and  myself 
(the  decease  of  Mrs.  B.  makes  no  difference  in 
the  proceedings) ;  and  as  he  is  guilty,  by 
his  very  foolish  and  unfounded  assertion  of 
a  breach  of  privilege,  he  will  be  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 

"  I  inform  you  of  this,  as  you  seem  inter- 
ested in  the  affair,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Attorney-general. 

**  I  shall  remain  at  Newstead  the  greater 
part  c^  this  month,  where  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  from  you,  after  my  two  years'  absence 
in  the  East.  I  am,  dear  Pigot,  yours  very 
truly.  "  Byron." 

It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  observ- 

',  ation  of  the  reader,  that  the  general  tone 

of  the  noble  poet's  correspondence  with  his 

I  mother  is  that  of  a  son,  performing,  strictly 

and  conscientiously,  what  he  deems  to  be  his 

duty,  without  the  intermixture  of  any  senti- 


1  ['*  I  hrnn  Icmg  dlsoorered  a  thing  rery  little  known, 
which  \m,  that  in  one's  whole  life  one  can  never  have  more 
than  a  fingle  mother.  You  may  think  this  is  otnrious, 
and  what  you  wfll  call  a  trite  obtcrration.  You  are  a 
green  gotllng !  I  was  at  the  same  age  (very  near)  as  wise 
as  you,  and  yet  Inerer  discoreredthis  (wiUi  ftill  evidence 
and  coDviction,  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  every  day  I  live  it  sinks  deeper  into  my 
'^Grap  to  Mr.  NiekoUs,  Works,  vol.  L  p.  482.] 


ment  of  cordiality  to  sweeten  the  task.  The 
very  title  of"  Madam,"  by  which  he  addresses 
her,  —  and  which  he  but  seldom  exchanges 
for  the  endearing  name  of  "  mother  s,**  — is, 
of  itself,  a  su£Gicient  proof  of  the  sentiments 
he  entertained  for  her.  That  such  should 
have  been  his  dispositions  towards  such  a 
parent,  can  be  matter  neither  of  surprise 
or  blame,  —  but  that,  not  withstanding  this 
alienation,  which  her  own  unfortunate  tem- 
per produced,  he  should  have  continued 
to  consult  her  wishes,  and  minister  to  her 
comforts,  with  such  unfailing  thoughtfulness 
as  is  evinced  not  only  in  the  frequency  of 
his  letters,  but  in  the  almost  exclusive 
appropriation  of  Newstead  to  her  use,  re- 
dounds, assuredly,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to 
his  honour ;  and  was  even  the  more  strikinsly 
meritorious  from  the  absence  of  that  affection 
which  renders  kindnesses  to  a  beloved  ob- 
ject little  more  than  an  indulgence  of  self. 

But,  however  estranged  from  her  his  feel- 
ings must  be  allowed  to  have  been  while 
she  lived,  her  death  seems  to  have  restored 
them  into  their  natural  channel.  Whether 
from  a  return  of  early  fondness  and  the 
all-atoning  power  of  the  grave,  or  from  the 
prospect  of  that  void  in  his  future  life  which 
this  loss  of  his  only  link  with  the  past  would 
leave,  it  is  certain  that  he  felt  the  death  of 
his  mother  acutely,  if  not  deeply.  On  the 
night  after  his  arrival  at  Newstead,  the 
waiting-woman  of  Mrs.  Byron,  in  passing 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  deceased 
lady  lay,  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one 
sighing  heavily  from  within ;  and,  on  en- 
tering the  chamber,  found,  to  her  surprise. 
Lord  Byron,  sitting  in  the  dark,  beside  the 
bed.  On  her  representing  to  him  the  weak- 
ness of  thus  giving  way  to  grief,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  exclaimed,  "  On,  Mrs.  By,  I  had 
but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  she  is  gone !" 

While  his  real  thoughts  were  thus  con- 
fided to  silence  and  darkness,  there  was,  in 
other  parts  of  his  conduct  more  open  to 
observation,  a  degree  of  eccentricity  and 
indecorum  which,  with  superficial  observers, 
might  well  bring  the  sensibility  of  his  nature 
into  question.  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral, 
having  declined  following  the  remains  him- 
self, he  stood  looking,  from  the  abbey  door, 
at  the  procession,  till  the  whole  had  moved 
off ; —  then,  turning  to  young  Rushton,  who 

3  In  many  instances,  the  mothers  of  illustrious  poets 
have  had  reason  to  be  proud  no  less  of  the  aflbctlon  tlian 
of  the  glory  of  their  sons ;  and  Tasso,  Pope,  Gray,  and 
Cowper,  are  among  these  memorable  examples  of  filial 
tenderness.  In  the  lesser  poems  of  Tasso,  there  are  few 
things  so  beautilVil  as  his  description,  in  the  Canxone  to 
the  Mctauro,  of  his  first  parting  with  his  mother :  — 
**  Me  dal  sen  della  madre  empia  fortuna 
Fargoletto  divelse,*'  Ac 
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was  the  only  person  left  besides  himself,  he 
desired  him  to  fetch  the  sparring-gloves,  and 
proceeded  to  his  usual  exercise  with  the 
hoy.  He  was  silent  and  abstracted  all  the 
time,  and,  as  if  from  an  effort  to  get  the 
better  of  his  feelings,  threw  more  violence, 
Rushton  thought,  mto  his  blows  than  was 
his  habit ;  but,  at  last,  —  the  struggle  seem- 
ing too  much  for  him, — he  flung  away  the 
gloves,  and  retired  to  his  room.  ^ 

Of  Mrs.  Byron,  sufficient,  perhaps,  has 
been  related  m  these  pages  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  fully  his  own  opinion,  as  well 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  this  lady 
herself,  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  her 
temper  and  conduct  may  have  exercised  on 
those  of  her  son.  It  was  said  by  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  of  men  «, — who  was 
himself,  as  he  avowea,  principally  indebted 
to  maternal  culture  for  the  unexampled  ele- 
vation to  which  he  subsequently  rose, — 
that  "  the  future  good  or  bad  conduct  of  a 
child  depends  entu^ly  on  the  mother."  How 
hr  the  leaven  that  sometimes  mixed  itself 
with  the  better  nature  of  B3rron,  —  his  un- 
certain and  wayward  impulses,  —  his  defi- 
ance of  restraint, — the  occasional  bitterness 
of  his  hate,  and  the  precipitance  of  his  re- 
sentments,—  may  have  had  their  origin  in 
his  early  collisions  with  maternal  caprice 
and  violence,  is  an  inquiry  for  which  suffi- 
cient materials  have  been,  perhaps,  furnished 
in  these  pages,  but  whicn  every  one  will 
decide  upon,  according  to  the  more  or  less 
weight  he  may  attribute  to  the  influence  of 
such  causes  on  the  formation  of  character. 

That,  notwithstanding  her  injudicious  and 
coarse  treatment  of  him,  Mrs.  Bvron  loved 
her  son,  with  that  sort  of  fitful  fondness  of 
which  alone  such  a  nature  is  capable,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  —  and  still  less,  that  she 
was  ambitiously  proud  of  him.  Her  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  his  first  literary  essays 
may  be  collected  from  the  pains  which  he  so 
considerately  took  to  tranquillise  her  on  the 
appearance  of  the  hostile  article  in  the  Re- 
view. As  his  fame  began  to  brighten,  that 
notion  of  his  future  greatness  and  glory, 
which,  by  a  singular  forecast  of  superstition, 
she  had  entertamed  from  his  very  childhood, 
became  proportionably  confirmed.  Every 
mention  of  him  in  print  was  watched  by  her 
with  eagerness  ;  and  she  had  got  bound  to- 
gether in  a  volume,  which  a  fnend  of  mine 


1  ["  If  erer  there  wai  one  anecdote  from  which  it  would 
be  safe  to  fonn  our  notion  of  a  man'i  whole  character, 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  this  is  that  one.  Excellent 
natural  feelings,— the  corse  of  reality  to  check,  and  the 
blessing  of  taacy  to  heighten,  their  flow,  —  the  misery  of 
conscious  solitariness  of  heart  and  mind,  and  the  proud, 
rebellions  scorn  ot  the  very  sympathies  wtilch  that  heart 
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once  saw,  a  collection  of  all  the  literary 
notices  that  had  then  appeared  of  his  eariy 
Poems  and  Satire,  —  written  over  on  the 
margin  with  observations  of  her  own,  which 
to  my  informant  appeared  indicative  of  much 
more  sense  and  ability  than,  fit)m  her  general 
character,  we  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
to  her. 

Among  those  lesser  traits  of  his  conduct 
through  which  an  observer  can  trace  a  filial 
wish  to  uphold,  and  throw  respect  around, 
the  station  of  his  mother,  may  be  mentioned 
his  insisting,  while  a  boy,  on  being  called 
"  George  Byron  Gordon  " — giving  thereby 
precedence  to  the  maternal  name,  —  and 
ms  continuing,  to  the  last,  to  address  her  as 
"the  Honourable  Mrs.  BjTon,"  —  a  mark 
of  rank  to  which,  he  must  have  been  aware, 
she  had  no  claim  whatever.  Neither  does  it 
appear,  that,  in  his  habitual  manner  towards 
her,  there  was  any  thing  denoting  a  want  of 
either  affection  or  deference,* — with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  occasionally,  of  a  some- 
what  greater  degree  of  familiarity  than  com- 
ports with  the  ordinary  notions  of  filial 
respect.  Thus,  the  usual  name  he  called 
her  by,  when  they  were  on  good-humoured 
terms  together,  was  "  Kitty  Gordon  ; "  and 
I  have  heard  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  de- 
scribe the  look  of  arch  dramatic  humour, 
with  which,  one  day,  at  Southwell,  when 
they  were  in  the  height  of  their  theatrical 
rage,  he  threw  open  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  to  admit  his  mother,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  "  Enter  the  Honour{d)le  Kitty." 

The  pride  of  birth  was  a  feeling  common 
alike  to  mother  and  son,  and,  at  times,  even 
became  a  point  of  rivahry  between  them,  firom 
their  respective  claims,  English  and  Scotch, 
to  high  Imeage.  In  a  letter  written  by  him 
fi'om  Italy,  referring  to  some  anecdote  which 
his  mother  had  told  him,  he  savs,  —  **  Mv 
mother,  who  was  as  haughty  as  Lucifer  with 
her  descent  from  the  Stuarts,  and  her  right 
line  from  the  old  Gordons, — not  the  Seyion 
Gordons,  as  she  disdainfiiUy  termed  the 
ducal  branch,  —  told  me  the  story,  always 
reminding  me  how  superior  her  Gordons 
were  to  the  southern  Byrons,  notwithstand- 
ing our  Norman,  and  always  masculine,  de- 
scent, which  has  never  lapsed  into  a  female, 
as  my  mother*s  Gordons  had  done  in  her 
own  person." 

If,  to  be  able  to  depict  powerfully  the  pain- 


Inly  bled  for,  —  we  hare  all  before  us.    It  is  a  picture  hi 
which 

*  Whate'er  Lorraine  light  toueb'd  with  softening  hue. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,' 
are  beautifoUy  and  fearfViUy  combined.    Not  Sbakspeare 
could  have  concelTed  such  a  scene.**—  QuarL  Re9.  I8U.] 

«  Napoleon. 
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fid  emotions,  it  is  necessary  first  to  have 
experienced  them,  or,  in  other  words,  if,  for 
the  Doet  to  be  great,  the  man  must  suffer, 
Lord  Byron,  it  must  be  owned,  paid  early 
thb  dear  price  of  mastery.  Few  as  were 
the  ties  by  which  his  affections  held,  whether 
within  or  without  the  circle  of  relationship, 
he  was  now  doomed,  within  a  short  space, 
to  see  the  most  of  them  swept  away  by 
death.  >  Besides  the  loss  of  his  mother,  he 
had  to  mourn  over,  in  quick  succession,  the 
untimely  Vitalities  that  carried  off,  within  a 
few  weeks  of  each  other,  two  or  three  of  his 
most  loved  and  valued  fiiends.  "In  the 
short  space  of  one  month,"  he  says,  in  a 
note  on  Cbilde  Harold,  **  I  have  lost  her 
who  gave  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who 
made  that  being  tolerable."  <  Of  these 
young  Wingfield,  whom  we  have  seen  high 
on  the  list  of  his  Harrow  favourites,  died  of 
a  fever  at  Coimbra  ;  and  Matthews,  the  idol 
of  his  admiration  at  college,  was  drowned 
while  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Cam. 

The  following  letter,  written  immediately 
afUr  the  latter  event,  bears  the  impress  of 
strong  and  even  agonised  feeling,  to  such  a 
d^ree  as  renders  it  almost  paiimil  to  read 
h  :— 

Lrtbb  56.    to  MB.  SCROFB  DAVIES. 

**  NewitaMi  Abbey,  August  7. 1811. 
•*  My  dearest  Davies, 

**  Some  curse  hangs  over  me  and  mine. 
My  mother  Ues  a  corpse  in  this  house ;  one 
of  my  best  friends  is  drowned  in  a  ditch.  ^ 
What  can  I  say,  or  think,  or  do  ?  I  received 
a  letter  fit>m  him  the  day  before  yesterday. 
My  dear  Scrope,  if  you  can  spare  a  moment, 

>  In  ft  letter,  written  between  two  and  three  months 
aAm  Us  mother*!  death,  he  states  no  less  a  number  than 
six  persons,  all  friends  or  relatires,  who  had  been  snatched 
tKwmj  from  htan  bjr  death  between  May  and  the  end  of 
Aogost. 

s  In  conttnnatton  of  the  note  quoted  In  the  tezt,he 
•ajsofMatthews—**  His  powers  of  mhid,  shown  in  the 
attahnnfnt  of  greater  honours,  against  the  ableU  eam- 
did*te$^  than  those  of  any  graduate  on  record  at  Cam- 
bridge, hare  sufflclently  established  his  fame  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  acquired."  One  of  the  candidates,  thus 
described,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  a  gentleman  whose 
career  shoce  has  kept  A1U7  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
though,  fltnn  the  nature  of  the  channels  through  which 
his  literary  labours  hare  been  directed,  his  great  talents 
are  tar  more  extensively  known  than  his  name.  [Mr. 
Barnes  is  known  to  hare  been,  during  many  years,  a 
proprietor  and  the  principal  Kditor  of  the  Ttanes  News- 
paper.] 

'  (**  While  bathing  In  the  Cam,  this  promising  young 
gentleman  got  entangled  In  the  weeds,  and  though  an 
excellent  swimmer,  was  drowned  In  the  presence  of  tliree 
gentlemen,  who  had  It  not  In  their  power  to  assist  him.*' 

<  It  had  been  the  Intention  of  Mr.  Matthews  to  oflfer 
hbnsdi;  at  the  ensuing  election,  for  the  uniTcrsity.    In 
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do  come  down  to  me  —  I  want  a  friend, 
Matthews*8  last  letter  was  written  on  Friday. 
—  on  Saturday  he  was  not.  In  ability,  who 
was  like  Matthews  ?  How  did  we  all  shrink 
before  him?  You  do  me  bnt  justice  in 
saying,  I  would  have  risked  my  paltry  ex- 
istence to  have  preserved  his.  This  very 
evening  did  I  mean  to  write,  inviting  him, 
as  I  invite  vou,  my  very  dear  friend,  to  visit 
me.  God  forgive  ***  tor  his  apathy  \  What 
will  our  poor  Hobhouse  feel  ?  ILs  letters 
breathe  but  of  Matthews.  Come  to  me, 
Scrope,  I  am  almost  desolate  —  \eft  almost 
alone  in  the  world  — I  had  but  you,  and  H., 
and  M.,  and  let  roe  ei\jov  the  survivors  whilst 
I  can.  Poor  M.,  in  his  letter  of  Friday, 
speaks  of  his  intended  contest  for  Cam- 
bridge S  and  a  speedy  journey  to  London. 
Write  or  come,  but  come  if  you  can,  or  one 
or  both.  •  Yours  ever." 

Of  this  remarkable  voung  man,  Charles 
Skinner  Matthews^,  I  have  already  had 
ONCcasion  to  speak  ;  but  the  high  station 
which  he  held  in  Lord  Byron's  affection  and 
admiration  may  justify  a  somewhat  ampler 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

There  have  seldom,  perhaps,  started  to- 
gether in  life  so  many  youths  of  high  promise 
and  hope  as  were  to  be  found  among  the 
society  of  which  Lord  Byron  formed  a  part  at 
Cambridge.  Of  some  of  these,  the  names 
have  since  eminent!  v  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  world,  as  the  mere  mention  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  Bir.  William  Bankes  is  suffi- 
cient to  testi^ ;  while  in  the  instance  of 
another  of  this  lively  circle,  Mr.  Scrope 
Davies^,  the  only  regret  of  his  friends  is 


reference  to  this  purpose,  a  manuscript  memoir  of  hfan, 
now  lying  before  me.  sqrs— **  If  acknowledged  and  sue- 
oessftil  talents— if  principles  of  the  strictest  honour  —  if 
the  devotion  of  many  friends  could  hare  secured  the 
suocestf  of  an  *  independent  pauper'  (as  he  Jocularly 
called  himself  in  a  letter  on  the  subject),  the  rision  would 
hare  been  realised." 

s  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  John  Matthews, 
Esq.  of  Befanont,  Herefordshire,  representative  of  that 
county  in  the  parliament  of  1802—6.  The  author  of 
**  The  Diary  of  an  Invalid,"  also  untimely  snatched  away, 
was  another  son  of  the  same  gentleman,  as  Is  likewise 
the  presoBt  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Matthews,  who,  by  his  ability  and  attainments, 
sustains  worthily  the  reputation  of  the  name. 

The  father  of  this  accomplished  family  was  himself  a 
man  of  considerable  talent,  and  the  author  of  several  un- 
avowed  poetical  pieces ;  one  of  which,  a  Parody  of  Pope's 
Eloisa,  written  In  early  youth,  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  late  Professor  Porson,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  redting  it,  and  even  printed  an  edition  of  the 
verses. 

*  '*  One  of  the  cleverest  men  I  ever  knew,  in  conver. 
sal  ion,  was  Scrope  Berdmore  Davies.  Hobhouse  is  also 
very  good  in  that  line,  though  It  is  of  less  consequence  to 
a  man  who  has  other  wqrs  of  showing  his  talents  than  in 
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that  the  social  wit  of  which  he  is  such  a 
master  should  in  the  memories  of  bis  hearers 
alone  be  likely  to  leave  any  record  of  its  bril- 
liancy. Among  all  these  young  men  of 
learmne  and  talent  (including  Byron  him- 
self, whose  genius  was,  however,  as  yet, 
"  an  undiscovered  world"),  the  suijeriority, 
in  almost  every  department  of  intellect, 
seems  to  have  been,  by  the  ready  consent 
of  all,  awarded  to  Matthews; — a  concur- 
rence of  homage  which,  considering  the 
persons  from  whom  it  came,  gives  such  a 
nigh  notion  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  at 
that  period,  as  renders  the  thought  of  what  he 
mi^ht  have  been,  if  spared,  a  matter  of  inter- 
esting, though  vain  and  mournful,  specula^ 
tion.  To  mere  mental  pre-eminence,  unp 
accompanied  by  the  kindher  qualities  of  the 
heart,  such  a  tribute,  however  deserved, 
mifht  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  uncontes- 
tedly  paid.  But  young  Matthews  appears, 
—  in  spite  of  some  little  asperities  of  temper 
and  manner,  wluch  he  was  abready  beginnmg 
to  soften  down  when  snatched  away,  —  to 
have  been  one  of  those  rare  individuab  who, 
while  they  command  deference,  can,  at  the 
some  time,  win  regard ;  and  who,  as  it  were, 
relieve  the  intense  feeling  of  admiration 
which  they  excite  by  blendmg  it  with  love. 

To  his  relidous  opinions,  and  their  unfor- 
tunate coincidence  with  those  of  Lord  Byron, 
I  have  before  adverted.  Like  his  noble 
friend,  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  he, 
like  him  too,  unluckily  lost  his  way  in 
seeking  her,  —  "the  light  that  led  astray ** 
being  by  both  friends  mistaken  for  hdrs. 
That  in  his  scepticism  he  proceeded  any 
fiurther  than  Lorn  Bvron,  or  ever  suffered 
his  doubting,  but  still  ingenuous,  mind  to 
persuade  itself  into  the  "incredible  creed" 
of  atheism,  is,  I  find  (notwithstanding  an 
assertion  in  a  letter  of  the  noble  poet  to  this 
effect)  disproved  by  the  testimony  of  those 
among  his  relations  and  friends,  who  are  the 
most  ready  to  admit,  and,  of  course,  lament 
his  other  heresies ;  —  nor  should  I  have 
felt  that  I  had  any  right  to  allude  thus  to 
the  religious  opinions  of  one  who  had  never, 
by  promulgatmg  his  heterodoxy,  brought 
himself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pubuc, 
had  not  the  wronp;  impression,  as  it  appears, 

£*ven  of  those  opinions,  on  the  authority  of 
ord  Byron,  rendered  it  an  act  of  justice  to 
both  friends  to  remove  the  imputation. 
In  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Byron,  written 


company.  Scrope  wai  always  ready,  and  often  witty— 
Hobhoiue  as  witty,  but  not  always  so  ready,  being  moM 
diffident." — MS,  Journal  qf  /.ord  Bynm. 

1  **  If  the  papers  Up  not  (which  they  generally  do), 
Demetrius  Zografib  of  Athens  is  at  the  head  of  the  Athe- 
nian part  of  the  Greek  insurrection.    Hewasmyserrant 


previously' to  the  departure  of  her  son  on 
his  travels,  there  occurs,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, some  mention  of  a  Will,  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  leave  behind  him  in  the 
hands  of  his  trustees.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  contents  of  this  former  instrumeot, 
we  find  that,  in  about  a  fortn^ht  after  his 
mother's  death,  he  thought  it  right  to  have 
a  new  form  of  will  drawn  up ;  and  the 
following  letter,  enclosing  his  instructions 
for  that  purpose,  was  addressed  to  the  late 
Mr.  Bolton,  a  solicitor  of  Nottingham.  Of 
the  existence,  in  any  serious  or  formal  shapes 
of  the  strange  directions  here  given,  re- 
specting his  own  interment,  I  was,  for  some 
time,  I  confess,  much  inclined  to  doubt ; 
but  the  curious  documents  here  annexed 
put  this  remarkable  instance  of  his  eccen- 
tricity beyond  all  question. 


TO . 


BOLTON,  ESQ. 


**  Newstead  Abbey,  August  IS.  1811. 

"Sir, 

"  I  enclose  a  rough  draught  of  my 
intended  will,  which  I  beg  to  have  drawn 
up  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  firmest  manner. 
The  alterations  are  prindpaUy  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Byron.  I 
have  only  to  request  that  it  may  be  got 
ready  in  a  short  time,  and  have  the  honour 
to  be, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
"  Bybon." 

**  Newstead  Abbey,  August  IS.  1811. 
«*  Directions  for  thb  Comtkkts  of  a  Wii.l  to 
bb  dkawh  ur  zmmzdiatklt. 

"  The  estate  of  Newstead  to  be  entailed 
(subject  to  certain  deductions)  on  Oeoiige 
Anson  Byron,  heir-at4aw,  or  whoever  may 
be  the  heir-at-law  on  the  death  of  Lord  B. 
The  Rochdale  property  to  be  sold  in  part 
or  the  whole,  according  to  the  debts  and 
legacies  of  the  present  Lord  B. 

"  To  Nicolo  Giraud  of  Athens,  subject  of 
France,  but  bom  in  Greece,  the  sum  of 
seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid 
from  the  sale  ot  such  parts  of  Rochdale, 
Newstead,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  enable  the 
said  Nicolo  Giraud  (resident  at  Athens  and 
Malta  m  the  ^ear  1810)  t6  receive  the 
above  sum  6h  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years. 

**  To  William  Fletcher,  Joseph  Murray, 
and  Demetrius  Zografib  ^  (native  of  Greece), 

in  1809,  1810,  1811,  181 S,  at  diflierent  interrals  of  those 
years  (for  I  left  htan  in  Greece  wk^i  I  wmt  to  Coa- 
stantinople),  and  accompanied  me  to  En^and  in  1811 : 
he  returned  to  Greece,  spring,  181S.  He  was  a  dever, 
but  not  apparently  an  enterprising  man ;  but  cironm- 
stances  make  men.    His  two  sons  {iken  infiunts)  were 
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semmts,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  pr.  aim. 
each,  for  their  natural  lives.  To  W™.  Flet- 
cher, the  Mill  at  Newstead,  on  condition 
that  he  payeth  rent,  but  not  subject  to  the 
caprice  of'  the  landlord.  To  R^.  Rushton 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  ann.  for  life,  and 
a  further  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  on 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-fire  years. 

''To  J".  Himson,  Esq.  the  sum  of  two 
diousands  pounds  sterling. 

"*  The  claims  of  S.  B.  Dayies,  Esq.  to  be 
aatiafied  on  proving  the  amount  of  the  same. 

"  The  body  of  Lord  B.  to  be  buried  in 
the  vault  of  tne  garden  of  Newstead,  with- 
out any  ceremony  or  burial-service  what- 
ever, or  any  inscription,  save  his  name  and 
age.  Hia  dog  not  to  be  removed  from  the 
said  vault. 

**  My  library  and  furniture  of  every  de- 
scription to  my  friends  J*.  Cam  Hobhouse, 
Esq.,  and  8.  B.  Davies,  Esq.,  my  executors. 
In  case  of  their  decease,  the  Rev.  J.  Becher, 
of  Southwell,  Notts.,  and  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq., 
of  Mortlake,  Surrejr,  to  be  executors. 

**  The  produce  of  the  sale  of  Wymondham 
in  Korfbtk,  and  the  late  Mrs.  B.*s  Scotch 
property  S  to  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the 
payment  of  debts  and  legacies.* 

In  sending  a  copy  of  the  WiJIl,  framed  on 
these  instructions,  to  Lord  Byron,  the  so- 
licitor accompanied  some  of  the  clauses  with 
marpnal  queries,  calling  the  attention  of  his 
noble  cHent  to  points  which  he  considered 
inexpeilient  or  questionable;  and  as  the 
short  pithy  answers  to  these  suggestions  are 
strongly  characteristic  of  their  writer,  I  shall 
here  give  one  or  two  of  the  clauses  in  full, 
with  the  respective  queries  and  answers  an- 
nexed. 

**  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me, 
the  Rt.  HonW«  George  Gordon  Lord  Byron, 
Baron  Byron  of  Rochdale,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  —  I  desire  that  my  body  may  be 
buried  in  the  vault  of  the  garden  of  New- 
stead,  without  any  ceremony  or  burial-ser- 
vice whatever,  and  that  no  inscription,  save 
my  name  and  age,  be  written  on  the  tomb 
or  tablet ;  and  it  is  my  will  thlit  my  fiiithful 
dog  may  not  be  removed  from  the  said 
vault.  To^  the  pertormance  of  this  my  par- 
ticular  desire,  I  rely  on  the  attention  of^my 
executors  hereinafter  named.*^ 


IfildfldM  oDd  AkUidwlet:  maj  «be  omea  be 
happj  I "  —  MS.  JoumaL 

>  On  the  death  of  hif  znotber,  a  considerable  turn  of 
maaejt  the  remaini  of  the  price  of  the  estate  of  Gight, 
vat  paid  Into  his  hands  bjr  her  trustee,  Baron  Clerk. 

*  Over  the  words  which  I  have  here  placed  between 
taraduts.  Lord  Bjna  drew  his  pen., 


"  //  is  subnuUed  to  Lord  Byron  whether  this 
clause  relative  to  the  funeral  had  not  better  be 
omitted.  T7te  substance  of  it  can  be  given  in  a 
letter  from  his  Lordship  to  the  executors,  and 
accompany  the  ivill;  and  the  tvill  may  state 
thai  the  fiineral  shall  be  performed  in  such 
manner  as  his  Lordship  may  by  letter  direct, 
and,  in  default  of  any  such  letter,  then  at  the 
discretion  of  his  executors!' 

"  It  must  stand.  "B." 

**  I  do  hereby  spedfically  order  and  direct 
diat  all  the  claims  of  the  said  S.B.  Davies 
upon  me  shall  be  fully  paid  and  satisfied  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  my  de- 
cease, on  his  proving  [by  vouchers,  or  other- 
wise, to  the  satisfaction  of  my  executors 
hereinafter  named] «  the  amount  thereof,  and 
the  correctness  of  the  same." 

"  If  Mr,  Davies  has  any  unsettled  cknms 
upon  Lord  Byron,  that  circumstance  is  a  reason 
for  Ms  not  being  appointed  executor;  eadi 
executor  having  an  opportunity  of  paying  him^ 
self  his  own  debt  without  consulting  his  co- 
executors," 

"  So  much  the  better — if  possible,  let 
him  be  an  executor.  **  B." 

The  two  following  letters  contain  further 
instructions  on  the  same  subject :  — 

LsTTBR  57.       TO  MR.  BOLTON. 

**  Newstead  Abbey,  August  16. 1811. 
-  Sir, 

*'  I  have  answered  the  queries  on  the 
margin.  3  I  wish  Mr.  Davies*8  claims  to  be 
most  fully  allowed,  and,  ftirther,  that  he  h& 
one  of  my  executors.  I  wish  the  will  to  be 
made  in  a  manner  to  prevent  all  discussion, 
if  possible,  after  my  decease ;  and  this  I 
leave  to  you  as  a  professional  gentleman. 

"  With  regard  to  the  few  and  simple 
directions  for  the  disposal  of  my  carcass,  I 
must  have  them  implicitly  fulfilled,  as  they 
will,  at  least,  prevent  trouble  and  expense , 
^an4  (what  would  be  of  little  consequence 
to  me,  but  may  quiet  the  conscience  of  the 
survivors)  the  garden  is  consecrated  ground. 
These  directions  are  copied  verbatim  from 
my  former  will;  the  alterations  in  other 
parts  have  arisen  from  the  death  of  Mrs.  B. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
"  Byron.* 


s  In  the  dause  enumerating  the  names  and  places  of 
abode  of  the  executors,  the  solicitor  had  left  blanks  for 
the  Christian  names  of  these  genUemen,  and  Lord  Byron, 
having  filled  up  all  but  that  of  Dallas,  writes  hi  the 
margin  —  **  I  forget  the  Christian  name  of  Dallas  ^  cut 
him  out" 
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LnTBS  58.       TO  MR.  BOLTON. 

**  Newstead  Abbey*  Augutt  90. 1811. 

"Sir. 

"  The  witnesses  shall  be  proidded  from 
amongst  my  tenants,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  vou  on  any  day  most  convenient  to 
vourself.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  it  must 
be  specified  by  codicil,  or  otherwise,  that 
my  body  is  on  no  account  to  be  removed 
from  the  vault  where  I  have  directed  it  to 
be  placed ;  and  in  case  any  of  my  successors 
witnin  the  entail  (from  bigotry,  or  otherwise) 
might  think  proper  to  remove  the  carcass, 
such  proceeding  shall  be  attended  by  for- 
feiture of  the  estate,  which  in  such  case  shall 
go  to  mv  sister,  the  Hon****  Augusta  Leigh 
and  her  heirs  on  similar  conditions.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

**  Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 
**  Byron." 

In  consequence  of  this  last  letter,  a  pro- 
viso and  declaration,  in  conformity  with  its 
instructions,  were  inserted  in  the  will.  He 
also  executed,  on  the  28th  of  this  month,  a 
codicil,  by  which  he  revoked  the  bequest  of 
his  "  household  goods  and  furniture,  library, 
pictures,  sabres,  watches,  plate,  linen,  trin- 
kets, and  other  personal  estate  (except  money 
and  securities)  situate  within  the  walls  of 
the  mansion-house  and  premises  at  his 
decease — and  bequeathecl  the  same  (ex- 
cept his  wine  and  spirituous  liquors)  to  his 
friends,  the  said  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  S.B.  Davies, 
and  Francis  Hodgson,  their  executors,  &c., 
to  be  equally  divided  between  them  for  their 
own  use  ; — and  he  bequeathed  his  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors,  which  should  be  in  the 
cellars  and  premises  at  Newstead,  unto  his 
friend,  the  said  J.  Becher,  for  his  own  use, 
and  requested  the  said  J.  C.  Hobhouse, 
8.  B.  Davies,  F.  Hodgson,  and  J.  Becher, 
respectively,  to  accept  the  bequest  therein 
contained  to  them  respectively,  as  a  token 
of  his  friendship." 

The  following  letters,  written  while  his 
late  losses  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  will  be 
read  with  painful  interest :  — 

LBTTm  69.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

**  NewttMtd  Abber.  Notti..  Augtut  IS.  1811. 

*'  Peace  be  with  the  dead !  Regret  cannot 
wake  them.  With  a  sigh  to  the  departed, 
let  us  resume  the  dull  business  of  life,  in  the 
certainty  that  we  abo  shall  have  our  repose. 
Besides  her  who  gave  me  being,  I  have  lost 
more  than  one  who  made  that  being  tolerable. 
— The  best  friend  of  my  fnend  Hobhouse, 
Matthews,  a  man  of  the  first  talents,  and 
also  not  the  worst  of  my  narrow  circle. 


&^ 


has  perished  miserably  in  the  muddy 
of  the  Cam,  always  fatal  to  genius : — my 
poor  schoolfellow,  Wingfield,  at  Ooimbra  — 
within  a  month  ;  and  whilst  I  had  heacd 
from  all  three,  but  not  seen  one,  Matthews 
wrote  to  me  the  very  day  before  his  death  ; 
and  though  I  feel  for  his  fate,  I  am  still  more 
anxious  for  Hobhouse,  who,  I  very  much 
fear,  will  hardly  retain  his  senses  :  his  letters 
to  me  since  the  event  have  been  most  in- 
coherent. But  let  this  pass;  we  shall  all 
one  dav  pass  along  with  the  rest — the  world 
is  too  full  of  such  mings,  and  our  very  sorrow 
is  selfish. 

**  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  which  my 
late  occupations  prevented  me  Grom  duly 
noticing. — I  hope  vour  friends  and  femily 
will  long  hold  together.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you,  on  business,  on  common-  ' 
place,  or  any  thing,  or  nothing — but  death 
— I  am  already  too  familiar  with  the  dead. 
It  is  strange  that  I  look  on  the  skulls  which 
stand  beside  me  (I  have  always  had  four  in 
my  study)  without  emotion,  but  I  cannot 
strip  the  features  of  those  I  have  known  of 
their  fleshy  covering,  even  in  idea,  without  a 
hideous  sensation  ;  but  the  worms  are  less 
ceremonious.  —  Surely,  the  Romans  did  well 
when  they  burned  the  dead. — I  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  am  yours,"  &c. 

Lrttbb  eo.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

*  *  Newitead  Abbflj.  August  sa.  1811. 

"  You  may  have  heard  of  the  sudden 
death  of  my  mother,  and  poor  Matthews, 
which,  with  that  of  Wingfield  (of  which  I 
was  not  fully  aware  till  just  before  I  lefl 
town,  and  indeed  hardly  believed  it,)  has 
made  a  sad  chasm  in  my  connections.  In- 
deed the  blows  followed  each  other  so 
rapidly  that  I  am  yet  stupid  from  the  shock ; 
and  though  I  do  eat,  and  drink,  and  talk, 
and  even  lau^,  at  times,  yet  I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  I  am  awake,  did  not 
every  mormng  convince  me  mournfully  to 
the  contrary. — I  shall  now  wave  the  subject, 
— the  dead  are  at  rest,  and  none  but  the 
dead  can  be  so. 

"  You  will  feel  for  poor  Hobhouse, — 
Matthews  was  the  *  god  of  his  idolatiy ;' 
and  if  mteUect  could  exalt  a  man  above  his 
fellows,  no  one  could  refuse  him  pre- 
eminence. I  knew  him  most  intimately, 
and  valued  him  propordonably ;  but  I  am 
recurring — ^so  let  us  talk  of  life  and  the 
living. 

^  If  you  should  feel  a  disposition  to  come 
hef  e,  you  will  find  *  beef  and  a  seaKK>al  fire,' 
and  not  ungenerous  wine.  Whether  Otway's 
two  other  requisites  for  an  Englishman  or 
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not,  1  cannot  tell,  but  probably  one  of  them,  i 
—  Let  me  know  when  I  may  expect  you, 
that  I  may  tell  you  when  I  go  and  when 
return.  I  have  not  yet  been  to  Lanes. 
DaTies  has  been  here,  and  has  invited  me  to 
Cambridge  for  a  week  in  October,  so  that, 
peradventure,  we  may  encounter  glass  to 
glass.  His  gaiety  (death  cannot  mar  it) 
has  done  me  service ;  but,  after  all,  ours  was 
a  hollow  laughter. 

•*  You  wiU  write  to  me  ?  1  am  solitary, 
and  I  never  felt  solitude  irksome  before. 
Your  anxiety  about  the  critique  on  ♦  **8 
book  is  amusing;  as  it  was  anonymous, 
certes  it  was  of  little  consequence :  I  wish 
It  had  produced  a  little  more  confusion, 
being  a  lover  of  literary,  malice.  Are  you 
doin^  nothing?  writing  nothing?  printing 
nothmg  ?  wh  V  not  your  Satire  on  Methodism? 
the  subject  (supposing  the  pubhc  to  be  blind 
to  ment)  would  do  wonders.  Besides,  it 
would  be  as  well  for  a  destined  deacon  to 
prove  his  orthodoxy. —  It  really  would  give 
me  pleasure  to  see  you  properly  appreciated. 
I  say  realfy,  as,  being  an  author,  my  humanity 
might  be  suspectecU  Believe  me,  dear  H. 
yours  always, 

Lcrmei.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

**  Newstead,  August  21.  1811. 

"  Your  letter  gives  me  credit  for  more 
acute  feelings  than  I  possess ;  for  though  I 
feel  tolerably  miserable,  yet  I  am  at  the  same 
time  subject  to  a  kind  of  hysterical  merri- 
ment, or  rather  laughter  without  merriment, 
which  I  can  neither  account  for  nor  conquer, 
and  yet  I  do  not  feel  relieved  by  it ;  but 
an  indifferent  person  would  think  me  in 
excellent  spirits.  'We  must  forget  these 
things,'  and  have  recourse  to  our  old  selfish 
comforts,  or  rather  comfortable  selfishness. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  return  to  London  im- 
mediately, and  shall  therefore  accept  fireely 
what  is  offered  courteously — your  mediation 
between  me  and  Murray.  I  don't  think  my 
name  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  you  must 
be  aware  that  my  plaguy  Satire  will  bring 
the  north  and  south  Grub  Streets  down 
upon  the  *  Pilgrimage  ;*  —  but,  nevertheless, 
if  Murray  nmkes  a  point  of  it,  and  you 
coincide  with  him,  I  will  do  it  daringly  ;  so 
let  it  be  entitled  *  By  the  author  of  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers.'  My  remarks 
on  the  Romaic,  &c.,  once  intended  to  ac- 
company the  *  Hints  from  Horace,'  shall  go 

1  [**  Gtwe  bat  an  Englii hman  Ids  -I— e  and  ease, 
Beef  and  a  lea-coal  Are,  he's  yours  for  ever.** 

Feniee  Preserved,  act  IL  sc.  9.] 
<  [Walter  RodweU  Wright,  author  of  «*  Horse  loolcae,** 
ft  poem,  dasulpd»e  of  the  Ionian  blandi,  and  the  ndgfa. 
boaring  coast  of  Greece:  — 


&= 


along  with  the  other,  as  being  indeed  more 
appropriate  ;  also  the  smaller  poems  now  in 
my  possession,  with  a  few  selected  from 
those  published  in  Hobhouse*s  Miscellany. 
I  have  found  amongst  my  poor  mother's 
papers  all  my  letters  from  the  East,  and  one 
m  particular  of  some  length  from  Albania. 
From  this,  if  necessary,  I  can  work  up  a 
note  or  two  on  that  subject.  As  I  kept  no 
journal,  the  letters  written  on  the  spot  are 
the  best.  But  of  this  anon,  when  we  have 
definitively  arranged. 

'*  Has  Murray  snown  the  work  to  anv  one  ? 
He  may  —  but  I  will  have  no  traps  for  ap- 
plause. Of  course  there  are  little  things  I 
would  wish  to  alter,  and  perhaps  the  two 
stanzas  of  a  buffooning  cast  on  London's 
Sunday  are  as  well  left  out.  I  much  wish 
to  avoid  identifying  Childe  Harold's  cha^ 
racter  with  mine,  and  that,  in  sooth,  is  my 
second  objection  to  my  name  appearing 
in  the  title-page.  When  you  have  made 
arrangements  as  to  time,  size,  type,  &c. 
favour  me  with  a  reply.  I  am  giving  you 
an  universe  of  trouble,  which  thanks  can- 
not atone  for.  I  made  a  kind  of  prose 
apology  for  my  scepticism  at  the  nead 
of  the  MS.,  which,  on  recollection,  is  so 
much  more  like  an  attack  than  a  defence, 
that,  haply,  it  might  better  be  omitted  : — 
perpend,  pronounce.  After  all,  I  fear  Mur- 
ray will  be  in  a  scrape  with  the  orthodox ; 
but  I  cannot  help  it,  thoueh  I  wish  him  well 
through  it.  As  for  me, '  I  have  supped  full 
of  criticism,'  and  I  don't  think  tnat  the 
'  most  dismal  treatise'  will  stir  and  rouse  my 
'  feu  of  hair*  till  *  Bimam  wood  do  come  to 
Dunsinane.' 

•*  I  shall  continue  to  write  at  intervals, 
and  hope  you  wil^  pay  me  in  kind.  How 
does  Rtitt  get  on,  or  rather  get  off,  Joe 
Blackett's  posthumous  stock  ?  You  killed 
that  poor  man  amongst  you,  in  spite  of  vour 
Ionian  firiend  <  and  myself,  who  would  have 
saved  him  from  Pratt,  poetry,  present  poverty, 
and  posthumous  oblivion.  Cruel  patrona^ ! 
to  ruin  a  man  at  his  calling ;  but  then  he  is  a 
divine  subject  for  subscription  and  biography ; 
and  Pratt,  who  makes  the  most  of  his  dedi- 
cations, has  inscribed  the  volume  to  no  less 
than  five  fiunilies  of  distinction. 

"  1  am  sorry  you  don't  like  Harry 
White :  with  a  great  deal  of  cant,  which 
in  him  was  sincere  ^indeed  it  killed  him 
as  you  killed  Joe  Blackett),  certes  there 


•  Wright !  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  tIcw 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sfatg  them  too ; 
And  sure  no  common  muse  Inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men.** 

EngUah  Bards,  tfC,    Works,p.4Bi] 
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is  poesy  and  genius.  I  don't  say  this  on 
account  of  my  simile  and  rhymes  > ;  but 
surely  he  was  beyond  all  the  Bloomfields 
and  Blacketts,  and  their  collateral  cobblers, 
whom  Lofft  and  Pratt  have  or  may  kidnap 
from  their  calling  mto  the  service  of  the 
trade.  Yon  must  excuse  my  flippancy,  for 
I  am  writing  I  know  not  what,  to  escape 
from  myself.  Hobhouse  is  gone  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  Davies  has  been  here  on  his  way  to 
Harrowgate. 

**  You  did  not  know  Matthews :  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  astonishing  powers,  as  he 
sufficiently  proved  at  Cambridge,  by  carrying 
off  more  prizes  and  fellowships,  against  the 
ablest  candidates,  than  anv  other  graduate 
on  record ;  but  a  most  decided  atheist,  indeed 
noxiously  so,  for  he  proclaimed  his  principles 
in  all  societies.  I  knew  him  well,  and  feel 
a  loss  not  easily  to  be  supplied  to  myself— 
to  Hobhouse  never.  Let  me  hear  from  you, 
and  believe  me,'*  &c. 

The  progress  towards  publicadoo  of  his 
two  forthcoming  works  wm  be  traced  in  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Dallas. 

Lbttbr  62.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Kewstead  Abbey,  Notts.,  August  23. 1811. 
"  Sir, 

*'  A  domestic  calamity  in  the  death  of  a 
near  relation  has  hitherto  prevented  my  ad- 
dressing you  on  the  subject  of  this  letter. — 
My  friend,  Mr.  Dallas,  has  placed  in  your 
hands  a  manuscript  poem  written  by  me  in 
Greece,  which  he  tells  me  you  do  not  object 
to  publishing.  But  he  also  informed  me  in 
London  that  you  wished  to  send  the  MS.  to 
Mr.  Gifford.  Now,  though  no  one  would 
feel  more  gratified  by  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining his  observations  on  a  work  than 
myself,  there  is  in  such  a  proceeding  a  kind 
of  petition  for  praise,  that  neither  my  pride 
—  or  whatever  ^ou  please  to  call  it  —  wiU 
admit.  Mr.  G.  is  not  only  the  first  satirist 
of  the  day,  but  editor  of  one  of  the  principal 
reviews.  As  such,  he  is  the  last  man  whose 
censure  (however  eager  to  avoid  it)  I  would 
deprecate  by  clandestine  means»  You  will 
therefore  retain  the  manuscript  in  your  own 
care,  or,  if  it  must  needs  be  shown,  send  it 
to  another.  Thou^  not  very  patient  of 
censure,  I  would  fam  obtain  feirly  any  little 
praise  my  rhynacs  might  deserve,  at  all  events 
not  by  extortion,  and   the  humble  solicit- 

t  C*  So  the  stnieh  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  i^aio, 
Mo  morethnragh  rolling  doodt  to  sou*  again, 
Vlew*d  his  own  feather  on  the  fktal  dart, 
And  wlng*d  the  shaft  that  qnirer'd  In  hU  heart,"  Ac. 
EngU$h  BardM.    Works,  p.  434.] 
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ations  of  a  bandied-ebout  MS.  I  am  sure  a 
little  consideration  will  convince  you  it 
would  be  wrong. 

"  If  you  determine  on  publication,  I  have 
some  smaller  poems  (never  published),  a 
few  notes,  and  a  short  dissertation  od  the 
literature  of  the  modem  Greeks  (written  at 
Athens),  which  will  come  in  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  —  And,  if  the  present  poem 
should  succeed,  it  is  mv  intentioB,  at  some 
subsequent  period,  to  publbh  some  sdections 
from  my  first  work, — my  Satire,  —  another 
nearly  the  same  length,  and  a  few  other 
things,  with  the  MS.  now  in  your  hands, 
in  two  volumes.  —  But  of  these  hereafter. 
You  will  apprize  rae  of  your  determination. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient,"  &c. 

Lcrm  68.       TO  MB.  DALLAS. 

«*  Newstead  Abbej,  Augoat  S&  1«1. 
*^  Being  fortunately  enabled  to  frank,  I  do 
not  spare  scribbling,  having  sent  you  packets 
within  the  last  ten  days.  I  am  passing  soli- 
tary, and  do  not  expect  my  agent  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Rochdale  before  the  second 
wedc  in  September ;  a  delay  which  perplexes 
me,  as  I  wish  the  business  over,  and  should 
at  present  welcome  employment.  I  sent 
you  exordiums,  annotations,  &c.  for  the 
forthcoming  quarto,  if  quarto  it  is  to  be  : 
and  I  also  have  written  to  Mr.  Murray  mv 
objection  to  sending  the  MS.  to  Juvenal, 
but  allowing  him  to  show  it  to  any  others  of 
the  calling.  Hobhouse  is  amongst  the  types 
already :  so,  between  his  prose  and  my  verse, 
the  world  will  be  decently  drawn  upon  for 
its  paper-money  and  patience.  Besides  all 
this,  my  *  Imitation  of  Horace  *  is  gasping 
for  the  press  at  Cawthom's,  but  I  am  hesi- 
tating as  to  the  how  and  the  when^  the  single 
or  the  double,  the  present  or  the  future. 
You  must  excuse  all  this,  for  I  have  nothine 
to  say  in  this  lone  mansion  but  of  myself, 
and  yet  I  would  willingly  talk  or  think  of 
aught  else. 

*'What  are  you  about  to  do?  Do  you 
think  of  perching  in  Cumberland,  as  you 
opinedwhen  I  was  in  the  metropolis?  If  you 
mean  to  retire,  why  not  occupjr  Miss*** 
[Milbanke*s]  *  Cottage  of  Friendship,*  late  the 
seat  of  Cobbler  Joe  ^  for  whose  death  you 
and  others  are  answerable  ?  His  '  Orphan 
Daughter'  (pathetic  Pratt  !)  wiM,  certes, 
turn  out  a  shoemaking  Sappho.  Have  you 
no  remorse  ?    I  think  that  elegant  address 


*  [**  In  Seabam  chorch-yard,  without  anynwnorlal,'* 
says  Mr.  Surtees,  **  rest  the  remains  of  Joseph  Blackett, 
an  unfortunate  child  of  genius,  whose  last  days  were 
soothed  by  the  generous  attention  of  the  ikmilgr  oC  MS- 
banke."— J7iM.  qfJDurham,  vol.  L  p.  973.] 
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to  Miss  Dallas  should  be  inscribed  on  the 
cenotaph  which  Miss  ***  [Milbenke]  means 
to  stitch  to  his  memory. 

"  The  newspapers  seem  much  disappoint- 
ed at  his  Miyesty's  not  dying,  or  doing  some- 
thing better.  I  presume  it  is  almost  over. 
if  |Mirliament  meets  in  October,  I  shall  be 
in  town  to  attend.  I  am  also  inyited  to 
Cambridge  for  the  beginmng  of  that  month, 
bat  am  first  to  jaunt  to  Kochdale.  Now 
Matthews  is  gone,  and  Hobhouse  in  Ireland, 
I  have  hardly  one  left  there  to  bid  me  wel- 
come, except  mv  inviter.  At  three-and- 
twenty  I  am  left  alone,  and  what  more  can  we 
be  at  seventy?  It  is  true  I  am  young 
enough  to  begin  asain,  but  with  whom  can 
I  retrace  the  huigning  part  of  life  ?  It  is 
odd  how  few  of  my  friends  have  died  aqniet 
death,—  I  mean,  in  their  beds.  But  a 
quiet  life  is  of  more  consecnience.  Yet  one 
lores  sqnabblmg  and  josuing  better  than 
yawning.  This  last  word  admonishes  me  to 
rdiere  you  firom  yours  very  truly,^  &c. 

Lsma  64.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

*'*  Newitead  Abbey.  Aug.  ST.  1811. 

"  I  was  SO  sincere  in  my  note  on  the  late 
Charles  Bfatthews,  and  do  feel  myself  so 
totally  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  talents, 
that  the  passage  must  stand  for  the  very 
reason  you  bring  against  it.  To  him  all  the 
men  I  ever  knew  were  pigmies.  He  was 
an  intellectual  giant.  It  is  true  I  loved 
Wingfield  better;  he  was  the  earliest  and 
the  dearest,  and  one  of  the  few  one  could 
never  repent  of  having  loved  :  but  in  ability 
— ah  I  you  did  not  know  Matthews ! 

" '  Childe  Harold '  may  wait  and  welcome 
—  books  are  never  the  worse  for  delay  in  the 
publication.  So  you  have  got  our  heir,  George 
Anson  Byron,  and  his  sister,  with  you. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  olease,  but  you 
are  one  of  the  murderers  of  Blackett,  and 
yet  you  won't  allow  Harry  "White's  genius. 
Settmg  aside  his  bieotry,  he  surely  ranks 
next  Chatterton.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  he  was  known ;  and  at  Cambridge  no 
one  thought  or  heard  of  such  a  man  Si  his 
deadi  rendered  all  notice  useless.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  have  been  most  proud  of 
such  an  acquaintance :  his  very  prejudices 


-  >  iBauj  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge,  In  1806.^ 
**  Uohappj  White  I  while  Ufe  was  in  itt  ipring, 
And  tisy  youBg  mote  just  wared  her  jojoot  yring. 
The  spoter  fwepC  Chat  soaring  lyre  away. 
Which  else  had  aomided  an  immortal  Uy." — 

English  Bonis,  4«r. 
His  **  Bemalns,**  with  a  memoir  of  his  Life  by  Mr. 
Sooth^,  bare  frequently  been  reprinted.] 

s  [TIm  Rer.  George  Townsend,  of  Trinity  College, 
GHdbri4ia.3 


O 


were  respectable.  1  There  is  a  sucking  epic 
poet  at  Granta,  a  Mr.  Townsend  <,  prougi 
of  the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  hiih  and  his  'Armageddon?'  I  think 
his  plan  (the  man  1  don't  know)  borders  on 
the  sublhne:  though,  perpaps,  the  antici- 
oation  of  the  *  Last  Day '  (according  to  you 
Nazarenes)  is  a  little  too  daring  :  at  least, 
it  looks  like  telling  the  Lord  what  he  is  to 
do,  and  might  remind  an  ill-natured  person 
of  theMne, 

*  And  fboU  rush  in  where  angeb  fear  to  tread.* 


But  I  don't  mean  to  cavfl,  only  other  folks 
will,  and  he  may  bring  tH  the  lambs  of 
Jacob  Behmen  about  his  ears.  However,  I 
hope  he  will  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  though 
^ton  is  in  his  way.) 

*•  Write  to  me  —  I  dote  on  gossip  —  and 
make  a  bow  to  Ju — \  and  shake  George 
by  the  hand  for  me ;  but,  take  care,  for  he 
has  a  sad  sea  paw. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  would  ask  Georpe  here,  but 
I  don't  know  how  to  amuse  him  —  all  my 
horses  were  sold  when  I  left  England,  and 
I  have  not  had  time  to  replace  t^m.  Ne- 
vertheless, if  he  will  cottie  down  and  shoot 
in  September,  he  will  be  very  welcome  : 
but  he  must  bring  a  gun,  for  I  gave  away  all 
mine  to  Ali  Pacha,  and  other  Turks.  Dogs, 
a  keeper,  and  plenty  of  nune,  with  a  very 
large  manor,  I  have — a  lute,  a  boat,  house- 
room,  and  neat  wmes/* 

Lima  65.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


•Sir, 


*  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts.,  Sept  5. 1811. 


"  The  time  seems  to  be  past  when  (as 
Dr.  Johnson  said)  a  man  was  certain  to 
*hear  the  truth  from  his  bookseller,'  for 
you  have  paid  me  so  many  compliments, 
that,  if  I  was  not  the  veriest  scribbler  on 
earth,  I  should  feel  affix>nted.  As  I  accept 
your  compliments,  it  is  but  fair  I  should 
give  equal  or  greater  credit  to  your  ob- 
jections, the  more  so,  as  I  believe  them  to 
be  well  founded.  With  r^ard  to  the  po- 
litical and  metaphysical  parts,  I  am  afraid  I 
can  alter  nothing ;  but  I  nave  high  authority 
for  my  errors  in  that  point,  for  even  the 
JEneid  was  tk political  poem,  and  written  for  a 


9  [In  1815.  Mr.  Townsend  published  eight  out  of  the 
twelre  books  of  which  **  ArmageddiMi "  was  to  consist, 
bat  nerer  brought  the  poem  to  a  conclusion,  **  from  a 
conTictlon,'*  he  says,  *'  of  his  inability  to  support  a  subject, 
under  wirfdi  the  greatest  mental  powers  must  Ineritably 

SbllL.'*] 

*  [Julia-Maria,  sister  of  the  present  Lord  Byron ;  who 
married,  in  1817,  the  Rev.  Robert  HeaUi,  FeUew  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford.] 
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political  purpose;  and  as  to  my  unlucky 
opinions  on  subjects  of  more  importance,  I 
am  too  sincere  in  them  for  recantation.  On 
Spanish  afiairs  I  have  said  what  I  saw,  and 
every  day  confirms  me  in  that  notion  of  the 
result  formed  on  the  spot;  and  I  rather 
think  honest  John  Bull  is  beginning  to  come 
round  again  to  that  sobriety  which  Mas- 
sena*8  retreat  had  begun  to  reel  from  its 
centre  —  the  usual  consequence  of  unusual 
success.  So  you  perceive  I  cannot  alter 
the  sentiments  ;  but  if  there  are  any  alter- 
ations in  the  structure  of  the  versification 
you  would  wish  to  be  made,  I  will  tag 
rhymes  and  turn  stanzas  as  much  as  you 
please.  As  for  the  *  orthodox*  let  us  hope 
thev  will  buy,  on  purpose  to  abuse — vou 
will  forgive  the  one,  if  tney  will  do  the  other. 
You  are  aware  that  any  thing  firom  my  pen 
must  expect  no  quarter,  on  many  accounts ; 
and  as  tne  present  publication  is  of  a  nature 
very  different  firom  the  former,  we  must  not 
be  sanguine. 

**  You  have  given  me  no  answer  to  my 
question  —  tell  me  fiurly,  did  vou  show  the 
MS.  to  some  of  your  corps?  —  I  sent  an 
introductory  stanza  to  Mr.  Dallas,  to  be 
forwarded  to  you  ;  the  poem  else  will  open 
too  abruptly.  The  stanzas  had  better  be 
numbered  in  Roman  characters.  There  is 
a  disquisition  on  the  literature  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  some  smaller  poems  to  come  in 
at  the  dose.  These  are  now  at  Newstead, 
but  will  be  sent  in  time.  If  Mr.  D.  has  lost 
the  stanza  and  note  annexed  to  it,  write, 
and  I  will  send  it  myself.  —  You  tell  me  to 
add  two  cantos,  but  I  am  about  to  visit  my 
coiUtries  in  Lancashire  on  the  15th  instant, 
which  is  so  unpoetical  an  employment  that 
I  need  say  no  more.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient,"  &c. 

The  manuscripts  of  both  his  poems  having 
been  shown,  much  against  his  own  will,  to 
Mr.  Gifford,  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman 
was  thus  reported  to  him  by  Mr.  Dallas :  — 
•*  of  your  Satire  he  spoke  highly ;  but  this 
poem  (Childe  Harold)  he  pronounced  not 
only  the  best  you  have  written,  but  equal  to 
any  of  the  present  age," 

Lbttbr  GS.       to  MB.  DALLAS. 

**  Newitead  Abbey.  September  7. 1811. 
**  As  Gifford  has  been  ever  my  *  Magnus 
Apollo,'  any  approbation,  such  as  you  men- 
tion, would,  or  course,  be  more  welcome 

»  ["  That  ro«7  cheek,  that  UI7  hand. 
Would  give  thj  poet  more  delight. 
Than  all  Bocara't  Taunted  gold, 
Tbaxk  all  the  gemi  of  Samarcand.**— 

Sib  W.  JoifBs.] 
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than  'all  Bocara*s  vaunted  gold,  than  all 
the  gems  of  Samarcand.*  >  But  I  am  sorry 
the  MS.  was  shown  to  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner, and  had  written  to  Murray  to  say  as 
much,  before  I  was  'aware  that  it  was  too 
late. 

**  Your  objection  to  the  expression  *  cen- 
tral line'  I  can  onlv  meet  by  sa^in^  that, 
before  Childe  Harold  left  England,  it  was 
his  fiill  intention  to  traverse  Persia,  and 
return  bv  India,  which  he  could  not  have 
done  without  passing  the  equinoctiaL 

"  The  other  errors  you  mention,  I  must 
correct  in  the  progress  through  the  press. 
I  feel  honoured  by  the  wish  of  such  men 
that  the  poem  should  be  continued,  but  to 
do  that  1  must  return  to  Greece  and  Asia  ; 
I  must  have  a  warm  sun  and  a  blue  sky ;  I 
cannot  describe  scenes  so  dear  to  me  by  a 
sea-coal  fire.  I  had  projected  an  additional 
canto  when  I  was  in  the  Troad  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  if  I  saw  them  again,  it 
would  go  on;  but  under  existing  circum- 
stances and  sentatiofUf  I  have  neither  harp, 
*  heart,  nor  voice*  to  proceed,  I  fed  that 
you  are  all  right  as  to  the  metaphysical 
part ;  but  I  also  feel  that  I  am  sincere,  and 
that  if  I  am  only  to  write  *ad  captandum 
vulgus,*  I  might  as  well  edit  a  magazine  at 
once,  or  spin  canzonettas  for  Vauxhall. 

"  My  work  must  make  its  way  as  well  as 
it  can ;  I  know  I  have  every  thing  against 
me,  angry  poets  and  prejudices ;  but  if  the 
poem  is  a  poem,  it  will  surmount  these  ob- 
stacles, and  if  not,  it  deserves  its  fete.  Your 
fiiend's  Ode«  I  have  read — it  is  no  great 
compliment  to  pronounce  it  faf  superior  to 
Smj^the's'  on  the  same  subject,  or  to  the 
merits  of  the  new  Chancellor.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  a  man  of  taste,  and 
a  poet,  though  I  should  not  be  wflling  to 
say  it  was  tuUv  equal  to  what  might  be 
expected  fi-om  the  author  of  *  Hora  loniae* 
I  thank  you  for  it,  and  that  is  more  than 
I  would  do  for  any  other  Ode  of  the  present 
day. 

"  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  good  wishes, 
and,  indeed,  I  have  need  of  them.  My 
whole  life  has  been  at  variance  with  pro- 
priety, not  to  say  decency ;  mjr  circumstances 
are  become  involved ;  my  mends  are  dead 
or  estranged,  and  mv  existence  a  dreary 
void.    In  Matthews  I  have  lost  my  *  guide, 

ghilosopher,  and  fiiend ;  *  in  Winflfield  a 
lend  only,  but  one  whom  I  could  have 
wished  to  have  preceded  in  his  long  journey. 


«  [An  Ode  written  by  Mr.  Walter  Wright,  00  the 
occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester*!  installation  as 
Chancellor  of  the  UniTeriitj  of  Cambridge.] 

*  [Professor  Smythe,  of  Peter  House.  See  Mill,  p.  76-] 
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'*  Matthews  was  indeed  an  extraordinary 
man ;  it  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  a 
stranger  to  conceive  such  a  man  :  there  was 
the  stamp  of  inmiortality  in  all  he  said  or 
did; — and  now  what  is  he?  When  we 
see  such  men  pass  away  and  be  no  more  — 
men,  who  seem  created  to  display  what  the 
Creator  could  make  his  creatures,  gathered 
into  corruption,  before  the  maturity  of  minds 
that  might  have  been  the  pride  of  posterity, 
what  are  we  to  conclude?  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  bewildered.  To  me  he  was 
much,  to  Hobhouse  every  thing.  My  poor 
Hobhouse  doted  on  Matthews.  For  me,  I 
did  not  love  quite  so  much  as  I  honoured 
him  ;  I  was  indeed  so  sensible  of  his  infinite 
superiority,  that  though  I  did  not  enyy,  I 
stood  in  awe  of  it.  He,  Hobhouse,  Davies, 
and  m^sel(  formed  a  coterie  of  our  own  at 
Cambridge  and  elsewhere.  Davies  is  a  wit 
and  man  of  the  world,  and  feeb  as  much  as 
such  a  character  can  do ;  but  not  as  Hob* 
house  has  been  affected.  Davies,  who  is  not 
a  scribbler,  has  always  beaten  us  all  in  the 
war  of  words,  and  by  his  colloquial  powers 
at  once  delighted  and  kept  us  in  order. 
Hobhouse  and  myself  always  had  the  worst 
of  it  with  the  other  two ;  and  even  Mat- 
thews yielded  to  the  dashing  vivacity  of 
Scrope  Davies.  But  I  am  tdking  to  you 
of  men,  or  boys,  as  if  you  cared  alx>ut  such 


[  expect  mine  agent  down  on  the  14th 
to  proceed  to  Lancashire,  where  I  hear  firom 
all  quarters  that  I  have  a  very  valuable  pro- 
perty in  coals,  &c.  I  then  intend  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  Cambridge  in  October,  and 
shaD,  perhi^  run  up  to  town.  I  have  four 
invitations  —  to  Wales,  Dorset,  Cambridge, 
and  Chester ;  but  I  must  be  a  man  ot  bu- 
siness. I  am  quite  alone,  as  these  long 
letters  sadly  testify.  I  perceive,  by  refercing 
to  your  letter,  that  the  Ode  is  firom  the 
author  ;  make  my  thanks  acceptable  to  him. 
His  muse  is  worthv  a  nobler  theme.  You 
will  write  as  usual,  I  hope.  1  wish  you  good 
evening,  and  am,**  &c. 

L«TT«i  «7.    '  TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

**  NewcteMl  Abbey,  Nottt.,  Sept  14. 1811. 

-Sir, 

•*  Smce  your  former  letter,  Mr.  Dallas 
informs  me  that  the  MS.  has  been  submitted 
to  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Giffbrd,  most  contrary 


>  On  a  letf  of  one  of  his  paper^booki  I  find  an  Epigram 
written  at  this  time,  wldch,  though  not  perhaps  par- 
tlcnlarlj  good,  I  consider  myself  bound  to  taisert :  — 

**  OM  MOORC'S  LAST  OPIRATIO  FABOI,  01 PAROIOAL  OPERA. 

**  Good  irfays  are  scarce, 
So  Moore  writes  taxee  i 


e= 


to  my  wishes,  as  Mr.  D.  could  have  explained, 
and  as  my  own  letter  to  you  did,  in  fact, 
explain,  with  my  motives  for  objecting  to 
such  a  proceeding.  Some  late  domestic 
events,  of  which  you  are  probably  aware, 
prevented  my  letter  firom  being  sent  before  *, 
mdeed,  I  hardly  conceived  you  would  have 
so  hastily  thrust  my  productions  into  the 
hands  of  a  Strang,  who  could  be  as  little 
pleased  by  receiving  them,  as  their  author  is 
at  their  being  ofiereid,  in  such  a  manner,  and 
to  such  a  man. 

"My  address,  when  I  leave  Newstead, 
will  be  to  'Rochdale,  Lancashire;'  but  I 
have  not  yet  fixed  the  day  of  departure,  and 
I  will  apprise  you  when  ready  to  set  off. 

"  You  have  placed  me  in  a  very  ridiculous 
situation,  but  it  is  past,  and  nothine  more  is  to 
be  said  on  the  subject.  You  hinted  to  me  that 
you  wished  some  alterations  to  be  made ;  if 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or  re- 
ligion, I  will  make  them  with  great  readiness. 
*<  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  &c 

"Bybon." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  1&  1811.  i 
**  I  return  the  proof,  which  I  should  wish 
to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Dallas,  who  understands 
typographical  arrangements  much  better  than 
I  can  pretend  to  do.  The  printer  may  place 
the  notes  in  his  otm  way,  or  any  way,  so  that 
they  are  out  of  my  way;  I  care  nothing 
about  tjTpes  or  margins. 

**  If  you  have  any  communication  to  make, 
I  shall  be  here  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days 
longer. 

"  I  am.  Sir,"  &c.  &c 

Lrttbr  68.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

•*  Newstead  Abbey.  Sept.  17. 1811. 

"  I  can  easily  excuse  your  not  writing,  as 
you  have,  I  hope,  something  better  to  do, 
and  you  must  pardon  my  firequent  invasions 
on  your  attention,  because  I  have  at  this 
moment  nothing  to  interpose  between  you 
and  my  epistles. 

**!  cannot  settle  to  any  thing,  and  my 
days  pass,  with  the  exception  of  bodily 
exercise  to  some  extent,  with  uniform  in- 
dolence, and  idle  insipidity.  I  have  been 
expecting,  and  still  expect,  my  agent,  when 
I  sludl  have  enough  to  occupy  my  reflections 
in    business  of  no  very  pleasant  aspect. 

The  poet's  ftone  grows  brittle— 
We  knew  before 
That  Lmu*t  Moore, 
But  now  *tU  Moore  that's  UttU.** 

Sept.  14. 1811. 
["  M.  P. ;  or  the  Blue  Stocking'*  was  performed  at 
the  Lyceum,  for  theilrst  time,  on  the  9th  of  September.] 
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Before  my  journey  to  Rochdale,  you  shall 
have  due  notice  where  to  address  me— -I 
believe  at  the  post-office  of  that  township. 
From  Murray  I  received  a  second  proof  of 
the  same  pages,  which  I  reouested  him  to 
show  you,  that  any  thing  which  may  have 
escaped  my  observation  may  be  detected 
before  the  printer  lays  the  corner-stone  of 
an  errata  column. 

"  I  am  now  not  quite  alone,  having  an  old 
acquaintance  and  school-fellow  with  me,  so 
old^  indeed,  that  we  have  nothing  «e«;  to  say 
on  any  subject,  and  yawn  at  each  other  in  a 
sort  of  qidet  inquietnde,  I  hear  nothing  from 
Cawthom,  or  Captain  Hobhouse ;  and  their 
ouarto  —  Lord  have  mercy  on  mankind! 
We  come  on  like  Cerberus  with  our  triple 
publications.  As  for  myself,  by  myself,  I 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  comparison  to 
Janus^ 

**  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  Murray  for 
showing  the  MS. ;  and  I  am  certain  G^ord 
must  see  it  in  the  same  light  that  I  do. 
His  praise  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  what 
could  he  say  ?  He  could  not  spit  in  the  face 
of  one  who  had  praised  him  in  every  possible 
way.  I  must  own  that  I  wish  to  have  the 
impression  removed  from  his  mind,  that  I 
had  any  concern  in  such  a  paltry  transaction. 
The  more  I  think,  the  more  it  cfisquietsme ; 
so  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  a  scribbler,  without  having  re- 
course to  such  shifts  to  extort  praise,  or  de- 
precate censure.  It  is  antiapating,  it  is 
begging,  kneeline,  adulating,  —  the  devil! 
the  devil!  the  devil!  and  all  without  my 
wish,  and  contrary  to  mjj  express  desire.  I 
wish  Murray  had  been  tied  to  Paynes  neck 
when  he  jumped  into  the  Paddington  Canal  >, 
and  so  tell  hun,  —  that  is  the  proper  recep- 
tacle for  publishers.  You  have  thoi^hts  of 
settling  in  the  country,  why  not  try  Notts.  ? 
I  think  there  are  places  which  would  suit 
you  in  all  points,  and  then  you  are  nearer 
the  metropolis.  But  of  this  anoo. 
"  I  am,  yours,"  &c. 

"Byron.'* 


i 


1  In  a  not*  on  hU  **  IBats  ftom  Horaoe,"  he  that 
humorouily  applies  this  inddent :  — 

••  A  literary  friend  of  mine  walliing  out  one  loreljr 
erentng  last  sunymer  on  the  eleventh  bridge  of  thePadding- 
ton  canal,  was  atarmed  by  the  cry  of  *  One  in  jeopardy  I  * 
He  rushed  along,  coUeeted  a  body  of  Irish  haymakers 
(supping  on  buttarrailk  in  an  a4Iobiing  paddock),  pro- 
cured three  rakes,  one  eel  spear,  and  a  Umding-net,  and 
at  last  {korresco  r^erem)  pulled  out—  his  own  publisher. 
The  unfortunate  man  was  gone  for  ever,  and  so  was  a 
large  quarto  wherewith  he  bad  taken  the  leap,  which 
proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  Southey's  last 
work.    lU'alacrityofslnking*  was  so  great,  that  it  has 


Lbttu  69.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

*«  Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  SI.  1811. 

"  I  have  shown  my  respect  for  year  si:^- 

gesdons  by  adopting  them ;  but  I  have  noade 

many  alterations  in  the  first  proof,  over  and 

above ;  as,  iat  example : 

•«  Ob  Thou,  in  HeUtu  deem*d  of  heavenly  birth, 

*c.&c. 
*•  Skwe  «A«m^>f0  q^  by  MtfT  i^ym  eo  eavtii, 

MiDe,ftc. 
•«  Yet  there  i*ee  sffMMifi^if  by  the  vaunted  ril ; 

and  80  on.  So  I  have  got  rid  of  Dr.  Lowth 
and  '  drunk '  to  boot,  and  very  glad  I  am  to 
say  so.  I  have  also  sullenised  the  line  as 
heretofore,  and  in  short  have  been  quite 
conformable. 

"  Pray  write  ;  you  shall  hear  when  I  re- 
move to  Lancaslure.  I  have  brought  you 
and  my  fiiend  Juvenal  Hodgson  upon  my 
back,  on  the  score  of  revelation.  You  are 
fervent,  but  he  is  quite  glowing ;  and  if  he 
take  half  the  pains  to  save  his  own  soul, 
which  he  volunteers  to  redeem  mine,  great 
will  be  his  reward  hereafter.  I  honour  and 
thank  vou  both,  but  am  convinced  by  neither. 
Now  K>r  notes.  Besides  those  I  have  sent, 
I  shall  send  the  observations  on  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer's  remarks  on  the  modem 
Greek,  an  Albanian  song  in  the  Albanian 
{not  Greek)  lan^oace,  specimens  of  modem 
Greek  from  their  New  Testament,  a  comedy 
of  Goldoni*s  translated,  one  scene,  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  friend's  book,  and  perhaps  a  song 
or  two,  all  in  Romaic,  besides  their  Pater 
Noster ;  so  there  will  be  enough,  if  not  too 
much,  with  what  I  have  already  sent.  Have 
you  received  the  '  Noctes  Atticae  V  I  sent 
also  an  annotation  on  Portugal.  Hobhouse 
is  also  forthcoming." 

LiTTBB  70.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

«•  Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  ».  ISll. 
**  lAshoa  16  the  Portuguese  word,  conte- 

Suently  the  verv  best.  UhesipoDt  is  pe- 
antic ;  and  as  I  have  Hdlas  and  Ero§  not 
long  before,  there  would  be  something  like 
an  affectation  of  Greek  terms,  which  I  wish 


never  since  been  heard  oC  though  some  maintain  that  tt 
is  at  thle  moment  concealed  at  Alderman  Birdi*t  pastry- 
premises.  Comhill.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coroner's 
Inquest  brought  In  a  Terdlct  of  *  Felo  de  BIbUopoU* 
agi^st  a  *  quarto  unknown,*  and  drcnmstmtlat  evidenee 
being  sinoe  strong  against  the  *  Curse  of  Kehama'  (of 
which  the  above  words  are  an  exact  descriptioa),  it  will 
be  tried  by  iUpeers  next  session  in  Grub  Street.  Aithv, 
Alft-ed,  Davideis,  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion,  Bxodua,  Kx> 
odiad,  Epigoniad,  Calvary,  Fall  of  Cambria,  Siege  of 
Acre,  Don  Roderick,  and  Tom  Tliumb  the  Great,  are 
the  names  of  the  twelve  Jurora.  The  Judges  are  Pye, 
Bowles,  and  the  belhnan  of  St.  8epatefare*s." 
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to  avoid,  since  I  shall  haye  a  perilous 
quantity  of  modem  Greek  in  my  notes,  as 
specimens  of  the  tongue ;  therdbre  Li^>oa 
maj  keep  its  place,  i  ou  are  right  about  the 
*  Hints ;'  they  must  not  precede  the '  Romaunt; 
but  Cawthom  wifl  be  savage  if  they  don't ; 
however,  keep  0iem  back,  and  kirn  in  eood 
kumomy  \i  we  can,  but  ^  not  let  him  publish. 

*  I  luive  adopted,  I  believe,  most  of  your 
suggestions,  but  *  Lisboa '  will  be  an  ex- 
ception to  prove  the  rule.  I  have  sent  a 
quantity  of  notes,  and  shall  continue ;  but 
pray  let  them  be  copied  ;  no  devil  can  read 
my  hand.  By  the  by,  I  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
change the  ninth  verse  of  the  '  Good  Night.' 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  mv  dog  better 
than  his  brother  brutes,  mankind ;  and  Arpu 
we  know  to  be  a  fiible.  The  *  Cosmopohte' 
was  an  acquisitioa  abroad.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  to  be  found  in  England.  It  is  an 
amiising  little  volume,  and  ffsSX  of  French 
flippancy.  I  read,  though  I  do  not  spei^  the 
language. 

**  I  tail  be  angiv  with  Murray.  It  was 
a  bookseUing,  bacLshop,  Paternoster-row, 
paltry  proceeding ;  and  if  the  experiment  had 
tumeci  out  as  it  deserved,  I  would  have 
raised  all  Fleet  Street,  and  borrowed  the 
pant's  staff  from  St.  I)iiB8tan'&  church,  to 
mimolate  the  betrayer  of  trust.  I  have 
written  to  him  as  be  never  was  written  to 
before  by  an  antkor^ni  be  sworn,  and  Ihope 
you  will  am]^ify  my  wrath,  tiU  it  has  an 
effisct  upon  him*  Vo«  tell  me  always  you 
hsre  much  to  write  about.  Write  it,  but  let 
us  drop  metaphysics;  —  on  that  point  we 
shatt  never  agree.  I  am  dull  and  drowsy,  as 
I  do  nothing,  and  eves  that  nothing 
me*    Adieu." 


Lnm.  n.       TO  MB.  DALLAS. 

«■  N«int6«l  Abbe]%  Oct  11. 1811. 

'^I  kwe  retomed  from  Lancashire,  and 
aaeertamed  that  my  property  there  may  be 
very  valuable,  but  various  circum- 
very  much  circumscribe  my  exertions 
at  present.  I  shall  be  in  town  on  business 
IB  the  beginning  of  November,  uid  perhaps 
at  Gambni^  bdfore  the  end  o£  tnis  month  ; 
bat  of  my  movements  yoa  shall  be  r^ukrly 
apprised.  Your  objections  I  have  in  part 
dooe  awi^  by  alterations,  which  I  hope  will 
soAce ;  aiod  I  hafve  tent  two  or  three  ad- 
ditknal  stanias  for  both  *  FwUet:  I  have 
been  agiin  shocked  with  a  deaths  and  have 
lost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times  ; 
but  *  I  have  ahnoet  forgot  the  taste  oC  grief,' 
and  *  suraed  foil  of  horrors'  till  I  have  be- 
come callous,  nor  have  I  a  tear  left  for  an 
event  which,  five  years  ago,  would  have 
bowed  down  my  head  to  the  earth.   It  seems 


as  though  I  were  to  experience  in  ray  youth 
the  greatest  misery  of  age.  My  friends  foil 
aroimd  me,  and  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely  tree 
before  I  am  withered.  Other  men  can  al- 
ways ti^e  refoge  in  their  fomihes ;  I  have 
no  resource  but  my  own  reflections,  and 
they  present  no  prospect  here  or  hereafter, 
except  the  selfish  satisfaction  of  surviving 
my  betters.  I  am  indeed  very  wretched, 
and  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  as  you 
know  I  am  not  apt  to  cant  dr  sensibility. 

"  Instead  of  tiring  yourself  with  my  con- 
cerns, I  should  be  glad  to  hear  uotir  plans  of 
retirement.  I  suppose  you  would  not  like  to 
be  wholly  shut  out  of  society  ?  Now  I  know 
a  large  village,  or  small  town,  about  twelve 
miles  off,  where  your  fomily  would  have  the 
advantage  of  very  genteel  society,  without 
the  hazard  of  being  annoyed  by  mereantile 
affluence  ;  where  y<m  would  meet  with  men 
of  information  and  independence ;  and  where 
I  have  friends  to  whom  I  should  be  proud 
to  introduce  you.  There  are,  besides,  a 
coffe&4x>om,  assemblies,  &c.&c.,  which  bring 
people  together.  My  mother  bad  a  house 
there  some  years,  and  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  economy  of  Southwell,  the  name 
of  this  little  commonwealth.  Lastly,  you 
will  not  be  very  remote  from  me  ;  and  though 
I  am  the  very  worst  companion  for  youne 
people  in  the  world,  this  objection  would 
not  apply  to  you,  whom  I  could  see  frequent- 
ly. Your  expenses,  too,  would  be  such  as 
best  suit  your  inclinations,  more  or  less,  as 
you  thou^t  proper ;  but  very  little  would 
be  requisite  to  enable  yoa  to  enter  into  all 
the  gaieties  of  a  country  life.  You  could 
be  as  quiet  or  bustling  as  you  liked,  and 
certainly  as  well  situated  as  on  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland,  unless  you  have  a  particular 
wish  to  ^  picture€fue. 

"Pray,  is  your  Ionian  friend  in  town? 
You  have  promised  me  an  introduction. 
You  mention  having  consulted  some  friend 
on  the  MS 8.  Is  not  this  contrary  to  our 
usual  way  ?  Instruct  Mr.  Murray  not  to 
allow  his  shopman  to  call  the  work  *  Child 
of  Harrow's  Pilgrimage  I !  I M '  as  he  has 
done  to  some  of  my  astonished  friends,  who 
wrote  to  inquire  sfter  my  tmd^  on  the  oc- 
casion, as  well  they  might.  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  Murray,  whom  I  scolded  heartily. 
Must  I  write  more  notes  ? —  Are  there  not 
enough  ?  —  Cawthom  must  be  kept  back 
with  the  •  Hints.'  —  I  hope  he  b  getting  on 
with  Hobhoose's  quarto.  Good  evening. 
Yours  ever,"  &c 

Of  the  same  date  widi  this  melancholy  letter 
are  the  following  verses,  never  before  printed, 
which  he  wrote  in  answer  to  some  fines  re- 
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ceived  from  a  friend,  exhortii^  him  to  be 
che€siul,  and  to  "  banish  care.  They  will 
show  with  what  gloomy  fidelity,  even  while 
under  the  pressure  of  recent  sorrow,  he  re- 
verted to  the  disappointment  of  his  early 
affection,  as  the  chief  source  of  all  his  suf- 
ferings and  errors,  present  and  to  come. 

**  Newstead  Abbey,  October  11. 1811. 

••  (  Oh  1  banish  care '^such  erer  be 
The  motto  oftky  revelry  1 
Perchance  of  mine,  when  wassail  nighU 
Renew  those  riotous  delights, 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Loll  the  lone  heart,  and  *  banish  care.* 
But  not  in  mom's  reflecting  hour. 
When  present,  past,  and  ftiture  lour. 
When  all  I  loved  is  changed  or  gone. 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one 
Whose  every  thought — but  let  them  pass  -^ 
Thou  know'st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
But,  above  all.  if  thou  wouldst  hold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold. 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere. 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear. 
Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above. 
Speak  —  speak  of  any  thing  but  love. 

**  *Twere  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear ; 
And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail. 
But  mine  has  suflbr'd  more  than  well 
'Twould  suit  FhikMophy  to  teU. 
I've  seen  my  bride  another's  bride,— 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side,  ~ 
Have  seen  the  infant  which  she  bore 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore. 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  liave  smiled 
As  fond  and  ikulUess  as  her  child ; — 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain. 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain. 
And  /  have  acted  well  my  part. 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Retum'd  the  flreesing  glance  she  gave. 
Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave ;  — 
Have  Uss'd,  as  if  without  design. 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine. 
And  show'd,  alas  I  In  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less. 

**  But  let  this  pass—  Til  whine  no  more. 
Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore ; 
The  world  befits  a  busy  brain,.— 
Ill  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 
But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year. 
When  Britafai's  *  May  is  in  the  sere,* 
Thou  hear'st  of  one,  whose  deepeidng  crimes 
Suit  with  the  sablest  of  the  times. 
Of  one,  whom  Love  nor  Pity  sways. 
Nor  hope  of  &me,.nor  good  men's  praise, 
One,  who  in  stem  Ambition's  pride. 
Perchance  not  Blood  shall  tum  aside. 
One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age. 
Him  wilt  thou  Aimhif — and,  knowingt  pvue. 
Nor  with  the  <tftc<  forget  the  cause." 

The  antidpadons  of  his  own  future  career 
in  these  concluding  lines  are  of  a  nature,  it 
must  be  owned,  to  awaken  more  of  horror 
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than  of  mterest,  were  we  not  prepared,  by 
so  many  instances  of  his  exaggeration  in  this 
respect,  not  to  be  startled  at  any  lengths  to 
which  the  spirit  of  self-libelling  would  carry 
him.  It  seemed  as  i^  with  the  power  of 
painting  fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he 
had  also  the  ambition  to  be,  himself,  the 
dark  "sublime  he  drew,**  and  that,  in  his 
fondness  for  the  delineation  of  heroic  crime, 
he  endeavoured  to  fancy,  where  he  could 
not  find,  in  his  own  character,  fit  subjects 
for  his  pencil 
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It  was  about  the  time  when  he  was  thus  Int- 
terlv  feeling  and  expressing  the  blight  which 
his  heart  had  suffered  from  a  real  object  of  af- 
fection, that  his  poems  on  the  death  of  an 
magmary  one,  "  Thyrza,**  were  written  ;  — 
nor  is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  consider  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  these 
beautiful  effusions  flowed  fix>m  his  fancy, 
that  of  all  his  strains  of  pathos,  they  should 
be  the  most  touching  and  most  pure.  They 
were,  indeed,  the  essence,  the  abstract  spirit, 
as  it  were,  of  many  griefs  ;  —  a  confluence 
of  sad  thoughts  firom  many  sources  of  sor- 
row, refined  and  warmed  in  their  passage 
through  his  fiwcy,  and  forming  thus  one 
deep  reservoir  of  mournful  feeling.  In  re- 
tracing the  happy  hours  he  had  known  with 
the  fiiends  now  lost,  all  the  ardent  tender- 
ness of  his  youth  came  back  upon  him.  His 
school-sports  with  the  favourites  of  his  boy- 
hood, Wingfield  and  Tatersall, — his  sum- 
mer days  with  Long  >,  and  those  evenings 
of  music  and  romance  which  he  had  dreamed 
away  in  the  societv  of  his  adopted  brother, 
Kdlestone, —  all  these  recollections  of  the 
young  and  dead  now  came  to  minele  them- 
selves in  his  mind  with  the  image  ofher  who, 
though  livinff,  was,  for  him,  as  much  lost  as 
they,  and  £Sused  that  general  feeling  of 
sadness  and  fondness  throi^  his  soul,  which 
found  a  vent  in  these  poems.    No  firiendship, 

1  See  the  extract  trom  one  of  his  journals,  «il«,  p.  91. 
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however  wann,  could  have  in8{nred  sorrow 
«>  passionate ;  as  no  love,  however  pure, 
could  have  kept  passion  so  chastened.  It 
was  the  blencting  of  the  two  affections,  in  his 
memory  and  imagination,  that  thus  gave 
birth  to  an  ideal  object  combining  the  best 
features  of  both,  and  drew  from  nim  these 
saddest  and  tenderest  of  love  poems,  in 
which  we  find  all  the  depth  and  intensi^  of 
real  feeling  touched  over  with  such  a  light 
as  no  reality  ever  wore. 

The  following  letter  rives  some  further 
account  of  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and 
pursuits  at  this  period :  — 

Lnrms  7S.       TO  MB.  HODGSON. 

•*  Newstead  kUtitsj,  Oct.  13. 1811. 
**  You  will  begin  to  deem  me  a  most  liberal 
correspondent ;  but  as  my  letters  are  free, 
you  niU  overlook  their  frequency.  I  have 
sent  you  answers  in  prose  and  verse  *  to  all 
vour  late  communications;  and  though  I  am 
mvading  your  ease  again,  I  don't  know  why, 
or  what  to  put  down  that  you  are  not  ac- 
ouainted  witn  alreadv.  I  am  growing  nert^ou^ 
(now  you  will  laugh!) — but  it  is  true, — 
really,  wretchedly,  ridiculously,  fine-ladically 
nervous.  Your  climate  kills  me;  I  can 
neither  read,  write,  nor  amuse  myself,  or 
any  one  else.  My  days  are  listless,  and 
my  nights  restless ;  I  have  very  seldom  any 
society,  and  when  I  have,  I  run  out  of  it. 
At  *  this  present  writing,*  there  are  in  the 
next  room  three  ladiett  &nd  I  have  stolen 
away  to  write  this  grumbling  letter.  —  I 
don  t  know  that  I  sha'n^t  end  with  insanity, 
for  I  find  a  want  of  method  in  arranging 
my  thoughts  that  perplexes  me  strangely ; 
but  this  looks  more  like  silliness  than 
madness,  as  Scrope  Davies  would  fiicedously 
remark  in  his  consoling  manner.  I  must 
try  the  hartshorn  of  your  company ;  and  a 
session  of  Parliament  would  smt  me  well,  — 
any  thing  to  cure  me  of  conjugating  the 
accursed  verb  *  ermuyer^ 

**  When  shall  you  be  at  Cambridge  ?  You 
have  hinted,  I  tmnk,  that  your  fiiend  Bland 
is  returned  fix>m  Holland.  I  have  always 
had  a  great  respect  for  his  talents,  and  tor 
all  that  I  have  heard  of  his  character ;  but 
of  me,  I  believe  he  knows  nothing  except 
that  he  heard  my  sixth  form  repetitions  ten 
months  together,  at  the  average  of  two 
lines  a  mominc,  and  those  never  perfect. 
I  remembered  nim  and  his  '  Slaves'  as  I 
passed  between  Capes  Matapan,  St.  Angelo, 
and  his  Isle  of  Ceriga,  and  I  always  be- 
wailed the  absence  of  the  Anthology.     I 

1  The  Tenet  at  p.  140. 
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suppose  he  will  now  translate  Vondel,  the 
Dutch  Shakspeare,  and  '  Gysbert  van  Am- 
stel*  will  easily  be  accommodated  to  our 
stage  in  its  present  state;  and  I  presume 
he  saw  the  Dutch  poem,  where  the  love  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  is  compared  to  the 
fjoision  of  Christ:  also  the  love  of  Lw^ 
for  Eve,  and  other  varieties  of  Low  Country 
literature.  No  doubt  you  will  think  me 
crazed  to  talk  of  such  things,  but  they  are 
all  in  black  and  white  and  good  repute  on 
the  banks  of  every  canal  filom  Amsterdam 
to  Alkmaar. 

"  Yours  ever,  "  B." 

**  My  poesy  is  in  the  hands  of  its  various 
publishers;  but  the  'Hints  from  Horace/ 
(to  which  I  have  subjoined  some  savage 
lines  on  Methodism,  and  ferocious  notes  on 
the  vani^  of  the  triple  Editory  of  the  Edin. 
Annual  Krister,)  my  •  HinU;  I  say,  stand 
still,  and  why  ?  —  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the 
world  (but  you  and  Drury)  who  can  construe 
Horace's  Latin  or  my  English  well  enough 
to  adjust  them  for  the  press,  or  to  correct 
the  proofe  in  a  grammatical  way.  So  that, 
unless  vou  have  bowels  when  you  return  to 
town  (I  am  too  far  off  to  do  it  for  myself), 
this  ineffiible  work  will  be  lost  to  the  world 
for  —  I  don^  know  how  many  weeks, 

"  *  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage*  must  wait 
till  Murra^s  is  finished.  He  is  making  a 
tour  in  Middlesex,  and  is  to  return  soon, 
when  high  matter  may  be  expected.  He 
wants  to  have  it  in  quarto,  which  is  a  cursed 
unsaleable  size ;  but  it  is  pestilent  long,  and 
one  must  obey  one's  b<x)kseller.  I  trust 
Murray  will  pass  the  Paddington  Canal 
without  being  seduced  by  Payne  and  Mack- 
inlay's  example,  —  I  say  Payne  and  Mack- 
inlay,  supposing  that  the  partnership  held 
good.  Drury,  the  villain,  nas  not  written 
to  me ;  *  I  am  never  (as  Mrs.  Lumpkin  says 
to  Tony)  to  be  gratified  with  the  monster's 
dear  wild  notes.' 

•'  So  you  are  going  (going  indeed  I)  into 
orders.  You  must  make  your  peace  with 
the  Eclectic  Reviewers — they  accuse  you 
of  impiety,  I  fear,  with  injustice.  Demetnus, 
the  *  Sieger  of  Cities,'  is  here,  with  *  Gilpin 
Homer.'  The  painter^  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  portraits  ne  already  painted  are  (by 
anticipation)  very  like  the  new  animals. — 
Write,  and  send  me  your  *  Love  Song '  — 
but  I  want '  paulo  migora'  firom  you.  Make 
a  dash  before  you  are  a  deacon,  and  try  a 
dry  publisher. 

"Yours  always,  •'B." 


s  Barber,  whom  be  had  brought  down  to  Newstead  to 
paint  his  wolf  and  hU  bear. 
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It  was  at  this  period  that  I  first  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  Lord  Byron.  The  correspondence  in 
which  our  acouaintance  originated  is,  in  a 
high  deaee,  ulustratiye  of  the  frank  man- 
liness ofhls  character ;  and  as  it  was  begun 
on  my  side,  some  ecotism  must  be  tolerated 
in  the  detail  which  I  have  to  give  of  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  it.  So  fer  back 
as  the  year  1806,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
meeting  which  took  place  at  Chalk  Farm 
between  Mr.  Jefflrey  and  myselt  a  good 
deal  of  ridicule  and  raillery,  founded  on  a 
false  representation  of  what  occurred  before 
the  magistrates  at  Bow  Street,  appeared  in 
ahnost  aU  the  public  prints.  In  consequence 
of  this,  I  was  induct  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of oneof  the  Journals,  contradicting 
the  fiilsehood  that  had  been  circulated,  and 
stating  briefly  the  real  drciunstances  of  the 
case.  For  some  time  my  letter  seemed  to 
produce  the  intended  effect,— but,  unluckily, 
the  original  story  was  too  tempting  a  theme 
for  humour  and  sarcasm  to  be  so  easily 
superseded  by  mere  matter  of  fSsuA.  Ac^ 
cording^,  after  a  little  time,  whenever  the 
subject  was  publicly  alluded  to,  —  more 
especially  by  those  who  were  at  all  "  willing 
to  wound,"  —  the  old  fidsehood  was,  for  the 
sake  of  its  ready  sting,  revived. 

In  the  year  1809,  on  the  first  appnearance 
of  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers," 
I  found  the  author,  who  was  then  generally 
understood  to  be  Lord  Byron,  not  only  jest- 
ing on  the  subject — and  with  sufficiently 
provoking  pleasantry  and  cleverness — in  his 
verse,  but  giving  also,  in  the  more  responsible 
form  of  a  note  *,  an  outline  of  the  transaction 
in  accordance  with  the  original  misreport, 
and,  therefore,  in  direct  contradiction  to  my 
published  statement.  Still,  as  the  Satire 
was  anonymous  and  unacknowledged,  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  was,  in  any  way,  called  upon 
to  notice  it,  and  therefore  dismissed  the 
matter  entirely  from  my  mind.  In  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  appeared  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  work,  with  Lord 
Byron's  name  prefixed  to  it,  I  was,  at  the 
time,  in  Ireland,  and  but  little  in  the  way  of 
literary  society ;  and  it  so  happened  that 

1  [The  following  are  the  lines  and  note  referred  to:— 

**  Can  none  remember  that  eventftil  day, 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fistal  fray. 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye. 
And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ? 

"  In  1806,  Messrs.  Jefflrey  and  Moore  met  at  Chalk  Farm. 
The  duel  was  prerented  by  the  interference  of  the  ma- 
gistracy ;  and,  on  examination,  the  balls  of  the  pistols 
were  found  to  hare  eraporated.    This  incident  gave 


some  months  passed  away  before  the  appear- 
ance of  this  new  edition  was  known  to  me. 
Immediately  on  b^ng  apprised  of  it, — the 
offence  now  assuming  a  different  ibmi, — I 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Byron, 
and,  transmitting  it  to  a  friend  in  London, 
requested  that  he  would  have  it  delivered 
into  his  Lordship's  hands.  > 

•*  Dublin,  Janoaiy  1.  IBIO. 
•*  My  Lord, 

"  Having  just  seen  the  name  of  *  Lord 
Byron '  prefixed  to  a  work  entitled  '  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  in  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  the  He  it  gmen  to  a  public 
statement  of  mine,  respecting  an  affair  with 
Mr.  Jeffrey  some  years  since,  I  beg  vou  will 
have  the  eoodness  to  inform  me  whether  I 
may  consider  your  Lordship  as  the  author 
of  wis  publication. 

"  I  shall  not,  I  fear,  be  aWe  to  return  ta 
London  for  a  week  or  two ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  trust  vour  Lordship  will  not  deny  me 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  whether  yoa 
avow  the  insult  contained  m  the  passages 
alluded  to. 

**  It  is  needless  to  su^st  to  your  Lord- 
ship the  propriety  of  Keq[)ing  our  corre- 
spondence secret. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

•*  Your  Lordship's  very  humble  servant, 
"  Thomas  Moors 

••  M.  Molesworth  Street.** 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  firiend  to 
whom  I  intrusted  this  letter  wrote  to  inform 
me  tliat  Lord  Byron  had,  as  he  learned  on 
inquiring  of  his  publisher,  gone  abroad  im- 
mediately on  the  publication  of  his  Second 
Edition ;  but  that  my  letter  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  named  Hodgson, 
who  had  undertaken  to  forward  it  carcftilly 
to  his  Lordship.  Though  the  latter  st^ 
was  not  exactly  what  I  (^uld  have  wished, 
I  thought  it  as  well,  on  the  whole,  to  let  my 
letter  take  its  chance,  and  again  postponed 
dl  consideration  of  the  matter. 

During  the  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half 
which  elapsed  before  Lord  Byron's  return,  I 
had  taken  upon  myself  obligations,  both  as 
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occasion  to  moch  waggery  in  the  daify  priirta.'*  — See 
W<»rk$,  p.  43B.1 

s  This  is  the  only  entire  lettter  of  my  own  that,  la  the 
oourse  of  this  work,  I  mean  to  obtrude  upon  my  readers. 
Being  short,  and  tn  terms  more  explanatory  of  the  feeling 
on  which  I  acted  than  any  others  that  could  be  sub- 
stituted, it  might  be  suffered,  I  thought,  to  farm  the 
single  exception  to  my  general  rule.  In  all  other  oasee, 
I  shall  merely  gire  such  extracU  from  my  own  letters 
as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  those  of  my  oorte- 
spondent. 
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huBband  and  fiitker,  which  make  saost  men, 
— and  eapecially  those  who  have  nothing  to 
bequeath, — less  wilUng  to  expose  themselves 
unnecessarily  to  daiiu^.  On  hearing,  there- 
fore, of  the  arrvral  of  the  noble  traveuer  from 
6reece»  though  sdU  thinking  it  due  to  mysdf 
to  follow  up  my  first  requestof  an  explanation, 
I  resolved,  in  prosecuting  that  olject,  to 
adopt  such  a  tone  of  conciliation  as  should 
not  only  prove  mv  sincere  desire  of  a  pacific 
result,  but  show  the  entire  fi'eedom  from  anv 
ai^;ry  or  resentfiil  feeling  with  which  I  tooK 
the  step.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Byron,  for 
some  tune,  delayed  my  purpose.  But  as 
soon  after  that  event  as  was  consistent  with 
decorum,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron, 
in  which,  referring  to  my  former  conmiunica- 
don,  and  expressing  some  doubts  as  to  its 
having  ever  reachra  him,  I  re-stated,  in 
pretty  nearly  the  same  words,  the  nature  of 
the  insult,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the 
passage  in  his  note  was  calculated  to  convey. 
"  It  is  now  useless,"  I  continued,  **  to  speak 
of  the  9t^  with  which  it  was  my  intention 
to  follow  up  that  letter.  The  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  then,  though  it  has  done 
awajr  neither  the  ii\|ury  nor  the  feeling  of  it, 
has,  in  many  re^>ect8,  materiaDy  altered  my 
situation ;  and  tne  only  object  which  I  have 
now  in  writing  to  your  Lordship  is  to  pre- 
serve some  consistency  with  that  former 
letter,  and  to  [trove  to  you  that  the  i]\jured 
feeling  stiH  exists,  however  circumstances 
may  compel  me  to  be  deaf  to  its  dictates,  at 
present.  When  I  say  *ii^ured  feeling,*  let 
me  assure  your  Lordship  that  there  is  not 
a  single  vindictive  sentiment  in  my  mind 
towards  you.  I  mean  but  to  express  that 
uneasiness,  under  (what  I  consider  to  be)  a 
charge  of  fidsehood,  which  must  haunt  a 
nian  of  any  fieeling  to  his  erave,  unless  the 
insult  be  retracted  or  atoned  for ;  and  whidi, 
if  1  did  no^  feel,  I  should,  indeed,  deserve  fiur 
worse  than  your  Lordship's  satire  could  in- 
flict upon  me/*  In  conclusion  I  added,  that 
so  &r  from  being  influenced  by  any  angry  or 
resentfiil  feeling  towards  him,  it  would  give 
me  sincere  pleasure  i^  by  any  satisfactory 
explanation,  he  would  enable  me  to  sedt 
the  honour  of  being  hencdbrward  ranked 
among  his  acquaintance. 

To  this  letter.  Lord  Byron  returned  the 
following  answer :  — 

LrtibTS.      TOMR.  MOOBE. 

**  Cambridge,  October  97. 1811. 
•*  Sir, 

**  Your  letter  fi>lIowed  me  from  Notts, 
to  this  place,  which  will  account  for  the 


delay  of  my  reply.  Your  former  letter  I 
never  had  the  honour  to  receive ;  —  be  as- 
sured in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  had 
found  me,  I  should  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  return  and  answer  it  in  person. 

**  The  advertisement  youmendon,  I  know 
nothing  of. —  At  the  time  of  your  meeting 
with  Mr.  Jeffrey,  I  had  recently  entered 
College,  and  remember  to  have  heard  and 
read  a  number  of  squibs  on  the  occasion ; 
and  from  the  recollection  of  these  I  derived 
aU  my  knowledge  on  the  subject,  without 
the  slightest  idea  of '  giviqe  the  lie '  to  an  ad- 
dress which  I  never  behdd.  When  I  put 
my  name  to  the  production,  which  has 
occasioned  this  correspondence^  I  became 
responsible  to  all  whom  it  mi^t  concern, — 
to  explain  where  it  requires  explanation,  and, 
where  insufficiently  or  too  sufficiently  explicit, 
at  all  events  to  satisfy.  My  situation  leaves  me 
no  choice ;  it  rests  with  the  injured  and  the 
angry  to  obtain  rquuration  in  their  own  way. 

**  With  regard  to  the  passage  in  question, 
you  were  certainly  noi  the  person  towards 
whom  I  felt  personally  hostile.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  wnole  thoughts  were  en^ossed 
by  one,  whom  I  had  reason  to  consider  as 
my  worst  literary  enemy,  nor  could  I  foresee 
tliat  his  former  antagonist  was  about  to 
become  his  champion.  You  do  not  specify 
what  you  would  wish  to  have  done :  I  can 
neither  retract  nor  apologise  for  a  charge  or 
falsehood  which  I  never  advanced. 

'*  In  the  b^inning  of  the  week,  I  shall  be 
at  No.  8.  St.  James's  Street.  —  Neither  the 
letter  nor  the  fiiend  to  whom  you  stated  your 
intention  ever  made  their  appearance.  > 

"  Your  fiiend,  Mr.  Rogers,  or  any  other 
gentleman  delegated  by  you,  wiU  find  me 
most  ready  to  adopt  any  conciliatory  pro- 
position wnich  shall  not  compromise  my  own 
nonour,  —  or,  fiuling  in  th^  to  make  the 
atonement  you  deem  it  necessary  to  re- 
quire« 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
"  Byron." 

In  my  replj  to  this,  I  commenced  by 
sajrin^  tnat  tiis  Lordship's  letter  was,  upon 
the  whole,  as  satisfactory  as  I  could  expect. 
It  contained  all  that,  in  the  strict  diplomatique 
of  explanation,  could  be  required,  namdy, — 
that  ne  had  never  seen  the  statement  which 
I  supposed  him  wilfuUy  to  have  contradicted, 
— tnat  he  had  no  intention  of  bringing 
against  me  any  charge  of  falsehood,  and  that 
me  objectionable  passage  of  his  work  was 
not  levelled  personaUy  at  me.  This,  I  added, 


>  Flading  two  dillbrent  dnnigfatt  of  Uilt  letter  among     tennt  employed ;  bat  have  little  doubt  that  they  are  here 
vof  pcqtert,  I  cannot  be  quite  certain  at  to  some  of  the     given  correctly. 
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was  all  the  explanadonl  had  a  right  to 
expect,  and  i  was,  of  course,  satisfied 
with  it. 

I  then  entered  into  some  detail  relative  to 
the  transmission  of  my  first  letter  firom  Dublin, 
— giving,  as  my  reason  for  descending  to  these 
minute  particulars,  that  I  did  not,  I  must  con- 
fess, feel  quite  easy  under  the  manner  in 
which  his  Lordship  had  noticed  the  mis- 
carriage of  that  first  application  to  him. 

My  reply  concluded  thus  :  —  "As  your 
Lordship  does  not  show  any  wish  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  rigid  formmary  of  explan- 
ation, it  is  not  for  me  to  make  any  further 
advances.  We  Irishmen,  in  businesses  of  this 
kind,  seldom  know  any  medium  between 
decided  hostility  and  decided  friendship ;  — 
but,  as  any  approaches  towards  the  latter 
alternative  must  now  depend  entirely  on 
your  Lordship,  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  I 
am  satisfied  with  your  letter,  and  that  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,"  &c.  &c. 

On  the  following  day  1  received  the  an- 
nexed rejoinder  firom  Lord  Byron :  — 

Lbttbb  74.       TO  "MR.  MOORE. 

'*  8.  St.  Junes*!  Street,  October  29. 181 1. 
"Sir, 

"  Soon  afler  my  return  to  England,  my 
firiend,  Mr.  Hodgson,  apprised  me  that  a 
letter  for  me  was  in  Ids  possession ;  but  a 
domestic  event  hurrying  me  firom  London, 
immediately  after,  tne  letter  (which  may 
most  prob^ly  be  vour  own)  is  still  tmop^n^ 
m  his  keeping,  I^  on  examination  of  the 
address,  the  similarity  of  the  handwriting 
should  lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  it  shall  be 
opened  in  yoiu*  presence,  for  the  sadsfiiction 
of  all  parties.  Mr.  H.  is  at  present  out  of 
town ;  —  on  Friday  I  shall  see  him,  and  re- 
quest him  to  forward  it  to  my  address. 

**  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  both 
your  letters,  until  the  principal  point  was 
discussed  between  us,  I  felt  myself  at  a  loss 
in  what  manner  to  reply.  Was  I  to  antici- 
pate fiiendship  firom  one,  who  conceived 
me  to  have  charged  him  with  falsehood? 
Were  not  advances,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  be  misconstrued,  —  not,  perhaps,  by  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but  by 
others?  In  mu  case  such  a  step  was  im- 
practicable. If  you,  who  conceived  yourself 
to  be  the  offended  person,  are  satisfied  that 
you  had  no  cause  for  offence,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  convince  me  of  it.  My  situation, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  leaves  me  no  choice. 
I  should  have  felt  proud  of  your  acquaintance, 
had  it  commenced  under  other  circumstances ; 
but  it  must  rest  with  you  tg  determine  how 
far  it  may  proceed  a^r  so  auspidoui  a,  be- 
g^ming.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,"  &c. 


0= 


Somewhat  piqued,  I  own,  at  the  manner  in 
which  my  efforts  towards  a  more  friendly  un- 
derstanding, —  iU-timed  as  I  confess  them  to 
have  been, — were  received,  I  hastened  to 
close  our  correspondence  by  a  short  note, 
saying,  that  his  Lordship  had  made  me  feel 
the  imprudence  I  was  guilty  of,  in  wander- 
ing from  the  point  immediately  in  discussion 
between  us ;  and  I  should  now,  therefi>re, 
only  add,  that  i(  in  my  last  letter,  I  had  cor- 
rectly stated  the  substance  of  his  explanation, 
our  correspondence  might,  fix>m  this  moment, 
cease  for  ever,  as  with  that  explanation  I  de- 
clared myself  satisfied. 

This  brief  note  drew  immediately  fiom 
Lord  Byron  the  following  fiimk  and  open- 
hearted  reply:  — 

Lbttbb  75.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 


"Sir, 


'  8.  St.  James's  Street,  October  30. 1811. 


You  must  excuse  my  troubling  you 
once  more  upon  this  very  unpleasant  subject. 
It  would  be  a  satisfiu;tion  to  me,  and  I  should 
think  to  yourself,  that  the  unopened  letter  in 
Mr.  Hodgson's  possession  (supposing  it  to 
prove  your  own)  should  be  returned  *  in  statu 
quo  *  to  the  writer ;  particularly  as  you  ex- 
pressed yourself '  not  quite  easy  under  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  dwelt  on  its  mis- 
carriage.' 

"  A  few  words  more,  and  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  fiuther.  I  feh,  and  stiH  feel, 
very  much  flattered  by  those  parts  of  your 
correspondence,  which  held  out  the  prospect 
of  our  becoming  acquainted.  If  I  did  not 
meet  them  in  the  first  instance  as  perhaps  I 
ought,  let  the  situation  I  was  placed  in  be  | 
my  defence.  You  have  now  declared  yourself 
satiated,  and  on  that  point  we  are  no  longer 
at  issue.  If,  therefore,  you  still  retain  any 
wish  to  do  me  the  honour  you  hinted  at,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  meet  you,  when, 
where,  and  how  you  please,  and  I  presume 
you  will  not  attnbute  my  saying  thus  much 
to  any  unworthy  motive.  I  have  the  honour 
to  remain,"  &c. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  I  went  instantly 
to  my  fiiend.  Sir.  Rogers,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  on  a  visit  at  Holland  House,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  informed  him  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  which  I  had  been  engaged. 
With  his  usual  readiness  to  oblige  and  serve, 
he  proposed  that  the  meeting  between  Lord 
Byron  and  myself  should  tiuce  place  at  his 
table,  and  recpested  of  me  to  convey  to  the 
noble  Lord  his  wish,  that  he  would  do  him 
the  honoiu*  of  naming  some  day  for  that 
purpose.  The  foUowmg  is  Lord  Byron*s 
answer  to  the  note  which  I  then  wrote :  — 
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Lvrm  76.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*<  S.  St.  James*i  Street,  Norember  1. 1811. 

"Sir, 

"  As  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  interrupt 
your  Sunday's  engagement,  if  Monday,  or 
any  other  day  of  the  ensuing  week,  would 
be  equally  convenient  to  yourself  and  friend, 
I  will  then  have  the  honour  of  accepting  his 
invitation.  Of  the  professions  of  esteem 
with  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  honoured  me,  I 
cannot  but  feel  proud,  though  undeserving. 
I  should  be  wanting  to  myself  if  insensible 
to  the  praise  of  such  a  man ;  and,  should 
my  approaching  interview  with  him  and  his 
friend  lead  to  any  degree  of  intimacy  with 
both  or  either,  I  shall  regard  our  past  cor- 
respondence as  one  of  the  happiest  events  of 
my  life.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
••  Your  very  sincere  and  obedient  servant, 
**  Byron." 

It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  good  sense, 
self-possession,  and  frankness,  of  these  letters 
of  Lord  Byron.  I  had  placed  him, — by  the 
somewhat  national  confusion  which  1  had 
made  of  the  boundaries  of  peace  and  war,  of 
hostilitj^  and  friendship,  —  in  a  position 
which,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  character 
of  the  person  who  addressed  him,  it  required 
all  the  watchfrilness  of  his  sense  of  honour 
to  guard  from  surprise  or  snare.  Hence, 
the  judicious  reserve  with  which  he  abstained 
from  noticing  my  advances  towards  acquaint- 
ance, till  he  should  have  ascertained  exactlv 
whether  the  explanation  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  would  be  such  as  his  correspond- 
ent would  be  satisfied  to  receive.  The  mo- 
ment he  was  set  at  rest  on  this  point,  the 
frankness  of  his  nature  displayed  itself;  and 
the  disregard  of  all  further  mediation  or 
etiquette  with  which  he  at  once  professed 
himself  readv  to  meet  me,  "  when,  where, 
and  how'*  I  pleased,  showed  that  he  could  be 
as  pliant  and  confiding  after  such  an  under- 
standing, as  he  had  been  judiciously  reserved 
and  punctilious  before  it. 

Such  did  I  find  Lord  Byron,  on  my  first 
experience  of  him ;  and  such,  —  so  open 
and  manly-minded,  —  did  I  find  him  to  the 
last. 

It  was,  at  first,  intended  by  Mr.  Rogers 
that  his  companv  at  dinner  should  not  extend 
beyond  Lord  Byron  and  myself;  but  Mr. 
• . 

>  In  tpeeUng  thus,  I  beg  to  ditcUim  all  aflbcted  mo- 
dest j.  Lord  Bttod  bed  already  made  the  same  distinction 
himself  in  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  of  the  living 
poeta ;  and  I  cannot  but  be  aware  that,  for  the  prabes 
which  he  afterwards  bestowed  on  my  writings,  1  was,  in 
«  great  degree.  Indebted  to  bis  partiality  to  myself. 


Thomas  Campbell,  having  called  upon  our 
host  that  morning,  was  invited  to  join  the 
party,  and  consented.  Such  a  meeting  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  us  all. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Lord  Byron  was 
ever  seen  by  any  of  his  three  companions  ; 
whUe  he,  on  his  side,  for  the  first  time,  foimd 
himself  in  the  society  of  pereons,  whose 
names  had  been  associated  with  his  first 
literary  dreams,  and  to  two  i  of  whom  he 
looked  up  with  that  tributary  admiration 
which  youthfiil  genius  is  ever  ready  to  pay 
its  precursors. 

Among  the  impressions  which  this  meet- 
ing left  upon  me,  what  I  chiefly  remember 
to  have  remarked  was  the  nobleness  of  his 
air,  his  beauty,  the  gentleness  of  his  voice 
and  manners,  and  —  what  was  naturally  not 
the  least  attraction  —  his  marked  kindness 
to  myself.  Being  in  mourning  for  his  mother, 
the  colour,  as  well  of  his  dress,  as  of  his 
glossy,  curling,  and  picturesque  hair,  gave 
more  effect  to  the  pure,  spiritual  psJeness 
of  his  features,  in  the  expression  or  which, 
when  he  spoke,  there  was  a  perpetual  play 
of  lively  tnought,  though  melancholy  was 
their  habitual  character  when  in  repose. 

As  we  had  none  of  us  been  apprised  of 
his  pecuUarities  with  respect  to  tbod,  the 
embarrassment  of  our  host  was  not  a  little, 
on  discovering  that  there  was  nothing  upon 
the  table  which  his  noble  guest  could  eat  or 
drink.  Neither  meat,  fish,  nor  wme,  would 
Lord  Byron  touch  ;  and  of  biscuits  and 
soda-water,  which  he  asked  for,  there  had 
been,  unluduly,  no  provision.  He  professed, 
however,  to  be  equally  well  pleased  with  po- 
tatoes and  vinegar  ;  and  of  these  meagre 
materials  contrived  to  make  rather  a  hearty 
dinner. 

I  shall  now  resume  the  series  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  other  fiiends. 

Lima  77.       TO  MR.  HARNESa 

**  8.  St.  Jamei'i  Street,  Dec  6. 1811. 

"  My  dear  Harness, 

"I  write  again,  but  don't  suppose  I 
mean  to  lay  such  a  tax  on  your  pen  and  pa- 
tience as  to  expect  regular  replies.  When 
you  are  inclined,  write :  when  silent,  I  shall 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you 
are  much  better  employed.  Yesterday, 
Bland  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Miller,  who,  being 
then  out,  will  call  on  Bland  «  to-day  or  to- 

«  The  Rer.  Robert  Bland,  one  of  the  authors  of  "  Col- 
lections from  the  Greek  Anthology."  Lord  Byron  was, 
at  this  time,  endeayouring  to  secure  for  Mr.  Bland  the 
task  of  translating  Luclen  Buonaparte's  poem.  [This 
accomplished  scholar  died  at  Leamington  in  18S5,  at  the 
age  of  iorty-seven.    Besides  contributing  to  the  "  Col- 
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morrow.  I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  bring 
them  together. — You  are  censorious,  child ; 
when  you  are  a  little  older,  you  will  learn  to 
dislike  every  body,  but  abuse  nobody. 

**  With  regard  to  the  person  of  whom  you 
*:,  yoiu*  own  good  sense  must  direct  you. 

never  pretend  to  advise,  being  an  implicit 
believer  in  the  old  provarb.  This  present 
frost  is  detestable.  It  is  the  first  I  have 
felt  for  these  three  years,  though  I  longed 
for  one  in  the  oriental  summer,  when  no 
such  thing  is  to  be  had,  unless  I  bad  gone  to 
the  top  of  Hymettus  for  it. 

**  I  thank  you  most  truly  for  the  concluding 
part  of  your  letter.  I  have  been  of  late  not 
much  accustomed  to  kindness  from  any 
quarter,  and  am  not  the  less  pleased  to  meet 
with  it  again  from  one  where  I  had  known 
it  earliest.  I  have  not  changed  in  all  my 
ramblings,  —  Harrow,  and,  of  course,  your- 
self^ never  \eh  me,  and  the 

**  *  Dulcet  rcminiscitur  Argo«  * 
attended  me  to  the  very  spot  to  which 
that  sentence  alludes  in  the  mind  of  the  Mi- 
en Argive.  —  Our  intimacy  b^an  before  we 
began  to  date  at  all,  and  it  rests  with  you  to 
continue  it  till  the  hour  which  must  num- 
ber it  and  me  with  the  things  that  tuere, 

"  Do  read  mathematics.  —  I  should  think 
X  plut  Y  at  least  as  amusing  as  the  Curse 
of  Kehama,  and  much  more  intelligible. 
Master  Southey*8  poems  are^  in  fact,  what 
parallel  lines  might  be  — viz.  prolonged  ad 
tnfimtum  without  meeting  anything  half  so 
absurd  as  themselves. 

**  What  newt,  what  newt  ?    Qoeec  Oreaca, 
What  newt  of  tcribblert  fire  ? 

S ,  W .  C ,L-d.  andI^-«  ?  — 

All  damn'd,  though  yet  alire. 

Coleridge  is  lecturing.  '  Many  an  old  fool,' 
said  Hannibal  to  some  such  lecturer, '  but 
such  as  this,  never.' 

"  Ever  yours,  Ac." 

Lbttbk  78.       TO  MR.  HARNESS. 

"  St.  Jamei*a  Street,  Dec.  8.  I8I1. 
"  Behold  a  most  formidable  sheet,  without 
gilt  or  black  edging,  and  consequently  very 
vulgar  and  indecorous,  particularly  to  one 
of  your  precision  ;  but  this  being  Sunday,  I 
can  procure  no  better,  and  will  atone  for  its 
length  by  not  fillmg  it.  Bland  I  have  not 
seen  since  my  last  letter ;  but  on  Tuesday 
he  dmes  with  me,  and  will  meet  M  *  *  e 
[Moore],  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  exquisite 

lectiont,"  he  published  a  Tolnme  of  original  poemt.  among 
which  are  "  Edwy  and  Elgiya,"  and  the  ••  Four  Slavet 
of  Cytherla."] 

»  [The  Honourable  WUlfani  WeUetley-Pole,  ton  of 


0 


in  poetical  or  personal  accomplishments. 
How  Bland  has  settled  with  Miller,  I  know 
not.  I  have  very  little  interest  with  either, 
and  they  must  arrange  their  concerns  ac- 
cording to  their  own  gusto.  I  have  done 
my  endeavours,  at  your  request,  to  bring  them 
together,  and  hope  they  may  agree  to  their 
mutual  advanta^ 

^  Coleridge  has  been  lecturing  against 
Campbell.  Rogers  was  present,  and  from 
him  I  derive  the  information.  We  are  going 
to  make  a  par^  to  hear  this  Manichean  o£ 
poesy.  Pole  is  to  marry  Afiss  Long,  and 
will  be  a  very  miserable  dog  for  all  that, » 
The  present  ministers  are  to  continue,  and 
his  Majesty  does  continue  in  the  same  state ; 
so  there's  folly  and  madness  for  you,  both  in 
a  breath. 

"  I  never  heard  but  of  one  man  truly  for- 
tunate, and  he  was  Beaumarchais,  the  author 
of  Figaro,  who  buried  two  wives  and  gained 
three  lawsuits  before  he  was  thirty. 

**  And  now,  child,  what  art  thou  doing  ? 
Reading,  I  trust.  I  want  to  see  you  take  a 
degree.  Remember,  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  your  life  )  and  don't  dis- 
appoint yoiv  papa  and  your  aunt,  and  all 
your  kin — besides  myself.  Don't  you  know 
that  all  male  children  are  begotten  for'  the 
express  purpose  of  being  graduates?  and 
that  even  I  am  an  A.M.,  thou^  how  I  be- 
came so  the  Public  Orator  only  can  resolve. 
Besides,  you  are  to  be  a  priest ;  and  to  con- 
fute Sir  William  Drummond's  late  book 
about  the  Bible,  (printed,  but  not  published,^ 
and  all  other  infidels  whatever.  Ifow  leave 
Master  H.'s  gig,  and  Master  S.'s  Sapphics, 
and  become  as  immortid  as  Cambridge  can 
make  you. 

"You  see',  Mio  Carissimo,  what  a  pes- 
tilent correspondent  I  am  likely  to  become  ; 
but  then  you  shall  be  as  quiet  at  Newstead 
as  you  please,  and  I  won't  disturb  your 
studies  as  I  do  now.  When  do  you  fix  the 
day,  that  I  may  take  you  tip  according  to 
contract  ?  Hodgson  talks  of^making  a  mird 
in  our  journey;  but  we  can't  stow  him, 
inside  at  least.  Positively  you  shall  go  with 
me  as  was  agreed,  and  don't  let  me  have 
any  ofyourpMetse  to  H.  on  the  occasion. 
I  shall  manage  to  arrange  for  both  with  a 
little  contrivance.  I  wish  H.  was  not  quite 
so  &t,  and  we  should  pack  better.  You 
will  want  to  know  what  I  am  doing  — 
chewing  tobacco. 

"  You  see  nothing  of  my  alliel,  Scrope 


Lord  Maryborough,  married,  In  March  1812,  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  Sir  Jamet  T}rlney-Long, 
Bart. ;  upon  which  occasion  he  assumed  the  additional 
names  of  Tylney  and  Long.  The  lady  terminated  a  raoet 
unhappy  life  In  Sept  1826.] 
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Davies  and  Matthews »  —  they  don't  suit 
you  ;  and  how  does  it  happen  that  I  —  who 
am  a  pipkin  of  the  same  pottery  —  continue 
in  your  good  graces  ?  Good  night,  —  I  will 
go  on  in  the  morning. 

**  Dec.  9th.  — In  a  morning,  Pm  always 
sullen,  and  to-day  is  as  sombre  as  myself. 
Rain  and  mist  are  worse  than  a  sirocco, 
particularly  in  a  beef^ating  and  beer-drinking 
country.  My  bookseller,  Cawthome,  has 
just  Im  roe,  and  tells  me,  with  a  most  im- 
portant face,  thfkt  he  is  in  treaty  for  a  novel 
of  Madame  D'Arbla/s,  for  which  1000  gui- 
neas are  asked !  He  wants  me  to  read  the 
MS.  (if  he  obtains  it),  which  I  shall  do 
with  pleasure  ;  but  I  should  be  very  cautious 
in  venturing  an  opinion  on  her  whose  Cecilia 
Dr.  Johnson  superintended.  >  If  he  lends  it  to 
me,  I  shall  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Rogers 
and  M  ♦  ♦  e,  who  are  truly  men  of  taste.  I 
have  filled  the  sheet,  and  beg  your  pardon ; 
I  will  not  do  it  apin.  I  shall,  perhaps, 
write  again;  but  if  not,  believe,  silent  or 
scribbling,  that  I  am,  my  dearest  William, 
crer,  Itc." 

Lsmu  79.       TO  BffR.  HODGSON. 

**  London,  Dec.  8. 1811. 

"  I  sent  you  a  sad  Tale  of  Three  Friars 

the  other  day,  and  now  take  a  dose  in 

another  style.    I  wrote  it  a  day  or  two  ago, 

on  hearing  a  song  of  former  days. 

••  •  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woo','  ftc.  &c. 

•*  I  hove  gotten  a  book  by  Sir  W.  Drum- 
mond,  (printed,  but  not  published,)  entitled 
OBdipus  Judaicus,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
prove  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
an  allegory,  particularly  Genesis  And  Joshua. 
He  profe^es  himself  a  theist  in  the  preface, 
and  handles  the  literal  interpretion  very 
roughly.  I  wish  you  could  see  it.  Mr.W«* 
has  lent  it  me,  and  I  confess  to  me  it  is 
worth  fifty  Watsons. 

*•  You  and  Harness  must  fix  on  the  time 
for  your  visit  to  Newstead  ;  I  can  command 
mine  at  your  wish,  unless  any  thing  particular 
occurs  m  the  interim.  Bland  dmes  with 
me  on  Tuesday  to  meet  Moore.  Coleridge 
has  attacked  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and 
all  other  pleasures  whatsoever.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  present,  and  heard  himself  indirectly 
rowed  by  the  lecturer.  We  are  going  in  a 
party  to  hear  the  new  Art  of  Poetry  by  this 
reformed  schismatic ;  and  were  I  one  of 
these  poetical  luminaries,  or  of  sufficient 

>  The  brother  ofhla  late  Mend,  Chariei  Skinner  Bfat- 


*  Lord  Byron  It  here  mistaken.  Dr.  Joha«on  never 
amw  Cecilia  till  it  was  in  prfait.  A  day  or  two  before 
pabUcation,  th«  yoong  autboreu,  as  I  understand,  sent 
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consequence  to  be  noticed  by  the  man  of 
lectures,  I  should  not  hear  him  without  an 
answer.  For  you  know,  'an  a  man  will 
be  beaten  with  brains,  he  shall  never  keep  a 
clean  doublet.'  Campbell  will  be  despe- 
rately annoyed.  I  never  saw  a  man  (and 
of  him  I  have  seen  very  little)  so  sensitive ; 
—  what  a  happy  temperament  I  I  am  sorry 
for  it ;  what  can  he  tear  fi-om  criticism  ?  I 
don't  know  if  Bland  has  seen  Miller,  who 
was  to  call  on  him  yesterday. 

**  To-day  is  the  Sabbath,  —  a  day  I  never 
pass  pleasandy,  but  at  Cambridge ;  and, 
even  tnere,  the  organ  is  a  sad  remembrancer. 
Things  are  stagnant  enough  in  town;  as  loi^ 
as  they  don't  retrograde,  'tis  all  very  well 
Hobhouse  writes  a»d  writes  and  writes,  and 
is  an  author.  I  do  nothing  but  eschew 
tobacco.  I  wish  parliament  were  assembled, 
that  I  may  hear,  and  perhaps  some  day  be 
heard ;  —  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  very 
sanguine.  I  have  many  plans  ;  —  sometimes 
I  think  of  the  East  acain,  and  dearly  beloved 
Greece.  I  am  well,  but  weakly.  Yes- 
terday Kinnaird  told  me  I  looked  very  iU, 
and  sent  me  home  happy. 

'*  Is  Scrojpe  still  interesting  and  invalid  ? 
And  how  does  Hinde  with  his  cursed  che- 
mistry? To  Harness  I  have  written,  and 
he  has  written,  and  we  have  all  written,  and 
have  nothing  now  to  do  but  write  again,  till 
death  splits  up  the  pen  and  the  scribbler. 

"  The  Alfi-ed  has  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  candidates  for  six  vacancies.  The  cook 
has  run  away  and  left  us  liable,  which 
makes  our  committee  very  plaintive.  Master 
Brook,  our  head  serving-man,  has  the  gout, 
and  our  new  cook  is  none  of  the  best  I 
speak  fix)m  report, — for  what  is  cookery  to 
a  leguminous-eating  ascetic  ?  So  now  you 
know  as  much  of  the  matter  as  I  do.  Books 
and  quiet  are  still  there,  and  they  may  dress 
their  dishes  in  their  own  way  for /me.  Let 
me  know  your  determination  as  to  Newstead, 
and  believe  me, 

"  Yours  ever, 

Lnm  80.       TO  BIR.  HODGSON. 

**  8.  St.  James's  Street,  Dec.  12. 1811. 

"Why,  Hodgson!  I  fear  you  have  left 
off*  wine  and  me  at  the  same  time,  —  I  have 
written  and  written  and  written,  and  no 
answer!  My  dear  Sir  Edgar,  water  dis- 
agrees with  you,  —  drink  sack  and  write. 
Bland  did  not  come  to  his  appointment. 


three  copies  to  the  three  persons  who  had  the  best  clabn 
to  them,  — her  fisther,  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  Dr.  Johnson. » 
Second  edition. 

>  This  poem  is  now  printed  in  Lord  Byron's  Works. 
CSee  Works,  p.  650.] 
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being  unwell,  but  M*  ♦  e  supplied  all  other 
vacancies  most  delectably.  I  have  hopes  of 
his  joining  us  at  Newstead.  I  am  sure  you 
would  like  him  more  and  more  as  he  de- 
velopes,  —  at  least  I  do. 

"How  ftCller  and  Bland  go  on,  I  don't 
know.  Cawthome  talks  of  being  in  treatjr 
for  a  novel  of  Madame  D*Arblav*8 1,  and  if 
he  obtams  it  (at  1500  guineas  I  \)  wishes  me 
to  see  the  MS.  This  I  should  read  with 
pleasure,  —  not  that  I  should  ever  dare  to 
venture  a  criticism  on  her  whose  writings 
Dr.  Johnson  once  revised,  but  for  the  plea^ 
sure  of  the  thing.  If  my  worthy  pubhsher 
wanted  a  sound  opinion,  I  should  send  the 
MS.  to  Rogers  and  M**e,  as  men  most 
alive  to  true  taste.  I  have  had  frequent 
letters  from  Wm.  Harness,  and  you  are  si- 
lent ;  certes,  you  are  not  a  schoolboy. 
However,  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  you  are  better  employed,  viz.  reviewing. 
You  don't  deserve  that  I  should  add  another 
syllable,  and  I  won't.    Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  only  wait  for  your  answer  to 
fix  our  meeting." 

Lbttek  81.       TO  MR.  HARNESS. 

**  8.  St.  James'i  Street,  Dec.  15. 1811. 
"I  wrote  you  an  answer  to  your  last, 
which,  on  reflection,  pleases  me  as  little  as 
it  probably  has  pleased  yourself.  I  will  not 
wait  for  your  rejoinder ;  but  proceed  to  tell 
you,  that  I  had  just  then  been  greeted  with 
an  epistle  of  **'8,  full  of  his  petty  grievances, 
and  this  at  the  moment  when  (nrom  circum- 
stances it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon^  I 
was  bearing  up  against  recollections  to  which 
his  imaginarv  sufferings  are  as  a  scratch  to  a 
cancer.  These  things  combined,  put  me 
out  of  humour  with  him  and  all  mankind. 
The  latter  part  of  my  life  has  been  a  per- 
petual stru^le  against  affections  which  em- 
bittered the  earliest  portion ;  and  though  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  in  a  great  meas.ure 
conquered  them,  yet  there  are  moments  (and 
this  was  one)  when  I  am  as  foolish  as 
formerly.  I  never  said  so  much  before,  nor 
had  I  said  this  now,  if  I  did  not  suspect 
myself  of  having  been  rather  savage  in  my 
letter,  and  wish  to  inform  you  thus  much 
of  the  cause.    You  know  I  am  not  one  of 


1  [**  The  Wanderer,  or  Female  Difficoltiet/*  was  not 
published  tUl  the  year  1814.  •*  This  norel/*  say  the 
Quarterly  Rerlewers,  **  which  might  be  expected  to  finish 
and  crown  Madame  D*Arblay*s  literary  labours,  is  not 
only  inferior  to  its  sister-works,  but  cannot,  in  our  judg- 
ment, claim  any  very  decided  superiority  orer  the  thou- 
sandpand-one  rolumes  with  which  the  Minerva  Press 
Inundates  the  shelves  of  circulating  libraries,  and  in- 
tnstead  of  diverting  the  ennui  of  the  loungers  at 
places  ?•»  —  VoL  Jd.  p.  124.] 


your  dolorous  gentlemen:  so  now  let  us 
Laugh  again. 

"  Yesterday  I  went  with  Moore  to  Sy- 
denham to  visit  CampbelL*  He  waa  not 
visible,  so  we  jogged  homeward  merrily 
enough.  To-morrow  I  dine  with  Rogers, 
and  am  to  hear  Coleridge,  who  is  a  kind  of 
rage  at  present.  Last  i^ght  I  saw  Kemble 
in  Coriolanus ; — he  was  ghrious,  and  exerted 
himself  wonderfully.  By  good  luck  I  got 
an  excellent  place  in  the  best  part  of  the 
house,  which  was  more  than  overflowing. 
Clare  and  Delawarr,  who  were  there  on  the 
same  speculation,  were  less  fortunate.  I 
saw  them  by  accident,  —  we  were  not  to- 
gether. I  wished  for  you,  to  gratify  your 
love  of  Shakspeare  and  of  fine  acting  to  its 
fullest  extent.  Last  week  I  saw  an  exhi- 
bition of  a  different  kind  in  a  Mr.  Coatc», 
at  the  Haymarket,  who  performed  Lothario 
in  a  damned  and  damnable  manner. 

"  I  told  you  the  fate  of  B.  and  H.  in  my 
last.  So  much  for  these  sentimentalists, 
who  console  themselves  in  their  stews  for 
the  loss  —  the  never  to  be  recovered  loss  — 
the  despair  of  the  refined  attachment  of  a 
couple  of  drabs  I  You  censure  mv  life* 
Harness,  —  when  I  compare  myself  with  ! 
these  men,  my  elders  and  my  betters,  I 
really  begin  to  conceive  mysdf  a  monument  ! 
of  prudence — a  walking  statue — without 
feelmg  or  failing;  and  yet  the  world  in 
general  hath  given  me  a  proud  pre-eminence 
over  them  in  profligacy.  Yet  I  like  the 
men,  and,  God  knows,  ought  not  to  condemn 
their  aberrations.  But  I  own  I  feel  pro- 
voked when  they  dignify  all  this  by  the  name 
of  love  —  romantic  attachments  for  things 
marketable  for  a  dollar ! 

•*  Dec.  16th.  —  I  have  just  received  your 
letter ;  —  I  feel  your  kindness  very  deqily. 
The  foregoing  part  of  my  letter,  written  yes- 
terday, will,  I  hope,  account  for  the  tone  of 
the  former,  though  it  cannot  excuse  it.  I 
do  Uke  to  hear  fi>im  you  —  more  than  Ske, 
Next  to  seeing  you,  I  have  no  greater  satis- 
fection.  But  you  have  other  duties,  and 
greater  pleasures,  and  I  should  regret  to  take 
a  moment  from  either.  H  *  *  was  to  call 
to-day,  but  I  have  not  seen  him.  The  cir- 
cumstances you  mention  at  the  close  of  yoor 
letter  is  another  proof  in  favour  of  my 


*  On  this  occasion,  another  of  the  noble  poet's  peon- 
liarities  was,  somewhat  startlingly,  introduced  to  ny 
notice.  When  we  were  on  the  point  of  setting  oat  fhm 
his  lodgings  in  St.  James's  Street,  it  being  then  about 
mid-day,  he  said  to  the  servant,  who  was  shottiiic  tbm 
door  of  the  vis-i-vis,  **  Have  you  put  in  the  pistob  ?  ** 
and  was  answered  in  the  af&rmative.  It  was  dHBcult,  — 
more  especially,  taking  into  account  ttie  circumataneea 
under  which  we  had  just  become  acquainted,— to  keep 
from  smiling  at  this  singular  noMiday  preomtiott. 
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opimon  of  mankind.  Such  you  wUl  always 
find  them  —  selfish  and  distrustfuL  I  except 
none.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  state  of  so- 
ciety. In  the  world,  every  one  is  to  stir  for 
hinielf — it  is  useless,  perhaps  selfish,  to 
en>ect  any  thing  fix>m  his  neighbour.  But 
I  ao  not  think  we  are  bom  of  this  disposition; 
for  you  find  friendship  as  a  schoolboy,  and 
htfe  enough  before  twenty. 

••  I  went  to  see  *  * ;  he  keeps  me  in  town, 
where  I  don't  wish  to  be  at  present.  He  is 
a  good  man,  but  totally  without  conduct. 
And  now,  my  dearest  William,  I  must  wish 
you  good  morrow,  and  remain  ever,  most 
sincerely  and  affectionately  yours,  &c.'* 

From  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,  there 
seldom  elapsed  a  day  that  Lord  Byron  and  I 
dfid  not  see  each  other ;  and  our  acouaintance 
ripened  into  intimacy  and  fiiendstdp  with  a 
rapidit  V  of  which  I  have  seldom  known  an 
example.  I  was,  indeed,  lucky  in  all  the 
circumstances  that  attended  my  first  intro- 
duction to  him.  In  a  generous  nature  like 
his,  the  pleasure  of  repairing  an  ii\justice 
would  naturally  give  a  zest  to  any  partiality 
I  might  have  inspired  in  his  mind ;  while  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  sought  this  reparation, 
finee  as  it  was  fit)m  resentment  or  defiance, 
left  nothing  painfiil  to  remember  in  the 
tnmsaction  between  us,  —  no  compromise 
or  concession  that  could  wound  self4ove,  or 
take  away  fix)m  the  grace  of  that  frank 
friendship  to  which  he  at  once,  so  cordially 
and  so  unhesitatingly,  admitted  me.  I  was 
also  not  a  little  fortunate  in  forming  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  before  his  success  had 
yet  reached  its  meridian  burst, — before  the 
triumphs  that  were  in  store  for  him  had 
brought  the  world  all  in  homage  at  his  feet, 
and,  among  the  splendid  crowds  that  courted 
htt  society,  even  claims  less  humble  than 
mine  had  but  a  feeble  chance  of  fixing  his 
r^ard.  As  it  was,  the  new  scene  o?  life 
that  opened  upon  him  with  his  success, 
instead  of  detaching  us  fi'om  each  other,  only 
multiplied  our  opportunities  of  meeting,  and 
increased  our  mtimacy.  In  that  society 
where  his  birth  entitled  him  to  move,  cir- 
cumstances had  ab>eady  placed  me,  notwith- 
standing mine;  and  wben,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  •*  Chflde  Harold,"  he  began  to 
min^e  with  the  world,  the  same  persons,  who 
had  long  been  mif  intimates  and  finends, 
became  ms ;  our  visits  were  mostly  to  the 
same  places,  and,  in  the  gay  and  gid^y  round 

>  *«  WrftteD  benecth  the  picture  of  HIm  Chaworth.** 
[See  Work$,  p.  640.] 

s  C"  The  meaning  of  these  two  Unei  li  eo  obvious,  that 
it  is  Barrelloas  how  any  one  could  miss  It :  — '  By  the 
death-Uoweof  my  hope— the  blow  that  deprived  me  of 
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of  a  London  spring,  we  were  generally  (as 
in  one  of  his  own  letters  he  expresses  it)  "em- 
barked in  the  same  Ship  of  Fools  together." 

But,  at  the  time  when  we  first  met,  his 
position  in  the  world  was  most  solitary. 
Even  those  coffee-house  companions  who, 
before  his  departure  from  England,  had 
served  him  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  more 
worthy  society,  were  either  relinquished  or 
had  dispersed ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  associates  of  his  college  davs 
(to  whom  he  appeared  strongly  attached), 
Mr.  Dallas  and  nis  solicitor  seemed  to  be 
the  only  persons  whom,  even  in  their  very 
Questionable  d^;ree,  he  could  boast  of  as 
iriends.  Though  too  proud  to  complain  of 
this  loneliness,  it  was  evident  that  he  felt  it ; 
and  that  the  state  of  cheerless  isolation, 
^'unguided  and  unfiriended,"  to  which,  on 
entering  into  manhood,  he  had  found  him- 
self abandoned,  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  that  resentful  disdain  of  mankind,  which 
even  their  subsequent  worship  of  him  came 
too  late  to  remove.  The  effect,  indeed, 
which  his  subsequent  commerce  with  society 
had,  for  th6  short  period  it  lasted,  in  soft- 
ening and  exhilaratmg  his  temper,  showed 
how  fit  a  soil  his  heart  would  have  been  for 
the  growth  of  all  the  kindlier  feelings,  had 
but  a  portion  of  this  sunshine  of  the  world's 
smiles  shone  on  him  earlier. 

At  the  same  time,  in  all  such  speculations 
and  conjectures  as  to  what  might  have  been, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  his 
character,  it  is  invariably  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  his  very  defects  were  among  the 
elements  of  his  greatness,  and  that  it  was  out 
of  the  stmgffle  between  the  good  and  evil 
principles  m  his  nature  th^  his  mighty 
genius  drew  its  stren^.  A  more  genial 
and  fostering  introduction  into  life,  while  it 
would  doubtless  have  softened  and  disci- 
plined his  mind,  might  have  impaired  its 
vigour ;  and  the  same  influences  that  would 
have  diffused  smoothness  and  happiness  over 
his  life  might  have  been  fatal  to  its  glory.  In  a 
short  poem  of  his  i,  which  appears  to  have  been 
produced  at  Athens,  (as  I  find  it  written  on 
a  leaf  of  the  original  MS.  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  dated  "Athens,  1811,**) there  are  two 
lines  which,  though  hardly  intelligible  as 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  may, 
taken  separately,  be  interpreted  as  implying 
a  sort  of  prophetic  consciousness  that  it 
was  out  of  tne  wreck  and  ruin  of  all  his  hopes 
the  immortality  of  his  name  was  to  arise.^ 

the  original  of  this  picture — my  memory  grew  immortal : 
— my  remembrance  of  her  became  so  strong  tluit  It  shows 
not  the  slightest  symptom  of  decay ;  now.  when  after  a 
lapse  of  time  1  loolL  at  her  picture,  the  painftil  feelings 
of  memory  are  as  ririd  as  on  the  day  I  lost  her.  This 
L  3 
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**  Dear  object  of  defeated  care. 

Though  now  of  love  and  thee  bereft, 
To  reconcile  me  with  despair. 

Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left. 
*Tis  uld  with  sorrow  Time  can  cope. 

But  this,  I  feel,  can  ne'er  be  true ; 
For,  bp  the  dealh-blow  qfmff  hope, 

Mjf  Memory  inmtortal  grew !  '* 

We  frequently,  during  the  first  months  of 
our  acquaintance,  dined  together  alone  ;  and 
as  we  had  no  dub,  in  common,  to  resort  to, 
—  the  Alfred  being  the  only  one  to  which 
he,  at  that  period,  belonged,  and  I  being  then 
a  member  of  none  but  Watier's  —  our  din- 
ners used  to  be  either  at  the  St.  Alban*s,  or 
at  his  old  haunt,  Stevens's.  Though  at  times 
he  would  drink  freely  enough  of  daret,  he  stiU 
adhered  to  his  system  of  abstinence  in  food. 
He  appeared,  indeed,  to  have  conceived  a 
notion  that  animal  food  has  some  peculiar 
influence  on  the  character ;  and  I  remember, 
one  day,  as  I  sat  opposite  to  him,  employed, 
I  suppose,  rather  earnestly  over  a  beef-steak, 
after  watching  me  for  a  few  seconds,  he  said, 
in  a  grAve  tone  of  inquiry,  —  **  Moore,  don't 
you  find  eating  beef«t^  makes  you  fe- 
rodous  ?** 

Understanding  me  to  have  expressed  a  wish 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Alfred,  he  very 
good-naturedly  lost  no  time  in  proposing  me 
as  a  candidate  ;  but  as  the  resolution  which 
I  had  then  nearly  formed  of  betaking  myself 
to  a  country  life  rendered  an  additional  club 
in  London  superfluous,  I  wrote  to  b^  that 
he  would,  for  the  present  at  least,  withdraw 
my  name ;  and  his  answer,  though  con- 
tainine  little,  bdng  the  first  familiar  note  he 
ever  honoured  me  with,  I  may  be  excused 
for  feeling  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  inserting  k. 

Lettbe  82.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

'*  December  II.  1811. 
"  My  dear  Moore, 

"  If  you  please,  we  will  drop  our  former 
monosyllables,  and  adhere  to  the  appellations 
sanctioned  b^  our  godfathers  and  godmothers. 
If  you  make  it  a  point,  I  wiU  wiUidraw  your 
name  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  occasion, 
as  I  have  this  day  postponed  your  election 
'  sine  die,'  till  it  shall  suit  your  wishes  to  be 
amongst  us.  I  do  not  say  this  from  any 
awkwardness  the  erasure  of  your  proposal 
would  occasion  to  vte,  but  simply  such  is  the 
state  of  the  case ;  and,  indeed,  the  longer 
your  name  is  up,  the  stronger  will  become 
the  probability  of  success,  and  your  voters 
more  numerous.     Of  course  you  will  dedde 

proves  that  Time  cannot  cope  with  sorrow.*  Mr.  Moore, 
however,  expounds  the  passage  thus :  —  •  By  the  death- 
blow of  my  hope,  in  the  loss  of  this  object,  1  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  immortal  memory  for  myself:  of  my 


—  your  wish  shall  be  my  law.  If  my  zeal 
has  already  outrun  discretion^  pardon  me, 
and  attribute  my  offidousness  to  an  excus- 
able motive. 

**  I  wish  you  would  go  down  with  me  to 
Newstead.  Hodgson  will  be  there,  and  a 
young  firiend,  named  Harness,  the  earliest 
and  dearest  I  ever  had  from  the  third  fonn 
at  Harrow  to  this  hour.  I  can  promise  you 
good  wine,  and,  if  you  like  shooing,  a  manor 
of  4000  acres,  fires,  books,  your  own  firee 
will,  and  my  own  very  indifierent  company. 
'Balnea,  vina*  *.' 

**  Hodgson  will  plague  you,  I  fear,  with 
verse  ;  —  for  my  own  part  I  will  conclude, 
with  Martial,  *  nil  recitabo  tibi ; '  and  surelj 
the  last  inducement  is  not  the  least.  Ponder 
on  my  proposition,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  j 
Moore,  yours  ever.  i 

"Byron." 

j 

Among  those  acts  of  generosity  and  friend- 
ship by  which  every  year  of  Lord  B>Ton*s  > 
life  was  signalised,  uiere  is  none,  perhaps* 
that,  for  its  own  peculiar  seasonableness  aod 
delicacy,  as  well  as  for  the  perfect  worthiness 
of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  it,  de- 
serves more  honourable  mention  than  that 
which  I  am  now  about  to  record,  and  which 
took  place  nearly  at  the  period  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  The  fiiend,  whose  good  for- 
tune it  was  to  inspire  the  feeling  thus  tes- 
tified, was  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  so  many  of  the  preceding  letters  are 
addressed ;  and  as  it  would  be  ui^ust  to  rob 
him  of  the  grace  and  honour  of  bein^,  him- 
self^ the  testimomr  of  obligations  so  signal,  I 
shall  here  lay  before  mv  readers  an  extract 
from  the  letter  with  wnich,  in  reference  to 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  noble  friend's  Jour- 
nals, he  has  favoured  me :  — 

*'  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  explain 
the  circumstances  to  which  this  passage  al- 
ludes, however  private  their  nature.  They 
are,  indeed,  calculated  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  my  lamented  friend.  Having  be- 
come involved,  unfortunatdy,  in  difficmtiet 
and  embarrassments,  I  recdved  from  Lord  ^ 
Byron  (besides  former  pecuniary  obligations}  i 
assistance,  at  the  time  in  question,  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Aid  of  such 
magnitude  was  equally  unsolidted  and  un- 
expected on  my  part ;  but  it  was  a  long- 
cherished,  thoudi  secret,  purpose  of  my 
fiiend  to  afford  tnat  aid  ;  and  he  only  wait- 
ed for  the  period  when  he  thou^t  it  would 
be  of  most  service.    His  own  words  were, 

being  fanmortally  remembered.  This  prorac  that  TIbm 
cannot  cope  with  sorrow/— A  most  contorted  intorpre- 
tation,  and  a  most  exemplary  nonaequlturr*— FTert- 
minster  Rev*  1880.3  ^ 
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on  the  occasion  of  conferring  this  over- 
whelming favour,  *  I  always  intended  to  do 
it,** 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
1811—1812. 

CHILDB  HAROLD  IN  THE  PRESS  —  ADDI- 
TIONS AND  ALTERATIONS. —  HINTS  FROM 
HORACE,  CURSE  OF  MINERVA,  AND  A 
FIFTH  EDITION  OP  ENGLISH  BARDS  AND 
SCOTCH  REVIEWERS  LIKEWISE  IN  THE 
PRESS. — EPISODE. — LETTERS  TO  ROBERT 
RUSHTON,  MR.  HODGSON,  AND  YOUNG  COW- 
ELL.  —  MAIDEN  SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
LORDS. — ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  LORD  HOL- 
LAND.— PUBLICATION  OF  CHILDE  HAROLD. 
—  ITS  INSTANTANEOUS  SUCCESS. PRE- 
SENTATION OF  THE  COPY-RIGHT  TO  MR. 
DALLAS. 

During  all  this  time,  and  throup;h  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  his  poem 
of  ''Childe  Harold'*  was  in  its  progress 
through  the  press  ;  and  to  the  changes  and 
additions  which  he  made  in  the  course  of 
printing,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
of  the  work  owe  their  existence.  On  com- 
paring, indeed,  his  rough  draf^  of  the  two 
cantos  with  the  finished  form  in  which  they 
exist  at  present,  we  are  made  sensible  of  the 
power  which  the  man  of  genius  possesses, 
not  only  of  surpassing  others,  but  of  improving 
on  himself.  Originally,  the  '*tiule  Page^ 
and  "  Yeoman  **  of  the  Childe  were  intro- 
duced to  the  reader's  notice  m  the  following 
tame  stanzas,  by  expanding  the  substance 
of  which  into  their  present  h^t,  Ivric  shape, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  remark  how  much 
the  poet  has  gained  in  variety  and  dramatic 


"  And  of  bis  train  there  was  a  henchman  page, 
A  peasant  boy,  who  served  his  master  well ; 
And  often  would  his  pranksome  prate  engage 
CbOde  Bomn'si  ear,  when  his  prond  heart  did  swell 
With  KilleD  thoogfaU  that  he  disdain'd  to  tell. 
Then  would  he  smile  on  him,  and  Alwin*  smiled. 
When  aught  that  from  his  young  lips  archly  fell. 
The  ^oomy  film  i^om  Harold*s  eye  begullod. 

*"  Hfan  and  one  yeoman  only  did  he  take 
To  tnrti  eastward  to  a  Ikr  couotrie ; 
And,  thoogfa  the  boy  was  griered  to  leare  the  lake. 
On  whoso  Cstr  banks  he  grew  from  infancy, 

>  If  there  oould  be  any  doubt  as  to  his  lntenti<m  of 
d^neadng  himself  in  his  hero,  this  adoption  of  the  old 
Nonnan  name  of  his  family,  which  he  seems  to  have  at 
first  contemplated,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  it. 


*  In  the  MS.  the  i 


*  Robin"  and   •*  Rupert" 


& 


Eitsoons  his  little  heart  beat  merrily. 
With  h(^  of  foreign  nations  to  behold. 
And  many  things  right  marvellous  to  see. 
Of  which  our  vaunting  travellers  oft  have  told, 
From  Mandeville »•  a 

In  place  of  that  mournful  son^  "  To  Ines," 
in  the  first  canto,  which  contains  some  of 
the  dreariest  touches  of  sadness  that  even 
his  pen  ever  let  M,  he  had,  in  the  origmal 
construction  of  the  poem,  been  so  little  fas- 
tidious as  to  content  himself  with  such  ordi- 
nary sing-song  as  the  following :  — 

**  Oh  never  tell  again  to  me 

Of  Northern  dimes  and  British  ladies. 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see. 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadiz. 
Although  her  eye  be  not  of  blue, 
.  Nor  Mr  her  locks,  Uke  English  lasses,'*  Ac.  Ac. 

There  were  also,  or^ally,  several  stanzas 
full  of  direct  personality,  and  some  that  de- 
generated into  a  style  still  more  familiar  and 
ludicrous  than  that  of  the  description  of  a 
London  Sunday,  which  still  cU8%ures  the 
poem.  In  thus  mixing  up  the  light  with  the 
solemn,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  poet  to 
imitate  Ariosto.  But  it  is  fer  easier  to  rise, 
with  grace,  fi-om  the  level  of  a  strain  gene- 
rally ^miliar,  into  an  occasional  short  burst 
of  pathos  or  splendour,  than  to  interrupt  thus 
a  prolonged  tone  of  solemnity  .by  any  de- 
scent into  the  ludicrous  or  burlesque.  *  In 
the  former  case,  the  transition  may  have  the 
effect  of  softening  or  elevating,  while,  in  the 
latter,  it  almost  invariably  shocks  ; — for  the 
same  reason,  perhaps,  that  a  trait  of  pathos 
or  high  feeling,  in  comedy,  has  a  peculiar 
charm  ;  while  the  intrusion  of  comic  scenes 
into  tragedy,  however  sanctioned  among  us 
by  habit  and  authority,  rarely  fiuls  to  offend. 
The  noble  poet  was,  himse^  convinced  of 
the  failure  of  the  experiment,  and  in  none  of 
the  succeeding  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  re- 
peated it. 

Of  the  satiric  parts,  some  verses  on  the 
well-known  traveller.  Sir  John  Carr,  may 
supply  us  with,  at  least,  a  harmless  spea- 
men:  — 

**  Te,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know. 
Sights,  saints,  antiques,  arts,  aneodotes,  and  war. 
Go,  hie  ye  hence  to  Paternoster  Row,  — 
Are  they  not  written  in  the  boke  of  Carr  ? 
Green  Erin's  Knight,  and  Europe's  wandering  Mar. 
Then  listen,  readers,  to  the  Man  of  Ink, 
Hear  what  he  did,  and  sought,  and  wrote  afar: 
All  these  are  ooop'd  within  one  Quarto's  brink  ; 
This  borrow,  steal  (don't  buy),  and  tell  us  what  you 
think." 


had  been  suocessiyely  inserted  here  and  scratched  out 
again. 

3  Here  the  manuscript  is  Illegible. 

*  Among  the  acknowledged  blemishes  (^  Milton's  great 
poem  is  his  abrupt  transition,  in  this  manner,  into  an 
imitation  of  Aviosto's  style,  in  the  **  Paradise  of  Fools." 
L  4 
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Among  those    passages  which,  in    the 
course  of  revisal,  he  introduced,  like  pieces 
of  ^  rich  inlay/'  into  the  poem,  was  that  fine 
stanza  — 
**  Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  b« 
A  Und  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore,**  ftc^ 

through  which  lines,  though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  tone  of  scepticism  breathes,  (as  well 
as  in  those  tender  verses  — 

*'  Yes,  —  I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again,**) 

it  is  a  scepticism  whose  sadness  calls  far 
more  for  pity  than  blame  ;  there  being  dis- 
coverable, even  through  its  very  doubts, 
an  innate  warmth  of  piety,  which  they  had 
been  able  to  obscure,  but  not  to  chill.  To 
use  the  words  of  the  poet  himself,  in  a  note 
which  it  was  once  his  intention  to  affix  to 
these  stanzas,  "  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  spirit  they  breathe  is  desponding,  not 
sneenng,  scepticism,"  —  a  distinction  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of ;  as,  however  hopeless 
may  be  the  conversion  of  the  scoffing  infidel, 
he  who  feels  pain  in  doubting  has  still  alive 
within  him  the  seeds  of  beli^. 

At  the  same  time  with  Childe  Harold,  he 
had  three  other  works  in  the  press, — his 
"Hmts  from  Horace,**  "The  Curse  of 
Minerva,"  and  a  fifth  edition  of  "English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  The  note 
upon  the  latter  poem,  which  had  been  the 
lucky  origin  of  our  acquaintance,  was  with- 
drawn in  this  edition,  and  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  which  he  had  the  kindness 
to  submit  to  my  perusal,  substituted  in  its 
place. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  whole  of 
the  two  cantos  being  printed  off,  some  of 
the  poet's  fiiends,  and,  among  others,  Mr. 
Rogers  and  myself,  were  so  £ur  &voured  as 
to  be  indulged  with  a  perusal  of  the  sheets. 
In  adverting  to  this  period  in  his  "  Memo- 
randa," Lord  Byron,  Iremember,  mentioned, 
—  as  one  of  the  ill  omens  which  preceded 
the  publication  of  the  poem,  —  that  some 
of  the  literary  fiiends  to  whom  it  was  shown 
expressed  doubts  of  its  success,  and  that 
one  among  them  had  told  him  "  it  was  too 
good  for  the  age."  Whoever  may  have  pro- 
nounced this  opinion,  —  and  I  have  some 
suspicion  that  I  am  myself  the  guilty  person, — 
the  age  has,  it  must  be  own^  moat  trium- 
phantly refuted  the  ealumny  upon  its  taste 
which  the  renuurk  implied. 

It  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rogers  I  first 
saw  the  sheets  of  the  poem,  and  glanced 
hastily  over  a  few  of  the  stanzas  which  he 
pointed  out  to  me  as  beautifiil.  Having  oc- 
casion, the  same  morning,  to  write  a  note  to 
Lord  Bvron,  I  expressed  strondy  the  admir- 
ation which  this  foretaste  of  his  work  had 


C^= 


excited  in  me;  and  the  following  is  —  as 
far  as  relates  to'  literary  matters  — the 
answer  I  received  firom  him. 


Lirm  8S.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Januarys.  1811 

"  My  dear  Moore, 

"  I  wish  very  much  I  could  have  seen 
you ;  I  am  in  a  state  of  ludicrous  tribula- 
tion.   *    *    # 

"  "Why  do  you  say  that  I  dislike  your 
poesy  ?  I  have  expressed  no  such  opinion, 
either  in  print  or  elsewhere.  In  scnbbliiig 
myself^  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  find  fiiuh, 
and  I  fixed  upon, the  trite  charge  of  immo- 
rality, because  f  could  discover  no  other, 
and  was  so  perfectly  qualified  in  the  inno- 
cence of  my  heart,  to  '  pluck  that  mote  fixmi 
my  neighbour's  eye.* 

"  I  feel  very,  very  much  obliged  by  your 
approbation ;  but,  at  thit  moment,  praise, 
even  your  praise,  passes  by  me  like  '  the  iille 
wind.  I  meant  and  mean  to  send  you  a 
copy  the  moment  of  publication ;  but  now 
I  can  think  of  nothing  but  damned,  deceitful, 
— delightful  woman,  as  Mr.  Liston  says  in 
the  Knight  of  Snowdon.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  Moore, 

"  Ever  yours,  most  affectionately, 

"  Btbow." 

The  passages  here  omitted  contain  rather 
too  amusing  an  account  of  a  disturbance  thmt 
had  just  occurred  in  the  establishment  at 
Newstead,  in  consequence  of  the  detected 
misconduct  of  one  of^the  maid-servants,  who 
had  been  supposed  to  stand  rather  too  hipfa 
in  the  favour  of  her  master,  and,  by  the  airs 
of  authority  which  she  thereupon  assumed, 
had  disposed  all  the  rest  of  the  household  to 
regard  her  with  no  very  charitable  eyes. 
The  chief  actors  in  the  strife  were  this 
sultana  and  younc  Rushton;  and  the  first 
point  in  dispute  that  came  to  Lord  Byron*s 
Knowledge  (though  circumstances,  fiur  from 
creditable  to  the  damsel,  afterwards  tran- 
spired) was,  whether  Rushton  was  bound  to 
carry  letters  to  "  the  Hut"  at  the  bidding  of 
this  female.  To  an  episode  of  such  a  nature 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  alluding,  were 
it  not  for  the  two  rather  curious  letters  that 
follow,  which  show  how  gravely  and  coolly 
the  young  lord  could  arbitrate  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  with  what  considerate  leanioff 
towards  the  servant  whose  fidelity  he  had 
proved,  in  preference  to  any  new  liking  or 
fancy  by  which  it  might  be  su^>ected  fae  was 
actuated  towards  the  othec 
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LsmB84.    TO  R0BERT3USHT0N. 

**  8.  St  Jamet't  Street,  Jan.  SI.  181S. 
**  Though  I  have  no  objection  to  your  re- 
fusal to  carry  leiUrs  to  Mealev's,  you  will 
take  care  that  the  letters  are  taken  by  Spero 
at  the  proper  time.  I  haye  also  to  obserye, 
that  Susan  is  to  be  treated  with  ciyility,  and 
not  msuked  by  any  person  oyer  whom  I  haye 
the  smallest  controul,  or,  indeed,  by  any  one 
whatever,  while  I  haye  the  power  to  protect 
her.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  haye  any  subject 
of  complaint  against  you ;  I  haye  too  good 
an  opinion  of  you  to  think  I  shall  haye  oc- 
casion to  repeat  it,  after  the  care  I  haye 
taken  of  you,  and  my  fhyourable  intentions 
in  your  b^ialf.  I  see  no  occasion  for  any 
communication  whateyer  between  you  and 
the  women^  and  wish  you  to  occupy  yourself 
in  preparing  for  the  situation  in  wmch  you 
will  be  placed.  If  a  common  sense  of  de- 
cency cannot  preyent  you  from  conducting 
yourself  towards  them  with  rudeness,  I 
should  at  least  hope  that  your  own  interest^ 
and  regard  for  a  master  who  has  never 
treated  you  with  unkindness,  will  haye  some 
weight.    Yours,  &c 

•*  Btron. 

*•  P.  8. — I  wish  you  to  attend  to  your 
arithmetic,  to  occupy  yourself  in  suryejing, 
measuring,  and  makmg  yourself  acquamted 
with  eyery  particular  relatiye  to  the  land  of 
Newstead,  and  you  will  write  to  me  one  letter 
every  week,  that  I  may  know  how  you  go 


LrrrtBSS.    TO  ROBERT  RUSHTON. 

**  8.  St.  Jcmat't  Street,  Jamiary  35. 181S. 

**  Your  refusa>  to  carry  the  letter  was  not 

a  subject  of  remonstrance :  it  was  not  a 

I  part  of  your  business ;  but  the  language  you 

used  to  the  girl  was  (as  the  stated  it)  nighly 

improper. 

**  You  say,  that  you  also  haye  something 
to  complain  of;  then  state  it  to  me  imme- 
diately :  it  would  be  very  unfidr,  and  yery 
contranr  to  my  disposition,  not  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  Question. 

"  If  an^  tiling  has  passed  between  you 
before  or  smce  my  last  visit  to  Newstead,  do 
not  be  afraid  to  mention  it^  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  deceive  me,  though  the  would. 
Mliateyer  it  is,  tfou  shall  be  for^ven.  I 
have  not  been  without  some  suspicions  on 
the  subject,  and  am  certain  that,  at  your 
time  of  life,  the  blame  could  not  attach  to 
you.  You  will  not  contult  anj  one  as  to 
yoor  answer,  but  write  to  me  immediately. 
I  shall  be  more  ready  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  advance,  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 


e 


have  heard  a  word  from  you  before  againtt 
any  human  bein^,  which  convinces  me  you 
would  not  mahciously  assert  an  untnith. 
There  is  not  any  one  who  can  do  the  least 
injury  to  you,  while  you  conduct  yourself 
properly.  I  shall  expect  your  answer  im- 
meoiatdy.    Yours,  »c. 

«  Byron.** 

It  was  after  writing  these  letters  that  he 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  some  improper 
levities  on  the  part  of  the  girl,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  dismissed  her  and 
another  female  servant  from  Newstead ;  and 
how  strongly  he  allowed  this  discovery  to 
affect  his  mind,  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson. 

Lbttu  86.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

**  8.  St.  Jamef*!  Street,  Febmary  16.  I81S. 
"  Dear  Hodgson, 
''I  send  you  a  proof.  Last  week  I  was 
yery  ill  and  confined  to  bed  with  stone  in 
the  kidney,  but  I  am  now  quite  recovered. 
1£  the  stone  had  got  into  my  heart  instead 
of  my  kidneys,  it  would  have  been  all  the 
better.  The  women  are  gone  to  their  rela- 
tives, after  many  attempts  to  explain  what 
was  alreEuly  too  clear.  However,  I  have 
quite  recovered  that  also,  and  only  wonder 
at  my  folly  in  excepting  my  own  strumpets 
from  the  general  corruption, — albeit  a  two 
months*  weakness  is  better  than  ten  years. 
I  have  one  request  to  make,  which  is,  never 
mention  a  woman  again  in  any  letter  to  me, 
or  even  allude  to  the  existence  of  the  sex. 
I  won't  even  read  a  word  of  the  feminine 
gender  ;  —  it  must  all  be  '  propria  quae 
maribus.* 

**  In  the  spring  of  1813  I  shall  leave 
Endand  for  ever.  Every  thing  in  my  affiurs 
tends  to  this,  and  my  inclinations  and  health 
do  not  discourage  it.  Neither  my  habits 
nor  constitution  are  improved  by  your 
customs  or  your  climate.  I  shall  find 
employment  in  making  myself  a  good 
Onental  scholar.  I  shall  retain  a  mansion 
in  one  of  the  fiurest  islands,  and  retrace,  at 
intervals,  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  East.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  acyustine 
my  concerns,  which  will  (j^hen  arranged) 
leave  me  with  wealth  sumcient  even  for 
home,  but  enough  for  a  principality  in 
Turkey.  At  present  they  are  involved,  but 
I  hope,  by  taking  some  necessary  but  un- 

Eleasant  steps,  to  clear  every  thing.  Hob- 
ouse  is  expected  daily  in  London :  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  him  ;  and,  perhaps,  you 
will  come  up  and  '  drink  deep  ere  he  depart,' 
if  not, '  Biahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain ;' 
— but  Cambridge  will  bring  sad  recollections 
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to  him,  and  worse  to  me,  though  for  very 
diiTerent  reasons.  I  believe  the  only  human 
being  that  ever  loved  me  in  truth  and  entirely 
was  of^  or  belonging  to,  Cambridge,  and,  in 
that,  no  change  can  now  take  place.  There 
is  one  consolation  in  death— -where  he  sets 
his  seal,  the  impression  can  neither  be  melted 
nor  broken,  but  endureth  for  ever. 

"  Yours  always,  "  B." 

Among  those  lesser  memorials  of  his  good 
nature  and  mindfulness,  which,  while  they 
are  precious  to  those  who  possess  them,  are 
not  unworthy  of  admiration  from  others, 
may  be  reckoned  such  letters  as  the  fol- 
lowing, to  a  youth  at  Eton,  recommending 
another,  who  was  about  to  be  entered  at 
that  school,  to  his  care. 

Lbttee  87.    TO  MASTER  JOHN  COWELL. 

**  8.  St.  Jamei*!  Street,  Februarj  12.  1812. 

**  My  dear  John, 

•*  You  have  probably  long  ago  forgotten 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  who  would,  per- 
haps, be  unable  to  recognise  yourseif,  from 
the  difference  which  must  naturally  have 
taken  place  in  your  stature  and  appearance 
since  he  saw  you  last.  I  have  been  rambling 
through  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  &c.  &c.  for 
some  years,  and  have  found  so  many  changes 
on  my  return,  that  it  would  be  very  unrair 
not  to  expect  that  you  should  have  had  your 
share  of  alteration  and  improvement  with 
the  rest.  I  write  to  request  a  favour  of  you  : 
a  little  boy  of  eleven  years,  the  son  of  Mr.**, 
my  particular  friend,  is  about  to  become  an 
Etonian,  and  I  should  esteem  anv  act  of 
protection  or  kindness  to  him  as  an  obligation 
to  myself :  let  me  beg  of  you  then  to  take 
some  little  notice  of  him  at  first,  till  he  is 
able  to  shifl  for  himself. 

**  I  was  happy  to  hear  a  veiy  favourable 
account  of  you  from  a  schoolfellow  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn  that 
your  family  are  as  well  as  I  wish  them  to 
be.  I  presume  you  are  in  the  upper  school ; 
— as  an  Etonian,  you  will  look  down  upon 
a  Harrow  man ;  but  I  never,  even  in  my 
boyish  days,  disputed  your  superiority,  which 
I  once  experienced  in  a  cricket  match,  where 
I  had  the  honour  of  making  one  of  eleven, 
who  were  beaten  to  their  hearts'  content  by 
your  college  in  one  inningg, 

"Believe  me  to  be,  with  great  truth, 
&c.  &c.  «  B." 

On  the  27th  of  February,  a  day  or  two 
before  the  appearance  of  Childe  llarold,  he 
made  the  first  trial  of  his  eloquence  in  the 
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House  of  Lords ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Holland, — an  acquaint- 
ance no  less  honourable  than  gratifying  to 
both,  as  having  originated  in  fedings  the 
most  generous,  perhaps,  of  our  nature ;  a 
ready  forgiveness  of  usuries,  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  frank  and  unqualified  atonement 
for  them,  on  the  other.  The  subject  of 
debate  was  the  Nottingham  Frame-breaking 
Bill;  and.  Lord  B3it)n  having  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Rogers  his  intention  to  take  a  part  in 
the  discussion,  a  communication  was,  by  the 
intervention  of  that  gentleman,  opened  be- 
tween the  noble  poet  and  Lord  Holland, 
who,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  professed  him- 
self ready  to  afford  all  the  intormation  and 
advice  in  his  power.  The  following  letters, 
however,  will  best  explain  their  first  ad- 
vances towards  acquaintance. 

Lbttbe  88.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

••  February  4.  ISIS. 
**  My  dear  Sir, 

"With  my  best  acknowledgments  to 
Lord  Holland,  I  have  to  offer  my  perfect 
concurrence  in  the  propriety  of  the  question 
previously  to  be  put  to  ministers.  If  their 
answer  is  in  the  negative,  I  shall,  with  his 
Lordship's  approbation,  give  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion for  a  Committee  ot  Liquiry.  I  would 
also  gladly  avail  myself  of  his  most  abl^ 
advice,  and  any  information  or  documents 
with  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  intrust 
me,  to  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  of  facta 
it  may  be  necessary  to  submit  to  the  House. 

'*  From  all  that  fell  und^  my  own  observ- 
ation during  my  Christmas  visit  to  Newstead, 
I  feel  convinced  that,  if  condHatory  measures 
are  not  very  soon  adopted,  the  most  unhappy 
consequences  may  be  apprehended.  Nidhtly 
outrage  and  daily  depredation  are  already  at 
their  height ;  and  not  only  the  masters  of 
fiwnes,  who  are  obnoxious  on  account  of 
their  occupation,  but  persons  in  no  deme 
connected  with  the  malecontents  or  ueir 
oppressors,  are  liable  to  insult  and  pillage. 

*'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  on  my  account,  and 
beg  you  to  believe  me  ever  your  obliged  and 
sincere,  &c.** 


Lbttie  89.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

"  8.  St.  JaiiiM*t  Street,  Febniaiy  SS.  1819^ 
"  My  Lord, 

*'With  my  best  thanks,  I  have  the 
honour  to  return  the  Notts,  letter  to  your 
Lordship.  I  have  read  it  with  attention, 
but  do  not  think  I  shall  venture  to  avaQ 
myself  of  its  contents,  as  my  view  of  the 
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questioD  difiers  in  some  measure  firom  Mr. 
Ooldham's.    I  hope  I  do  not  wrong  him, 
but  his  objections  to  the  bill  appear  te  me 
to  be  founded  on  certain  apprehensions  that 
he  and  his  co«4iutor8  nught  be  mistaken 
for  the  '  original  advisen*  (to  quote  him)  of 
the  measure.    For  my  own  part,  I  consider 
the  manufiMCturers  as  a  much  ii\jured  body 
of  men,  sacrificed  to  the  views  of  certain 
individuals  who  have  enriched  themselves 
by  those  practices  which  have  deprived  the 
frame-workers   of  employment.      For    in- 
stance ;  —  by  the  adoption  of  a  certain  kind 
<tf  firame,  one  man  performs  the  work  of 
seven — six  are  thus  thrown  out  of  business. 
Bat  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  work  thus 
done  is  ^  inferior  in  quality,  hardly  market- 
able at  home,  and  hurried  over  with  a  view 
to  exportation.     Surely,  my  Lord,  however 
we  may  rejoice  in  any  improvement  in  the 
arts  which  may  be  beneficial  to  mankind, 
we  nnist  not  allow  mankind  to  be  sacrificed 
to  improvements  in  mechanism.    The  main- 
tenance and  well-doing  of  the  industrious 
poor  is  an  object  of  greater  consequence  to 
the  comnmnity  than  the  enrichment  of  a 
few  monopolists  by  any  improvement  in  the 
implements  of  trade,  whidi  deprives  the 
workman  of  his  bread,  and  renders    the 
labourer  **  unworthy  of  his  hire."    My  own 
motive  for  opposing  the  bill  is  founded  on 
its  palpable  mjustice,  and  its  certain  ineffi- 
cacv.    I  have  seen  the  state  of  these  mise- 
talJe  men,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised 
country.    Their  excesses  may  be  condemned, 
but  cannot  be  subject  of  wond^.     The 
effect  of  the  present  bill  would  be  to  drive 
them  into  actual  rebdlion.    The  few  words 
I  shall  venture  to  offer  on  Thursday  will  be 
founded  ugpn  these  (qiimons  formed  from 
my  own  OTservations    on  the  spot.     By 
previous  inquiry,  I  am  convinced  tiiese  men 
would  have  been  restored  to  employment, 
and  the  county  to  tranquillity.   It  is,  perhaps, 
not  yet  too  late,  and  is  surely  worth  tne 
trial     It  can  never  be  too  late  to  employ 
force  in  such  circumstances.    I  believe  your 
Lordshq)  does  not  coincide  with  me  entirely 
on  this  subject,  and  most  cfaeerfuHy  and 
sincerely  shall  I  submit  to  your  superior 
judgment  and  experience,  and  take  some 
other  line  of  argument  against  the  bill,  or 
be  sflent  altoge&er,  shoidd  you  deem  it 
more  advisable.     Condemning,  as  every  one 
must  condemn,  the  conduct  of  these  wretches, 
I  believe  in  the  existence  of  grievances  which 
call  rather  for  {Mty  than  punishment.     I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 

**  Most  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 
"  Byron." 


'*  P.  S.  —  I  am  a  little  apprehensive  that 
your  Lordship  will  think  me  too  lenient  to- 
wards these  men,  and  half  a  Jrame'breaker 

It  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  the  am- 
bition of  Lord  Byron  to  acquire  distinction 
as  well  in  oratory  as  in  poesy ;  but  Nature 
seems  to  set  herself  against  pluralities  in 
feme.  He  had  prepared  himself  for  this 
d^ate, — as  most  <»  the  best  orators  have 
done,  in  their  first  essays,  — not  only  by 
composing,  but  writing  down,  the  whole  of 
his  speech  beforehand.  The  reception  he 
met  with  was  flattering ;  some  of  the  noble 
speakers  on  his  own  side  complimented  him 
very  warmly ;  and  that  he  was  himself  highly 
pleased  with  his  success,  appears  from  the 
annexed  account  of  Mr.  Dallas,  which  gives 
a  lively  notion  of  his  boyish  elation  on  the 
occasion. 

**  When  he  left  the  great  chamber,  I  went 
and  met  him  in  the  passage  ;  he  was  glowing 
with  success,  and  much  agitated.  I  liad  an 
umbrella  in  my  right  hand,  not  expecting 
that  he  would  put  out  his  hand  to  me  ;  — 
in  my  haste  to  take  it  when  offered,  I  had 
advanced  my  left  hand  -^ '  What!'  said  he, 
'  give  your  friend  your  left  hand  upon  such  an 
occasion?'  I  showed  the  cause,  and  imme- 
diately changing  the  umbrella  to  the  other 
hand,  I  gave  him  my  right  hand,  which  he 
shook  and  pressed  warmly.  He  was  greatly 
elated,  and  repeated  some  of  the  comphments 
which  had  b^n  paid  to  him,  and  mentioned 
one  or  two  of  the  peers  who  had  desired  to 
be  introduced  to  him.  He  concluded  with 
saying,  that  he  had,  by  his  speech,  dven  me 
the  best  advertisonent  for  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage."  • 

The  speech  itself,  as  given  by  Mr.  Dallas 
firom  the  noble  speaker's  own  manuscript,  is 
pointed  and  vigorous  ;  and  the  same  sort  of 
mterest  that  is  felt  in  reading  the  poetry  of 
a  Burke,  may  be  gratified,  perhaps,  by  a 
few  specimens  of  3ie  oratory  of  a  Byron. 
In  the  very  opening  of  his  speech,  he  thus 
introduces  himself  by  the  melancholy  avowal, 
that  in  that  assembly  of  his  brother  nobles 
he  stood  almost  a  stranger. 

**  As  a  person  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  suffering  county,  though  a  stranger 
not  only  to  this  House  in  general,  but  to 
almost  every  individual  whose  attention  I 
presume  to  solicit,  I  must  claim  some  portion 
of  your  Lordships,  indulgence." 

The  following  extracts  comprise,  I  think, 
the  passages  of  most  spirit :  — 

"  When  we  are  told  that  these  men  are 
leagued  together,  not  only  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  comfort,  but  of  their  very 
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means  of  subsistence,  can  we  forget  that  it 
is  the  bitter  policy,  the  destructive  warfere, 
of  the  last  eighteen  years  which  has  de* 
stroyed  their  comfort,  your  comfort,  all 
men's  comfort ;  —  that  policy  which,  origi- 
nating with  '  great  statesmen  now  no  more,* 
has  survived  the  dead  to  become  a  curse  on 
the  living,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration I  These  men  never  destroyed  their 
looms  till  they  were  become  useless — worse 
than  useless ;  till  they  were  become  actual 
impediments  to  their  exertions  in  obtaining 
their  daily  bread.  Can  you  then  wonder 
that,  in  times  like  these,  when  bankruptcy, 
convicted  fraud,  and  imputed  fdonv,  are 
found  in  a  station  not  far  beneath  that  of 
your  Lordships,  the  lowest,  though  once 
most  useftil,  portion  of  the  people  should 
forget  their  duty  in  their  distresses,  and  be- 
come only  less  guilty  than  one  of  their 
representatives?  But  while  the  exalted 
offender  can  find  means  to  baffle  the  law, 
new  capital  punishments  must  be  devised, 
new  snares  of  death  must  be  spread  for  the 
wretched  mechanic  who  is  uunlshed  into 
guilt.  These  men  were  willing  to  dig,  but 
the  spade  was  in  other  hands  :  they  were 
not  ashamed  to  be§,  but  there  was  none  to 
relieve  them.  Theur  own  means  of  subsist- 
ence were  cut  off;  all  other  employments 
pre-occuppied  ;  and  their  excesses,  however 
to  be  deplored  or  condemned,  can  hardly  be 
the  subject  of  surprise. 

**  I  have  traversed  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Peninsula ;  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  most 
oppressed  provinces  of  Turkey ;  but  never, 
under  the  most  despotic  of  infidel  govern- 
ments, did  I  behold  such  squalid  wretched- 
ness as  I  have  seen  since  my  return,  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  Christian  country.  And 
what  are  your  remedies  ?  Afler  months  of 
inaction,  and  months  of  action  worse  than 
inactivity,  at  length  comes  forth  the  grand 
specific,  the  never-failing  nostrum  of  all  state 
physicians  from  the  days  of  Draco  to  the 
present  time.  Afler  feeling  the  pulse,  and 
shaking  the  head  over  tlie  patient,  prescribing 
the  usual  course  of  warm  water  and  bleeding 
—  the  warm  water  of  your  mawkish  poUce, 
and  the  lancets  of  your  military—- these 
convulsions  must  terminate  in  death,  the  sure 
consummation  of  the  prescriptions  of  all 
political  Sangrados.  Setting  aside  the  pal- 
pable injustice  and  the  certam  inefficiency  of 
the  bill,  are  there  not  capital  punishments 
sufficient  on  your  statutes  ?  Is  there  not 
blood  enough  upon  your  penal  code,  that 
more  must  be  poured  forth  to  ascend  to 
heaven  and  testify  against  you  ?  How  will 
you  carry  this  bill  into  effect?  Can  you 
commit  a  whole  county  to  their  own  prisons  ? 
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Will  you  erect  a  gibbet  in  every  field,  and 
hang  up  men  like  scare-crows  ?  or  will  ycm 
proceed  (as  you  must,  to  bring  this  measure 
mto  effect,)  bv  decimation ;  plwje  the  country 
under  mardai  law ;  dq)opulate  and  lay  waste 
all  around  you,  and  restore  Sherwood  Forest 
as  an  acceptable  sift  to  the  crown  in  its 
former  condition  of  a  royal  chase,  and  an 
asylum  for  outlaws  ?  Are  these  the  remedies 
for  a  starving  and  desperate  populace  ?  Will 
the  famished  wretch  who  has  braved  your 
bayonets    be    appalled    by  your   gibl^  ? 
Wnen  death  is  a  relief,  and  the  only  rdief  it 
appears  that  you  will  afford  him,  wul  he  be 
dragooned  into  tranquillity?  \^  that  which 
could  not  be  efiected  by  your  grenadiers,  be 
accomplished  by  your  executioners  ?    If  you 
proceed  by  the  forms  of  laws,  where  is  your 
evidence  ?    Those  who  refused  to  impiM»<*b 
their  accomplices,  when  transportation  only 
was  the  punishment,  will  hardly  be  tempted 
to  witness  against  them  when  death  is  the 
penalty.    With  all  due  deference  to  the 
noble  lords  opposite,  I  think  a  little  investi- 
gation, some  previous  inquiry,  would  induce 
even  them  to  change  their  purpose.    That 
most  favourite  state  measure,  so  marvellously 
efficacious  in  many  and  recent  instances, 
tempormng,  would  not  be  without  its  ad- 
vantage in  this.     When  a  proposal  is  made 
to  emancipate  or  relieve,  you  hesitate,  yoa 
deliberate  for  years,  you  temporise  and  tam- 
per with  the  minds  of  men ;  but  a  death-bill 
must  be  passed  off  hand,  without  a  thought 
of  the  consequences." 

In  reference  to  his  own  parliamentary  dis- 
lys,  and  to  this  maiden  q)eech  in  particular, 
find  the  following  remarks  in  one  of  his 
Journals:  — 

**  Sheridan's  liking  for  me  (whether  he 
was  not  mystifying  me  I  do  not  know,  bat 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and  others  told  me  that 
he  said  the  same  both  before  and  afto  he 
knew  me,)  was  founded  upon  'English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'  He  told  me 
that  he  did  not  care  about  poetry,  (or  about 
mine — at  least,  any  but  IhtU  poem  of  mine,) 
but  he  was  sure,  fi'om  IhtU  and  other  symptoms, 
I  should  make  an  orator,  if  I  would  but  take 
to  speaking,  and'  grow  a  parliament  man. 
He  never  ceased  harping  upon  this  to  me  to 
the  last  J  and  I  rememb^  my  old  tutor.  Dr. 
Drury,  had  the  same  notion  when  I  was  a 
boy ;  but  it  never  was  my  turn  of  indinatioo 
to  try.  I  spoke  once  oi'  twice,  as  all  young 
peers  do,  as  a  kind  of  introduction  into 
public  life  ;  but  dissipation,  shjrness,  haughty 
and  reserved  opinions,  together  with  the 
short  time  I  lived  in  England  after  my  ma- 
jority (only  about  five  years  in  all),  prevented 
me  fi'om  resuming  the  experiment.    As  hr 
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as  it  went,  it  was  not  discourag^,  parti- 
cularly my  iinl  speech  (I  spoke  three  or 
four  times  in  all) ;  but  just  after  it,  my  poem 
of  Childe  Harold  was  published,  and  nobody 
ever  thought  about  my  prote  afterwards,  nor 
indeed  did  I ;  it  became  to  me  a  secondary 
and  neglected  object,  though  I  sometimes 
wonder  to  myself  if  I  should  have  suc- 
ceeded." 

Bis  immediate  impressions  with  respect  to 
the  success  of  his  first  speech  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  letter  addressed  soon  after  to 
Mr.  Hodgson. 

Lcmm  90.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

**  8.  St.  Jamet'i  Street,  Bfarch  5. 181S. 

**  My  dear  Hodgson, 

"  Wp  are  not  answerable  for  reports  of 
speeches  in  the  papers ;  they  are  always 
giTcn  incorrectly,  and  on  this  occasion  more 
so  than  usual,  from  the  debate  in  the 
Conunons  on  the  same  night.  The  Morning 
Post  should  have  said  eighteen  years.  How- 
ever, you  will  find  the  speech,  as  spoken,  in 
the  Parliamentary  Register,  when  it  comes 
out.  Lords  Holland  and  Grenville,  parti- 
cularly the  latter,  paid  me  some  high  com- 
pliments in  the  course  of  their  speeches, 
as  you  may  have  seen  in  the  papers,  and 
Lords  Eldon  and  Harrowby  answered  me.  I 
have  had  many  marvellous  eulogies  repeated 
to  me  since,  m  person  and  by  proxy,  from 
divers  persons  mimttenal — yea,  mnuterial! 
—  as  well  as  oppositionists ;  of  them  I  shall 
only  mention  Sir  F.  Burdett.  He  says  it  is 
the  best  q)eech  by  a  lord  since  the  '  Lord 
knows  when,'  probably  from  a  fellow-feeling 
in  the  sentiments.  Lord  H.  tells  me  I  shaU 
beat  them  all  if  I  persevere ;  and  Lord  G. 
remari^ed  that  the  construction  of  some  of 
my  periods  are  very  like  Burkes ! !  And  so 
mucn  for  vanity.  I  spoke  very  violent  sen- 
tences with  a  sort  of  modest  impudence, 
abused  every  thing  and  every  body,  and 
put  the  Lord  Chancellor  very  much  out  of 
numour ;  and  if  I  may  believe  what  I  hear, 
have  not  lost  any  character  by  the  experiment. 
As  to  my  delivery,  loud  and  fluent  enough, 
perhaps  a  little  theatrical.  I  could  not 
recognise  myself  or  any  one  else  in  the  news- 
papers. 

•*My  poesy  comes  out  on  Saturday. 
Hobhouse  b  here ;  I  shall  tell  him  to  write. 
My  stone  b  gone  for  the  present,  but  I  fear 


1  [The  oooplet  ii  Dryden's : — 

"  Forgtveoesi  to  the  figured  doth  belong, 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong.*'] 

2  To  his  ilster,the  Honourable  Ifrt.  Leigh,  one  of  the 
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is  part  of  my  habit.    We  aU  talk  of  a  vbit 
to  Cambridge. 

"  Yours  ever,        "  B." 

Of  the  same  date  as  the  above  b  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Lord  Holland,  accompanying 
a  copy  of  hb  new  publication,  and  written  in 
a  tone  that  cannot  fail  to  give  a  high  idea  of 
hb  good  feeling  and  candour. 

LSTTBE91.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

«*  St.  Jamet'i  Street,  March  5. 181S. 

«  My  Lord, 

"  May  I  request  your  Lordship  to  ac- 
cept a  copy  of  the  thing  which  accompanies 
thb  note?  You  have  uready  so fiilly  proved 
the  truth  of  the  first  line  of  Pope's  couplet ', 

*'  *  Forgiveneu  to  the  li^ured  doth  belong,' 

that  I  long  for  an  opportunity  to  give  the  lie 
to  the  verse  that  lollows.  If  I  were  not 
perfectly  convinced  that  any  thing  I  may 
nave  formerly  uttered  in  the  boybh  rashness 
of  my  mbpiaced  resentment  had  made  as 
little  impression  as  it  deserved  to  make,  I 
should  hardly  have  the  confidence  —  perhaps 
your  Lordship  may  give  it  a  stronger  and 
more  appropriate  appellation  —  to  send  you 
a  quarto  ot  the  same  scribbler.  But  your 
Lordship,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  to-day,  is 
troubled  with  the  gout ;  if  my  book  can  pro- 
duce a  laugh  against  itself  or  the  author,  it 
will  be  of  some  service.  If  it  can  set  you 
to  tleepy  the  benefit  will  be  yet  greater  ;  and 
as  some  facetious  personage  observed  half  a 
century  ago,  that '  poetry  b  a  mere  drug,'  I 
offer  you  mine  as  a  humble  assistant  to  the 
'  eau  m^dicinale.'  I  trust  you  will  forgive 
thb  and  all  my  other  buffooneries,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
•*  Your  Lordship's  obliged  and 
"  Sincere  servant, 

"  Byron." 

It  was  within  two  days  after  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  Childe  Harold 
appeared  ^ ;  —  and  the  impression  which  it 
produced  upon  the  public  was  as  instanta- 
neous as  it  has  provttl  deep  and  lasting.  The 
permanence  of  such  success  genius  alone 
could  secure ;  but  to  its  instant  and  enthu- 
siastic burst,  other  causes,  besides  the  merit 
of  the  woik,  concurred. 

There  are  those  who  trace  in  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  Lord  Byron's  genius  strong 


first  presentation  copies  was  sent,  with  the  following  in- 
scription in  it : — 

"  To  AugusU,  my  dearest  sister,  and  my  best  friend, 
who  has  ever  lored  me  much  better  than  I  deserved,  this 
volume  Is  presented  by  \itit  father*^  son,  and  most  afite- 
Uonate  brother,  •*  B." 
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features  of  relationship  to  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  i'  who  think  that  theer^&t  events 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  wst  century, 
by  giving  a  new  impulse  to  men's  minds,  by 
habituating  them  to  the  daring  and  the  free, 
and  aUowing  full  vent  to  "  the  flash  and  out- 
break of  fiery  spirits,"  had  led  naturally  to 
the  production  of  such  a  poet  as  Byron  ; 
and  that  he  was,  in  short,  as  much  the  child 
and  representative  of  the  Revolution,  in 
poesy,  as  another  great  man  of  the  age, 
Napoleon,  was  in  statesmanship  and  warfare. 
Without  going  the  full  length  of  this  notion, 
it  will,  at  least,  be  conceded,  that  the  free 
loose  which  had  been  given  to  all  the  pas- 
sions and  energies  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  great  struggle  of  that  period,  together 
with  the  constant  spectacle  of  such  astound- 
ing vicissitudes  as  were  passing,  almost 
duly,  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  had  creat- 
ed, in  all  minds,  and  in  every  widk  of  in- 
tellect, a  taste  for  strong  excitement,  which 
the  stimulants  supplied  from  ordinary  sources 
were  insufficient  to  gratify  ;  —  that  a  tame 
deference  to  established  authorities  had  fall- 
en into  disrepute,  no  less  in  literature  than 
in  politics ;  and  that  the  poet  who  should 
breathe  into  his  songs  the  fierce  and  pas- 
sionate spirit  of  the  age,  and  assert,  untram- 
melled and  unawed,  the  high  dominion  of 
genius,  would  be  the  most  sure  of  an  audience 
toned  in  sympathy  with  his  strains. 

It  is  true  that,  to  the  licence  on  religious 
subjects,  which  revelled  through  the  first 
acts  of  that  tremendous  drama,  a  disposition 
of  an  opposite  tendencv  had,  for  some  time, 
succeeded.  Against  the  wit  of  the  scoffer, 
not  only  piety,  but  a  better  taste,  revolted  ; 
and  had  Lord  Byron,  in  touching  on  such 
themes  in  Childe  Harold,  adopted  a  tone  of 
levity  or  derision,  (such  as,  unluckily,  he 
sometimes  afterwards  descended  to,)  not  all 
the  originality  and  beauty  of  his  work  would 
have  secured  for  it  a  prompt  or  uncontest- 
ed triumph.  As  it  was,  however,  the  few 
dashes  ol  scepticism  with  which  he  darkened 
his  strain,  far  from  checking  his  popularity, 
were  among  those  attractions  which,  as  I 
have  said,  independent  of  all  the  charms  of 
the  poetry,  accelerated  and  heightened  its 
success.  The  religious  feeling  that  has 
sprung  up  through  Europe  since  the  French 
revolution — like  the  pohtical  principles  that 
liave  emerged  out  of  the  same  event  — 
in  rejecting  all  the  licentiousness  of  that 
period,  have  preserved  much  of  its  spuit 
of  freedom  and  inquiry ;  and,  among  the 
best  fioiits  of  this  enlarged  and  enlightened 
piety,  is  the  liberty  which  it  disposes  men 
to  accord  to  the  opinions,  and  even  heresies, 
of  others.     To  persons  thus  sincerely,  and, 
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at  the  same  time,  tolerantly,  devout,  tbe 
spectacle  of  a  great  mind,  like  that  of  Byron, 
labouring  in  the  eclipse  of  scepticism,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  an  object  of  deq>  and 
solemn  interest.  If  they  had  already  known 
what  it  was  to  doubt,  themselves,  they  would 
enter  into  his  fate  with  mournful  sympathy  ; 
while,  if  safe  in  the  tranquil  haven  of  filth, 
they  would  look  with  pity  on  one  who  was 
still  a  wanderer.  Besides,  erring  and  dark 
as  might  be  his  views  at  that  moment,  there 
were  circumstances  in  his  character  and  fiite 
that  gave  a  hope  of  better  thoughts  yet  dawn- 
ing upon  him.  From  his  temperament  and 
youth,  there  could  be  little  fear  that  he  was 
yet  hardened  in  his  heresies  ;  and  as,  for  a 
heart  wounded  like  his,  there  was,  they  knew, 
but  one  true  source  of  consolation,  so  it  was 
hoped  that  the  love  of  truth,  so  apparent  in 
all  he  wrote,  would,  one  day,  enable  him  to 
find  it. 

Another,  and  not  the  least  of  those  causes 
which  concurred  with  the  intrinsic  claims  of 
his  genius  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  tide  of 
success  that  now  flowed  upon  him,  was,  un- 
questionably, the  peculiarity  of  his  personal 
history  and  character.  There  had  been,  in 
his  very  first  introduction  of  himself  to  the 
public,  a  sufficient  portion  of  singularity  to 
excite  strong  attention  and  interest.  Wliile 
all  other  youths  of  talent,  in  his  high  station, 
are  heralded  into  life  by  the  applauses  and 
anticipations  of  a  host  of  fi*iends,  young  By- 
ron stood  forth  alone,  unannounced  by  either 
praise  or  promise,  —  the  representative  of 
an  ancient  house,  whose  name,  long  lost  in 
the  gloomy  solitudes  of  Newstead,  seemed 
to  have  just  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  half 
a  century  in  his  person.  The  circumstances 
that,  in  succession,  followed,  —  the  prompt 
v^our  of  his  reprisals  upon  the  assailants 
ofhis  fiame,  —  his  disappearance,  after  this 
achievement,  firora  the  scene  of  lus  triumph, 
without  deigning  even  to  watt  for  the  laurels 
which  he  had  earned,  and  his  departure 
on  a  far  pilgrimage,  whose  limits  he  left  to 
chance  and  fancy,  —  all  these  successive  in- 
cidents had  thrown  an  air  of  adventure  roond 
the  character  of  the  young  poet,  which  pr^ 
pared  his  readers  to  meet  naif-way  the  im- 

Eressions  of  his  genius.  Instead  of  findii^ 
im,  on  a  nearer  view,  fall  short  of  their 
imaginations,  the  new  features  of  his  dispo- 
sition now  disclosed  to  them  £eur  outwent,  in 
peculiarity  and  interest,  whatever  tbe3r  might 
nave  preconceived  ;  while  the  curiosity  wid 
sympathy,  awaken^  by  what  he  suffered  to 
transpire  ofhis  history,  were  still  more  hei^t- 
ened  by  the  mystery  of  his  allusions  to 
much  that  yet  remained  untold.  The  late 
losses  by  death  which  he  had  sustained. 
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and  which,  it  was  manifest,  he  most  deeply 
mourned,  eave  a  reality  to  the  notion  formed 
of  hhn  by  his  admirers  wliich  seemed  to  au- 
thorise them  in  imagining  still  more ;  and 
what  has  been  said  <n  the  poet  Young,  that 
he  found  out  the  art  of  "  making  the  public 
a  party  to  his  private  sorrows,**  may  be,  with 
infinitely  more  force  and  truth,  applied  to 
Lord  Byron. 

On  that  circle  of  society  with  whom  he 
came  immediately  in  contact,  these  personal 
influences  acted  with  increased  force,  from 
bein^  assisted  by  others,  which,  to  female 
imagmations  especially,  would  havepresented 
a  sufficiency  ot  attraction,  even  without  the 
great  qualities  joined  with  them.  His  youth, 
—  the  noble  beauty  of  his  countenance,  and 
its  constant  play  of  lights  and  shadows,  — 
the  gentleness  of  his  voice  and  manner  to  wo- 
men and  his  occasional  haughtiness  to  men, — 
the  alleged  singularities  of  his  mode  of  Ufe, 
which  kept  curiosity  alive  and  inquisitive, — 
all  these  lesser  traits  and  habitudes  concur- 
red towards  the  quick  spread  of  his  fame ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  among  many  purer 
sources  of  interest  in  his  poem,  the  allusions 
which  he  makes  to  instances  of  "  successful 
passion  "in  his  career  i  were  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  fimcies  of  that  sex, 
whose  weakness  it  is  to  be  most  easily  won 
by  those  who  come  recommended  by  the 
greatest  number  of  triumphs  over  others. 

That  his  rank  was  also  to  be  numbered 
among  these  extrinsic  advanti^es  appears  to^ 
have  been — partly,  perhaps,  from  a  feeling 
of  modesty  at  the  time — his  own  persuasion. 
•*  I  may  place  a  great  deal  of  it,**  said  he  to 
Bfr.  I^Ubs,  "  to  my  beinff  a  lord.**  It  mieht 
be  supposed  that  it  is  only  on  a  rank  ii^enor 
to  his  own  such  a  charm  could  operate  ;  but 
this  very  speech  is,  in  itself,  a  proof,  that  in 
BO  class  wnatever  is  the  advantage  of  being 
Doble  more  felt  and  appreciated  than  among 
nobles  themselves.  It  was,  also,  naturd 
that,  in  that  circle,  the  admiration  of  the 
new  poet  should  be,  at  least,  quickened  by 
Ae  consideration  that  he  had  sprung  up 
among  themselves,  and  that  their  order  had, 
at  length,  produced  a  man  of  genius,  by 
whom  the  arrears  of  contribution,  long  due 

>  ■*  Little  knew  she,  that  seeming  marble  heart. 
Now  nuuk*d  In  silence,  or  withheld  by  pride. 
Was  not  unskilftil  in  the  spoiler's  art. 
And  spread  its  snares  llcentions  far  and  wide." 
ChOde  Haroldt  Canto  II. 

We  have  here  another  instance  of  his  propensity  to 
ielf-mlsrcprecentatlon.  Howerer  great  might  hare  been 
the  irregidarities  of  his  college  life,  such  phrases  as  the 
**  art  of  the  spoiler  *'  and  *•  spreading  snares  "  were  In 
nowise  applicable  to  them.  [**  I  am  not  a  Joseph,** 
wrote  Lord  Byron,  in  1821,  •*  nor  a  Sdpio ;  but  I  can 


from  them  to  the  treasmy  of  English  liters^ 
ture,  would  be  at  once  fully  and  splendidly 
discharged. 

Altogether,  taking  into  consideration  the 
various  points  I  have  here  enumerated,  it 
.  may  be  asserted,  that  never  did  there  exist 
before,  and  it  is  most  probable  never  wiU  exist 
again,  a  combination  of  such  vast  mental 
power  and  surpassing  genius,  with  so  many 
other  of  those  advantages  and  attractions, 
by  which  the  world  is,  in  general,  dazzled 
and  captivated.  The  effect  was,  accordingly 
electric ;  —  his  fame  had  not  to  wait  for 
any  of  the  ordinary  gradations,  but  seemed 
to  spring  up,  like  the  palace  of  a  fairy 
tale,  in  a  nigtit.  As  he  himself  briefly  de- 
scribed it  in  his  roemcH^nda, — '*  I  awoke  one 
morning  and  found  mysefr  famous.**  The 
first  edition  of  his  work  was  disposed  of  in- 
stantly ;  and,  as  the  echoes  of  its  reputation 
multiplied  on  all  sides,  '*  Childe  Harold  '* 
and  *'Lord  Byron**  became  the  theme  of 
every  tongue.  At  his  door,  most  of  the 
leading  names  of  the  day  presented  them- 
selves, —  some  of  them  persons  whom  he 
had  much  wronged  in  his  Satire,  but  who 
now  forgot  their  resentment  in  generous  ad- 
miration. From  morning  till  night  the  most 
flattering  testimonies  of  ms  success  crowded 
his  table, — from  the  orave  tributes  of  the 
statesman  and  the  philosopher  down  to 
(what  flattered  him  still  more)  the  romantic 
billet  of  some  incogmta,  or  the  pressing  note 
of  invitation  from  some  fair  leader  of  fa- 
shion ;  and,  in  placed  of  the  desert  which  Lon- 
don had  been  to  him  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
he  now  not  only  saw  the  whole  splendid 
interior  of  High  Life  thrown  open  to  receive 
him,  but  feund  himself,  among  its  illustrious 
crowds,  the  most  distinguished  object. 

The  copyright  of  the  poem,  which  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Murray  for  600/.,  he  pre- 
sented,  in  the  most  debcate  and  unosten- 
tatious manner,  to  Mr.  Dallas  ^  saying,  at 
the  same  time,  tiiat  he  "  never  would  receive 
money  for  his  writings ;" — a  resolution,  the 
mixed  result  of  generosity  and  i»ide,  which 
he  afterwards  wisely  abandoned,  though 
borne  out  by  the  example  of  Swift  ^  and 
Voltaire,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  away  most 


safely  affirm,  that  I  nerer  in  my  life  seduced  any 
woman.**] 

s  **  After  speaking  to  him  of  the  sale,  and  settlhig  the 
new  edition,  I  said,  *  How  can  I  possibly  think  of  this 
rapid  sale,  and  the  profits  likdy  tc  ensue,  without  recol- 
lecting—*—* What  ? '— •  Think  what  sum  your  work  may 
produce.*—'  I  shall  be  rejoiced,  and  wish  it  doubled  and 
trebled ;  but  do  not  talk  to  me  of  money.  I  never  will  re- 
ceive money  for  my  writings.*  '*  ^Dallas's  BecoOecttam, 

>  In  a  letter  to  Pultcney,  12th  May,  1735,  Swift  says,     I 
••  1  never  got  a  Csrthing  for  any  thing  I  writ,  except  onc^    I 
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of  his  copyrights  to  Prault  and  other  book- 
sellers, and  received  books,  not  money,  for 
those  he  disposed  of  otherwise.  To  his 
young  friend,  Mr.  Harness,  it  had  been  his 
intention,  at  first,  to  dedicate  the  work,  but, 
on  further  consideration,  he  relinquished 
his  design  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman 
(which,  with  some  others,  is  unfortunately 
lost)  alleged,  as. his  reason  for  this  change, 
the  prejudice  which,  he  foresaw,  some  parts 
of  the  poem  would  raise  against  himself,  and 
his  fear  lest,  by  any  possibility,  a  share  of 
the  odium  might  so  far  extend  itself  to  his 
friend,  as  to  injure  him  in  the  profession  to 
which  he  was  about  to  devote  himself. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
1812. 

COLONEL  OREYILLB  AND  THE  ARGYLE  IN- 
STITUTION. —  ANECDOTES.  —  SENSITIYE- 
NBSS  OP  THE  POET  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OP  HIS  SATIRE.  —  SUPPRESSION  OP  THE 
tfEW  EDITION  OP  ENGLISH  BARDS,  ETC., 
OP  THE  CURSE  OP  MINERVA,  AND  OP  TUB 
HINTS  PROM  HORACE.  —  PARLIABTENT- 
ARY  ANECDOTES.  —  FASHIONABLE  LIFE. 
—  PRESENTATION  TO  THE  PRINCE  RE- 
GENT. —  LETTER  TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 
THEREON.  —  VISITS  TO  MIDDLETON,  AND 
TO  BOWOOD. — LORD  ERSKINE.  —  CHEEK 
CHESTER. — CHELTENHAM. — ADDRESS  ON 
THE  OPENING  OP  THE  NEW  THEATRE 
ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE. — MR.  BETTY,  THE 
ACTOR.  —  ANECDOTES.  —  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 

Not  lone  afler  the  publication  of  Childe 
Harold,  me  noble  author  paid  me  a  visit, 
one  momine,  and  putting  a  letter  into  my 
hands,  which  he  had  just  received,  requested 
that  I  would  undertake  to  manage  for  him 
whatever  proceedings  it  mieht  render  ne- 
cessary. This  letter,  I  found,  had  been  de- 
livered to  him  by  Mr.  Leckie  i  (a  gentleman 
well  known  by  a  work  on  Sicilian  afiairs), 
and  came  from  a  once  active  and  popular 
member  of  the  fashionable  world.  Colonel 
GreviUe, — its  purport  being  to  require  of  his 
Lordship,  as  author  of  '*  English  Bards,"  &c., 
such  reparation  as  it  was  in  his  power 
to  make  for  the  ii\jury  which,  as  Colonel 
GreviUe  conceived,  certain  passages  in  that 


and  that  by  Mr.  Pope's  prudent  management  for  me.*' 
[**  This  probahly  aUudet  to  GulUver's  Travels,  for  which 
Pope  certainly  obtained  from  the  boolueller  9001.  There 
may,  howerer,  be  some  question,  whether  this  sum  was 
not  left  at  Pope's  disposal,  as  well  as  that  which  he  got 
for  the  Miscellanies,  and  which  Swift  abandoned  to  him." 
—  8u  Waltbb  Scott,  Prose  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  432.] 


satire,  reflecting  upon  his  conduct  as  ma- 
nager of  the  ^gyle  Institution,  were  cal- 
culated to  inflict  upon  his  character.  In  the 
appeal  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  th&re  were 
some  expressions  of  rather  an  angry  cast, 
which  Lord  Byron,  though  fully  conscious  of 
the  length  to  which  he  himself  had  gone, 
was  but  little  inclined  to  brook,  and,  on  my 
returning  the  letter  into  his  hands,  he  saul, 
"  To  sucn  a  letter  as  that  there  can  be  but 
one  sort  of  answer."  He  agreed,  however, 
to  trust  the  matter  entirely  to  my  discretion, 
and  I  had,  shortly  afler,  an  interview  with 
the  friend  of  Colonel  GreviUe.  By  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  then  an  utter  stranger  to 
me,  I  was  received  with  much  court^,  and  i 
with  every  disposition  to  bring  the  afiair  in-  I 
trusted  to  us  to  an  amicable  issue.  On  my 
premising  that  the  tone  of  his  friend's  letter 
stood  in  the  way  of  ne^tiation,  and  that 
some  obnoxious  expressions  which  it  con- 
tained must  be  removed  before  I  could  pro- 
ceed a  single  step  towards  explanation,  he 
most  readily  consented  to  remove  this  ob- 
stacle. At  his  request  I  drew  a  pen  across 
the  parts  I  considered  obiectionable,  and  he 
undertook  to  send  me  the  letter  re-written 
next  momii^.  In  the  mean  time  I  received 
from  Lord  Byron  the  following  paper  for  my 
guidance :  — 

''  \^th  regard  to  the  passage  on  Mr.  Way's 
loss,  no  unfiur  play  was  hinted  at,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  book ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly added,  that  the  managers  were 
Ignorant  of  that  transaction.  As  to  the 
prevalence  of  play  at  the  Argyle,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  were  bUSards  and  tBce : 
—  Lord  B.  has  been  a  witness  to  the  use 
of  both  at  the  Argyle  Rooms.  These,  it  is 
presumed,  come  under  the  denomination  of 
play.  J£  play  be  allowed,  the  President  of 
the  Institution  can  hardlv  complain  of  bdng 
termed  the  'Arbiter  of  Play «,  —  or  what 
becomes  of  his  authority  ? 

"  Lord  B.  has  no  personal  animosity  to 
Colonel  Greville.  A  public  institution,  to 
which  he  himself  was  a  subscriber,  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  have  a  right  to  notice /»**- 
Hckfy.  Of  that  mstitution  Colonel  Greville 
was  the  avowed  director; — it  is  too  late 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  its  merits  or 
demerits. 

"Lord  B.  must  leave  the  discussion  of 


1  iGmM  Francis  Leckie,  Esq.,  author  of  an  **  ffia- 
torical  Survey  of  the  Foreign  AflUrs  of  Great  Britain,** 
an  **  Historical  Research  into  the  Nature  of  the  Balaoct 
of  Power  in  Europe,"  and  other  tracts.] 
s  ["  Behold  the  new  Petronius  of  the  day. 
Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play.** 

See  JVorks,  p,  431.] 
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the  reparation,  for  the  real  or  supposed  in- 
jury, to  Colonel  G.'s  fiiend,  and  Mr.  Moore, 
the  friend  of  Lord  B.  —  begging  them  to  re- 
collect that,  while  they  consider  Colonel  G.*s 
honour.  Lord  B.  must  also  maintain  his  own. 
If  the  business  can  be  settled  amicably. 
Lord  B.  will  do  as  much  as  can  and  ought 
to  be  done  b^  a  man  of  honour  towards  con- 
ciliation ; — if  not,  he  must  satisfy  Colonel  G. 
in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  his  further 
wishes." 

In  the  morning  I  received  the  letter,  in 
its  new  form,  from  Mr.  Leckie,  with  the  an- 
nexed note :  — 

"  My  dear  Sff, 

"  I  found  my  friend  very  ill  in  bed ;  he 
has,  however,  managed  to  copy  the  enclosed, 
with  the  alterations  proposea.  Perh^s  you 
may  wish  to  see  me  m  the  morning ;  I  shall 
thca^ore  be  glad  to  see  you  any  time  tDl 
twelve  o'clock.  If  you  rather  wish  me  to 
call  on  you,  tell  me,  and  I  shall  obey  your 
summons.    Yours,  very  truly, 

"  G.  R  Leckie." 

With  such  fecifities  towards  pacification, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  there  was 
but  little  delay  in  settling  the  matter  ami- 
cably. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  avail  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  of 
extracting  an  amusing  account  given  by  Lord 
Byron  himself  of  some  affidrs  of  this  de- 
scription, in  which  he  was,  at  different  times, 
employed  as  mediator. 

*'  I  have  been  called  in  as  mediator,  or 
second,  at  least  twenty  times,  in  violent 
ouarrels,  and  have  always  contrived  to  set- 
tle the  business  without  compromising  the 
honour  of  the  parties,  or  leading  them  to 
mortal  consequences,  and  this,  too,  sometimes 
in  very  difficult  and  delicate  circumstances, 
and  having  to  deal  with  very  hot  and  haughty 
spirits,  —  Irishmen,  gamesters,  guardsmen, 
<^tains,  and  comets  of  horse,  and  the  like. 
This  was,  of  course,  in  my  youth,  when  I 
lived  in  hot-headed  company.  I  have  had 
to  carry  challen^  from  gentlemen  to  noble- 
men, from  captains  to  captains,  from  lawyers 
to  counsellors,  and  once  from  a  clerrvman 
to  an  officer  in  the  Life  Guards ;  but  Ifound 
the  latter  by  £eur  the  most  difficult,  — 

*'  *  tocompoM 
The  bloody  duel  without  blowi/— 

the  business  being  about  a  woman :  I  must 
add,  too,  that  I  never  saw  a  woman  behave 
so  ill,  like  a  cold-blooded,  heartless  b—  as 
she  was,  —  but  very  handsome  for  all  that. 


0- 


A  certain  Susan  C  *  ♦  was  she  called.  I 
never  saw  her  but  once ;  and  that  was  to 
induce  her  but  to  say  two  words  (which  in 
no  degree  eompromised  herself),  and  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  saving  a  priest 
or  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry.  She  would  not 
sav  them,  and  neither  Nepean  >  nor  myself 
(the  son  of  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  and  a  fiiend 
to  one  of  the  parties)  could  prevail  upon 
her  to  say  them,  though  both  of  us  used  to 
deal  in  some  sort  with  womankind.  At  last 
I  managed  to  quiet  the  combatants  without 
her  taluman,  and,  I  believe,  to  her  great  dis- 
appointment :  she  was  the  damndest  b— 
that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  seen  a  great 
many.  Though  my  clei^man  was  sure  to 
lose  either  his  life  or  his  livins,  he  was  as 
warlike  as  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  woidd 
hardly  be  pacified ;  but  then  he  was  in  love, 
and  that  is  a  martial  passion." 

However  disagreeable  it  was  to  find  the 
consequences  of  his  Satire  thus  rising  up 
against  him  in  a  hostile  shape,  he  was  far 
more  embarrassed  in  those  cases  where  the 
retribution  took  a  friendly  form.  Being  now 
daily  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  receiving 
kindnesses  from  persons  who,  either  in 
themselves,  or  through  their  relatives,  had 
been  wounded  by  his  pen,  he  felt  every  fresh 
instance  of  courtesy  n'om  such  quarters  to 
be,  (as  he  sometimes,  in  the  strong  language 
of  Scripture,  expressed  it,)  like  "  heaping 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head."  He  was, 
indeed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  sensitive  to 
the  kindness  or  displeasure  of  those  he  lived 
with ;  and  had  he  passed  a  life  subject  to  the 
immediate  influence  of  society,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  ever  would  have  ven- 
tured upon  those  unbridled  bursts  of  energy 
in  which  he  at  once  demonstrated  and 
abused  his  power.  At  the  period  when  he 
ran  riot  in  his  Satire,  society  had  not  ^et 
caught  him  within  its  pale ;  and  in  the  tune 
of  his  Cains  and  Don  Juans,  he  had  a^ain 
broken  loose  from  it.  Hence,  his  instinct 
towards  a  life  of  solitude  and  independence, 
as  the  true  element  of  his  strength.  In  his 
own  domain  of  imagination  he  could  defy 
the  whole  world  ;  while,  in  real  life,  a  frown 
or  smile  could  rule  him.  The  fiicUity  with 
which  he  sacrificed  his  first  volume,  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  his  firiend,  Mr.  Becher,  is 
a  strong  proof  of  this  pliableness ;  and  in  the 
instance  of  Childe  Harold,  such  influence 
had  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Giffbrd  and  Mr. 
Dallas  on  his  mind,  that  he  not  only  shrunk 
from  his  original  design  of  identifying  himself 
with  his  hero,  but  surrendered  to  mem  one 
of  his  most  fiivourite  stanzas,  whose  hete- 


[Nov  Sir  Molineuz  Nepeen,  Bart.] 
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rodoxy  they  had  objected  to  ;  nor  is  it  too 
much,  perhaps,  to  conclude,  that  had  a  more 
extended  force  of  such  influence  then  acted 
upon  him,  he  would  have  consefted  to  omit 
the  sceptical  parts  of  his  poem  altogether. 
Certain  it  is  that,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  in  England,  no  such  doctrines  were 
ever  again  obtruded  on  his  readers  ;  and  in 
all  those  beautiful  creations  of  his  fancy, 
with  which  he  brightened  that  whole  period, 
keeping  the  public  eye  in  one  prolonged  gaze 
of  adimration,  both  the  bittem^to  and  the 
licence  of  his  impetuous  spirit  were  kept  ef- 
fectually under  control.  The  world,  indeed, 
had  yet  to  witness  what  he  was  capable  of 
when  emancipated  from  this  restraint.  For, 
graceful  and  powerful  as  were  his  flights 
while  society  had  still  a  hold  of  him,  it  was 
not  till  let  loose  from  the  leash  that  he  rose 
into  the  true  region  of  his  strength ;  and 
though  almost  in  proportion  to  that  strength 
was,  too  frequentlv,  nis  abuse  of  it,  yet  so 
magnificent  are  the  very  excesses  of  such 
energy,  that  it  is  impossible,  even  while  we 
condenm,  not  to  admire. 

The  occasion  by  which  I  have  been  led 
into  these  remarks,  —  namely,  his  sensi- 
tiveness on  the  subject  of  his  Satire,  —  is 
one  of  those  instances  that  show  how  easily 
his  gigantic  spirit  could  be,  if  not  held  down, 
at  least  entangled,  by  the  small  ties  of 
society.  The  aggression  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  was  not  only  past,  but,  by  many 
(^  those  most  injured,  fornven  ;  and  yet, — 
highly,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  the  credit  of 
his  social  feelings,  —  the  idea  of  living  fa- 
miliarly and  friendlily  with  persons,  re- 
specting whose  character  or  tdents  there 
were  such  opinions  of  his  on  record,  became, 
at  length,  insupportable  to  him  ;  and,  though 
far  advanced  m  a  fifUi  edition  of  **  English 
Bards,"  &c.,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of 
suppressing  the  Satire  altogether ;  and  orders 
were  sent  to  Cawthom,  the  publisher,  to 
commit  the  whole  impression  to  the  flames. 
At  the  same  time,  and  from  simDar  motives, 
—  aided,  I  rather  think,  by  a  friendly  re- 
monstrance from  Lord  Elgin,  or  some  of  his 
connections,  —  the  **  Curse  of  Minerva,"  a 
poem  levelled  against  that  nobleman,  and 
already  in  progress  towards  publication,  was 
also  sacrificed :  while  the  **  Hints  from  Ho- 
race,** though  containing  far  less  personal 
satire  than  either  of  the  others,  shared  their 
fate. 

To  exemplify  what  I  have  said  of  his 
extreme  sensibility  to  the  passing  sunshine 
or  clouds  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  1 
need  but  cite  the  following  notes,  addressed 
by  him  to  his  firiend  Mr.  William  Bankes, 
under  the  apprehension  that  this  gentleman 


was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  displeased 
with  him. 

LrmE9S.    TO  MR.  WILLIAM  BANKES. 

«*  April  n.  ISIS. 
"*  My  dear  Bankes, 

*'  I  feel  rather  hurt  (not  savagely}  at 
the  speech  you  made  to  me  last  n^t,  and 
my  hope  is,  that  it  was  only  one  of  your 
profane  jests.  I  should  be  very  sorry  that 
any  part  of  my  behaviour  should  ^e  yoo 
cause  to  suppose  that  I  think  higher  of 
myself,  or  otherwise  of  you  than  I  have 
always  done.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am 
as  much  the  humblest  of  your  servants  as  at 
Trin.  Coll. ;  and  if  I  have  not  been  at  home 
when  you  favoured  me  with  a  call,  the  loss 
was  more  mine  than  yours.  In  the  bustle 
of  buzzing  parties,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no 
rational  conversation ;  but  when  I  can  ei\joy 
it,  there  is  nobody's  I  can  prefer  to  your 
own.  Believe  me  ever  frdtfalully  and  most 
affectionately  yours, 

"Btbon.** 

LamadS.    TO  MB.  WILLUM  BANKES. 

"  My  dear  Bankes, 

**  My  eagerness  to  come  to  an  exphm* 
ation  has,  I  trust,  convinced  you  that 
whatever  my  unlucky  manner  might  inad- 
vertently be,  the  change  was  as  unintentioiial 
as  (if  mtended)  it  would  have  been  un- 
grateful. I  really  was  not  aware  that,  while 
we  were  together,  I  had  evinced  such  c<^ 
prices ;  that  we  were  not  so  much  in  each 
other's  company  as  I  could  have  wished,  I 
well  know,  but  I  think  so  acute  an  obterver 
as  yourself  must  have  perceived  enough  to 
expkdn  thk,  without  supposing  any  sli^t  to 
one  in  whose  society  I  nave  pride  and  plea- 
sure. RecoUect  that  I  do  not  allude  nere 
to  '  extended*  or  '  extending'  acquaintances, 
but  to  circumstances  you  will  understand,  I 
think,  on  a  little  reflection. 

*'  And  now,  my  dear  Bankes,  do  not 
distress  me  by  supposing  that  I  can  think  of 
you,  or  you  of  me,  otherwise  than  I  trust 
we  have  long  thought.  You  told  me  not 
long  ago  that  my  temper  was  improved,  and 
I  shomd  be  sorry  that  opinion  should  be 
revoked.  Believe  me,  your  friendship  is  of 
more  account  to  me  than  all  those  absurd 
vanities  in  which,  I  fear,  you  concave  me 
to  take  too  much  interest.  I  have  never 
disputed  your  superiority,  or  doubted  (se- 
riously) your  ^ood  will,  and  no  one  wall 
ever  *make  imschief  between  us*  without 
the  sincere  regret  on  the  part  <^  your  ever 
affectionate,  &c. 

'*  P.S.— I  shall  see  you,  I  hope,  at  Lady 
Jersey's.    Hobhouse  goes  also." 
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In  the  month  of  April  he  was  again 
tempted  to  try  his  success  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Do- 
Doughmore  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
d^ms  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  delivered  his 
sentiments  strongly  in  &vour  of  the  propo< 
sition.  His  display,  on  this  occasion,  seems 
to  have  been  less  promising  than  in  his  first 
essay.  His  delivery  was  thought  mouth- 
ing and  theatrical,  being  infected,  I  take 
for  granted  (having  never  heard  him  speak 
in  I^irliament),  with  the  same  chanting  tone 
that  disfigured  his  recitation  of  poetry,  — 
a  tone  contracted  at  most  of  tne  public 
schools,  but  more  particularly,  perhaps,  at 
Harrow,  and  encroaching  just  enough  on 
the  boundaries  of  song  to  offend  those  ears 
most  by  which  song  is  best  enjoyed  and 
understood. 

On  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  for  a 
change  of  ministry  which  tocML  place  during 
this  session,  I  find  the  foUowii^  anecdotes 
recorded  in  his  note-book :  — 

"  At  the  opposition  meeting  of  the  peers 
in  1812,  at  Lord  Orenville*s,  when  Lord 
Grey  and  he  read  to  us  the  correspondence 
upon  Moira's  negotiation,  I  sate  next  to  the 
present  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  said, '  What 
IS  to  be  done  next?'  —  *  Wake  the  Duke  of 
Norfi^lk'  (who  was  snorinc  away  near  us), 
replied  he :  '  I  don't  think  the  negotiators 
have  left  any  thing  else  for  us  to  do  this  turn.' 

**  In  the^  debate,  or  rather  discussion, 
afterwards  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  that 
very  question,  I  sate  immediately  behind 
Lord  Moira,  who  was  extremely  annoyed  at 
Grey's  speech  unon  the  sulyect ;  and,  while 
Grey  was  speaking,  turned  round  to  me 
repeatedly,  and  asked  me  whether  I  agreed 
with  him.  It  was  an  awkward  question  to 
me  who  had  not  heard  both  sides.  Moira 
kept  repeating  to  me, '  It  was  not  to,  it  was 
so  and  so,'  Ac.  I  did  not  know  very  well 
what  to  think,  but  I  sympathised  with  the 
acuteness  ofhis  feelings  upon  the  subject." 

The  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims  was, 
it  is  well  known,  brought  forward  a  second 
time  this  session  by  I^rd  Wellesley,  whose 
motion  for  a  fiiture  consideration  of  the 
question  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 
In  reference  to  this  division,  another  rather 
amusing  anecdote  is  thus  related. 

"  Lord  Eldon  affects  an  imitation  of  two 
very  different  Chancellors,  Thurlow  and 
Loughborough,  and  can  indulge  in  an  oath 
now  and  then.  On  one  of  the  debates  on 
the  Catholic  question,  when  we  were  either 
equal  or  withm  one  (I  forget  which),  I  had 
been  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  a  ball,  which 
I  quitted,  I  confess,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
to  emancipate  five  millions  oH  people.     I 


(^ 


came  in  late,  and  did  not  go  immediately 
into  the  body  of  the  House,  but  stood  just 
behind  the  woolsack.  Eldon  turned  round, 
and,  catchmg  my  eye,  immediately  said  to  a 
peer,  (who  had  come  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  woolsack,  as  is  the  custom 
of  his  firiends,)  *  Damn  them  I  they'll  have 
it  now,  —  by  G — d!  the  vote  that  is  just 
come  in  will  give  it  them.' " 

During  all  this  time,  th^  impression  which 
he  had  produced  in  society,  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  man,  went  on  daily  increasing  ;  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  current  of  fiishionable  life,  and  min- 
gled in  all  the  gay  scenes  through  which  it 
led,  showed  that  the  novelty,  at  least,  of  this 
mode  of  existence  had  charms  for  him,  how- 
ever he  might  estimate  its  pleasures.  That 
sort  of  vanity  which  is  almost  inseparable 
fix>m  genius,  and  which  consists  in  an  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  self. 
Lord  Byron,  I  need  not  say,  possessed  in  no 
ordinary  degree ;  and  never  was  there  a  ca- 
reer in  which  this  sensibility  to  the  opinions 
of  others  was  exposed  to  more  constant  and 
various  excitement  than  that  on  which  he 
was  now  entered.  I  find  in  a  note  of  my 
own  to  him,  written  at  this  period,  some 
jesting  allusions  to  the  **  circle  of  star-gazers" 
whom  I  had  left  around  him  at  some  party 
on  the  preceding  night ; — and  such,  in  fact, 
was  the  flattering  ordeal  he  had  to  undergo 
wherever  he  went.  On  these  occasions,  — 
particularly  before  the  range  of  his  acquaint- 
ance had  become  sufficiently  extenaed  to 
set  him  wholly  at  his  ease,  —  his  air  and 
port  were  those  of  one  whose  better  thoughts 
were  elsewhere,  and  who  looked  with  me- 
lancholyabstracdon  on  the  gay  crowd  around 
him.  This  deportment,  so  rare  in  such 
scenes,  and  so  accordant  with  the  romantic 
notions  entertained  of  him,  was  the  result 
partly  of  shyness,  and  partly,  perhaps,  of 
that  love  of  eff*ect  and  impression  to  which 
the  poetical  character  of  ms  mind  naturally 
led.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  amus- 
ing and  delightfiil  than  the  contrast  which 
his  manners  afterwards,  when  we  were 
alone,  presented  to  his  proud  reserve  in  the 
brilliant  circle  we  had  Just  left.  It  was  like 
the  bursting  gaietv  ot  a  boy  let  loose  from 
school,  and  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  extent 
of  ftm  or  tricks  of  which  he  was  not  capable. 
Finding  him  invariably  thus  lively  when  we 
were  together,  I  often  rallied  hun  on  the 
gloomy  tone  of  his  poetry,  as  assumed  ;  but 
his  constant  answer  was  (and  I  soon  ceased 
to  doubt  of  its  truth,)  that,  though  thus 
merry  and  fiill  of  laughter  with  those  he 
liked,  he  was,  at  heart,  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  wretches  in  existence. 
M  2 
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Among  the  numerous  notes  which  I 
received  from  him  at  this  time,  —  some  of 
them  relating  to  our  joint  engagements  in 
!  society,  and  others  to  matters  now  better 
forgotten,  —  I  shall  select  a  few  that  (as 
showing  his  haunts  and  habits)  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  uninteresting. 

"  March  25.  1812. 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
you,  Thomas  Moore,  stand  indicted  —  no — 
mvited,  by  special  and  particular  solicitation, 
to  Lady  C.  L  *  **s  [Caroline  Lamb's!  to- 
morrow evening,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock, 
where  you  will  meet  with .  a  civil  reception 
and  decent  entertainment.  Pray,  come  —  I 
was  so  examined  after  you  this  morning, 
that  I  entreat  you  to  answer  in  person. 
"  Believe  me,"  &c. 

"  Friday  noon. 

"  I  should  have  answered  your  note  yes- 
terday, but  I  hoped  to  have  seen  you  this 
morning.  I  must  consult  with  you  about  the 
day  we  dine  with  Sir  Francis.  I  suppose 
we  shall  meet  at  Lady  Spencer's  to-night. 
I  did  not  know  that  you  were  at  Miss  Berry's 
the  other  night,  or  I  should  have  certainly 
gone  there. 

"  As  usual,  I  am  in  all  sorts  of  scrapes, 
though  none,  at  present,  of  a  martial  de- 
scription. 

"Believe  me,"  &c. 

**  May  8. 1812. 

"  I  am  too  proud  of  being  your  friend,  to 
care  with  whom  I  am  linked  in  your  esti- 
mation, and,  God  knows,  I  want  friends 
more  at  this  time  than  at  any  other.  I  am 
*  taking  care  of  myself*  to  no  great  purpose. 
If  you  knew  my  situation  in  every  point  of 
view,  you  would  excuse  apparent  and  un- 
intentional neglect.  I  shall  leave  town,  I 
think  ;  but  do  not  you  leave  it  without 
seeing  me.  I  wish  you,  from  my  soul,  every 
happiness  you  can  wish  yourself ;  and  I  think 
you  have  taken  the  road  to  secure  it.  Peace 
be  with  you!  I  fear  she  has  abandoned  me. 
"Ever,''&c. 

)  He  had  taken  a  window  opposite  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  accompanied  on  the  occasion  by  his  old  schoolfellows, 
Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  John  Madocks.  They  went  together 
from  some  assembly,  and,  on  their  arriving  at  the  spot, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  not  finding  the  house 
that  was  to  receive  them  open,  Mr.  Madocks  undertook 
to  rouse  the  inmates,  while  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Bailey 
sauntered,  arm  in  arm,  up  the  street.  During  this  In- 
terval, rather  a  palnftil  scene  occurred.  Seeing  an  un- 
fortunate woman  lying  on  the  steps  of  a  door.  Lord 
Byron,  with  some  expression  of  compassion,  offered  her 
a  few  shillings  ;  but,  histead  of  accepting  them,  she  vio- 
lently pushed  away  his  hand,  and,  starthig  up  with  a  yell 


"  May  90.  181S. 

"  On  Monday,  after  sitting  up  all  ni^t,  I 
saw  Bellingham  launched  into  eternity  *,  and 
at  three  the  same  day  1  saw  *  *  *  launched 
into  the  country. 

"  I  believe,  in  the  beginning  of  June^  I 
shall  be  down  for  a  few  days  in  Notts.  If 
so,  I  shall  beat  you  up  *  en  passant '  with 
Hobhouse,  who  is  endeavouring,  like  yoa 
and  every  body  else,  to  keep  me  out  of 
scrapes. 

"  I  meant  to  have  written  you  a  long  letter, 
but  I  find  I  cannot.  If  any  thing  remark- 
able occurs,  you  will  hear  it  from  me — if 
good ;  if  body  there  are  plenty  to  tell  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  do  you  be  happy. 

"  Ever  yours,  &c 

"  P.  S.  —  My  best  wishes  and  respects  to 
Mrs.  *  *  [Moore] ; — she  is  beautiful.  I  may 
say  so  even  to  you,  for  I  was  never  more 
struck  with  a  countenance." 

Among  the  tributes  to  his  fame,  this 
spring,  it  should  have  been  mentioned  that, 
at  some  evening  party,  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented,  at  that  royal  person- 
age's own  desire,  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
"  The  Regent,"  says  Mr.  Dallas, "  expressed 
his  admiration  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 
and  continued  a  conversation,  which  so  fas- 
cinated the  poet,  that  had  it  not  been  for  an 
accidental  deferring  of  the  next  levee,  he 
bade  friir  to  become  a  visiter  at  Carlton 
House,  if  not  a  complete  courtier." 

After  this  wise  prognostic,  the  writer 
adds,  —  "I  called  on  him  on  the  morning 
for  which  the  levee  had  been  appointed, 
and  found  him  in  a  full-dress  court  suit  of 
clothes,  with  his  fine  black  hair  in  powder, 
which  by  no  means  suited  his  countenance. 
I  was  surprised,  as  he  had  not  told  me  that 
he  should  go  to  court ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for 
his  intention,  by  his  observms  that  he  could 
not  in  decency  but  do  it,  as  me  R^ent  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  say  that  he  hoped 
to  see  him  soon  at  Carlton  House." 

In  the  two  letters  that  follow  we  find  his 
own  account  of  the  introduction. 


of  laughter,  began  to  mimic  the  lameness  of  his  gait. 
He  did  not  utteFa  word ;  but  '*  I  could  feel,*'  said  Mr. 
Bailey,  "his  arm  trembling  within  mine,  as  we  letk 
her." 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  menttooing  aaottMr 
anecdote  connected  with  his  lameness.  In  coming  out, 
one  night,  tram  a  ball,  with  Mr.  Rogers,  as  they  were  od 
their  way  to  their  carriage,  one  of  the  link-boys  ran  oo 
before  Lord  Byron,  crying,  "  This  way,  my  Lord.** — 
"  He  seems  to  know  you,**  said  Mr.  Rogers.  —  **  Kaow 
me  I"  answered  Lord  Byron,  with  some  degree  of  bit- 
temess  in  liis  tone'^  "  erory  one  knows  me, —  I  am  de» 
formed.'* 
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94.     TO  LOBD  HOLLAND. 

«  June  25. 1812. 
«  My  dear  Lord, 

**  I  must  appear  very  ungrateful,  and 
have,  indeed,  been  very  negligent,  but  till 
last  night  I  was  not  apprised  of  Lady  Hol- 
land's restoration,  and  I  shall  call  to-morrow 
to  have  the  satisfiu^don,  I  trust,  of  hearing 
that  she  is  well.  —  I  hope  that  neither  politics 
iKV  gout  have  assailed  your  Lordship  since 
I  last  saw  vou,  and  that  you  also  are  '  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.' 

"The  other  night,  at  a  ball,  I  was  pre- 
sented by  order  to  our  gracious  Regent,  who 
honoured  me  with  some  conversation,  and 
professed  a  predilection  for  poetry.  —  I  con- 
fess it  was  a  most  unexpected  honour,  and 
I  thou^t  of  poor  Brummeirs  adventure, 
with  some  apprehension  of  a  similar  blunder. 
I  have  now  great  hope,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 

S^e's  decease,  of  *  warbling  truth  at  court,' 
e  Mr.  Midlet  of  indifferent  memory.  — 
Consider,  one  hundred  marks  a  year !  besides 
the  wine  and  the  disgrace ;  but  then  remorse 
would  make  me  drown  myself  in  my  own 
butt  before  the  yearns  end,  or  the  finishing 
of  my  first  dithjrrambic.  —  So  that,  after  all, 
I  shall  not  meditate  our  laureate's  death  by 
pen  or  poison. 

"  Will  vou  present  my  best  respects  to 
Lady  Holland?  and  beheve  me  hers  and 
yours  very  sincerely." 

Hie  second  letter,  entering  much  more 
fiiDy  into  the  particulars  of  this  interview 
with  Royalty,  was  in  answer,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, to  some  inquiries  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (then  Mr.  Scott)  had  addressed  to 
him  on  the  subject ;  and  the  whole  account 
reflects  even  still  more  honour  on  the  So- 
vereign himself  than  on  the  two  poets. 

LsmBdS.    TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 
**  St.  Jamet'f  Street,  Jaly  6. 1812. 

«Sr, 

"  I  have  just  been  honoured  with  your 
letter.  —  I  feel  sorry  that  you  should  have 
thou^t  it  worth  while  to  notice  the  '  evil 
woru  of  my  nonage,'  as  the  thing  is  suppressed 
vohmtarilyy  and  your  explanation  is  too  kind 
not  to  give  me  pain.  The  Satire  was 
written  when  I  was  veiy  young  and  very 
angry,  and  fidly  bent  on  displaying  my  wrath 
and  my  wit,  and  now  I  am  haunted  by  the 


^  (**  There,  too,  he  um  (whate*er  he  vaxj  be  now) 
A  Prince,  the  prince  of  princes  at  the  time, 
'  With  ftadnation  in  hit  rery  bow. 

And  ftill  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime* 


6 


^osts  of  my  wholesale  assertions.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  praise  ;  and 
now,  waving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  you  of 
the  Prince  Regent.  He  ordered  me  to  be 
presented  to  him  at  a  ball ;  and  after  some 
sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  fi-om  royal  lips, 
as  to  my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of 
you  and  your  immortalities :  he  preferred 
you  to  every  bard  past  and  present,  and  asked 
which  of  your  works  pleased  me  most.  It 
was  a  difficult  question.  I  answered,  I 
thought  the  "  Lay."  He  said  his  own  opinion 
was  nearly  similar.  In  speaking  of  the 
others,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  you  more 
particularly  the  poet  of  Princes,  as  they  never 
appeared  more  fascinating  than  in  '  Marmion' 
and  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  He  was  pleased 
to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on  the  description 
of  your  Jameses  as  no  less  royal  than  poet- 
ical. He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and 
yourself,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with 
both  ;  so  that  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Turks  and  your  humble  servant)  you  were 
in  very  good  company.  I  defy  Murray  to 
have  exaggerated  his  Koyal  Highness's  opi- 
nion of  your  powers,  nor  can  I  pretend 
to  enumerate  all  he  said  on  the  subject ; 
but  it  may  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  it 
was  conveyed  in  language  which  would  only 
suffer  by  my  attempting  to  transcribe  it,  and 
with  a  tone  and  taste  which  gave  me  a  very 
high  idea  of  his  abilities  and  accomplish- 
ments, which  I  had  hitherto  considered  as 
confined  to  manners,  certamly  superior  to 
those  of  any  living  genileman.^ 

**  This  interview  was  accidental.  I  never 
went  to  the  levee ;  for  having  seen  the  courts 
ofMussulman  and  Catholic  sovereigns,  my  cu- 
riosity was  sufficiently  allayed  ;  and  my  poli- 
tics being  as  perverse  as  my  rhymes,  I  had,  in 
&ct,  *  no  busmess  there.'  To  be  thus  praised 
by  your  Sovereign  must  be  gratiMng  to  you ; 
and  if  that  sratffication  is  not  alloyed  by  the 
communication  being  made  through  me,  the 
bearer  of  it  will  consider  himself  very  fortu- 
nately and  sincerely, 

**  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
"Byron." 

"P.  S. — Excuse  this  scrawl,  scratched 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  just  after  a  journey. 

During  the  summer  of  this  vear,  he  paid 
visits  to  some  of  his  noble  fiiends,  and,  among 
others,  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne.    "  In  1812,"  he  says, 


Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  hrow. 

He  had  then  the  grac«».  too,  rare  in  erery  dime. 
Of  heing,  without  alloy  of  CDp  or  beau, 
A  finlsh'd  gentleman  trojn  top  to  toe.** 

Dom  Juan,  c  xii.  st.  84.    Worlu,  p.  726.] 
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"  at  Middleton  (Lord  Jersey's^,  amongst  a 
goodly  company  of  lords,  ladies,  and  wits, 
&c.,  there  was  *  *  *. » 

"  Erskine,  too !  Erskine  was  there  «  ; 
good,  but  intolerable.  He  jested,  he  talked, 
he  did  every  thing  admirably,  but  then  he 
w(mld  be  applauded  for  the  same  thing  twice 
over.  He  would  read  his  own  verses,  his 
own  paragraph,  and  tell,  his  own  story  again 
and  again  ;  and  then  the  *  Trial  by  Jury ! !  I* 
I  almost  wished  it  abolished,  for  I  sat  next 
him  at  dinner.  As  I  had  read  his  published 
speeches,  there  was  no  occasion  to  repeat 
them  to  me. 

"  C  *  *    (the    fox-hunter),    nicknamed 

*  Cheek  C  »  *  [Chester],  and  I  sweated  the 
claret,  being  the  only  two  who  did  so. 
C  *  *,  who  loves  his  bottle,  and  had  no 
notion  of  meeting  with  a  *  bon-vivant  *  in  a 
scribbler  3,  in  making  my  eulogy  to  somebody 
one  evening,  summed  it  up  in  —  *  By  G — d 
he  drinks  like  a  man.' 

"  Nobody  drank,  however,  but  C*  *  and 
I.  To  be  sure,  there  was  little  occasion, 
for  we  swept  off  what  was  on  the  table  (a 
most  splenmd  board,  as  may  be  supposed,  at 
Jersey's)  very  sufficiently.     However,  we 

*  carried  our  hquor  discreetly,'  like  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine." 

In  the  month  of  August  this  year,  on  the 
completion  of  the  new  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane,  the  Committee  of  Management, 
desirous  of  procuring  an  Address  for  the 
opening  of  the  theatre,  took  the  rather 
novel  mode  of  inviting,  by  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers,  the  competition  of  all  the 
poets  of  the  day  towards  this  object.  Though 
the  contributions  that  ensued  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
Committee  that  there  was  any  one  among 
the  number  worthy  of  selection.  In  this 
difficulty  it  occurred  to  Lord  Holland,  that 
they  could  not  do  better  than  have  recourse 
to  Lord  Byron,  whose  popularity  would 
give  additional  vogue  to  the  solemnity  of 
their  opening,  and  to  whose  transcendent 
claims,  as  a  poet,  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
(though  without  sufficient  allowance,  as  it 


1  A  rerlew.  somewhat  too  critical,  of  some  of  the  guests 
is  here  omitted. 

*  [••  There  also  were  two  wiu  by  acclamation. 

Longbow  ftam  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  the 
Tweed, 
Both  lawyers  and  both  men  of  education. 
But  Strongbow's  wit   was  of  more   pollsh'd 
breed,"  &c. 

Don  Juan^  c.  ziU.  st.  92.] 

*  For  the  first  day  or  two,  at  llllddleton,  he  did  not 
jofai  his  noble  host's  party  till  after  dinner,  but  took  his 
scanty  repast  of  biscuits  and  soda-water  in  his  own  room. 
Being  told  by  somebody  that  the  genUeman  abore  men- 


G= 


E roved,  for  the  irritability  of  the  brother- 
ood,)  even  the  rejected  candidates  them- 
selves would  bow  without  a  murmur.  The 
first  result  of  this  application  to  the  noble 
poet  will  be  learned  from  what  follows. 

Lbttbb  96.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND* 

**  Cheltenham,  September  10.  ISIS. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  The  lines  which  I  sketched  off  on 
your  hint  are  still,  or  rather  were^  in  an 
unfinished  state,  for  I  have  just  committed 
them  to  a  flame  more  decisive  than  that  of 
Drury.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
should  hardly  wish  a  contest  with  Philo- 
drama — Philo-Drury — Asbestos,  H**,  and 
all  the  anonymes  and  synonymes  of  Com- 
mittee candidates.  Senously,  I  think  you 
have  a  chance  of  something  much  better ;  for 
prologuising  is  not  my  forte,  and,  at  all  events, 
either  my  pride  or  my  modesty  won't  let 
me  incur  the  hazard  of  having  my  riiymes 
buried  in  next  month's  Magazine,  under 
*  Essays  on  the  Murder  of  Mr;  Perceval,' 
and  *  Cures  for  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog,'  as 
poor  Goldsmith  complained  of  the  fate  of  &r 
superior  performances.  ^ 

"  I  am  still  sufficiently  interested  to  wish 
to  know  the  successfiil  candidate  ;  and, 
amongst  so  many,  I  have  no  doubt  some 
will  be  excellent,  particularly  in  an  age  when 
writing  verse  is  the  easiest  of  all  attainments. 

**  I  cannot  answer  your  intelligence  with 
the  *  like  comfort,'  unless,  as  you  are  deeply 
theatrical,  you  may  wish  to  hear  of  Mr.  *  « 
[Betty],  whose  acting  is,  I  fear,  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  London  engagement  into 
which  the  managers  of  Covent  Garden  have 
lately  entered.  His  figure  is  fat,  his  features 
flat,  his  voice  unmanageable,  his  action  un- 
graceful, and,  as  Diggory  ^  says,  *  I  defy  him 
to  eortort  that  d — dmuffin  mce  of  his  into 
madness.'  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  hixn  in 
the  character  of  the  *  Elephant  on  the  slack 
rope ;'  for,  when  I  last  saw  him,  I  was  in 
raptures  vrith  his  performance.  But  then  I 
was  sixteen  —  an  age  to  which  all  London 
condescended  to  subside.    After  all,  much 

tioned  had  pronounced  snch  habits  to  be  **  effeubwre,** 
he  resolTed  to  show  the  **  foxhunter  '*  that  he  coold  be^ 
on  occasion^  as  good  a  bon^vant  as  Unn^  and,  hf  bis 
prowess  at  the  claret  next  day,  after  dfainer,  drew  forth 
from  Mr.  C  *  *  the  eulogiiun  here  recorded. 

*  ["  The  public  were  more  Importantly  emidoj«d, 
than  to  obsenre  the  easy  simplicity  of  my  style,  or  the 
harmony  of  my  periods.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  throwa 
off  to  oblirion.  My  essays  were  boried  among  the  easaya 
upon  liberty,  eastern  tales,  and  cures  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.*' ^GoUsmith*s  Mi$e.  Workt,  toL  fl.  p.  lOS. 
ed.  1637.] 

*  [In  the  force  of  "  AU  the  World's  a  Stage.'*] 
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better  judges  have  admired,  and  may  afain ; 
but  I  Tenture  to  *  prognosticate  a  prophecv' 
(lee  tbe  Courier),  that  he  will  not  succeed. 
**  80,  poor  dear  Rogers  has  stuck  &st  on 
•the  brow  of  the  mighty  Hdvellyn'  —  I 
hope  not  for  ever*  My  best  respects  to 
Lady  H. : — her  departure,  with  that  of  my 
other  friends,  was  a  sad  event  for  me,  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  cynical  so- 
litude. 'By  the  waters  of  Cheltenham  I 
sat  down  and  drmnkf  when  I  remembered 
thee,  oh  Georgiana  Cottage!  As  for  our 
Aofpf,  we  hanged  them  up  upon  the  willows 
that  grew  thereby.  Then  they  said.  Sing 
us  a  song  of  Drury  Lane,'  &c. ; — but  I  am 
dumb  and  dreary  as  the  Israelites.  The 
watei^p  have  disordered  me  to  my  heart's 
content — you  were  right,  as  you  always  are. 
Believe  me  ever  your  obliged  and  afiec* 
tkmate  servant, 

"Byron." 

The  request  of  the  Conunittee  for  his  aid 
having  been,  still  more  ursentlv,  repeated, 
he,  at  length,  notwithstandmg  the  difficull^ 
and  invicUousness  of  the  task,  from  his 
strong  wish  to  oblige  Lord  Holland,  con- 
sented to  undertake  it  $  and  the  quick  suc^ 
ceeding  notes  and  letters,  which  he  addressed, 
during  the  com^etion  of  the  Address,  to  his 
noble  friend,  afford  a  proof  (m  conjunction 
with  others  of  still  more  interest,  yet  to  be 
cited)  of  the  pains  he,  at  this  time,  took  in 
improving  ana  polishing  his  first  conceptions, 
and  the  miportance  he  wisely  attach^  to  a 
judicious  choice  of  epithets  as  a  means  of  en- 
riching both  the  music  and  the  meaning  of 
his  verse.  They  also  show, — what,  as  an 
illustration  of  his  character,  is  even  still 
more  valuable, — the  exceeding  pliancy  and 
eood  humour  with  which  he  coiud  yield  to 
friendly  suggestions  and  criticisms ;  nor  can 
it  be  Questioned,  I  think,  but  that  the  do- 
cility tnus  invariably  exhibited  by  him,  on 
points  where  most  poets  are  found  to  be 
tenacious  and  irritable,  was  a  quality  natural 
to  his  disposition,  and  such  as  might  have 
been  turned  to  account  in  &r  more  important 
matters,  had  he  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  persons  capable  of  understanding 
and  guiding  him. 

The  folk>wing  are  a  few  of  those  hastv 
notes,  on  the  simject  of  the  Address,  which 
I  allude  to : — 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*'  September  82. 1812. 

"  My  dear  Lord. 

**  In  a  day  or  two  I  will  send  you  some- 
thing which  you  will  still  have  the  liberty  to 
reject  if  you  dislike  it.    I  should  like  to 


0= 


have  had  more  time,  but  will  do  my  best, — 
but  too  happy  if  I  can  oblige  vo«,  though  I 
may  offend  a  hundred  scribblers  and  the 
discerning  public.    Ever  yours. 

'*  Keep  my  name  a  secret ;  or  I  shall  be 
beset  by  all  the  rejected,  and,  perhaps, 
damned  by  a  party*** 

LBmm97.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  Cheltenham,  September  28. 1812. 

''Ecco! — I  have  marked  some  passages 
vrith  double  readings — choose  between  them 
— cut — add — refect — or  destroy — do  with 
them  as  you  will — I  leave  it  to  you  and  the 
Committee — you  cannot  say  so  called  *a 
mm  committeTido*  What  will  they  do  (and  I 
do)  with  the  hundred  and  one  rejected 
Troubadours?  'With  trumpets,  yea,  and 
with  shawms,'  will  3'ou  be  assailed  in  the 
most  diabolical  dc^^erel.  I  wish  my  name 
not  to  transpire  tiU  the  day  is  decided.  I 
shall  not  be  in  town,  so  it  won't  much 
matter ;  but  let  us  have  a  good  deliverer.  I 
think  Elliston  should  be  the  man,  or  Pope ; 
not  Raymond,  I  implore  you,  by  the  love  of 
Rhythmus! 

**  The  passages  marked  thus  =  =,  above 
and  below,  are  for  you  to  choose  between 
epithets,  and  such  like  poetical  furniture. 
Pray  write  me  a  line,  and  believe  me  ever,  &c. 

'*  My  best  remembrances  to  Lady  H. 
"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  decide  between 
the  various  readings  marked,  and  erase  the 
other ;  or  our  de&oerer  may  be  as  puzzled  as 
a  commentator,  and  belike  repeat  both.  If 
these  verstcles  won't  do,  I  will  hammer  out 
some  more  endecasyllables. 

"P.S.— TeU  LadyH.  I  have  had  sad 
work  to  keep  out  the  Phoenix — I  mean  the 
Fire  Office  of  that  name.  It  has  insured 
the  theatre,  and  why  not  the  Address  ?** 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  September  24. 

**  I  send  a  recast  of  the  four  first  lines  of 
the  concluding  paragraph. 

**  Thif  greeting  o*er,  the  aodent  rule  obej'd, 
The  drams'f  homage  by  her  Herald  paid, 
Recetre  <mr  ioekome  too^  whoae  ererj  tone 
Springs  ttota  our  hearts,  and  bin  would  win  jour  own. 
The  curtain  rises,  Ac  &c 

And  do  forgive  all  this  trouble.  See  what 
it  is  to  have  to  do  even  with  the  genteelest 
of  us.    Ever,  Ac." 

Lsmi  98.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  Cheltenham,  Sept.  25. 1812. 

*'  Still  *  more  matter  for  a  May  morning.' 

Having  patched  the  middle  and  end  of  the 

Address,  I  send  one  more  couplet  for  a  part 
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of  the  beginniDg,  whicfa,  if  not  too  turgid,  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  add.  After  that 
flagrant  image  of  the  Thames  (I  hope  no 
unlucky  wag  will  say  I  have  set  it  on  fire, 
though  Dryden,  in  his  '  Annus  Mirabilis/ 
and  Churchill,  in  his  *  Times,'  did  it  before 
me),  I  mean  to  insert  this  — 

"  At  flashing  far  the  new  Volcano  shone 
Cfneteon     7 
And  swept  the  skies  with  C  lightnings  3  not  their  own, 
While  thousands  throng'd  around  the  burning  dome, 
&c.  &c. 

I  think  '  thousands'  less  flat  than  '  crowds 
collected' — but  don't  let  me  plunge  into  the 
bathos,  or  rise  into  Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  me- 
taphors. By  the  by,  the  best  view  of  the 
said  fire  (which  I  myself  saw  fix)m  a  house- 
to|)  in  Covent-garden)  was  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  firom  the  reflection  on  the  Thames. 

"  Perhaps  the  present  couplet  had  better 
come  in  after  'trembled  for  their  homes,' 
the  two  lines  after ;  —  as  otherwise  the 
image  certainly  sinks,  and  it  will  run  just  as 
well. 

"  The  lines  themselves,  perhaps,  may  be 
better  thus — (*  choose,'  or  *  renise'  —  but 
please  i/ourseff',  and  don't  mind  '  Sir  Fret- 

*'  As  flash*d  the  Tolumed  blase,  andl  gbastlyj  shone 
The  skies  with  lightnings  awfbl  as  their  own. 

The  last  runs  smoothest,  and,  I  think,  best ; 
but  you  know  better  than  lest.  *  Lurid'  is 
also  a  less  indistinct  epithet  than  'Uvid  wave,' 
and,  if  you  think  so,  a  dash  of  the  pen  wiU 
do. 

**  I  expected  one  line  this  morning ;  in  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  remodel  and  condense, 
and,  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you,  shall  send 
another  copy. 

"  I  am  ever,  &c,** 


Lbttbb  99.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

"  September  36. 1812. 

**  You  will  think  there  is  no  end  to  mv 
villanous  emendations.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
lines  I  think  to  alter  thus  — 

**  Ye  who  beheld— oh  sight  admired  and  moum'd. 
Whose  radiance  mock'd  the  ruin  it  adom'd ; 

because  *  night'  is  repeated  the  next  line  but 
one  ;  and,  as  it  now  stands,  the  conclusion  of 
the  paragraph,  'worthy  him  (Shakspeare) 
and  ^ou,'  appears  to  apply  the  '  you*  to  those 
only  who  were  out  ot  bed  and  in  Covent 

^  *'  Such  are  the  names  that  here  your  plaudits  sought. 
When  Garrick  acted,  and  whra  Brinsley  wrote.* 

At  present  the  couplet  stands  thus :  — 
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Garden  market  on  the  night  of  conflagration, 
instead  of  the  audience  or  the  discerning 
public  at  large,  all  of  whom  are  intended  to 
be  comprised  in  that  comprehensive  and,  I 
hope,  comprehensible  pronoun. 

"  By  the  by,  one  of  my  corrections  in  the 
fair  copy  sent  yesterday  has  dived  into  the 
bathos  some  sixty  fathom  — 

"  When  Garrick  died,  and  Brinsley  ceased  to  write. 

Ceasing  to  Hve  is  a  much  more  serious  con- 
cern, and  ought  not  to  be  first ;  therefore 
I  will  let  the  old  couplet  stand,  with  its 
half  rhymes  *  sought'  ana  *  wrote.' '  Second 
thoughts  in  every  thing  are  best,  but,  in 
rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don't  come  amiss. 
I  am  very  anxious  on  this  business,  and  I  do 
hope  that  the  very  trouble  I  occasion  yoii 
will  plead  its  own  excuse,  and  that  it  will 
tend  to  show  my  endeavour  to  make  the 
most  of  the  time  allotted.  I  wish  I  had 
known  it  months  ago,  for  in  that  case  I  had 
not  left  one  line  standing  on  another.  I 
always  scrawl  in  this  way,  and  smooth  as 
much  as  I  can,  but  never  sufficiently ;  and, 
latterly,  I  can  weave  a  nine-line  stanza  faster 
than  a  couplet,  for  which  measure  I  have 
not  the  cunning.  When  I  began  'Childe 
Harold,'  I  had  never  tried  S^nseFs  mea- 
sure, and  now  I  cannot  scnbble  in  any 
other. 

**  Afler  all,  my  dear  Lord,  if  you  can  get  a 
decent  Address  elsewhere,  don  t  hesitate  to 
put  this  aside.  Why  did  you  not  trust  your 
own  Muse  ?  I  am  very  sure  she  would  nave 
been  triumphant,  and  saved  the  Committee 
their  trouble  —  *  'tis  a  joyfiil  one '  to  me,  but 
I  fear  I  shall  not  satisfy  even  mysd£  Afler 
the  account  you  sent  me,  'tis  no  compliment 
to  say  you  would  have  beaten  your  can- 
didates ;  but  I  mean  that,  in  thai  case,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  their  being 
beaten  at  all. 

"  There  are  but  two  decent  prologues  in 
our  tongue  —  Pope's  to  Cato  —  Johnson's 
to  Drury-Lane.  These,  with  the  epilogue 
to  the  '  Distrest  Mother,'  and,  I  think,  one 
of  €k)ldsmith's  3,  and  a  prologue  of  old 
Colman's  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Phi- 
laster,  are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we 
have. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  am  diluted  to  the  throat  with 
medicine  for  the  stone ;  and  Boisragon  wants 
me  to  try  a  warm  climate  for  the  winter  — 
but  I  won't." 


*'  Dear  are  the  days  that  made  our  annals  bright. 
Ere  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley  ceased  to  write.*' 
s  [To  Charlotte  Lennox's  comedy  of  **  The  Sister.** 
See  Goldsmith's  Misc.  Works,  vol.  ir.  p.  130.  ed.  1837.] 
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lATRB  100.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  September  27. 1812. 
"I  have  just  received  your  very  kind 
letter,  and  hope  you  have  met  with  a  second 
copy  corrected  and  addressed  to  Holland 
House,  with  some  omissions  and  this  new 
couplet, 

**  Af  glared  each  rising  flash  i,  and  ghastlj  shcme 
The  sklet  with  lightnings  awftil  as  their  own. 

As  to  remarks,  I  can  only  say  I  will  alter 
and  acquiesce  in  any  thins.  With  regard  to 
the  part  which  Whitbread  wishes  to  omit,  I 
believe  the  Address  wiU  go  off^toc^^  without 
it,  though,  like  the  ability  of  the  Hottentot, 
at  the  expense  of  its  vigour.  I  leave  to 
your  choice  entirely  the  dmerent  specimens 
of  stucco-work ;  and  a  brick  of  yoiw  own 
will  also  much  improve  my  Babylonish  turret. 
I  should  like  Elliston  to  have  it,  with  your 
leave.  *  Adorn '  and  *  mourn  *  are  lawful 
rhymes  in  Pope's  Death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lady. — Gray  has  'forlorn' and  'mourn* 
—  and  •  torn'  and  *  moiun '  are  in  Smollett's 
&mous  Tears  of  Scotland.  < 

*'  As  there  will  probably  be  an  outcry 
amongst  the  rejected,  I  hope  the  Committee 
win  testify  (if  it  be  needful)  that  I  sent  in 
nothing  to  the  congress  whatever,  with  or 
without  a  name,  as  your  Lordship  well 
knows.  AH  I  have  to  do  with  it  is  with  and 
through  you  ;  and  though  I,  of  course,  wish 
to  satisfy  the  audience,  I  do  assure  you  my 
first  object  is  to  comply  with  your  request, 
and  in  so  doing  to  show  the  sense  I  have  of 
the  many  obligations  you  have  conferred  upon 
me.    "Yours  ever,  **  B." 


Lrrm  101.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND.    ' 

**  September  28. 1813. 
•*Will  this  do  better?  The  metaphor  is 
more  complete. 

*  At  present, "  As  glared  the  Tolumed  blase." 

s  [**  By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adom'd, 

Bj  strangers  honour'd,  and  by  strangers  mourn*d.*' 

.  Pope. 
**  Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thos  forlorn, 
LeaTe  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn.** 

GSAT. 

**  Hoam,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish*d  peace,  thy  laurels  torn.'* 

Shollbtt.] 

*  The  lines  he  here  alludes  to,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
all  his  eflbrts  to  retain  them,  were  omitted  by  the  Com- 
Bittee,  ran  thus :  — 

**  Nafft  lower  ttiU,  the  Drama  yet  deplores 
That  late  she  deign'd  to  crawl  upon  aH-Jburs* 
When  Richard  roars  in  Bosworthfor  a  horse ^ 
JJyon  command,  the  steed  must  come  in  course. 
Ifffom  decree^  the  Stage  must  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  we  dare  not  mend. 


r    lava  qfthe    7 
<*  TUl  slowly  ebb*d  the  I  spent  volcanic  S  ware. 
And  blackening  ashes  mark'd  the  Muse's  grare. 

If  not,  we  will  say  'burning  wave,'  and 
instead  of '  burning  clime,'  in  me  line  some 
couplets  back,  have  *  glowing.' 

**  Is  Whitbread  determined  to  castrate  all 
my  cavalry  lines  ?  3  I  don't  see  why  t'other 
house  should.be  spared  ;  besides,  it  is  the 
public,  who  ought  to  know  better ;  and  you 
recollect  Johnson's  was  against  similar  buf- 
fooneries of  Rich's  —  but,  certes,  I  am  not 
Johnson. 

"Instead  of  'effects,'  say  'labours'  — 

*  d^nerate '  will  do,  will  it  ?  Mr.  Betty  is 
no  longer  a  babe,  therefore  the  line  cannot 
be  personal. 

"Will  this  do? 

cthebuming-i 
**  Till  ebb'd  the  lara  of  I  that  molten  j  ware,  * 

with  'glowing  dome,'  in  case  you  prefer 

•  burning'  added  to  this  'wave'  metaphorical. 
The  word  'fiery  pillar'  was  suggested  by 
the  'pillar  of  fire'  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
which  went  before  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea.  I  once  thought  of  saying  '  like 
Israel's  pillar,'  and  making  it  a  simile,  but  I 
did  not  know,  —  the  great  temptation  was 
leaving  the  epithet  'fiery*  for  the  supple- 
mentary wave.  I  want  to  work  up  tliat 
passage,  as  it  is  the  only  new  ground  us 
prologuizers  can  go  upon  — 

*'  This  is  the  place  where,  if  a  poet 
Shined  in  description,  he  might  show  it. 

If  I  part  with  the  possibility  of  a  fiiture  con- 
flagration, we  lessen  the  compliment  to 
Shakspeare.  However,  we  will  e'en  mend 
it  thus  — 

*'  Yes,  it  shall  be  —  the  magic  of  that  name. 
That  scorns  the  scythe  of  Time,  the  torch  of  Flame, 
On  the  same  spot,  &c.  Ac. 


Blame  not  our  Judgment  should  we  acquiesce. 
And  gratify  you  more  by  showing  leu. 
Oh,  since  your  Fiat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws. 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  i^lause ; 
That  public  praise  be  n^er  again  disgraced, 

r    brutes  to  man  recall    7 
From  I  babes  and  brutes  redeem y  a  nation*s  taste; 
Then  pride  shall  doubly  nerre  the  actor's  powers. 
When  Reason's  voice  is  echoed  back  by  ours." 

The  last  couplet  but  one  was  again  altered  in  a  subse* 
quent  copy,  thus :  — 

**  The  past  reproach  let  present  scenes  r^fttte. 
Nor  shift  from  man  to  babe,Jhm  babe  to  bruU," 

*  The  form  of  this  couplet,  as  printed,  is  as  follows  :— 

*'  Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 
Usurp'd  the  Muse's  realm,  and  mark'd  her  ML** 
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There  —  the  deuce  is  in  it,  if  that  is  not  an 
improrement  to  Whitbread's  content.  R^ 
coUect,  it  is  the  *  name/  and  not  the  '  magic/ 
that  has  a  noble  contempt  for  those  same 
weapons.  If  it  were  the  'magic,'  my  me- 
taphor would  be  somewhat  of  the  maddest 

—  so  the  '  name '  is  the  antecedent.  But, 
my  dear  Lord,  your  patience  is  not  quite  so 
immortal — therefore,  with  many  and  sincere 
thanks,  I  am 

*'  Yours  ever  most  affectionately. 

**  P.  S. — I  foresee  there  will  be  charges  of 
partiality  in  the  papers ;  but  you  know  I 
sent  in  no  Address ;  and  glad  both  you  and  I 
must  be  that  I  did  not,  for,  in  that  case, 
their  plea  had  been  plausible.  I  doubt  the 
Pit  will  be  testy ;  but  conscious  innocence 
(a  novel  and  pleasing  sensation)  makes  me 
bold." 

Lrrm  103.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  Soptcnber  98. 

"  I  have  altered  the  mddle  couplet,  so  as 
I  hope  partly  to  do  away  with  W.'s  objection. 
I  do  think,  m  the  present  state  of  the  sta^, 
it  had  been  unpardonable  to  pass  over  uie 
horses  and  Miss  Mudie,  &c.  As  Bettv  is 
no  longer  a  boy,  how  can  this  be  applied  to 
him  ?  He  is  now  to  be  judged  as  a  man. 
If  he  acts  still  like  a  boy,  the  public  will  but 
be  more  ashamed  of  their  blunder.  I  have, 
you  see,  now  taken  it  for  granted  that  these 
things  are  reformed.  I  confess,  I  wish  that 
part  of  the  Address  to  stand ;  but  if  W.  is 
mexorable,  e*en  let  it  go.  I  have  also  new- 
cast  the  lines,  and  softened  the  hint  of 
future  combustion  >,  and  sent  them  off  this 
morning.  Will  you  have  the  eoodness  to 
add,  or  insert,  the  approved  alterations  as 
they  arrive?  They  *come  like  shadows, 
so  depart ; '  occupy  me,  and,  I  fear,  disturb 
you. 

**  Do  not  let  Mr.  W.  put  his  Address  into 
Elliston*s  hands  till  you  have  settled  on 
these  alterations.    £.  will  think  it  too  long : 

—  much  depends  on  the  speaking.  I  fear 
it  will  not  bear  much  curtailing,  without 
chasnu  in  the  sense. 

**  It  is  certainly  too  lone  in  the  reading ; 
but  if  EUiston  exerts  himseu,  such  a  fiivounte 
with  the  public  will  not  be  thought  tedious. 
/  should  think  it  so,  if  A^  were  not  to 
speak  it. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c 

**  P.  S. — On  lookinff  again,  I  doubt  my  idea 
of  having  obviated  W.'s  objection.    To  the 

*  It  had  beefD,  oiiglnallj, 
**  TJkntgk  other  piU$  majf  tink  infutweSUantt 
On  the  same  qxit,'*  ftc.  ftc. 


(3= 


other  House  allusion  is  'nonsequitur' — but  I 
wish  to  plead  for  this  part,  because  the  thing 
really  is  not  to  be  passed  over.  Many  after- 
pieces at  the  Lyceum  by  the  tome  compta^ 
nave  already  attacked  this  *  Aug^  Stable'— 
and  Johnson,  in  his  prologue  against '  Lunn' 
(the  harlequin  manager,  lUch),  -^ '  Hunt,* — 
*  Mahomet,'  &c.  is  surely  a  mir  precedent" 


Lirm  108.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 


99. 1811 

"  Shakspeare  certainly  ceased  to  reign  m  one 
of  his  kingdoms,  as  George  IIL  did  in  America, 
and  Geoi^  IV.«  may  in  Ireland  ?  Now,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  out  of  our  own  realms,  and 
when  the  monarchy  was  gone,  his  miyesty 
had  but  a  barren  sceptre.  I  have  cui  awmf^ 
you  will  see,  and  altered,  but  make  it  what 
you  please ;  only  I  do  implore,  for  my  ovt 
gratification,  one  lash  on  those  accursed 
quadrupeds— 'a  long  shot.  Sir  Ludus,  if 
you  love  me/  I  have  altered  '  wave,'  &C., 
and  the  *  fire,'  and  so  forth  for  the  timid. 

**  Let  me  hear  from  you  when  convenient, 
and  believe  me,  &c. 

*«P.  8.  —  Do  let  Ma<  stand,  and  cut  out 
elsewhere.  I  shall  choke,  if  we  must  over- 
look their  d-^  menagerie." 

Lbttib  104.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

•*  September  ao.  1811 

'*  I  send  you  the  most  I  can  make  of  it ; 
for  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  was,  and  find  I 
'  pall  in  resolution.' 

^  I  wish  much  to  see  you,  and  wiU  be  at 
Tetbury  by  twelve  on  Saturday  ;  and  from 
thence  I  go  on  to  Lord  Jersey's.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  allude  to  the  degraded  state 
of  the  Stage,  but  I  have  lighten^  t^,  and  en- 
deavoured to  obviate  your  other  objectiops. 
There  is  a  new  couplet  for  Sheridan,  allastre 
to  his  Monody.  All  the  alterations  I  have 
marked  thus  |  ,  —  as  vou  will  see  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  copy.  I  hare 
cudgelled  my  brains  with  the  greatest  will- 
ingness, and  only  wish  I  had  more  time  to 
have  done  better. 

*"  You  will  find  a  sort  of  clap-tnup  laudatoiy 
couplet  inserted  for  the  qmet  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  have  added,  towards  the  end, 
the  couplet  you  were  pleased  to  Uke,  The 
whole  Address  is  seventy-three  lines,  still 
perhaps  too  long ;  and,  if  shortened,  you  will 
save  time,  but,  I  fear,  a  little  of  what!  meant 
for  sense  also. 


s  Some  ottfectioD,  it  appears  from  thU,  bad  tMea  made 
to  the  pauage,  **  and  Sbalupeare  ceueA  to  reigm*** 
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**  With  myriads  of  thanks,  I  am  ever,  &c, 
"Aty  sixteenth    edition  of  respects    to 

Lady  H.  —  How  she  must  laugh  at  all  thisl 
"I  wish  Murray,  my  publisher,  to  print 

off  some  copies  as  soon  as  your  Lordship 

returns  to  town — it  will  ensure  correctness 

in  the  papers  afterwards.'* 

Lamm  106.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  Far  be  from  hlin  that  boor  which  ask«  In  Tata 
Tears  tnch  as  flow  for  Garrlck  fai  his  strain ; 
or, 
"  Far  be  that  hour  that  rainly  asks  In  turn 
ccroum'dkii'i 
Such  verse  for  hlai  as  t  wept  o*er  }  Ganlck's  nm. 

"  September  30. 1812. 

"  Will  you  choose  between  these  added  to 
the  lines  on  Sheridan  ?  i  I  think  they  will 
wind  up  the  panegyric,  and  agree  with  the 
train  or  thougnt  preceding  them. 

•*  Now,  one  word  as  to  the  Committee  — 
bow  could  they  resolve  on  a  rough  copy  of 
an  Address  never  sent  in,  unless  you  had  been 
good  enough  to  retain  in  memory^or  on  paper, 
the  thing  they  have  been  ^ood  enough  to 
adopt?  By  the  by,  the  circumstances  of 
die  case  should  make  the  Committee  less 
'  avidus  glorise,'  for  all  praise  of  them  would 
look  plaguv  suspicious.  If  necessary  to  be 
stated  at  all,  the  simple  &cts  bear  them  out 
They  surely  had  a  right  to  act  as  they  pleas- 
ed. Mv  sole  object  is  one  which,  I  trust, 
my  whole  conduct  has  shown  ;  viz.  that  I 
did  nothing  insidious  —  sent  in  no  Address 
whatever — but,  when  applied  to,  did  mv 
best  for  them  and  my  sell;  but,  above  all, 
that  there  was  no  undue  partiality,  which 
win  be  what  the  rejected  will  endeavour  to 
make  out.  Fortunately — most  fortunately 
—  I  sent  in  no  lines  on  the  occasion.  For 
I  am  sure  that  had  they,  in  that  case,  been 
preferred,  it  would  have  been  asserted  that 
/  was  known,  and  owed  the  preference  to 
private  friendship.  This  is  wW  we  shall 
probably  have  to  encounter ;  but,  if  once 
spoken  and  approved,  we  shaVt  be  much 
embarrassed  by  their  brilliant  conjectures  ; 
and,  tm  to  criticism,  an  old  author,  like  an 
old  bull,  grows  cooler  (or  ought)  at  every 
beitinff. 

**  "nie  only  thing  would  be  to  avoid  a 
party  on  the  night  of  delivery  —  afterwards, 
the  more  the  b^ter,  and  the  whole  trans- 
action inevitably  tends  to  a  good  deal  of 
discussion.  Murray  tells  me  there  are 
myriads  of  ironical  Addresses  ready — some, 
in  imitation  of  what  is  called  my  ttyle.  If 
they  are  as  good  as  the  Probationary  Odes, 


>  These  added  lines,  as  nuqr  be  seen  bf 
the  printed  Address,  were  not  retained. 


or  Hawkins's  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  it  wiU  not 
be  bad  fun  for  the  imitated. 

"Ever,  Ac.'* 

LtTTtB  106L    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  October  2. 1819. 

**  A  copy  of  this  ttiU  altered  is  sent  by  the 
post,  but  this  will  arrive  first.  It  must  be 
'humbler'  —  *yrf  atpiring*  does  away  the 
modestv,  and,  after  all,  truth  it  truth.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  puff  direct  altered,  to  please 
your  plaguy  renters, 

"I  shSl  be  at  Tetbury  by  12  or  1  —  but 
send  this  for  you  to  ponder  over.  There 
are  several  little  thinp  marked  thus  /  altered 
for  your  perusal.  I  have  dismounted  the 
cavalry,  and,  I  hope,  arranged  to  your  gene^ 
nz/ satis&ction. 

«  Ever,  Ac." 

"  At  Tetburv  by  noon. —  I  hope,  after  it  is 
sent,  there  will  be  no  more  elisbns.  It  is 
not  now  so  lon^  —  73  lines  -^  two  less  than 
allotted.  I  will  alter  all  Committee  ob- 
jections, but  I  hope  you  won't  permit  ElBiUm 
to  have  any  voice  whatever,  —  except  in 
q>eaking  it." 
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The  time  comprised  in  the  series  of  letters 
to  Lord  Holland,  which,  as  being  exclusively 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


1812. 


on  one  subject,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
give  vrithout  interruption,  Lord  Byron 
passed,  for  the  most  part,  at  Cheltenham ; 
and  during  the  same  period,  the  following 
letters  to  other  correspondents  were  writ- 
ten. 

Lkttbk  107.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  High  Street,  Cheltenham,  Sept  6. 1812. 

"  Pray  have  the  soodness  to  send  those 
despatches,  and  a  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view with  the  rest.  I  hope  you  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Thompson,  thanked  him  in  my 
name  for  his  oresent,  and  told  him  that  I 
shall  be  truly  nappy  to  comply  with  his  re- 
ouest.  —  How  do  you  go  on  ?  and  when  is 
tne  graven  image,  *with  hayi  and  wuiked 
rhyme  umonX  to  grace,  or  disgrace,  some  of 
our  tardy  editions  ? 

**  Send  me  *  Rokebv*  Who  the  deuce  is 
he  ?  —  no  matter,  he  has  good  connections, 
and  will  be  well  introduced.  I  thank  you 
for  your  inquiries  :  I  am  so  so,  but  my 
thermometer  is  sadly  below  the  poetical 
point  What  will  you  give  me  or  mine  for  a 
poem  of  six  cantos,  {when  complete  —  no 
rhyme,  no  recompense,)  as  like  the  last  two 
as  I  can  make  tnem  ?  I  have  some  ideas 
that  one  day.  may  be  embodied,  and  till  win- 
ter I  shall  have  much  Jeisure. 

"  P.  8.  —  My  last  question  is  in  the  true 
style  of  Grub  Street;  but,  like  Jeremy 
Diddler  I,  I  only  *ask  for  information.' — 
Send  me  Adair  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  just 
republished  by  Ridgway." 

Lirm  108.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Cheltenham,  Sept.  14. 1813. 

"The  parcels  contained  some  letters 
and  verses,  all  (but  one)  anonymous  and 
complimentary,  and  very  anxious  for  my 
conversion  from  certain  infidelities  into 
which  my  good-natured  correspondents  con- 
ceive me  to  have  fallen.  The  books  were 
presents  of  a  convertible  kind  also,  —  *  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  *  and  the  •  Bioscope,'  a  re- 
ligious Dial  of  Life  explained:  —  to  the 
author  *  of  the  former  (Cadell,  publisher,)  I 
beg  you  will  forward  my  best  thanks  for  his 
letter,  his  present,  and,  above  all,  his  good 
intentions.  The  'Bioscope'  contained  a 
MS.  copy  of  very  excellent  verses  s,  from 


1  [In  Kenney*!  force  of*  Raidng  the  Wind.**] 

•  [The  author  of  both  worki  was  Granville  Pcnn,  E«q., 
a  gentleman  descended  from  the  £unily  of  Penn  of  Penn- 
fylTania,  and  much  distinguiahed  for  hit  learning  and 
plety.3 
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.  whom  I  know  not,  but  evidently  the  com- 
position of  some  one  in  the  habit  of  writing,  ' 
and  of  writing  well.  I  do  not  know  if  he  be 
the  author  of  the  *  Bioscope'  which  accom- 
panied them ;  but  whoever  he  is,  if  you  can 
discover  him,  thank  him  from  me  most 
heartily.  The  other  letters  were  from  ladies, 
who  are  welcome  to  convert  me  when 
they  please ;  and  if  I  can  discover  them, 
and  they  be  young,  as  they  say  they  are, 
I  could  convince  them  perhaps  of  my 
devotion.  I  had  also  a  letter  fiY)m  Mr. 
Walpole  on  matters  of  this  world,  which  I 
have  answered. 

**  So  you  are  Lucien's  publisher !  I  am 
promised  an  interview  with  him,  and  think 
I  shall  ask  you  for  a  letter  of  introduction, 
as  '  the  gods  have  made  him  poetical.'  From 
whom  could  it  come  with  a  better  grace 
than  fix)m  fnt  publisher  and  mine  ?  Is  it  not 
somewhat  treasonable  in  you  to  have  to  do 
with  a  relative  of  the  '  direful  foe,'  as  the 
Morning  Post  calls  his  brother  ? 

"  But  my  book  on  '  Diet  and  Regimen,' 
where  is  it  ?  I  thirst  for  Scott's  Rokeby ; 
let  me  have  your  first-begotten  copy.  The 
Anti-jaco'bin  Review  is  all  very  well,  and 
not  a  bit  worse  than  the  Quarterlv,  and  at 
least  less  harmless.  By  the  by,  have  you 
secured  my  books  ?  I  want  all  the  Reviews, 
at  least  the  critiques,  qiiarterly,  monthly,  &c, 
Portuguese  and  English,  extracted,  and 
bound  up  in  one  volume  for  my  old  age; 
and  pray,  sort  my  Romaic  books,  and  get  the 
volumes  lent  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  —  he  has 
had  them  now  a  long  time.  If  any  thing 
occurs,  you  will  favour  me  with  a  Ime,  and 
in  winter  we  shall  be  nearer  neighbours. 
**  Yours,  &c. 

"  Btron." 

"  P.  S.  —  I  was  applied  to  to  write  the 
Address  for  Drury  Lane,  but  the  moment  I 
heard  of  the  contest,  I  gave  up  the  idea  of 
contending  against  all  Grub  Street,  and  threw 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  into  the  fire. 
I  did  this  out  of  respect  to  you,  being 
sure  you  would  have  turned  off  any  of 
your  authors  who  had  entered  the  lists 
with  such  scurvy  competitors.  To  triumph 
would  have  been  no  glory  ;  and  to  have 
been  defeated — ^*8death! — I  would  have 
choked  myself,  like  Otway,  with  a  quartmi 
loaf  4 :  so,  remember  I  had,  and  have,  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  upon  my  honour  1^^ 


3  [See  BTBON1AM4.3 

«  [Thia  is  recorded  by  one  of  his  Uographen ;  bat 
Pope,  in  Spence's  Anecdotes,  relates  that  Otway  died  of  a 
fever  caught  bjr  Tiolent  pursoiK  of  an  astasflD  who  had 
fired  at  one  of  hit  friends.] 
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LBTTBft  109.    TO  MR.  WILLIAM  BANKBS. 

**  Cbeltenham,  September  98. 1813. 
**  My  dear  Bankes, 

''When  you  point  out  to  one  how 
people  can  be  intimate  at  the  distance  of 
some  seventy  leagues,  I  will  plead  guilty  to 
your  charge,  and  accept  your  farewell,  but 
not  wittingfy,  till  you  give  me  some  better 
reason  tlmn  my  silence,  which  merely  pro- 
ceeded 6rom  a  notion  founded  on  your  own 
declaration  of  old,  that  you  hated  writing  and 
receiving  letters.  Besides,  how  was  I  to 
find  out  a  man  of  many  residences  ?  If  I 
had  addressed  you  now,  it  had  been  to  your 
borough,  where  I  must  have  conjectured  you 
were  amongst  your  constituents.  So  now, 
in  despite  of  Mr.  N.  and  Lady  W.,  you  shall 
be  as  '  much  better'  as  the  Hexham  post- 
office  will  allow  me  to  make  you.  I  do 
assure  you  I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for 
thinking  of  me  at  all,  and  can't  spare  you 
even  from  amongst  the  superabundance  of 
friends  with  whom  you  suppose  me  sur- 
rounded. 

"You  heard  that  Newstead'  is  sold  — 
the  sum  140,000/. ;  sixty  to  remain  in  mort- 
gage on  the  estate  for  three  years,  paving 
interest,  of  course.  Rochdale  is  also  likely 
to  do  well  —  so  my  worldly  matters  are 
mending.  I  have  been  here  some  time 
drinking  the  waters,  simply  because  there 
are  waters  to  drink,  and  they  are  very 
medicinal,  and  sufficiently  disgusting.  In  a 
few  davs  I  set  out  for  Lord  Jersey's,  but 
return  here,  where  I  am  quite  alone,  go  out 
very  little,  and  enjoy  in  its  fullest  extent  the 
'  dolce  far  niente.'  What  you  are  about  I 
cannot  guess,  even  from  your  date ;  —  not 
dauncing  to  the  sound  of  the  gitoumey  in 
the  Halu  of  the  Lowthers?  one  of  whom  is 
here,  ill,  poor  thing,  with  a  phthisic.  I 
heard  that  you  pass^  through  here  (at  the 
sordid  inn  where  I  first  alighted)  the  very 
day  before  I  arrived  in  these  parts.     We 


1  **  v«rij  In  the  autumn  of  1812,"  tavs  Mr.  Dallas,  **  he 
Cold  me  tiu*  he  was  urged  by  his  man  of  business,  and 
that  Newstead  imut  Vi  »old."  It  was  accordingly  brought 
to  the  hammer  at  Garraway**.  but  not,  at  tliat  time,  sold, 
only  90,000<.  being  offered  for  it  Th«  prlTate  sale  to 
which  he  alludes  in  this  letter  took  place  soon  after,— 
Mr.  Claughton,  the  agent  for  Bfr.  Leigh,  being  the  pur- 
chaser. It  was  never,  howerer,  for  reasons  which  we 
shall  see,  completed. 

s  [The  party  were  returning  ftt>m  Tintem  Abbey  in  a 
pleasure  boat,  and  were  preparing  to  land  below  the 
bridge  at  Chepstow,  when,  on  coming  through  the  centre 
arch,  where  a  barge  was  moored  across,  tiie  rope  tailing 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  upset  it.  Out  of  the  twelve  of 
which  the  party  consisted,  seven  actually  perished.] 

*  A  mode  of  signature  he  frequently  adopted  at  this 
time. 

*  [**  Tkrre-mtd'Jbrfjf  addresses,  properly  folded,  sealed, 


had  a  very  pleasant  set  here ;  at  first  the 
Jersevs,  Melboumes,Cowpers,and  Hollands, 
but  all  gone ;  and  the  only  persons  I  know 
are  the  Rawdons  and  Oxfords,  with  some 
later  acquaintances  of  less  brilliant  descent. 

'*  But  I  do  not  trouble  them  much  ;  and 
as  for  your  rooms  and  your  assemblies, 
'they  are  not  dreamed  of  in  our  philo- 
sophy ! !  *  —  Did  you  read  of  a  sad  ac- 
cident in  the  Wye  t'  other  day  ?  A  dozen 
drowned ;  and  Mr.  Rossoe,  a  corpulent  gen- 
tleman, preserved  bv  a  boat-hook  or  an 
eel-spear,  begged,  when  he  heard  his  wife 
was  saved  —  no  —  lost  —  to  be  thrown  in 
again  !  I  —  as  if  he  could  not  have  thrown 
hunself  in,  had  he  wished  it ;  but  this  passes 
for  a  trait  of  sensibility.  What  strange 
beings  men  are,  in  and  out  of  the  Wye !  > 

'*  I  have  to  ask  you  a  thousand  pardons 
for  not  fulfilling  some  orders  before  I  left 
town  ;  but  if  you  knew  all  the  cursed  en- 
tanglements I  had  to  wade  through,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  beg  your  forgiveness.  — 
When  will  Parliament  (the  new  one)  meet  ? 
— 'in  sixty  days,  on  account  of  Ireland,  I 

{»resume :  the  Irish  election  will  demand  a 
onger  period  for  completion  than  the  con- 
stitutional allotment.  Yours,  of  course,  is 
safe,  and  all  your  side  of  the  question.  Sa- 
lamanca is  the  ministerial  watchword,  and 
all  will  go  well  with  you.  I  hope  you  will 
speak  more  fre(]uently,  I  am  sure  at  least 
you  ought,  and  it  wiU  be  expected.  I  see 
Portman  means  to  stand  again.  Good 
night. 

**  Ever  yours  most  afiectionately, 

"  Mir«/pw."5 

Lirm  lia       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Cheltenham,  September  27. 1812. 

*'  I  sent  in  no  Address  whatever  to  the 

Committee ;  but  out  of  nearly  one  hundred 

(this  is  confidential),  none  have  been  deemed 

worth  acceptance  *  ;  and  in  consequence  of 

marked  and  directed,  reached  the  committee.  The 
builders  of  the  lofty  pile  were  totally  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  dispose  of  the  builders  of  the  lofty  rhyme:  the 
latter  all  spoke  diflbrent  languages,  and  all,  to  the  former, 
equally  unintdligible.  The  committee  were  alike  con- 
founded with  the  niunber  qf  %ddresse«,  and  their  own 
debates.  No  such  conftuion  of  tongues  had  accompanied 
any  erection  since  the  building  of  Babel ;  nor  could 
matters  have  been  set  to  rights  (unleu  by  a  miracle),  if 
the  convenient'though  not  very  candid  plan  of  rejecting 
all  the  addresses  had  not  occurred  as  a  messotermine  in 
which  the  whole  committee  might  safely  agree ;  and  the 
addresses  were  rejected  accordingly.  We  do  not  think 
that  they  deserved,  in  true  poetical  justice,  a  better  Cite : 
not  one  was  excellent,  two  or  three  only  were  tolerable, 
and  the  rest  so  execrable  that  we  wonder  this  committee 
of  taste  did  not  agree  upon  one  of  them.  But,  as  the 
several  bards  were  induced  to  expend  their  precious  time 
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their  tubtequent  applicadon  to  me,  I  have 
written  a  prologue,  which  has  been  received, 
and  will  be'n)oken.  The  MS.  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Lord  Holland. 

**  I  write  this  merely  to  say,  that  (however 
it  is  received  by  the  audience)  vou  will 
publish  it  in  the  next  edition  ot  Child^ 
Harold ;  and  I  only  beg  you  at  present  to 
keep  my  name  secret  ^  you  iu^  further 
from  me,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  wish  you 
to  have  a  correct  copy,  to  do  with  as  you 
think  proper. 

"P.  S.  —  I  should  wish  a  few  copies 
printed  off  before,  that  the  newspaper  copies 
may  be  correct  tfier  the  dt&very," 

Lirm  111.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Cheltonham,  Oat.  IS.  1813. 
*'  I  have  a  very  strong  ob;ecthn  to  the  en- 
graving of  the  lyrtrait  *,  and  request  that  it 
may,  on  no  account,  be  prefixed ;  but  let  all 
the  prooft  be  burnt,  and  the  plate  broken. 
I  will  be  at  the  expense  which  has  been  in- 
curred ;  it  is  but  fair  that  /  should,  since  I 
cannot  permit  the  publication.  I  beg,  as  a 
particular  finvour,  tnat  you  will  lose  no  time 
m  having  this  done,  for  which  I  have  reasons 
that  I  will  state  when  I  see  you.  Forgive 
all  the  trouble  I  have  occasioned  yon. 

**  I  have  received  no  account  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  Address,  but  see  it  is  vitu- 
perated in  the  papers,  which  does  not  much 
embarrass  an  old  author,  I  leave  it  to  your 
own  judgment  to  add  it,  or  not,  to  your 
next  edition  when  required.  Pray  comply 
strictly  with  my  wishes  as  to  the  engraving, 
and  believe  me,  &c. 

"  P.  8. — Favour  me  with  an  answer,  as  I 
shall  not  be  easy  till  I  hear  that  the  proofe,  &c. 
are  destroyed.  I  hear  that  the  Satirist  has 
reviewed  Childe  Harold,  in  what  manner 
I  need  not  ask ;  but  1  wish  to  know  if 
the  old  personalities  are  revived  ?  I  have  a 
better  reason  for  asking  this  than  any  that 
merely  concerns  myseS";    but  in  pubhca^ 

and  more  i»radoiu  paper,  by  the  Implicit  engagement  on 
tlie  part  of  the  committee  that  the  best  bidder  sboold 
bare  the  contract,  we  think  they  hare  a  right  to  protest 
against  the  ininstioe  of  this  wholesale  relectfon.  It  was 
about  as  (kir  as  it  would  be  in  Messrs.  Bish  and  Carter, 
after  they  had  disposed  of  all  their  lottery  tickets,  to 
acquaint  the  holders  that  there  should  be  no  drawing, 
but  that  they  Intended  to  transfer  the  twenty  thousand 
pound  prise  to  an  aoquaintanoe  of  their  own.  The  com- 
mittee, we  readily  admit,  made  an  absurd  engagement ; 
but  surely  they  were  bound  to  keep  It  I  In  the  dilemma 
to  which  that  learned  body  was  reduced  by  the  refection 
of  all  the  biddings,  they  pot  themselTes  under  the  care  of 
liOrd  Byron,  who  prescribed  in  their  case  a  composition 
which  bears  the  honour  of  U»  name."  ^Qiiarl.  Bev. 
Tol.  iU.  p.  176.] 

1  A  miniature  by  Sanders.  Besides  this  miniature, 
Sanders  had  also  painted  a  ftill-length  of  his  Lordship, 
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tions  of  that  kind,  others,  particularly  female 
names,  are  sometimes  intixKiuced.'' 

LtTTsa  113.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  Cheheaham,  Oct.  li.  1S12. 
"My  dear  Lord, 

"I  perceive  that  the  papers,  yea,  even 
Perry's,  are  somewhat  ruffled  at  the  ityu- 
dicious  preference  of  the  Committee.  My 
friend  Perry  has,  indeed,  'et  tu  Brate'-d  me 
rather  scurvily,  for  which  I  will  send  him,  fior 
the  M.  C,  the  next  epigram  I  scribble,  as  a 
token  of  my  full  forgiveness. 

**  Do  the  Committee  mean  to  enter  into 
no  explanation  of  their  proceedings  ?  You 
must  see  there  is  a  leaning  towards  a  charge 
of  partiality.  You  will,  at  least,  acouit  me 
of  any  great  anxiety  to  push  mysdt  before 
so  manv  elder  and  better  anonymous,  to 
whom  the  twenty  guineas  (which  I  take  to 
be  about  two  thousand  pounds  Bank  car- 
rency)  and  the  honour  would  have  been 
equally  welcome.  *  Honour,'  I  see,  '  hath 
skill  in  paragraph-writing.* 

**  I  wish  to  Know  how  it  went  off  at  the 
second  reading,  and  whether  any  one  has 
had  the  erace  to  give  it  a  glance  of  appro> 
bation.  I  have  seen  no  paper  but  Perry's 
and  two  Sunday  ones.  Perry  is  severe,  and 
the  others  silent.  I^  however,  you  and  your 
Committee  are  not  now  dissatisfied  with 
your  own  judgments,  I  shall  not  much  em- 
borrass  myself  about  the  iMilliant  remarks  of 
the  journals.  My  own  opinion  upon  it  is 
what  it  always  was,  perhaps  pretty  near  that 
of  the  pubUc. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  &c  &c 

"P.  S.  — My  best  respects  to  Lady  H., 
whose  smiles  will  be  very  consolatory,  even 
at  this  distance." 

Lima  118.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Cheltenham,  Oct.  18. 1811. 

*'  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  get  this 
Parody  of  a  peculiar  kind  >  (for  all  the  first 

flrom  which  the  portrait  prefixed  to  the  quart*  edition  of 
this  work  Is  engrared.  In  reference  t»  «« J««er  picture, 
Lord  Byron  says,  inanoteto  Mr-  Rogers,  "If  you  think  the 
picture  you  saw  at  M«rfay»s  worth  your  acceptance,  it  U 
yours  { and  jou  may  put  a  glove  or  mask  on  it,  if  you  like." 

s  Among  the  Addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane 
Committee  was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  .entitled  a  MonokigiM. 
of  which  the  Parody  was  enclosed  in  thk  letter.  Ashort 
fpedmen  of  this  trifle  will  be  sufficient  The  four  lint 
lines  of  the  Doctor's  Address  are  as  follows  :— 

••  When  energising  obJecU  men  pursue. 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ? 
A  magic  Edifice  you  here  surrey. 
Shot  from  the  ruins  of  the  other  day  I** 

Which  verses  are  thus  ridiculed,  tmnecessarlly,  in  the 
Parody :  — 
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lines  are  Budn^s  entnre)  inserted  in  several 
of  the  papers  (correctly  —  and  copied  cor^ 
rectkf  :  my  hand  is  difficult)  —  particularly 
the  Morning  Chronicle  ?  Tell  Mr.  Perry  I 
for^Te  him  all  he  has  said,  and  may  say 
agaust  my  address,  but  he  will  allow  me  to 
deal  with  the  Doctor — (attdi  alteram  partem) 
*— and  not  betray  me.  i  cannot  think  what 
has  befallen  Mr.  Perry,  for  of  yore  we  were 
very  good  friends ;  —  but  no  matter,  only  get 
this  inserted. 

"  I  have  a  poem  on  Waltzing  for  you,  of 
which  I  make  you  a  present ;  but  it  must 
be  anonymous.  It  is  in  the  old  style  of 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

-  P.  S. — With  the  next  edition  of  Childe 
Harold  you  may  print  the  first  fifty  or 
a  hundred  opening  lines  of  the  '  Curse  of 
Minerva,'  down  to  the  couplet  beginning 

**  Mortal  (twat  thos  she  ipake),  &c 

Of  course,  the  moment  the  Satire  begins, 
there  you  will  stop,  and  the  opening  is  the 
best  part." 

Lnm  114.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Oct.  19. 1812. 
"  Many  thanks,  but  I  mutt  pay  the  damage, 
and  will  thank  you  to  tell  me  the  amount 
for  the  engraving.  I  think  the  '  Rejected 
Addresses  >'  by  far  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
since  the  Rolfiad,  and  wish  you  had  pub- 
lished them.  Tell  the  author  *  I  forgive 
him,  were  he  twenty  times  over  our  satir- 
ist^;' and  think  his  imitations  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  fiunous  ones  of  Hawkins 
Browne.  He  must  be  a  man  of  very  lively 
wit,  and  much  less  scurrilous  than  vnts  ofUn 
are  :  altogether,  I  very  much  admire  the 
performance,  and  wish  it  all  success.  The 
Satirist  has  taken  a  new  tone,  as  you  will 
see :  we  have  now,  I  think,  finished  with 
Childe  Harold's  critics.  I  have  in  hoTid  a 
Satire  on  WaUsang,  which  you  must  publish 
anonymously  :  it  is  not  long,  not  quite  two 


"  *  When  enetaMQg  oi]|)«cU  man  pursue,* 
The  Lord  knows  ww  i,  writ  by  Lord  knows  who. 
*  A  modest  Monologue  you  beto  «urTe7/ 
Hlss'd  from  the  theatre  the  *  other  day.-  •* 

See  Work$,  p.  ft63. 

C Rejected Addreeses;  or,the  New  Theatram  Foe- 
appeared  In  Octotwr,  1S13.  A  new  edition, 
being  the  dgltteenth,  with  an  original  preihce  and  notes 
by  the  authors,  the  aocompUshed  brothers,  James  and 
Horace  Smith,  was  published  in  1835.] 

s  [■*  From  Sir  Walter  Scott,  also,  whose  transcendent 
talents  were  only  equalled  by  his  Tirtues  and  his  amia- 
bility, we  reoeired  ftvours  and  notice,  "Which  it  will  be 
dilBcult  to  forget.  *  1  certainly  roust  hare  written  this 
myself  1*  said  that  fine-tempered  man  to  one  of  the 
authors,  pointing  to  the  description  of  the  Fire,  *  although 
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hundred  lines,  but  will  make  a  very  small 
boarded  pamphlet.  In  a  few  d^ys  you  shall 
have  it. 

"P.  S.— The  editor  of  the  Satirist  ahnost 
ought  to  be  thanked  for  his  revocation ;  it  is 
done  handsomely,  after  five  years'  warfiu'e." 

Lima  115.       TO  lOt  MURRAY. 

**  Oct.  S3. 181S. 

**  Thanks,,  as  usual.  You  go  on  boldly  ; 
but  have  a  care  of  glutting  the  public,  who 
have  by  this  time  nad  enough  of  Childe 
Harold.  '  Waltzing^  shall  be  prepared.  It  is 
rather  above  two  hundred  lines,  with  an  in- 
troductory Letter  to  the  Publisher.  I  think 
of  publismng,  with  ChUde  Harold,  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  *  Curse  of  Minerva,'  as  fiur  as 
the  first  speech  of  Pallas, — because  some 
of  the  readers  like  that  part  better  than  any 
I  have  ever  written ;  and  as  it  contains 
nothing  to  affect  the  subiect  of  the  subse- 
quent portion,  it  will  find  a  place  as  a  De^ 
scriptroe  Fragment. 

**  The  plate  is  broken  f  between  ourselves, 
it  was  umike  the  picture ;  and  besides,  upon 
the  whole,  the  frontispiece  of  an  author's 
visage  is  but  a  paltry  exhibition.  At  all 
events,  Um  would  have  been  no  recommend- 
ation to  the  book.  I  am  sure  Sanders 
would  not  have  survived  the  engraving.  By 
the  by,  the  picture  may  remain  vnth  you  or 
him  (which  you  please),  till  my  return.  The 
one  of  two  remaming  copies  is  at  your  service 
till  I  can  give  you  a  better ;  the  other  must 
be  burned  peremptorily.  Again,  do  not  for» 
get  that  I  have  an  account  with  you,  and 
that  this  is  included.  I  give  you  too  much 
trouble  to  allow  you  to  incur  expeme  also. 

**  You  best  Itnow  how  far  this  *  Address 
Riot '  will  affect  the  fiiture  sale  of  Childe 
Harold.  I  like  the  volume  of  'Rejected 
Addresses'  better  and  better.  The  other 
parody  which  Perry  has  received  is  mine 
also  (I  believe).    It  is  Dr.  Busby's  speech 


I  forget  upon  what  occasion.*  Lydia  White,  a  Uterary 
lady,  who  was  prone  to  feed  the  lions  of  the  day,  invited 
one  of  us  to  dinner ;  but,  reeollecting  afterwards  that 
William  Spencer  formed  one  of  the  party,  wrote  to  the 
latter  to  put  him  off;  telling  him  that  a  man  was  to  be 
at  her  table  whom  *  he  would  not  like  to  meet.'  *  Pray 
who  is  this  whom  I  should  not  like  to  meet  ?  *  inquired 
the  poet.  *  O  r  answered  the  lady,  *  one  of  those  men 
who  have  made  that  shameAil  attack  upon  you  1 '  '  The 
Tery  man  upon  earth  I  should  like  to  know  ! '  reloined 
the  lirely  and  careless  bard.  The  two  indiriduals  ac 
cordlngiy  met,  and  hare  continued  bat  friends  erer  since. 
One  criticism  of  a  Liecestershire  clergyman  maj  be  pro- 
nounced unique:  '  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  hare 
been  r^feeUd,  obsenred  the  matter-of-ftct  annotator  j  •  I 
think  some  of  them  very  good.*  'y-^Prtfaee  to  B^edtd 
A4dre$9e$,  ed.  ISSft,  p.  ZTiU.] 
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versified.  You  are  removing  to  Albemarle 
Street,  I  fi^d,  and  I  rejoice  that  we  shall 
be  nearer  neighbours.  I  am  going  to  Lord 
Oxford's,  but  letters  here  will  be  forwarded. 
When  at  leisiure,  all  communications  from 
you  wiQ  be  willingly  received  bv  the  humblest 
of  your  scribes.  Did  Mr.  Ward  write  the 
review  of  Home  Tooke*s  Life  in  the  Quar- 
terly ? »    It  is  excellent," 


Lbttbs  116.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Cheltenham,  Norember  22, 1812. 

"  On  my  return  here  from  Lord  Oxford's, 
I  found  your  obliging  note,  and  will  thank 
you  to  retain  the  letters,  and  any  other  sub- 
sequent ones  to  the  same  address,  till  I  arrive 
in  town  to  claim  them,  which  will  probably 
be  in  a  few  days.  I  have  in  charge  a  curious 
and  very  long  MS.  poem,  written  by  Lord 
Brooke  (the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney), 
which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  Gifford,  with  the  following  queries  :  — 
first,  whether  it  has  ever  been  published,  and 
secondly  (if  not),  whether  it  is  worth  publi- 
cation ?  It  is  from  Lord  Oxford's  library, 
and  must  have  escaped  or  been  overlooked 
amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  Harleian  Mis- 
cellany. The  writing  is  Lord  Brooke's, 
except  a  different  hand  towards  the  close. 
It  is  very  long,  and  in  the  six-lkie  stanza. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon 
its  merits ;  but  I  would  take  the  liberty,  if 
not  too  troublesome,  to  submit  it  to  Mr. 
Giffbrd's  judgment,  which,  from  his  excellent 
edition  of  A&ssinger,  I  should  conceive  to 
be  as  decisive  on  the  writings  of  that  age  as 
on  those  of  our  own. 

'*  Now  for  a  less  agreeable  and  important 
topic.  —  How  came  Mr.  MaoSoTuebody, 
without  consulting  you  or  me,  to  prefix  the 
Address  to  his  volume  *  of  *  Dejected  Ad- 
dresses V  Is  not  this  somewhat  larcenons  ? 
I  think  the  ceremony  of  leave  might  have 
been  asked,  though  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  thing  itself;  and  leave  the  '  hundred  and 
eleven '  to  tire  themselves  with  *  base  com- 
parisons.* I  should  think  the  ingenious 
public  tolerably  sick  of  the  subject,  and,  ex- 
cept the  Parodies,  I  have  not  interfered,  nor 
shall ;  indeed  I  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Busby 
had  published  his  Apologetical  Letter  and 
Postscript,  or  I  should  have  recalled  them. 
But,  I  confess,  I  looked  upon  his  conduct  in 
a  different  light  before  its  appearance.  I 
see  some  mountebank  has  taken  Alderman 
Birch's  name  to  vituperate  Dr.  Busby ;  he 

I  [See  Quart.  lUriew.  rol.  rii.  p.  813.  The  article  al- 
luded to  was  written  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Dudley.] 

*  **  The  Genuine  Rejected  Addresses,  presented  to  the 


had  much  better  have  pilfered  his  pastry, 
which  I  should  imagine  the  more  valuable 
ingredient — at  least  for  a  puff".  —  Pray  se- 
cure me  a  copy  of  WoodfelPs  new  Junius,  and 
believe  me,  &c." 

LBTm  117.    TO  MR.  WILLIAM  BANKB8. 

*'  December  96. 

"  The  multitude  of  your  recommendations 
has  abeady  superseded  my  humble  endea- 
vours to  be  of  use  to  you ;  and,  indeed,  most 
of  my  principal  friends  are  returned.  Leake 
from  Joannina,  Canning  and  Adair  frx>m  the 
city  of  the  Faithful,  and  at  Smyrna  no  letter 
is  necessary,  as  the  consuls  are  always  wUl- 
ing  to  do  every  thing  for  personages  of  re- 
spectability. I  have  sent  you  three  ;  one  to 
Gibraltar,  which,  though  of  no  great  neces- 
sity, will,  perhaps,  put  you  on  a  more  inti^ 
mate  footmg  with  a  very  pleasant  family 
there.  You  will  very  soon  find  out  that 
a  man  of  any  consequence  has  very  little 
occasion  for  any  letters  but  to  ministers  and 
bankers,  and  of  them  we  have  ah*eady  plenty, 
I  will  be  sworn. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  I  shall 
go  in  the  spring ;  and  if  you  will  fix  any 
place  of  rendezvous  about  August,  I  will 
write  or  join  you.  —  When  in  Albania,  I 
wish  you  would  inquire  after  Dervise  Tahiri 
and  Vascillie  (or  Bazil),  and  make  my  re- 
spects to  the  viziers,  both  there  and  in  the 
Morea.  I^  you  mention  my  name  to  Su- 
leyman  of  Thebes,  I  think  it  will  not  hurt 
you ;  if  I  had  my  dragoman,  or  wrote 
Turkish,  I  could  have  given  you  letters  of 
real  service;  but  to  the  English  they  are 
hardly  requisite,  and  the  Greeks  themselves 
can  be  of  Uttle  advantage.  Liston  you  know 
already,  and  I  do  not,  as  he  was  not  then 
minister.  Mind  you  visit  Ephesus  and  the 
Troad,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  when  you 
please.  I  believe  G.  Forresti  is  now  at 
Yanina  ;  but  if  not,  whoever  is  there  will  be 
too  happy  to  assist  you.  Be  partip««*«' 
iAiOMtfimiauns;  never  allow  yourso^^  to  be 
bullied,  for  you  are  bettp**  protected  in 
Turkey  than  any  vitere  ;  trust  not  the 
Greeks  ;  and  taKe  some  kmdcnackertet  for 
pret^ta  —  watcheSf  pittols,  &c.  &c  to  the 
Beys  and  Pachas.  If  you  find  one  Deme- 
trius, at  Athens  or  elsewhere,  1  can  recom- 
mend him  as  a  good  dragoman.  I  hope  to 
join  you,  however ;  but  you  will  find  swarms 
of  English  now  in  the  Levant. 

•*  Believe  me,  ^c" 


Committee  of  Management  fbr  Drury  Lane  Tbeitre; 
preceded  by  that  written  by  Lord  Byron  and  adopted  by 
the  Committee ; "  _  published  by  B.  M*MUlan. 
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Lbttbb  118.       TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

**  February  90. 1813. 

*•  In  *  Horace  in  London'  >  I  perceive  some 
stanzas  on  Lord  Elgin  in  whicn  (waving  the 
kind  comptiment  to  myself  <)  I  heartily  con- 
cur. I  wish  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Smith's 
acquaintance,  as  I  could  conmiunicate  the 
curious  anecdote  you  read  in  Mr.  T.'s  letter. 
If  he  would  like  it,  he  can  have  the  svhstance 
for  his  second  edition  ;  if  not,  I  shall  add  it 
to  our  next,  though  I  think  we  already  have 
enou^  of  Lord  Elgin. 

**  What  I  have  read  of  this  work  seems 
admirably  done.  My  praise,  however,  is 
not  much  worth  the  author's  having ;  but 
you  may  thank  him  in  my  name  for  Ms. 
The  idea  is  new  —  we  have  excellent  imita- 
tions of  the  Satires,  &c.  by  Pope ;  but  I 
remember  but  one  imitative  Ode  in  his 
works,  and  rume  any  where  else.  I  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  have  lost  any  fame 
by  the  fate  of  the  Farce ;  but  even  should 
this  be  the  case,  the  present  publication  will 
again  place  them  on  their  pinnacle. 

"  Yours,"  &c 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  pe- 
cuniary supplies,  which  he  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  on  arriving  at  majority,  were  pro- 
cured for  him  on  ruinously  usurious  terms.  ^ 
To  some  transactions  connected  with  this 
subject,  the  following  characteristic  letter 
refers:  — 

LrrmllS.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

'*  March  S6. 18ia 
"  I  enclose  you  a  draft  for  the  usurious 
"iwerest  due  to  Lord  *  *  's  protege  ;  —  I  also 
could  wish  you  would  state  thus  much  for 
me  to  his  Lordship.  Though  the  transaction 
JP«aJs8  plamly  in  itself  for  the  borrower's 
folly  and  tlu>  lender's  usury,  it  never  was  my 
intention  to  qutuh  the  demand,  as  I  legallv 
migtit,  nor  to  withhold  payment  of  principal, 
or,  perhaps,  even  unlawful  interest.  You 
know  what  my  situation  has  been,  and  what 
it  is.  I  have  parted  with  an  estate  (which 
has  been  in  my  family  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred  years,  and  was  never  disgraced  by  being 

>  [By  ttie  Aatbort  of  •*  Rejected  Addre«se«.»'J 

«  In  the  Ode  eottUed  «  The  Parthenon,"  Mlnerra  thus 


*  AD  wbohehold  my  matllated  pile 
Shall  brand  its  rarager  with  daislc  rage ; 
And  soon  a  titled  bard  flrom  Britain's  isle 
Thy  country's  praise  and  suflirage  shall  engage. 
And  fire  with  Athens'  wrongs  an  angiy  age ! " 

Horace  in  London. 


in  possession  of  a  lawyer ^  a  churchmany  or  a 
womarif  durins  that  period,  >  to  liquidate  thb 
and  similar  demands ;  and  the  payment  of 
the  purchase  is  still  withheld,  and  may  be, 
perhaps,  for  years.  If,  therefore,  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  making  those  persons  wait 
for  their  money,  (which,  considering  the 
terms,  they  can  afford  to  suffer,)  it  is  my 
misfortune. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  majority  in  1809, 1 
offered  my  own  security  on  legal  interest, 
and  it  was  refused.  Now,  I  will  not  accede 
to  this.  This  man  I  may  have  seen,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  names  of  any 
parties  but  the  agents  and  the  securities. 
The  moment  I  can  it  is  assuredly  my  inten- 
tion to  pay  my  debts.  This  person's  case 
may  be  a  hard  one ;  but,  under  all  circum- 
stances, what  is  mine  ?  I  could  not  foresee 
that  the  purchaser  of  my  estate  was  to  de- 
mur in  paying  for  it. 

"  I  am  glad  it  happens  to  be  in  my  power 
so  far  to  accommodate  my  Israelite,  and  only 
wish  I  could  do  as  much  for  the  rest  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes. 

"  Ever  yours,  dear  R.,  "  Bn." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Mr.  Murray 
having  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  an 
edition  of  the  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold 
with  engravings,  the  noble  author  entered 
vrith  much  zeal  into  his  plan ;  and,  in  a  note 
on  the  subject  to  Mr,  Murray,  says,  — 
"  Westall  has,  I  believe,  agreed  to  illustrate 
your  book,  and  I  fancy  one  of  the  engravings 
will  be  from  the  pretty  little  girl  you  saw 
the  other  day*,  though  without  her  name, 
and  merely  as  a  model  for  some  sketch  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  I  would  also  have 
the  portrait  (which  you  saw  to-day)  of  the 
friend  who  is  mentioned  m  the  text  at  the 
close  of  Canto  1st,  and  in  the  notes,  — 
which  are  subjects  sufficient  t9  authorise 
that  addition." 

Early  in  the  spring  he  brought  out,  ano- 
nymously his  poem  on  Waltzing,  which, 
though  fidl  of  very  lively  satire,  fell  so  far 
short  of  what  was  now  expected  from  him 
by  the  public,  that  the  disavowal  of  it, 
which,  as  we  see  by  the  following  letter, 


3  *'  'Tis  said  that  persons  llTlng  on  annuities 

Are  longer  lived  than  others,  ^  God  Imows  why, 
Unless  to  plague  the  grantors,  ~  yet  so  true  it  Is, 

That  some,  I  really  think,  do  nerer  die. 
Of  any  creditors,  the  worst  a  Jew  it  is  ; 

And  that\  their  mode  of  Aimishlng  supply ; 
In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way. 
Which  1  found  rery  troublesome  to  pay." 

Don  Jtion,  Canto  II. 

*  Lady  Charlotte  Harley,  to  whom,  under  the  came  of 

lanthe,  the  introductory  lines  to  Childe  Harold  were 

afterwards  addressed.    [This  lady  was  married  in  1890  to 

Brigadier-General  Bacon.] 
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he  thought  right  to  put  forth,  found  ready 
credence :  — 

Lbttbr  190.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  April  21. 1813. 

"  I  shall  be  in  town  by  Sunday  next,  and 
will  call  and  have  some  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  Westall's  designs.  I  am  to  sit  to 
him  for  a  picture  at  the  request  of  a  friend 
of  mine  ;  and  as  Sanders's  is  not  a  good  one, 
you  will  probably  prefer  the  other.  I  wish 
you  to  have  Sanders*s  taken  down  and  sent 
to  my  lodgings  immediately  —  before  my 
arrival.  I  bear  that  a  certain  malicious  pub- 
lication on  Waltzing  is  attributed  to  me. 
This  report,  I  suppose,  you  will  take  care  to 
contramct,  as  the  author,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
like  that  I  should  wear  his  cap  and  bells. 
Mr.  Hobhouse's  quarto  will  be  out  imme- 
diately ;  pray  send  to  the  author  for  an  early 
copy,  which  I  wish  to  take  abroad  with  me. 

P.  S. — I  see  the  Examiner  threatens  some 
observations  upon  you  next  week.  What 
can  you  have  done  to  share  the  wrath  which 
has  heretofore  been  principally  expended 
upon  the  Prince?  1  presume  all  your 
Scribleri  will  be  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in 
defence  of  the  modem  Tonson — Mr.  Bucke, 
for  instance. 

**  Send  in  my  account  to  Beonet  Street, 
as  I  wish  to  settle  it  before  sailing." 

In  the  month  of  May  appeared  his  wild 
and  beaudful  "  Fragment,"  The  Giaour ;  — 
and  though,  in  its  first  flight  firom  his  hands, 
some  of  uie  fairest  feathers  of  its  wing  were 
yet  wanting,  the  public  hailed  this  new  off- 
spring of  his  genius  with  wonder  and  delight. 
The  idea  of  writing  a  poem  in  firagments  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  Columbus  of 
Mr.  Rogers ;  and,  whatever  objections  may 
lie  against  such  a  plan  in  general,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  well  suited  to  the 
impatient  temperament  of  Byron,  as  ena^ 
bling  him  to  overleap  those  mechanical  diffi- 
culties, which,  in  a  regular  narrative,  em- 
barrass, if  not  chill,  the  poet,  —  leaving  it  to 
the  imagination  of  his  readers  to  fill  up  the 
intervals  between  those  abrupt  bursts  of 
passion  in  which  his  chief  power  lay.  The 
story,  too,  of  the  poem  possessed  that  sti- 
mulating charm  for  him,  almost  indispens- 
able to  his  fancy,  of  being  in  some  d^ee 
connected  with  himself,  —  an  event  in  which 
he  had  been  personally  concerned,  while  on 
his  travels,  having  supplied  the  sroundwork 
on  which  the  fiction  was  founded.  After  the 
appearance  of  The  Giaour,  some  incorrect 
statement  of  this  romantic  incident  having 
got  into  circulation,  the  noble  author  re- 
quested of  his  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo, 


0- 


who  had  visited  Athens  soon  after  tt  hap- 
pened, to  fiimish  him  with  his  recollections 
on  the  subject ;  and  the  following  is  the 
answer  which  Lord  Sligo  returned :  — 

**  Albany,  Monday,  August  SI.  1813. 

**  My  dear  Byron, 

*'  You  hiave  requested  me  to  tell  you  all 
that  I  heard  at  Athens  about  the  afiair  of 
that  girl  who  was  so  near  being  put  an  end 
to  while  you  were  there ;  you  have  asked 
me  to  mention  every  circumstance,  in  the 
remotest  degree  relating  to  it,  which  I  heard. 
In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  I  write  to  you 
all  I  heard,  and  1  cannot  imagme  it  to  be 
very  far  from  the  fact,  as  the  circumstance 
happened  only  a  day  or  two  before  I  arrived 
at  Athens,  and,  consequently,  was  a  matter 
of  common  conversation  at  the  time. 

"  The  new  governor,  unaccustomed  to 
have  the  same  intercourse  with  the  Chris- 
tians as  his  predecessor,  had  of  course  the  bar- 
barous Turldsh  ideas  with  r^ard  to  women. 
In  consequence,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Mahommedan  law,  he  or- 
dered this  girl  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  —  as  is^  indeed,  quite 
customary  at  Constantinople.  As  you  were 
returning  firom  bathing  in  the  Piraeus,  you 
met  the  processbn  going  down  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  Waywode  on  this  un- 
fortunate ffirl.  Report  continues  to  sa^ , 
that  on  finding  out  what  the  obiect  of  their 
journey  was,  and  who  was  the  miserable 
sufferer,  you  immediately  interfered ;  and  on 
some  delay  in  obeying  your  orders,  you  were 
obliged  to  inform  the  leader  of  the  escort, 
that  force  should  make  him  comply  ;  —  th^t, 
on  farther  hesitation,  you  drew  a  pistol,  and 
told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  obey 
your  orders,  and  come  back  with  you  to  the 
Aga*s  house,  you  would  shoot  nka  dead. 
On  this  the  man  turned  about  and  went 
with  you  to  the  governor's  house ;  here  you 
succeeded,  partly  by  personal  threats,  and 
partly  by  bribery  and  entreaty,  in  procuring 
her  pardon,  on  condition  of  her  leaving 
Athens.  I  was  told  that  you  then  con- 
veyed her  in  safety  to  the  convent,  and  de- 
spatched her  off  at  night  to  Thebes,  where 
sne  found  a  safe  asylum.  Such  is  the 
story  I  heard,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it 
at  present.  Should  you  wish  to  ask  me  any 
further  questions  about  it,  I  shall  be  very 
ready  and  willing  to  answer  them.  I  remain, 
my  dear  Byron, 

**  Yours,  vciy  sincerely, 

"Sligo. 

"  I  am  afhud  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
read  this  scrawl ;  but  I  am  so  hurried  with 
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the  preparations  for  my  journey,  that  you 
must  excuse  it.'* 

Of  the  prodigal  flow  of  his  fimcy,  when 
its  sources  were  once  opened  on  any  subject, 
The  GHaour  affords  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances,  —  this  poem  having  ac- 
cumulated under  faJs  hand,  both  in  printing 
and  through  successive  editions,  till  from 
four  hundred  lines,  of  which  it  consisted  in 
his  first  copy,  it  at  present  amounts  to  nearly 
fourteen  hundred.  The  plan,  indeed,  whicn 
he  had  adopted,  of  a  series  of  fragments  i, 

—  a  set  of  **  orient  pearls  at  random  strung,** 

—  left  him  free  to  introduce,  without  re- 
ference to  more  than  the  general  complexion 
of  his  story,  whatever  sentiments  or  images 
his  fancy,  in  its  excursions,  could  collect ; 
and  how  little  fettered  he  was  by  any  regard 
to  connection  in  these  additions,  appears 
from  a  note  which  accompanied  his  own 
copy  of  the  paragraph  commencing  "Fair 
clime,  where  every  season  smfles,"  —  in 
which  he  says,  "I  have  not  yet  fixed  the 
place  of  insertion  for  the  following  lines,  but 
will,  when  I  see  you  —  as  I  have  no  copy." 

Even  into  this  new  passage,  rich  as  it  was 
at  first,  his  fimcy  afterwards  poured  a  fresh 
infusion,  —  the  whole  of  its  most  picturesque 
portion,  fit)m  the  line  "  For  there,  the  Rose 
o'er  craff  or  vale,"  down  to  "  And  turns  to 
groans  his  roundelay,"  having  been  sug- 
gested to  him  during  revision.  In  order  to 
show,  however,  that  though  so  rapid  in  the 
first  heat  of  composition,  he  formed  no  ex- 
c:eption  to  that  law  which  imposes  labour  as 
the  price  of  perfection,  1  shall  here  extract  a 
few  verses  from  his  original  draft  of  this 
pAKagraph,  by  comparing  which  with  the 
fbnn  they  wear  at  present  ^,  we  may  learn 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  af^-touches 
of  toe  master. 

**  Fair  caime  f  where  eeauleu  mmmer  fmllei 
BeoigDant  o*ec  tboM  blessed  lilet, 

t  [**  It  tea 'fragment,' it  Is  tnie;  bat  it  reeds  like  one  of 
Cboee  old  woftd  tragic  ballads.  In  which  the  hiatus  seem 
caused  by  the  falling  away  of  all  needless  stansas,  and 
the  stream  of  snflbrlng  leaps  darkly  and  (bamingly  orer 
1  in  the  rocks.**— Wilson.] 


I 


<  The  fbUowIng  are  the  lines  in  their  present  shape, 
and  it  wdl  be  seen  that  there  b  not  a  single  alteration  In 
wtaicii  the  mu^  of  the  verse  has  not  been  hnproved  as 
wdl  as  the  thought :  — 

^  Fair  dime  I  where  erery  season  smiles 
Benignant  o*er  those  blessed  bles. 
Which,  seen  flrom  tu  Colonna*s  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  Uie  sight. 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight.  . 
There,  mildly  dimpling.  Ocean's  cheek 
Beflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laugfafaig  tides  that  Uto 
These  Edras  of  the  eastern  wave ; 


Which,  seen  frnn  &r  Colonna's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  halU  the  sight. 
And  g^e  to  loneliness  delight. 
1\iKt^$kint(kehrightiAode9ye9eek^ 
Like  dimpUa  tgttm  Oeetm^t  ekeek. 
So  $mamt  round  the  wUtrs  iave 
These  Bdens  of  the  eastern  wave. 
Or  if,  at  times,  the  transient  breese 
Break  the  smooth  crystal  of  the  seas. 
Or  bnuk  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 
How  grai^ki  b  the  gentle  air 
niat  wakes  and  wafts  thejiragramee  there.** 

Among  the  other  passages  added  to  this 
edition  (which  was  either  the  third  or  fourth, 
and  between  which  and  the  first  there  inter- 
vened but  about  six  weeks)  was  that  most 
beautiful  and  melancholy  illustration  of  the 
lifeless  aspect  of  Greece,  beginning  **  He  who 
hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead,"  —  of  which 
the  most  gifted  critic  of  our  day  ^  has  justly 
pronounced,  that  *'it  contains  an  image 
more  true,  more  moumftd,  and  more  exqui- 
sitely finished,  than  any  we  can  recollect  in 
the  whole  compass  of  poetry .'^  ^  To  the 
same  edition  also  were  aidded,  among  other 
accessions  of  wealth  \  those  lines,  "  The 
cygnet  proudly  walks  the  water,"  and  the 
impassioned  verses,  **  My  memory  now  is 
but  the  tomb." 

On  my  rejoining  him  in  town  this  spring, 
I  found  the  enthusiasm  about  his  wntings 
and  himself,  which  I  left  so  prevfdent,  both 
in  the  world  of  literature  and  in  society, 
^own,  if  any  thing,  still  more  eeneral  and 
mtense*  hi  the  immediate  circle,  perhaps, 
around  him,  fiuniliarity  of  intercourse  might 
have  begun  to  produce  its  usual  disenchants 
ing  effects.  His  own  liveliness  and  unre- 
serve on  a  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
would  not  be  long  in  dispelling  that  charm 
of  poetic  sadness,  which  to  the  eyes  of  dis- 
tant observers  hung  about  him ;  while  the 
romantic  notions,  connected  by  some  of  his 
fair  readers  with  those  past  and  nameless 
loves  alluded  to  in  his  poems,  ran  some  risk 


And  if  at  times  a  transient  breeie 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas. 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  fttun  the  trees. 
How  welcome  b  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there !  ** 
s  Mr.  JeArey. 

4  In  Dallaway*s  Constantfaiople,  a  book  which  Lord 
Byron  is  not  unlikely  to  have  consulted,  I  And  a  passage 
quoted  from  Gillies's  History  of  Greece,  which  contains, 
perhaps,  the  first  seed  of  the  thought  thus  expanded  taito 
ML  perfection  by  genhis :  — '*  The  present  state  of  Greece 
compared  to  the  ancient  b  the  silent  obscurity  of  the 
grave  contrasted  with  the  Tivid  lustre  of  active  life.** 

^  Among  the  recorded  instances  of  such  happy  after- 
thoughts hi  poetry  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable,  Denham's  four  lines,  **  Oh  could  I  flow  like 
thee,"  Ac,  which  were  added  In  the  second  edition  of  hb 
poem. 
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of  abatement  from  too  near  an  acquaintance 
with  th6  supposed  objects  of  his  fency  and 
fondness  at  present.  A  poet's  mistress 
should  remain,  if  possible,  as  imaginary  a 
being  to  others,  as,  in  most  of  the  attributes 
he  clothes  her  with,  she  has  been  to  himself; 
^the  reality,  however  fair,  bein^  always 
sure  to  fall  short  of  the  picture  which  a  too 
lavish  fancy  has  drawn  of  it.  Could  we 
call  up  in  array  before  us  all  the  beauties 
whom  the  love  of  poets  has  immortalised, 
from  the  high-bom  dame  to  the  plebeian 
damsel,  —  ^om  the  Lauras  and  Sacnarissas 
down  to  the  Cloes  and  Jeannies,  —  we 
should,  it  is  to  be  feared,  sadly  unpeople  our 
imaginations  of  many  a  bright  tenant  that 
poesy  has  lodged  there,  and  find,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  our  admiration  of  the 
Mth  and  fancy  of  the  worshipper  increased 
by  our  discovery  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
idoL 

But,  whatever  of  its  first  romantic  im- 
pression the  personal  character  of  the  poet 
may,  fi'om  such  causes,  have  lost  in  the  cir- 
cle he  most  frequented,  this  disappointment 
of  the  imagination  was  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  frank,  social,  and  engaging 
qualities,  both  of  disposition  and  manner, 
which,  on  a  nearer  intercourse,  he  disclosed, 
as  well  as  by  that  entire  absence  of  any  liter 
rary  assumption  or  pedantry,  which  entitled 
him  fully  to  the  praise  bestowed  by  Sprat 
upon  Cowley,  that  few  could  "  ever  discover 
he  was  a  great  poet  by  his  discourse.**  Wliile 
thus,  by  his  intimates,  and  those  who  had 
got,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  of  his 
fame,  he  was  seen  in  his  true  colours,  as  well 
of  weakness  as  of  amiableness,  on  strangers, 
and  such  as  were  out  of  this  immediate 
circle,  the  spell  of  his  poetical  character  still 
continued  to  operate  ;  and  the  fierce  gloom 
and  sternness  of  his  imaginary  personages 
were,  by  the  greater  number  of  them,  sup- 
posed to  belong,  not  only  as  regarded  mind, 
but  manners,  to  himself.  So  prevalent  and 
persevering  has  been  this  notion,  that,  in 
some  disquisitions  on  his  character  published 
since  his  death,  and  containing  otherwise 


1  Letters  on  the  Character  and  Poetical  Genius  of  Lord 
Bjrron,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart. 

*  '*  Continuus  aspectus  minus  verendos  magnoc  ho- 
mines facit." 

>  The  only  peculiarity  that  struck  me  on  those  occa- 
sions was  the  uneasy  restlessness  which  he  seemed  to 
feel  in  wearing  a  hat,  —  an  article  of  dress  which,  from 
his  consUnt  use  of  a  carriage  while  in  England,  he  was 
almost  wholly  unaccustomed  to,  and  which,  after  that 
year,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ercr  seen  upon  him 
agaiu.    Abroad,  ho  always  wore  a  kind  of  foraging  cap. 

«  ["  Such  painting  as  this  bespeaks  the  hand  of  a 
master ;  erery  touch  brings  out  character  ;  and  we  feel 
assured  that  the  portrait  is  true  to  nature.    There  is 


many  just  and  striking  views,  we  find,  in  the 
professed  portrait  drawn  of  him,  such  fea- 
tures as  the  following  :  — "  Lord  Byron  had 
a  stem,  direct,  severe  mind  :  a  sarcastic,  dis- 
dainful, gloomy  temper.  He  had  no  light 
sympathy  withheartless  cheerfulness — upon 
the  surface  was  soumess,  discontent,  dis- 
pleasure, ill-will.  Beneath  all  this  weight 
of  cloud  and  darkness  *,"  &c.  &c 

Of  the  sort  of  double  aspect  which  he  thus 
presented,  as  viewed  by  the  world  and  by 
nis  friends,  he  was  himself  fully  aware  ;  and 
it  not  only  amused  him,  but,  as  a  proof  of 
the  versatility  of  his  powers,  flattered  his 
pride.  He  was,  indeed,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  by  no  means  insensible  or  toat- 
tentive  to  the  effect  he  produced  personally 
on  society  ;  and  though  the  brilliant  station 
he  had  attained,  since  the  commencement 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  made  not  the 
slightest  alteration  in  the  unaffectedness  of 
his  private  intercourse,  I  could  perceive,  I 
thought,  with  reference  to  the  external 
world,  some  slight  changes  in  his  conduct, 
which  seemed  indicative  of  the  effects  of  his 
celebrity  upon  him.  Among  other  circum- 
stances, I  observed  that,  whether  fivm  shy- 
ness of  the  general  gaze,  or  from  a  notion, 
like  Livy's,  that  men  of  eminence  should 
not  too  much  familiarise  the  public  to  their 
persons^,  he  avoided  showing  himself  in 
the  momings,  and  in  crowded  places,  much 
more  than  was  his  custom  when  we  first 
became  acquainted.  The  preceding  year, 
before  his  name  had  grown  **  so  rife  and  cele- 
brated," we  had  gone  together  to  the  exhi- 
bition at  Somerset  House,  and  other  such 
places  3,  and  the  tme  reason,  no  doubt,  of 
nis  present  reserve,  in  abstaining  fit>in  all 
such  miscellaneous  haunts,  was  the  sensi- 
tiveness, so  often  referred  to,  on  the  subject 
of  his  lameness, — a  feeling  which  the  curi- 
osity of  the  public  eye,  now  attracted  to  this 
infirmity  by  his  fame,  could  not  fail,  he  knew, 
to  put  rather  peiiiftilly  to  the  proof.  ■• 

Among  the  many  gay  hours  we  passed 
together  this  spring,  I  remember  particulariy 
the  wild  flow  of  his  spirits  one  evening. 
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vindication  in  such  free  and  fearless  fHendship  whidi  is 
Irresistible,  and  we  love  the  bic^rapfaer  who,  by  simple 
and  undisguised  truth,  puts  down  falsehood  tiO  Its  toofoe 
drops  its  idle  venom  in  the  dust.  Strong  sense  and  toe 
sentiment  here  glow  in  every  line;  love  for  the  *  poor 
inhabitant  below  *  engenders  no  hatred  towards  the  ma- 
lignity that  would  fisin  stir  and  dIUurh  his  very  shrood  ; 
but  his  eulogist  is  serene,  in  the  conscious  pride  of  beinc 
privileged  to  confess  the  frailties  of  him  whoee  cbaraetar, 
in  spite  of  them  all,  was  still  noble  —nor  by  any  exagge- 
raUon  of  his  virtties.  any  more  than  of  his  vices,  would 
seelL  to  wrong  Byron  any  where,  and 
*  least  of  all, 
Here  standing  by  his  grave.*  **—  Womk.] 
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nrhen  we  had  accompanied  Mr.  Rosers  home 
from  some  early  assembly,  and  when  Lord 
Byron,  who,  according  to  his  frequent  cus- 
tom, had  not  dined  for  the  last  two  days, 
found  his  hunger  no  longer  governable,  and 
called  aloud  for  "  something  to  eat.**  Our 
repast,  —  of  his  own  choosing, — was  simple 
bread  and  cheese  ;  and  seldom  have  I  par- 
taken of  so  joyous  a  supper.  It  happened 
that  our  host  had  just  received  a  presents 
ation  copy  of  a  volume  of  poems  *,  written 
professedly  in  imitation  of  tne  old  English 
writers,  and  containing,  like  many  of  these 
models,  a  good  deal  that  was  striking  and 
beautiful,  mixed  up  with  much  that  was  tri- 
fling, ^tastic,  and  absurd.  In  our  mood, 
at  the  moment,  it  was  onlv  with  these  latter 
Qualities  that  either  Lord  Byron  or  I  felt 
disposed  to  indulge  ourselves  ;  and,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  pages,  we  found,  it  must  be 
owned,  abundant  matter  for  mirth.  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Rogers,  in  justice  to  the  author,  en- 
deavour to  direct  our  attention  to  some  of 
the  beauties  of  the  work  :  —  it  suited  better 
our  purpose  (as  is  too  oflen  the  case  with 
more  deliberate  critics)  to  pounce  only  on 
such  passages  as  ministered  to  the  laughing 
humour  that  possessed  us.  In  this  sort  of 
hunt  throng  the  volume,  we  at  length  lighted 
on  the  discovery  that  our  host,  in  addition 
to  his  sincere  approbation  of  some  of  its 
contents,  had  also  the  motive  of  gratitude 
for  standing  by  its  author,  as  one  of  the 
poems  was  a  warm,  and,  I  need  not  add, 
weU-deserved  panegvric  on  himself.  We 
were,  however,  too  rar  gone  in  nonsense  for 
even  this  eulogy,  in  which  we  both  so  hear- 
tily agreed,  to  stop  us.  The  opening  line  of 
the  poem  was,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
**  When  Rogers  o'er  this  labour  bent  ;**  and 
Lord  Byron  undertook  to  read  it  aloud  — 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  beyond  the 
first  two  words.  Our  laughter  had  now 
increased  to  such  a  pitch  that  nothing  could 
restrain  it.  Two  or  three  times  he  began ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  words  "  When  Ro- 
gers "  passed  his  lips,  than  our  fit  burst  forth 
afresh,  —  till  even  Mr.  Rogers  himself,  with 
aU  his  feeling  of  our  injustice,  found  it  im- 
possible not  to  join  us;  and  we  were,  at 
last,  all  three,  in  such  a  state  of  inextinguish- 
able laughter,  that,  had  the  author  hunself 

■  C"  Poems  on  sereral  Occasions,  by  Edward  Lord 
Tharlow.*'] 

<  He  here  alhides  to  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Rogers's,  of  which 
I  have  elsewhere  given  the  following  account : — **  The 
cawyaay  consisted  but  of  Mr.  Rogers  himself,  Lord 
BfTOO,  Mr.  Siieridan,  and  the  writer  of  this  Memoir. 
Sheridan  knew  the  admiration  his  audience  felt  for  him : 
the  presence  of  the  young  poet,  in  particular,  seemed  to 
tiring  back  his  own  youth  and  wit ;  and  the  details  he 
cave  of  Ills  early  life  were  not  less  interesting  and  ani- 
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been  of  the  party,  I  question  much  whether 
he  could  have  resisted  the  infection. 

A  day  or  two  after,  Lord  Byron  sent  me 
the  following :  — 

**  My  dear  Moore, 

**  •  When  Rogers '  must  not  see  the  in- 
closed, which  I  send  for  your  perusal.  I 
am  ready  to  fix  any  day  you  like  for  our 
visit.  Was  not  Sheridan  good  upon  the 
whole  ?  The  *  Poulterer'  was  the  first  and 
be8t.« 

**  Ever  yours,  &c* 

1. 

*'  When  Thurlow  this  damn*d  nonsense  sent, 

(I  hope  I  am  not  violent). 

Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  maant, 
S. 
'*  And  since  not  ev'n  our  Rogers'  praise 

To  common  sense  his  thou^ts  could  raise  -^ 

Why  wmid  they  let  him  print  his  lays  ? 

8. 
•  •  ♦  • 


5. 
**  To  me,  diTine  Apollo,  grant  —  O  ! 
Hermilda's  flrst  and  second  canto, 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau ; 


**  And  thus  to  ftimish  decent  lining. 
My  own  and  others'  bays  I'm  twining  « 
So,  genUe  Thurlow,  throw  me  thine  In." 

On  the  same  day  I  received  from  him  the 
following  additional  scraps.  The  lines  in 
italics  are  from  the  eulogy  that  provoked  his 
waggish  comments. 

••  TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

1. 
***  I  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  tbwn,* 

*'  TT^om '  lay  thy  branch  of  laurel  down  I ' 

Why,  what  thou'st  stole  is  not  enow ; 
And,  were  it  lawfully  tlilne  own. 

Does  Rogers  want  it  most,  or  thou  ? 
Keep  to  thyself  thy  wither'd  bough, 

Or  send  it  back  to  Dr.  Donne— 
Were  justice  done  to  both,  I  trow. 

He'd  hare  but  little,  and  thou  —  none. 


mating  to  himself  tlian  delightftil  to  us.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  this  erening  that,  describing  to  us  the  poem 
which  Mr.  Whitbread  had  written,  and  sent  in,  among 
ttie  other  addresses  for  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  and  which,  like  the  rest,  turned  chiefly  on  allu- 
sions to  the  Phoenix,  he  said—*  But  Whitbread  made 
more  of  this  bird  than  any  of  them:— he  entered  into 
particulars,  and  described  its  wings,  beak,  tail,  Ac. ;—  in 
short,  it  was  a  pouUcrer't  description  of  a  Phcsnix."— 
Lifi  qf  Sheridan. 
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"  *  Then  thus  to  firm  ApoMs  crown* 
"  A  crown  I  why,  twl»t  It  how  you  wlU» 
Thy  duplet  mutt  be  foolscap  stiH. 
When  next  you  visit  Delphi's  town, 

Inquire  amongst  your  fellow-lodgert. 
They'll  tell  you  Phoebus  gare  his  crown. 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  RogOM. 


•*  *  Let  every  other  bring  his  ottm. 
•*  When  cools  to  Newcastle  are  carried. 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens  as  wonders^ 
From  his  spouse  when  the  Regent's  unmarried. 

Or  Liverpool  weeps  o'er  his  blunders ; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel. 

When  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  heir. 
Then  Rogers  shall  ask  us  for  laurel. 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to  spare." 

The  mention  which  he  makes  of  Sheridan 
in  the  note  just  cited  affords  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity of  producing,  from  one  of  his  Journals, 
some  particulars  which  he  has  noted  down 
respecting  this  extraordinary  man,  for  whose 
talents  he  entertained  the  most  unbounded 
admiration,  —  rating  him,  in  natural  powers, 
far  above  all  his  great  political  contem- 
poraries. 

**In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  fre- 
quently :  he  was  superb  I  He  had  a  sort  of 
liking  for  me,  and  never  attacked  me,  at 
least  to  my  fiice,  and  he  did  every  body  else 

—  high  names,  and  wits,  and  orators,  some 
of  them  poets  also.  I  have  seen  him  cut  up 
Whitbread,  quiz  Madame  de  Stael,  annihilate 
Colman,  and  do  little  less  by  some  others 
(whose  names,  as  friends,  I  set  not  down) 
of  good  fame  and  ability. 

**  The  last  time  I  met  him  was,  I  think, 
at  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote's,  where  he  was  as 
quick  as  ever — no,  it  was  not  the  last 
Ume ;  the  last  time  was  at  Douglas  Kin- 
naird's. 

*'  I  have  met  him  in  all  places  and  parties, 

—  at  Whitehall  with  the  Melboumes,  at  tlie 
Marquis  of  Tavistock's,  at  Robins's  the 
auctioneer's,  at  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's,  at 
Sam  Rogers's,  —  in  short,  m  most  kinds  of 
company,  and  always  found  him  very  con- 
vivial and  delightful. 

^  I  have  seen  Sheridan  weq>  two  or  three 
times.  It  may  be  that  he  was  maudlin ;  but 
this  only  renders  it  more  impressive,  for  who 
would  see 

*'  From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expire  a  driveller  and  a  show  ? 

Once  I  saw  him  cry  at  Robins's  the  auc- 
tioneer's, after  a  splendid  dinner,  full  of 
great  names  and  high  spirits.  I  had  the 
nonour  of  sitting  next  to  Sheridan.  The 
occasion  of  his  tears  was  some  observation 
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or  other  upon  the  subject  of  the  stnrdiiMaB 
of  the  Whigs  in  resistmg  office  and  keeping 
to  their  principles  :  Sheridan  turned  round : 
—  •  Sir,  It  is  easy  for  my  Lord  G.  or  Eari  G. 
or  Marquis  B.^or  Lord  H.  with  thousands 
upon  thousands  a  year,  some  of  it  either 
pretently  derived,  or  inherited  in  sinecure  or 
acquisitions  from  the  public  money,  to  boast 
of  their  patriotism  and  keep  fdoof  from 
temptation;  but  they  do  not  know  from 
what  temptation  those  have  kept  aloof  who 
had  equal  pride,  at  least  equal  talents,  and 
not  unequal  passions,  and  nevertheless  knew 
not  in  the  course  of  their  lives  what  it  was 
to  have  a  shilling  of  their  own.'  And  in 
saying  this  he  wept. 

"  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  say, 
'  that  he  never  had  a  shilling  of  his  own.' 
To  be  sure,  he  contrived  to  extract  a  good 
many  of  other  people's. 

"In  IS  15,  1  had  occasion  to  visit  my 
lawyer  in  Chancery  Lane ;  he  was  with  She- 
ridan. Af^  mutual  greetings,  &c.,  Sheridan 
retired  first.  Before  recurring  to  my  own 
business,  I  could  not  help  inquiring  that  of 
Sheridan.  *  Oh,'  replied  the  attorney,  *  the 
usual  thine  I  to  stave  off  an  action  fn>ro  his 
wine-merchant,  my  client.' — *  WeU,'  said  I, 

*  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  * — *  Nothing 
at  all  for  the  present,'  said  he :  *  would  you 
have  us  proceed  against  old  Sherry?  what 
would  be  the  use  of  it  ?'  and  here  he  began 
laughing,  and  going  over  Sheridan's  good 
gifls  of  conversation. 

"Now,  from  personal  experience,  I  can 
vouch  that  my  attorney  is  by  no  means  the 
tenderest  of  men,  or  particularly  accessible 
to  any  kind  of  impression  out  of  the  statute 
or  record ;  and  yet  Sheridan,  in  half  an 
hour,  had  found  the  way  to  soften  and 
seduce  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  almost 
think  he  would  have  thrown  his  client  (an 
honest  man,  with  all  the  laws,  and  some 
justice,  on  his  side)  out  of  the  window,  had 
he  come  in  at  the  moment. 

"  Such  was  Sheridan  I  he  could  soften  an 
attorney!  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
since  the  days  of  Orpheus. 

"One  day  I  saw  him  take  up  his  own 

•  Monody  on  Garrick.'  He  lighted  upon  the 
Dedication  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer. 
On  seeing  it,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  ex- 
clfdmed,  *  that  it  must  be  a  forger}%  that  he 
had  never  dedicated  any  thii^  of  his  to  such 
a  d— ^  canting,'  &c.  &c.  &c.  —  and  so  went 
on  for  half  an  hour  abusing  his  own  dedi- 
cation, or  at  least  the  object  of  it.  If  ali 
writers  were  equally  sincere,  it  would  be 
ludicrous. 

"  He  told  me  that,  on  tlie  night  of  Ac 
grand  success  of  his  School  for  Scandal^  he 
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was  knocked  down  and  put  into  the  watch- 
house  for  making  a  row  in  the  street,  and 
beingfound  intoxicated  by  the  watchmen. 

"When  dying,  he  was  requested  to  un- 
dergo *  an  operation.'  He  replied,  that  he 
had  ahready  submitted  to  tun),  which  were 
enough  for  one  man's  lifetime.  Bein^  asked 
what  Ihey  were,  he  answered, '  havmg  his 
hair  cut,  and  sitting  for  his  picture.* 

*'  I  have  met  George  Colman  occasionally, 
and  thought  him  extremely  pleasant  and 
conviriaL  Sheridan's  humour,  or  rather 
wit,  was  always  saturnine,  and  sometimes 
savage ;  he  never  lauded,  (at  least  that  / 
saw,  and  I  watched  hun,)  but  Colman  did. 
If  I  had  to  choose,  and  could  not  have  both 
at  a  time,  I  should  say, '  Let  me  be^  the 
evening  with  Sheridaji,  and  finish  it  with 
Cohnan.'  Sheridan  for  dinner,  Colman  for 
supper;  Sheridan  for  claret  or  port,  but 
Colman  for  every  thing,  firom  the  madeira 
and  champagne  at  dinner,  the  claret  with  a 
ieryvr  oiport  between  the  glasses,  up  to  the 
punch  of  the  night,  and  down  to  the  grog, 
or  gin  and  water,  of  daybreak ; — all  these 
I  have  threaded  with  both  the  same.  She- 
ridan was  a  grenadier  company  of  life  guards, 
but  Colman  a  whole  regiment — of  Ught  m- 
faktry^  to  be  sure,  but  sdll  a  r^iiment." 

.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Byron  be- 
came acquainted  (and,  I  regret  to  have  to 
add,  partly  through  my  means)  with  Mr. 
Leich  Hunt,  the  editor  of  a  well-known 
weddy  journal,  the  Examiner.  This  gen- 
tleman 1  had  myself  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  in  the  jear  1811,  and,  in  common  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  public,  entertained  a 
sincere  adnuration  of  his  talents  and  courajge 
as  a  journalist.  The  interest  I  took  in  him 
personally  had  been  recently  much  increased 
by  the  manly  spirit  which  he  had  displayed 
throughout  a  prosecution  instituted  against 
himscjf  and  his  brother,  for  a  libel  that  had 
appeared  in  their  paper  on  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  both 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  there  existed  among 
the  Whig  party,  at  this  period,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  indignation  at  the  late  defection  fit>m 
themselves  and  their  principles  of  the  illus- 
trious personage  who  had  been  so  long 
looked  up  to  as  the  friend  and  patron  of 
both.  Being  myself,  at  the  time,  warmly  — 
perhaps  intemperately  —  under  the  influence 
of  this  feeling,  I  regarded  the  &te  of  Mr. 
Hunt  with  more  than  common  interest,  and, 
immediately  on  my  arrival  in  town,  paid  him 
a  visit  in  his  prison.  On  mentioning  the 
circumstance,  soon  after,  to  Lord  Byron, 
and  describing  my  surprise  at  the  sort  of 
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luxurious  comforts  with  which  I  had  found 
the  "  wit  in  the  dungeon**  surrounded, —  his 
trellised  flower-garden  without,  and  his 
books,  busts,  pictures,  and  piano-forte  within, 
—  the  noble  poet,  whose  political  view  of 
the  case  coincided  entirely  with  my  own, 
expressed  a  strong  wish  to  pay  a  similar 
tribute  of  respect  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  accord- 
ingly, a  day  or  two  after,  we  proceeded  for 
that  purpose  to  the  prison.  Hie  intro- 
duction which  then  took  place  was  soon 
followed  by  a  request  from  Mr.  Hunt  that 
we  would  dine  with  him ;  and  the  noble 
poet  having  good-naturedly  accepted  the 
mvitadon,  Horsemonger  Lane  gaol  had,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1813,  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving Lord  Byron,  as  a  guest,  within  its 
walls. 

On  the  momingof  our  first  visit  to  the  jour- 
nalist, I  received  fi'om  Lord  Byron  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  written,  it  will  be  perceived, 
the  night  before :  — 

-  May  19. 1818. 
**  Oh  yoo,  who  hi  all  names  can  tkkle  the  town, 
Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom  Brown,— 
For  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  you  may  most  brag, 
Your  Quarto  two>pounds,  or  your  Twopenny  Post  Bag; 

•  •  •  • 

But  now  to  my  letter— to  ytmrt  'tis  an  answer— 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir. 
All  ready  and  dreM*d  for  proceeding  to  q>uoge  on 
(According  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dungeon— 
Pray  PlicdNis  at  length  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  us  lodgings  within  the  same  palace  ; 
I  suppose  that  to-night  you*re  engaged  with  some 

codgers, 
And  for  Sotheby's  Bluet  hare  deserted  Sam  Rogers ; 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I  have  nearly  my  death  got. 
Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the  Heathcote. 
But  to-morrow  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the  Scurra, 
And  you'll  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Momurra."  > 

**  Dear  M. —  having  got  thus  fiur,  I  am  in- 
terrupted by  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦.  10  o'clock. 

•*  Half-past  II.  ♦  *  *  *  is  gone,  I  must 
dress  for  Lady  Heathcote*s.  —  Addio.** 

Our  day  in  the  prison  was,  if  not  agree- 
able, at  least  novel  and  odd.  I  had,  for 
Lord  Byron's  sake,  stipulated  with  our  host 
beforehand,  that  the  party  should  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  confined  to  ourselves; 
and,  as  far  as  regarded  dinner,  my  wishes 
had  been  attended  to ; — there  being  present, 
besides  a  member  or  two  of  Mr.  Hunt's  own 
family,  no  other  stranger,  that  I  can  recol- 
lect, but  Mr.  MitcheU,  the  ingenious  trans- 
lator of  Aristophanes.  Soon  after  dinner, 
however,  there  dropped  in  some  of  our 
host's  literary  friends,  who,  being  utter 
strangers  to  Lord  Byron  and  myself,  rather 
disturbed  the  ease  into  which  we  were  all 

1  [See  Works,  p.  506.  note  3.] 
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settling.  Among  these,  I  remember,  was 
Mr.  John  Scott,  —  the  writer,  afterwards,  of 
some  severe  attacks  on  Lord  Byron  ;  and  it 
is  pain^  to  think  that,  among  the  persons 
then  assembled  round  the  poet,  there  should 
have  been  one  so  soon  to  step  forth  the 
assailant  of  his  living  fame,  while  another, 
less  manful,  was  to  reserve  the  cool  venom 
for  his  grave.  > 

On  the  2d  of  June,  in  presenting  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  made  his  third 
and  last  appearance  as  an  orator,  in  that 
assembly.  In  his  way  home  firom  the  House 
that  day,  he  called,  I  remember,  at  my  lodg- 
ings, and  found  me  dressing  in  a  very  great 
hurry  for  dinner.  He  was,  I  recollect,  in  a 
state  of  most  humorous  exaltation  after  his 
display,  and,  while  I  hastily  went  on  with 
my  task  in  the  dressing-room,  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  a4Joining  chamber, 
spouting  forth  for  me,  in  a  sort  of  mock 
heroic  voice,  detached  sentences  of  the 
speech  he  had  just  been  delivering.  "  I  told 
them,''  he  said,  **  that  it  was  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Constitution — that,  if  such 
things  were  permitted,  there  was  an  end  of 

EngUsh  freedom "  —  "But   what  was 

this  dreadful  grievance  ?"  I  asked,  inter- 
rupting him  in  his  eloquence.  —  **  The  griev- 
ance ?  "  he  repeated,  pausing  as  if  to  consider 

—  "Oh,  that  I  forget."*  It  is  impossible, 
of  course  to  convev  an  idea  of  the  dramatic 
hiunour  with  which  he  gave  effect  to  these 
words ;  but  his  look  and  manner  on  such 
occasions  were  irresistibly  comic ;  and  it 
was,  indeed,  rather  in  such  turns  of  fun  and 
oddity,  than  in  any  more  elaborate  exhibition 
of  wit,  that  the  pleasantry  of  his  conversa- 
tion consisted. 

Though  it  is  evident  that,  afler  the  bril- 
liant success  of  Childe  Harold,  he  had  ceased 
to  think  of  Parliament  as  an  arena  of  am- 
bition, yet,  as  a  field  for  observation,  we 

1  ['*  We  renMoriwr,  when,  oa  thst  fotal  separaUon,  tlia 
fool  of  the  poet  wu  *  wrenched  with  a  woeftil  agony/ 
how  some  of  these  tcrlbblen  turned  ronnd  to  ithig  the 
feet  (torn  which  they  luid  been  pItiftiUy  proud  to  lick  the 
dust.  Of  all  such,  not  one  darted  forth  a  more  poisonous 
fkng  than  the  infktuated  person  who,  in  Mr.  Moore's  too 
mild  expression,  *  stepped  forth  the  assailant  of  his  living 
fkme.*  Leigh  Hunt,  he  says,  was  *  less  maniVd*  than  John 
Scott.    That  we  deny.    There  could  be  nothing  manly 

—  there  must  have  been  everything  unmanly  .^  in  bit- 
terly abusing  Byron  at  that  cruel  crisis  of  bis  life.  Scott 
did  so— and,  forsooth,  as  a  champion  of  the  morality,  the 
religion  of  the  land  1  He  wrote  of  Byron  as  if  he  had 
been  a  felon :  and  condemned  him  as  tram  the  Judgment- 
seat.  Years  afterwards,  he  bad  the  effrontery  to  seek 
out  Byron  hi  a  foreign  land,  and  was  not  unkindly  re- 
oelTed  by  the  noble  being,  whom  ho  had  so  cruelly  tra- 
duced. In  all  thto  we  can  see  nothing  *more  manfbl,' 
than  hk  Hunt's  reserration  of  his  cool  veaom  for  Byron's 
gnre."— WiLsoK,  1830.] 


may  take  for  granted  it  was  not  unstudied 
b^  him.  To  a  mind  of  such  quick  and  various 
views,  every  place  and  pursuit  presented 
some  aspect  of  interest ;  and  whetner  in  the 
ball-room,  the  boxing-school,  or  the  senate, 
all  must  have  been,  by  genius  like  his, 
turned  to  profit.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  recollections  and  impressions  which  I 
find  recorded  by  himsdf  of^  his  short  parlia- 
mentary career :  — 

"  I  have  never  heard  any  one  who  ful- 
filled my  ideal  of  an  orator.  Grattan  would 
have  been  near  it,  but  for  his  harlequin 
delivery.  Pitt  I  never  heard.  Fox  but 
once,  and  then  he  struck  me  as  a  debater, 
which  to  me  seems  as  different  fit>m  an 
orator  as  an  improvisatore,  or  a  versifier, 
from  a  poet.  Grey  is  great,  but  it  is  not 
oratory.  Canning  is  sometimes  very  like 
one.  Windham  I  did  not  admire,  tho^g^  all 
the  world  did ;  it  seemed  sad  sophistry. ' 
Whitbread  was  the  Demosthenes  of  bad 
taste  and  vulgar  vehemence,  but  strong,  and 
English.  Holland  is  impressive  fit>m  sense 
and  sincerity.  Lord  Lansdowne  good,  but 
still  a  debater  only.  Crrenville  I  Ime  vastly, 
if  he  would  prune  his  speeches  down  to  an 
hoiu^'s  deliv^.  Burdett  is  sweet  and  sil- 
very as  Belial  himself,  and  I  think  the 
featest  &vourite  in  Pandemonium ;  at  least 
always  heard  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  ministerial  devilry  praise  ms  speeches  ^ 
stairs,  and  run  down  nrom  Bellamy's  when 
he  was  upon  his  legs.  I  heard  Bob  Milnes 
make  his  second  speech  ;  it  made  no  im- 
pression. I  like  Ward  —  studied,  but  keen, 
and  sometimes  eloquent.  Peel,  my  school 
and  form  fellow  (we  sat  within  two  of  each 
other),  strange  to  say,  I  have  never  heard, 
though  I  often  wished  to  do  so ;  but,  finom 
what  I  remember  of  him  at  Harrow,  he  if, 
or  should  be,  among  the  best  of  them.  Now 
I  do  not  admire  Mr.  Wilberforce*8  speaking ; 


(:>= 


s  His  speech  was  on  presenting  a  petition  ttom  Major 
Cartwright.  [It  will  be  found  among  the  Mlscdlaneoos 
Pieces  at  the  end  of  this  volume.] 

s  C"  Windham,*'  says  Sfar  James  Mackintosh,**  was  sn 
indiscreet  debater,  who  sacrificed  his  interest  as  a  states- 
man to  his  momentary  feelings  as  an  orator.  For  the 
sake  of  a  new  subtlety  or  a  forcible  i^rase,  he  was  content 
to  utter  what  loaded  him  with  permanent  unpopulart^ : 
his  logical  propensi^  led  him  always  to  extreme  conse- 
quences ;  and  be  expressed  bis  opinions  so  strongly,  that 
they  seemed  to  furnish  the  most  striking  examples  of 
political  inconsistency :  though,  if  prudence  had  ifanited 
his  logic  and  mitigated  hto  expressions,  they  would  have 
been  acknowledged  to  be  no  more  than  those  views  of 
diiTerent  sides  of  an  object,  which,  in  the  changes  of 
politios,  must  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  states- 
man.*'—L«>!r,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.3 
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it  b  nothing  but  a  flow  of  words  —  'words, 
words,  alone.' 

**  I  doubt  greatly  if  the  English  have  any  do- 
quence,  properly  so  called ;  and  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Irish  had  a  great  deal,  and 
that  the  French  tvill  have,  and  have  had  in 
Mirabeau.  Lord  Chatham  and  Burke  are 
the  nearest  approaches  to  orators  in  England. 
I  don't  know  what  Erskine  may  have  been 
at  the  bar,  but  in  the  House  I  wish  him  at 
the  bar  once  more.  Lauderdale  is  shrill, 
and  Scotch,  and  acute* 

"  But  amongst  aD  these,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  I  never  heard  the  speech  which 
was  not  too  long  for  the  auditors,  and  not 
very  intelligible,  except  here  and  there.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  grand  deception,  and  as 
tedious  and  tiresome  as  may  be  to  those  who 
must  be  often  present.  I  heard  Sheridan 
only  once,  and  that  briefly,  but  I  liked  his 
voice,  his  manner,  and  his  wit :  and  he  is 
the  only  one  of  them  I  ever  wished  to  hear 
at  greater  length. 

**  The  impression  of  Parliament  upon  me 
was,  that  its  members  are  not  formiclable  as 
speakers^  but  very  much  so  as  an  audience ; 
because  in  so  numerous  a  body  there  may 
be  little  eloouence,  (after  all,  there  were  but 
two  thorough  orators  in  all  antiquity,  and  I 
suspect  sdU  fnoer  in  modem  times,)  but 
there  must  be  a  leaven  of  thought  and  good 
sense  sufficient  to  make  them  know  what 
is  rifht,  thoujzh  they  can't  express  it  nobly. 

"Home  Tooke  and  Roscoe  both  are 
said  to  have  declared  that  they  left  Parlia- 
ment with  a  higher  opinion  of  its  aggr^ate 
integrity  and  sSiilities  than  that  wiOi  which 
they  entered  it.  The  general  amount  of 
both  in  most  Parliaments  is  probably  about 
the  same,  as  also  thenumber  of  i^pfo^^^  and 
their  talent.  I  except  oratortt  of  course, 
because  they  are  thuiigs  of  a^es,  and  not  of 
septennial  or  triennial  re-umons.  Neither 
House  ever  stmck  me  with  more  awe  or  re- 
spect than  the  same  number  of  Turks  in  a 
divan,  or  of  Methodists  in  a  bam,  would 
have  done.  Whatever  diffidence  or  ner- 
vousness I  felt  (and  I  felt  both,  in  a  great 
degree)  arose  from  the  number  rather  than 
the  quality  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  Uiought 
rather  of  the  public  without  than  the  persons 


[Mr.  Courtenay  wa«  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  de- 
I  from  a  branch  of  the  noble  Deronshlre  fkmily  of 
that  name.  He  wa«  the  hitimate  friend  of  Botwell, 
and  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club.  In  1786,  he  pub- 
lished a  **  Poetical  Reriew  of  the  Literary  and  Moral 
Charaeter  of  Dr.  Johnson ;"  and  in  179S,**  A  Poetical  and 
PUkMophfcal  Bsiay  on  the  French  Revolution,  addressed 
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within, — knowing  (as  all  know)  that  Cicero 
himself,  and  probably  the  Messiah,  could 
never  have  altered  the  vote  of  a  single  lord 
of  the  bedchamber,  or  bishop.  I  Uiou^t 
our  House  dull,  but  the  other  animatmg 
enough  upon  great  days. 

"  I  have  h^rd  that  when  Grattan  made 
his  first  speech  in  the  English  Commons,  it 
was  for  some  minutes  doubtful  whether  to 
laugh  at  or  cheer  him.  The  debut  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Flood,  had  been  a  complete  &ilure, 
under  nearly  similar  circumstances.  But 
when  the  ministerial  part  of  our  senators  had 
watched  Pitt  (their  thermometer)  for  the 
cue,  and  saw  him  nod  repeatedly  his  stately 
nod  of  approbation,  they  took  the  hint  from 
their  huntsman,  and  broke  out  into  the  most 
raptiu'ous  cheers.  Grattan's  speech,  indeed, 
deserved  them ;  it  was  a  chef^d'ouvre,  I  did 
not  hear  that  speech  of  his  (being  then  at 
Harrow),  but  heard  most  of  his  others  on  the 
same  question — also  that  on  the  war  of  18 15. 
1  differed  from  his  opinions  on  the  latter 
question,  but  coincided  in  the  general  admir- 
ation of  his  eloquence. 

**  When  I  met  old  Courtenay,  the  orator, 
at  Rogers's  the  poet's,  in  18 11-12,  I  was 
much  taken  with  the  portly  remains  of  his 
fine  figure,  and  the  stul  acute  quickness  of 
his  conversation.!  It  was  he  who  silenced 
Flood  in  the  English  House  by  a  cmshing 
reply  to  a  hasty  dkbiit  of  the  rival  of  Grattan 
in  Ireland.  I  asked  Courtenay  (for  I  h'ke 
to  trace  motives)  if  he  had  not  some  per- 
sonal provocation ;  for  the  acrimony  of  his 
answer  seemed  to  me,  as  I  read  it,  to  involve 
it.  Courtenay  said  '  he  had ;  that,  when  in 
Ireland  (being  an  Irishman),  at  the  bar  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Flood  had 
made  a  personal  and  unfair  attack  upon  fam- 
self,  who,  not  being  a  member  of  that  House, 
could  not  defend  himself,  and  that  some 
years  afterwards  the  opportunity  of  retort 
offering  in  the  English  Parliament,  he  could 
not  resist  it.*  He  certainly  repaid  Flood 
with  interest,  for  Flood  never  made  any 
figure,  and  only  a  speech  or  two  afterwards, 
in  the  English' House  of  Commons.  1  must 
except,  however,  his  speech  on  Reform  in 
1790,  which  Fox  called  *  the  best  he  ever 
heard  upon  that  subject.*  '* 


to  Mr.  Burke."  He  died  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four.  **  He  was,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  **  a  man  of 
fine  talents  and  of  various  accomplishments,  which  ren- 
dered his  conversation  agreeable,  as  his  good  nature  and 
kind  heart  obtained  for  him  the  attachment  of  many  ex- 
cellent fHends  :  but,  from  his  speeches  hi  parliament, 
strangers  mistook  him  for  a  jester  by  profession."] 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
1813. 

DESIGN  OP  VISITING  SICILY. — LETTEE   TO 
MB.  GIFFORD,  THANKING  HIM  FOB  ADTICE 

ON     REUGIOUS     TOPICS. MADAME     DE 

STAEL.  -^  PBOJECTED  TOY  AGE  TO  THE 
EAST.  ^ANECDOTES. — ADDITIONS  TO  THE 
GIAOUB.  ^  COOKE,  THE  ACTOR.  —  TRA- 
TELLING    PROJECTS.  ^  ABYSSINIA.  —  LD- 

CIEN     BUONAPARTE'S     CHARLEMAGNE. 

LETTER     FROM     ALI     PACHA AND      TO 

MR.  SOUTHEY.  —  IMPROMPTU.  —  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  MR.CURRAN.  —  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 

Fob  some  time  he  had  entertained  thoughts 
of  going  again  abroad ;  and  it  appeared, 
indeed,  to  1^  a  sort  of  relief  to  him,  when- 
ever he  felt  melancholy  or  harassed,  to  turn 
to  the  freedom  and  solitude  of  a  life  of 
travel  as  his  resource.  During  the  depression 
of  spirits  which  he  laboured  under,  while 
printing  Childe  Harold,  "  he  would  fre- 
quently," says  Mr.  Dallas,  "  talk  of  selling 
Newst^,  and  of  going  to  reside  at  Naxos, 
in  the  Grecian  Araupekgo,  —  to  adopt  the 
eastern  costume  and  customs,  and  to  pass 
his  time  in  studying  the  Oriental  languages 
and  Uterature."  The  excitement  of  the 
triumph  that  soon  after  ensued,  and  the  suc- 
cess which,  in  other  pursuits  besides  those 
of  literature,  attended  him,  again  diverted  his 
thoughts  from  these  migratory  projects.  But 
the  roving  fit  soon  returned  ;  and  we  have 
seen,  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  William 
Bankes,  that  he  looked  forward  to  finding 
himself  in  the  course  of  this  spring,  among 
the  mountains  of  his  beloved  Greece  once 
more.  For  a  time,  this  plan  was  exchanged 
for  the  more  social  project  of  accompanymg 
his  firiends,  the  family  of  Lord  Oxlbrcl,  to 
Sicily ;  and  it  was  while  engaged  in  his 
preparatives  for  this  expedition  that  the  an- 
nexed letters  were  written. 

LnrsB  121.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  M«idenh<i«d.  Jmw  IS.  1813. 

"  I  have  read  the  *  Strictures,'  which  are 

just  enough,  and  not  grossly  abusive,  in  very 

fiiir  couplets.     There  is  a  note  against  Mas- 


1  In  an  article  on  this  Satire  (written  for  Camberland^B 
Reriew,  bat  nerer  printed)  by  that  most  amiable  man 
and  excellent  poet,  the  late  Rer.  William  Crowe,  the 
Incongruity  of  these  metaphors  is  thus  noticed:  — 
*'  Within  the  space  or  three  or  four  couplets,  he  trans- 
forms a  man  into  as  many  different  animals.  Allow  him 
but  the  compass  of  three  lines,  and  he  will  metamorphose 


tineer  near  the  end,  and  one  cannot  quarrel 
wiui  one's  company,  at  any  rate.  The  author 
detects  some  incongruous  figures  in  a  passage 
of  English  Bards,  page  23.,  but  which  edition 
1  do  not  know.  In  the  sole  copy  in  your 
possession  —  I  mean  thej^  ediaon — you 
may  make  these  alterations,  that  I  may  profit 
(though  a  little  too  late)  by  his  remarks  : — 
For  *  helksh  instinct,*  substitute  '  bnUal  in- 
stinct ;'  •  harpies*  alter  to  *JeUms  ;*  and  for 
'  blood-hounds'  write  *  hell->hounds.  *  These 
be  *  very  bitter  words,  by  my  troth,'  and  the 
alterations  not  much  sweeter ;  but  as  1  shall 
not  publish  the  thing,  they  can  do  no  harm, 
but  are  a  satisfiurtion  to  me  in  the  way  of 
amendment.  The  passage  is  only  twelve 
lines. 

**  You  do  not  answer  me  about  H.'8  book ; 
I  want  to  write  to  him,  and  not  to  say  any 
thing  unpleasing.  If  you  direct  to  Post 
Office,  Portsmouth,  till  called  for,  I  will  send 
and  receive  your  letter.  You  never  told  me 
of  the  forthcoming  critique  on  Columbus, 
which  is  not  too  fiur ;  and  I  do  not  think  jus- 
tice quite  done  to  the  '  Pleasures,'  which 
surely  entitle  the  author  to  a  hidber  rank 
than  that  assigned  him  in  the  Quarteriy. 
But  I  must  not  cavil  at  the  decisions  of  the 
invisible  infalUbles  ;  and  the  article  is  very  well 
written.  The  general  horror  of  *  fragments* 
makes  me  tremulous  for  '  The  Giaour  ;'  but 
you  would  publish  it  —  I  presume,  by  this 
time,  to  your  repentance.  But  as  I  consented, 
whatever  be  its  fiite,  I  won't  now  quarrel 
with  you,  even  though  I  detect  it  in  my 
pastry  ;  but  I  shall  not  open  a  pie  without 
apprehension  for  some  weeks. 

"  The  books  which  may  be  marked  G.  O. 
I  will  carry  out.  Do  you  know  Garke's  Nau- 
frag^  ?  I  am  told  that  he  asserts  thejirst  vo- 
lume of  Robinson  Grosoe  was  written  by  the 
first  Lord  Oxford,  when  in  the  Tower,  and 
given  by  him  to  Defoe ;  if  true,itisa  curious 
anecdote.  Have  you  got  back  Lord  Brooke^s 
MS.?  and  what  does  Heber  say  of  it? 
Write  to  me  at  Portsmouth. 

"  Ever  yours,  &c. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Jane  18. 1811. 
"Dear  Sir, 

'*  Will  you  forward  the  enclosed  answer 
to  the  kindest  letter  I  ever  received  in  my 


him  from  a  wolf  into  a  harpy,  and  in  three  more  he  will 
make  htm  a  bloodhound.'* 

There  are  also  in  this  MS.  crltlqQe  aome  onrioos  in- 
stances of  oversight  or  ignorance  adduced  from  the 
Satire ;  such  as  **  Fi$k  from  Helium** •^'^  AtOc flowers 
Aouian  odours  breathe,"  Stc.  See,  • 
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Ufa,  my  sense  of  which  I  can  neither  express 
to  fifr.  Gifiord  himself  nor  to  any  one  ebe  ? 
•*  Ever  yours, 

LmsB  in.    TO  W.  GIFFORD,  B8Q. 

•«Jiin«18.I813. 

«  My  dear  Sh-, 

"  I  feel  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  write  to 
yon  at  all  —  still  more  to  thank  jrou  as  I 
ou^t.  If  yoa  knew  the  yeneration  with 
which  I  have  ever  regarded  you,  long  before 
I  had  the  most  distant  prospect  of  becoming 
your  acquaintance,  literary  or  personal,  my 
embarrassment  would  not  surprise  you, 

**  Any  suggestion  of  yours,  even  were  it 
conveyed  in  the  less  tender  shape  of  the 
text  of  the  Baviad,  or  a  Monk  Mason  note 
in  Massinger,  would  have  been  obeyed ;  I 
should  have  endeavoured  to  improve  myself 
by  your  censure :  judge  then  if  I  should  be 
less  willing  to  profit  by  your  kindness.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  bandy  compliments  with  my 
elders  and  my  betters :  I  receive  your  i^ 
probation  with  gratitude,  and  will  not  return 
mv  brass  for  your  gold  by  expressing  more 
(iilly  those  sentiments  of  admiration,  which, 
however  sincere,  would,  I  know,  be  unwel- 

COITO% 

"To  your  advice  on  religious  topics,  I 
shall  equally  attend.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
will  be  by  avoiding  them  altogether.  The 
already  published  objectionable  passages 
have  been  much  commented  upon,  but  cer- 
tainly have  been  rather  strongly  interpreted. 
I  am  no  bigot  to  infidelity,  and  did  not  expect 
that,  because  I  doubted  the  immortali^  of 
man,  I  should  be  charged  with  denying  the 
existence  of  a  God.  It  was  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  ourselves  and  our  worlds 
when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  mighty 
whole,  of  which  it  b  an  atom,  that  first  led  me 
to  imagine  that  our  pretensions  to  eternity 
might  be  over-rated. 

••This,  and  being  early  disgusted  with 
a  Calvinistic  Scotch  school,  where  I  was 
cudgelled  to  church  for  the  first  ten  years  of 
mv  life,  afflicted  me  with  this  malady ;  for, 
after  all,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  disease  of  the 


1  The 


of  thlf  letter.  It  appears,  has  been 


s  [**  And  ah  I  what  vene  can  grace  thy  stately  mien, 
Guide  of  the  worid,  preferment's  golden  queen, 
Necker's  fidr  daughter,  Stael  the  Epicene  I 
Fain  woold  the  Muse— Init  ah  I  shedares  no  more, 
A  moomftil  Toice  from  lone  Guiana's  shore, 
Sad  Quatremer,  the  bold  presumption  checks, 
Fortdd  to  question  thy  ambiguous  sex. 
**  These  Uses  contain  the  secret  history  of  Quatremer  de 
Quiney's  deportation.    He  presumed,  in  the  council  of 
ftre-hundred,  to  arraign  Madame  de  Stael's  conduct,  and 
eroi  to  hint  a  doubt  of  her  sex.    He  was  sent  to  Guiana.** 
f9  New  MoraUig.^ 


mind  as  much  as  other  kinds  of  hypochon- 
dria.**» 


Lbttbb  133.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  June  SS.  1813. 

"  Yesterday  I  dined  in  company  with •*  • 
[Stael,]  the  '  Kpicene^,*  whose  poUtics  are 
sadly  changed.  She  is  for  the  Lord  of  Israel 
and  the  Lord  of  Liverpool — a  vile  antithesis 
of  a  Methodist  and  a  Tory — talks  of  nothing 
but  devotion  and  the  ministrv,  and,  I  pre- 
sume, expects  that  God  and  the  govern- 
ment will  help  her  to  a  pension* 

^  Murray,  the  aval  of  publishers,  the  Anak 
of  stationers,  has  a  design  upon  you  in  the 
paper  line.  He  wants  you  to  become  the 
staple  and  stipendiary  ecUtor  of  a  periodical 
work.  What  say  you  ?  Will  you  be  bound, 
like  'Kit  Smart,  to  write  for  ninety-nine 
years  in  the  Universal  Visitor  T*^  Senously, 
he  talks  of  hundreds  a  year,  and  —  though  I 
hate  prating  of  the  be^arly  elements  —  his 
proposal  may  be  to  your  honour  and  profit, 
ancl,  I  am  very  sure,  will  be  to  our  pleasure. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  *  fidend- 
ship.*  I  never  was  in  friendship  but  once, 
in  my  nineteenth  year,  and  then  it  save  me 
as  much  trouble  as  love.  I  am  amud,  as 
Whitbread*8  sire  said  to  the  king,  when  he 
wanted  to  knight  him,  that  I  am '  too  old  ^  ;* 
but,  nevertheless,  no  one  wishes  you  more 
friends,  fimie,  and  felicity,  than, 

"Yours,  Ac." 

Havinff  relinquished  his  design  of  ac- 
companying the  Oxfords  to  Sicily,  he  again 
thought  of  the  East,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  letters,  and  proceeded  so  far  m  his 
preparations  for  the  voyage  as  to  purchase 
of  Love,  the  jeweller,  of  Old  Bond  Street, 
about  a  dozen  snuff-boxes,  as  presents  for 
some  of  his  old  Turkish  acquaintances. 

Lbitsr  m.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  4.  Benedictine  Street,  St.  James's,  July  8. 1813. 

"  I  presume  by  your  silence  that  I  have 

blundered  into  something  noxious  in  my  re- 
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*  [**  Old  Gardner  the  booksdier  employed  Rolt  and 
Smart  to  write  the  Universal  Visitor.  There  was  a 
formal  agreement,  which  Allen  the  printer  saw.  They 
were  bound  to  write  nothing  else,  were  to  have  a  third  of 
the  proflu,  and  the  contract  was  for  ninety-nine  years." 
~  Dt.  Johnson  :  BoetoeU,  vol.  y.  p.  988.] 

4  [**  But  first  the  monarch,  so  polite. 

Asked  Mr.  Whitbread  if  he'd  be  a  knight  ? 

UnwilUng  fn  the  list  to  be  enrolled, 
Whitbread  contemplated  the  knighU  of  Peg, 
Then  to  his  generous  sovereign  made  a  leg. 
And  said,  *  He  was  aftald  he  was  too  old,'  **  Ac 
Peter  PUim: 
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ply  to  your  letter,  for  the  which  I  b^  leave 
to  send  beforehand  a  sweeping  apology, 
which  you  may  apply  to  any,'  or  all,  parts 
of  that  unfortunate  epistle.  If  1  err  in 
my  conjecture,  I  expect  the  like  from  you, 
in  putting  our  correspondence  so  long  in 
quarantine.  God  he  knows  what  I  have 
said  ;  but  he  also  knows  (if  he  is  not  as  in- 
different to  mortals  as  the  nonchalant  deities 
of  Lucretius),  that  you  are  the  last  person  I 
want  to  offend.  So,  if  I  have,  — why  the 
devil  don't  you  say  it  at  once,  and  expecto- 
rate your  spleen  ? 

**  Kogers  is  out  of  town  with  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  hath  published  an  Essay  against 
Suicide  »,  which,  I  presume,  will  make  some- 
body shoot  himself; — as  a  sermon  by 
Blinkensop,  in  proof  o£  Christianity,  sent  a 
hitherto  most  orthodox  acquaintance  of 
mine  out  of  a  chapel  of  ease  a  perfect  atheist. 
Have  you  found  or  founded  a  residence 
yet  ?  and  have  you  began  or  finished  a 
poem  ?  If  you  won't  teU  me  what  /  have 
done,  pray  say  what  you  have  done,  or  left 
undone,  yourself.  I  am  still  in  equipment 
for  voyaging,  and  anxious  to  hear  from,  or 
of,  you  b^bre  I  go,  which  anxiety  you  should 
remove  more  rea(Hly,  as  you  thmk  I  shaVt 
cogitate  about  you  afterwards.  I  shall  give 
the  lie  to  that  calumny  by  fifty  foreign  letters, 
particularly  from  any  place  where  the  plague 
IS  rife,  —  without  a  drop  of  vinegar  or  a 
whiff  of  sulphur  to  save  you  from  infection. 

"  The  Oxfords  have  sailed  almost  a  fort- 
night, and  my  sister  is  in  town,  which  is  a 
great  comfort, — for,  never  having  been  much 
together,  we  are  naturally  more  attached  to 
each  other.  1  presume  the  illuminations 
have  conflagrated  to  Derby  (or  wherever 
you  are)  by  this  time.  We  are  just  recover- 
ing from  tumult  and  train  oil,  and  transpa^ 
rent  fripperies,  and  all  the  noise  and  nonsense 
of  victory.  Drury  Lane  had  a  large  M,  W,, 
which  some  thought  was  Marshal  Welling- 
ton ;  others,  that  it  might  be  translated  into 
Manager  Whitbread  ;  while  the  ladies  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  saloon  conceived  the  last 
letter  to  be  complimentary  to  themselves. 
I  leave  this  to  the  commentators  to  illus- 
trate. If  you  don't  answer  this,  I  sha'n't 
say  what  you  deserve^  but  I  think  /  deserve 
a  reply.  Do  you  conceive  there  is  no  Post- 
Bag  but  the  Twopenny  ?  Sunburn  me,  if 
you  are  not  too  bad." 


1  [*'  BCadame  de  Stael  treats  me  as  tbe  person  whom 
she  most  delights  to  honour^;  I  am  generally  ordered 
with  her  to  dinner,  as  one  orders  beans  and  bacon  t  she 
is  one  of  the  few  persons  who  surpass  expectation ;  she 
has  every  sort  of  talent,  and  would  be  unirersally  po|Rilar, 
if,  in  society,  she  were  to  confine  herself  to  her  inferior 
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Lbtter  125.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  July  13. 18U. 
"  Your  letter  set  me  at  ease  ;  for  I  really 
thought  (as  I  hear  of  your  susceptibility) 
that  I  had  said  —  I  know  not  what — but 
something  I  should  have  been  very  sorry 
for,  had  it,  or  I,  offended  you ;  --  though  I 
don't  see  how  a  man  with  a  beautiful  wife  — 
kit  own  children,  —  quiet  — fame  —  compe- 
tency and  friends,  (I  will  vouch  for  a  thou- 
sand, which  is  more  than  I  will  for  a  unit 
in  my  own  behalf,)  can  be  offended  with  any 


you  know,  Moore,  I  am  amazingly 
inclined  —  remember  I  say  but  incSned — 
to  be  seriously  enamoured  with  Lady  A.  P. 

—  but  this  *  ♦  has  ruined  all  ray  prospects. 
However,  you  know  her ;  is  she  clever,  or 
sensible,  or  good-tempered  ?  either  would  do 

—  I  scratch  out  the  will,  I  don't  ask  as  to 
her  beauty  - —  that  I  see  ;  but  my  circum- 
stances are  mending,  and  were  not  my  other 
prospects  blackening,  I  would  take  a  wife, 
and  that  should  be  the  woman,  had  I  a 
chance.  I  do  not  yet  know  her  much,  but 
better  than  I  did. 

"  I  want  to  get  away,  but  find  difficulty  in 
compassing  a  passage  in  a  ship  of  war. 
They  had  better  let  me  go ;  it  I  cannot, 
patnotism  is  the  word — *nay,  an*  they'll  j 
mouth.  111  rant  as  well  as  they.'  Now, 
what  are  you  doing  ? —  writing,  we  all  hope, 
for  our  own  sakes.  Remember  you  must 
edite  my  posthumous  works,  with  a  Life  of 
the  Audior,  for  which  I  will  send  you  Con- 
fessions, dated,  *  Lazaretto,'  Sm\Tna,  Malta, 
or  Palermo  — •  one  can  die  any  where. 

"There  is  to  be  a  thing  on  Tuesday 
ycleped anational fete.  The  Regent  and  *  *  ♦ 
are  to  be  there,  and  every  body  else,  who 
has  shillings  enough  for  what*  was  once  a 
guinea.  Vauxhall  is  the  scene  —  there  are 
six  tickets  issued  for  the  modest  women,  and 
it  is  supposed  there  will  be  three  to  spare. 
The  passports  for  the  lax  are  beyond  my 
arithmetic. 

"  P.  S.  —  The  Stael  last  night  attacked  | 
me  most  furiously  —  said   that  I  had* no 
right  to  make  love — that  I  had  used  *  * 
barbarously  —  that   I  had  no  feeling,  and  i 
was  totally  insensible  to  la  belle  p€usion,  and  j 
had  been  all  my  life.'     I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it,  but  did  not  know  it  before.     Let  me 
hear  from  you  anon." 


talents — pleasantry,  anecdote,  and  Uteratore.  I  have 
reviewed  her  Essay  on  Suicide  in  the  last  Edlnbarvh 
Rerlew :  it  is  not  one  of  her  best,  and  I  have  accordiogly 
said  more  of  the  author  and  the  svbrfect  than  of  the 
work.*'  —  Sis  J.  Mackintosh  :    Life,  vol.  it  p.  264.] 
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Lbttbe  126.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  July  26. 1813. 

**  I  am  not  well  versed  enough  in  the  ways 
of  single  woman  to  make  much  matrimomal 
progress. 

**  I  have  been  dining  like  the  dragon  of 
Wantley  for  this  last  week.  Mv  head  aches 
with  the  vintage  of  various  cellars,  and  my 
brains .  are  muddled  as  their  dregs.  I 
met  your  friends  the  D  *  *s  : — she  sang 
one  of  your  best  songs  so  well,  that,  but  for 
the  appearance  of  affectation,  I  could  have 
cried  ;  he  reminds  me  of  Hunt,  but  hand- 
somer, and  more  musical  in  soul,  perhaps. 
I  wish  to  God  he  may  conquer  his  horrible 
anomalous  complaint.  The  upper  part  of  her 
&ce  is  beautiful,  and  she  seems  mucn  attached 
to  her  husband.  He  is  right,  nevertheless, 
in  leaving  thb  nauseous  town.  The  first 
winter  would  infellibly  destroy  her  com- 
plexion,—  and  the  second,  very  probably, 
every  thing  else. 

**  I  must  tell  you  a  story.  Morris  (of  in- 
different memory)  was  dining  out  the  other 
day,  and  complaining  of  the  Prince's  cold- 
ness to  his  old  wassailers.  D*Israeli  (a 
learned  Jew)  bored  him  with  questions — 
why  this?  and  why  that?  'Why  did  the 
Prmce  act  thus  ?  *  —  *  Why,  sir,  on  account 
of  Lord  ♦  ♦,  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself.'  —  *  And  why  ought  Lord  *  *  to  be 
ashamed  ofhimself  ?  * — *  Because  the  Prince, 
sir,  ###«#♦«#.»  — 'And  why,  sir,  did 
the  Prince  cut  you  t^  —  *  Because,  G — d 
d — ^mme,  sir,  I  stuck  to  my  principles.*  — 

*  And  why  did  j^ou  stick  to  your  principles  ?* 

"  Is  not  this  last  question  the  best 
that  was  ever  put,  when  you  consider  to 
whom  ?  It  nearly  killed  Morris.  Perhaps 
you  may  think  it  stupid,  but,  as  Goldsmith 
ssud  about  the  peas,  it  was  a  very  good  joke 
when  I  heard  it  —  as  I  did  from  an  ear- 
witness —  and  is  only  spoilt  in  my  narra^ 
tion. 

''The  season  has  closed  with  a  dandy 
ball ; — but  I  have  dinners  with  the  Harrow- 
bys,  Rogers,  and  Frere  and  Mackintosh, 
where  I  shall  drink  your  health  in  a  silent 
bumper,  and  regret  your  absence  till  *  too 
mucn  canaries '  wash  away  my  memory,  or 
render  it  superfluous  by  a  vision  of  you  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Canning  has 
disbanded  his  party  by  a  speech  from  his  ** 

*  * — the  true  throne  of  a  Tory.  Conceive 
his  turning  them  off  in  a  formal  harangue, 
and  bidding  them  think  for  themselves. 
'  I  have  led  my  raeamuffins  where  they  are 
well  peppered.  There  are  but  three  of  the 
150  left  alive,  and  they  are  for  the  Towru- 
end  (query ^  might  not  Falstaff  mean  the  Bow 
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Street  officer?    I  dare  say  Ma1one*s  pos- 
thumous edition  will  have  it  so)  for  life. 

"  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  into  the 
country.  I  journeyed  by  night  —  no  inci- 
dent, or  accident,  but  an  alarm  on  the  part 
of  .my  valet  on  the  outside,  who,  in  cross- 
ing Epping  Forest,  actuaUy,  I  believe,  flung 
down  his  purse  before  a  xnile-stone,  with  a 
glow-worm  in  the  second  figure  of  number 
XIX  —  mistaking  it  for  a  footpad  and  dark 
lantern.  I  can  only  attribute  his  fears  to  a 
pair  of  new  pistols  wherewith  I  had  armed 
him  ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  display 
his  vigilance  by  ccJling  out  to  me  whenever 
we  passed  anything — no  matter  whether 
moving  or  stationary.  Conceive  ten  miles, 
with  a  tremor  every  furlong.  I  have  scrib- 
bled you  a  fearfiilly  long  letter.  This  sheet 
must  be  blank,  and  is  merely  a  wrapper,  to 
preclude  the  tabellarians  of  the  post  from 
peeping.  You  once  complained  of  my  not 
writing  ;  —  I  will  *  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
your  head  *  by  not  complaining  of  your  not 
reading.  Ever,  my  dear  Moore,  your*n  (isn't 
that  the  Staffordshire  termination  ?) 

«  Byron." 

Lrtbr  127.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•«  July  27. 1818. 

"  When  you  next  imitate  the  style  of 
'  Tacitus,'  pray  add,  '  de  moribus  German- 
norum ;  *  —  this  last  was  a  piece  of  barba- 
rous silence,  and  could  only  be  taken  from 
the  Woods,  and,  as  such,  I  attribute  it  en- 
tirely to  your  sylvan  sequestration  at  May- 
field  Cottage.  You  will  find,  on  casting  up 
accounts,  that  you  are  my  debtor  by  several 
sheets  and  one  epistle.  I  shall  bring  my 
action  ;  —  if  you  don't  discharge,  expect  to 
hear  from  my  attorney.  I  have  forwarded 
your  letter  to  Ruggiero  ;  but  don't  make  a 
postman  of  me  again,  for  fear  I  should  be 
tempted  to  violate  your  sanctity  of  wax  or 
wafer. 

"  Believe  me  ever  yours  indignantly, 

'^Bn." 

Lbttbr  198.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  July  28.  1818. 

"  Can't  you  be  satisfied  with  the  pangs  of 
my  jealousy  of  Rogers,  without  actually 
making  me  the  pander  of  your  epistolary 
intrigue?  This  is  the  second  letter  you 
have  enclosed  to  my  address,  notwithstand- 
ing a  miraculous  long  answer,  and  a  sub- 
sequent short  one  or  two  of  your  own.  If 
you  do  so  again,  I  can't  tell  to  what  pitch 
my  fury  may  soar.  I  shall  send  you  verse 
or  arsenic,  as  likely  as  any  thing,  —  four 
thousand  couplets  on  sheets  beyond  the 
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privilege  of  franking ;  that  privilege,  sir,  of 
which  you  take  an  undue  advantage  over  a 
too  susceptible  senator,  by  forwarding  your 
lucubrations  to  every  one  but  himself.  I 
won't  frank  yrom  you,  or  for  you,  or  to  you 
—  may  I  be  curst  if  I  do,  unless  you  mend 
your  manners.  I  disown  you  —  I  disclaim 
you — and  by  all  the  powers  of  Euloey,  I 
will  write  a  panegjrric  upon  you  —  or  dedi- 
cate a  quarto  —  ifyou  don't  make  me  ample 
amends. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  am  in  training  to  dine  with 
Sheridan  and  Rogeics  this  evening.  I  have 
a  little  spite  against  R.,  and  wiU  shed  his 
*  Clary  wines  pottle-deep.'  This  is  nearly 
my  ultimate  or  penultimate  letter  ;  for  I  am 
quite  equipped,  and  only  wait  a  passage. 
Perhaps  I  may  wait  a  few  weeks  for  Sligo, 
but  not  if  I  can  help  it." 

He  had,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
Greece,  applied  to  Mr.  Croker,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  to  procure  him  a  passage 
on  board  a  king's  snip  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and,  at  the  request  of  this  gentleman. 
Captain  Carlton,  of  the  Boyne,  who  was 
just  then  ordered  to  re-enforce  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  consented  to  receive  Lord  Byron 
into  his  cabin  for  the  voyage.  To  the  letter 
announcing  this  offer,  the  following  is  the 
reply:  — 

Lems  199.       TO  MR.  CROKER. 

**  Bt  Scr.,  Aogost  8.  1813. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

**■  I  was  honoured  with  your  unexpected  i 
and  very  obliging  letter,  wnen  on  the  point 
of  leaving  London,  which  prevented  me  from 
acknowledging  my  obligation  as  quickly  as  I 
felt  it  sincerely.  I  am  endeavouring  all  in  my 
power  to  be  ready  before  Saturday  —  and 
even  if  I  should  not  succeed,  I  can  only 
blame  my  own  tardiness,  which  will  not  the 
less  enhance  the  benefit  I  have  lost.  I  have 
only  to  add  my  hope  of  forgiveness  for  all 
my  trespasses  on  your  time  and  patience, 
and  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  public  and 
private  welfare,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
most  truly,  your  obliged  and  most  obedient 
servant, 

"  Byron." 

So  early  as  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  fifth 
edition  of  The  Giaour  was  required  ;  and 
again  his  fancy  teemed  with  fresh  materials 
for  its  pages.  The  verses  commencing  "  The 
browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling,"  and  the 


»  He  calls  the  letter  of  Mr.  Croker  "  unexpected," 
becacM,  In  their  preriout  correspondence  and  interviews 
OD  the  subject,  that  genaeman  had  not  been  able  to  hold 
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four  pages  that  follow  the  line, "  Yes,  love 
indeed  is  light  fit>m  heaven,"  were  all  added 
at  this  time.  Nor  had  the  overflowings  of 
his  mind  even  yet  ceased,  as  I  find  in  the 
poem,  as  it  exists  at  present,  still  fiirther  ad- 
ditions, —  and,  among  them,  those  four  bril- 
liant lines  — 

**  She  was  a  form  oTUfe  and  lie^t. 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight, 
And  rose,  where'er  I  tnm'd  mine  ejre. 
The  Moming-ftar  of  memory  I  ** 

The  following  notes  and  letters  to  Mr. 
MuriBy,  during  these  outpourings,  will  show 
how  irresistible  was  the  impulse  under  which 
he  vented  his  thoughts. 

^  Ifyou  send  more  proofs,  I  shall  ncTer 
finish  this  infernal  story  — '  Ecce  signum ' — 
thirty-three  more  lines  enclosed !  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  the  printer,  and,  I  fear,  not 
to  your  advantage.  ^B.* 

*<  Half-past  two  fai  the  morning,  Aug.  10. 1811. 
"Dear  Sir, 

**  Pray  suspend  the /Troq/i, for  I  am^d^ 
again,  and  have  quantities  for  other  parts  of 
the  bravura. 

"Yours  ever,  "B, 

•'P.  S.  — You  shall  have  them  in  the 
course  of  the  day." 


Lbttbr  190.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'«Aii8aitSS.IBll. 

**  I  have  looked  over  and  corrected  one 
proof,  but  not  so  carefiilly  (Qod  knows  if 
you  can  read  it  through,  but  I  can't)  as  to 
preclude  your  eye  from  discovering  some 
omission  of  mine  or  commission  of  your  prin- 
ter. If  you  have  patience,  look  it  over.  Do 
you  know  any  body  who  can  stop  —  I  mean 
point — commas,  and  so  forth  ;  for  I  am,  I 
near,  a  sad  hand  at  your  punctuation.  I 
have,  but  with  some  difficulty,  not  added  any 
more  to  this  snake  of  a  poem,  which  has 
been  lengthening  its  rattles  every  month. 
It  is  now  fearfiifiy  long,  being  more  than  a 
canto  and  a  half  of  Uiilde  Sarold,  which 
contams  but  882  lines  per  book,  with  all 
late  additions  inclusive. 

"  The  last  lines  Hodgson  likes.  It  is  not 
often  he  does,  and  when  he  don't  he  tells 
me  with  great  energy,  and  I  fi*et  and  alter. 
I  have  thrown  them  in  to  soften  the  ferocity 
of  our  Infidel,  and,  for  a  dying  man,  have 
given  him  a  good  deal  to  say  for  himself. 


oat  so  early  a  prospect  of  a  passage,  nor  one  which  waf 
likely  to  be  so  agreeable  in  point  of  sodety. 
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*  I  was  quite  sorry  to  hear  you  say  you 
stayed  in  town  on  my  account,  and  I  hope 
sincerely  you  did  not  mean  so  superfluous  a 
piece  of  politeness. 

**  Our  six  critiques !  — they  would  have 
made  half  a  Quarterly  by  themselves  ;  but 
this  is  the  age  of  criticism.*' 

The  following  refer  apparently  to  a  still 
later  edition  :  — 


131.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

-  Stilton,  Oct.  3. 1818. 

**  I  have  just  recollected  an  alteration  you 
may  make  in  the  proof  to  be  sent  to  Aston. 
—  Among  the  lines  on  Hassan's  Serai,  not 
&r  from  3)e  banning,  is  this  — 

**  Unmeet  for  Solitude  to  ihare. 
Now  to  share  implies  more  than  otic,  and 
Solitude  is  a  single  gentleman ;  it  must  be 
thus  — 

**  For  many  a  gilded  chamber's  there. 
Which  SoUtode  might  well  Ibrbear ; 

and  so  on.  —  My  address  is  Aston  Hall, 
Rotherham. 

"Will  you  adopt  this  correction?  and 
pray  accept  a  Stilton  cheese  from  me  for 
your  trouble.    Ever  yours,  "  B. 


old  line  stands  let  the  other 


-If'  the 
nm  thus — 

**  Nor  there  will  weary  traveller  halt. 
To  bleM  the  sacred  bread  and  salt.  | 

"  Note.  —  To  partake  of  food  —  to  break 
bread  and  taste  salt  with  your  host,  ensures 
the  safety  of  the  guest ;  even  though  an 
enemy,  his  person  from  that  moment  becomes 
sacred* 

"There  is  another  additional  note  sent 
yesterday  —  on  the  Priest  in  the  Confes- 
ffionuL 

} 

"  P.  S.  —  I  leave  this  to  your  discretion  ; 
if  any  body  thinks  the  old  line  a  good  one 
or  the  cheese  a  bad  one,  don't  accept  either. 
But,  in  that  case,  the  word  share  is  repeated 
soon  after  in  the  line  —  . 

•*  To  share  the  master's  bread  and  salt  1  i 

and  must  be  altered  to  —  | 

**  To  break  the  master's  bread  and  salt. 
This  is  not  so  well,  though  —  confound  it ! " 

1  This  is  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper  enclosed. 

s  The  passage  referred  to  by  the  Reriewers  is  in  the 

poem  entitled  **  Resentment ; "  and  the  following  is,  I 

take  for  granted,  the  part  which  Lord  Byron  is  accused 

by  them  of  baring  imitated  :  — 

**  Those  are  like  wax  — apply  them  to  the  fire, 
Mdting,  they  take  th'  impressions  you  desire : 


LWTBa  182.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•♦  Oct.  18.  1813. 

"  You  must  look  The  Giaour  again  over 
carefully ;  there  are  a  few  lapses,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  page.  —  *  I  kTKnu  'twas  false ; 
she  could  not  die;'  it  was,  and  ought  to 
be —  *  knew.*  Pray  observe  this  and  similar 
mistakes. 

"  I  have  received  and  read  the  British 
Review.  I  really  think  the  writer  in  most 
points  very  right.  The  only  mortifying  thing 
is  the  accusation  of  imitation.  Orabbe^^ 
passage  I  never  saw « ;  and  Scott  I  no 
further  meant  to  follow  than  in  his  lyric 
measure,  which  is  Gray's,  Milton's,  and  any 
one's  who  likes  it.  The  Giaour  is  certainly 
a  bad  character,  but  not  dangerous  ;  and  I 
think  his  fate  and  his  feelings  will  meet  with 
few  prosdjtes.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  or  of  you,  when  you  please  ;  but  don't 
put  yourself  out  of  your  way  on  my  account." 

Lbttbb  188.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«'  Rennet  Street,  August  22. 1818. 
"  As  our  late —  I  might  sav,  deceased  — 
correspondence  had  too  much  of  die  town- 
life  leaven  in  it,  we  wiU  now,  *  paulo  msgora,' 
prattle  a  little  of  literature  in  all  its  branches ; 
and  first  of  the  first — criticism.  The  Prince 
is  at  Brighton,  and  Jackson,  the  boxer,  eone 
to  Mai^te,  having,  I  believe,  decoyed  Yar- 
mouth to  seeamillmg  in  that  polite  neighbour- 
hood. Mad",  de  Stael  Holstein  has  lost  one 
of  her  young  barons,  who  has  been  carbona- 
doed by  avue  Teutonic  adjutant, —  kilt  and 
killed  in  a  coffee-house  at  Scrawsenhawsen. 
Corinne  is,  of  course,  what  all  mothers  must 
be, — but  will,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  do  what 
few  mothers  could — write  an  Essay  upon  it. 
She  cannot  exist  without  a  grievance  — 
and  somebody  to  see,  or  read,  how  much 
grief  becomes  her.  I  have  not  seen  her  since 
the  event ;  but  merely  judge  (not  very  cha- 
ritably) from  prior  observation. 

"  In  a '  mail-coach  copy '  of  the  Edinburgh, 
I  perceive  The  Giaour  is  second  article,  ^e 
numbers  are  still  in  the  Leith  smack  — pray 
winch  way  is  the  windf  The  said  article  is 
so  very  mild  and  sentimental,  that  it  must  be 
written  by  Jeffery  m  love  ;  — you  know  he  is 
gone  to  America  to  marry  some  £ur  one,  of 
whom  he  has  been,  for  several  quarters,  eper^ 
dument  amottreux,^  Seriously — as  Winifred 


Easy  to  mould,  and  fashion  as  you  please, 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease : 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain ; 
But,  once  impress'd,  will  never  melt  again.*' 
3  [Mr.  Jeffrey  married,  in  18U,  Miss  Wilkes,  the 

daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkes  of  New  York,  and  grand-niece 

tA  the  bmous  John  Wilkes.] 
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Jenkins  says  of  Lismahago — Mr.  Jeffrey 
(or  his  deputy)  'has  done  the  handsome 
thing  by  me/  and  I  say  nothing.  But  this  I 
will  say,  if  you  and  I  had  knocked  one  an- 
other on  the  head  in  this  quarrel,  how  he 
would  have  laughed,  and  what  a  mighty  bad 
figure  we  shomd  have  cut  in  our  posthu- 
mous works.  By  the  by,  I  was  call'd  in  the 
other  day  to  mediate  between  two  gentlemen 
bent  upon  carnage,  and,  —  after  a  long  strug- 
gle between  the  natural  desire  of  destroying 
one's  fellow-creatures,  and  the  dislike  of 
seeing  men  play  the  fool  for  nothing, —  I  got 
one  to  make  an  apology,  and  the  other  to 
take  it,  and  left  them  to  live  happy  ever 
after.  One  was  a  peer,  the  other  a  fiiend 
untitled,  and  both  fond  of  high  play; — and 
one,  I  can  swear  for,  though  very  mild,  *  not 
fearful,'  and  so  dead  a  shot,  that,  though  the 
other  is  the  thinnest  of  men,  he  would  have 
split  him  like  a  cane.  They  both  conducted 
tnemselves  very  well,  and  I  put  them  out  of 
pain  as  soon  as  I  could. 

"  There  is  an  American  Life  of  G.  F. 
Cooke,  Scurra  deceased,  lately  published. 
Such  a  book !  —  I  believe,  since  Drunken 
Bamab/s  Journal,  nothing  like  it  has  drench- 
ed the  press.  All  green-room  and  tap-room 
—drams  and  the  S^ma — brandy,  whisky- 
punch,  and,  latterly,  toddv,  overflow  every 
page.  Two  things  are  rather  marvellous,  — 
first,  that  a  man  should  live  so  long  drunk, 
and,  next,  that  he  should  have  found  a  sober 
biographer.  There  are  some  very  lai^hable 
things  in  it,  nevertheless  ; — but  Uie  pmts  he 
swallowed,  and  the  parts  he  performed,  are 
too  regularly  registered. 

**  All  this  time  you  wonder  I  am  not  gone ; 
so  do  I ;  but  the  accounts  of  the  plague  are 
very  perplexing — not  so  much  for  the  thing 
itself  as  the  quarantine  established  in  all 
ports,  and  firom  all  places,  even  from  England. 
It  is  true,  the  forty  or  sixty  days  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  as  foolishly  spent  on 
shore  as  in  the  snip  ;  but  one  likes  to  have 
one's  choice,  nevertheless.  Town  is  awfully 
empty ;  but  not  the  worse  for  that.  I  am 
really  puzzled  with  my  perfect  ignorance 
of  what  I  mean  to  do ;  —  not  stay,  if  I  can 
help  it,  but  where  to  go  ?  >  Sligo  is  for  the 
North  ;  —  a  pleasant  place,  Petersburgh,  in 


1  One  of  hit  trarelling  protiects  appeari  to  hare  been 
a  vUit  to  AbjrMinU:— at  least,  I  iacte  found,  among  hii 
papen,  a  letter  founded  on  that  suppodtion,  In  which  the 
writer  entreau  of  him  to  procure  information  concerning 
**  a  kingdom  of  Jews  mentioned  by  Bruce  at  residing  on 
the  mouutaln  of  Samen  in  that  country.  I  have  had 
the  honour,"  he  adds,  **  of  some  correspondence  with  the 
Retr.  Dr.  Buchanan  and  the  Reverend  and  learned  G.  S. 
Faber,  oo  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  this  kingdom  of 
Jews,  which,  if  it  prore  to  be  a  fact,  will  more  clearly 


Gf 


September,  with  one's  ears  and  nose  in  a 
muff,  or  else  tumbling  into  one's  neckcloth  or 
pocket-handkerchief  I  If  the  winter  treated 
Buonaparte  with  so  little  ceremony,  what 
would  It  inflict  upon  your  solitary  traveller  ? 

—  Give  me  a  sun,  I  care  not  how  hot,  and 
sherbet,  I  care  not  how  cool,  and  my  Heaven 
is  as  easily  made  as  your  Persian's. «  The 
Giaour  is  now  a  thousand  and  odd  lines. 

'  Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day,  i 
eh,  Moore  ?  — thou  wilt  needs  be  a  wag,  but 
I  forgive  it, 

"  Yours  ever,  **  Byron. 

"  P.  S* — I  perceive  I  have  written  a  flip- 
pant and  rather  cold-hearted  letter  I  let  it 
go,  however.  I  have  said  nothing,  either, 
of  the  brilliant  sex  ;  but  the  &ct  is,  I  am  at 
this  moment  in  a  far  more  serious,  and  en- 
tirely new,  scrape  than  any  of  the  last  twelve 
months, — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal 
It  is  unlucky  we  can  neimer  live  with  nor  ' 
without  these  women.  I 

"  I  am  now  thinking  of  regretting  that,  ' 
^ust  as  I  have  left  Newstead,  you  reside  near 
It.    Did  you  ever  see  it?  do — but  don't 
tell  me  that  you  like  it.     If  I  had  known 
of  such  intellectual  neighbourhood,  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  quitted  it.     You  could  ! 
have  come  over  so  often,  as  a  bachelor,  —  \ 
for  it  was  a  thorough  bachelor's  mansion— 
plenty  of  wine  and  such  sordid  sensualities 

—  with  books  enough,  room  enough,  and  an 
air  of  antiquity  about  all  (except  the  lasses) 
that  would  have  suited  you,  when  pensive, 
and  served  you  to  laugh  at  when  in  glee.  I 
had  built  myself  a  bath  and  a  vauU — and 
now  I  sha'n't  even  be  buried  in  it  It  is 
odd  that  we  can't  even  be  certain  of  a  grace, 
at  least  a  oarticular  one.  I  remember,  when 
about  fifteen,  reading  your  poems  there, 
which  I  can  repeat  almost  now, — and 
asking  all  kinds  of  questions  about  the 
author,  when  I  heard  that  he  was  not  dead 
according  to  the  preface  ;  wondering  if  I 
should  ever  see  him  —  and  though,  at  that 
time,  without  the  smallest  poetical  propen- 
sity myself,  very  much  taken,  as  you  may 
imagine,  with  that  volume.  Adieu— I 
commit  you  to  the  care  of  the  OKb  — 
Hindoo,  Scandinavian,  and  Hellenic  1 


elucidate  many  of  the  Scripture  prophecies ; and, 

if  ProTidence  fiirours  your  Lordship*s  mission  to  AI17S- 
sinia,  an  intercourse  might  be  established  between  Eof- 
land  and  that  country,  and  the  English  ships.  acconUog 
to  the  Rer.  Mr.  Faber,  might  be  the  principal  means  of 
transporting  the  kingdom  of  Jews,  now  in  Abysdnia,  to 
Egypt,  in  the  way  to  their  own  country,  Palestine.*' 

s  **  A  Persian's  Heav'n  is  easHy  made-. 
'Tis  but  black  ^yes  and  1< 
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•*P.S.2d. — There  is  an  excellent  review 
of  Orimm^s  Correspondence  and  Mad*,  de 
Stael  in  this  N".  of  the  E.  It  Jeffirey, 
himself,  was  my  critic  last  year ;  but  this  is, 
I  believe,  bv  another  hand.  I  hope  you  are 
going  on  with  your  ffremrf  coup — prajr  do  — 
or  xSsX  damned  Lucien  Buonaparte  will  beat 
us  alL  I  have  seen  much  of  his  poem  in 
MS^  and  he  really  surpasses  every  thing 
beneath  Tasso.  Hodgson  is  translatmg  him 
against  another  bard.  You  and  (I  believe, 
Rogers,)  Scott,  Oiffbrd,  and  myself,  are  to 
be  referred  to  as  judges  between  the  twain, 
—  that  is,  if  you  accept  the  office.  Con- 
ceive our  difl^rent  opinions!  I  think  we, 
most  of  us  (I  am  talking  very  impudently, 
you  wiU  think  —  ti«,  indeed ! )  nave  a  way  of 
our  own,  —  at  least,  you  and  Scott  certainly 
have." 


Lnm  134.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Angnrt  98. 1613. 

•*  Ay,  mv  dear  Moore,  *  there  was  a  time' 
—  I  have  lieard  of  your  tricks,  when  *  you 
was  campaigning  at  the  King  of  Bohemy.'  > 
I  am  much  mistaken  ii,  some  fine  London 
spring,  about  the  year  1815,  that  time  does 
not  come  again.  After  all,  we  must  end  in 
marriage ;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
delichdul  than  such  a  state  in  the  country, 
reading  the  county  newspaper,  &c.,  and 
kissing  one's  wife's  maid.  Seriously,  I  would 
incorporate  with  any  woman  of  decent  de- 
meanour to-morrow  —  that  is,  I  would  a 
month  ago,  but,  at  present,  *  *  ♦ 

"Why  don't  you  'parody  that  Ode?'9 
— Do  you  think  I  should  be  tetchy  f  or  have 
you  done  it,  and  won't  tell  me?  —  You  are 

I  [See  Foote'i  force  of  **  The  Mayor  of  Curat.  "3 
'  The  Ode  of  Horace, 


**Natliiii 


IcCitia,*'  Ac. ; 


•ome  pau«ge«  of  which  I  told  hfan  might  be  parodied,  in 
aUosion  to  some  of  hU  late  adventures : 

**  QuanUiaboras  hi  Charjbdl  I 
Digne  pner  raellore  flainmA  I  '* 

>  In  hto  first  edition  of  The  Giaour  he  had  used  tliis 
word  as  a  trisyllable,—**  Bright  as  the  gem  of  Giam- 
■chid,"  — but  on  mjr  remarking  to  him,  upon  the  an- 
Cboritj  of  Richardson's  Persian  Dictionary,  that  this  was 
incorrect,  he  altered  it  to  **  Bright  as  the  ruby  of  Giam- 
schid."  On  seeing  this,  howerer,  1  wrote  to  him,  •*  that, 
as  the  comparison  of  his  heroine's  eye  to  a  '  ruby*  might 
onlnckily  caU  up  the  idea  of  its  behig  bloodshot,  he  had 
better  change  the  Une  to  **  Bright  as  the  Jewel  of  Giam- 
#efakl;**— which  he  accordingly  did  in  the  foUowlng 
edition. 

«  Having  already  endeavoured  to  obriate  the  charge  of 
vanity,  to  which  I  am  aware  I  expose  myself  by  being 
thus  accessory  to  the  publication  of  eulogies,  so  warm 
and  so  little  merited,  on  myself,  I  shall  here  only  add, 
tliat  it  wQl  abundantly  console  me  under  such  a  charge, 
if,  in  whatever  degree  the  Judgment  of  my  noble  fHend 


Ci>= 


quite  right  about  Giamschid,  and  I  have 
reduced  it  to  a  dissyllable  within  this  half 
hour.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  of  Rich- 
ardson, because  it  tells  me  what  you  won't 
—  that  you  are  going  to  beat  Lucien.  At 
least  tell  me  how  far  ^ou  have  proceeded. 
Do  YOU  think  me  less  mterested  about  your 
works,  or  less  sincere  than  our  friend  Kug- 
giero?  I  am  not  —  and  never  was.  In 
that  thing  of  mine,  the  '  English  Bards,'  at 
the  time  when  I  was  angry  with  ail  the 
world,  I  never  *  disparaged  your  parts,' 
although  I  did  not  know  you  personally  ;  — 
and  have  always  regretted  that  you  don't 
give  us  an  cTiitre  work,  and  not  sprinkle 
yourself  in  detached  pieces  —  beautiful,  I 
allow,  and  quite  alone  in  our  language  *,  but 
still  giving  us  a  right  to  expect  a  Shah 
Nameh  (is  that  the  name?)  as  well  as  gazelles. 
Stick  to  the  East ;  —  the  oracle,  Stael,  told 
me  it  was  the  only  poetical  policy.  The 
North,  South,  and  West,  have  all  been 
exhausted ;  but  from  the  East,  we  have 
nothing  but  Southe/s  unsaleables,  —  and 
these  he  has  contrived  to  spoil,  by  adopting 
only  their  most  outrageous  fictions.  ^  His 
personages  don't  interest  us,  and  yoiu^  will. 
Vou  wiU  have  no  competitor ;  and,  if  ^ou 
had,  you  ought  to  be  glad  of  it.  The  little 
I  have  done  in  that  way  is  merelj[  a  *  voice 
in  the  wilderness'  for  you  ;  and  if  it  has  had 
anv  success,  that  also  will  prove  that  the 
public  are  orientalising,  and  pave  the  path 
for  you. 

**  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  story,  grafted 
on  the  amours  of  a  Peri  and  a  mortal  — 
something  like,  onXy  more  philanthropical 
than,  Cazotte's  Ihable  Amoureux.<>  It 
would  require  a  good  deal  of  poesy,  and 


may  be  called  in  quesUon  for  these  praises,  he  shall,  in 
the  same  proportion,  receive  credit  for  the  good-nature 
and  warm-hearteduess  by  which  they  were  dictated. 

^  [**  Lord  Byron  contemplated,  at  one  time,  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  East ;  and  had  he  accomplished  it,  we 
should  have  had  poetry  filled  with  Ri^ahpooCs.  The 
annals  of  Mewar  are  as  heroic  as  those  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Old  Chund,  their  heroic  bard,  has  sung  them . 
Why  does  not  some  young  English  bard  arise  in  the 
Bast  ?  But  we  have  only  cadets  and  writers ;  and  they 
never  venture  higher  than  to  translate.**— -Wilson. 

**  In  the  sixty  nine-books,  comprising  one  hundred 
thousand  stanzas,  of  which  the  epic  of  the  poet  Chund 
consists,  every  noble  family  of  Ri^ast'han  will  find  some 
record  of  their  ancestors.  To  read  this  poet  well  is  a 
sure  road  to  honour ;  and  my  own  gooru  was  allowed, 
even  by  the  professional  bards,  to  excel  therein.  As  he 
read,  I  rapidly  translated  about  thirty  thousand  stanzas.'* 
— Ton :  Annals  qf  R^fast'kan.'] 

<  [The  Diable  Amoureux  appeared  in  1773.  In  1790, 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  Gazette  translated,  at  Paris,  four 
volumes  of  Arabian  Tales,  a  continuation  of  the  **  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments."  In  1792;  he  was  thrown  into 
the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.  When  the  massacre  of  the 
2nd  September  took  place,  being  delivered    into   the 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 
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tenderness  is  not  my  forte.  For  that,  and 
other  reasons,  I  have  given  up  the  idea,  and 
merely  suggest  it  to  you,  because,  in  in- 
tervals of  your  greater  work,  I  think  it  a 
subject  you  might  make  much  of.  >  If  you 
want  any  more  books,  there  is  '  Castellan*s 
Moeurs  des  Ottomans,'  the  best  compendium 
of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with,  in  six  small 
tomes.  I  am  really  taking  a  liberty  by 
talking  in  this  style  to  my  *  elders  and  my 
betters  ;* — pardon  it,  and  don't  RochefoucauU 
my  motives." 

Lrmt  135.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  August—  September*  I  mean— 1. 1818. 

"  I  send  you,  begging  your  acceptance, 
Castellan,  and  three  vols,  on  Turkish  lite- 
rature, not  yet  looked  into.  The  last  I  will 
thank  you  to  read,  extract  what  you  want, 
and  return  in  a  week,  as  they  are  lent  to  me 
by  that  brightest  of  Northern  constellations. 
Mackintosh,  —  amongst  many  other  kind 
thines  into  which  India  has  warmed  him ; 
for  I  am  sure  your  home  Scotsman  is  of  a 
less  genial  description. 

"  Your  Peri,  my  dear  M.,  is  sacred  and 
inviolable  ;  I  have  no  idea  of  touching  the 
hem  of  her  petticoat.  Your  affectation  of 
a  dislike  to  encounter  me  is  so  flattering, 
that  I  begin  to  think  myself  a  very  fine 
fellow.  But  you  are  laughing  at  me  — 
*  Stap  my  vitals,  Tam !  thou  art  a  very  im- 
pudent person ;'  and,  if  you  are  not  laughing 
at  me,  you  deserve  to  be  laughed  at.  Se- 
riously, what  on  earth  can  you,  or  have  ^ou, 
to  dread  from  any  poetical  flesh  breathmg  ? 
It  really  puts  me  out  of  humour  to  hear  you 
talk  thus. 

•*  *  The  Giaour'  I  have  added  to  a  good 
deal ;  but  still  in  foolish  fragments.  It  con- 
tains about  1200  lines,  or  rather  more — 
now  printing.  You  will  allow  me  to  send 
you  a  copy.  You  delight  me  much  by 
telling  me  that  I  am  in  your  good  graces, 
and  more  particularly  as  to  temper ;  for, 
unluckily,  I  have  the  reputation  of  a  very 
bad  one.  But  they  say  tne  devil  is  amusing 
when  pleased,  and  I  must  have  been  more 
venomous  than  the  old  serpent,  to  have 
hissed  or  stung  in  your  company.     It  may 

bandi  of  tho  asMifina.  hli  daughter  cast  herself  between 
him  and  the  murderers,  and  prerented  the  execution  of 
their  purpose ;  but  he  was  again  condemned  to  death, 
and  suflfered  on  the  2Ath.  His  "  CEuvrei  Morales  ct 
Badines  "  are  collected  in  four  vols.  8to.] 

1  I  had  already,  singularly  enough,  anticipated  this 
suggestion,  by  making  the  daughter  of  a  Peri  the  heroine 
of  one  of  my  stories,  and  detailing  the  lore  adventures  of 
her  aerial  parent  in  an  episode.  In  acquainting  Lord 
Byron  with  this  drcumstanco,  in  my  answer  to  the  aboTe 
letter,  I  added,  •*  All  I  ask  of  your  friendship  is— not 
that  you  will  abstain  fhmi  Peris  on  my  account,  for  that 


be,  and  would  appear  to  a  ^lird  person,  an 
incredible  thing,  but  I  know  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  say,  that  I  am  as  anxious  for 
your  success  as  one  human  being  can  be  for 
another*8,  —  as  much  as  if  I  had  never 
scribbled  a  line.  Surely  the  field  of  &nie  is 
wide  enough  for  all ;  and  if  it  were  not,  I 
would  not  willingly  rob  my  neighbour  of  a 
rood  of  it.  Now  you  have  a  pretty  property 
of  some  thousand  acres  there,  and  when 
you  have  passed  vour  present  Indosure  Bill, 
your  income  will  be  doubled,  (there's  a  me- 
taphor, worth3r  of  a  Templar,  namelj[,  pert 
and  low,)  while  my  wild  common  is  too 
remote  to  incommode  you,  and  quite  inca- 
pable of  such  fertility.  I  send  you  (which 
return  per  post,  as  the  printer  would  sar)  a 
curious  letter  fiK>m  a  friend  of  mineS  which 
will  let  you  into  the  origin  of  *  The  Giaour.* 
Write  soon.  Ever,  dear  Moore,  yours  most 
entirely,  &c. 

"P.S.  — This  letter  was  written  to  me 
on  account  of  a  difirerU  ttory  circulated  by 
some  gentlewomen  of  our  acquaintance,  a 
little  too  close  to  the  text  The  part  erased 
contained  merely  some  Turkish  names,  and 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  girl's  de- 
tection, not  very  important  or  decorous.* 

LmsB  laS.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

•*  Sqjt.  6.  I8U. 

^  You  need  not  tie  yourself  down  to  a 
day  with  Toderini  3,  but  send  him  at  your 
leisure,  having  anatomised  him  into  such  an- 
notations as  you  want ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  has  ever  imdergone  that  process  before, 
which  is  the  best  reason  for  not  sparing  him 
now. 

"  Rogers  has  returned  to  town,  but  not 
vet  recovered  of  the  Quarteriv.  What  fi^ 
lows  these  reviewers  are !  *  these  bugs  do 
fear  us  all.*  They  made  you  fight,  and  me 
(the  milkiest  of  men)  a  satirist,  and  will  end 
by  making  Ro^gers  madd^  than  .Ajax.  I 
have  been  reading  Memory  acain,  the  other 
day,  and  Hope  together,  and  retain  all  my 
preference  ot  the  former.  His  elegance  is 
reallv  wonderful  —  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  vulgar  Ime  in  his  book. 


is  too  much  to  ask  of  human  (or,  at  leait,  aiitlK>r*i) 
nature— but  that,  whenerer  you  mean  to  |mij  yoor 
addresses  to  any  of  theae  atrial  ladies,  you  will,  «t  oooe. 
tell  me  so,  frankly  and  instantly,  and  let  me,  at  least, 
hare  my  choice  whether  I  shall  be  desperate  caough  to 
go  on,  with  such  a  riral,  or  at  once  surrender  tb«  wbola 
race  into  your  hands,  and  take,  for  the  ftalnre,  to  Aale- 
diluTians  with  Mr.  Montgomery." 

>  The  letter  of  Lord  SUgo,  already  given. 
'  [**  Delia  Letteratura  Turcheica,**  Yeoes.  1787,  S  vols. 
8to.] 
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••What  say  you  to  Buonaparte?  Re- 
member, I  back  him  against  the  field,  barring 
catalepsy  and  the  Elements.  Nay,  I  almost 
wish  him  success  against  all  countries  but 
this,  —  were  it  only  to  choke  the  Morning 
Post,  and  his  undutiful  father-in-law,  with 
that  rebellious  bastard  of  Scandinavian  adop- 
tion, Bemadotte.  Rogers  wants  me  to  go 
with  him  on  a  crusade  to  the  Lakes,  and  to 
beside  you  on  our  way.  This  last  is  a 
^eat  temptation,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  be 
m  my  power,  unless  you  would  go  on  with 
one  ot  us  somewhere  —  no  matter  where. 
It  is  too  late  for  Matlock,  but  we  friight  hit 
upon  some  scheme,  high  life  or  low, — the 
last  would  be  much  the  best  for  amusement. 
I  am  so  sick  of  the  other,  that  I  quite  sigh 
for  a  dder-cellar,  or  a  cruise  in  a  smuggler's 
sloop. 

'*  You  cannot  wish  more  than  I  do  that 
the  Fates  were  a  little  more  accommodating 
to  our  parallel  lines,  which  prolong  ad  infi- 
nitum without  coming  a  jot  nearer.  I  almost 
wish  I  were  married,  too  — which  is  saying 
much.  All  my  friends,  seniors  and  jumors, 
are  in  for  it,  and  ask  me  to  be  godfather,  — 
the  only  species  of  parentage  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  ever  come  to  my  share  in  a  lawful 
way  ;  and,  in  an  unlawful  one,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Lucina,  we  can  never  be  certain,  — 
though  the  parish  may.  I  suppose  I  shall 
■  hear  firom  you  to-morrow.  If  not,  this  goes 
as  it  is ;  but  I  leave  room  for  a  P.  S.,  in 
case  any  thing  requires  an  answer. 

**  Ever,  &c. 

•*No  letter  —  n^importe.  Rogers  thinks 
the  Quarterly  will  be  at  tti^  this  time  :  if  so, 
it  shall  be  a  war  of  extermination  — no  quar- 
ter. From  the  youngest  devil  down  to  the 
oldest  woman  of  that  review,  all  shall  perish 
bv  one  fatal  lampoon.  The  ties  of  nature 
shall  be  torn  asunder,  for  I  will  not  even 
mare  my  bookseller ;  nay,  if  one  were  to  in- 
clude readers  also,  aU  the  better." 

IjaTTEM  137.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  September  8. 1813. 
**  I  am  sorry  to  see  Toderini  ajgain  so  soon, 
for  fear  your  scrupulous  conscience  should 
have  prevented  you  from  fully  availing  your- 
self of  his  spoils.  By  this  coach  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  that  awful  pamphlet  *  The  Giaour,' 
which  has  never  procured  me  half  so  hieh  a 
compliment  as  your  modest  alarm.  You 
will  (if  inclined  m  an  evening)  perceive  that 
I  have  added  much  in  quantity,  — a  circum- 
stance which  may  truly  diminish  your  mo- 
desty upon  the  subject. 

**  You  stand  certainly  in  great  need  of  a 
•lif^'  with  Mackintosh.    My  dear  Moore, 
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you  strangely  under-rate  yourself.  I  should 
conceive  it  an  affectation  in  any  other ;  but 
I  think  I  know  you  well  enough  to  believe 
that  you  don't  know  your  own  value.  How- 
ever, 'tis  a  fault  that  generally  mends  ;  and, 
in  your  case,  it  reallv  ought.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  of  you  as  highly  as  your  wife  could 
wish ;  and  enough  to  give  all  your  friends 
the  jaimdice. 

"  Yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from  AU  Pacha  ! 
brought  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  is  just  returned 
from  Albania.  It  is  in  Latin,  and  begins 
'  Excellentissime  nee  non  Carissime,'  and  ends 
about  a  gun  he  wants  made  for  him  ;  —  it  is 
signed  *  Ali  Vizir.'  What  do  you  think  he 
has  been  about?  H.  tells  me  that,  last 
spring,  he  took  a  hostile  town,  where,  forty- 
two  years  a^o,  his  mother  and  sisters  were 
treated  as  Miss  Cunigunde  was  by  the  Bul- 
garian cavalry.  He  takes  the  town,  selects 
all  the  survivors  of  this  exploit  —  children, 
grandchildren,  &c.  to  the  tune  of  six  hundred, 
and  has  them  shot  before  his  face.  Recollect, 
he  spared  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  Tarquin  pedigree,  —  which  is 
more  than  I  would.  So  much  for  *  dearest 
fiiend.'" 

Lbttbs  138.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Sept  9. 1813. 

"  I  write  to  you  from  Mr.  Murray's,  and  I 
may  say,  from  Murray,  who,  if  you  are  not 
predisposed  in  favour  of  any  other  publisher, 
would  be  happy  to  treat  with  you,  at  a  fitting 
time,  for  vour  work.  I  can  safely  recommend 
him  as  mir,  liberal,  and  attentive,  and  cer- 
tainly, in  point  of  reputation,  he  stands 
among  the  first  of  *  the  trade.'  I  am  sure 
he  would  do  you  justice.  I  have  written  to 
you  so  much  lately,  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
see  so  little  now. 

"Ever.&c&c." 

Lbttkr  139.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*'  September  37. 1813. 
"  Thomas  Moore, 

"  (Thou  wilt  never  be  called  *  true  Tho- 
mas,' like  he  of  Ercildoune,)  why  don't  you 
write  to  me  ?  —  as  you  won't,  I  must.  I 
was  near  you  at  Aston  the  other  day,  and 
hope  I  soon  shall  be  again«  If  so,  you  must 
and  shall  meet  me,  and  go  to  Matlock  and 
elsewhere,  and  take  what,  m  flask  dialect,  is 
poedcidly  termed '  a  lark,'  with  Rogers  and 
me  for  accomplices.  Yesterday,  at  Holland 
House,  I  was  introduced  to  Southey  —  the 
best-looking  bard  I  have  seen  for  some  time. 
To  have  that  poet's  head  and  shoulders,  I 
would  almost  have  written  his  Sapphics. 
He  is  certainly  a  prepossessing  person  to 
O  2 
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look  on,  and  a  man  of  talent,  and  all  that, 
and  —  there  is  his  eulogy. 

♦*  ♦  ♦  read  toe  petrt  of  a  letter  from  you. 
By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  I  believe  there  was 
abuse,  for  he  stopped  short,  so  he  did,  after 
a  fine  saying  about  our  correspondence,  and 
looked  —  I  wish  I  could  revenge  myself  by 
attacking  vou,  or  by  telling  you  that  I  have 
had  to  detend  you  — an  agreeable  way  which 
one*s  friends  have  of  recommending  them- 
selves by  saying — *Ay,  ay,  /gave  it  Mr. 
Such-a^ne  for  what  he  said  about  your 
being  a  plagiary,  and  a  rake,  and  so  on.'  But 
do  you  Know  that  you  are  one  of  the  very 
few  whom  I  never  have  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  abused,  but  the  reverse  ;  —  and  do 
you  suppose  I  will  forgive  that  f 

'*  I  have  been  in  the  country,  and  ran  away 
from  the  Doncaster  races.  It  is  odd,  — I 
was  a  visitor  in  the  same  house  which  came 
to  my  sire  as  a  residence  with  Lady  Carmar- 
then, (with  whom  he  adulterated  before  his 
majority —  by  the  by,  remember  she  was  not 
my  mamma,)  —  ancithey  thrust  me  into  an 
old  room,  with  a  nauseous  picture  over  the 
chimney,  which  I  should  suppose  my  papa 
regard^  with  due  respect,  and  which,  m- 
heriting  the  family  taste,  I  looked  upon  with 
great  satis&ction.  I  stayed  a  week  with  the 
family,  and  behaved  very  well  — though  the 
lady  of  the  house  is  young,  and  rehgious, 
and  pretty,  and  the  master  is  my  particular 
friend.  I  felt  no  wish  for  any  thing  but  a 
poodle  dog,  which  they  kindly  gave  me. 
Now,  for  a  man  of  my  courses  not  even  to 
have  coveted,  is  a  sign  of  great  amendment. 
Pray  pardon  all  this  nonsense,  and  don't 
*  snub  me  when  Tm  in  spirits.* 

"  Ever  yours,  **  Bn. 

''Here's  an  impromptu  for  you  by  a 
'person  of  quality,'  wntten  last  week,  on 
being  reproached  tor  low  spirits : 

**  When  flrom  the  heart  where  Sorrow  iltf , 

Her  dtuky  shadow  mounts  too  high, 
And  o'er  the  changing  aspect  flits. 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eje : 
Heed  not  that  gioom,  which  soon  shall  ^fafc ; 

My  ThoughU  their  dungeon  know  too  well  — 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink. 

And  bleed  within  their  silent  cell."  i 

LwTBE  140.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  October  2. 1813. 

"  You  have  not  answered  some  six  letters 
of  mine.  This,  therefore,  is  my  penultimate. 
I  will  write  to  you  once  more,  but,  after  that 
—  I  swear  by  all  the  saints  —  I  am  silent 

>  Now  printed  in  his  Works.    [See  p.  857.] 

»  The  motto  to  The  Giaour,  which  Is  token  from  one     simUar  mistake 
of  the  Irish  Melodies,  had  been  quoted  by  him  incorrecUy     Bride  of  Abydoa. 


and  supercilious.  I  have  met  Curran  at 
Holland  House  —  he  beats  every  body  ;  — 
his  imagination  is  beyond  human,  and  his 
humour  (it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  wit) 
perfect.  Then  he  has  fifty  faces,  and  twice 
as  many  voices,  when  he  mimics  —  I  never 
met  his  ec^uaL  Now,  were  I  a  woman,  and 
eke  a  virgin,  that  is  Uie  man  I  should  make 
my  Scamander.  He  is  quite  fiMcinating. 
Remember,  I  have  met  him  but  once ;  and 
you,  who  have  known  him  long,  may  pro- 
bably deduct  from  my  panegyric.  I  almost 
fear  to  meet  him  again,  lest  the  impressioo 
should  be  lowered.  He  talked  a  great  deal 
about  you  —  a  theme  never  tiresome  to  me, 
nor  any  body  else  that  I  know.  What  a 
variety  of  expression  he  conjures  into  that 
nattirally  not  very  fine  countenance  of  his ! 
He  absolutely  changes  it  entirely.  I  have 
done  —  for  I  can't  describe  him,  and  you 
know  him.  On  Sunday  I  return  to  •  ♦, 
where  I  shall  not  be  fiir  from  you.  Perfaape 
I  shall  hear  firom  you  in  the  mean  time. 
Good  night. 

"  Saturday  mom.  —  Your  letter  has  can- 
celled all  my  anxieties.  I  did  noi  tutpect 
you  in  earnest.  Modest  again !  Because  I 
don't  do  a  very  shabby  thing,  it  seems,  I 
'don't  fear  your  competition.'  If  it  were 
reduced  to  an  alternative  of  preference,  I 
should  dread  you,  as  much  as  Satan  does 
Michael.  But  is  there  not  room  enough 
in  our  respective  regions  ?  60  on  —  it  will 
soon  be  my  tuj*n  to  forgive.  To-day  I  dine 
with  Macluntosh  and  Mrs.  Stale —  as  John 
BuD  may  be  pleased  to  denominate  Corinne 
—  whom  I  saw  last  night,  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, yawning  over  the  humour  of  Falstaff. 

"  The  reputation  of 'gloom,'  if  one's  frteods 
are  not  included  in  the  repidatds,  is  of  great 
service  ;  as  it  saves  one  from  a  legion  of 
impertinents,  in  the  shape  of  conunon-place 
acauaintance.  But  thou  know'st  I  can  be  a 
rignt  merry  and  conceited  fellow,  and  rardy 
'larmoyant.'  Murray  shall  reinstate  your 
line  forthwith. «  I  believe  the  blunder  in 
the  motto  was  mine  ;  —  and  yet  I  have,  in 
general,  a  memory  for  you^  and  am  sure  it 
was  rightly  printed  at  first. 

**I  do  'blush'  very  often,  if  I  may  bdieve 
Ladies  H.  and  M. ;  —  but  luckily,  at  present, 
no  one  sees  me.    Adieu." 

Lbttbe  141.       TO  MR.  IfOORB. 

*<  Norember  ao.  1B13. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  much  has  oc- 

ciured,  good,  bad,  and  incufierent,  —  not  to 


in  the  first  editions  of  the  poem.    He  fuma^  m»vn  wwv 
similar  mistake  in  the  lines  tnm  Bonu  preAxed  to  < 
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make  me  forget  you,  but  to  prevent  me  from 
reminding  you  of  one  who,  nevertheless,  has 
often  thought  of  you,  and  to  whom  your 
thoughts,  in  man^  a  measure,  have  frequently 
been  a  consolation.  We  were  once  very 
near  nei^bours  this  autumn ;  and  a  good 
and  bad  neighbourhood  it  has  proved  to  me. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  vour  French  quotation 
was  confoundc^y  to  the  purpose,  —  though 
yery  unexpectedly  pertinent,  as  you  may 
imagine  by  what  I  tmd  before,  and  m v  silence 
since.  However,  *  Richard's  himself  again,' 
and  except  all  night  and  some  part  of  the 
momiqg,  1  don't  think  very  much  about  the 
matter. 

••  All  convulsions  end  with  me  in  rhyme  ; 
and  to  solace  mv  midnights,  I  have  scribbled 
another  Tuiiush  story  *  —  not  a  Fragment 
—  which  you  will  receive  soon  after  this.  It 
does  not  trench  upon  your  kingdom  in  the 
least,  and  if  it  did,  you  would  soon  reduce 
me  to  mv  proper  boundaries.  You  will 
think,  and  justly,  that  I  run  some  risk  of 
losin^^the  httle  I  have  gained  in  fame,  by 
this  further  experiment  on  public  patience ; 
but  I  have  really  ceased  to  care  on  that  head. 
I  have  written  this,  and  published  it,  for  the 
sake  of  the  employment,  —  to  wring  my 
thoughts  from  reahty,  and  take  refuge  in 
•  imaginings,'  however  *  horrible ;'  and,  as  to 
success  I  those  who  succeed  will  console 
me  for  a  fiulure  —  excepting  vourself  aad 
one  or  two  more,  whom  lucliw  I  love  too 
well  to  wish  one  leaf  of  their  laurels  a  tint 
yellower.  This  is  the  work  of  a  week,  and 
will  be  the  reading  of  an  hour  to  you,  or 
even  less,  —  and  so,  let  it  go  #    ♦    #    ♦. 

"  P.8.— Ward  and  I  talk  of  going  to  Hol- 
land. I  want  to  see  how  a  I>utch  canal 
looks  after  the  Bo^horus.    Pray  respond." 


143.       Td  MR.  MOORE. 

**  December  8. 1813. 

"  Your  letter,  like  all  the  best,  and  even 
kindest  things  in  this  world,  is  both  painful 
and  pleasing.  But,  first,  to  what  sits  nearest. 
Do  you  know  I  was  actually  about  to  dedi- 
cate to  you, — not  in  a  formal  inscription,  as 
to  one's  eklert,  —  but  through  a  short  pre- 
fetory  fetter,  in  which  I  boasted  myself  your 
intimate,  and  held  forth  the  prospect  oiyour 
poem ;  when,  lo  I  the  recollection  of  your 
strict  injunctions  of  secrecy  as  to  the  said 


I  The  Bride  of  Abjdot. 

*  Among  the  stories  intended  to  be  introdoced  into 
LaDa  Rookb,  wlilch  I  had  began,  but.  firom  twIoiu 
eanaet,  never  finlahed,  there  was  one  which  I  had  made 
I  progress  in.  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  "  The 
ind  which,  on  reading  that  poem,  I  found  to 
contain  such  staigular  coinddencet  with  it.  not  only  in 
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poem,  more  than  once  repeated  by  word  and 
letter,  flashed  upon  me,  and  marred  my 
intents.  I  could  have  no  motive  for  re- 
pressing my  own  desire  of  alluding  to  )rou 
(and  not  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  think 
and  talk  of  you),  but  an  idea  that  you  might, 
yourself,  dislike  it.  You  cannot  doubt  my 
sincere  admiration,  waving  personal  friend- 
ship for  the  present,  which,  by  the  by,  is  not 
less  sincere  and  deep  rooted.  I  have  you  by 
rote  and  by  heart ;  of  which  *  ecce  signum !' 
When  I  was  at  ♦  ♦,  on  my  first  visit,  1  have 
a  habit,  in  passing  my  time  a  eood  deal  alone, 
of —  I  won't  call  it  singing,  for  that  I  never 
attempt  except  to  myself —  but  of  uttering, 
to  what  I  think  tunes,  your  *Oh  breathe 
not,'  *  When  the  last  glimpse,*  and  *  When 
he  who  adores  thee,'  with  others  of  the 
same  minstrel ;  —  they  are  my  matins  and 
vespers.  I  assuredly  did  not  intend  them  to 
be  overheard,  but,  one  morning,  in  comes, 
not  La  Donna,  but  H  Marito,  with  a  very 
grave  fiice,  saying,  *  Byron,  I  must  request 
you  won't  sing  any  more,  at  least  of  tkote 
songs.'  I  stared,  and  said,  *  Certainly,  but 
why  ?'  —  •  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  quoth  he, 
*  they  make  my  wile  cry,  and  so  melancholy, 
that  I  wish  her  to  hear  no  more  of  them. ' 

"  Now,  my  dear  M.,  the  effect  must  have 
been  from  your  words,  and  certainly  not  my 
music.  I  merely  mention  this  foolish  story 
to  show  you  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you 
for  even  your  pastimes.  A  man  may  praise 
and  praise^  but  no  one  recollects  but  that 
which  pleases  —  at  least,  in  composition. 
Though  I  think  no  one  equal  to  you  in  that 
department,  or  in  satire,  —  and  surely  no  one 
was  ever  so  popular  in  both, —  1  certainlv 
am  of  opinion  that  you  have  not  yet  done  all 
you  can  do,  though  more  than  enough  for 
any  one  else.  I  want,  and  the  world 
expects,  a  longer  work  from  you ;  and  I  see 
in  you  what  I  never  saw  in  poet  before,  a 
strange  diffidence  of  your  own  powers, 
which  I  cannot  accoimt  tor,  and  which  must 
be  unaccountable,  when  a  Couac  like  me  can 
appal  a  cmrastier.  Your  story  I  did  not, 
could  not,  know,  —  I  thought  only  of  a  Peri. 
I  wish  you  had  confided  in  me,  not  for  your 
sake,  but  mine,  and  to  prevent  the  world 
firom  losing  a  much  better  poem  than  mv 
own,  but  which,  I  yet  hope,  this  clothing  will 
not  even  now  deprive  them  of.*  Mine  is 
the  work  of  a  week,  written,  why  I  have 


locality  and  costume,  but  in  plot  and  characters,  that  I 
Immediately  gave  up  my  story  altogether,  and  began 
another  on  an  entirely  new  subject,  the  Fire- worshippers. 
To  this  circumstance,  which  I  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  him,  Lord  Byron  alludes  in  this  letter.  In  my 
hero  (to  whom  I  had  even  given  the  name  of  *'  Zelim," 
and  who  was  a  descendant  of  Ali,  ouUawed,  with  all  his 
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partly  told  you,  and  partly  I  cannot  tell  you 
by  letter  —  some  day  I  will. 

"  Go  on  —  1  shall  really  be  very  unhappy 
if  I  at  aU  interfere  with  you.  The  success 
of  mine  is  yet  problematical ;  though  the 
public  will  probably  purchase  a  certain  quan- 
tity, on  the  presumption  of  their  own  pro- 
pensity for  '  The  Cbaour '  and  such  '  horrid 
mysteries.'  The  only  advantage  I  have  is 
being  on  the  spot ;  and  that  merely  amounts 
to  saving  me  the  trouble  of  turning  over 
books  which  I  had  better  read  agam.  If 
1/ow  chamber  was  furnished  in  the  same  way, 
you  have  no  need  to  go  there  to  describe — 
I  mean  only  as  to  accuracy  —  because  I  drew 
it  from  recollection. 

**  This  last  thing  of  mine  may  have  the 
same  fate,  and  I  assure  you  I  nave  ereat 
doubts  about  it  But,  even  if  not,  its  little 
day  will  be  over  before  you  are  ready  and 
willing.  Come  out  —  'screw  your  courage 
to  the  sticking-place/  Except  the  Post  Bag 
(and  surely  you  cannot  complain  of  a  want 
of  success  there),  you  have  not  been  regtt^ 
larlv  out  for  some  years.  No  man  stands 
higher, — whatever  you  may  think  on  a  rainy 
day,  in  your  provmcial  retreat.  *  Aucim 
homme,  dans  auctme  langue,  n'a  ^te,  peut- 
etre,  plus  completement  le  poete  du  cceur  et 
le  poete  des  femmes.  Les  critiques  lui  re- 
prochent  de  n'avoir  repr^sente  le  monde  ni 
tel  qu'il  est,  ni  tel  qu'd  doit  etre ;  meat  let 
femmts  repondent  qu*U  Va  represeiUe  tel  qiiellet 
le  desiretitJ  —  I  should  have  thought  Sis- 
mondi  *  had  written  this  for  you  instead  of 
Metastasio. 

*•  Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  of  yoitrself. 
Do  you  remember  what  Rousseau  said  to 
some  one  —  *  Have  we  quarrelled  ?  you  have 
talked  to  me  often,  and  never  once  men- 
tioned yourself.' 

"  P.  S.  —  The  last  sentence  is  an  indirect 
apology  for  my  egotism,  —  but  I  believe  in 
letters  it  is  allowed.  I  wish  it  was  mutual, 
I  have  met  with  an  odd  reflection  in  Grimm  ; 
it  shall  not  —  at  least  the  bad  part  —  be  ap- 
plied to  you  or  me,  though  one  of  us  has 
certainly  an  indifferent  name  —  but  this  it 
is  :  —  *  Many  people  have  the  reputation  of 
being  wicked,  with  whom  we  should  be  too 
happy  to  pass  oiu*  lives.'  I  need  not  add  it 
is  a  woman's  saying  —  a  Mademoiselle  de 
Sommery's." 


followers,  by  the  reigning  Calipli)  It  was  my  intention  to 
shadow  out,  as  I  did  afterwards  in  another  form,  the 
national  cause  of  Ireland.  To  quote  the  words  of  my 
letter  to  Lord  Byron  on  the  subject:—"  I  chose  this 
story  because  one  writes  best  about  what  one  feels  most, 
and  I  thought  the  parallel  with  Ireland  would  enable  me 
to  Inftise  some  rigour  into  my  hero's  character.    But  to 
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JOURNAL.  —  FIVB  AND  TWENTY  !  — MONl 
LEWIS. — ^HODGSON. — MATRIMONY. — DREAD- 
ING one's  own  compositions. — EXETER 
'change.  —  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.— 
BURNS.  —  POOR  DEAR  SHERRY  !  LIKE- 
NESSES. —  JOB.  —  SCOTT'S  WRITINGS.  — 
SALE  OF  NEWSTEAD.  —  BUONAPARTE'S  BB- 
VERSES.  —  MARY  DUFF,  —  LUCRETIUS.  — 
ARCHITECTURE,  —  DE  L'ALLEMAGNE. — 
ORANGE  BOVEN.  —  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. — 

LORD  CARLISLE. PORTRAITS  OF  ROGERS, 

SOUTHEY,  80THEBY,  MOORE,  AND  WARD. — 
WHO  IS  JUNIUS  ?  —  A  DREAM.  —  THE  BC- 
MINATOR. —  CHILDE  ALARIQUE. REPUB- 
LICS. — WINDHAM. — LADY  MELBOURNE.— 
TRIANGULAR  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM.— 
DINNER  AT  TOM  CRIB'S.  —  MISERIES  OF  SE- 
PARATION.— NOURJAHAD.— mackintosh's 
REVIEW  OF  ROGERS. 

At  this  time  Lord  Byron  commenced  a 
Journal,  or  Diary,  from  the  pages  of  which 
I  have  already  selected  a  rcw  extracts, 
and  of  which  I  shall  now  lay  as  much 
more  as  is  producible  before  the  reader. 
Employed  chiefly, — as  such  a  record,  from 
its  nature,  must  be, — about  persons  still  ' 
living,  and  occurrences  still  recent,  it  would 
be  impossible,  of  course,  to  submit  it  to  the 
public  eye,  without  the  omission  of  some  | 
portion  of  its  contents,  and  unluckily,  too,  of 
that  very  portion  which,  from  its  reference 
to  the  secret  pursuits  and  feelings  of  the 
writer,  would  the  most  livelily  pique  and 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  Enoitfh, 
however,  will,  I  trust,  still  remain,  even  after 
all  this  necessary  winnowing,  to  enlarge  still 
ftuther  the  view  we  have  here  opened  into 
the  interior  of  the  poet's  life  and  habits,  and 
to  indulge  harmlessly  that  taste,  as  general 
as  it  is  natural,  which  leads  us  to  cooteni- 
plate  with  pleasure  a  great  mind  in  its 
undress,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  discovery,  so 
consoling  to  human  pride,  that  even  the 
mightiest,  in  their  moments  of  ease  and 
weakness,  resemble  oursdves,^ 


aim  at  vigour  and  strong  feeling  after  gou  is  hc^eleM  ;— 
that  region  *  was  made  for  Csesar.*  *' 

I  C**  De  la  Litteratore  da  Midi  de  rBorope.**] 

•  **  C'est  surtout  aux  hommes  qui  sont  hort  de  toot* 
comparaison  par  le  g^nie  qu'on  aime  it  ressembler  an 
moins  par  les  foiblesses.**  —  GiNOtTfoi. 
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«•  JOURNAL,  BEGUN  NOVEMBER  14. 1813. 

**  If  this  had  been  begun  ten  years  ago, 
and  faithfully  keptlll  —  heighol  there  are 
too  many  things  I  wish  never  to  have  re- 
membered, as  it  is.  Well,  —  I  have  had  my 
share  of  what  are  called  the  pleasures  of 
this  life,  and  have  seen  more  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  world  than  I  have  made  a 
good  use  of.  They  say  *  Virtue  is  its  own 
reward,* — it  certainly  should  be  paid  well 
for  its  trouble.  At  five-and-twenty,  when 
the  better  part  of  life  is  over,  one  should  be 
9omeUang; — and  what  am  I?  nothing  but 
five-and-twenty  —  and  the  odd  months. 
What  have  I  seen  ?  the  same  man  all  over 
the  world,  —  ay,  and  woman  too.  Give  me 
a  Mussulman  who  never  asks  questions,  and 
a  she  of  the  same  race  who  saves  one  the 
trouble  of  putting  them.  But  for  this  same 
plague — yellow  fever — and  Newstead  de- 
lay, I  should  have  been  by  this  time  a  se- 
cond time  close  to  the  Euxine.  If  I  can 
overcome  the  last,  I  don't  so  much  mind 
your  pestilence ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  spring 
shall  see  me  there,— provided  I  neither 
marry  myself,  nor  unmarry  any  one  else  in 
the  intervaL  I  wish  one  was — I  don't 
know  what  I  wish.  It  is  odd  I  never  set 
myself  seriously  to  wishing  without  attaining 
it  —  and  rqpendng.  I  b^n  to  believe  with 
the  good  old  Ms^  that  one  should  only 
pray  for  the  nation,  and  not  for  the  indi- 
vidual;— but,  on  my  principle,  this  would 
not  be  very  patriotic. 

•*  No  more  reflections. — Let  me  see — last 
night  I  finished  *  Zuleika,'  my  second  Turkish 
Tale.  I  believe  the  composition  of  it  kept 
me  alive — for  it  was  written  to  drive  my 
thoughts  firom  the  recollection  of — 

*  Dew  tacred  Mme,  rett  erer  tmrereard.' 

At  least,  even  here,  my  hand  would  tremble 
to  write  it.  This  afternoon  I  have  burnt  the 
scenes  of  my  commenced  comedy.  I  have 
some  idea  of  expectorating  a  romance,  or 
rather  a  tale  in  prose ; — but  what  romance 
could  equal  the  events  — 

*  qasqae  ipse vidi, 

Bt  quorum  part  magna  ftd.' 

«  To-day  Henry  Byron »  called  on  me  with 
my  little  cousin  £U^  <  She  will  grow  up 
a  beauty  and  a  plague ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  is  the  prettiest  child !  dark  eyes  and 
eyelashes,  black  and  long  as  the  wing  of  a 
raven.  I  think  she  is  prettier  even  than 
my  niece,  Georgina, — yet  I  don't  like  to 


>  [Ttw  Ber.  Henry  Byron,  second  ion  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rer.  Richard  Byron,  ton  of  William,  the  fourth 
Lord.    He  died  in  1821.] 


think  80  neither ;  and  though  older,  she  is 
not  so  clever. 

**  Dallas  called  before  I  was  up,  so  we 
did  not  meet.  Lewis,  too,  —  who  seems 
out  of  humour  with  every  thing.  What  can 
be  the  matter?  he  is  not  married  —  has  he 
lost  his  own  mistress,  or  any  other  person's 
wife?  Hodgson,  too,  came.  He  is  going 
to  be  married,  and  he  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  will  be  the  happier.  He  has  talent, 
cheerfulness,  every  thmg  that  can  make  him 
a  pleasing  companion ;  and  his  intended  is 
handsome  and  young,  and  all  that.  But  I 
never  see  any  one  much  improved  by  ma- 
trimony. All  my  coupled  contemporaries 
are  bald  and  discontented.  W.  and  S.  have 
both  lost  their  hair  and  good  humour ;  and 
the  last  of  the  two  had  a  good  deal  to  lose. 
But  it  don't  much  signify  what  falls  off  a 
man's  temples  in  that  state. 

"  Mem.  I  must  get  a  toy  to-morrow,  for 
Eliza,  and  send  the  device  for  the  seals  of 
myself  and  *  #  ♦  ♦  «  Mem.  too,  to  call  on 
the  Stael  and  Lady  Holland  to-morrow,  and 
on  *  *,  who  has  advised  me  (without  seeing 
it,  by  the  by)  not  to  publish  *Zuleika;'  I 
believe  he  is  right,  but  experience  might 
have  taught  him  that  not  to  print  is  physi' 
colly  impossible.  No  one  has  seen  it  but 
Hodgson  and  Mr.  Giflbrd.  I  never  in  my 
life  read  a  composition,  save  to  Hodgson,  as 
he  pays  me  in  kind.  It  is  a  horrible  thing 
to  do  too  frequently; — better  print,  and 
they  who  like  may  read,  and  if  they  don't 
like,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  luiowing 
that  they  have,  at  least,  purchased  the  right 
of  saving  so. 

**  I  have  declined  presenting  the  Debtors* 
Petition,  being  sick  of  parliamentary  mum- 
meries. I  have  spoken  thrice ;  but  I  doubt 
my  ever  becoming  an  orator.  Mv  first  was 
liked  ;  the  second  and  third  —  I  don't  know 
whether  they  succeeded  or  not.  I  have 
never  yet  set  to  it  con  amore ;  —  one  must 
have  some  excuse  to  one's  self  for  laziness, 
Of  inability,  or  both,  and  this  is  mine.  *  Com- 
pany, villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil 
of  me  ;' — and  then,  I  have  *drunk  medicines,' 
not  to  make  me  love  others,  but  certainly 
enough  to  hate  myself. 

**  Two  nights  ago  I  saw  the  tigers  sup  at 
Exeter  'Change.  Except  Veli  Pacha's  lion 
in  the  Morea,  —  who  followed  the  Arab 
keeper  like  a  dog,  —  the  fondness  of  the 
hysena  for  her  keeper  amused  me  most. 
Such  a  conversazione! — There  was  a  '  hip- 
popotamus,' like  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  face ; 
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*  [Daughter  of  the  gentleman  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
ceding note :  she  was  married,  in  1830,  to  George  Bochford 
Clarke,  Esq.] 
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and  the  *  Ursine  Sloth'  liath  the  rery  voice 
and  manner  of  my  valet — but  the  tiger 
talked  too  much.  The  elephant  took  and 
gave  me  my  money  again — took  off  my  hat 
—  opened  a  door — trunked  a  whip  —  and 
behaved  so  well,  that  I  wish  he  was  my 
butler.  The  handsomest  animal  on  earth  is 
one  of  the  panthers ;  but  the  poor  antelopes 
were  dead.  I  should  hate  to  see  one  here : 
«— the  sight  of  the  camel  made  me  pine  again 
for  Asia  Minor.   *  Oh  quando  te  aspiciam  ? ' 


**  Norember  16. 

"  Went  last  night  with  Lewis  to  see  the 
first  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  It  was  ad- 
mirably got  up,  and  well  acted  —  a  salad  of 
6hakspeare  and  Dryden.  Cleopatra  strikes 
me  as  the  epitome  of  her  sex  —  fond,  lively, 
sad,  tender,  teasing,  humble,  haughty,  beau- 
tiful, the  devil !  —  coquettish  to  the  last,  as 
well  with  the  *  asp*  as  with  Antony.  After 
doing  all  she  can  to  persuade  him  that  — 
but  why  do  they  abuse  him  for  cutting  off 
that  poltroon  Cicero's  head?  Did  not 
Tully  tell  Brutus  it  was  a  pity  to  have  spared 
Antony?  and  did  he  not  speak  the  Phi- 
lippics? and  are  not  *  words  things  f*^  and 
such  'words*  very  pestUent  *  things*  too? 
If  he  had  had  a  hundred  heads,  they  deserved 
(fi'om  Antony)  a  rostrum  This  was  stuck  up 
there)  apiece — though,  after  all,  he  might 
as  well  have  pardoned  him,  for  the  credit  of 
the  thing.  But  to  resume — Cleopatra,  after 
securing  him,  says,  *yet  go — it  is  your 
interest,*  &c. — how  like  the  sex  I  and  the 
questions  about  Octavia  —  it  is  woman  all 
over. 

'*  To^lay  received  Lord  Jersey's  invitation 
to  Middleton  —  to  travel  sixty  miles  to 
meet  Madame  De  Stael !  I  once  travelled 
three  thousand  to  get  among  silent  people ; 
and  this  same  lady  writes  octavos,  and  talks 
folios.  I  have  recid  her  books — like  most 
of  them,  and  delight  in  the  last ;  so  I  won't 
hear  it,  as  well  as  read. 

**  Read  Bums  to-day.  What  would  he 
have  been,  if  a  patrician  ?  We  should  have 
had  more  polish — less  force — just  as  much 
verse,  but  no  immortalitv  —  a  divorce  and  a 
duel  or  two,  the  which  had  he  survived,  as 
his  potations  must  have  been  less  spirituous, 
he  might  have  lived  as  long  as  Sheridan, 
and  outlived  as  much    as  poor  Brinsley. 

*  ['*  But  word*  Are  thingt,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a  UHNight,  produces 
That  which  makea  Uiouuutdi,  perhaps  millions, 
think, 
'Tls  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 
Of  ages,"  &c  Don  Jman,  c.  iU.  st.  88.] 


Ci)- 


What  a  wreck  is  that  man  I  and  all  from 
bad  pilotage ;  for  no  one  had  ever  better 
gales,  though  now  and  then  a  little  too 
squally.  Poor  dear  Sherry !  I  shall  never 
foreet  the  day  he  and  Rogers  and  Moore 
and  I  passed  together ;  when  he  talked,  and 
we  listened,  without  one  yawn,  from  six  till 
one  in  the  morning. 

"Got  my  seals  ######.  Have  again 
foi^ot  a  plaything  for  ma  petite  cousine 
Eliza ;  but  I  must  send  for  it  to-morrow.  I 
hope  Harry  will  bring  her  to.  me.  I  sent 
Lord  Holland  the  proofe  of  the  iast '  Giaour,' 
and  *The  Bride  of  Abydos.'  He  wont 
like  the  latter,  and  I  don*t  think  that  I 
shall  long.  It  was  written  in  four  nights  to 
distract  my  dreams  from  *  *,  Were  it  not 
thus,  it  had  never  been  composed  ;  and  had 
I  not  done  something  at  that  time,  I  must 
have  gone  mad,  by  eating  my  own  heart, — 
bitter  diet!  —  Hodgson  Ukes  it  better  than 
'The  Giaour,*  but  nobody  else  will, — and 
he  never  liked  the  Fragment.  I  am  snie, 
had  it  not  been  for  Murray,  that  would  nerer 
have  been  published,  though  the  dream- 
stances  which  are  the  ground-work  make  it 
♦♦♦heijh-hol 

**  To-night  I  saw  both  the  sisters  of  *  «  ; 
my  God  I  the  youngest  so  like !  I  thought  I 
should  have  sprung  across  the  house,  and 
am  so  glad  no  one  was  with  me  in  Lady 
H.'s  box.  I  hate  those  likenesses  —  the 
mock-bird,  but  not  the  nightingale  —  so  like 
as  to  remind,  so  different  as  to  be  painfuL  ^ 
One  quarrels  equally  with  the  points  of  re- 
semblance and  of  distinction. 

-  Kor.  17. 
**  No  letter  from  ♦  ♦ ;  but  I  must  not 
complain.  The  respectable  Job  says, '  Why 
should  a  living  man  complam?'  I  really 
don't  know,  except  it  be  that  a  dead  man 
can't ;  and  he,  the  said  patriarch,  did  com- 
plain, nevertheless,  till  his  friends  were  tired 
and  his  wife  recommended  that  pious  pro- 
logue, *  Curse — and  die  ;'  the  only  time,  I 
suppose,  when  but  little  relief  is  to  be  found 
in  swearing.  I  have  had  a  most  kind  letter 
from  Lord  Holland  on  '  The  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos,' which  he  likes,  and  so  does  Lady  H. 
This  is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from 
whom  I  don't  deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I 
did  think,  at  the  time,  that  my  cause  of  en- 
mity proceeded  from  Holland  House,  and 

*  ——  **  my  weal,  mj  woe^ 
Mf  hepe  on  high  -^my  all  below  i 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee. 
Or,  if  it  doth.  In  rain  for  me : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  Tiew  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same.'* 

TkeGiaomr* 
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am  gkd  I  was  wroogi  and  wish  I  had  not 
been  in  such  a  huny  with  that  confounded 
satire,  of  which  I  would  suppress  even  the 
memory ; — but  people,  now  they  can't  get 
it,  make  a  fuss,  I  venly  believe,  out  of  con- 
tradiction. 

**  George  Ellis  and  Murray  have  been 
talking  something  about  Scott  and  me, 
Gteoi^  pro  Scoto,. —  and  very  right  too.  If 
they  want  to  depose  him,  I  only  wish  they 
would  not  set  me  up  as  a  competitor. ' 
Even  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  rather  be 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  than  all  the  kings  he 
ever  made  I  Jeffitsy  and  Gifford  I  take  to 
be  the  monarch-makers  in  poetry  and  prose. 
The  British  Critic,  in  their  Rokeby  Review, 
have  presii^iposed  a  comparison  which  I  am 
sure  my  friends  never  thought  of,  and  W. 
Scott's  subjects  are  iiyudicious  in  descending 
to.  I  like  the  man  —  and  admire  his  works 
to  what  Mr.  Braham  calls  EtUutymuty,  All 
such  stuff  can  only  vex  him,  and  do  me 
no  good.  Many  hate  his  politics — (1  hate 
all  politics) ;  and,  here,  a  man's  politics  are 
like  the  Greek  soul  —  an  «da>Xov,  besides 
God  knows  what  other  soul;  but  their  esti- 
mate of  the  two  generally  go  toge^er. 

**  Harry  has  not  brought  ma  petite  cottsme, 
I  want  us  to  go  to  the  play  together ;  — 
she  has  been  but  once.  Another  short  note 
from  Jersey,  inviting  Rogers  and  me  on  the 
23d.  I  must  see  my  agent  to-night.  I 
wonder  when  that  Newstead  business  will 
be  finished.  It  cost  me  more  than  words  to 
Dort  with  it  —  and  to  have  parted  with  it  I 
What  matters  it  what  I  do?  or  what  b^ 
comes  of  me  ?  —  but  let  me  remember  Job's 
saying,  and  console  myself  with  being  '  a 
livinfman.' 

"  I  wish  I  could  settle  to  reading  again, 
—  my  life  is  monotonous,  and  yet  desultory. 
I  take  up  books,  and  fling   them   down 


1  [**  To  hare  kept  Mi  ground  at  the  crMi  when 
*  Rokeby'  appeared,  Ita  author  ought  to  hare  put  forth 
hit  utmost  strength,  and  to  have  possessed  at  least  all  his 
original  advantages ;  for  a  mighty  and  unexpected  rival 
was  advancing  on  the  stage— a  rival  not  in  poetical 
powers  only,  but  in  that  art  of  attracting  popularity,  in 
which  tile  present  writer  had  hitherto  preceded  better 
■wn  than  himself.  The  reader  will  easily  see  that  Byron 
Is  here  meant,  who,  alter  a  little  veUtation  of  no  great 
promise,  now  inipeared  as  a  serious  candidate,  in  thefirst 
two  ontos  of  ChUde  Harold.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
power  evinced  by  that  work,  which  neither  the  Hours 
of  Idleness,  nor  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers, 
had  prepared  me  to  expect  tnm  its  author.  There  was 
A  depth  in  his  thought,  an  eager  abundance  in  his  diction, 
which  argued  full  confidence  in  the  inexhaustible  re. 
■Qurtei  of  which  he  fdt  himsdf  possessed.  Lord  Byron 
was  also  a  traveller,  a  man  whose  ideas  were  fired  by 
having  seen,  in  ^tant  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
the  places  whose  very  names  are  recorded  in  our  bosoms 
as  the  shrines  of  ancient  poetry.    For  his  own  misfortune. 


again.  I  began  a  comedy,  and  burnt  it 
because  the  scene  ran  into  reality; — a  novel, 
for  the  same  reason.  In  rhyme,  I  can  keep 
more  away  from  facts  ;   but  tiie  thought 

always  runs  through,  through yes,  yes, 

through.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Lady 
Melbourne  —  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  in 
my  life,  and  the  cleverest  of  women. 

"Not  a  I  word  from  ♦♦.  Have  they  set 
out  from  ♦  ♦  ?  or  has  my  last  precious 
epistle  fallen  into  the  lion's  jaws  ?  If  so  — 
and  this  silence  looks  suspicious — I  must 
clap  on  my  'musty  morion'  and  *hold  out 
my  iron.'  I  am  out  of  practice — but  I 
won't  begin  again  at  Manton's  now.  Besides, 
I  would  not  return  his  shot.  I  was  once  a 
famous  wafer-splitter ;  but  then  the  bullies 
of  society  made  it  necessary.  Ever  since  I 
began  to  feel  that  I  had  a  bad  cause  to 
support,  I  have  left  off  the  exercise. 

"  What  strange  tidings  from  that  Anakim 
of  anarchy  — Buonaparte  I  Ever  since  I  de- 
fended my  bust  of  him  at  Harrow  against 
the  rascally  time-servers,  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  1803,  he  has  been  a  '  H^ros  de 
Roman'  of  mine — on  the  Continent;  I 
don't  want  him  here.  But  I  don't  like  those 
same  flights  —  leaving  of  armies,  &c.  &c.  I 
am  sure  when  I  fought  for  his  bust  at 
school,  I  did  not  think  he  would  run  away 
from  himself.  But  I  should  not  wonder  *if 
he  banged  them  yet.  To  be  beat  by  men 
would  be  something;  but  by  three  stupid, 
legitimate-old-dynasty  boobies  of  reeiuar- 
bred  sovereigns  —  O-hone-a^ie  I  —  <>£one- 
a-rie!  It  must  be,  as  Cobbett  says,  his 
marriage  with  the  thick-lipped  and  thick- 
headed Auirichieime  brood.  He  had  better 
have  kept  to  her  who  was  kept  by  Barras. 
I  never  knew  any  good  come  of  your  young 
wife,  and  legal  espousals,  to  any  but  your 
'sober-blooded  boy'  who  *eats  fish'   and 
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perhaps,  but  certainly  to  the  high  increase  of  his  poetical 
character,  nature  had  mixed  in  Lord  Byron's  system 
those  passions  which  agitate  the  human  heart  with  most 
violence,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  hurried  his 
bright  career  to  an  early  close.  There  would  have  been 
liUle  wisdom  in  measuring  my  force  with  so  formidable 
an  antagonist ;  and  I  was  as  likely  to  tire  of  playing  the 
second  fiddle  in  the  concert,  as  my  audience  of  hearing 
me.  Yet,  though  conscious  that  I  must  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  good  Judges,  inferior  to  the  place  I  had  for  four  or  five 
years  held  in  letters,  and  feeling  alike  that  the  latter  was 
one  to  which  I  had  only  a  temporary  right,  I  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  relinquisbing  literary  occupation,  which 
had  been  so  long  my  chief  diversion.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  eminent  success  of  Byron,  and  the  great 
chance  of  his  taking  the  wind  out  of  my  sails,  there  was,  I 
Judged,  a  species  of  cowardice  in  desisting  from  the  task 
which  I  had  undertaken,  and  it  was  time  enough  to 
retreat  when  the  battle  should  be  more  decidedly  lost.'* 
—  Six  Waltbe  Scott:  Introd. to  Rokeby,  Poet.  Works, 
vol.  ix.  p.  15.] 
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drinketh  '  no  sack.  *  Had  he  hot  the  whole 
opera  ?  all  Paris  ?  all  France  ?  But  a  mis- 
tress is  just  as  perplexing — that  is,  one  — 
two  or  more  are  manageable  by  division. 

**  I  have  begun,  or  had  begun,  a  song,  and 
flung  it  into  the  fire.  It  was  in  remembrance 
of  Mary  Duff,  my  first  of  flames,  before  most 
people  begin  to  burn.  I  wonder  what  the 
devil  is  tne  matter  with  me!  I  can  do 
nothing,  and — fortunately  there  is  nothing 
to  do.  It  has  lately  been  in  my  power  to 
make  two  persons  (and  their  connections) 
comfortable,  pro  tempore^  and  one  happy,  ex 
tempore,  —  I  rejoice  in  the  last  particularly, 
as  It  is  an  excellent  man.*  I  wish  there 
had  been  more  inconvenience  and  less  gra^ 
tification  to  my  self-love  in  it,  for  £en 
there  had  been  more  merit.  We  are  all 
selfish  —  and  I  believe,  ye  gods  of  Epicurus ! 
I  believe  in  Rochefbucault  about  men,  and 
in  Lucretius  (not  Busby's  translation)  about 
yourselves.  Your  bard  has  made  you  very 
nonchalant  and  blest ;  but  as  he  has  excused 
us  from  damnation,  I  don't  envy  you  your 
blessedness  much  —  a  little,  to  be  sure.  I 
remember,  last  year,  ♦  ♦  said  to  me,  at  ♦  ♦, 
*  Have  we  not  passed  our  last  month  like  the 
eods  of  Lucretius  ?*  And  so  we  had.  She 
18  an  adept  in  the  text  of  the  original  (which 
I  like  too)  ;  and  when  that  booby  Bus.  sent 
his  translating  prospectus,  she  subscribed. 
But,  the  deinl  prompting  him  to  add  a 
specimen,  she  transmitted  him  a  subsequent 
answer,  saying,  that  ^  after  perusing  it,  her 
conscience  would  not  permit  her  to  allow 
her  name  to  remain  on  the  list  of  sub- 
scribblers.'  Last  night,  at  Lord  H.'s  — 
Mackintosh,  the  Ossuktones,  Puysegur,  &c. 
there — I  was  trying  to  recollect  a  Quotation 
(as  /  think)  of  Stael's,  fi-om  some  Teutonic 
sophist  about  architecture.  '  Architecture,' 
says  this  Macoronico  Tedescho,  'reminds 
me  of  fix>zen  music'  It  is  somewhere  — 
but  where  ? — the  demon  of  perplexity  must 
know  and  won't  tell.    I  asked  M.,  and  he 

said  it  was  not  in  her :  but  P ^r  said  it 

must  be  hers,  it  was  so  like,  H.  laughed,  as 
he  does  at  fdl  *  De  TAllema^e,'  —  in  which, 
however,  I  think  he  goes  a  little  too  far.  B., 
I  hear,  contemns  it  too.  But  there  are  fine 
passages  ;  —  and,  after  all,  what  is  a  work — 
any  —  or  every  work — -but  a  desert  with 
fountains,  and,  perhaps,  a  grove  or  two, 
every  day's  journey  ?  To  be  sure,  in  Madame, 
what  we  often  mistake,  and  'pant  for,' 
as  the  '  cooling  stream,'  turns  out  to  be 
the  *  mirage*  (critice  verbiage)  ;  but  we  do, 
at  last,  get  to  something  like  the  temple  of 


Evidently,  Mr.  Hodgson. 
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*  He  had  this  year  Mfkr  deputed  from  Ut  strict  play 
of  diet  as  to  eat  fish  occasionally. 


Jove  Ammon^  and  then  tbe  waste  we  haye 
passed  is  only  remembered  to  gladden  the 
contrast. 

"CalledonC**,  toexplain***.  She 
is  very  beautifiil,  to  my  taste,  at  least ;  for 
on  coming  home  fi*om  abroad,  I  recollect 
being  unable  to  look  at  any  woman  but  her 
—  they  were  so  fisdr,  and  unmeaning,  and 
blonde.  The  darkness  and  r^ylarity  of  her 
features  reminded  me  of  my  'Jannat  al  I 
Aden.'  But  this  impression  wore  off;  and 
now  1  can  look  at  a  fair  woman,  without 
longing  for  a  HourL  She  was  very  good- 
tempered,  and  eveiy  thing  was  explain^. 

"  To-day,  great  news  —  *  the  Dutch  have 
taken  Holland,'  —  which,  I  suppose,  will  be 
succeeded  by  the  actual  explosion  of  the 
Thames.  Five  provinces  have  declared  for 
young  Stadt,  and  there  will  he  inundadoo, 
conflagration,  constupration,  consternation, 
and  every  sort  of  nation  and  nations,  fighting 
away,  up  to  their  knees,  in  the  damnable 
quags  of  this  will-o'-the-wisp  abode  of  Boors. 
It  is  said  Bemadotte  is  amongst  them,  too ; 
and,  as  Orange  will  be  there  soon,  they  will 
have  ^Crown)  Prince  Stork  and  King  Log 
in  their  Loggery  at  the  same  time.  Two  to 
one  on  the  new  dynasty  I 

**  Mr.  Murray  has  ofiered  me  one  thousand 
guineas  for  '  The  Giaour'  and  '  The  Bride  of 
Abydos.  *  I  won't  —  it  is  too  much,  though 
I  am  strongly  tempted,  merely  for  the  Mrjr  of 
it.  No  bad  price  for  a  fortmght's  (a  week 
each)  what?  —  the  gods  know  —  it  was 
intended  to  be  caUed  poetry. 

"  I  have  dined  regularly  to-day,  for  the 
first  time  since  Sunday  last — this  being 
Sabbath,  too.  All  the  rest,  tea  and  dry 
biscuits  —  six  per  diem,  I  wish  to  God  I 
had  not  dined  now  I -^  It  kills  roe  with 
heaviness,  stupor,  and  horrible  dreams ;  — 
and  yet  it  was  but  a  pint  of  bucellas,  and 
fish.«  Meat  I  never  touch,  —  nor  much 
vegetable  diet.  I  wish  I  were  in  the  country, 
to  take  exercise, — instead  of  being  obliged 
to  cool  by  abstinence,  in  lieu  of  it  I  should 
not  so  much  mind  a  little  accession  of  flesh, 
— my  bones  can  well  bear  it  But  the  worst 
b,  the  devil  always  came  with  it, — tilll 
starved  him  out, — and  I  will  no^  be  the 
slave  of  any  appetite.  If  I  do  err,  it  shaU  be 
my  heart,  at  least,  that  heralds  the  way, 
On,  my  head  —  how  it  aches  ?  —  tfc 
horrors  of  digestion  I  I  wonder  how  Buo- 
naparte's dinner  agrees  with  him  ? 

"Mem.  I  must  write  to-morrow  to 
'  Master  Shallow,  who  owes  me  a  thousand 
pounds,'  and  seems,  in  his  letter,  afiwd  I 
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should  ask  him  for  it » ;  —  as  if  I  would !  — 
I  don't  want  it  (just  now,  at  least,)  to  begin 
with  ;  and  though  I  have  often  wanted  that 
sum,  I  never  asked  for  the  repa3rment  of  10/. 
in  mv  life  —  from  a  firiend.  His  bond  is 
not  due  this  year,  and  I  told  him  when  it 
was,  I  should  not  enforce  it.  How  often 
must  he  make  me  say  the  same  thing  ? 

**  I  am  wrong —  1  did  once  ask  *  ♦  ♦«  to 
repay  me.  But  it  was  under  circumstances 
that  excused  me  to  km,  and  would  to  any 
one.  I  took  no  interest,  nor  required  secu- 
rity. He  paid  me  soon,  —  at  least,  his 
padre.  My  head!  I  believe  it  was  given 
me  to  ache  with.    Good  even. 

••  Not.  M.  1818. 

"•Orange  Boven!'  So  the  bees  have 
expielled  the  bear  that  broke  open  their  hive. 
Well, — if  we  are  to  have  new  De  Witts  and 
De  Ruvters,  God  speed  the  little  rqmblic  I 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Hague  and  the 
village  of  Brock,  where  they  have  such  pri- 
mitive habits.  Yet,  I  don't  know, — their 
canals  would  cut  a  poor  figure  by  the  me- 
moTy  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  the  Zuyder 
Zee  look  awkwardly  after  *  Ak-Denizi.'  No 
matter,  —  the  bluff  burg|iers,  puffing  free- 
dom out  of  their  short  tobacco-pipes,  mi^t 
be  worth  seeing ;  though  I  prefer  a  cigar  or 
a  hooka,  with  the  ros&4eaf  mixed  wiSi  the 
milder  herb  of  the  Levant.  I  don't  know 
what  liberty  means, — never  having  seen  it, 
— but  wealth  is  power  all  over  the  world ; 
and  as  a  shilling  performs  the  duty  of  a 
pound  (besides  sun  and  sky  and  beauty  for 
nothing)  in  the  East, — that  is  the  coimtry. 
How  I  envy  Herodes  Atticus  I — more  than 
Pomponius.  And  yet  a  little  tumult,  now 
and  then,  is  an  agr^^le  quickener  of  sen- 
sation ;  such  as  a  revolution,  a  battle,  or  an 
aventure  of  any  lively  description.  I  think  I 
rather  would  have  been  Bonneval,  Ripperda, 
Alberoni,  Hayreddin,  or  Home  Barbarossa, 
or  even  Woitley  Montague,  than  Mahomet 
himself. 

**  Roeers  will  be  in  town  soon  ? — the  23d 
is  fixed  for  our  Middleton  visit.  Shall  I 
go  ?  umph  I  —  In  this  island,  where  one  can't 
ride  out  without  overtaking  the  sea,  it  don't 
much  matter  where  one  goes. 

•*  I  remember  the  effect  of  ihejirst  Edin- 
burdi  Review  on  me.  I  heard  of  it  six 
wed[s  before, — read  it  the  day  of  its  de- 
nunciation,—  dined  and  drank  three  bottles 
of  claret,  (with   S.  B.  Davies,  I  think,) 


1  We  hare  here  another  ioitaDce,  Id  addition  to  the 
moniflcent  aid  aflbrded  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  the  generous 
readiness  of  the  poet,  notwithstanding  his  own  limited 
means,  to  make  the  resources  be  possessed  avallaUe  for 
the  assistance  of  his  firiends. 
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neither  ate  nor  slept  the  less,  but,  neverthe- 
less, was  not  easy  till  I  had  vented  my  wrath 
and  my  rhyme,  m  the  same  pages,  against 
every  filing  and  every  body.  lUke  George, 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  *  the  fate  of  my 
paradoxes'  would  allow  me  to  perceive  no 
merit  in  another.  I  remembered  only  the 
maxim  of  my  boxing-master,  which,  in  my 
youth,  was  found  usefiil  in  all  general  riots, 
—  *  Whoever  b  not  for  you  is  against  you — 
nail  away  right  and  left,'  and  so  I  c&d ;  — 
like  Ishmael,  my  hand  was  against  all  men, 
and  all  men's  anent  me.  I  did  wonder,  to 
be  sure,  at  my  own  success  — 

**  *  And  manrds  so  moch  wit  is  all  his  own/' 

as  Hobhouse  sarcastically  says  of  somebody 
(not  unlikely  myself,  as  we  are  old  friends) ; 
— but  were  it  to  come  over  again,  1  would 
not,  I  have  since  redde  ^  the  cause  of  my 
couplets,  and  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  effect. 
C  *  *  told  me  that  it  was  believed  I  alluded 
to  poor  Lord  Carlisle's  nervous  disorder  in 
one  of  the  lines.  I  thank  Heaven  I  did  not 
know  it  —  and  would  not,  could  not,  if  I 
had.  I  must  naturally  be  die  last  person  to 
be  pointed  on  defects  or  maladies. 

"Rogers  is  silent, — and,  it  is  said,  se- 
vere. When  he  does  talk,  he  talks  well ; 
and,  on  all  subjects  of  taste,  his  delicacy  of 
expression  is  pure  as  his  poetry.  If  you 
enter  his  house — his  drawine-room  —  his 
library — you  of  yourself  say,  this  b  not  the 
dwelling  of  a  common  mind.  There  b  not 
a  ffem,  a  coin,  a  book  thrown  aside  on  hb 
chimney-piece,  hb  sofa,  hb  table,  that  does 
not  bespeak  an  almost  fiistidious  elegance  in 
the  possessor.  But  this  very  delicacy  must 
be  tne  mbery  of  his  exbtence.  Oh  the  jar- 
rings  his  dbposition  must  have  encountmd 
through  life! 

**  l^uthey,  I  have  not  seen  much  of.  Hb 
appearance  b  Epic;  and  he  b  the  only  ex- 
btmg  entire  man  of  letters.  All  the  others 
have  some  pursuit  annexed  to  their  author- 
ship, Hb  manners  are  mUd,  but  not  those 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  hb  talents  of  the 
first  order.  Hb  prose  is  perfect.  Of  hb 
poetry  there  are  various  opinions :  there  b, 
perhaps,  too  much  of  it  for  the  present  ge- 
neration;—  posterity  will  probably  select. 
He  has  pastageg  equal  to  any  thing.  At 
present,  ne  has  a  party,  but  no  public  -—  ex- 
cept for  his  prose  writings.  The  life  of 
Nelson  b  beautiful. 

"  Sotheby  b  a  Litterateur,  the  Oracle  of 


s  Left  blanlc  thus  in  the  original. 

'  It  was  thus  that  he,  in  general,  spelled  this  word. 
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the  Coteries,  of  the  ♦  *  s,  Lydia  White 
(Sydney  Smith's  *  Tory  Vn-gin*),  Mrs.  WH- 
mot  (she,  at  least,  is  a  swan,  and  might 
frequent  a  purer  stream,)  Lady  Beaumont, 
and  all  the  Blues,  with  Lady  C  ♦  ♦  ♦  at 
their  head — but  1  say  nothing  o£  her  — 
'  look  in  her  &ce  and  you  forget  them  all,' 
and  every  thing  else.  Oh  that  face! — by 
*  te.  Diva  potens  Cypri,'  I  would,  to  be  beloved 
by  that  woman,  build  and  bum  another  Troy. 
'*  M  *  *e  has  a  peculiarity  of  talent,  or 
rather  talents, — poetry,  music,  voice,  all 
his  own  ;  and  an  expression  in  each,  which 
never  was,  nor  will  be,  possessed  by  another. 
But  he  is  capable  of  still  higher  flights  in 
poetry.  By  the  by,  what  humour,  what  — 
every  thing,  in  the  'Post^'Ba^I*  There  is 
nothing  M  *  *  e  may  not  do,  if  he  will  but 
seriously  set  about  it.  Li  society,  he  is 
gentlemanly,  gentle,  and,  altogether,  more 
pleasing  than  any  individual  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted.  For  his  honour,  principle, 
and  independence,  his  conduct  to  ♦♦*♦ 
speaks  *  trumpet-tongued.'  He  has  but  one 
rault — and  that  one  I  daily  regret — he  is 
not  here, 

"  Not.  23. 

**  Ward  —  I  like  Ward. »  By  Mahomet  I 
I  begin  to  think  I  like  every  body ;  —  a  dis- 
position not  to  be  encouraged  ;  —  a  sort  of 
social  ^uttony  that  swallows  every  thing  set 
before  it.  But  I  like  Ward.  He  is  pitftutfU ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  will  stand  veri/  high  in 
the  House,  and  every  where  else,  if  he  ap- 
plies regularly.  By  tne  by,  I  dine  with  him 
to-morrow,  which  may  have  some  influence 
on  my  opinion.  It  is  as  well  not  to  trust 
one's  gratitude  after  dinner.  I  have  heard 
many  a  host  libelled  by  his  ^ests,  with  his 
burgundy  yet  reeking  on  their  rascaUy  lips. 

**  I  have  taken  Lord  Salisbury's  box  at 
Covent'  Garden  for  the  season  ;  and  now  I 
must  go  and  prepare  to  join  Lady  Holland 
and  party,  in  theirs,  at  Drury  Lane,  queita 
sera, 

**  Holland  doesn't  think  the  man  it  Junius ; 
but  that  the  yet  unpublished  journal  throws 
great  light  on  the  obscurities  of  that  part  of 
George  the  Second's  reign.  —  What  is  this 
to  George  the  Third's  ?  I  don't  know  what 
to  think.  Why  should  Junius  be  yet  dead  ? 
If  suddenly  apoplexed,  would  he  rest  in  his 
^ve  without  sencUng  his  iiduAov  to  shout 
m  the  ears  of  posterity, '  Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z., 
Esq.,  buried  in  the  parish  of  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Repair 
his  monument,  ye  churchwardens !  Print  a 
new  edition  of  his  Letters,  ye  booksellers  I ' 

1  [The  late  Earl  of  Dudley.] 

s  [R.  P.  Gillies,  Esq. ;  author  of  '*  The  Confesdons  of 
Sir  Henry  Longuerille,**  a  novel,   and  translator   of 
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Impossible,  —  the  man  must  be  alive,  and 
will  never  die  without  the  disclosure.  I 
like  him  ;  — he  was  a  good  hater. 

"  Came  home  unwell  and  went  to  bed,  — 
not  so  sleepy  as  might  be  desirable. 

*'  IViesdaj  morning. 

"I  awoke  from  a  dream  I  —  welll   and 

have  not  others  dreamed  ?  —  Such  a  dream ! 

—  but  she  did  not  overtake  me.  I  wish  the 
dead  would  rest,  however.  Ug|i  I  how  my 
blood  chilled, —  and  I  could  not  wake  —  and 

—  and  —  heigho  I 

***  Shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  could  the  substance  often  thousand  *  «  s, 
Arm'd  all  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  •  *.* 

I  do  not  like  this  dream,  —  I  hate  its  '  fore- 
gone conclusion.'  And  am  I  to  be  shaken 
by  shadows  ?     Ay,  when  they  remind  us  of 

—  no  matter  —  but,  if  I  dream  thus  a^n,  I 
will  try  whether  all  sle^  has  the  like  visions. 
Since  I  rose,  Fve  been  in  considerable  bodily 
pain  also  ;  but  it  is  eone,  and  now,  like  Lord 
Ogleby,  I  am  wound  up  for  the  day. 

"  A  note  from  Mountnorris  —  I  dine  with 
Ward  ;  —  Canning  is  to  be  there,  Frere  and 
Sharpe,  perhaps  Gi£R>rd.     I  am  to  be  one  of 

*  the  five '  (or  rather  six),  as  Lady  ♦  ♦  said 
a  little  sneeringly  yesterday.  They  are  all 
eood  to  meet,  particularly  Canning,  and — 
Ward,  when  he  likes.  I  wish  I  may  be  well 
enough  to  listen  to  these  intellectuals. 

"  No  letters  to-day  ; — so  much  the  bett^, 

—  there  are  no  answers.  I  must  not  dream 
again  ;  —  it  spoils  even  realitv.  I  will  eo 
out  of  doors,  and  see  what  tne  fog  will  do 
for  me.  Jackson  has  been  here :  the  boxing 
world  much  as  usual ;  —  but  the  club  in- 
creases. I  shall  dine  at  Crib's  to-morrow. 
I  like  energy  —  even  animal  enei^  —  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  I  have  need  of  both  tnental  and 
corporeal.  I  have  not  dined  out,  nor,  indeed 
at  all,  lately  :  have  heard  no  music  -^  have 
seen  nobody.  Now  for  a  plunge  —  hi^  life 
and  low  life.    *  Amant  aUema  Camoenie ! ' 

"  I  have  burnt  my  Roman  — as  I  did  the 
first  scenes  and  sketch  of  my  comedy  —  and, 
for  aught  I  see,  the  pleasure  of  burning  is 
quite  as  great  as  that  of  printing.  ^  These  two 
last  would  not  have  done.  I  ran  into  reaSties 
more  than  ever  ;  and  some  would  have  been 
recc^nised  and  others  guessed  at. 

**  Kedde  the  Ruminator  —  a  collection  of 
Essays,  W  a  strange,  but  able,  old  man  (Sir 
Egerton  Brydges),  and  a  half-wild  young  one, 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  Highlands,  called 

*  Childe  Alanque.' «    The  word  *  sensibility' 


several  of  the  scutes  from  German  and  Danish  tragedies, 
which  hare,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  Bladcwood's 
Magaiine.] 
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Calwa]^  my  aTersion)  occurs  a  thousand 
tunes  in  these  Essays ;  and,  it  seems,  is  to 
be  an  excuse  for  all  kinds  of  discontent. 
This  young  man  can  know  nothing  of  life  ; 
and,  if  he  cherishes  the  disposition  which 
runs  through  his  papers,  will  become  useless, 
and,  perhaps,  not  eren  a  poet,  after  all,  which 
he  seems  determined  to  be.  Ood  help 
him !  no  one  should  be  a  rhymer  who  could 
be  any  thing  better.  And  this  is  what  an- 
noys one,  to  see  Scott  and  Moore,  and 
Cainpbell  and  Rogers,  who  might  have  all 
been  agents  and  leaders,  now  mere  spec- 
tators. For,  though  they  may  have  other 
ostensible  avocations,  these  last  are  reduced 
to  a  secondary  consideration.  *  *,  too,  fiit* 
tering  away  nis  time  among  dowagers  and 
unmarried  girls.  If  it  advanced  any  serious 
affiur,  it  were  some  excuse ;  but,  with  the 
unmarried,  that  is  a  hazardous  speculation, 
and  tiresome  enough,  too ;  and,  with  the 
veterans,  it  is  not  much  worth  trying,  unless, 
perhaps,  one  in  a  thousand. 

"  It  I  had  any  views  in  this  country,  they 
would  probably  be  parliamentary.  But  I 
have  no  ambition  ;  at  least,  if  any,  it  would 
be  'aut  Caesar  aut^  nihil.'  My  hopes  are 
limited  to  the  arrangement  of  inyafiairs,  and 
settling  either  in  ludy  or  the  East  (rather 
the  last),  and  drinking  deep  of  the  languages 
and  literature  of  both,  rast  events  have 
unnerved  me ;  and  all  I  can  now  doVs  to 
make  life  an  amusement,  and  look  on  while 
others  play.  After  all,  even  the  highest 
game  ot  crowns  and  sceptres,  what  is  it  ? 
Vide  Napoleon's  last  twelvemonth.  It  has 
completely  upset  my  system  of  fatalism.  I 
thought,  if  crushed,  he  would  have  fallen, 
when  '  firactus  illabitur  orbis,'  and  not  have 
been  pared  away  to  gradual  insignificance  ; 
that  all  this  was  not  a  mere  jeu  of  the  gods, 
but  a  prelude  togreatei;  changes  and  mightier 
events.  But  men  never  advance  beyond  a 
certain  point ;  and  here  we  are,  retrograding, 
to  the  auU,  stupid  old  system,  —  bahmce  of 
Europe  —  poising  straws  upon  kin^'  noses, 
instead  of  wringmg  them  off!  Give  me  a 
republic,  or  a  despotism  of  one,  rather  than 
the  mixed  government  of  one,  two,  three. 
A  republic!  —  look  in  the  history  of  the 
Earth  —  Rome,  Greece,  Venice,  France, 
HoUand,  America,  our  short  (eheu  I)  Com- 
monwealth, and  compare  it  with  what  they 
did  under  masters.  The  Asiatics  are  not 
qualified  to  be  republicans,  but  they  have 
tne  liberty  of  demolishing  despots,  which  is 
the  next  thii^  to  it.  To  be  the  first  man 
— not  the  Dictator  —  not  the  Sylla,  but  the 
Washington  or  the  Aristides  —  the  leader 
in  talent  and  truth — b  next  to  the  Divinity  I 
Franklin,  Penn,  and,  next  to  these,  either 


Brutus  or  Cassius  —  even  Mirabeau — or 
St  Just.  I  shall  never  be  any  thing,  or  ra- 
ther always  be  nothing.  The  most  I  can 
hope  is,  that  some  will  Fay, '  He  might,  per- 
haps, if  he  would.' 

**  \%  midnight. 

"  Here  are  two  confounded  proo&  from 
the  printer.  I  have  looked  at  the  one,  but 
for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't  look  over  that 

•  Giaour '  again,  —  at  least,  just  now,  and  at 
this  hour — and  yet  there  is  no  moon. 

"  Ward  talks  of  going  to  Holland,  and  we 
have  partly  discussed  an  ensemble  expedition. 
It  must  be  in  ten  days,  if  at  all,  if  we  wish 
to  be  in  at  the  Revolution.    And  why  not  ? 

•  ♦  is  distant,  and  will  be  at  ♦  ♦,  stiU  more 
distant,  till  spring.  No  one  else,  ex- 
cept Augusta,  cares  for  me ;  no  tics — no 
trammels  —  andiamo  dunque  —  se  tomiamOf 
bene —  se  non,  ch*  imparta  f  Old  William  of 
Orange  talked  of  dymg  in  '  the  last  ditch '  of 
his  dmgy  country.  It  is  lucky  I  can  swim, 
or  I  suppose  I  should  not  weU  weather  the 
first,  but  let  us  see.  I  have  heard  hyasnas 
and  jackalls  in  the  ruins-of  Asia ;  and  bull- 
frogs in  the  marshes ;  besides  wolves  and 
angry  Mussulmans.  Now,  I' should  like  to 
listen  to  the  shout  of  a  fi^e  Dutchman. 

"  Alia  I  Viva  I  For  ever  I  Hourra  I  Huzza! 
—  which  is  the  most  rational  or  musical  of 
these  cries  ?  *  Orange  Boven,'  according  to 
the  Morning  Post. 

«<  Wedneiday.  34. 

"  No  dreams  last  night  of  the  dead,  nor 
the  living;  so  —  I  am  'firm  as  the  marble, 
founded  as  the  rock,'  till  the  next  earth- 
quake. 

"  Ward's  dumer  went  off  well.  There 
was  not  a  disagreeable  person  there  —  un- 
less /offended  any  body,  which  I  am  sure  I 
could  not  by  contradiction,  for  I  said  little, 
and  opposed  nothing.  Sharpe  (a  man  of 
elegant  mind,  and  who  has  lived  much  with 
the  best — Fox,  Home  Tooke,  Windham, 
Fitzpatrick,  and  all  the  agitators  of  other 
times  and  tongues,)  told  us  the  particulars 
of  his  last  interview  with  Windham,  a  few 
days  before  the  fatal  operation  which  sent 
*that  gallant  spirit  to  aspire  the  skies.'' 
Windham, — the  first  in  one  department  of 
oratory  and  talent,  whose  only  fault  was  his 
refinement  beyond  the  intellect  of  half  his 
hearers,  —  Wmdham,  half  his  life  an  active 
participator  in  the  events  of  the  earth,  and 
one  of  those  who  governed  nations, —  he 
regretted, — and  dwelt  much  on  that  r^;ret. 


1  [Mr.  Windham's  death  took  place  in  1810,  in  conie- 
quetice  of  a  contusion  of  the  hip,  produced  bjr  a  (UI,  wliite 
exerting  himself  to  save  the  Tstluable  library  of  his  fHend 
Mr.  North,  (h>m  the  flames.] 
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that  *  he  had  not  entirely  devoted  himself  to 
b'terature  and  science! IT  His  mind  cer- 
tainly would  have  carried  him  to  eminence 
there,  as  elsewhere; — but  I  cannot  com- 
prehend what  debility  of  that  mind  could 
suggest  such  a  wish.  I,  who  have  heard 
him,  cannot  regret  an^  thingbut  that  I  shall 
never  hear  him  agam.  What!  would  he 
have  been  a  plodder?  a  metaphysician  ?  — 
perhaps  a  rhymer?  a  scribbler?  Such  an 
exchange  must  have  been  suggested  bv 
illness.  But  he  is  gone,  and  Tune  'shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again.* 

"  I  am  tremendously  in  arrear  with  my 
letters,  —  except  to  ♦  ♦,  and  to  her  my 
thoughts  overpower  me  :  —  my  words  never 
compass  them.  To  Lady  Melbourne  I  write 
with  most  pleasure  —  and  her  answers,  so 
sensible,  so  tacHque — I  never  met  with  half 
her  talent.  If  she  had  been  a  few  years 
younger,  what  a  fool  she  would  have  made 
of  me,  had  she  thought  it  worth  her  while, 
— and  I  should  have  lost  a  valuable  and 
most  agreeableyHrm/.  Mem.  a  mistress  never 
is  nor  can  be  a  friend.  While  you  agree, 
you  are  lovers ;  and,  when  it  is  over,  any 
thine  but  friends. 

**I  have  not  answered  W.  Scott's  last 
letter, — but  I  wilL  I  regret  to  hear  from 
others,  that  he  has  lately  been  imfortunate 
in  pecuniary  involvements.  He  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Monarch  of  Parnassus,  and  the 
most  EngUsh  of  bards.  I  should  place  Ro- 
gers next  in  the  living  list  (I  value  him  more 
as  the  last  of  the  best  school)  —  Moore  and 
Campbell  both  Mrd —  Southey  and  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge — the  rest,  o*  vdyXoi — 
thus:  — 


There  is  a  triangular  'Gradus  ad  Pamas- 
sum!* — the  names  are  too  numerous  for 
the  base  of  the  triangle.  Poor  Thurlow  has 
gone  wild  about  the  poetry  of  Queen  Bess's 
reign  —  c*eit  dommage,  I  have  ranked  the 
names  upon  my  triangle  more  upon  what  I 
believe  popular  opinion,  than  any  decided 
opinion  of  my  own.  For,  to  me,  some  of 
M  ♦  #  *s  [Moore's]  last  Erin  sparks  —  *  As  a 
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beam  o'er  the  fece  of  the  waters' — *  When 
he  who  adores  thee*  —  *Oh  blame  not'  — 
and  *  Oh  breathe  not  his  name' — are  worth 
all  the  Epics  that  ever  were  composed. 

"  «  ♦  [Rogers]  thinks  the  Quarterly  will 
attack  me  next.  Let  them.  I  have  been 
'peppered  so  highly  *  in  my  time,  both  ways, 
tnat  It  must  be  cayenne  or  aloes  to  make  me 
taste.  I  can  sincerely  say,  that  I  am  not 
very  much  alive  now  to  criticism.  But  — 
in  tracing  this  —  I  rather  believe  that  it 
proceeds  ftom  my  not  attaching  that  im- 
portance to  authorship  which  many  do,  and 
which,  when  young,  Idid  also.  ' One  gets 
tired  of  every  thin^  my  angeV  says  Valmont 
The  '  angels'  are  me  only  things  of  which  I 
am  not  a  Uttle  sick — but  I  do  think  the 
preference  o£  writers  to  agents  —  the  mighty 
stir  made  about  scribbling  and  scribes,  l^ 
themselves  and  others  —  a  sign  of  efem- 
nacy,  d^eneracy,  and  weakness.  Who  would 
write,  who  had  any  thing  better  to  do? 
*  Action  —  action  —  action ' — said  Demos- 
thenes :  *  Actions — action^,'  I  say,  and  not 
writing,  —  least  of  all,  rhyme.  Look  at  the 
querulous  and  monotonous  lives  of  the  'ge- 
nus;'—  except  Cervantes,  Tasso,  Dante, 
Ariosto,  Kleist  (who  were  brave  and  active 
citizens),  ^schvlus,  Sophocles,  and  some 
other  of  the  antiques  also  —  what  a  worth- 
less, idle  brood  it  is ! 

**  18,  Mesza  Notte. 

"  Just  returned  from  dinner  with  Jackson 
(the  Emperor  of  Pugilism)  and  another  of 
the  select,  at  Crib's,  the  champion's.  I 
drank  more  than  I  like,  and  have  brought 
away  some  three  bottles  of  very  fair  claret 
—  for  I  have  no  headach.  We  had  Tom 
Crib  up  after  dinner ; — very  facetious,  though 
somewhat  prolix.  He  don't  like  his  situ- 
ation 7— wants  to  fight  acain  —  pray  Pollux 
(or  Castor,  if  he  was  the  miller)  he  may! 
Tom  has  been  a  sailor — a  coal-hepver  — 
and  some  other  genteel  profession,  before  he 
took  to  the  cestus.  Tom  has  been  in  action 
at  sea,  and  is  now  onlv  three-and-thirty.  A 
great  man !  has  a  vnte  and  a  mistress,  and 
conversations  well — bating  some  sad  omis- 
sions and  misapplications  of  the  aspirate. 
Tom  is  an  old  fnend  of  mine  ;  I  have  seen 
some  of  his  best  battles  in  my  nonage.  He 
is  now  a  publican,  and,  I  f(^,  a  sinner ; — 
for  Mrs.  Crib  is  on  alimony,  and  Tom's 
daughter  lives  with  the  champion.  7%tf 
Tom  told  me,  —  Tom,  having  an  opinion  of 
my  morals,  passed  her  off*  as  a  legal  spouse. 
Talking  of  her,  he  said, '  she  was  the  truest 
of  women*  —  from  which  I  immediately  in- 
ferred she  could  not  be  his  wife',  and  so  it 
turned  out. 
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ese  panqg3^cs  don't  belong  to  ma- 
y; — tor,  if*  true,*  a  man  don't  think  it 


"These 
trimonyi 

necessary  to  say  so  ;  and  if  not,  the  less  he 
says  t^e  better.  Crib  is  the  only  man, 
except  «***,!  ever  heard  harangue  upon 
his  wife's  virtue ;  and  I  listened  to  both 
with  great  credence  and  patience,  and  stuffed 
my  handkerchief  into  my  mouth,  when  I 
found  yawning  irresistible. — By  the  by,  I 
am  yawning  now — so,  good  night  to  thee. 

**  Thanday,  November  26. 

**  Awoke  a  little  feverish,  but  no  headach 
—  no  dreams  neither,  thanks  to  stupor! 
Two  letters ;  one  from  #  ♦  »  #,  the  other 
from  Lady  Melbourne — both  excellent  in 
their  respective  styles.  *  #  ♦  ♦'s  contained 
also  a  very  pretty  lyric  on  *  concealedgriefs  ;* 
if  not  her  own,  yet  very  like  her.  Wny  did 
she  not  say  that  the  stanzas  were,  or  were 
not,  of  her  composition  ?  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  wish  them  hers  or  not.  I  have 
no  great  esteem  for  poetical  persons,  parti- 
cularly women  ;  they  have  so  much  of  the 
'  ideal'  in  pracHcty  as  well  as  etiuct, 

"  I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal 
of  Mary  Duff,  &c.  Sec.  &c.  &c. » 

**  Lord  Holland  invited  me  to  dinner  to- 
day; but  three  days'  dining  would  destroy 
me.  So,  without  eating  at  all  since  yesterday, 
I  went  to  my  box  at  Covent  Garden, 

*  Saw  ♦  *  *  ♦  looking  very  pretty,  though 
quite  a  different  style  of  beauty  from  the 
other  two.  She  has  the  finest  eyes  in  the 
world,  out  of  which  she  pretends  not  to  see, 
and  the  longest  eyelashes  I  ever  saw,  since 
Leila's  and  Phannio's  Moslem  curtains  of 
the  light.  She  has  much  beauty, — just 
enough,  — but  is,  I  think,  mechante. 

*'  I  have  been  pondering  on  the  miseries  of 
separation,  that  —  oh  how  seldom  we  see 
those  we  love !  yet  we  live  aces  in  moments, 
ttfhen  met.  The  only  thing  that  consoles  me 
daring  absence  is  the  reflection  that  no 
mental  or  personal  estrangement,  from  ennui 
or  disagreement,  can  take  place  ;  and  when 
people  meet  hereafter,  even  though  many 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  mean 
time,  still,  unless  they  are  Hredoi  each  other, 
they  are  ready  to  reunite,  and  do  not  blame 


>  This  passage  has  been  already  extracted. 

*  C**  Ah  deere  ladye,  said  Robin  Hood,  thou 
That  art  both  Mother  and  May, 
I  think  it  vas  never  man's  destinye 
To  die  beibre  his  day.*' 

BaUad  qf  Bohin  Hoo<L] 

'  [The  following  is  the  passage  to  which  Lord  Byron 

anodes : — **  Greece,  the  mother  of  freedom  and  of  poetry 

in  the  west,  wliich  had  long  employed  only  the  antiquary, 

the  artist,  and  the  philologist,  was  at  length  destined, 


eadi  other  for  the  circumstances  that  severed 
them. 

**  Saturday  87.  (I  beliere— or  rather  am  in  doubt, 
which  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  mortal  &ith.) 

**  I  have  missed  a  day ;  and,  as  the  Irish- 
man §aid,  or  Joe  Miller  says  for  him,  *  have 
gain^  a  loss,*  or  Iw  the  loss.  Every  thing 
is  settled  for  Holland,  and  nothing  but  a 
cough,  or  a  caprice  of  my  fellow-traveller's, 
can  stop  us.     Carriage  ordered,  funds  pre- 

ed,  and,  probably,  a  gale  of  wind  into  the 
IPmporte  —  I  believe,  with  Clym 
_  --^e  Clow,  or  Robin  Hood, '  Bv  our  Mary, 
(dear  name!)  thou  art  both  Mother  and 
May,  I  think  it  never  was  a  man's  lot  to  die 
before  this  day.'*  Heigh  for  Helvoetsluys, 
and  so  forth  I 

"  To-niffht  I  went  with  young  Henry  Fox 
to  see  'Nouijahad,'  a  drama,  which  the 
Morning  Post  hath  laid  to  my  charge,  but  of 
which  I  cannot  evea  guess  the  author.  I 
wonder  what  they  will  next  inflict  upon  me. 
They  cannot  well  sink  below  a  melodrama  ; 
but  that  is  better  than  a  satire,  (at  least,  a 
personal  one,^  with  which  I  stand  truly  ar- 
raigned, and  m  atonement  of  which  I  am  re- 
solved to  bear  silently  all  criticisms,  abuses, 
and  even  praises,  for  bad  pantomimes  never 
composed  by  me,  without  even  a  contra- 
dictory aspect.  I  suppose  the  root  of  this 
report  is  my  loan  to  the  manager  of  my 
Turkish  drawings  for  his  dresses,  to  which 
he  was  more  welcome  than  to  my  name.  I 
suppose  the  real  author  will  soon  own  it,  as 
it  lias  succeeded ;  if  not,  Job  be  my  model, 
and  Lethe  my  beverage ! 

«  «  «  «  «  has  received  the  portrait  safe ; 
and,  in  answer,  the  only  remark  she  makes 
upon  it  is,  *  indeed  it  is  like '  —  and  again, 
*  mdeed  it  is  like.*  With  her  the  likeness 
'  covered  a  multitude  of  sins  ; '  for  I  happen 
to  know  that  this  portrait  was  not  a  flatterer, 
but  dark  and  stem,  —  even  black  as  the 
mood  in  which  my  mind  was  scorching  last 
July,  when  I  sat  wr  it.  All  the  others  of  me, 
like  most  portraits  whatsoever,  are,  of  course, 
more  agreeable  than  nature. 

"  Redde  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Rogers. 
He  is  ranked  highly ;  but  where  he  should 
be.  There  is  a  summary  view  of  us  all  — 
Moore  and  me  among  the  rest  ^  •  and  both 

after  an  intenral  of  many  silent  and  inglorious  ages,  to 
awaken  the  genius  of  a  poet.  Full  of  enthusiasm  for 
those  perfect  forms  of  heroism  and  liberty  which  his 
imagination  had  placed  in  the  recesses  of  antiquity,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  impatience  of  the  imperfections  of  living 
men  and  real  institutions,  in  an  original  strain  of  sublime 
satire,  which  clothes  moral  anger  in  imagery  of  an  almost 
horrible  grandeur ;  and  which,  though  it  cannot  coincide 
with  the  estimate  of  reason,  yet  could  only  flow  from 
that  worship  of  perfection  which  is  the  soul  of  all  true 
poetry."  —  Edinb.  Rev.  toI.  xxii.  p.  37.] 
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(the  frtt  justly)  praised — though,  by  im- 
plication  (justly  again)  placed  breath  our 
memorable  friend.  Mackmtosh  is  the  writer, 
and  also  of  the  critique  on  the  StaeL*  His 
grand  essay  on  Burke,  I  hear,  is  for  the  next 
number.  jBut  I  know  nothing  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, or  of  any  other  Review,  but  from 
rumour ;  and  I  have  long  ceased — indeed,  I 
could  not,  in  justice,  complain  of  any,  even 
though  1  were  to  rate  poetry,  in  ^neral,  and 
my  rhymes  in  particular,  more  highly  than  I 
really  do.  To  withdraw  mytelf  from  mytelf 
(oh  that  cursed  selfishness !)  has  ever  been 
my  sole,  ray  entire,  my  sincere  motive  in 
scribbling  at  all ;  and  publishing  is  also  the 
continuance  of  the  same  object,  by  the  action 
it  affords  to  the  mind,  which  else  recoils  upon 
itself.  If  I  valued  fame,  I  should  flatter  re- 
ceived opinions,  which  have  gathered  strength 
by  time,  and  will  yet  wear  longer  than  any 
living  works  to  the  contrary.  But,  for  the 
soul  of  me,  I  cannot  and  will  not  give  the  lie 
to  my  own  thoughts  and  doubts,  come  what 
may.  If  I  am  a  fool,  it  is,  at  least,  a 
doubtinfi^  one ;  and  I  envy  no  one  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  self-approved  wisdom. 

"All  are  inclined  to  believe  what  they 
covet,  from  a  lottery-ticket  up  to  a  passport 
to  Paradise, — in  wluch,  from  the  description, 
I  see  nothing  very  tempting.  My  restless- 
ness tells  me  I  have  something  within  that 
'  passeth  show.'  It  is  for  Him,  who  made  it, 
to  prolong  that  spark  of  celestial  fire  which 
illuminates,  yet  bums,  this  frail  tenement ; 
but  I  see  no  such  horror  in  a  'dreamless 
sleep,'  and  I  have  no  conception  of  any 
existence  which  duration  would  not  render 
tiresome.  How  else  *  fell  the  angels,'  even 
according  to  your  creed  ?  They  were  im- 
mortal, heavenly,  and  happy,  as  their  apostate 
Abdiel  is  now  "by  his  treachery.  Time  must 
decide ;  and  eternity  won't  be  the  less  agree- 
able or  more  horrible  because  one  did  not 
expect  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  gratefiil 
for  some  good,  and  tolerably  patient  under 
certain  evils — grace  a  Dieu  et  mon  bon 
temperament 


*  Sunday,  28th. 


*  Monday,  S9th. 


1  [**  In  the  lut  Edinburgh  Review  jou  will  find  two 
article*  of  mine,  one  on  Rogers,  and  the  other  on 
Madame  de  Stael :  thej  are  both,  especially  the  first, 
thought  too  panegyrical.  I  like  the  praises  which  I  have 
bestowed  on  Lord  Byron,  and  Thomas  Moore.  I 
am  convinced  of  the  Justness  of  the  praises  giren  to 
Madame  de  Stael."  .  Maekinto»k*t  Jsife,  toI.  11.  p.  266.] 
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**Tiietdij,10lh. 

''Two  days  missed  in  my  log-book;  — 
hiatus  haud  deflendus.  They  were  as  little 
worth  recollection  as  the  rest ;  and,  luckily, 
laziness  or  society  prevented  me  from  nolck' 
ing  them. 

**  Sunday,  I  dined  with  the  Lord  Holland 
in  St.  James's  Square.  Large  party  —  amoo£ 
them  Sir  S.  Romilly  and  Lmiy  R7. — Generu 
Sir  Somebody  Bentham,  a  man  of  science 
and  talent,  I  am  told  —  Homer  —  tke 
Homer  9,  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  an  ex- 
cellent speaker  in  the  *  Honourable  House,' 
very  pleasing,  too,  and  gentlemanly  in  com- 
pany, as  fiir  as  I  have  seen  —  Sharpe — 
rhilips  of  Lancashire  ^  — Lord  John  Russell, 
and  others, '  good  men  and  tme.*  Holland's 
sdciety  is  very  good ;  you  always  see  some 
one  or  other  in  it  worth  knowing.  Stufied 
myself  with  sturgeon,  and  exceeded  in 
champagne  and  wine  in  general,  but  not  to 
confusion  of  head.  When  I  do  dine,  I  gorge 
like  an  Arab  or  a  Boa  snake,  on  fish  and 
vegetables,  but  no  meat.  I  am  always  better, 
however,  on  my  tea  and  biscuit  than  any 
other  regimen,  and  even  that  sparingly. 


>  elands  Homer,  Eiq.  memtMr  of 
St.  Mawes.    He  died  in  1817.  See  jM«r,  note  to  Letter 

268.] 

s  [Now  Sir  George  Philips,  bart.,  so  created  in  ISH. 
Sir  George  was,  for  sereral  years,  member  of  parliament 
for  Kidderminster.] 
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*•  Why  does  Lady  "H.  always  have  that 
damned  screen  between  the  whole  room  and 
the  fire  ?  I,  who  bear  cold  no  better  than 
an  antelope,  and  nerer  yet  found  a  sun  quite 
dome  to  my  taste,  was  absolutely  petrified,  and 
could  not  even  shiver.  All  tne  rest,  too, 
looked  as  if  they  were  just  unpacked,  like 
salmon  from  an  ice-basket,  and  set  down 
to  table  for  that  day  only.  When  she  re- 
tired, I  watched  theu*  looks  as  I  dismissed 
the  screen,  and  every  cheek  thawed,  and 
every  nose  reddened  with  the  anticipated 
glow. 

"  Saturday,  1  went  with  Harry  Fox  to 
Nouijahad ;  and,  I  believe,  convinced  him, 
by  incessant  yawning,  that  it  was  not  mine. 
I  wish  the  precious  author  would  own  it, 
and  release  me  firom  his  fame.  The  dresses 
are  pretty,  but  not  in  costume ; — Mrs.  Horn's, 
all  but  the  turban,  and  the  want  of  a  small 
dagger  (if  she  is  a  sultana),  perfect.  I  never 
saw  a  Turkish  woman  with  a  turban  in  my 
life — nor  did  any  one  else.  The  sultanas 
have  a  small  poniard  at  the  waist.  The 
dialogue  is  drowsy — the  action  heavy  — 
the  scenery  fine  —  the  actors  tolerable.  I 
can't  say  much  for  their  seraglio  —  Teresa, 
Pfaannio,  or  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦,  were  worth  them  all. 

**Sundav,  a  very  handsome  note  from 
Mackintosh,-  who  is  a  rare  instance  of  the 
union  of  very  transcendent  talent  and  great 
goodnature.  To-day(Tuesday)  a  very  pretty 
billet  fi*om  M.  la  Baronne  de  Stael  Uolstein. 
She  is  pleased  to  be  much  pleased  with  my 
mention  of  her  and  her  last  work  in  my 
notes.  >  I  spoke  as  I  thought.  Her  works 
are  my  delignt,  and  so  is  she  herself,  for  — 
half  an  hour.  I  don't  like  her  politics  —  at 
least,  her  having  changed  them  ;  nad  she  been 
^uoHt  ab  mceptOf  it  were  nothing.  But  she 
18  a  woman  by  herself,  and  has  done  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  them  together,  intel- 
lectually ;  —  she  ought  to  have  been  a  man. 
She  Jkiten  me  very  prettily  in  her  note  ;  — 
but  I  know  it.  The  reason  that  adulation  is 
not  displeasing  is,  that,  though  untrue,  it 
shows  one  to  be  €>f  consequence  enough,  in 
one  way  or  other,  to  induce  people  to  lie, 
to  piake  us  their  fHend  :  —  that  is  their  con- 


♦  ♦  is,  I  hear,  thriving  on  the  repute  of 
a  pun  which  was  mine  (at  Mackintosh's 
dinner  some  time  back),  on  Ward,  who  was 
asking,  '  how  much  it  would  take  to  re-whig 
him  ?  •  I  answered  that,  probably, '  he  must 
first,  before  he  was  re-^hieeedf  be  re-^warded.* 
This  foolish  quibble,  bc^re  the  Stael  and 


1  [In  one  of  the  notes  to  the  Bride  of  Abydot,  Lord 
Byroo  bad  referred  the  reader  to  a  passage  in  '*  De 
rAllcntagne,**  oq  the  analogy  between  painting  and 
poetry.] 
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Mackintosh,  andanumber  of  conversationers, 
has  been  mouthed  about,  and  at  last  settled 
on  the  head  of  *  *,  where  long  may  it  r^ 
main! 

George  ^  is  returned  firom  afloat  to  eet  a 
new  ship.  He  looks  thin,  but  better  than  I 
expected.  I  like  George  much  more  than 
most  people  like  their  heirs.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  every  inch  a  sailor.  I  would  do 
any  tlung,  hut  apoitatise,  to  get  him  on  in  his 
profession. 

"  Lewis  called.  It  is  a  good  and  good- 
humoured  man,  but  pesdlentlv  prolix  and 
paradoxical  and  personal.  If  he  would  but 
talk  half,  and  reduce  his  visits  to  an  hour,  he 
would  add  to  his  popularity.  As  an  author  he 
is  very  good,  and  nis  vanity  is  ouverte^  like 
Erskine's,  and  yet  not  ofiending. 

**  Yesterday,  a  very  pretty  letter  from 
Annabella^,  which  I  answered.  What  an 
odd  situation  and  finendship  is  oursl  — 
without  one  spark  of  love  on  either  side, 
and  produced  by  circumstances  which  in 
general  lead  to  coldness  on  one  side,  and 
aversion  on  the  other.  She  is  a  very  superior 
woman,  and  very  little  spoiled,  which  is 
strange  in  an  heiress  —  a  girl  of  twenty — a 
peeress  that  is  to  be,  in  her  own  right  — 
an  only  child,  and  a  tavantey  who  has  always 
had  her  own  way.  She  is  a  poetess  —  a 
mathematician  —  a  metaphysician,  and  yet, 
withal,  very  kind,  generous,  and  gentle,  with 
very  httle  pretension.  Any  other  head 
would  be  turned  with  half  her  acquisitions, 
and  a  tenth  of  her  advantages. 

**  Wednesday.  December  1. 1813. 
''To-day  responded  to  La  Baronne  de 
Stael  Holstein,  and  sent  to  Leigh  Hunt  (an 
acquisition  to  my  acquaintance — through 
Moore — of  last  summer)  a  copy  of  the  two 
Turkish  tales.  Hunt  is  an  extraordinary 
character,  and  not  exactly  of  the  present 
age.  He  reminds  me  more  of  the  Pym  and 
Hampden  times  —  much  talent,  great  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  an  austere,  yet  not 
repulsive,  aspect.  If  he  goes  on  ^laUs  ab 
incepUf,  I  know  few  men  who  will  deserve 
more  praise  or  obtain  it.  I  must  go  and  see 
him  again  ;  —  the  rapid  succession  of  adven- 
ture, since  last  summer,  added  to  some 
serious  uneasiness  and  business,  have  inter- 
rupted our  acquaintance ;  but  he  is  a  man 
worth  knowing  ;  and  though,  for  his  own 
sake,  I  wish  him  out  of  prison,  I  like  to  study 
character  in  such  situations.  He  has  been 
unshaken,  and  will  continue  so.     I  don't 


s  His  ootisln,  the  present  Lord  Byron. 
*  Miss  MUbanke,  afterwards  Laily  Byron. 
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think  him  deeply  versed  in  life  ;  —  he  is  the 
bigot  of  virtue  (not  religion),  and  enamoured 
of  the  beauty  of  that  *  empty  name,'  as  the 
last  breath  of  Brutus  pronounced,  and  every 
day  proves  it.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  opim- 
ated,  as  all  men  who  are  the  centre  oidrdeSf 
wide  or  narrow  —  the  Sir  Oracles,  in  whose 
name  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  — 
must  be,  and  as  even  Johnson  was  ;  but, 
withal,  a  valuable  man,  and  less  vain  than 
success  and  even  the  consciousness  of  pre- 
ferring 'the  right  to  the  expedient'  might 
excuse. 

"  To-morrow  there  is  a  party  oi  purple  at 
the  *blue'  Miss  ♦  ♦  ♦'s  [Berry's].  Shall  I 
go  ?  um !  —  I  don't  much  affect  your  blue- 
bottles ; — but  one  ought  to  be  civil.  There 
will  be,  *  I  guess  now  *  (as  the  Americans 
say),  the  Staels  and  Mackintoshes — good 
—  the  ♦  ♦  *  8  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  s  —  not  so  good  — 
the  *  *  *  s,  &c.  &c. — good  for  nothing. 
Perhaps  that  blue-winged  Kashmirian  butter- 
fly of  book-learning.  Lady  #  *  *  ♦,  will  be 
there.  I  hope  so ;  it  is  a  oleasure  to  look 
upon  that  most  beautiful  or  faces. 

"  Wrote  to  H. :  —  he  has  been  telling 

that  I . '     I  am  sure,  at  least,  /  did  not 

mention  it,  and  I  wish  he  had  not.  He  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  I  obliged  myself  ten  times 
more  by  beinc  of  use  than  I  did  him,  —  and 
there's  an  end  on't 

^Baldwin  is  boring  me  to  present  their 
King's  Bench  petition.  I  presented  Cart- 
wrist's  last  year  ;  and  Stanhope  and  I  stood 
agamst  the  whole  House,  and  mouthed  it 
valiantly — and  had  some  fiin  and  a  little 
abuse  for  our  opposition.  But  *  I  am  not  i' 
th'  vein*  for  this  business.  Now,  had  ♦  ♦ 
been  here,  she  would  have  made  me  do  it. 
There  is  a  woman,  who,  amid  all  her  fasci- 
nation, always  urged  a  man  to  usefldness  or 
glory.  Had  she  remained,  she  had  been  my 
tutelar  genius. 

***  Baldwin  is  very  importunate — but,  poor 
fellow,  *  I  can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out  — 
said  the  starling.'  Ah,  I  am  as  bad  as  that 
dog  Sterne,  who  preferred  whining  over  *a 
dead  ass  to  relieving  a  living  mother ' — villain 
— hypocrite — slave — sycophant !  but  /am  no 
better.  Here  I  cannot  stimulate  myself  to  a 
speech  for  the  sake  of  these  unfortunates,  and 
tnree  words  and  half  af  smile  of  **had  she 
been  here  to  urge  it  (and  urge  it  she  infallibly 
would —  at  least  she  always  pressed  me  on 
senatorial  duties,  and  particularly  in  the 
cause  of  weakness)  would  have  made  me  an 
advocate,  if  not  an  orator.  Curse  on  Roche- 
foucault  for  being  always  right !     In  him  a 

»  Two  or  ttiree  words  aro  hero  icratched  out  in  the 
manuscript,  but  the  import  of  the  lentence  evidently  ii 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  (to  whom  the  passage  refers)  had 
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lie  were  virtue, — or,  at  least,  a  comfort  to 
his  readers. 

**  George  Byron  has  not  called  to-day ;  I 
hope  he  will  be  an  admiral,  and,  peraaps, 
Lord  Byron  into  the  bargain.  If  he  wodd  | 
but  marry,  I  would  engage  never  to  marry  ' 
myself,  or  cut  him  out  of  the  heirship.  He 
would  be  happier,  and  I  should  like  nephews 
better  than  sons. 

**  I  shall  soon  be  six-and-twenty  (Januaiy 
22d,  1814).  Is  there  anv  thing  in  the  future 
that  can  possibly  console  us  for  not  being 
always  twerdy^ve  f 

*'  Oh  Giorentu ! 
Oh  Prlmavera  I  giorentu  dell'  anno. 
Ob  Qioventu  I  primarera  della  Tita. 


**  Sunday, 

**  Dallas's  nephew  (son  to  the  American 
Attorney-general)  is  arrived  in  this  country, 
and  tells  Dallas  that  my  rhymes  are  very 
popular  in  the  United  States.  These  are 
the  first  tidings  that  have  ever  sounded  like 
Fame  to  my  ears  —  to  be  redde  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio !  The  greatest  pleasure  I  ever 
derived,  of  this  kind,  was  from  an  extract,  in 
Cooke  the  actor's  life,  from  his  journal, 
stating  that  in  the  reading-room  at  Albany, 
near  Washington,  he  perused  English  Barns 
and  Scotch  Reviewers.  To  be  popular  in  a 
rising  and  frir  country  has  a  kind  of  potihh 
moutfeel,  very  different  from  the  ef^iemeral 
edat  and  fete-ing,  buzzing  and  party4ng  com- 
pliments of  the  well-dr^sed  muldtude.  I 
can  safely  say  that,  during  my  reign  m  die 
sprih^  of  1812,  I  regretted  nothi^  but  its 
duration  of  six  weeks  instead  of  a  fortni^t, 
and  was  heartily  glad  to  resign. 

**  Last  night  I  supped  with  Lewis  ; — and, 
as  usual,  though  I  neither  exceeded  in  solids 
nor  fluids,  have  been  half  dead  ever  since. 
My  stomach  is  entirely  destroyed  by  long 
abstinence,  and  the  rest  will  probably  h>lk>w. 
Let  it  —  I  only  wish  the  pom  over.  The 
'leap  in  the  dark'  is  the  least  to  be 
dreaded. 

"  The  Duke  of  *  *  called.  I  have  told 
them  forty  times  that,  except  to  balf-andoien 
old  and  specified  acquaintances,  I  am  invis- 
ible. His  Grace  is  a  good,  noble,  ducal 
person  ;  but  I  am  content  to  think  so  at  a 
distance,  and  so  —  I  was  not  at  hrnne. 

*•  Gait  called.  —  Mem.  —  to  ask  some  one 
to  speak  to  Raymond  in  favour  of  Ms  play. 
We  are  old  fellow-travellers,  and,  with  all 
his  eccentricities,  he  has  much  stroi^  sense, 
experience  of  the  worid«  and  is,  as  nr  as  I 


been  revealing  to  some  Mends  the  secret  of  Lord  Qfob** 
kindness  to  him. 
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have  seen,  a  good-natured  philosophical 
fellow.  I  showed  him  Sligo^s  letter  on  the 
rei>ort8  of  the  Turkish  girl's  aventure  at 
Athens  soon  after  it  happened.  He  and 
Lord  Holland,  Lewis,  and  Moore,  and  Ro- 
gers, and  Lady  Melbourne  have  seen  it. 
Murray  has  a  copy.  I  thought  it  had  been 
unknown^  and  wisn  it  were  ;  but  Sligo  arrived 
only  some  da^s  after,  and  the  rumours  are 
the  subject  of  his  letter.  That  I  shall  pre- 
serve, — U  it  at  well,  Lewis  and  Gait  were 
both  horrified:  and  L.  wondered  I  did  not 
introduce  the  situation  into  '  The  Giaour.' 
He  may  wonder ;  —  he  might  wonder  more 
at  that  production's  being  written  at  all. 
But  to  describe  Xh^feeBngt  of  that  tiiuation 
were  impossible  —  it  is  tt^  even  to  recollect 
them. 

**  The  Bride  of  Abydos  was  published  on 
Thursday  the  second  of  December;  but 
how  it  IS  Hked  or  disliked,  I  know  not. 
Whether  it  succeeds  or  not  is  no  fault  of 
the  public,  against  whom  I  can  have  no 
complaint.  But  I  am  much  more  indebted 
to  the  tale  than  I  can  ever  be  to  the  most 
partial  reader ;  as  it  wrung  nw  thoughts 
firom  reality  to  imac;ination  —  from  Hclfish 
regrets  to  vivid  recoUections  —  and  recalled 
me  to  a  country  replete  with  the  brishtett 
and  darkett,  but  always  most  lively  colours 
of  my  memory.  Sharpe  called,  but  was  not 
let  in  —  which  I  regret. 

-  Saw  *  ♦  yesterday.  I  have  not  kept 
my  appointment  at  Middleton,  which  has 
not  pleased  him,  perhaps  ;  and  my  projected 
vo3rage  with  *  *  will,  perhaps,  please  him 
less.  But  I  wish  to  keep  weU  with  both. 
They  are  instruments  that  don't  do,  in  con- 
cert; but,  surely,  their  separate  tones  are 
very  musical,  and  I  won't  give  up  either. 

"  It  b  weU  if  I  don't  jar  between  these 
great  discords.  At  present  I  stand  tole- 
rably well  with  an,  but  I  cannot  adopt  their 
iBsSicet;  —  so  man^  tett,  Holland's  is  the 
first ;  —  every  thmg  dittinguS  is  welcome 
there,  and  certainly  the  ton  of  his  society  is 
the  best.  Then  there  b  Madame  de  Stael's 
—  there  I  never  go,  though  I  might,  had  J 
courted  it.  It  is  composed  of  the  *  *s  and 
the  •  •  family,  with  a  strange  sprinkling, — 
orators,  dant&es,  and  all  kinds  of  Blue,  ftom 
the  regular  Grub  Street  uniform,  down  to 
the  azure  jacket  of  the  Litterateur.  To 
see  ♦  ♦  and  ♦  ♦  sitting  together,  at  dinner, 
always  reminds  me  of  the  grave,  where  all 
distinctions  of  friend  and  foe  are  levelled  ; 
and  they  —  the  Reviewer  and  Review^e  — 
the  Rhinoceros  and  Elephant  —  the  Mam- 
moth and  Megalonyx  —  all  will  lie  quietly 
together.  They  now  tit  together,  as  silent, 
but  not  so  quiet,  as  if  they  were  ahready 
immtuied. 
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**  I  did  not  go  to  the  Berrys'  the  other  ni^t. 
The  elder  is  a  woman  of  much  talent,  and 
both  are  handsome,  and  must  have  been 
beautiful.  To-night  asked  to  Lord  IL's— 
shall  I  go  ?  um !  —  perhaps. 

**  Morning,  two  o'clock. 

"Went  to  Lord  H.'s — party  numerous 
—  inilady  in  perfect  good  humour,  and  con- 
sequently perfect.  No  one  more  agreeable, 
or  perhaps  so  much  so,  when  she  will. 
Asked  for  Wednesday  to  dine  and  meet  the 
Stael  —  asked  particularly,  I  believe,  out  of 
mischief  to  see  the  first  mterview  after  the 
note,  with  which  Corinne  professes  herself 
to  be  so  much  taken.  I  don't  much  like  it ; 
she  always  talks  of  myself  or  herself,  and  I 
am  not  (except  in  soliloquy,  as  now,)  much 
enamoured  of  either  subject  —  especially 
one's  works.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say 
about  *De  I'Allemagne?'  I  like  it  prodi- 
giously ;  but  unless  I  can  twist  my  admir- 
ation into  some  fantastical  expression,  she 
won't  believe  me;  and  I  know,  by  expe- 
rience, I  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  fine 
things  about  rhyme,  &c.  &c«  The  lover, 
Mr.  ♦  *  [Rocca],  was  there  to-night,  and 
C  *  ♦  said  •  it  was  the  only  proof  he  had 
seen  of  her  eood  taste.'  Monsieur  L'  Amant 
is  remarkab^  handsome ;  but  /  don't  think 
more  so  than  her  book. 

"C**  [Campbell]  looks  well,  —  seems 
pleased,  and  dressed  to  tpruceri/„  A  blue 
coat  becomes  him,  —  so  does  his  new  wig. 
He  really  looked  as  if  Apollo  had  sent  him 
a  birthday  suit,  or  a  wedding-garment,  and 
was  witty  and  lively.  He  abused  Corinne's 
book,  which  I  regret;  because,  firstly,  he 
understands  German,  and  is  consequently  a 
fair  judge ;  and,  secondly,  he  is  Jirtt-rate, 
and,  consequently,  the  best  of  judges.  I 
reverence  and  admire  him ;  but  I  won't  give 
up  my  opinion  —  why  should  I?  I  read 
her  again  and  again,  and  there  can  be  no 
affectation  in  tfa^.  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
(except  in  taste)  in  a  book  I  read  and  lay 
down,  and  take  up  again  ;  and  no  book  can 
be  totally  bad  which  finds  one,  even  one 
reader,  who  can  say  as  much  sincerely.. 

**  Campbell  talks  of  lecturing  next  spring ; 
his  last  lectures  were  eminently  successful. 
Moore  thought  of  it,  but  gave  it  up,  —  I 
don't  know  why,  *  *  had  been  prating 
di^ty  to  him,  and  such  stuff*;  as  if  a  man 
disgraced  himself  by  instructing  and  pleasing 
at  the  same  time. 

"  Introduced  to  Marquis  Buckingham » — 
saw  Lord  Gower «  —  he  is  going  to  Holland ; 


1  [Now  Duke  of  Buckingham.] 
s  [George-Granville  Lereson  Gower,  the  present  Duke 
of  Sutherland.) 
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Sir  J.  and  Lady  Mackintosh  and  Homer,  G. 
Lamb,  with  I  know  not  how  many  (Richard 
Wellesley,  one  —  a  clever  man),  grouped 
about  the  room.  Little  Henry  Fox,  a  very 
fine  boy,  and  very  promising  m  mind  and 
manner,  —  he  went  away  to  bed,  before  I 
had  time  to  talk  to  him.  I  am  sure  I  had 
rather  hear  him  than  all  the  savans, 

**  Monday.  Dec.  6. 

"  Murray  tells  me  that  Croker  asked  him 
why  the  thing  was  called  the  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos?  It  is  a  cursed  awkward  question, 
being  unanswerable.  iS^  is  not  a  bride,  only 
about  to  be  one  ;  but  for,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"I  don't  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the 
Buil;  but  the  detection  *  ♦  •  is  too  late  to 
do  any  good.  I  was  a  great  fool  to  make  it, 
and  am  ashamed  of  not  being  an  Irishman. 

**  CampbeU  last  night  seemed  a  little  net- 
tled at  sometliing  or  other — I  know  not 
what.  We  were  standing  in  the  ante-saloon, 
when  Lord  H.  brought  out  of  the  other 
room  a  vessel  of  some  composition  similar 
to  that  which  is  used  in  Catholic  churches, 
and,  seeing  us,  he  exclaimed, '  Here  is  some 
mcente  for  you.'  Campbell  answered  — 
•'  Carry  it  to  Lord  Byron,  he  it  used  to  U* 

**  Now,  this  comes  of  *  bearing  no  brother 
near  the  throne.'  *  I,  who  have  no  throne, 
nor  wish  to  have  one  now,  whatever  I  may 
have  done,  am  at  perfect  peace  with  all  the 
poetical  fi^temity :  or,  at  least,  if  I  dislike 
any,  it  is  not  poeticalit/,  ]y\it  personally.  Surely 
the  field  of  thought  is  infinite ;  what  does 
it  signify  who  is  before  or  behind  in  a  race 
where  there  is  no  goaif  The  temple  of 
^une  is  like  that  of  the  Persians,  the  uni- 
verse ;  our  altar,  the  tops  of  mountains.  I 
should  be  equally  content  with  Mount  Cau- 
casus, or  Mount  Anything ;  and  those  who 
like  it,  mav  have  Mount  Blanc  or  Chim- 
borazo,  without  my  envy  of  their  elevation. 

**  I  think  I  may  now  speak  thus ;  for  I 
have  just  published  a  poem,  and  am  quite 
ignorant  wnether  it  is  Hkefy  to  be  Hke^  or 
not.  I  have  hitherto  heard  little  in  its 
commendation,  and  no  one  can  downright 
abuse  it  to  one's  face,  except  in  print.  It 
can't  be  good,  or  I  should  not  have  stum- 
bled over  the  threshold,  and  blundered  in 
my  very  title.  But  I  began  it  with  my 
heart  full  of  *  ♦  ♦,  and  my  head  of  orien- 
taUHet  (I  can't  call  them  irms),  and  wrote  on 
rapidly. 

I  [See  Bteonuna.] 

*  [Colonel  William  BosTille.  of  Gunthwait  and 
Thorpe-haU,  Yorkshire.  He  died  on  the  16Ch  of  De- 
oember,  1813.] 
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**  This  journal  is  a  relief.  When  I  am 
tired  —  as  I  generally  am  —  out  comes  this, 
and  down  goes  every  thing.  But  I  can't 
read  it  over ;  and  God  knows  what  contra- 
dictions it  may  contain.  If  I  am  sincere 
with  myself  (but  I  fear  one  lies  more  to 
one's  self  than  to  any  one  else),  every  page 
should  confute,  refute,  and  utterly  abjure  its 
predecessor. . 

'*  Another  scribble  firom  Martin  Baldwin 
the  petitioner ;  I  have  neither  head  nor 
nerves  to  present  it.  That  confounded 
supper  at  Lewis's  has  spoiled  my  digestion 
and  my  philanthropy.  I  have  no  more 
charity  tmm  a  cruet  of  vin^ar.  Would  1 
were  an  ostrich,  and  dieted  on  fire-irons,  — 
or  any  thing  that  my  gizzard  could  get  the 
better  of. 

"  To-day  saw  Ward.  His  uncle  «  is  dying, 
and  W.  don't  much  affect  our  Dutch  deter- 
minations. I  dine  with  him  on  Thursday, 
provided  I'oncle  is  not  dined  upon,  or  pe- 
remptorily bespoke  bv  the  posthumous  epi- 
cures before  that  cfay.  I  wish  he  may 
recover — not  for  our  dinner's  sake,  but  to 
disappoint  the  undertaker,  and  the  rascally 
reptiles  that  may  well  wait,  since  they  wii 
dine  at  last. 

"  Gell  called— he  of  Troy— after  I  was 
out.  Mem. — to  return  his  visit  But  mv 
Mems.  are  the  very  land-marks  of  forgetful- 
ness ; — something  like  a  light-house,  with  a 
ship  wrecked  under  the  nose  of  its  lantern. 
I  never  look  at  a  Mem.  without  seeing  that 
I  have  remembered  to  forget.  Mem. — I 
have  forgotten  to  pay  Pitt's  taxes,  and  sup- 
pose I  shall  be  surcharged.  '  An  I  do  not 
turn  rebel  when  thou  art  king* — oons !  I 
believe  my  very  biscuit  is  leavened  with  that 
impostor's  imposts. 

"  Lady  Mdboume  returns  from  Jersey's 
to-morrow  ; — I  must  call.  A  Mr.  Thomson 
has  sent  a  song,  which  I  must  applaud.  I 
hate  annopnff  them  with  censure  or  silence ; 
— and  yet  I  hate  lettering, 

"  Saw  Lord  Glenbenrie  and  his  Pro- 
spectus, at  Murray's,  of  a  new  Treatise  on 
Timber.  Now  here  is  a  man  more  useful 
than  all  the  historians  and  rhymers  ever 
planted.  For,  by  preserving  our  woods 
and  forests,  he  furnishes  materials  for  all 
the  history  of  Britain  worth  reading,  and  all 
the  odes  worth  nothine.  > 

*'  Redde  a  good  dea^  but  desultorily.  My 
head  is  crammed  with  the  most  useless 


s  [The  exertiofu  used  by  Lord  Gleoberrto  and  hk 
brother  Commlstlonert  of  the  Woods  and  Foreats  were 
highly  praiseworthy.  Daring  this  year,  they  had  appro- 
priated thirty-five  thousand  acres  for  the  porpos*  ef 
raising  navy  timber.] 
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Inmber.  It  is  odd  that  when  I  do  read,  I 
can  only  bear  the  chicken  broth  of — any 
iMng  but  Novels.  It  is  many  a  year  since  I 
looked  into  one,  (though  they  are  some- 
times ordered,  by  way  of  experiment,  but 
nerer  taken,)  till  I  looked  yesterday  at  the 
worst  parts  of  the  Monk.  These  de- 
scriptions ought  to  have  been  written  by 
Tiberius  at  (^rea — they  are  forced — the 
pkiUered  ideas  of  a  jaded  voluptuary.  It  is 
to  me  inconceivable  how  they  could  have 
been  composed  by  a  man  of  only  twenty — 
his  age  when  he  wrote  them.  They  have 
DO  nature — all  the  sour  cream  of  cantharides. 
I  should  have  suspected  Buffon  of  writing 
them  on  the  death-bed  of  his  detestable 
dotage.  I  had  never  redde  this  edition,  and 
merely  looked  at  them  from  curiosity  and 
recollection  of  the  noise  they  made,  and  the 
name  they  have  left  to  Lewis.  But  they 
could  do  no  harm,  except  *  ♦  *  #. 

"Called  this  evening  on  my  agent — my 
busmess  as  usual«  Our  strange  aidventures 
are  the  only  inheritances  of  our  fionily  that 
have  not  duninished. 

"  I  shall  DOW  smoke  two  cigars,  and  get 
me  to  bed.  The  cigars  don't  keep  well 
here.  They  get  as  old  as  a  donna  di  quaranti 
anm  in  the  sun  of  Afiica.  The  Havannah 
are  the  best ;  — but  neither  are  so  pleasant 
as  a  hooka  or  chiboque.  The  Turkish 
tobacco  is  mild,  and  their  horses  entire  — 
two  things  as  they  should  be.  I  am  so  far 
obliged  to  this  Journal,  that  it  preserves  me 
from  verse, — at  least  from  keeping  it.  I 
have  just  thrown  a  poem  into  the  fire  (which 
it  has  relighted  to  my  great  Cumtbrt),  and 
have  smoked  out  of  my  head  the  plan  of 
another.  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  get  rid 
of  thinking  or,  at  least,  the  confusion  of 
thought. 

**  TtMiday,  December  7. 

.**  Went  to  bed,  and  slept  dreamlessly,  but 
not  refreshingly.  Awoke,  and  up  an  hour 
before  being  called ;  but  dawdled  three 
hours  in  dressing.  When  one  subtracts 
fit)m  life  infJEmcy  (which  is  vegetation), — 
sleep,  eating,  and  swflling — buttoning  and 
unbuttoning — how  much  remains  of  down- 
right existence?  The  summer  of  a  dor- 
mouse. 

'^  Redde  the  papers  and  ^eo-ed  and  soda^ 
watered,  and  found  out  that  the  fire  was 
badly  lighted.  Lord  Olenbervie  wants  me  to 
go  to  Brighton — um ! 

"  This  morning,  a  very  pretty  billet  from 
the  Stael  about  meeting  her  at  Ld.  H.'s 
to-morrow.  She  has  w|itten,  I  dare  say, 
twenty  such  this  morning  to  different  people, 
an  equally  flattering  to  each.    So  much  the 


0= 


better  for  her  and  those  who  believe  all  she 
wishes  them,  or  they  wish  to  believe.  She 
has  been  pleased  to  be  pleased  with  my 
sUght  eulogv  in  the  note  annexed  to  '  The 
Bride.'  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  in 
several  ways, — firstly,  all  women  like  all,  ot 
any,  praise ;  secondly,  this  was  unexpected, 
because  I  have  never  courted  her;  and, 
thirdly,  as  Scrub  says,  those  who  have  been 
all  their  lives  regularly  praised,  by  regular 
critics,  like  a  little  variety,  and  are  glad 
when  any  one  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  a 
dvil  thing;  and,  fourthly,  she  is  a  very 
good-natured  creature,  which  is  the  best 
reason,  after  all,  and,  perhaps,  the  onlv  one. 

"  A  knock  —  knocks  single  and  double. 
Bland  called.  He  says  Dutch  society  (he 
has  been  in  Holland)  is  second-hand 
French  ;  but  the  women  are  like  women 
every  where  else.  This  is  a  bore :  I  should 
like  to  see  them  a  little  tmlike ;  but  that 
can't  be  expected. 

"Went  out — came  home — this,  that, 
and  the  other — and  '  all  is  vanity,  saith  the 
preacher,'  and  so  say  I,  as  part  of  his  con- 
gregation. Talking  of  vanity,  whose  praise 
do  I  prefer?  Why,  Mrs. Inchbald's,  and 
that  of  the  Americans.  The  first,  because 
her  *  Simple  Story '  and  *  Nature  and  Art ' 
are,  to  me,  true  to  their  titles ;  and,  conse- 
quently, her  short  note  to  Rogers  about 
'  The  ^Haour'  delighted  me  more  than  any 
thing,  except  the  Edinburgh  Review.  I 
like  the  Americans,  because  /  happened  to 
be  in  Asia,  while  the  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers  were  redde  in  America. 
If  I  could  have  had  a  speec^  apainst  the 
Slave  Trade,  in  Africa^  and  an  epitaph  on  a 
dog  in  Europe  (L  e.  in  the  Morning  Post), 
my  vertex  subUms  would  certainly  have  dis- 
placed stars  enough  to  overthrow  the  New- 
tonian system. 

**  Friday,  December  10. 1818. 

"  I  am  ennuyk  beyond  my  usual  tense  of 
that  yawning  verb,  which  I  am  always  con- 
jugating ;  and  I  don't  find  that  society  much 
mends  the  matter.  I  am  too  lazy  to  shoot 
myself — and  it  would  annoy  Augusta, 
and  perhaps  *  * ;  but  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Oeoi^,  on  the  other  side,  and 
no  hsA  one  for  me ;  but  I  won't  be  tempted. 

**  I  have  had  the  kindest  letter  from 
Moore.  .  I  do  think  that  man  is  the  best- 
hearted,  the  only  hearted  being  I  ever  en- 
countered ;  and,  then,  his  talents  are  equal 
to  his  feelings. 

*♦  Dined  on  Wednesday  at  LorJ  H.'s  — 

the  Stafford's,  Staels,  Cowpers,  Ossubtones, 

Melboumes,    Mackintoshes,  &c.  &c. — and 

was  introduced  to  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
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chioness  of  Stafford, — an  unexpected  event. 
My  quarrel  with  Lord  Carlisle  (their  or  his 
brother-in-law)  having  rendered  it  improper, 
I  suppose,  brought  it  about.  But,  it  it  was 
to  happen  at  all,  I  wonder  it  did  not  occur 
before.  She  is  handsome,  and  must  have 
been  beautiful  —  and  her  manners  are  prm" 
cetsfy. 

"  The  Stael  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  and  less  loquacious  than  heretofore. 
We  are  now  very  good  friends  ;  though  she 
asked  Lady  Melbourne  whether  I  hadreally 
anv  bcnhomime.  She  might  as  well  have 
asked  that  question  before  she  told  C.  L. 
*  c'est  un  d^mon.'  True  enough,  but  rather 
premature,  for  the  could  not  have  found  it 
out,  and  so  —  she  wants  me  to  dine  there 
next  Sunday. 

**  Murray  prospers,  as  &r  as  circulation. 
For  my  part,  I  adhere  (in  liking)  to  my 
Fragment.    It  is  no  wonder  that  I  wrote  one 

—  my  mind  is  a  fragment. 

**  Saw  Lord  Gower,  Tiemey,  &c.  in  the 
square.  Took  leave  of  Lord  (Sower,  who  is 
goine  to  Holland  and  Germany.  He  tells 
me  that  he  carries  with  him  a  parcel  of  *  Ha- 
rolds' and  *  Giaours,'  &c.  for  the  readers  of 
Berlin,  who,  it  seems,  read  English,  and  have 
taken  a  caprice  for  mine.  Um!  —  have  I 
been  Gemum  all  this  time,  when  I  thought 
myae]£  Oriental  f 

•*  Lent  Tiemey  my  box  for  to-morrow  ; 
and  received  a  new  comedy  sent  by  Lady 
C.  A.  —  but  not  hers.  I  must  read  it,  and 
endeavour  not  to  displease  the  author.  I 
hate  annoying  them  with  cavil ;  but  a  comedy 
I  take  to  be  toe  most  difficult  of  compositions, 
more  so  than  tragedy. 

**  Gait  says  there  is  a  coincidence  between 
the  first  part  of  *  The  Bride  *  and  some  story 
of  his  —  whether  published  or  not,  I  know 
not,  never  having  seen  it.  He  is  almost  the 
last  person  on  whom  any  one  would  commit 
literary  larceny,  and  I  am  not  conscious  of 
any  unOmg  thefts  on  any  of  the  genus.  As 
to  originality,  all  pretensions  are  ludicrous, 

—  *  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.' 

"  Went  last  night  to  the  play.  Invited 
out  to  a  party,  but  did  not  go  ;  —  right.  Re- 
fused to  go  to  Lady  *  ♦'s  on  Monday  ;  — 
right  again.  If  I  must  fritter  away  my  life, 
I  would  rather  do  it  alone.  I  was  much 
tempted  ; — C  ♦  *  looked  so  Turkish  with 
her  red  turban,  and  her  regular,  dark,  and 
clear  features.  Not  that  the  and  /  ever 
were,  or  could  be,  any  thing ;  but  I  love  any 
aspect  that  reminds  me  of  the  *  children  of 
the  sun.' 

"  To  dine  to-day  with  Rogers  and  Sharpe, 
for  which  I  have  some  appetite,  not  having 
tasted  food  for  the  preceding  forty-eight 
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hours.  I  wish  I  could  leave  off  eating  alto- 
gether. 

**  Saturday,  December  II. 

**  Sundaj.  December  12. 

**  Bv  Gait's  answer,  I  find  it  is  some  story 
in  real  Hfcy  and  not  any  work  with  which  my 
late  composition  coincides.  It  is  still  more 
singular,  for  mine  is  drawn  from  ejdsience 
also. 

'*  I  have  sent  an  excuse  to  M.  de  Stad. 
I  do  not  feel  sociable  enough  for  dinner  to- 
day ;  —  and  I  will  not  go  to  Sheridan's  on 
Wednesday.  Not  that  I  do  not  admire  and 
prefer  his   unequalled    conversation ;    but 

—  that  *brd*  must  only  be  intelligible  to 
thoughts  I  cannot  write.  Sheridan  was  in 
good  talk  at  Rogers's  the  other  night,  but  I 
only  stayed  till  nine.  All  the  wcHid  are  to 
be  at  the  Stael's  to-night,  and  I  am  not  aony 
to  escape  any  part  of  it.  I  only  go  out  to 
get  me  a  fresh  appetite  for  being  alone. 
Went  out — did  not  go  to  the  Stad's  but  to 
Ld.  Holland's.  Party  numerous — conver- 
sation general  Stayed  late  —  made  a  blun- 
der—  got  over  it  —  came  home  and  went  to 
bed,  not  having  eaten.  Rather  empty,  but 
fretco,  which  is  the  great  point  with  me. 

**  Monday,  December  IX  181X 
''Called  at  three  places  —  read,  and  got 
readv  to  leave  town  to-morrow.  Murray 
has  had  a  letter  from  his  brother  bibliopc^ 
of  Edinburgh,  who  says, '  he  is  lucky  in  hav- 
ing such  a  poet '  —  something  as  if  one  was 
a  pack-horse,  or  '  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is 
his  : '  or,  like  Mrs.  Packwood,  who  replied 
to  some  inquiry  after  the  Odes  on  Raxors, 

—  *  Laws,  sir,  we  keeps  a  poeU  The  same 
illustrious  Edinburgh  booKseUer  once  sent 
an  order  for  books,  poesy,  and  cookery,  with 
this  agreeable  postscript  — '  The  Haro/d  and 
Cookery  are  much  wanted.'  Such  is  fame, 
and,  aiter  all,  quite  asgood  as  anv  other  *  )tfe 
in  others'  breath.'  'Tis  much  the  same  to 
divide  purchasers  with  Hannah  Glasse  or 

Hannah  More. 

**Some  editor  of  some  magazine  has  an- 
nounced to  Murray  his  intention  of  abu^ng 
the  thin^  '  without  reading  it*  So  much  the 
better  ;  if  he  redde  it  firat,  he  would  abuse 
it  more. 

"  Allen  (Lord  Holland's  Allen  — the  best 
informed  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  know 

—  a  perfect  Magliabecchi  —  a  devourer,  a 
Helluo  of  books,  and  an  observer  of  men,) 
has  lent  me  a  quantitv  of  Bums*s  unpublbhed 
and  never-to-be  published.  Letters.  Th^ 
are  fiill  of  oaths  and  obscene  songs.  Wliat 
an  antithetical  mind  I  —  tenderness,  rough- 
ness — delicacy,  coarseness — sentiment,  sen- 
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raalitj  —  soaring  and  grovelling,  dirt  and 
deity  —  all  mix^  up  in  that  one  compound 
of  inspired  dayM 

"  It  seems  strange  ;  a  true  voluptuary  will 
never  abandon  his  mind  to  the  grossness  of 
reality.  It  is  by  exalting  the  earthly,  the 
material,  the  jshytique  of  our  pleasures,  by 
veiling  these  ideas,  by  forgetting  them  alto- 
gether, or,  at  least,  never  naming  them  hardly 
to  one's  self,  that  we  alone  can  prevent  them 
from  disgusting. 

**  December  14,  IS,  16. 

**  Much  done,  but  nothing  to  record.    It 

is  quite  enough  to  set  down  my  thoughts, 

—  my  actions  will  rarely  bear  retrospection. 

-  December  17, 18. 

**  Lord  Holland  told  me  a  curious  piece 
of  sentimentality  in  Sheridan.  ^  The  other 
night  we  were  all  delivering  our  respective 
and  various  opinions  on  him  and  otherhommes 
marqmnt,  and  mine  was  this  :  —  *  Whatever 
Sheridan  has  done  or  chosen  to  do  has  been, 
par  excellence^  alwavs  the  bett  of  its  kind. 
He  has  written  the  best  comedy  (School  for 
Scandal),  the  bett  drama  (in  my  mind,  far 
before  that  St.  Giles's  lampoon,  the  Beggar's 
Opera),  the  best  force  (the  Critic —it  is  only 
too  good  for  a  force),  and  the  best  Address 
^Monologue  on  Oarrick),  and,  to  crown  all, 
delivered  the  very  best  Oration  (the  famous 
Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in 
this  country.'  Somebody  told  S.  this  the  next 
day,  and  on  hearing  it  he  burst  into  tears  1 

"  Poor  Brinsley !  if  they  were  tears  of 
pleasure,  I  would  rather  have  said  these  few, 
but  most  sincere,  words  than  have  written 
the  Iliad  or«(nade  his  own  celebrated  Philip- 
pic   Nay,  his  own  comedy  never  gratified 

>  [**  Mr.  Moore  had  better  haTo  drawn  hU  pen  through 
these  wonts,  onleM  he  wished  to  proToke  a  iiMtaloMoiniiitf. 
Inebriety  is  not  certainly  a  common  or  prominent  vice, 
elsewhere  than  among  the  lowest  vulgar  of  these  times;  yet 
periiaps  it  may  have  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  our 
readers,  that  not  a  turn  who.  under  the  old  system  of  man- 
ners, would  have  been  likely  to  bear  the  reputation  of 
idly  companions,  have,  mafaily  in  consequence  of  the 
change,  Ihllen  into  habits  infinitely  more  iqjurious, 
both  to  body  and  mind—  those  of  the  solitary  drinker. 
Such  habits  are  miserable  in  any  case ;  but  in  the 
ease  of  a  man  constitutionally  disposed  to  melancholy, 
mod  more  given  to  exert  his  imagination  than  any  other 
of  his  faculties,  we  may  be  assured  they  can  rarely  Ikil  to 
be  fistal.  The  poet,  above  all.  who  accustoms  himself  to 
labour  in  his  not  more  surely  exciting  than  exhauithig 
vocation,  with  a  botUe  at  his  elbow,  is  a  lost  roan.  His 
ease  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  that  of  any  mere 
tavern  merrimaker,  like  Robert  Bums,  can  be;  he 
mixes  his  vice  inextricably  with  his  genius— and,  the  finer 
tbe  genlos,  the  more  unconquerable  will  the  vice  be- 
eone.**  —  ^mari,  Jkv.  1831.] 
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me  more  than  to  hear  that  he  had  derived 
a  moment's  gratification  fit>m  any  praise  of 
mine,  humble  as  it  must  appear  to  *  my  elders 
and  my  betters.' 

"  Went  to  my  box  at  Covent  Garden  to- 
night ;  and  my  delicacy  felt  a  little  shocked 
at  seeing  S  *  ♦  ♦'s  mistress  Twho,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  was  actually  educated, 
from  her  birth,  for  her  profession)  sitting 
with    her    mother,  *a  three-piled  b        S^ 

b d-Major  to  the  army,*  in  a  private  box 

opposite.  I  felt  rather  indignant ;  but,  cast- 
ing my  eyes  round  the  house,  in  the  next 
box  to  me,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  were 
the  most  distinguished  old  and  young  Baby- 
lonians of  quality  ;  —  so  I  burst  out  a  laugh- 
ing. It  was  reallv  odd  ;  Lady  ♦  ♦  divorced 
—  Lady  ♦  ♦  and  her  daughter.  Lady  *  ♦, 
both  mvorceable  —  Mrs.  •  *  %  in  the  next 
the  Hke,  and  stilhnearer  ♦»*#♦#  |  What 
an  assemblage  to  me^  who  know  all  then* 
histories.  It  was  as  if  the  house  had  been 
divided  between  your  public  and  your  uri" 
dentood  courtesans ;  —  but  the  intriguantes 
much  outnumbered  the  regular  mercenaries. 
On  the  other  side  were  only  Pauline  and 
her  mother,  and,  next  box  to  her,  three  of 
inferior  note.  Now,  where  lay  the  difference 
between  her  and  mammae  and  Lady  *  *  and 
daughter  ?  except  that  the  two  last  may  enter 
Carleton  and  any  other  house,  and  the  two 

first  are  limited  to  the  opera  and  b 

house.  How  I  do  delight  in  observing  life 
as  it  really  is!  —  and  myself,  after  all,  the 
worst  of  an3r.  But  no  matter — I  must  avoid 
egotism,  which,  just  now,  would  be  no  vanity. 

''I  have  lately  written  a  wild,  rambling, 
unfinished  rhapsody,  called  *The  Devil's 
Drive  *,*  the  notion  of  which  I  took  from 
Porson's  *  Devil's  Walk.' 


*  This  passage  of  the  Journal  has  already  iq>peared  in 
my  Life  of  Sheridan. 

9  These  names  are  all  left  blank  in  the  original. 

*  Of  this  strange,.wild  poem,  which  extends  to  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  the  only  copy  that  Lord 
Byron,  I  believe,  ever  vnrote,  he  presented  to  Lord 
Holland.  Though  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour  and  ima- 
gination, it^is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  clumsily  executed, 
wanting  the  point  and  condensation  of  ttK>se  clever  verses 
of  Mr.  Coleridge  •,  which  Lord  Byron,  adopting  a  notion 
long  prevalent,  has  attributed  to  Professor  Porson.  There 
are,  however,  some  of  the  stanxas  of  **  The  Devil's 
Drive  "  well  worth  preserving. 

1. 
"  The  Devil  retum'd  to  hell  by  two. 
And  he  stay'd  at  home  till  five ; 
When  he  diiMd  on  some  homicides  done  in  ragoit^ 
And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  JrUk  stew. 


*  Or  Mr.  Sonthey,— for  the  right  of  authorship  in 
them  seems  still  undecided.  [The  verses  in  question  are 
the  joint  production  of  Southey  and  Coleridge.  See 
Southey's  Poet.  Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  83.  ed.  18S8.] 
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"Redde  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two 
Sonnets  on  *  *  *. '  1  never  wrote  but  one 
sonnet  before,  and  that  was  not  in  earnest, 
and  many  years  ago,  as  an  exercise — and  I 
will  never  write  another.  They  are  the 
most  puling,  petrifying,  stupidly  platonic 
compositions.  I  detest  the  Petrarch  so 
mucnS  that  I  would  not  be  the  man  even 
to  have  obtained  his  Laura,  which  the  me- 
taphysical, whining  dotard  never  could. 


And  laotaget  made  of  a  telf-tlain  Jew, 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

*  And,'  quoth  he,  *  111  take  a  drire. 

I  walk'd  in  the  morning,  I'll  ride  to-night ; 

In  darkneu  my  diUdran  take  mo«t  delight. 

And  ru  see  how  mj  liirourites  thrive. 

S. 

*  *  And  what  shaU  I  ride  hi  ?*  quoth  Lucifer,  then  — 

*  If  I  follow'd  my  taste,  hideed,  • 

I  should  mount  in  a  wagon  of  wounded  men. 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  ftimish'd  again  and  again. 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed ; 
To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may. 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd  away. 

3. 

*  *  I  have  a  state  coach  at  Carieton  House, 

A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place ; 
But  they're  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  me  amends 

By  driving  my  (iivourite  pace : 
And  they  handle  their  rehis  with  such  a  grace, 
I  have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  the  race. 


*  *  So  now  for  the  earth,  to  cake  my  chance.* 
Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he ; 
And  making  a  jump  from  Moscow  to  France, 

He  stepped  across  the  sea. 
And  rested  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  road. 
Mo  very  great  way  from  a  bishop's  abode. 


"  But  lirst  as  he  flew,  I  forgot  to  siqr. 
That  he  hover'd  a  mommt  upon  liis  way 

To  look  upon  Leipsic  plain ; 
And  so  sweet  to  his  eye  was  its  sulphury  glare. 
And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair, 

Tliat  he  perch'd  on  a  mountain  of  slain ; 
And  he  gazed  with  delight  from  iU  growing  hel^t ; 
Not  often  on  earth  had  he  seen  such  a  sight. 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well ; 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  Uood  of  the  dead. 

That  it  blush'd  like  the  waves  of  heU  1 
Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh'd  he— 
*  Melhinks  they  have  here  little  need  otmel*  •  •  • 

8. 
*'  But  the  softest  note  that  sooth'd  his  ear 
Was  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing. 
And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear. 
Which  Horror  froze  in  the  blue  eye  clear 

Of  a  maid  by  her  lover  lying— 
As  round  her  isU  her  long  iair  hair  ; 


[See  Works,  p.  M7.] 
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•«  January  16. 1B14. 
"  To-morrow  I  leave  town  for  a  few  days. 
I  saw  Lewis  to-day,  who  is  just  returned 
from  Oatlands,  where  he  has  been  squabbling 
with  Mad.  de  Stael  about  himself,  Clarissa 
Harlowe,  Mackintosh,  and  me.  My  homage 
has  never  been  paid  in  that  quarter,  or  we 
would  have  agreed  still  worse.  I  don*t  talk 
—  I  can't  flatter,  and  won't  listen,  except  to 
a  pretty  or  a  foolish  woman.     She  bored 

And  she  look'd  to  Heaven  with  that  flrenzied  air 
Which  seero'd  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there  I 
And,  stretch'd  by  the  wall  of  a  ndn'd  hot. 
With  its  hoUow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A  diild  of  (kmine  dying : 
And  the  carnage  begun,  when  resistance  is  done. 

And  the  fUl  of  the  vainly  flying  1 

10. 
**  But  the  Devil  has  reach'd  our  diA  so  white. 
And  wliat  did  he  there,  I  pray  ? 
If  his  eyes  wvre  good,  he  but  uw  by  night 

What  we  see  every  day ; 
But  he  made  a  tour,  and  kept  a  Journal  . 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal. 
And  he  sold  it  hi  shares  to  the  Jf«i»  of  the  Bow, 
Who  bfai  pretty  well  — but  they  cA^ot^  hfan.  though  I 

11. 
'*  The  Devil  first  uw.  as  he  thought,  the  MaO^ 
Its  coachman  and  his  coat ; 
So  instead  of  a  jrfstol,  he  cock'd  his  tail. 

And  seized  him  by  the  throat : 
'  Aha,'  quoth  he,  *  what  have  we  here  ? 
'TIS  a  new  barouche,  and  an  andent  peer !  * 

la. 

**  So  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again. 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear. 
But  be  true  to  his  club,  and  stanch  to  his  rein. 

His  brothel,  and  his  beer ; 
*  Next  to  seefaig  a  lord  at  the  cooncU  board, 

1  would  rather  see  him  here.* 

17. 
**  The  Devn  gat  next  to  Westminster, 

And  he  tum'd  to  *  the  room '  of  the  CommoM  t 
But  he  heard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there. 
That  *  the  Lords '  had  received  a  sommoiM ; 
And  he  thought,  as  a  * 9W0fidaM  aristocrat,*  [flat: 

He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  kear  than  wen 
And  he  walk'd  up  the  house,  so  Uke  one  of  our  own. 
That  they  uy  that  he  stood  pretty  near  the  throne. 

is. 

'*  He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise, 
The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  sHIy, 
And  Johnny  of  Norfolk  —  a  man  of  some  dse  ~~ 

And  Chatham,  so  like  his  friend  BUly ; 
And  he  uw  the  tears  in  Lord  Eldon's  eyes. 
Because  the  Catholics  would  mot  rise. 
In  spite  of  his  prayers  and  his  prophecies ; 
And  he  heard— which  set  Satan  himself  a  staring— 
A  certain  Chief  Justice  uy  somethtag  Uke  twemrii^. 
And  the  Devil  was  shock'd— and  quoth  he,  *  I  must  go. 
For  I  find  we  have  much  better  manners  below. 
If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  passes  my  border, 
I  shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  call  him  to  ordw.*  ** 


*  He  learned  to  think  more  reverently  of  ••  the  ^> 
trarch  *'  afterwards. 
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Lewis  with  praises  of  himself  till  he  sick- 
ened—  found  out  that  Clarissa  was  per- 
fection, and  Mackintosh  the  first  man  in 
EngUuid.  There  I  agree,  at  least  one  of  the 
first — but  Lewis  did  not.  As  to  Clarissa, 
I  leaye  to  those  who  can  read  it  to  judge 
and  dispute.  I  could  not  do  the  one,  and 
am,  consequently,  not  qualified  for  the  other. 
She  told  Lewis  wisely,  he  being  my  friend, 
that  I  was  affected,  in  the  first  place ;  and 
that,  in  the  next  place,  I  committed  the 
heinous  offence  of  sitting  at  dinner  with  my 
eyet  shut,  or  half  shut.  I  wonder  if  I  really 
have  this  trick.  I  must  cure  myself  of  it,  if 
true.  One  insensibly  acquires  awkward 
habits,  which  should  be  broken  in  tune.  If 
this  is  one,  I  wish  I  had  been  told  of  it 
before.  It  would  not  so  much  signify  if 
one  was  always  to  be  checkmated  by  a  plain 
woman,  but  one  may  as  well  see  some  of 
one's  neighbours,  as  well  as  the  plate  upon 
the  table. 

**  I  should  like,  of  all  things,  to  have 
heard  the  Amabsan  eclogue  between  her 
and  Lewis  —  both  obstinate,  clever,  odd, 
earrulous,  and  shrill.  In  fact,  one  could 
have  heard  nothing  else.  But  they  fell  out, 
alas!  —  and  now  they  will  never  quarrel 
again.  Could  not  one  reconcile  them  for 
the  '  nonce  ? '  Poor  Corinne — she  will  find 
that  some  of  her  fine  sayings  won't  suit  our 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

**  I  am  getting  rather  into  admiration  of 
•  ♦,  the  youneest  sister  of  *  *.  A  wife 
would  be  m^  ssJvation.  I  am  sure  the  wives 
of  my  acQuaintances  have  hitherto  done  me 
little  20od.  *  *  is  beautiful,  but  very  young, 
and,  I  think,  a  fool.  But  I  have  not  seen 
enough  to  judge ;  besides,  I  hate  an  esprit 
in  petticoats.  That  she  won't  love  me  is 
Teiy  probable,  nor  shall  I  love  her.  But, 
on  my  system,  and  the  modem  system 
in  general,  that  don't  si^ify.  The  busi- 
ness (if  it  came  to  business)  would  pro- 
bably be  arranged  between  papa  and  me. 
She  would  have  her  own  way ;  I  am  good- 
humoured  to  women,  and  docile  ;  and,  if  I 
did  not  fidl  in  love  with  her,  which  I  should 
try  to  prevent,  we  should  be  a  very  comfort- 
able couple.  As  to  conduct,  that  she  must 
look  to.  But  if  I  love,  I  shall  be  jealous ; 
—  and  for  that  reason  I  will  not  be  in  love. 
Though,  afier  all,  I  doubt  my  temper,  and 
fear  I  should  not  be  so  patient  as  becomes 
the  Ineruettnce  of  a  married  man  in  my  station. 
Divorce  ruins  the  poor  femme,  and  damages 
are  a  paltry  compensation.  I  do  fear  my 
temper  would  lead  me  into  some  of  our 
oriental  tricks  of  vengeance,  or,  at  any  rate, 
into  a  summary  appeal  to  the  court  of  twelve 
paces.    So  '  I  '11  none  on't,'  but  e'en  remain 
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smde  and  solitary ;  —  though  I  should  like 
to  nave  somebody  now  and  then  to  yawn 
with  one. 

Ward,  and,  after  him,  *  *,  has  stolen  one 
of  my  buffooneries  about  Mde.  de  Stael's 
Metaphysics  and  the  Fo^,  and  passed  it,  by 
speecn  and  letter,  as  their  own.  As  Gibbet 
says, '  they  are  the  most  of  a  gentleman  of 
any  on  the  road.'  W.  is  in  sad  enmity  with 
the  Whigs  about  this  Review  of  Fox  i  (if  he 
did  review  him);  —  all  the  epigrammatists 
and  essayists  are  at  him.  I  bate  odds,  and 
wish  he  may  beat  them.  As  for  me,  by  the 
blessing  of  indifiTerence,  I  have  simpMed  my 
politics  into  an  utter  detestation  of  all  ex- 
isting governments ;  and,  as  it  is  the  shortest 
and  most  agreeable  and  summaiy  feeling 
imaginable,  the  first  moment  of  an  universid 
republic  would  convert  me  into  an  advocate 
for  single  and  uncontradicted  despotism. 
The  fact  is,  riches  are  power,  and  poverty  is 
slaverer  all  over  the  earth,  and  one  sort  of 
establishment  is  no  better  nor  worse  for  a 
people  than  another.  I  shall  adhere  to  my 
party,  because  it  would  not  be  honourable  to 
act  otherwise;  but,  as  to  opinions,  I  don't 
think  politics  worth  an  opinion.  Conduct  is 
another  thing :  —  if  you  b^g;in  with  a  party,  go 
on  with  them.  I  have  no  consistency,  except 
in  politics  ;  and  that  probably  arises  from  my 
incufference  on  the  subject  altogether." 

I  must  here  be  permitted  to  interrupt,  for 
a  while,  the  progress  of  this  Journal,  — 
which  extends  through  some  months  of  the 
succeeding  year, — for  the  purpose  of  no- 
ticing, without  infiingement  of  cnronological 
order,  such  parts  of  the  poet's  literary  his- 
tory and  correspondence  as  belong  properly 
to  the  date  of  the  year  1813. 

At  the  beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
month  of  Deceml^,  The  Bride  of  Abydos 
was  published,  —  having  been  struck  off, 
like  its  predecessor.  The  Giaour,  in  one  of 
those  paroxysms  of  passion  and  imagination 
which  adventures  such  as  the  poet  was  now 
engaged  in  were,  in  a  temperament  like  his, 
calculated  to  excite.  As  the  mathematician 
of  old  required  but  a  spot  to  stand  upon,  to 
be  able,  as  he  boasted,  to  move  the  world, 
so  a  certain  degree  of  foundation  in  fact 
seemed  necessarv  to  Byron,  before  that 
lever  which  he  knew  how  to  apply  t6  the 
world  of  the  passions  could  be  wielded  by 
him.  So  small,  however,  was,  in  manv 
instances,  the  connection  with  reality  which 
satisfied  him,  that  to  aim  at  tracing  through 
his  stories  these  links  with  his  own  fiite  and 


I  [A  reriew  of  the  *'  Corretpondenoe  of  Gilbert  Wake- 
field with  Mr.  Fox,"  written  by  the  Hon.  John  William 
Ward,  afterwards  Barl  of  Dudley,  which  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Reriew  for  July,  I81S.  j 
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fortunes,  which  were,  after  all,  perhaps,  vi- 
sible but  to  his  own  fiemcy,  would  be  a  task 
as  uncertain  as  unsafe  ; -^  and  this  remark 
applies  not  only  to  Tlie  Bride  of  Abydos, 
but  to  the  Corsair,  Lara,  and  all  the  other 
beautiful  fictions  that  followed,  in  which, 
though  the  emotions  expressed  b^  the  poet 
may  be,  in  general,  r^arded  as  vivid  recol- 
lections of  what  had  at  different  times  agi- 
tated his  own  bosom,  there  are  but  little 
grounds, — however  he  might  himself,  occa^ 
sionally,  encourage  such  a  supposition, — 
for  connecting  him  persondly  with  the 
groundwork  or  incidents  of  the  stories. 

While  yet  uncertain  about  the  fate  of  his 
own  new  poem,  the  following  observations 
on  the  work  of  an  ingenious  rollower  in  the 
same  track  were  written. 

LvrriE  143.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Dec.  4. 1813. 

"I  have  redde  through  your  Persian 
Tales  *,  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
making  some  remarks  on  the  blank  pages. 
There  are  many  beautiful  passages,  and  an 
interesting  story ;  and  I  cannot  dve  you  a 
stronger  proof  that  such  is  my  opinion,  than 
by  the  date  of  the  hour — two  o  clock,  —  till 
which  it  has  kept  me  awake  without  a  yawn. 

The  conclusion  is  not  quite  correct  in 
costume:  there  is  no  Mussulman  suicide  on 
record  —  at  least  for  love.  But  this  matters 
not.  The  tale  must  have  been  written  by 
some  one  who  has  been  on  the  spot,  and  I  wish 
him,  and  he  deserves,  success.  Will  you 
apologise  to  the  author  for  the  liberties  I 
have  taken  with  hb  MS.  ?  Had  I  been  less 
awake  to,  and  interested  in,  his  theme,  I  had 
been  less  obtrusive  ;  but  you  know  /  always 
take  this  in  good  part,  and  I  hope  he  wul. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  succeed,  and 
still  more  to  pronounce  what  will  not.  I 
am  at  this  moment  in  that  uncertainty  (on 
our  own  score)  ;  and  it  is  no  small  prooi  of 
the  author's  powers  to  be  able  to  charm  and 
fix  a  wtmTs  attention  on  similar  subjects  and 
climates  in  such  a  predicament.  That  he 
may  have  the  same  effect  upon  all  his  readers 
is  very  sincerely  the  wish,  and  hardly  the 
doubt,  of  yours  truly,  **  B." 

1  Foemi  b7  Mr.  Gallj  Knight,  of  which  Ifr.  Murray 
had  trammlued  Uie  MS.  to  Lord  Byron,  without,  how- 
ever, communicating  the  name  of  the  author. 

3  **  Kennst  du  dai  Land  wo  die  Citronen  blQhn,"  &c. 

*  Among  the  imputed  plagiarism!  so  industriously 
hunted  out  i^  his  writings,  this  line  tias  been,  with  some- 
wliat  more  plausibility  than  is  frequent  in  such  charges, 
included.  —  the  lyric  poet  Lovelace  having,  it  seems, 
written, 

"  The  melody  and  music  of  her  face.*' 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  too,  in  his  Religio  Medici,  says— 


To  the  Bride  of  Abydos  he  made  additioiis, 
in  the  course  of  printing,  amounting,  alto- 
gether, to  near  two  hundred  lines  ;  and,  as 
usual,  among  the  passages  thus  added,  were 
some  of  the  nappiest  and  most  brilliant  in  the 
whole  poem.  Tne  opening  lines,  —  **  Know 
ye  the  land,"  &c.  —  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  a  song  of  Goethe's  «  — 
were  among  the  number  of  these  new  in- 
sertions, as  were  also  those  fine  verses, — 
**  Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words 
essay,**  &c  Of  one  of  the  most  popular 
lines  in  this  latter  passage,  it  is  not  only 
curious,  but  instructive,  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress to  its  present  state  of  finish.  Having 
at  first  written  — 

**  Mind  oa  her  lip  and  music  in  her  fkoe,** 

he  afWwards  altered  it  to— 

**  The  mind  of  music  breathing  In  her  Ihoe.** 

But,  this  not  satisfying  him,  the  next  tibsp 
of  correction  brought  the  line  to  what  it  is 
at  present — 

'*  The  mind,  the  music  breathing  (h>m  her  &oe.** ' 

But  the  longest,  as  well  as  most  splen<fid, 
of  those  passages,  with  which  the  perusal  of 
his  own  strains,  during  revision,  inspired 
him,  was  that  rich  fiow  of  eloquent  feeling 
which  follows  the  couplet,  —  "Thou,  my 
Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark,"  &c  — a 
strain  of  poetry,  which,  for  energy  and  ten-  : 
demess  ot  thought,  for  music  of  versification,  ' 
and  selectness  of  diction,  has,  throughoi^  the  ' 
greater  portion  of  it,  but  few  rivals  in  either 
ancient  or  modem  song.  All  this  pasaige 
was  sent,  in  successive  scraps,  to  the  print- 
er,—  correction  following  correction,  and 
thought  reinforced  by  thought.  We  have 
here,  too,  another  example  of  that  retouching 
process  by  which  some  of  his  most  exquisite 
effects  were  attained.  Every  reader  re- 
members the  four  beautiful  lines  — 

**  Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife. 
Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away. 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  I  '* 

In  the  first  copy  of  this  passage  sent  to 


**  There  is  music  even  In  beauty,**  ftc  The  coioddence. 
no  doubt,  is  worth  observing,  and  the  task  of  **  tracking  ** 
thus  a  favourite  writer  **  in  the  snow  (as  Dryden  ex- 
presses it)  of  others  "  is  sometimei  not  anama^ng ;  bK 
to  those  who  found  upon  such  reeemblanoes  a  gcoeni 
charge  of  plagiarism,  we  mi^  apply  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says,  in  that  most  agreeable  work,  his  Lives  of  the 
NovelisU :  —  **  It  is  a  (kvourite  theme  of  laborloas 
dnlneu  to  trace  such  coinddenoes,  because  they 
to  reduce  genius  of  the  higher  order  to  the  vtsal 
ofhumanl^,  and  of  course  to  bring  ttieaiittaorneanrie  i, 
a  level  with  his  critics.*' 
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the    publisher,  the  last    line  was  written 
thus  — 


r  antnry  "% 
iafimdediray"  — 


**  And  tints  to-morrow  with 

the  following  note  being  annexed  :  —  "  Mr. 
Murray, — Choose  which  of  the  two  epithets, 
*  fended,'  or  *  airy,'  may  be  the  best ;  or,  if 
neither  will  do,  tell  me,  and  I  will  dream 
another."  .The  poet's  dream  was,  it  must 
be  owned,  lucky,  —  "prophetic"  being  the 
word,  of  all  others,  for  his  purpose.  ^ 

I  shall  select  but  one  more  example,  from 
the  additions  to  this  poem,  as  a  proof  that 
his  eagerness  and  facility  in  producing  was 
sometimes  almost  equalled  l^  his  anxious 
care  in  correcting.  In  the  long  passage  just 
referred  to,  the  six  lines  beginning  "  Blest  as 
the  Muezzin's  strain,"  &c,  having  been  de- 
spatched to  the  printer  too  late  for  insertion, 
were,  by  his  desire  added  in  an  errata  page  ; 
the  first  couplet,  in  its  original  form,  bSng 
as  follows :  — 

**  Soft  ai  the  Mecca-Moezzin'i  ttraint  inrite 
Hhn  who  bath  joumey'd  fkr  to  Join  the  rite.** 

In  a  few  hours  after,  another  scrap  was  sent 
off,  containing  the  lines  thus — 

"  Blest  as  the  Mueuin's  strahi  from  Mecca's  dome. 
Which  welcomes  Faith  to  view  her  Prophet's  tomb  *•— 

with  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Murray :  — 

**  December  3. 1813. 

**  Look  out  in  the  Encyclopedia,  article 

Mecca,  whether  it  is  there  or  at  Meditia  the 

Prophet  is  entombed.     If  at  Medina,  the 

first  lines  of  my  alteration  must  run  — 

'■  Blest  as  the  call  which  from  Medina's  dome 
Inrttes  Devotion  to  her  Prophet's  tomb,"  &c. 

If  at  Mecca,  the  Imes  may  stand  as  before. 
Page  45.  canto  2d,  Bride  of  Abydos. 

"Yours,  "B. 

•*  You  will  find  this  out  either  by  article 
Mecca,  Medina,  or  Mohammed,  1  have  no 
book  of  reference  by  me." 

Immediately  after  succeeded  another 
note:  — 

"Did  you  look  out?  Is  it  Medina  or 
Mecca  that  contains  the  Holy  Sepulchre? 
Don't  make  me  blaspheme  by  your  negligence. 
I  have  no  book  of  reference,  or  I  would  save 
you  the  trouble.  I  bhuh,  .as  a  good  Mus- 
auhnan,  to  have  conftised  the  point. 

"Yours,  B." 


1  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  a  subsequent  letter  to 
Mr.  Murray,  that  he  himself  was  at  first  unaware  of  the 
pecaUar  feUdty  of  this  epithet ;  and  it  is  therefore  pro- 


Notwithstanding  all  these  various  changes, 
the  couplet  in  question  stands  at  present 
thus: — 
**  Blest  as  the  Muesxin's  strain  from  Meoca's  waU 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call.'* 

In  addition  to  his  own  watchfulness  over 
the  birth  of  his  new  poem,  he  also,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  invoked 
the  veteran  taste  of  Mr.  Gilford  on  the  oc- 
casion :  — 

LiTTiR  144.       TO  MR.  GIFFORD. 

•*  November  12. 1818. 
"My  dear  Sir, 

"I  hope  you  will  consider,  when  I 
venture  on  any  request,  that  it  is  the  reverse 
of  a  certain  Dedication,  and  is  addressed, 
not  to  *  The  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,' 
but  to  Mr.  Gifibrd.  You  will  understand 
this,  and  on  that  point  I  need  trouble  you 
no  farther. 

*^  You  have  been  good  enough  to  look  at 
a  thing  of  mine  in  MS.  —  a  Turkish  story, 
and  I  should  feel  gratified  if  you  would  do 
it  the  same  favour  in  its  probationary  state 
of  printing.  It  was  written,  I  cannot  say 
for  amusement,  nor  'obliged  by  hunger 
and  request  of  friends,'  but  in  a  state  of 
mind,  from  circumstances  which  occasionally 
occur  to  'us  youth,'  that  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  apply  my  mind  to  some- 
thing, any  thing  but  reality ;  and  under  this 
not  very  brilliant  inspiration  it  was  com- 
posed. Being  done,  and  having  at  least 
diverted  me  from  myself,  I  thought  you  would 
not  perhaps  be  offended  if  Mr.  Murray  for- 
warded it  to  you.  He  has  done  so,  and 
to  apologise  for  his  doing  so  a  second  time 
is  the  object  of  my  present  letter. 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  send  me  any  answer. 
I  assure  you  very  sincerely  I  know  your 
time  to  be  occupied,  and  it  is  enough,  more 
than  enough,  if  you  read ;  you  are  not  to  be 
bored  with  the  mtigue  of  answers. 

A  word  to  Mr.  Murray  will  be  sufficient, 
and  send  it  either  to  the  flames  or 

*'  A  hundred  hawkers'  load. 
On  wings  of  wind  to  fly  or  £sll  abroad. 

It  deserves  no  better  than  the  first,  as  the 
work  of  a  week,  and  scribbled  '  stans  pede  in 
uno '  (by  the  by,  the  only  foot  I  have  to  stand 
on) ;  and  I  promise  never  to  trouble  you 
again  under  forty  cantos,  and  a  voyage 
between  each.    Believe  me  ever 

"  Your  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

"  Byron." 


bable,  that,  after  all,  the  merit  of  the  choice  may  have 
belonged  to  Mr.  Gifbrd. 
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The  following  letters  and  notes,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Murray  at  this  time,  cannot 
fail,  I  think,  to  gratify  all  those  to  whom 
the  history  of  the  labours  of  genius  is  in- 
teresting:— 


Lbttbe  145.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Nov.  13.  1813. 

"  Two  friends  of  mine  (Mr.  Rogers  and 
Bir.  Sharpe)  have  advised  me  not  to  risk  at 
present  any  single  publication  separately,  for 
various  reasons.  As  they  have  not  seen  the 
one  in  question,  they  can  have  no  bias  for  or 
against  the  merits  (if  it  has  any)  or  the 
ratilts  of  the  present  subject  of  our  con- 
versation. You  say  all  me  last  of  'The 
Giaour'  are  gone — at  least  out  of  your 
hands.  Now,  if  you  think  of  publishing  any 
new  edition  with  the  last  additions  which 
have  not  yet  been  before  the  reader  (I  mean 
distinct  from  the  two-volume  publication), 
we  can  add  '  The  Bride  of  Abydos,'  which 
will  thus  steal  quietly  into  the  world :  if  Hked, 
we  can  then  tnrow  off  some  copies  for  the 
purchasers  of  former  *  Giaours  ;*  and,  if  not, 
I  can  omit  it  in  any  future  publication. 
What  think  you  ?  I  really  am  no  judge  of 
those  things  ;  and,  with  aU  m^  natural  par- 
tiality for  one's  own  productions,  I  would 
rather  follow  any  one  s  judgment  than  my 
own. 

"  P.  S. — Pray  let  me  have  the  proofs  I  sent 
all  to-night.  I  have  some  alterations  that  I 
have  thought  of  that  I  wish  to  make  speedily. 
I  hope  the  proof  will  be  on  separate  pages, 
and  not  all  nuddled  together  on  a  mile-long 
ballad-singing  sheet,  as  those  of  The  Giaour 
sometimes  are ;  for  then  I  can't  read  them 
distinctly.* 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Not.  13. 18131 

«  WiU  you  forward  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gifford 
with  the  proof?  There  is  an  alteration  I 
may  make  in  Zuleika*s  speech,  in  second 
canto  (the  only  one  of  hers  in  that  canto). 
It  is  now  thus  — 

**  Aod  curM— if  I  could  cnrto— the  daj. 

It  must  be  — 

**  And  mourn  —  I  dare  not  cune— the  daj, 
That  Mw  my  solitary  bfrth,  Ac  ftc 

"Ever  yours,         "B. 

"In  the  last  MS.  lines  sent,  instead  of 
*  liyii^  heart,'  correct  to  *  quivering  heart.' 
It  is  in  line  ninth  of  the  MS.  passage. 

**  Ever  yours  again,         "  B." 


O- 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Alteration  of  a  line  in  Canto  2nd. 
"  Instead  of — 

'*  And  tints  to-morrow  with  %/ameied  raj. 
Print  — 
**  And  tints  to-morrow  with  propkeUe  nj. 

**  The  erenlng  beam  that  smiles  the  doods  awsy. 
And  tinu  to-morrow  with  prophetic  r^ ; 

Or, 

*'An      ^tintsj  thehopeofmonUngwithltsrafi 
Or, 
**  And  gilds  to.morrow*s  hope  with  heareoly  ray. 

**  1  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Gifibrd  which 
of  them  is  best,  or  rather  not  wont. 

"Ever,&c 

**  You  can  send  the  request  contained  in 
this  at  the  same  time  with  the  revise,  ufier  I 
have  seen  the  sM  revised 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Not.  13. 1813. 

"  Certainlv.  Do  you  suppose  that  no  one 
but  the  Galileans  are  acquainted  with  Adam, 
and  Eve,  and  Cain  >,  and  Noah  ? —  Surely, 
I  mifht  have  had  Solomon,  and  Abraham, 
and  David,  and  even  Moses.  When  you 
know  that  Zuleika  is  the  Persian  poetical 
name  for  Potiphar*s  wife,  on  whom  and 
Joseph  there  is  a  long  poem,  in  the  Persian, 
this  will  not  surprise  you.  If  you  want  au- 
thority, look  at  Jones,  D'Herbelot,  Vathek, 
or  the  notes  to  the  Arabian  Niehts ;  and,  if 
you  think  it  necessary,  model  this  into  a 
note. 

"  Alter,  in  the  inscription,  '  the  most  af- 
fectionate respect,'  to  '  with  every  sentiment 
of  regard  and  respect.'" 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"*  Kor.  14.  ins. 

'*  I  sent  you  a  note  for  the  ignorant,  but  I 
really  wonder  at  finding  you  among  them. 
I  don't  care  one  lump  of  sugar  for  my  poetry : 
but  for  my  costume,  and  my  correctneu  on 
those  points  (of  wbich  I  think  the  funeral 
was  a  proof),  I  will  combat  lustily. 

•*  Yours,  fcc" 

•*  Not.  14. 181& 

"  Let  the  revise  which  I  sent  just  now 
(and  fio/the  proof  in  Mr.  Gi£R>rd'8  possession) 
be  returned  to  the  printer,  as  there  are 
several  additional  corrections,  and  two  new 
lines  in  it.    Yours,  ^c." 

1  Some  doubt  had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Murray  as 
to  the  propriety  of  his  putting  the  name  of  Gatn  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Mussulman. 
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LmB  lA       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Morember  19. 1818. 
**  Mr.  Hodgson  has  looked  over  and  Hop^ 
pcdj  or  TBSherpohUedt  this  revise,  which  must 
be  the  one  to  print  firora.  He  has  also  made 
some  suggestions,  with  most  of  which  I  have 
complie^T&s  he  has  always,  for  these  ten 
years,  been  a  yerj^  sincere,  and  by  no  means 
^at  times)  flattering  critic  of  mine.  He 
hkes  it  (you  will  tbmkjiatiermgly,  in  this  in- 
stance) better  than  The  Giaour,  but  doubts 
(and  80  do  I)  its  being  so  popular ;  but, 
contrary  to  some  others,  advises  a  separate 
publication.  On  this  we  can  easily  decide. 
I  confess  I  like  the  double  form  better. 
Hodgson  says,  it  is  better  versified  than  any 
of  the  others ;  which  is  odd,  if  true,  as  it  has 
cost  me  less  time  (though  more  hours  at  a 
time)  than  any  attempt  I  ever  made. 

•*  P.  8.  —  Do  attend  to  the  punctuation : 
I  can't,  for  I  don't  know  a  comma — at  least 
where  to  place  one. 

••  That  Tory  of  a  printer  has  omitted  two 
lines  of  the  opening,  and  perhapt  more,  which 
were  in  the  MS.  Will  vou,  pray,  give  hun 
a  hint  of  accuracy  ?  I  have  reinserted  the 
two,  but  they  were  in  the  manuscript,  I  can 
swear." 

LsTTBE  147.       TO  UK,  MURRAY. 

"  NoTember  17. 1813. 
**  That  vou  and  I  may  distinctly  under- 
stand each  other  on  a  subject,  which,  like 
'  the  dreadful  reckoning  when  men  smile  no 
more,'  makes  conversation  not  very  pleasant, 
I  think  it  as  well  to  write  a  few  lines  on  the 
topic — Before  I  left  town  for  Yorkshire, 
you  said  that  you  were  ready  and  willing  to 
give  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright 
of  '  The  Giaour ; '  and  my  answer  was  — 
fit>m  which  I  do  not  mean  to  recede  —  that 
we  would  discuss  the  point  at  Christmas. 
The  new  story  may  or  may  not  succeed ; 
the  probability,  under  present  circumstances, 
seems  to  be,  that  it  may  at  least  pay  its  ex- 
penses —  but  even  that  remains  to  be  proved, 
and  till  it  is  proved  one  way  or  the  other, 
we  will  say  nothing  about  it.  Thus  then  be 
it :  I  will  postpone  all  arrangement  about  it, 
and  The  Giaour  also,  till  Ei^er,  1814  ;  and 
you  shall  then,  according  to  your  own  notions 
of  fairness,  make  your  own  offer  for  the  two. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  rate  the  last  in 
my  own  estimation  at  half  The  Giaour  ;  and 
according  to  your  own  notions  of  its  worth 
and  its  success  within  the  time  mentioned, 

1  Mr.  Canning  had  addresMd  the  following  note  to 
Mr.  Murraj : — **  I  receired  the  book*,  and,  among  them. 
The  Bride  of  Abydot.  It  it  very,  very  beautiftil.  Lord 
Byron  (when  I  met  him,  <me  day,  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Ward's) 
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be  the  addition  or  deduction  to  or  fiY>m  what- 
ever sum  may  be  your  proposal  for  the  first, 
which  has  already  had  its  success. 

"  The  pictures  of  Phillips  I  consider  as 
mine,  all  three ;  and  the  one  (not  the  Amaout) 
of  the  two  best  is  much  at  your  service,  if  you 
will  accept  it  as  a  present,  fi*om 

"  Yours  very  truly,  &c. 

**  P.  8.  —  The  expense  of  engraving  firom 
the  miniature  send  me  in  my  account,  as  it 
was  destroyed  by  my  desire  ;  and  have  the 
poodness  to  bum  that  detestable  print  from 
It  immediately. 

"  To  make  you  some  amends  for  eternally 
pestering  you  with  alterations,  I  send  you 
Cobbett  to  confirm  your  orthodoxy. 

"  One  more  alteration  of  a  into  Me  in  the 
MS. ;  it  must  be  — '  The  heart  whose  soft- 
ness,* &c, 

"  Remember  —  and  in  the  inscription,  *  To 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Holland,'  vHthout 
the  previous  names,  Henry,"  &c. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  NoTember  90.  ISIS. 
"  More  work  for  the  Row.    I  am  doing 
my  best  to  beat  *  The  Giaour'  —  no  difficult 
task  for  any  one  but  the  author." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«'  November  22. 1818. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  croM-investigate,  but  I 
believe  and  hope  all  is  right.  I  care  less 
than  you  will  believe  about  its  success,  but 
I  can't  survive  a  single  mtsprini ;  it  diokes  me 
to  see  words  misused  by  tne  printers.  Pray 
look  over,  in  case  of  some  eyesore  escaping 
me. 

**  P.  S.  —  Send  the  earliest  copies  to  Mr. 
Frere,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Heber,  Mr.  Gifibrd, 
Lord  Holland,  Lady  Melbourne  (Whitehall), 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  (Brocket),  Bir.Hodeson 
(Cambridge),  Mr.  Merivale,  Mr.  Ward,  from 
the  author." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Norember  28. 1818. 
'*  You  wanted  some  reflections,  and  I  send 
you  per  SeSm  (see  his  speech  in  Canto  2d, 
page  46.),  eighteen  lines  in  decent  couplets, 
of  a  pensive,  if  not  an  ethical  tendency.  One 
more  revise  —  positively  the  last,  if  decently 
done  —  at  any  rate  the  /penultimate.  Mr. 
Canning's  approbation  (if  he  did  approve)  I 
need  not  say  makes  me  proud.  >  As  to  print- 
ing, print  as  you  will  and  how  you  will  — 


wai  so  kind  at  to  promise  to  give  me  a  copy  of  it.  I 
mention  this,  not  to  save  my  purchaie,  but  because  I 
should  be  really  flattered  by  the  preeent.*' 
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by  itself,  if  you  like ;  but  let  me  have  a  few 
copies  in  sheets, 

**  Kovember  S4.  I8IS. 
**  You  must  pardon  me  once  more,  as  it  is 
all  for  your  good  :  it  must  be  thus  — 

**  He  nuket  a  solitade,  and  calls  it  p«ace. 

•  Makes' IB  closer  to  the  passage  of  Tacitus, 
from  which  the  line  is  taken,  and  is,  besides, 
a  stronger  word  than  *  letwes* 

"  Mark  where  hlf  carnage  and  hit  coDqnesti  ceaie— 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it  — peace." 

Lbttbe  148.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Norember  S7. 1818. 

•*  If  you  look  over  this  carefully  by  the 
Itist  proof  with  my  corrections,  it  is  probably 
right ;  this  you  can  do  as  well  or  better ;  — 
1  have  not  now  time.  The  copies  I  men- 
tioned to  be  sent  to  different  friends  last 
night,  I  should  wish  to  be  made  up  with  the 
new  Giaours,  if  it  also  is  ready.  If  not,  send 
The  Giaour  afterwards. 

**  The  Morning  Post  says  /am  the  author 
of  Nourjahad ! !  This  comes  of  lending  the 
drawings  for  their  dresses  ;  but  it  is  not 
worth  SL  formal  contradiction.  Besides,  the 
criticisms  on  the  supposition  will,  some  of 
them,  be  quite  amusing  and  furious.  The 
Orientalism  —  which  I  hear  is  veiy  splendid 
—  of  the  melodrame  (whosoever  it  is,  and  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know)  is  as  good  as  an  ad- 
vertisement for  your  Eastern  Stories,  by  fill- 
ing their  heads  with  glitter. 

*'  P.  S.  You  win  of  course  say  the  truth, 
that  I  am  not  the  melodramist  —  if  any  one 
charges  me  in  your  presence  with  the  per- 
formance.** 

Lbttsb  149.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Norember  98. 1818. 
*'  Send  another  copy  (if  not  too  much  of 
a  request)  to  Lady  Holland  of  the  Journal  i, 
in  my  name,  when  you  receive  this ;  it  is  for 
Earl  Gr^--' and  I  will  relinquish  mv  oum. 
Also  to  Mr.Sharpe,  Lady  Holland,  and  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  copies  of  'The  Bride*  as 
soon  as  convenient. 

•«  P.  S.  —  Mr.  Ward  and  myself  still  con- 
tinue our  purpose ;  but  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  on  any  arrangement  on  the  score  of  The 
Giaour  and  The  3ride  till  our  return,  —  or, 
at  any  rate,  before  Mai/,  1814,  —  that  is,  six 


>  Penrose's  Joamal,  a  book  paWshed  bjr  Mr.  Murray 
at  this  time. 

s  Mr.  Murray  had  oflbred  him  a  thonsand  guineas  for 
the  two 


& 


months  firom  hence :  and  before  that  time 
you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  how  fiir  your 
offer  may  be  a  losing  one  :  if  so,  you  can  de- 
duct proportionably  ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not 
at  any  rate  allow  you  to  gq  higher  than  your 
present  proposal,  which  is  very  handsome, 
and  more  than  fair.  * 

**  I  have  had  —  but  this  must  be  ^n/rr  fioia 
— a  verv  kind  note,  on  the  subject  of '  The 
Bride,'  u'om  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  an 
invitation  to  go  there  this  evenmg,  which  it 
is  now  too  late  to  accept.**^ 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Korember  ».  181S. 
**  Sunday  —  Monday  rooming — three  o*clodc .— in 
my  doublet  and  hose, — ttpear^, 

"  I  send  you  in  time  an  errata  page,  con- 
taining an  omission  of  mine,  which  must  be 
thus  added,  as  it  is  too  late  for  insertion  in 
the  text.  The  passage  is  an  imitation  alto- 
gether from  Medea  in  Ovid,  and  is  incomplete 
without  these  two  lines.  Pray  let  this  be 
done,  and  directly  ;  it  is  necessary,  will  add 
one  page  to  your  book  (malnng),  and  can  do 
no  harm,  and  is  yet  in  time  for  the  public 
Answer  me,  thou  oracle,  in  the  afi&rmative. 
You  can  send  the  loose  pages  to  those  who 
have  copies  already,  if  they  like ;  but  cer- 
tainly to  all  the  critical  copyholders. 

'*  P.  S. — I  have  got  out  of  my  bed,  (in 
which,  however,  I  could  not  sleep,  whether 
I  had  amended  this  or  not,)  and  so  good 
morning.  I  am  trying  whether  De  TAlle- 
magne  will  act  as  an  opiate,  but  I  doubt  it.* 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Norendjer  90. 1813. 
" '  You  have  looked  at  it  .'*  to  much  purpose, 
to  allow  so  stupid  a  blunder  to  stand ;  it  is 
not  *  courage^  but  *  carnage ;'  and  if  ^vou  don't 
want  me  to  cut  my  own  throat,  see  it  altered. 
"  I  am  very  sony  to  hear  of  the  fidl  of 
Dresden.** 

LnriB  100.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Nor.  29. 181S.  Monday.  I 

''You  will  act  as  you  please  upon  that 
point ;  but  whether  I  go  or  stay,  I  shall  not  I 
say  another  word  on  the  subject  till  May  —  i 
nor  then,  unless  quite  convement  to  youraelf  ' 
I  have  manv  things  I  wish  to  leave  to  your 
care,  principally  papers.     The  vases  need 
not  be  now  sent,  as  Mr.  Ward  is  gone  to 
Scotland.    You  are  right  about  the  errata 


3  ["  Lord  Byron  is  the  author  of  the  day ;  six  thousand 
of  his  *  Bride  of  Abydos '  hare  been  sold  within  a  month.** 
.—  Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh  :  Lfft,  rol.  IL  p.  90S.3 
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pa^ ;  place  it  at  the  beginning.  Mr.  Pe(pry 
IS  a  little  premature  in  his  compliments  : 
these  may  do  harm  by  exciting  expectation, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  above  it — 
though  I  see  the  next  paragraph  is  on  the 
Jtmntal\  which  makes  me  suspect  ytm  as 
the  author  of  both. 

**  Would  it  not  have  been  as  well  to  have 
said  '  in  two  cantos*  in  the  advertisement  ? 
they  win  else  think  of fragmenitf  a  species  of 
composition  very  well  for  once,  like  one  rum 
in  a  new;  but  one  would  not  build  a  town 
of  them.  The  Bride,  such  as  it  is,  is  my 
first  entire  composition  of  any  length  (except 
the  Sadre,  and  be  d--d  to  it),  for  The  Giaour 
18  but  a  string  of  passages,  and  Childe  Harold 
is,  and  I  rather  think  always  will  be,  un- 
concluded.  I  return  Mr.  Hay's  note,  with 
thanks  to  him  and  you. 

**  Thoe  have  been  some  epigrams  on  Mr. 
Ward  :  one  I  see  to-day.^  The  first  I  did 
not  see,  but  heard  yesterday.  The  second 
seems  very  bad.  I  only  hope  that  Mr.  Ward 
does  not  believe  that  I  had  any  connection 
with  either.  The  Regent  is  the  only  person 
on  whom  I  ever  expectorated  an  epigram, 
or  ever  shonld  ;  and  even  if  I  were  disposed 
that  way,  I  like  and  value  him  too  well  to 
allow  my  politics  to  contract  into  spleen,  or 
to  admire  any  thing  mtended  to  annoy  him 
or  his.  You  need  not  take  the  trouble  to 
answer  this,  as  I  shall  see  you  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon. 

**  P.  S. — I  have  said  this  much  about  the 
epigrams,  because  I  live  so  much  in  the 
opposite  camp,  and,  firom  my  post  as  an  engi- 
neer, might  be  suspected  as  the  flinger  of 
these  hand-crenadoes ;  but  with  a  worthy 
foe  I  am  aU  for  open  war,  and  not  this 
bush-fightinff,  and  have  not  had,  nor  will 
have,  any  wing  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not 
know  the  author.** 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•«  Not.  aO.  1818. 

*  Print  this  at  the  end  of  oi/ Mo^  if  ^*  7!^ 
Bride  ofJbydot*  as  an  errata  page.  Bn. 

**  Omittea,  canto  2d,  page  47.,  alter  line  449., 
**  So  that  tkoM  mriBt  ding  doier  roand  mj  neck. 

Read, 

**  Thokt  ff  my  Up  once  mnnDtirt  it  mutt  be 
No  tl^  for  •MSeHjt  but  a  prayer  for  thee." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Tuesday  erenlng.  Nor.  80. 1818. 

"  For  the  sake  of  correctness,  particularly 

in  an  errata  page,  the  alteration  of  the 


I  « loamal  of  LlewelUn  Penroie,  a  Seaman.' 
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couplet  I  have  just  sent  (half  an  hour  ago) 
must  take  place,  in  spite  of  delay  or  canc^ ; 
let  me  see  the  prot^  early  to-morrow.  I 
found  out  murmur  to  be  a  neuter  verb,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  alter  the  line  so  as  to 
make  it  a  substantive,  thus  — 

**  The  deepert  morarar  of  this  Up  fbaU  be 
No  dfh  for  lafety,  bat  a  prayer  for  thee  I 

Don't  send  the  copies  to  the  country  till  this 
is  all  right.** 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Dec  a.  1818. 
"  When  you  can,  let  the  couplet  enclosed 
be  inserted  either  in  the  pa^  or  in  the  er« 
rata  pa^.  I  trust  it  is  in  time  for  some  of 
the  copies.  This  alteration  is  in  the  same 
part  —  the  page  but  one  before  the  last  cor- 
rection sent. 

P.S. — I  am  B&aid,  from  all  I  hear,  that 
people  are  rather  inordinate  in  their  expect- 
ations, which  is  very  unlucky,  but  cannot 
now  be  helped.  This  comes  of  Mr.  Perry 
and  one*s  wise  friends  ;  but  do  not  you  wind 
your  hopes  of  success  to  the  same  pitch,  for 
fear  of  accidents,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
my  philosophy  will  stand  the  test  very  fairly ; 
and  I  have  done  every  thing  to  ensure  you, 
at  all  events,  from  positive  loss,  which  will 
be  some  satisfaction  to  both.** 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Dec.  8. 1813. 

"  I  send  you  a  scratch  or  two,  the  which 
heal.  The  Christian  Observer  is  very  sa- 
vage, but  certainly  well  written  — and  quite 
uncomfortable  at  the  naughtiness  of  book 
and  author.  I  rather  suspect  you  won't 
much  like  the  present  to  be  more  moral,  if 
it  is  to  share  also  the  usual  fate  of  your 
virtuous  volumes. 

**  Let  me  see  a  proof  of  the  six  before  in- 
corporation." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Monday  erenhig,  Dee.  6. 1818. 
**  It  is  all  very  well,  except  that  the  lines 
are  not  numbered  properly,  and  a  diabolical 
mistake,  page  67.,  which  must  be  corrected 
with  the  pen,  if  no  other  way  remains  ;  it  is 
the  omission  of  *  mrf,*  before  *  disagreeable^ 
in  the  note  on  the  amber  rosary.  This  is 
really  horrible,  and  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
stumble  of  mine  at  the  threshold  —  I  mean 
the  misnomer  of  Bride.  Pray  do  not  let  a 
copy  go  without  the  *iio/;'  it  is  nonsense. 


They  say  Ward  hat  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it : 
He  hai  a  heart,  and  geti  his  speeches  Iqr  it.**! 
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and  worse  than  nonsense,  as  it  now  stands. 
I  wish  the  printer  was  saddled  with  a  vam- 
pire. 

**  P.S.— It  is  still  hath  instead  of  have  in 
page  20. ;  never  was  any  one  so  misused  as 
I  am  by  your  devils  of  printers. 

**  P.S. — I  hope  and  trust  the  'no^' was  in- 
serted in  the  first  edition.  We  must  have 
something  —  any  thing — to  set  it  right.  It 
is  enough  to  answer  for  one's  own  buUs, 
without  other  people's." 

Lbitu  161.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  December  37. 1813. 
"  Lord  Holland  is  laid  up  with  the  gout, 
and  would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you 
could  obtain,  and  send  as  soon  as  possible, 
Madame  D'Arblay's  (or  even  Miss  Edge- 
worth's)  new  work.  I  know  they  are  not 
out ;  but  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  your  ilio- 
jesh/  to  command  what  we  cannot  with  much 
suing  purchase,  as  yet.  I  need  not  say  that 
when  you  are  able  or  willing  to  confer  the 
same  favour  on  me,  I  shall  be  obliged.  I 
would  almost  fall  sick  myself  to  get  at  Mar 
dame  D'Arblay's  writings. 

"  P.  S. — You  were  talking  to-day  of  the 
American  edition  of  a  certain  unquenchable 
memorial  of  my  younger  days.  As  it  can't 
be  helped  now,  I  own  I  have  some  curiosity 
to  see  a  copiy  of  trans-Atlantic  typography. 
This  you  will  perhaps  obtain,  and  one  for 
yourself;  but  I  must  beg  that  you  will  not 
import  more,  because,  seriousfy,  1  do  wish  to 
have  that  thing  forgotten  as  much  as  it  has 
been  forgiven. 

•*  If  you  send  to  the  Globe  editor,  say 
that  I  want  neither  excuse  nor  contradiction, 
but  merely  a  discontinuance  of  a  most  ill- 
grounded  charge.  I  never  was  consistent 
m  any  thing  but  my  politics ;  and  as  my 
redemption  depends  on  that  solitary  virtue, 
it  is  murder  to  carry  away  my  last  anchor." 

Of  these  hasty  and  characteristic  missives 
with  which  he  despatched  off  his  "  stiU- 
breeding  thoughts,"  there  yet  remain  a  few 
more  that  might  be  presented  to  the  reader ; 
but  enough  Ims  here  been  given  to  show  the 
festidiousness  of  his  self-criticism,  as  well 
as  the  restless  and  unsatisfied  ardour  with 
which  he  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  perfection, 
—  still  seeing,  according  to  the  usual  doom 
of  genius,  much  fiurther  than  he  could  reach. 

An  appeal  was,  about  this  time,  made  to 
his  generosity,  which  the  reputation  of  the 
person  from  whom  it  proceeded  would,  in 
the  minds  of  most  people,  have  justified  him 
in  treating  with  disre^d,  but  which  a  more 
enlarged  feeling  of  humanity  led  him  to  view 
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in  a  very  different  light ;  for,  "when  expostu- 
lated with  by  Mr.  Murray  on  his  generous 
intentions  towards  one  **  whom  nobKxly  else 
would  jrive  a  single  farthing  to,"  he  answered, 
**  it  is  for  that  very  reason  /  give  it,  because 
nobody  else  will."  The  person  in  question 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Ashe,  author  of  a  certain 
notorious  publication  called  *'  The  Book," 
which,  from  the  delicate  mysteries  discussed 
in  its  pages,  attracted  &r  more  notice  than 
its  talent,  or  even  mischief,  deserved.  In  a 
fit,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  sincere  penitence, 
this  man  wrote  to  Lord  Byron,  alleging  po- 
verty as  his  excuse  for  the  vile  uses  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  prostituted  his  pen,  and 
soliciting  his  Lordship's  aid  towards  ena- 
bling him  to  exist,  in  mture,  more  reputably. 
To  this  application  the  following  answer, 
marked,  in  the  highest  decree,  by  ^ood  sense, 
humanity,  and  honourable  sentiment,  was 
returned  by  Lord  Byron  :  — 

Lrrm  152.       TO  MR.  ASHE. 

**  4.  Rennet  Street,  St.  Jamet'c.  Dec.  14. 181S. 

"Sir, 

"  I  leave  town  for  a  few  days  to- 
morrow :  on  my  return,  I  will  answer  your 
letter  more  at  length.  Whatever  may  be 
your  situation,  I  cannot  but  commend  your 
resolution  to  abjure  and  abandon  the  publi- 
cation and  composition  of  works  such  as 
those  to  which  you  have  alluded.  Depend 
upon  it  they  amuse  ./ht^,  disgrace  both  reader 
and  writer  J  and  benefit  none.  It  will  be  my 
wish  to  assist  ^ou,  as  &r  as  my  limited 
means  will  admit,  to  break  such  a  bondage. 
In  your  answer,  inform  me  what  sum  yon 
think  would  enable  you  to  extricate  yoondf 
from  the  hands  of  your  employers,  and  to 
regain,  at  least,  temporary  independence, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  contribute  my  mite 
towards  it.  At  present,  I  must  conclude. 
Your  name  is  not  unknown  to  me,  and  I  re- 
gret, for  your  own  sake,  that  you  have  ever 
lent  it  to  the  works  you  mentiion.  In  sav- 
ing this,  I  merely  repeat  your  own  words  m 
your  letter  to  me,  and  have  no  wish  what- 
ever to  say  a  single  syllable  that  may  appear 
to  insult  your  misfortunes.  If  I  nave, 
excuse  me ;  it  is  unintentional.  Yours,  &c 
**  Bybon." 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  Ashe  mentioned,  j 
as  the  sum  necessary  to  extricate  him  fitun  | 
his  difficulties,  150/. — to  be  advanced  at  i 
the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  month  ;  and,  ' 
some  short  delay  having  occurred  in  the  re-  ! 
ply  to  this  demand,  the  modest  applicant,  in 
renewing  his  suit,  complfuned,  it  appears,  of 
neglect :  on  which  Lord  Byron,  witn  a  good 
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temper  which  few,  in  a  similar  case,  could 
imitate,  answered  him  as  follows  :  — 


'  Junury  5. 1814. 


Lbttbb  158.       TO  MR.  ASHE. 

"Sir, 

"  When  you  accuse  a  stranger  of  ne- 
glect, you  forget  that  it  is  possible  busi- 
ness or  absence  from  London  may  have  in- 
terfered to  delay  his  answer,  as  has  actually 
occurred  in  the  present  instance.  But  to 
the  point.  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can 
to  extricate  you  from  your  situation.  Your 
first  scheme  *  I  was  considering  ;  but  your 
own  impatience  appears  to  have  rendered  it 
abortive,  if  not  irretrievable.  I  will  deposit 
in  Mr.  Murray's  hands  (with  his  consent) 
th«  sum  you  mentioned,  to  be  advanced  for 
the  time  at  ten  pounds  per  month. 

"P. 8. — I  write  in  the  greatest  hurry, 
which  may  make  my  letter  a  little  abrupt ; 
but,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
tress your  feelings." 

The  service  thus  humanely  proffered  was 
no  less  punctually  performed  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  many  acknowledg- 
ments of  payment  which  I  find  in  Ashe's 
letters  to  Mr.  Murray :  —  "1  have  the  ho- 
nour to  enclose  you  another  memorandum 
for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  in  compliance 
with  the  munificent  instructions  or  Lord 
Byron.*« 

Ifis  friend,  Mr.  Merivale,  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  those  Selections  ftom  the  Anthologv 
which  we  have  seen  he  regretted  so  much 
not  having  taken  with  him  on  his  travels, 
published  a  poem  about  this  time,  which  he 
thus  honours  with  his  praise. 

LETraa  154.       TO  MR.  MERIVALE. 

**  January,  1814. 
"  My  dear  Merivale, 

**  I  have  redde  Roncesvaux  with  very 
great  pleasure,  and  (if  I  were  so  disposed) 
see  very  little  room  for  criticism.  There  is 
a  choice  of  two  lines  in  one  of  the  last 
cantos, — I  think  *  live  and  protect'  better, 
because  *  Oh  who?'  implies  a  doubt  of 
Roland's  power  or  inclination.  I  would 
allow  the — but  that  point  you  yourself 
must  determine  on  —  I  mean  the  ^ubt  as 
to   where  to  place  a  part  of  the  Poem, 


>  His  lint  intoition  bad  been  to  go  out,  as  a  setUer,  to 
BoUojrBay. 

*  When  tbese  numtbly  disbursements  had  amounted 
to  7(W.,  Ashe  wrote  to  beg  that  the  whole  remaining  sum 
of  80/.  might  be  advanced  to  him  at  one  pajrment,  in  order 
to  enable  him«  as  he  said,  to  avail  himself  of  a  passage  to 
New  South  Wales,  which  had  been,  again  offered  to  him. 
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whether  between  the  actions  or  no.  Only 
if  you  wish  to  have  all  the  success  you  de- 
serve, never  hsten  to  friends,  and — as  I  am 
not  the  least  troublesome  of  the  number  — 
least  of  all  to  me. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  out  soon.  Mart^, 
sir,  March  is  the  month  for  the  trade,  and 
they  must  be  considered.  You  have  writ- 
ten a  very  noble  Poem,  and  nothing  but  the 
detestable  taste  of  the  dav  can  do  you  harm, 

—  but  I  think  you  wifl  beat  it.  Your 
measiure  is  uncommonly  well  chosen  and 
wielded.''^ 

In  the  extracts  from  hb  Journal  just 
piven,  there  is  a  passage  that  cannot  fail  to 
have  been  remarked,  where,  in  speaking  of 
his  admiration  of  some  lady,  whose  name  he 
has  himself  lefl  blank,  the  noble  writer  says 

—  **  a  wife  would  be  the  salvation  of  me.* 
It  was  imder  this  conviction,  which  not  only 
himself  but  some  of  his  friends  entertained, 
of  the  prudence  of  his  taking  timely  refuge 
in  matrimony  from  those  perplexities  which 
form  the  sequel  of  all  less  regular  ties,  that 
he  had  been  induced,  about  a  year  before, 
to  turn  his  thoughts  seriously  to  marriage, 

—  at  least,  as  senously  as  his  thoughts  were 
ever  capable  of  being  so  turned,  —  and 
chiefly,  I  believe,  by  the  advice  and  inter- 
vention of  his  friend  Lady  Melbourne,  to 
become  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  a  relative 
of  that  lady,  Miss  Milbanke.  Though  his 
proposal  was  not  then  accepted,  every 
assurance  of  firiendship  and  regard  accom- 
panied the  refusal ;  a  wish  was  even  ex- 
pressed that  they  should  continue  to  write 
to  each  other,  and  a  correspondence,  in  con- 
sequence, —  somewhat  singular  between  two 
young  persons  of  different  sexes,  inasmuch 
as  love  was  not  the  subject  of  it,  —  ensued 
between  them.  We  have  seen  how  highly 
Lord  Byron  estimated  as  well  the  virtues 
as  the  accomplishments  of  the  young  lady  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  on  neither  side,  at 
this  period,  was  love  either  felt  or  pro- 
fessed. ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  new  entanglements,  in 
which  his  heart  was  the  willing  dupe  of  his 
&ncy  and  vanity,  came  to  engross  the  younc 
poet :  and  still,  as  the  usual  penalties  of  such 
pursuits  followed,  he  again  found  himself 
sighing  for  the  sober  yoke  of  wedlock,  as 
some  security  against  their  recurrence.  There 


The  sum  was  accordin^y,  by  Lord  Byron's  orders,  paid 
into  his  hands. 

3  This  letter  is  but  a  (h^ment,— the  remainder  being 
lost. 

<  The  reader  has  already  seen  what  Lord  Byron  hlms^ 
says,  in  his  Journal,  on  this  subject:—**  What  an  odd 
situation  and  (Hendship  is  ours ! .-  without  one  spark  of 
lore  on  either  side,"  *c.  &c. 
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were,  indeed,  in  the  interval  between  Miss 
Milbanke*8  refusal  and  acceptance  of  him, 
two  or  three  other  young  women  of  rank  who, 
at  different  times,  formed  the  subject  of  his 
matrimonial  dreams.  In  the  society  of  one 
of  these,  whose  family  had  loi^  honoured  me 
with  their  friendship,  he  and  I  passed  much 
of  our  time,  during  this  and  tne  preceding 
spring ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  correspondence,  he  repre- 
sents me  as  hayinc  entertained  an  anxious 
wish  that  he  should  so  far  cultivate  my  fair 
friend's  favour  as  to  give  a  chance,  at  least,  of 
matrimony  being  the  result 

That  £  more  than  once,  expressed  some 
such  feeling,  is  undoubtedly  true.  Fully  con- 
curring with  the  opinion,  not  only  of  himself, 
but  of  others  of  his  friends,  that  in  marriage 
lay  his  only  chance  of  salvation  from  the 
sort  of  perplexing  attachments  into  which  he 
was  now  constantly  tempted,  I  saw  in  none 
of  those  whom  he  admired  with  more  ledti- 
mate  views  so  many  requisites  for  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  winning  him  into  fidelity  and 
happiness,  as  in  the  utdy  in  question.  Com- 
bining beauty  of  the  highest  order  with  a 
mind  intelligent  and  in^nuous, — having  just 
learning  enough  to  give  refinement  to  her 
taste,  and  far  too  much  taste  to  make  pre- 
tensions to  learning, — with  a  patrician  spirit 
proud  as  his  own,  but  showine  it  only  m  a 
delicate  generosity  of  spirit,  a  feminine  high- 
mindedness,  which  would  have  led  her  to 
tolerate  his  defects  in  consideration  of  his 
noble  qualities  and  his  glory,  and  even  to 
sacrifice  silently  some  of  ner  own  happiness 
rather  than  violate  the  responsibility  in  which 
she  stood  pledged  to  the  world  for  his  ;  — 
such  was,  u'om  long  experience,  my  impres- 
sion of  the  character  of^  this  lady  ;  and  per- 
ceiving Lord  Byron  to  be  attracted  by  her 
more  obvious  claims  to  admiration,  I  telt  a 
pleasure  no  less  in  rendering  justice  to  the 
still  rarer  qualities  which  she  possessed,  than 
in  endeavouring  to  raise  my  noble  firiend's 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a  higher  model 
of  female  character  than  he  had,  unluckily 
for  himself,  been  much  in  the  habit  of  study- 
ing. 

To  this  extent  do  I  confess  myself  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  sort  of  feeling  which 


1  Immediately  on  the  qtpearance  of  Ttie  Coruir,  (with 
those  obooxtoui  verses,  **  Weep,  dau^ter  of  a  royal 
line,*'  appended  to  it,)  a  series  of  attacks,  not  confined  to 
Lord  Byron  himself,  but  aimed  also  at  all  those  who  had 
lately  bectmie  his  friends,  was  commenced  in  the  Courier 
and  Morning  Post,  and  carried  on  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  months  of  F^>ruary  and  March.  The  point 
sheeted  by  these  writers,  as  a  ground  of  censure  on  the 
poet,  was  one  whidi  now,  perhaps,  efea  themsdres 
would  agree  to  class  among  his  claims  to  praise,— namely, 
the  ateoement  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  for 


he  attributes  tome.  But  in  taking  for  granted 
(as  it  will  appear  he  did  fit)m  one  of  his  let- 
ters) that  I  entertained  any  very  decided  or 
definite  wishes  on  the  subject,  he  gave  me 
more  credit  for  seriousness  in  my  suggestions 
than  I  deserved.  If  even  the  ladyiiersel( 
the  unconscious  object  of  these  speculations, 
by  whom  he  was  regarded  in  no  oUier  l^ht 
tnan  that  of  a  distinguished  acouaintanoe, 
could  have  consented  to  undertue  die  pe- 
rilous,—  but  still  possible  and  glorious, — 
achievement  of  attaching  Byron  to  virtue,  I 
own  that,  sanguinely  as,  in  theory,  I  mi^ 
have  looked  to  the  result,  I  should  have  seen, 
not  without  trembling,  the  happiness  <^  one 
whom  I  had  known  and  valued  firom  her 
childhood  risked  in  the  experiment. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  resume  the  thread 
of  the  Journal,  which  I  had  broken  ofl^  and 
of  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  noble  au- 
thor himself  had,  for  some  weeks,  at  this 
time,  interrupted  the  progress. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
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JOURNAL.  —  THE      WEEPING      STANZAS.  — 
NEWSPAPER  ASSAULTS.  —  MR.  HOBHOUSB. 

—  FALL  OF  BUONAPARTE. REPUBLICS. 

— KEAN.  —  KEMBLE.  —  SCBILLER*S  BOB- 
BERS, AND  FIBSCO.^MONTl's  ARISTODEMO. 
— RETNOLDS'S  8APIE. — MRS.  MULE. — M188 
ED6EW0RTH*S  PATRONAGE.  —  MR.  CAMP- 
BELL AND  MR.  MERIVALB.  —  MARRIAGE  OP 
LORD    PORTSMOUTH    AND    MISS    HANSON. 

—  SHERIDAN.  — BROUGHAM. MRS.  JOR- 
DAN. — CONOR  EVE. V  ANBRUGH.  — WEST- 
MINSTER FORUM,  SCOTT  VERSUS    BTROK. 

—  ANTI-BTRON. — QUARRELS  OF  AUTHORS. 

—  JEFFREY. —  LONDON  LIFE.  —  BUONA- 
PARTE'S ABDICATION. 

"  Journal,  1814.— February  18.  Better  than 
a  month  since  I  last  journalised :  —  most 
of  it  out  of  London  and  at  Notts.,  but  a 
busy  one  and  a  pleasant,  at  least  three  weeks 
of  it.  On  my  return,  I  find  all  the  news- 
papers in  hysterics  >,  and  town  in  an  uproar. 
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the  jouthAil  violeiice  of  his  Satire  by  a  meatnre  of  Jnrtioe. 
amiable  eren  in  its  OTerflowings,  to  ereiy  one  whoa  he 
conceived  he  had  wronged. 

Notwithstanding  the  careless  tone  hi  whkb,  han  and 
elsewhere,  he  speaks  of  these  assaults.  It  b  evUent  that 
thejr  annoyed  him; —  an  ellhct  which,  in  reading  then 
over  now,  we  should  be  apt  to  wonder  they  eoaldpRMlMe. 
did  we  not  recollect  the  property  which  Dryden  attri- 
butes to  **  small  wits,**  In  common  with  certain  other 


'  We  scarce  could  know  they  Ure,  but  that  they  hUe,* 
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on  the  avowal  and  repnblicadon  of  two 
stanzas  on  Princess  Charlotte's  weeping  at 
Regency's  speech  to  Lauderdale  in  1812.  * 
They  are  daily  at  it  still; — some  of  the 
abuse  good,  all  of  it  hearty.  They  talk  of  a 
motion  in  our  House  upon  it — be  it  so. 

**  Got  up  —  redde  the  Morning  Post,  con- 
taining the  battle  of  Buonaparte  *,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Custom-house',  and  apanu 
graph  on  me  as  long  as  my  pedigree,  and 
vituperative,  as  usual. « 

**  Hobhouse  is  returned  to  England.  He 
is  my  best  friend,  the  most  lively,  and  a 
man  of  the  most  sterling  talents  extant. 

•*  *The  Corsair*  has  been  conceived, 
written,  published,  &c.  since  I  last  took  up 
this  journal  They  tell  me  it  has  great 
success; — it  was  written  con  amore,  and 
much  from  exittence,  Murray  is  satisfied 
with  its  progress;  and  if  the  public  are 
eouaDy  so  wim  the  perusal,  there's  an  end 
or  the  matter. 

•*NIiieo»ckNk. 
''Been  to  Hanson's  on  business.  Saw 
Rogers,  and  had  a  note  from  Lady  Melbourne, 
who  says,  it  is  said  I  am  'much  out  of 
spirits.',  I  wonder  if  I  really  am  or  not  ?  I 
have  certainly  enough  of  *  that  perilous  stuff 
which  weighs  upon  the  heart,'  and  it  is 
better  they  should  believe  it  to  be  the  result 
of  these  attacks  than  of  the  real  cause ;  but 

—  ay,  ay,  always  but,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

"  Hobhouse  has  told  me  ten  thousand 
anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  all  good  and  true. 
My  friend  H.  is  the  most  entertaining  of 
companions,  and  a  fine  fellow  to  boot. 

"  Redde  a  little — wrote  notes  and  letters, 
and  am  alone,  which  Locke  says  b  bad 
company.  '  Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle.'  ^ — 
Uml  —  the  idleness  is  troublesome;  but  I 
can't  see  so  much  to  regret  in  the  solitude. 

TIm  foUowing  Is  a  tpedmen  of  ttM  temu  In  whldi 
tiwM  p«r^  icribes  could  UwD  speakofoneofUieiDatten 
of  Bn^ish  soog:  — **  Tb^  might  hare  slept  In  obUvloo 
with  Lord  Carlisle's  Dramas  and  Lord  Byron's  ^oems.** 

—  **  Some  certainly  extol  Lord  Byron's  Poem  much,  but 
most  of  tlie  beat  Judges  place  his  Lordship  rather  low  in 
tlie  list  of  oar  minor  poets.** 

1  [See  Worki,  p.  553.] 

s  [The  battle  of  Brienne  was  fought*  Feb.  1. 1814.] 

3  [By  fire,  on  the  19th  of  February.] 

*  [**  We  are  informed  from  Tery  good  authority*  that 
as  soon  as  Uie  House  of  Lords  meet  again,  a  Peer  of  Tery 
independent  principles  and  character  intends  to  give 
nodee  of  a  motion  occasioned  by  a  late  spontaneous 
avowal  of  a  copy  of  Terses  by  Lord  Byron,  addressed  to 
the  Princeas  Charlotte  of  Wales,  in  which  he  has  taken 
the  most  unwarrantaUe  liberties  with  her  august  ikther's 
charartfir  and  conduct :  this  motion  being  of  a  personal 
nature,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  give  the  noble  Satirist  some 


The  more  I  see  of  men,  the  less  I  like  them. 
If  I  could  but  say  so  of  women  too,  aU 
would  be  well.  Vhiy  can't  I  ?  I  am  now 
six-and-twenty ;  my  passions  have  had 
enough  to  cool  them ;  my  affections  more 
than  enough  to  wither  them,  —  and  yet  •— 
and  yet — always  »^  and  but — 'Excellent 
well,  you  are  a  fisnmonger — get  thee  to  a 
nunnery.' — '  They  fool  me  to  tiie  top  of  my 
bent.' 


"  Beran  a  letter,  which  I  threw  into  the 
fire.  Kedde — but  to  little  purpose.  Did 
not  visit  Hobhouse,  as  I  promised  and 
ought.  No  matter,  the  loss  is  mine.  Smoked 
cigars. 

"Napoleon I — this  week  will  decide  his 
fiite.  All  seems  against  him ;  but  I  believe 
and  hope  he  will  win  —  at  le«st,  beat  back 
the  invaders.  What  right  have  we  to  pre- 
scribe sover^ms  to  France?  Oh  for  a 
Republic!  'Brutus,  thou  sleepest.'  Hob- 
house abounds  in  continental  anecdotes  of 
this  extraordinary  man  ;  all  in  favour  of  lus 
intellect  and  courage,  but  against  his  don- 
hommie.  No  wonder; — how  should  he, 
who  knows  mankind  well,  do  other  than 
despise  and  abhor  them  ? 

"The  greater  the  e^quality,  the  more  im- 
partially evil  is  distributed,  and  becomes 
lighter  by  the  division  among  so  many  — 
therefore,  a  Republic ! 

"  More  notes  from  Madame  de  Stael  un- 
answered— and  so  they  shall  remain.  I 
admire  her  abilities,  but  reallv  her  society  is 
overwhelming -^  an  avalanche  that  buries 
one  in  glittering  nonsense  —  all  snow  and 


6>= 


Shall  I  go  to  Mackintosh's  on  Tuesday? 
uml  —  I  did  not  go  to  Marquis  Lans- 
downe's,  nor  to  Miss  Berry's,  though  both 
are  pleasant.    So  is   Sir  James's, — but  I 

days'  notice,  that  he  may  prepare  himself  for  his  defence 
against  a  charge  of  so  aggravated  a  nature,**  Ite. — 
lfoni«vPo«#,Feb.l8.] 

ft  C**  SoUtode,**  said  the  Doctor  one  day,  **  Is  dangerous 
to  reason,  without  being  IkTourable  to  virtue :  pleasures 
of  some  sort  are  necessary  to  the  intellectual  as  to  the 
corporeal  health ;  and  those  who  resist  gaiety  wHl  be 
likely,  for  the  most  part,  to  fidl  a  sacrifice  to  appetite ; 
for  the  solicitations  of  sense  are  always  at  hand,  and  a 
dram  to  a  vacant  and  sditary  person  is  a  speedy  and 
seducing  reUef."— **  Remember,"  continued  be,  **  that 
the  solitary  mortal  Is  certainly  luxurious,  probably  super- 
stitious, and  possibly  mad :  the  mind  stagnates  for  want 
of  employment,  grows  morbid,  and  is  extinguished  like 
a  candle  in  foul  air.  *  All  Is  best,'  says  Cheyne,  *  as  It 
has  been,  excepting  the  errors  of  our  own  tnm  will.* 
Burton  concludes  his  lo^g  book  upon  mdancholy  wlA 
this  important  precept—*  Jbiftotfaoiaary,  be  not  UU* 
Remember  Cheyne's  position,  and  observe  Burton's  pre- 
cept.'*—JoAiuMiaaiM,  p.  86.] 
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don't  know — I  believe  one  is  not  the  better 
for  parties  ;  at  least,  unless  some  regnante  is 
there. 

"  I  wonder  how  the  deuce  any  body  could 
make  such  a  world  ;  for  what  purpose  dan- 
dies, for  instance,  were  ordained  —  and  kings 

—  and  fellows  of  colleges  —  and  women  of 
*  a  certain  age ' — and  many  men  of  any  age — 
and  myself  mOst  of  all ! 

**  *  DiTesne  prisco  natuf  ab  Inacho. 
Nil  interest,  an  pauper,  et  infimi 
De  gente,  sab  dio  moreris, 
Victima  nil  miserantis  Ord. 
Omnes  eodem  cogimur,*  ftc.  ^ 

*•  Is  there  any  thing  beyond  ? — who  knows  ? 
He  that  can't  tell.  Who  tells  that  there  tr  f 
He  who  don't  know.  And  when  shall  he 
know  ?  perhaps,  when  he  don't  expect,  and 
generally  when  he  don't  wish  it.  In  this 
kst  respect,  however,  all  are  not  alike :  it 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  education, — 
something  upon  nerves  and  habits  —  but 
most  upon  digestion. 

**  Satnrdaj,  Feb.  19. 
**  Just  returned  from  seeing  Kean  in  Rich- 
ard.   By  Jove,  he  is  a  soul !     Life — nature 

—  truth  without  exaggeration  or  diminution. 
Kemble's  Hamlet  is  perfect ;  —  but  Hamlet 
is  not  Nature.  Richard  is  a  man ;  and 
Kean  is  Richard.  Now  to  my  own  concerns. 

'*  Went  to  Waited  Teeth  are  all  right 
and  white ;  but  he  savs  that  I  grind  them  in 
my  sleep  and  chip  tde  edget.  That  same 
sleep  is  no  friend  of  mine,  though  I  court 
him  sometimes  for  half  the  twenty-four. 

'*  February  90. 

**  Got  up  and  tore  out  two  leaves  of  this 
Journal  —  I  don't  know  why.  Hodgson 
just  called  and  gone.  He  has  much  bon^ 
hommie  with  his  other  good  qualities,  and 
more  talent  than  he  has  yet  had  credit  for 
beyond  his  circle. 

*'  An  invitation  to  dine  at  Holland  House 
to  meet  Kean.    He  is  worth  meetmg ;  and 


1  [**  Whether  you  boast  a  monarch's  birth. 

While  wealth  unbounded  round  jrou  flows. 
Or  poor,  and  sprung  flrom  Tulgar  earth, 

Ko  pity  for  his  Tictim  Pluto  knows. 
We  all  must  tread  the  paths  of  (kte. 
And  erer  shakes  the  mortal  urn. 
Whose  lot  embarks  us,  soon  or  late. 
On  Charon's  boat,  ah  !  nerer  to  return.** 

Fkancis.] 

>  [**  Kean  enjoyed  a  beef-steak  at  the  Coal-Hole,  or  a 
deril  or  a  grill  at  one  of  the  small  Uvems  near  the 
theatre ;  but  the  dress  and  ceremony,  and  good  bebavlour 
Incident  to  *  company*  overset  him  altogether.  He 
▼islted  Lord  Byron  (then  his  great  admirer)  very  re- 
luctantiy." —Proctor's  Lffe  qfJCtam,  toL  ii.  p.  140. 


I  hope,  by  getting  into  good  society,  he  will 
be  prevent^  from  falling  like  Cooke.  *  He 
is  greater  now  on  the  stage,  and  off  he  should 
never  be  less.  There  is  a  stupid  and  under- 
rating criticism  upon  him  in  one  of  the 
newspapers.  I  tnought  that,  last  night, 
though  great,  he  rather  under-acted  more 
than  the  first  time.  This  may  be  the  effect 
of  these  cavils ;  but  I  hope  he  has  more 
sense  than  to  mind  them.  He  cannot  ex- 
pect to  maintain  his  present  eminence,  or  to 
advance  still  higher,  without  the  envy  of  his 
greenroom  fellows,  and  the  nibbling  of  their 
admirers.  But,  if  he  don't  beat  mem  all, 
why  then — merit  hath  no  purchase  in  *  these 
coster-monger  days.' 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  a  talent  for  the  drama ; 
I  would  write  a  tragedy  now.  But  no,  —  it 
is  gone.  Hodgson  talks  of  one, —  he  will  do 
it  well ;  —  and  I  think  M — e  [Moore]  should 
try.  He  has  wonderful  powers,  and  much 
variety;  besides,  he  has  hved  and  felt.  To 
write  so  as  to  bring  home  to  the  heart,  the 
heart  must  have  been  tried,  —  but,  perhaps, 
ceased  to  be  so.  While  you  are  under  die 
influence  of  passions,  you  only  feel,  but  can- 
not describe  them,  —  any  more  than,  when 
in  action,  you  could  turn  round  and  tell  the 
story  to  your  next  neighbour !  When  all  is 
over,  —  all,  all,  and  irrevocable, — trust  to 
memory  —  she  is  then  but  too  &ithfiil. 

"Went  out,  and  answered  some  letters, 
yawned  now  and  then,  and  redde  the  '  Rob- 
bers.* ^  Fine, — but  *  Fiesco'  is  better ' ;  and 
Alfieri  and  Monti's 'Aristodemo'6«»/.«  Tbey 
are  more  equal  than  the  Tedeschi  drama- 
tists. 

"  Answered  —  or  rather  acknowledged  — 
the  receipt  of  young  Reynolds's  poem,  Safie. 
The  lad  is  clever,  but  much  of  nis  thoughts 
are  borrowed,  —  whence,  the  Reviewers  may 
find  out. »  I  hate  discouraging  a  young  one ; 
and  I  think,  —  though  wild  and  more  oriental 
than  he  would  be,  had  he  seen  the  scenes 
where  he  haa  placed  his  tale,  —  that  he  has 
much  talent,  and,  certainly,  fire  enough. 


The  seqnd  of  the  actor's  story,  if  possible  a  stiU  sadder 
and  more  degrading  one  than  that  of  bis  wntnftK  pre- 
decessor G.  F.  Cooke,  is  given  with  aU  tendemeas  fay 
this  biographer.] 

a  [ScbUler's  "  Robbers"  and  ••  Fiesco"  have  bedi 
been  translated  bito  English  ;  the  former  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  latter  by  Messrs.  Noehden  and  Stoddart.] 

^f'Monti  owed  the  first  dilAiston  of  his  repotatiai  to 
his  *  Aristodemo,*  a  tragedy,  which  is  a  stock  play,  not- 
withstanding the  passion  and  interest  are  totally  mnHafil 
to  the  chief  character." .-  Hobbousb.] 

*  [Safie,  a  poem  by  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  Bsq^  ta 
imitation  of  Lord  Byron,  was  published  In  1814.  For 
Lord  Byron's  flrieodly  letter  of  advice  to  the  yoothM 
author,  see  Btbonuma.] 
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**  Recenred  a  very  singular  epistle ;  and 
the  mode  of  its  conveyance,  through  Lord 
H.'8  handsy  as  curious  as  the  letter  itself 
But  it  was  gratifying  and  pretty. 

**  Sonday,  F^nuiy  27. 

"  Here  I  am,  alone,  instead  of  dining  at 
Lord  H.'s,  where  I  was  asked,  —  but  not  in- 
clined to  go  any  where.  Hobhouse  savs  I 
am  ^wing  a  loup  garott,  —  a  solitary  hob- 
gobhn.  l¥ue  ; — '  I  am  mj^self  alone/  The 
last  week  has  been  passed  in  reading — see- 
ing plays — now  and  then  visitors — some- 
times yawning  and  sometimes  si^^iing,  but  no 
wiidnff, — save  of  letters.  If  I  could  always 
read,  I  should  never  feel  the  want  of  society. 
Do  I  re«ret  it  ?  — um  I —  *  Man  delights  not 
me,*  and  only  one  woman — at  a  time. 

*'  There  is  something  to  me  very  softening 
in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  —  some  strange 
influence,  even  if  one  is  not  in  love  with  them 

—  which  I  cannot  at  all  account  for,  having 
no  very  high  opinion  of  the  sex.    But  yet, 

—  I  always  feel  in  better  humour  with  my- 
self and  every  thing  el8e,if  there  is  a  woman 
within  ken.  Even  Mrs.  Mule  >,  my  fire- 
lighter,— the  most  ancient  and  withered  of 
her  kind, — and  (except  to  myself)  not  the 
best-tempered — always  makes  me  laugh, — 
no  difficult  task  when  I  am  *  i'  the  vein.' 

"  Heigho  I  I  would  I  were  in  mine  island  I 

—  I  am  not  well ;  and  yet  I  look  in  good 
health.  At  times,  I  fear, '  I  am  not  in  my 
D&rfect  mind ; '  •—  and  yet  my  heart  and  head 
have  stood  many  a  crash,  and  what  should 
ail  them  now  ?  They  preyupon  themselves, 
and  I  am  sick  —  sick  —  'Pnthee,  imdo  this 
button  —  why  should  a  cat,  a  rat,  a  dog  have 
life  —  and  thou  no  life  at  all?'*  Six-and- 
twenty  years,  as  they  call  them,  why,  I  might 
and  should  have  been  a  Pasha  by  this  time. 
'  I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun.'^ 


*  This  radent  hontemald,  of  whoie  gaunt  and  witch- 
Ilk*  apfMarance  it  would  be  impoMible  to  convey  any 
idea  but  tqr  thependl,  Airnished  one  among  the  nume- 
rous Instances  of  Lord  Byron's  proneness  to  attach  him- 
self to  any  thhug,  howerer  homely,  that  had  once  enlisted 
bis  good  nature  hi  Its  behalf,  and  become  associated  with 
Iris  tfaoogfats.  He  first  fbund  this  old  woman  at  his 
lodgings  in  Bennet  Street,  where,  for  a  whole  season, 
ahe  was  the  perpetual  scarecrow  of  his  Tlsitors.  When, 
next  year,  he  took  chambers  in  Albany,  one  of  the  great 
advantages  which  his  friends  looked  to  in  the  change  was, 
that  they  should  get  rid  of  this  phantom.  But,  no,— 
there  she  was  again  —he  had  actually  brought  her  with 
him  from  Bennet  Street.  The  following  year  saw  him 
married,  and,  with  a  regular  establishment  of  servants, 
In  Piccadilly;  and  here,— as  Mrs.  Mule  had  not  made 
her  appearance  to  any  of  the  visitors,  —  it  was  concluded, 
rashly,  that  the  witch  had  vanished.  One  of  those 
friends,  however,  who  had  most  fondly  hidulged  in  this 
persuasion,  hiqypening  to  call  one  day  when  all  the  male 
^lart  of  the  estahflshmeni  were  abroad,  saw,  to  his  dismay. 


**  Buonaparte  is  not  yet  beaten  ;  but  has 
rebutted  Biucher,  and  repiqued  Schwartzen- 
bur^.  ^  This  it  is  to  have  a  head.  If  he 
again  wins, '  Vas  victis ! ' 

**  Sunday.  March  6. 

"  On  Tuesday  last  dined  with  Rogers,  — 
Madame  de  Stael,  Mackintosh,  Sheridan, 
Erskine,  and  Payne  Knight,  Lady  Donegal, 
and  MissR.  there.  Sheridan  told  a  very 
good  story  of  himself  and  Madame  de  Re- 
camier's  handkerchief;  Erskine  a' few  stories 
of  himself  only.  She  is  going  to  write  a  big 
book  about  England,  she  says  ;  — I  believe 
her.  Asked  by  her  how  I  Hked  Miss  *  **8 
[Edgeworth's]  thing,  called  ♦  ♦  [Patronage], 
and  answered  (very  sincerely)  that  I  thoi^t 
it  very  bad  for  her,  and  worse  than  any  of  the 
others.  Afterwards  thought  it  possible  Lady 
Donegal  ^  being  Irish,  might  be  a  patroness 
of  *  ♦  [Miss  Ed^eworthl,  and  was  rather 
sorry  for  my  opimon,  as  I  hate  putting  peo- 
ple mto  ftissesy  either  with  themselves  or 
their  favourites ;  it  looks  as  if  one  did  it  on 
purpose.  The  party  went  off  very  well,  and 
the  fish  was  very  much  to  my  gusto.  But 
we  got  up  too  soon  after  the  women ;  and 
Mrs.  Connne  always  lingers  so  long  after 
dinner  that  we  wish  her  m —  the  drawing- 
room. 

*<  To-day  C.  [Campbell]  called,  ^d  while 
sitting  here  in  came  Merivale.  ^  During  our 
colloquy^  C.  ^ignorant  that  Merivale  was 
the  writer)  abused  the  'mawkishness  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  of  Orimm*s  Corres- 
pondence.' I  (knowing  the  secret)  changed 
the  conversation  as  soon  as  I  coula  ;  and  C. 
went  away,  quite  convinced  of  having  made 
the  most  &vourable  impression  on  his  new 
acquaintance.  Merivale  is  luckily  a  very 
good-natured  fellow,  or,  Ood  he  knows  what 
might  have  been  engendered  firom  such  a  mali^ 

the  door  opened  by  the  same  grim  personage,  improved 
considerably  in  point  of  habiliments  since  he  last  saw  her, 
and  keeping  pace  with  the  increased  scale  of  her  master's 
household,  as  a  new  peruke,  and  other  symptoms  of  pro- 
motion,  testified.  When  asked  *'  how  he  came  to  carry 
this  old  woman  about  with  him  from  place  to  place." 
Lord  Byron's  only  answer  was,  **  The  poor  old  devil  was 
so  kind  to  me." 

s  [**  Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life. 

And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?  *'—  Lear,  act  v.  sc.  8.] 

»  ["  I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 

And  wish  the.  estate  of  the  world  were  now  undone.** 
Maebetk.actj.MC.b.} 

4  [Napoleon  fought  the  battle  of  Nangis  agafaist  Biucher 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1814,  and  that  of  Montereau 
against  Prince  Schwartsenburg  on  the  following  day.] 

»>  [The  Uarquis  of  Donegal  married,  in  1795,  Anna, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  May,  hart.] 

•  [J.  H.  Merivale,  Esq.,  author  of  **  Orlando  fai  Ron- 
cesvalles,"  &c  &c ;  now  one  of  the  Commlksioners  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.] 
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prop.    I  did  not  look  at  him  while  this  was 
^  on,  but  I  felt  like  a  coal  —  for  I  like 

[envale,  as  well  as  the  article  in  question. 

**  Asked  to  Lady  Keith's »  to-morrow 
evening — I  think  I  will  go ;  but  it  is  the 
first  party  invitation  I  have  accepted  this 
'  season/  as  the  learned  Fletcher  called  it, 
when  that  voungest  brat  of  Lady  *  **8  cut 
my  eve  and  cheek  open  with  a  misdirected 
pebble  —  'Never  mind,  my  Lord,  the  scar 
will  be  gone  before  the  season:*  as  if  one's 
eye  was  of  no  importance  in  the  mean  time. 

*'  Lord  Erskine  called,  and  gave  me  his 
fiunous  pamphlet  >,  with  a  marginal  note  and 
corrections  m  his  handwriting.  Sent  it  to 
be  bound  superbly,  and  shall  treasure  it. 

'*  Sent  my  fine  print  of  Napoleon  to  be 
fi-amed.  It  is  firamed  ;  and  the  Emperor  be- 
comes his  robes  as  if  he  had  been  hatched 
in  them. 

''March  7. 

**  Rose  at  seven  —  ready  by  half-past  eight 

—  went  to  Mr.  Hanson's,  Berkeley  Square 

—  went  to  church  with  his  eldest  daugnter, 
Bfary  Anne  (a  eood  girl),  and  gave  her  away 
to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.  >  Saw  her  fidrly 
a  countess  —  congratulated  the  fiuniiy  and 
groom  (bride)  —  drank  a  bumper  of  wine 
(wholesome  Ferris)  to  thdr  felicity,  and  all 
that  —  and  came  home.  Asked  to  st^  to 
dinner,  but  could  not.  At  three  sat  to  Phil- 
lips for  fiu^es.  Called  on  Lady  M.  [Melbourne] 

—  I  like  her  so  well,  that  I  always  stay  too 
long.    (Mem.  to  mend  of  that.) 

**  Passed  the  eveningwith  Hobhouse,  who 
has  begun  a  poem,  wmch  promises  hkhly  ; 

—  wish  he  would  go  on  with  it.  Heard 
some  curious  extracts  fi-om  a  life  of  Morosini, 
the  blundering  Venetian,  who  blew  up  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  with  a  bomb,  and  be 
d — d  to  him !  Waxed  sleepy  — just  come 
home  —  must  go  to  bed,  and  am  engaged  to 
meet  Sheridan  to-morrow  at  Rogers's. 

**  Queer  ceremony  that  same  of  marriage 

—  saw  many  abroad,  Greek  and  Catholic  — 
one,  at  homtf  many  years  ago.  There  be  some 
strange  phrases  m  the  prologue  (the  exhor- 
tation), which  made  me  turn  away,  not  to 
laugh  in  the  &ce  of  the  surpliceman.  Made 
one  blunder,  when  I  joined  the  hands  of  the 
happy — rammed  their  left  hands,  by  mistake, 

1  [HMter-MarU,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry 
Thrale,  Baq.,  of  Streatham,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
was  married.  In  1808,  to  Viscount  Keith.] 

*  [Thomas  Lord  Erskine  publlsbed,  In  1797.  a  pamphlet 
entitied  «« ▲  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
the  War  with  France,*'  which  Is  said  to  hare  gone 
through  forty-eight  editions.] 

»  [This  marriage  was  declared  null  in  IBSB;  a  Jury 
hartog  decided,  that  Lord  Portsmouth  was  not  compoi 
memtit  when  he  contracted  it.] 


0 


*  [Lord  Cochrane,  now  Bart  of  Dundonald,  vai  a- 
pelled  from  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  from  his  sest  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  early  part  of  1814,  in  ctm- 
sequence  of  having  been  fbund  guilty  by  the  Coutof 
King's  Bench  of  an  improper  manoeuTre  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  in  combination  with  his  uncle  Mr.  Cochnat 
Johnstone.  His  lordship's  career  as  a  sca  offoer  ksd 
been  before  that  unfortunate  time  lllustrioos,  and  it  ksi 
been  eren  more  so  sobsequently.] 

>  [Mrs.  Jordan  finaUy  retired  lirom  the  stage  in  IH^ 
and  died  at  St  Ckmd  in  July,  1816.] 


ihto  one  another.  Corrected  it — bustled 
back  to  the  altar-rail,  and  said  'Amen.' 
Portsmouth  responded  as  if  he  had  got  die 
whole  by  heart ;  and,  if  any  thing,  was  ra- 
ther before  the  priest.  It  is  now  midnight 
and        ♦  ♦  ♦. 

**  March  10.  Thor'sD^. 

*"  On  Tuesday  dined  with  Rogers,— Bfsck- ' 
intosh,  Sheridan,  Sharpe, — much  talk,  and 
good,  — all,  except  my  own  little  pratde- 1 
ment.    Much  of  old  tunes — Home  Tooke  j 
—  the  Trials — evidence  of -Sheridan,  and 
anecdotes  of  those  times,  when  /,  alas  1  was 
an  infimt    If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  would 
have  made  an  English  Lord  Edward  Fits- 
gerald. 

"Set  down  Sheridan  at  Brookes's,— 
where,  by  the  by,  he  could  not  have  well  set 
down  himself,  as  he  and  I  were  the  only 
drinkers.  Sherry  means  to  stand  for  West- 
minster, as  Cochrane «  (the  stock-jobbing 
hoaxer)  must  vacate,  ^rou^am  is  a  can- 
didate. I  fear  for  poor  dear  Sherry.  Bodi 
have  talents  of  the  highest  order,  but  the 
youngster  has  vf^  a  character.  WeshaUsee, 
if  he  lives  to  Sherry's  ase,  how  he  wiU  pass 
over  the  redhot  ploughshares  of  public  life. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  I  hate  to  see  the  otf 
ones  lose ;  {particularly  Sheridan,  notwith- 
standing all  his  TnSchttHcete. 

"  Received  many,  and  the  kindest,  thanb 
from  Lady  Portsmouth,  pare  and  mere,  for 
my  matclMnaking.  I  don't  regret  it,  as  she 
looks  the  countess  well,  and  is  a  very  good 
ffirl.  It  is  odd  how  wdl  she  carries  her  new 
honours.  She  looks  a  difierent  womanrsod 
high-bred,  too.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  ooold 
make  so  good  a  peeress. 

''Went  to  the  play  with  Hobhouse.  Mrs. 
Jordan  superlative  m  Hoyden  i,  and  Jones 
well  enough  in  Foppington.  What  fhytl 
what  wit  I — helas  I  Congreve  and  Vanbriigh 
are  your  only  comedy.  Our  soci^  is  too 
insipid  now  for  the  like  copy.  Would  wd 
go  to  Lady  Keith's.  Hobhouse  thought  it 
odd.  I  wonder  he  should  like  parties.  If 
one  is  in  love,  and  wants  to  break  a  com- 
mandment and  covet  any  thiiig  that  is  there, 
they  do  very  well.  But  to  go  out  amongit 
the  meite  herd,  without  a  motive,  pleasure 
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or  pursuit  — 'sdeath  I  *  I'U  none  of  it/  He 
told  me  an  odd  rejxnt,  —  that  /  am  the 
actual  Conrad,  the  yeritable  Corsair,  and  that 
part  of  m^  tiwrels  are  supposed,  to  hare  pass- 
ed in  privacy.  Uml  —  people  somedmes 
hit  near  the  truth;  but  never  the  whole  truth. 
H.  don't  know  what  I  was  about  the  year 
after  he  left  the  Levant ;  nor  does  any  one 

—  nor  —  nor — nor — however,  it  is  a  lie — 
but, '  I  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend 
that  lies  like  truth  I  ^ 

"  I  shall  have  letters  of  importance  to- 
morrow. Which,**,  **,or**?  heigho! 

—  •  *  is  in  mv  heart,  *  *  in  mv  head,  *  *  in 
my  eye,  and  the  single  one,  Heaven  knows 
where.  All  write,  and  will  be  answered. 
*  Since  I  have  crept  in  favour  with  myself,  I 
must  maintain  it ;'  but  /never  *  mistook  my 
person,'  though  I  think  others  have. 

**  *  *  called  to-day  in  great  despair  about 
his  mistress,  who  has  taken  a  freak  of*  *  *. 
He  began  a  letter  to  her,  but  was  obliged  to 
stop  short  —  I  fini^ed  it  for  him,  and  he 
copied  and  sent  it.  If  he  holds  out,  and 
keeps  to  my  instructions  of  affected  indiffer- 
ence, she  will  lower  her  colours.  U  she 
don't,  he  will,  at  least,  set  rid  of  her,  and  she 
don't  seem  much  worm  keepins.  But  the 
poor  lad  is  in  love — if  that  is  me  case,  she 
will  win.  When  they  once  discover  their 
power,7$iifto  e  la  nuuictx, 

'*  Sleepy,  and  mual  go  to  bed. 

**  TueMUy,  March  15. 
"  Dined  yesterday  with  Rogers,  Mackin- 
tosh, and  Sharpe.  ^eridan  could  not  come. 
Sharpe  told  several  very  amusing  anecdotes 
of  Henderson,  the  actor.  >  Stayed  (ill  late, 
and  came  home,  having  drunk  so  much  tea, 
ihat  I  did  not  get  to  sleep  till  six  this  morn- 
ing. R.  says  I  am  to  be  in  ^  Quarterly — 
cut  up,  I  presume,  as  they  '  hate  us  youth.' 
JPimpcrte,  As  Sharpe  was  passing  by  the 
doors  of  some  debatmg  socie^  (the  West- 
minster Forum),  in  his  way  to  dinner,  he 
.  saw  rubricked  on  the  walls  Scott s  name  and 
-mme — 'Which  the  best  poet?*  being  the 
question  of  the  evening ;  and  I  suppose  all 
toe  Templars  and  wotdd-be$  took  our 
rhymes  in  vain  in  the  course  of  the  contro- 
versy. Which  had  the  greater  show  of 
hands,  I  neither  know  nor  care  ;  but  I  feel 


1  [1%^  8>v<>t  Actor  and  amiable  and  ocoompUtbed  man 
died  in  1786,  in  hi*  thiitj-serenth  year.  In  Mr.  Sharpe's 
alegadl  little  Tolnme  of  **  Essays  "  will  be  found  an 
Interesting  letter  to  Henderson,  written  a  few  days  before 
his  deatb,  givteg  an  aooonnt  of  John  Kemble's  first  vg^ 
petmim  on  tbe  London  boards,  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet.  **  There  has  not,**  says  Mr.  Sharpe,**  been  such 
a  tnt  appearance  sbice  yours ;  yet  nature,  though  she 
baa  been  bountiM  to  him  in  figure,  has  denied  him  a 


the  coupling  of  the  ilames  as  a  compliment, 
—  though  I  think  Scott  deserves  better  com- 
pany. 

"  W.  W.  [Wedderi>um  Webster]  called  — 
Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Holland,  &c.  &c.  Wrote 
to  ♦  *  the  Corsair  report.  She  says  she 
don't  wonder,  since  •  Conrad  is  so  Uke*  It 
is  odd  that  one,  who  knows  me  so  thoroughly, 
should  tell  me  this  to  my  face.  However, 
if  she  don't  know,  nobody  can. 

"  fifackintosh  is,  it  seems,  the  writer  of  the 
defensive  letter  in  th^'Momine  Chronicle. 
If  so,  it  is  very  kind,  and  more  toan  I  did  for 
myself. «  * 

**  Told  Murray  to  secure  for  me  BandeUo's 
Italian  Novels  at  the  sale  to-morrow.  To 
me  they  will  be  nuts.  Redde  a  satire  on 
myself,  called  *  Anti-Byron,'  and  told  Mur- 
ray to  publish  it  if  he  liked.  The  object  of 
the  author  is  to  prove  me  an  atheist  and  a 
systematic  conspirator  against  law  and  go- 
vernment. Some  of  the  verse  is  good ;  the 
prose  I  dont  quite  understand.  He  asserts 
that  my  '  deleterious  works '  have  had  *  an 
effect  upon  civil  society,  which  requires,* 
&c.  &c,  occ.  and  his  own  poetry.  It  is  a 
lengthy  poem,  and  a  long  preface,  with  an 
harmonious  title-page.  Like  the  fly  in  the 
fable,  I  seem  to  have  got  upon  a  wheel  which 
makes  much  dust ;  but,  unlike  the  said  fly,  I 
do  not  take  i^  alt  for  my  own  raising. 

*•  A  letter  from  Bella  3,  which  I  answered. 
I  shall  be  in  love  with  her  again,  if  I  don't 
take  care. 

**  I  shall  begin  a  more  regular  system  of 
reading  soon. 

**  Thursday,  March  17. 

"I  have  been  sparring  with  Jackson  for 
exercise  this  morning ;  and  mean  to  continue 
and  renew  my  acquamtance  with  the  muffles. 
My  ch^t,  and  arms,  and  wind  are  in  very 
good  plight,  and  I  am  not  in  flesh.  I  used 
to  be  a  hard  hitter,  and  my  arms  are  very 
long  for  my  heigfit  (5  feet  8}  inches).  At 
any  rate,  exercise  is  good,  and  this  the  f  e- 
verest  of  all ;  fencing  and  the  broad-sword 
never  fatigued  me  half  so  much. 

"  Redde  the  •  Quarrels  of  Authors'  (an- 
other sort  of  sparring)  —  a  new  work,  by 
that  most  entertaining  and  researching  writer, 
Israeli    They  seem  to  be  an  irritable  set, 


& 


Toice.  Tou  haTe  been  so  long  wiAont  a  '  brother  near 
the  throne,'  that  it  will  perhaps  benefit  you  to  be  obliged 
to  bestir  yourself  in  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lord  Townley, 
and  Maskwdl ;  but  in  Lear,  Richard,  Falstaff,  and  Bene- 
dict, you  have  notlitng  to  fear,  notwithstanding  the 
known  fickleness  of  the  public,  and  its  great  lore  of  no- 
Tclty.'*— p.  19.] 

3    [See  Btroniana.] 

3  [Hiss  Milbanke,  afterwards  Lady  Byron.] 
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and  I  wish  myself  well  out  of  it.  '  Fll  not 
march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's 
flat.'  What  the  devil  had  I  to  do  with  scrib- 
bling f  It  is  too  late  to  inquire,  and  all  re- 
gret is  useless.  But,  an'  it  were  to  do  again, 
—  1  should  write  aeain,  I  suppose.  8uch 
is  human  nature,  at  least  my  share  of  it ;  — 
though  I  shall  think  better  of  myself^  if  I  have 
sense  to  stop  now.  If  I  have  a  wife,  and  that 
wife  has  a  son  —  by  any  body  —  I  will  bring 
up  mine  heir  in  the  most  anti*poetical  way — 
make  him  a  lawyer,  or  a  pirate,  or  — any  tmng. 
But,  if  he  writes  too,  I  shall  be  sure  he  is 
none  of  mine,  and  cut  him  off  with  a  Bank 
token.    Must  write  a  letter — three  o'clock. 

*•  Sonday,  March  90. 

"  I  intended  to  go  to  Lady  Hardwicke's  ■, 
but  won't.  I  always  b^in  the  day  with  a 
bias  towards  going  to  parties ;  but,  as  the 
evening  advances,  my  stimulus  foils,  and  I 
hardly  ever  go  out  —  and,  when  I  do,  always 
regret  it.  This  might  have  been  a  pleasant 
one  ;  —  at  least,  the  hostess  is  a  very  superior 
woman.  Lady  Lansdowne's^  to  morrow — 
Lady  Heathcote's  '  Wednesday.  Um !  —  I 
must  spur  myself  into  going  to  some  of  them, 
or  it  will  look  like  rudeness,  and  it  is  better 
to  do  as  other  people  do  —  confound  them ! 

"  Redde  Machiavel,  parts  of  Chardin,  and 
Sismondi,  and  Bandello  —  by  starts.  Redde 
the  Edinburgh,  44,  just  come  out.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  article  on  'Edgeworth's 
Patronage,'  I  have  gotten  a  hi^  compliment, 
I  perceive.  <  Wh^er  this  is  creditable  to 
me,  I  know  not ;  but  it  does  honour  to  the 
editor,  because  he  once  abused  me.  Many 
a  man  will  retract  praise ;  none  but  a  high- 
spirited  mind  will  revoke  its  censure,  or  can 
praise  the  man  it  has  once  attacked.  I  have 
often,  since  mv  return  to  England,  heard  Jef- 
frey most  highly  commended  by  those  who 
know  him  for  things  independent  of  his  ta- 
lents.   I  admire  mm  £or  t/ds  —  not  because 

t  [PUUp  Yofke.  third  Bart  of  Hardwlcke,  married,  In 
1782,  EUxabeUi,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarret.] 

*  [LoaiM'Emina,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester, 
waa  married,  in  1808,  to  the  Uarqnis  of  Lanadowoe,  at 
that  Ume  Lord  Henry  Petty.] 

>  [Catharine-Sf^hia,  daughter  of  John  Manners,  Eiq., 
of  Granthom-Grange,  co.  Lincoln:  she  was  married,  in 
1798.  to  Sh-  Gilbert  Heathcote.] 

*  [**  It  is  no  slight  consolation  to  us,  whOe  suflbring 
under  alternate  reproaches  for  Ul-tlmed  severity,  and 
ioiudidous  praise,  to  reflect  that  no  very  mlschierous 
efltets  have  as  yet  resulted  to  the  literature  of  the  country, 
ft-om  this  imputed  misbehaviour  on  our  part.  Powerful 
genius,  we  are  persuaded,  will  not  be  repressed  even  by 
uiUust  castigation ;  nor  will  the  most  excessive  praise 
that  can  be  lavished  by  sincere  admiration  ever  abate  the 
eflbrtoUiat  are  fitted  to  attahi  to  exceUence.  Our  alleged 
severity  upon  a  youthAd  production  has  not  prevented 


he  has  praised  me  (I  have  been  so  praisecl 
elsewhere  and  abused,  alternately,  that  mere 
habit  has  rendered  me  as  indifferent  to  both 
as  a  man  at  twenty-six  can  be  to  any  tkang), 
but  because  he  is,  perhaps,  the  onfy  man  who, 
under  the  relations  in  which  he  and  I  atanci, 
or  stood,  with  regard  to  each  other,  would 
have  had  the  liberality  to  act  thus ;  none 
but  a  great  soul  dare^l  hazard  it.  &  The  heifiit 
on  which  he  stands  has.  not  made  him  giddy  ; 
—  a  little  scribbler  would  have  gone  on  ca- 
villing to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  As  to  die 
justice  of  his  panegyric,  that  is  matter  of 
taste.  Hiere  are  plenty  to  question  it,  and 
glad,  too,  of  the  opportunity. 

**  Lord  Erskine  called  to-day.  He  means 
to  carry  down  his  reflections  on  the  war — 
or  rather  wars  —  to  the  present  day.  I  trust 
that  he  wilL  Must  send  to  Mr.  Murray  to 
get  the  binding  of  my  copy  of  his  pampiilet 
finished,  as  Lord  £.  has  promised  me  to 
correct  it,  and  add  some  mai^inal  notes  to 
it.  Any  thine  in  his  handwriting  will  be  a 
treasure^  which  will  gather  compound  interest 
from  years.  Erskine  has  hi^  expectations 
of  ]V^kintosh*s  promised  History.  Un- 
doubtedly it  must  be  a  classic,  when  finished. 

'*  Span^  with  Jackson  again  yesterday 
momi^,  and  shall  to-morrow.  I  fed  all  the 
better  for  it,  in  spirits,  though  my  arms  and 
shoulders  are  v^  stiff  firom  it,  Mem.  to 
attend  the  pugilistic  dinner  :  —  Marquess 
Huntley*  is  m  the  chair. 

**  Lord  Erskine  thinks  that  ministers  niust 
be  in  peril  of  goin^  out.  So  much  die  better 
for  him.  To  me  it  is  the  same  who  are  in 
or  out ;  —  we  want  something  more  than  a 
change  of  ministers,  and  some  day  we  will 
have  it. 

**  I  remember?,  in  riding  fiY>m  Chrisso  to  i 
Castri  (Delphos),  along  the  sides  of  Par- 
nassus, I  saw  six  eagles  in  the  air.    It  is 
uncommon  to  see  so  many  together ;  and  it 
was  the  number — not  the  species,  which  is 


the  noUe  author  from  becoming  the  first  poet  of  fab 
tim%,**—Bdinb.  Bev.  voL  xxiL  p.  416.] 

•  [ **  All  our  UtUe  feuds,  at  least  aU  mine, 

X>ear  Jeffrey,  once  my  mo<t  redoubted  foe 
(as  fisr  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine, 

To-make  such  puppets  of  us  things  bekm,) 
▲re  over :  Here's  a  health  to  *  Auld  Lan^  Syner 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Your  fiu^e— but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  tnm  my  soul.** 

Jkm  Jaum,  c  z.  st.  16.] 

•  [Afterwards  fifth,  and  last,  Duke  of  Gordon.  He 
died  in  May,  1836.] 

7  Part  of  this  passage  has  been  already  extracted,  but 
I  have  allowed  it  to  remain  here  in  iu  origin^  posltioD. 
on  account  of  the  singularly  sudden  manner  in  whldk  it 
is  hitroduced. 
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common  enough — that  excited  my  atten* 
tion.  • 

''The  kat  bird  I  ever  fired  at  was  an 
eaglet,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
near  Vostitza.  It  was  only  wounded,  and 
I  tried  to  save  it,  the  eye  was  so  bright ; 
but  it  pined,  and  died  in  a  few  days  ;  and  I 
never  did  since,  and  never,  will,  attempt  the 
death  of  another  bird.  I  wonder  what  put 
these  two  things  into  my  head  just  now  r  I 
have  been .  reading  Sismondi,  and  there  is 
nothing  there  that  could  induce  the  reool- 
lectbn, 

"I  am  mightily  taken  with  Braccio  di 
Montone,  Giovanni  Gkdeazzo,  and  Eccelino. 
But  the  last  is  not  Bracdaferro  (of  the  same 
name).  Count  of  Ravenna,  whose  history  I 
want  to  trace.  There  is  a  fine  engraving  in 
Lavater,  from  a  picture  by  Fuseli,  of  that 
Ezzelin,  over  the  body  of  Meduna,  punished 
by  him  for  a  hitch  in  her  constancy  during 
his  absence  in  the  Crusades.  He  was  right 
— but  I  want  to  know  the  story.* 

«'  Tuesday,  llarch  2S. 

**  Last  night,  jtMirfy  at  Lansdowne  House. 
To-night, /Mir(y  at  Lady  Charlotte  Greville's' 
—  deplonible  waste  of  time,  and  something 
of  temper.  Nothing  imparted^ — nothing 
acquired — talking  without  ideas  :  —  if  any 
thing  like  thought  m  my  mind,  it  was  not  on 
the  subjects  on  which  we  were  gabbling. 
Hei^u)  I — and  in  this  way  half  London  pas$ 
what  is  called  life.  To-morrow  there  is 
Ladv  Heathcote*8  —  shall  I  go?  yes  —  to 
punish  myself  for  not  having  a  pursuit. 

"Let  me  see — what  did  I  see?  The 
only  person  who  much  struck  me  was  Lady 
S  ♦  ♦  d's  [Stafford's^]  eldest  daughter.  Lady 
C.  L.3  [Charlotte  Leveson.]  They  say  she 
is  not  pretty.  I  don't  know — every  thing 
is  pre^y  that  pleases ;  but  there  is  an  air  of 

>  [In  bU  Diary  for  1821,  Lord  Byron  sayt,  **  I  saw  a 
flight  ef  liMftv  eaglet  <  HoUioase  says  they  were  Tttltnres, 
at  least  in  conversation),  and  I  seised  the  omen.  On 
Che  day  before,  I  composed  the  lines  to  Parnassus,  and 
on  beholding  the  birds  had  a  hope  that  ApoUo  had 
accq)ted  my  homage/' —  See  fVorks,  p.  U.] 

*  [Foseli's  picture  of  Exielin  Bracdaferro  musing 
over  Meduna,  slain  by  him  for  disloyalty  during  his 
afaeenoe  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1780.  Mr.  Knowles,  in  his  Life  of  the 
painter,  relates  the  following  anecdote :  —  **  Fuseli  tee- 
qoenUy  invented  the  subject  of  his  pictures  without  the 
aid  of  the  poet  or  historian,  as  in  his  composition  of 
EzxeUn,  Belisaire,  and  some  others:  these  he  deno- 
minated '  philosophical  ideas  intuitive,  or  sentiment  per- 
sonified.* On  one  occasion  he  was  much  amused  by  the 
following  Inquiry  of  Lord  Byron  :  '  I  have  been  looking 
in  vain,  Mr.  Fuseli,  for  some  months,  in  the  poets  and 
historians  of  Italy,  for  the  subject  of  your  picture  of 
Easelin :  pray  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  *    *  Only  in  my 
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toul  about  her — and  her  colour  changes  — 
and  there  is  that  shyness  of  the  antelope 
(which  I  delight  in)  in  her  manner  so  mucn, 
that  1  observ^  her  more  than  I  did  anv  other 
woman  in  the  rooms,  and  only  looked  at  any 
thing  else  when  I  Uiought  she  might  per^ 
ceive  and  feel  embarrassed  by  my  scrutiny. 
After  all,  there  may  be  something  of  associ- 
ation in  this.  She  is  a  friend  of  Augusta's, 
and  whatever  she  loves  I  can't  help  liking. 

*'  Her  mother,  the  Marchioness,  talked  to 
me  a  little ;  and^  I  was  twenty  times  on  the 
point  of  askmg  her  to  introduce  me  to  tafiUe, 
but  I  stopped  short.  This  comes  of  that 
afihiy  with  the  Carlisles* 

"  Earl  Grev  told  me  lau^ingly  of  a  para- 
graph in  the  last  Moniteur,  which  has  stated, 
among  other  symptoms  of  rebellion,  some 
particulars  of  the  sensation  occasioned  in  all 
our  government  gazettes  by  the  *  tear'  lines, 
— onli/  amplifying,  in  its  re-statement,  an 
epigram  (by  the  by,  no  epigram  except  in 
the  Greek  acceptation  of  the  word)  into  a 
roman,  I  wonder  the  Couriers,  &c.  &c., 
have  not  translated  that  part  of  the  Moni- 
teur,  with  additional  comments.^ 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  reouested 
Fuseli  to  paint  firom  *  The  Corsair,' — ^leaving 
to  him  tne  choice  of  any  passage  for  the 
sutyect :  so  Mr.  Locke  tells  me.  Tired, 
jaded,  selfish,  and  supine  —  must  go  to  bed. 

**  Romany  at  least  Romance,  means  a  song 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Spanish.  I. suppose 
this  is  the  Moniteur's  meaning,  unless  he  has 
confused  it  with  *  The  Corsair.' 

**  Albany,  March  38. 
"  This  night  got  into  my  new  apartments  7, 
rented  of  Lord  Althorpe,  on  a  lease  of  seven 
years.  Spacious,  and  room  for  my  books 
and  sabres.  In  the  house,  too,  another  ad- 
vantage.   The  last  few  days,  or  whole  week 

brain,  my  Lord,*  was  the  answer ;  *  for  I  Invented  it.*  '* 
.VoLLp.'IOS.] 

3  Daughter  of  William-Henry  Cavendish,  thbd  Duke 
of  Portland,  married,  in  1798,  to  Charles  GrevUle,  Esq.3 

*  [Now  Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland ;  188&] 

3  [Now  Countess  of  Surrey :  1838.] 

<  C*  On  vient  de  publler  i  Londres  une  caricature 
insolente  et  grostidre  contre  le  mariage  proiJet6  de.  la 
Princesse  de  Galles  avec  le  Prince  d' Orange.  En  com- 
mentant  cette  gravure,  le  Toum  Talk  a  os6  avancer,  que 
la  Princesse  Charlotte  d^teste  son  epoux  ftitur,  ct  que 
ses  veritables  affections  £taient  sacrifices  i  des  ▼ues 
poUtiques.  Le  Lord  Byron  a  f!ait  de  ce  bruit  populaire 
le  suJet  d'ane  romance.**  —  MoHiteur.} 

7  [In  1808  Albany  House  in  Piccadilly,  long  occupied 
1^  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  was  converted  into 
sets  of  chambers  for  single  gentlemen,  and  the  gardens 
behind  were  also  built  over  with  additional  suites  of 
rooms.  Those  of  Lord  Byron  were  in  the  original  house 
on  the  ground  floor.  Mo.  2.  j 
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have  been  very  abstemious,  regular  in  exer- 
cise, and  yet  verv  imwelL 

••  Yesterday,  dined  tete-tUete  at  the  Cocoa » 
with  Scrope  Davies  —  sat  from  six  till  mid- 
night —  orank  between  us  one  bottle  of 
cluunpagne  and  six  of  claret,  neither  of  which 
wines  ever  affect  me.  Offered  to  take 
Scrope  home  in  mv  carriage ;  but  he  was 
tipsy  and  pious,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
hun  on  his  knees  praving  to  I  know  not 
what  purpose  or  pagod.  No  headach,  nor 
sickness,  that  night  nor  to-<lay.  Got  up,  if 
any  thing,  earlier  than  usual — sparred  with 
Jackson  ad  sudorem^  and  have  been  much 
better  in  health  than  for  many  days.  I  have 
heard  nothing  more  from  Scrope.  Yester- 
day paid  him  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
rounds,  a  debt  of  some  standing,  and  which 
wished  to  have  paid  before.  My  mind  is 
much  relieved  by  the  removal  of  that 
debit. 

**  Augusta  wants  me  to  make  it  up  with 
Carlisle.  I  have  refused  every  body  else, 
but  I  can't  deny  her  any  thine ;  —so  I  must 
e*en  do  it,  though  I  had  as  lief  '  drink  up 
Eisel — eat  a  crocodile.'*  Let  me  see  — 
Ward,  the  Hollands,  the  Lambs,  Rogers,  &c 
&c. — every  body,  more  or  less,  have  been 
trying  for  the  last  two  years  to  accommodate 
tms  couplet  quarrel,  to  no  purpose.  I  shall 
laugh  if  Augusta  succeeds. 

**  Redde  a  little  of  many  things  —  shall 
get  in  all  my  books  to-morrow.  Luckily  this 
room  will  hold  them — with  'ample  room 
and  verge,  &c.  the  characters  of  hell  to 
trace.' 3  I  must  set  about  some  emplo}inent 
soon ;  my  heart  begins  to  eat  ttoe^  again. 

••Aprils. 
**  Out  of  town  six  days.  On  my  return, 
find  my  poor  little  pagod.  Napoleon,  pushed 
off  his  pedestal ; — the  thieves  are  in  Paris. 
It  is  his  own  fiuilt.  Like  Milo,  he  would 
rend  the  oak** ;  but  it  closed  again,  wedged 
his  hands,  and  now  the  beasts  —  Hon,  besir. 


>  [A  dub  established  about  a  century  ago.  In  St. 
James's  Street.] 

*  IHamUt,  act  t.  sc.  2.] 

>  C0ra7*s  Bard.] 

*  He  adopted  this  thought  afterwards  in  his  Ode  to 
Napoleon,  as  well  as  most  of  the  historical  examples,  In 
the  fUlowing  paragraph  i 

[**  He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak, 
Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound  i 
Chain'd  by  the  trunk  be  vahily  broke- 
Alone  —how  look'd  he  round  ?  " 

See  Workit  p.  461.] 

*  ["  The  Roman,  when  his  homing  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger — dared  depart, 
lu  savage  grandeur  home. 


0= 


down  to  the  dirtiest  jackal — may  all  tear 
him.  That  Muscovite  winter  wedged  Ua 
arms ; — ever  since,  he  has  fought  with  hb 
feet  and  teeth.  The  hist  may  still  leave 
their  marks ;  and  '  I  guess  now'  (as  the 
Yankees  say)  that  he  wOl  yet  play  them  a 
pass.  He  is  in  their  rear — between  them 
and  then*  homes.  Query-^will  they  ever 
reach  them  ? 

*•  Saturday,  April  9. 1814. 

•*  I  marie  this  day ! 

*'  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  abdicated  the 
throne  of  the  world.  *  Excellent  wdL' 
Methinks  Svlla  did  better ;  for  he  revenged 
and  resigned  in  the  height  of  his  sway,  red 
with  the  slaughter  of  ms  foes — the  finest 
instance  of  elorious  contempt  of  the  raacals 
upon  record. 5  Dioclesian  did  well  too*- 
Amurath  not  amiss,  had  he  become  aogfat 
except  a  dervise  —  Charles  the  Fifth  but  so 
so— but  Napoleon,  worst  of  alL  What! 
wait  till  they  were  in  his  capital,  and  then 
talk  of  his  readiness  to  give  up  what  is  al- 
ready gone  1 1  '  What  whining  monk  art 
thou  —  what  holy  cheat?'  'Sdeath  !  — 
Dionysius  at  Corinth  was  vet  a  king  to  this. 
The  *  Isle  of  Elba'  to  retire  to!  — Well— 
if  it  had  been  Caprea,  I  should  have  mar- 
velled less.  '  I  see  men's  minds  are  bat  a 
parcel  of  their  fortunes.'  I  am  utterly  b^ 
wildered  and  confounded. 
.  •*  I  don't  know — but  I  think  /,  even  / 
(an  insect  compared  with  this  creature), 
have  set  my  Ufe  on  casts  not  a  milliontli 
part  of  this  man's.  But,  after  all,  a  crown 
may  be  not  worth  dying  for.  Yet,  to  out* 
live  Lodi  for  this ! !  I  Oh  that  Juvenal  or 
Johnson  covld  rise  from  the  dead  I  '^  Ex- 
pende — quot  libras  in  duce  sommo  inve- 
nies?'*  I  knew  they  were  light  in  the 
balance  of  mortalitv ;  but  I  thought  their 
livine  dust  weighed  more  carats,''  Alas! 
this  imperial  dismaond  hath  a  flaw  in  it,  and 
is  now  nardly  fit  to  stick  in  a  glazier's  poidl : 


He  dared  depart  In  utter  seora 
Of  men  that  such  a  yolie  had  borne, 

Tet  left  him  such  a  doom  I 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-uphdd  abandon*d  power.'*  * 

Work$.p,m.} 
<  I**  Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  oontaiaa. 

And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  which  yet  ramaiBas 
And  it  this  aUr' 

GUfbnts  Ju9mai,  vol.  U.  p.  S8.] 

r  [••  In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  I  find  that 
Sir  John  Paterson  had  the  curiosity  to  collect,  and  weigh, 
the  ashes  of  aperson  discovered  a  few  years  since  hi  the 
parish  of  Ecdes.  Wonderftil  to  relate:,  he  found  the 
whole  did  not  exceed  in  wel^t  one  ounce  and  a  hatf  1 
AndistkisaU!  Alu HheqmotUbnuHat^iB A ntixiok 
exaggeration.'* — Jb.} 
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—  the  pen  of  the  historian  won't  rate  it 
worth  a  ducat. 

"  Psha !  '  something  too  much  of  this.' 
But  I  won't  give  him  up  even  now  ;  though 
all  his  admirers  have,  '  like  the  thanes, 
fallen  from  him.' 

*•  April  10. 

**  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  happiest  when 
alone ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  never 
am  long  in  the  society  even  of  A^  I  love, 
(God  Iwows  too  well,  and  the  devil  probably 
too,)  without  a  yearning  for  the  company 
of  my  lamp  and  my  utterly  confused  and 
tumbled-over  library.  ■  Even  in  the  day,  I 
send  away  my  carriage  oflener  than  I  use  or 
abuse  it.  Per  etempio,  —  I  have  not  stirred 
out  of  these  rooms  for  these  four  days  past : 
but  I  have  sparred  for  exercise  (windows 
open)  with  Jackson  an  hour  daily,  to  atten* 
uate  and  keep  up  the  ethereal  part  of  me. 
The  more  violent  the  fatisue,  the  better  my 
spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  then,  my 
evenings  have  that  calm  notldngness  of  lan- 
guor, which  I  most  delight  in.  To-day  I 
have  boxed  one  hour — written  an  ode  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  —  copied  it  —  eaten 
six  biscuits  —  drunk  four  bottles  of  soda 
water  —  redde  away  the  rest  of  my  time  — 
besides  ^vin^  poor  *  *  a  world  of  advice 
about  this  mistress  of  his,  who  is  plaguing 
him  into  a  phthinc  and  intolerable  tedious- 
ness.  I  am  a  pretty  fellow  truly  to  lecture 
about  *  the  sect.'  JNo  matter,  my  counsels 
are  all  thrown  away. 

**  April  19. 1814. 

^  There  is<ice  at  both  poles,  north  and 
soudi  — all  extremes  are  the  same — misery 
belongs  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  only, 

—  to  the  emperor  and  the  bq^ar,  when  un- 
sixpenced  and  unthroned,  ^^ere  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  damned  insipid  medium — an  equinoc- 
tial line — no  one  xnows  where,  except  upon 
maps  and  measurement. 

**  *  And  all  our  fe$terday$  bare  lighted  footo 
The  way  to  diutj  death.* 

I  will  keep  no  further  journal  of  that  same 
hestemal  torch-light ;  and,  to  prevent  me 

*  **  At  nrach  company ,"  layt  Pope,  **  as  I  have  kept, 
and  aa  nrach  aa  I  lore  It,  I  Ioto  reading  better,  and  would 
ratiter  be  employed  in  reading  than  in  the  most  agreeable 


•  He  had  made  a  preaent  of  the  copyright  of  **  The 
Coraair  **  to  Mr.  Dallaa,  who  thus  detcribet  the  manner 
in  wUch  the  gift  waa  beetowedt .-"  On  the  S8th  of  De> 
oember,  1  called  in  the  morning  on  Lord  Byron,  whom 
I  foond  composing  *  The  Conair.*  He  had  been  worldng 
npoo  it  bat  a  few  days,  and  he  read  me  the  portion  he 
had  written.  After  lome  observations  he  said,  *  I  have  a 
great  mind— I  will.*    He  then  added,  that  he  slMMild 


from  returning,  like  a  dog,  to  the  vomit  of 
memory,  I  tear  out  the  remaining  leaves  of 
this  volume,  and  write,  in  Ipecacuanha^  — 
'  that  the  Bourbons  are  restored !  I ! '  — 
'  Hang  up  philosophy.'  To  be  sure,  I  have 
long  despised  myself  and  man,  but  I  never 
spat  in  tne  face  of  my  n)ecie8  before  — '  O 
fool!  I  shall  go  mad."* 


CHAPTER  XXL 
1814. 

PUBLICATION  OF  THE  CORSAIR.  —  PRESEN- 
TATION OF  THE  COPT-RIGHT. — DEDICA- 
TION TO  MR.  MOORE.  —  LETTERS  TO  MR. 
MURRAY.^NEWSTEAD. — SIX-AND-TWENTTI 
—  THE  PRINCE  REGENT.  — PROPOSED  RE- 
CONCILIATION WITH  LORD  CARLISLE. — 
LETTERS  TO  MR.  MOORE.  —  WINDSOR  PO- 
ETICS. —  ANTI-BYRON.  —  FAREWELL  TO 
POETRY.  —  ODE  TO  NAPOLEON.  —  SINGU- 
LAR DETERMINATION. 

The  perusal  of  this  singular  Journal  having 
made  the  reader  acmiamted  with  the  chi^ 
occurrences  that  marked  the  present  period 
of  his  history — the  publication  of  The  Cor- 
sair, the  attacks  upon  him  in  the  newspapers, 
&c.  — there  only  remains  for  me  to  add  his 
correspondence  at  the  same  period,  by  which 
the  moods  and  movements  of  his  mind,  dur- 
ing these  eventSf  will  be  still  further  illus- 
trated. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

M  Sonday,  Jan.  9.  1814. 

*'  EjLCUse  this  dirty  paper-— it  is  the  pen^ 
ultimate  half-sheet  of  a  quire.  Thanks  for 
your  books  and  the  Ln.  Chron.,  which  I 
return.  The  Corsair  is  copied,  and  now  at 
Lord  Holland's  ;  but  I  wish  Mr.  Gifford  to 
have  it  to-night. 

**  Mr.  Dallas  is  very  perverse ;  so  that  I 
have  offended  both  him  and  you,  when  I 
refdly  meaned  to  do  good,  at  least  to  one,  and 
certainly  not  to  annoy  either.  >    But  I  shall 

finish  it  soon,  and  asked  me  to  accept  of  the  oopTrigfat. 
I  was  much  surprised.  He  had,  before  he  was  aware  of 
the  Talue  of  his  works,  declared  that  he  never  would 
take  money  for  them,  and  that  I  should  have  the  whole 
adTantage  of  all  he  wrote.  This  declaration  became 
morally  Toid  when  the  question  was  about  thousands, 
instead  of  a  few  hundreds  \  and  1  perfecUy  agree  with 
the  admired  and  admirable  author  of  WaTerley,  that 
*  the  wise  and  good  accept  not  gifts  which  are  made  in 
heat  of  blood,  and  which  may  be  after  repented  of.'  —  I 
felt  this  on  the  sale  of  *  Childe  Harold,*  and  observed  it 
to  him.     The  copyright  of  *  The  Giaour  *  and  *  The 
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manage  him,  I  hope,  i—  1  am  pretty  confident 
of  the  Tale  itself;  but  one  cannot  be  sure. 
If  I  get  it  from  Lord  Holland,  it  shall  be 
sent. 

"  Yours,  &c.*' 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

■[••  Jan.  1814.] 

"  I  will  answer  ^our  letter  this  evening  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  my  part  to 
annoy  you,  but  merely  to  terve  Dallas,  and 
also  to  rescue  myself  from  a  possible  impu- 
tation that  /  had  other  objects  than  fame 
in  writing  so  frequently.  Whenever  I  avail 
myself  of  any  profit  arising  from  my  pen, 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  for  my  own  conve- 
nience ;  at  least  it  never  has  been  so,  and  I 
hope  never  will. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  shall  answer  this  evening,  and 
will  set  all  right  about  Dallas.  I  thaiu:  you 
for  your  expressions  of  personal  regard,  which 
1  can  assure  you  I  do  not  lightly  value. 

Lbttbb  155.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«*  January  6. 1814. 
"  I  have  got  a  devil  of  a  long  story  in  the 

Eress,  entitled  *  The  Corsair,'  in  the  regular 
eroic  measure.  It  is  a  pirate's  isle,  peopled 
with  my  own  creatures,  and  jjou  may  easilv 
suppose  they  do  a  world  of  mischief  through 
the  three  cantos.  Now  for  your  dedication 
' —  if  you  will  accept  it.  This  is  positively 
my  laist  experiment  on  public  Uterarv  opinion, 
tiU  I  turn  my  thirtietn  year,  —  if  so  be  I 
flourish  until  that  downhill  period.  I  have 
a  confidence  for  you — a  perplexing  one  to 
me,  and,  just  at  present,  m  a  state  of  abey- 
ance in  itself.. 

.  "However,  we  shall  see.  In  the  mean 
time,  you  may  amuse  yourself  with  my  sus- 
pense, and  put  all  the  justices  of  peace  in  re- 
quisition, in  case  I  come  into  your  county 
with  *  hackbut  bent.' 

**  Seriously,  whether  I  am  to  hear  from 
her  or  him,  it  is  sl  pause,  which  I  shall  fill  up 
with  as  few  thoughts  of  my  own  as  I  can 
borrow  firom  other  people.  Any  thing  is 
better  than  stagnation  ;  and  now,  in  the  in- 
terregnum of  my  autumn  and  a  strange 
summer  adventure,  which  I  don't  like  to  think 


Bride  of  Abydoc'  remained  undltpoied  of,  though  the 
poems  were  felling  rapidly,  nor  had  I  the  ilightest  notion 
that  he  would  erer  a|^n  give  me  a  copyright.  But  aa 
he  ctHitlnued  in  the  resoli^on  of  not  appropriating  the 
aale  of  hit  worka  to  hit  own  use,  I  did  not  scruple  to 
accept  that  of  *  The  Corsair,*  and  I  thanked  him.  He 
asked  me  to  call  and  hear  the  portions  read  as  he  wrote 
them.  I  went  erery  morning,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  his  composition.    He  gave  mo  the  poem 


Q'- 


of,  (I  don't  mean  *  ♦  's,  however,  which  is 
laughable  only),  the  antithetical  state  of  m? 
lucubrations  makes  me  alive,  and  Macbeth 
can  *  sleep  no  more  :  *— he  was  luck^  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  drowsy  sensation  of  wabng 
again. 

"  Pray  write  to  me.  I  must  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  dedication.  When  do 
you  come  out  ?  I  am  sure  we  don't  dash 
this  time,  for  I  am  all  at  sea,  and  in  actioii, 
—  and  a  wife,  and  a  mistress,  &c. 

"  Thomas,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow ;  but  if 
you  wish  us  to  be  so,  you  must  come  up  to 
town,  as  you  did  last  year :  and  we  shall 
have  a  world  to  say,  and  to  see,  and  to  hear. 
Let  me  hear  firom  you. 

"  P.  8. — Of  course  you  will  keep  my  secret, 
and  don't  even  talk  in  your  sleep  of  it.  Hap- 
pen what  may,  your  dedication  is  ensured, 
being  already  written ;  and  I  shall  copy  it 
out  rair  to-night,  in  case  business  or  amuse- 
ment —  AmarU  allema  CamcencsJ* 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Jan.  7. 1814. 
"You  don't  like  the  dedication— ?ery 
well ;  there  is  another :  but  you  will  send 
the  other  to  Mr.  Moore,  that  he  may  know  I 
had  written  it.  I  send  also  mottoes  for  the 
cantos.  1  think  you  will  allow  that  an  ele- 
phant ma^  be  more  sagacious,  but  cannot  be 
more  docile. 

"Yours,  «Bn. 

"  The  name  is  again  altered  to  MedoraT^ 

Lrrm  166.      TO  MR.  MOORE.* 

*•  JannaI7l.Uli• 
"  As  it  would  not  be  fair  to  press  you  into 
a  dedication,  without  previous  notice,  I  send 
you  two,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  two,  llie 
first,  Mr.  M.,  who' sometimes  takes  upon  him 
the  critic  (and  I  bear  it  firom  astormhmeni^t 
says,  may  do  you  hafm —  God  forbid !  —  thu 
alone  makes  me  listen  to  him.  The  fhct  is, 
he  is  a  damned  Tory,  and  has,  I  dare  swear, 
something  of  self,  which  I  cannot  divine,  at 
the  bottom  of  his  objection,  as  it  is  the  aUn- 
sion  to  Ireland  to  which  he  objects.  But  he 
be  d — d  —  though  a  good  fellow  enough 
(your  sinner  would  not  be  worth  a  d—n-). 

complete  on  New-year's  daj,  1814,  sajing,  that  mf  ac- 
ceptance of  it  gare  him  great  pleasure,  and  that  I  wss 
ftiUj  at  liberty  to  publish  it  withany  bookseller  I  plessed, 
independent  of  the  profit." 

Out  of  this  last-mentioned  permission  arose  the  ido> 
mentary  embarrassment  between  the  noble  poeC  aodbii 
publisher,  to  which  the  above  notes  allude. 

I  It  had  been  at  first  Generra,.- not  Franceses,  as  Mr. 
Dallas 
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**  Take  your  choice ;  —  no  one,  save  he 
and  Mr.  Dallas,  has  seen  either,  and  D.  is 
quite  on  my  side,  and  for  the  first.  *  If  I  can 
but  testify  to  you  and  the  world  how  truly  I 
admire  and  esteem  you,  I  shall  be  quite  satis- 
fied. As  to  proscy  I  don't  know  Addison's 
fiK>m  Johnson's ;  but  I  will  try  to  mend  my 
cacology.  Pray  perpend,  pronounce,  and 
don't  be  offended  with  either. 

''My  last  epistle  would  probably  put  you 
in  a  fidget.  !But  the  devil,  who  ought  to  be 
civil  on  such  occasions,  proved  so,  and  took 
my  letter  to  the  right  place* 

"  Is  it  not  odd?  —  the  very  fate  I  said  she 
had  escaped  from  *  *,  she  has  now  under- 
gone from  the  worthy  *  ♦.  Like  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald S  shall  I  not  lay  claim  to  the  character 
of  *Vates?' — as  he  did  in  the  Morning 
Herald  for  prophesying  the  fall  of  Buona- 
parte, —  who,  by  the  by,  I  don't  think  is 
yet  fellen.  I  wish  he  woidd  rally  and  rout 
your  Intimate  sovereigns,  having  a  mortal 
hate  to  all  royal  entails.  —  But  I  am  scrawl- 
ing a  treatise.    Good  night.    Ever,  ^c." 

TO  ME.  MURRAY. 

".January  11. 1814. 
**  Correct  this  proof  by  Mr.  Gifford's  (and 
fipom  the  MSS.^,  particularly  as  to  the 
pouUmg,  I  have  added  a  section  for  Gul- 
ntnr,  to  fill  up  the  parting,  and  dismiss  her 
more  ceremoniously.  If  Mr.  Gifford  or  you 
dislike,  'ds  but  a  tponge  and  another  mid- 
njsht  better  employed  Uian  in  yawning  over 
B&s*  *[Edgeworth] ;  who,  by  the  by,  may 
soon  return  the  compliment. 

**  Wednesdaj  or  Tharaday. 

«  P.  S.—I  have  redde  ♦♦  ["Patronace'l. 
It  is  fiill  of  praises  of  Lord  EUenborough  I II 
(firom  which  I  infer  near  and  dear  relations 
at  the  bar). 

"  I  do  not  love  Madame  de  Stael ;  but, 
depend  upon  it,  she  beats  all  your  natives 
hollow  as  an  authoress,  in  mv  opinion  ;  and 
I  would  not  say  this  if  1  could  help  it. 


1  The  first  was,  of  course,  the  one  that  I  preferred. 
The  other  ran  aa  folloin  :  — 


*Ujt 


'  January  7. 1814. 


**  I  had  written  to  you  a  long  letter  of  dedication, 
which  I  mxppnM,  because,  though  it  contained  something 
relating  to  yoo  which  every  one  had  been  glad  to  bear, 
yet  there  was  too  much  about  politics,  and  poesy,  and  all 
things  whatsoever,  eiMling  with  that  topic  on  which  most 
men  are  fluent,  and  none  very  amusing— one's  ^{f.  It 
mig^t  have  been  re-written — but  to  what  purpose  ?  My 
pnlse  could  add  nothing  to  your  well-earned  and  firmly- 
estabUshed  fome;  and  with  my  most  hearty  admiration 
of  your  talents,  and  delight  in  your  conversation,  you  are 
already  acquainted.    In  availing  myself  of  your  friendly 


'*  P.  S.  — Pray  report  my  best  acknowledg- 
ments to  Mr.  Gifford  in  any  words  that  may 
best  express  how  truly  his  kindness  obliges 
me.  I  won't  bore  him  with ,  Up  thanks  or 
notes:* 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  January  13. 1814. 

"  I  have  but  a  moment  to  write,  but  all  is 
as  it  should  be.  I  have  said  really  fiir  short 
of  my  opinion,  but  if  you  think  enough,  I  am 
content.  Will  you  return  the  proof  by  the 
post,  as  I  leave  town  on  Simday,  and  have 
no  other  corrected  copv?  I  put  'servant,' 
as  being  less  familiar  before  the  public  ;  be- 
cause I  don't  like  presiuning  upon  our  fiiend- 
ship  to  infringe  upon  forms.  As  to  the 
other  word,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  one  I 
cannot  hear  or  repeat  too  often. 

**  I  write  in  an  agony  of  haste  and  con- 
fiision.  —  Perdonate." 

Lvrram  157.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  January  15. 1814. 
"  Before  any  proof  goes  to  Mr.  Gifford,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  revise  this,  where  there 
are  words  omitted,  faults  committed,  and  the 
devil  knows  what.  As  to  the  dedication,  I 
cut  out  the  parenthesis  of  Jlir.',  but  not 
another  word  shall  move  unless  for  a  better. 
Mr.  Moore  has  seen,  and  decidedly  preferred 
the  part  your  Tory  bile  sickens  at.  If  every 
syllable  were  a  rattle-snake,  or  every  letter 
a  pestilence,  they  should  not  be  expunged. 
Let  those  who  cannot  swallow  chew  the 
expressions  on  Ireland;  or  though  Mr. 
Croker  should  array  himself  in  all  his  terrors 
agednst  them,  I  care  for  none  of  you,  except 
Gifford ;  and  he  won't  abuse  me,  except  I 
deserve  it  —  which  will  at  least  reconcile 
me  to  his  justice.  As  to  the  j^oems  in 
Hobhouse's  volume,  the  translation  fi'om 
the  Romfuc  is  well  enough  ;  but  the  best  of 
the  other  volume  (of  mtne,  I  mean)  have 
been  already  printed.  But  do  as  you  please 
—  only  as  1  shall  be  absent  when  you  come 


0= 


permission  to  inscribe  this  poem  to  you,  I  can  only  wish 
the  offering  were  as  worthy  your  acceptance  as  your 
regard  Is  dear  to, 

**  Tours,  most  aifectlonatdy  and  Ddthftilly, 

"  Byeon." 

3  [WUliam-Thomas  Fitsgerald,  facetiously  termed  by 
Cobbett  the  '*  Small  Beer  Poet"  For  more  than  thirty 
years  this  harmless  poetaster  was  an  attendant  at  the 
anniversary  dinners  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  constantly 
honoured  the  occasion  with  an  Ode,  which  he  himself 
recited  with  most  comical  dignity  of  emphasis.  He  died 
in  1820.    See  the  opening  lines  of  "  English  Bards,'*  &c] 

s  He  had  at  first,  after  the  words  **  Scott  alone,"  in- 
serted, in  a  parenthesis,—"  He  wIU  excuse  the  Mr.  — 
•  we  do  not  say  Mr.  Casar.'  " 
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out,  do^  prm^t  let  "Mr.  Dallas  and  you  have  a 
care  of  vxe  press,  "  Yours,  &c.** 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  1814.  January  16. 

"  Ido  believe  that  the  devil  never  created 
or  perverted  such  a  fiend  as  the  fool  of  a 
printer.  1  I  am  obliged  to  enclose  you, 
luckify  for  me,  this  second  proo(  correcied, 
because  there  is  an  ix^nuity  in  his  blunders 
peculiar  to  himself.  Let  the  press  be  guided 
by  the  present  sheet.  "  Yours,  &c. 

**  Bym  the  other. 

**  Correct  this  also  by  the  other,  in  some 
things  which  I  may  have  foreotten.  There 
is  one  mistake  he  made,  which,  if  it  had 
stood,  I  would  most  certainly  have  broken 
his  neck.** 


Lrtbe  1S8.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Nawstead  Abbey,  Jannaiy  SS.  1814. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  safe 
arrival  here.  The  time  of  my  return  will 
depend  upon  the  weather,  wmch  is  so  im- 
practicable, that  this  letter  has  to  advance 
through  more  snows  than  ever  opposed  the 
Emperor's  retreat.  The  roads  are  impass- 
able, and  return  impossible  for  the  present ; 
which  I  do  not  regret,  as  I  am  much  at  my 
ease,  and  su>aruUwentif  complete  this  day 
—  a  very  pretty  ase,  if  it  would  always  last. 
Our  coals  are  excellent,  our  fire-places  large, 
my  cellar  full,  and  my  head  empty ;  and  I 
have  not  yet  recovered  my  joy  at  leaving 
London.  If  any  unexpected  tiun  occurred 
with  my  purchaser,  I  believe  I  should  hardly 
quit  the  place  at  all ;  but  shut  my  door,  an'd 
let  my  beard  grow. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  (and  I  hope  it  is 
unnecessary)  that  the  lines  beginning  —  Re^ 
member  him,  &c.  must  not  appear  with  77ie 
Corsair,  You  may  slip  them  in  with  the 
smaller  pieces  newly  annexed  to  Childe  Ha- 
rold ;  but  on  no  account  permit  them  to  be 
appended  to  Hie  Corsair.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  recollect  this  particularly. 

'*  The  books  I  have  brought  with  me  are 
a  great  consolation  for  the  confinement,  and 
I  bought  more  as  we  came  along.  In  short, 
I  never  consult  the  thermometer,  and  shall 
not  put  up  prayers  for  a  thaw,  unless  I 


I 


1  The  amusing  raget  Into  which  be  was  Uirown  by  the 
printer  were  rented  not  only  in  these  notes,  but  frequentty 
on  the  proof-sheets  themseWes.  Thus,  a  passage  In  the 
dedication  baring  been  printed  **  the  first  of  her  bands 
in  estimation,"  he  writes  in  the  margin,  **  bards,  not 
bamds  —was  there  erer  such  a  stupid  misprint  ?  "  and 
in  correcting  a  line  that  had  been  curtailed  of  its  due 
number  of  syllables,  he  says,  *'  Do  not  omit  words — It  is 
quite  enough  to  alter  or  mis-spell  them.*' 


& 


houffht  it  would  sweq>  away  the  rucally 
invaders  of  France.  Was  ever  such  a  thii^ 
as  Blucher's  proclamation  ? 

"  Just  before  I  left  town,  Kemble  pud  me 
the  compliment  of  desiring  me  to  write  a6u- 
ged^;  I  wish  I  could,  but  1  find  my  scribbling 
mood  subsiding  —  not  before  it  was  time; 
but  it  is  luckv  to  check  it  at  aU.  If  I 
lengthen  my  letter,  you  will  think  it  b 
coming  on  again ;  so  good-by. 

**  Yours  alway, 

"B. 

•*  P.  S.  —  If  you  hear  any  news  of  battle 
or  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  (as  they 
call  them),  pray  send  it.  He  has  my  best 
wishes  to  manure  the  fields  of  France  with 
an  mva^g  army.  I  hate  invaders  oi  aU 
countries,  and  have  no  patience  with  the 
cowardly  cry  of  exultation  over  him,  at 
whose  name  vou  all  turned  whiter  than  the 
snow  to  which  you  (under  Providence  and 
that  special  favourite  of  Heaven,  Prince  Re- 
gent) are  indebted  for  your  triumphs. 

"  I  open  my  letter  to  thank  you  for  yours 
just  received.  The  *  Lines  to  a  Lady  Weep- 
ing '  must  go  with  The  €k>rsair.  I  care  no- 
(hmg  for  consequences,  on  this  point.  My 
politics  are  to  me  like  a  young  nustreas  to 
an  old  man — the  worse  they  grow,  the  fonder 
I  become  of  them.  As  Mr.  Gifibrd  likes  die 
'  Portugese  Translation  V  pray  insert  it  as 
an  addition  to  The  Corsair.  [Lady  West- 
moreland thou^t  it  so  bad,  that  after  making 
me  translate  it,  she  gave  her  own  veraioa— 
which  is,  for  aught  I  know,  the  best  of  the 
two.  But  I  cannot  eive  up  my  weeping 
lines,  and  I  do  think  them  good,  and  dont 
mind  what  it  *  looks  like.'  ] 

"  In  all  points  of  difference  between  Sir. 
Qifford  and  Mr.  Dallas,  let  the  first  keep  his 
place ;  and  in  all  points  of  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Oifford  and  Mr.  Anybody-else,  I 
shall  abide  by  the  former ;  if  I  am  wrongr 
I  can't  help  it.  But  I  would  rather  not  be 
right  with  any  other  person.  So  there  is 
an  end  of  that  matter.  After  all  the  trouble 
he  has  taken  about  me  and  mine,  I  shoold 
be  very  ungrateful  to  feel  or  act  otherwise. 
Besides,  in  point  of  judgment,  he  is  not  to 
be  lowered  by  a  comparison.  In  poiitks,  be 
may  be  right  too ;  but  that  with  me  is  a 
feeling,  and  I  can't  torify  my  nature." 


s  Wm  trantUtion  of  the  pretty  PortugoeM  nog.  **  Tt 
ml  chamas.'*  He  was  tempted  to  trj  another  veniot  of 
this  Ingenlouf  thought,  which  it,  perhaps,  stQI  nOR 
happy,  and  hat  oerer,  I  bdJere,  appeared  in  print. 

**  Yoacallmettillyoorlg^— ah  I  change  the  word— 
Life  Is  as  transient  as  th'  lnooostant*s  ligh ; 
Say  rather  Tm  your  sow/,  more  Just  that  name. 
For,  like  the  soul,  my  lore  can  aerer  die.** 
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Larm  189.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  Newttead  Abbey,  February  4.  I8U. 

•*  I  need  not  say  that  your  oblkjng  letter 
was  v»y  welcome,  and  not  the  l^s  so  for 
being  unexpected.  At  the  same  time  I  re- 
ceived a  very  kind  one  from  Mr.  D' Israeli, 
which  I  shaU  acknowledge  and  thank  him' 
for  to-morrow. 

**  It  doubtless  gratifies  me  much  that  our 
Jhale  has  pleased,  and  that  the  curtain  drops 
gracefully.  1  You  deserve  it  should,  for 
your  promptitude  and  good  natiu*e  in  ar- 
ranging immediately  wi&  Mr.  Dallas ;  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  esteem  your  enter- 
ing so  warmly  into  the  subject,  and  writmg 
to  me  so  soon  upon  it,  as  a  personal  obliga^ 
tioD.  We  shall  now  part,  I  hope,  satisfied 
with  each  other.  I  was  and  am  quite  in 
earnest  in  my  pre&tory  promise  not  to  in- 
trude any  more ;  and  this  not  from  any 
affisctation,  but  a  thorough  conviction  that 
it  is  the  best  policy,  and  is  at  least  respect- 
fiil  to  mj  readers,  as  it  shows  that  I  would 
not  wiUmglv  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  their 
&vour  in  tuture.  Besides,  I  have  other 
views  and  objects,  and  think  that  I  shall  keep 
this  resolution ;  for,  since  I  left  London, 
though  shut  up,  Moi&-bound,  thatD-hoxmA, 
and  tempted  with  all  kinds  of  paper,  the 
dirtiest  of  ink,  and  the  bluntest  of^pens,  I 
have  not  even  been  haunted  by  a  wish  to  put 
them  to  their  combined  uses,  except  in  letters 
of  business.  My  rh3nning  propensity  is 
quite  gone,  and  X  feel  much  as  I  did  at  Pa- 
tras  on  recovering  fi-om  my  fever  —  weak, 
bat  in  health,  and  only  afraid  of  a  relapse! 
I  do  most  fervently  hope  I  never  shall. 

"  I  see  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  there 
hath  been  discussion  in  the  Courier;  and  I 
read  in  the  Morning  Post  a  wrathful  letter 
about  Mr.  Moore,  in  which  some  Protestant 
Reader  has  made  a  sad  confusion  about  India 
and  Ireland. 

**  You  are  to  do  as  you  please  about  the 
amaller  poems  ;  but  I  think  removing  Uiem 
now  icooi  The  Corsair  looks  hke  foar  ;  and 
if  so,  you  must  allow  me  not  to  be  pleased. 
I  should  also  suppose  that,  after  the  fuss  of 
these  newspaper  esquires,  they  would  map 
teriaU;^  assist  the  circulation  of  The  Corsair ; 
an  object  I  should  imagme  at  present  of 
more  importance  to  yourself  than  Childe 
Harold's  seventh  appearance.  Do  as  you 
like ;  but  don't  allow  the  withdrawing  that 
poem  to  draw  any  imputation  of  tUsnuw  upon 
me.    [I  care  about  as  much  for  the  Uourier 


*  It  will  be  recollected  that  be  had  announced  The 
Conalr  aa  **  tbelait  production  with  which  he  thould 
traapau  on  pablie  patience  for  Mme  years.'* 


0 


3  Reprinting  the  **  Hours  of  Idlenett." 


as  I  do  for  th^  Prince,  or  all  princes  what- 
soever, except  Korlorsky.] 

**  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mr.  Ward, 
whose  praise  I  value  most  hi^ly,  as  you 
well  know ;  it  is  in  the  ^probation  of  such 
men  that  fkme  becomes  worth  having.  To 
Mr.  GHfford  I  am  always  grateful,  and  surely 
not  less  so  now  than  ever.  And  so  good 
night  to  my  authorship. 

"  I  have  been  sauntermg  and  dozing  here 
very  quietly,  and  not  unhappily.  You  will 
be  happy  to  hear  that  I  have  completely  e»-  I 
tablished  my  title-deeds  as  marketable,  and 
that  the  purchaser  has  succumbed  to  the 
terms,  and  ^Ifils  them,  or  is  to  fulfil  them 
forthwith.  He  is  now  here,  and  we  go  on 
very  amicably  together,  —  one  m  each  wmg 
of  the  Abbey.  We  set  off  on  Sunday  — I 
for  town,  he  for  Cheshire. 

"  Mrs.  Leigh  is  with  me  —  much  pleased 
with  the  plaos,  and  less  so  with  me  for  part- 
ing with  It,  to  which  not  even  the  price  can 
reconcile  her.  Your  parcel  has  not  yet 
arrived  —  at  least  the  Mags.  &c. ;  but  I  have 
received  Childe  Harold  and  The  Corsair. 

"  I  believe  both  are  very  correctly  printed, 
which  is  a  ereat  satis&ction. 

'*  I  thank  you  for  wishing  me  in  town ; 
but  I  think  one's  success  is  most  felt  at  a 
distance,  and  I  enjoy  my  solitary  self-impor- 
tance in  an  agreeable  sulky  way  of  my 
own,  upon  the  strength  of  your  letter  —  for 
which  I  once  more  uank  you,  and  am,  very 
truly,  &c. 

"P.S.  —  Don't  you  think  Buonaparte's 
next  pubiicaiion  will  be  rather  expensive  to 
the  Allies  ?  Perry's  Paris  letter  of  yester- 
day looks  very  reviving.  What  a  Hydra 
and  Briareus  it  is  I  I  wish  they  would  pa- 
cify :  there  is  no  end  to  this  campaigning.^ 

LiTTBB  100.     '  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Newitead  Abbey,  Pebmary  6. 1814. 

**  1  quite  forgot,  in  my  answer  of  yester- 
day, to  mention  that  I  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether  the  Newark  Ptro^  has  been 
doing  what  you  say. '  If  so,  he  is  a  rascal, 
and  a  shabby  rascal  too  ;  and  if  his  offence  is 
punishable  by  law  or  pugilism,  he  shall  be 
fined  or  buffeted.  Do  you  try  and  discover, 
and  I  will  make  some  inquiry  here.  Perhaps 
some  other  in  town  may  have  gone  on  printing, 
and  used  the  same  deception. 

**  The  facsimile  is  omitted  in  Childe  Ha- 
rold, which  is  very  awkward,  as  there  is  a 
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note  expressly  on  the  subject.    Pray  replace 
it  Bsiuiua/. 

"  On  second  and  third  thoughts,  the  with- 
drawing the  small  poems  from  The  Corsair 
(even  to  add  to  Cnilde  Harold)  looks  like 
shrinking  and  shufi^g  after  the  fuss  made 
upon  one  of  them  by  the  Tories.  Pray  re- 
place them  in  The  Corsair's  appendix.  I 
am  sorry  that  Childe  Harold  requires  some 
and  such  abetments  to  make  him  move  off; 
but,  if  you  remember,  I  told  you  his  popu- 
larity would  not  be  permanent.  It  is  very 
luckv  for  the  author  that  he  had  made  uphis 
mind  to  a  temporary  reputation  in  time.  The 
truth  is,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  pre- 
sent day  (and  least  of  all,  one  who  has  not 
consulted  the  flattering  side  of  human  na^ 
ture)  have  much  to  hope  from  posterity ; 
and  you  may  think  it  affectation  very  proba^ 
bly,  but,  to  me,  my  [^resent  and  past  success 
has  api>eared  very  singular,  since  it  was  in 
the  teeth  of  so  many  prejudices.  I  almost 
think  people  like  to  be  contradicted.  If 
Childe  Harold  fla^,  it  will  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  go  on  wi£  the  engravings  :  but  do 
as  you  please ;  I  have  done  with  the  whole 
concern ;  and  the  enclosed  lines,  written 
years  ago,  and  copied  from  my  skull-cap,  are 
among  the  last  with  which  you  will  be  trou- 
bled. If  you  like,  add  them  to  Childe  Harold, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  another  outcry.  You 
received  so  long  an  answer  yesterday,  that  I 
will  not  intrude  on  you  further  than  to  repeat 
myself, 

**  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  8. —  Of  course,  in  reprindng  (if  you 
have  occasion)*  you  will  take  great  care  to 
be  correct.  The  present  editions  seem  very 
much  so,  except  m  the  last  note  of  Childe 
Harold,  where  the  word  retponMe  oceiu*s 
twice  nearly  together;  correct  the  second 
into  answerable" 

TO  BfR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Newark.  February  6. 1814. 
"  I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to  town.  Mas- 
ter Ridge  *  1  have  seenj'and  he  owns  to  hav- 
ing remrUed  some  sheets,  to  make  up  a  few 
complete  remaining  copies !  I  have  now 
given  him  fair  wamm^,  and  if  he  plays  such 
tricks  afain,  I  must  either  get  an  mjunction, 
or  call  tor  an  account  of  profits  (as  I  never 
have  parted  with  the  copyright),  or,  in  short, 
any  thins  vexatious,  to  repay  him  in  his  own 
way.  If  the  weather  does  not  relapse,  I 
hope  to  be  in  town  in  a  day  or  two. 

"  Yours,  Sec." 

1  The  printer  at  Newark. 


TO  KR.  MURRAY. 

••  Febroarf  7-  W14. 

"  I  see  all  the  papers  in  a  sad  commotion 
with  those  eight  lines ;  and  the  Morning 
Post,  in  particular,  has  found  out  that  I  am 
a  sort  of^Richard  III.  —  deformed  in  mind 
and  bodt/.  The  last  piece  of  information  is 
not  very  new  to  a  man  who  passed  five  years 
at  a  public  schooL 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  you  cut  out  those  fines 
for  Childe  lurold.  Pray  re-insert  them  in 
their  old  place  in  '  The  Corsair.* " 

Lirm  161.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

*•  Febmaxj  S8. 1814. 

"  There  is  a  youngster,  and  a  clever  one, 
named  Reynolds,  who  has  just  published  a 
poem  called '  Safie,'  published  by  Cawtfaome. 
He  is  in  the  most  natural  and  fearful  appre- 
hension of  the  Reviewers  ;  and  as  you  and  I 
both  know  by  experience  the  effect  of  such 
things  upon  a  young  mind,  I  wish  you  would 
take  his  production  into  dissection,  and  do  it 
gently.  I  cannot,  because  it  is  inscribed  to 
me ;  but  I  assure  you  this  is  not  my  oiotive 
for  wishing  him  to  be  tenderly  entreated, 
but  because  I  know  the  misery,  at  his  time 
of  life,  of  untoward  remarks  upon  first  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Now  for  self.  Pray  thank  your  cousin — 
it  is  just  as  it  should  be,  to  my  liking,  and 
propably  more  than  will  suit  any  one  else's. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  you  are  well  and  weU 
doine.  Peace  be  with  you.  Ever  yours, 
my  dear  firiend." 


Lbttui162. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


•*  February  10. 1814. 

"I  arrived  in  town  late  yesterday  evening, 
bavins  been  absent  three  weeks,  whidi  I 
passed  in  Notts,  quietly  and  p4easantly. 
You  can  have  no  conception  of  the  uproar 
the  eight  lines  on  the  little  Rovalty's 
weeping  in  1812  (now  republished)  have 
occasioned.  The  R»»,  who  had  always 
thought  them  yours,  chose  —  God  knows 
why — on  discovering  them  to  be  mine, 
to  be  faceted  *  in  sorrow  rather  than  an- 
ger.' llie  Morning  Post,  Sun,  Herak), 
Courier,  have  all  been  in  hysterics  ever  since. 
M.  is  •  in  a  fright,  and  wanted  to  shuffle  ; 
and  the  abuse^gainst  me  in  all  directions  is 
vehement,  unceasins,  loud — some  of  it 
good,  and  all  of  it  hearty.  I  feel  a  little 
compunctious  as  to  theR^^'s  regret;  — 
*  would  he  had  been  only  angry  I  but  I  fear 
him  not.' 

**  Some  of  these  same  assailments  you 
have  probably  seen.    My  person  (which  is 
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excellent  for  'the  nonce*)  has  been  de- 
nounced in  verses,  the  more  like  the  subject, 
inasmuch  as  they  halt  exceedingly.  Then, 
in  another,  I  am  an  atheist,  a  rebel,  and,  at 
last,  the  devil  (boitetue,  I  presume).^  My 
demonism  seems  to  be  a  female's  conjecture ; 
if  so,  perhaps,  I  could  convince  her  that  I 
am  but  a  mere  mortal,  —  if  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons  may  be  believed,  who  says  apunov 
XwXoc  oiOtu  I  ouote  from  memory,  so  my 
Greek  is  probably  deficient ;  but  the  passage 
18  mett$a  to  mean    *    *. 

''Seriously,  I  am  in,  what  the  learned 
caU,  a  dilemma,  and  the  vulgar,  a  scrape ; 
and  my  friends  desire  me  not  to  be  in  a 
passion ;  and,  like  Sir  Fretful,  I  assure  them 
that  I  am  '  auite  calm,* — but  I  am  never- 
theless in  a  mry. 

"Since  I  wrote  thus  far,  a  fiiend  has 
come  in,  and  we  have  been  talking  and 
bufiboning  till  I  have  quite  lost  the  thread  of 
my  thou^ts ;  and  as  I  won't  send  them 
unstrung  to  you,  good  morning,  and 

"  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

**P.  S. — Murray,  du]:inff  my  absence, 
cfimtted  the  Tears  m  several  of  the  copies. 
I  have  made  him  replace  them,  and  am  very 
wroth> with  his  qumms ;  —  'as  the  wine  is 
poured  out,  let  it  be  drunk  to  the  dregs.' " 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

••  Fcbruarf  10. 1814. 
"  I  am  much  better,  and  indeed  quite  weU, 
this  morning.  I  have  received  two,  but  I 
presume  there  are  more  of  the  Ana,  subse- 
quently, and  also  something  previous,  to 
which  the  Morning  Chronicle  replied.  You 
also  mentioned  a  parody  on  tne  SkuU,  I 
wish  to  see  them  all,  because  there  may  be 
things  that  require  notice  either  by  pen  or 
person. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
answer  this ;  but  send  me  the  things  when 
you  get  them." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  February  12. 1814. 
"  If  you  have  ccmies  of  the  '  Intercepted 
Letters  V  Lady  Holkmd  would  be  glad  of  a 
volume ;  and  when  you  have  served  others, 
have  the  goodness  to  think  of  your  humble 
servant. 

"  You  have  played  the  devil  by  that  in- 

I  {See  Btboniama,  tub  tmno  1814.] 

*  [**  Letten  and  Detpatchef  of  Uie  Generals,  Ministers, 
Ac,  at  Paris,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  Dresden ; 
Intercepted  bj  the  adranced  Troops  of  the  Allies  in  the 
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judicious  typpression,  which  you  did  totally 
without  my  consent.  Some  of  the  papers 
have  exactly  said  what  might  be  expected. 
Now  I  do  not,  and  will  not  be  supposed  to 
shrink,  although  myself  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  me  were  to  perish  with  my 
memory.    Yours,  &c.  "  Bn. 

"P. S.  — Pray  attend  to  what  I  stated 
yesterday  on  technical  topics.** 

Lrms  16S.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Monday,  February  14. 1814. 
"  Before  I  left  town  yesterday,  I  wrote 
you  a  note,  which  I  presume  you  received. 
1  have  heard  so  many  different  accounts 
of  your  proceedings,  or  rather  of  those  of 
others  towards  ^tm,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  these  everlasting  lines,  that  I 
am  anxious  to  hear  from  yourself  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Whatever  responsibilitj^, 
obloquy,  or  effect  is  to  arise  from  the  publi- 
cation, should  surely  not  fidl  upon  you  in 
any  degree ;  and  I  can  have  no  objection  to 
your  stating,  as  distinctly  and  publicly  as 
you  please,  ^ot<r  unwillingness  to  publish 
them,  and  my  own  obstinacy  upon  the 
subject.  Take  any  course  you  please  to 
vindicate  yourself,  but  leave  me  to  fight  my 
own  way ;  and,  as  I  before  said,  do  not 
compromue  me  by  any  thing  which  may  look 
like  shrinking  on  my  part ;  as  for  your  own, 
make  the  best  of  it.    Yours,  *'Bn." 

Lettbk  164.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

"  February  16. 1814. 

"  My  dear  Rogers, 

"  I  wrote  to  Lord  Holland  briefly,  but 
I  hope  distinctly,  on  the  subject  which  has 
lately  occupied  much  of  my  conversation 
with  him  and  you.  ^  As  things  now  stand, 
upon  that  topic  my  determination  must  be 
imalterable. 

"  I  declare  to  you  most  sincerely  that 
there  is  no  human  being  on  whose  regard 
and  esteem  I  set  a  higher  value  than  on 
Lord  Holland's ;  and,  as  far  as  concerns 
himself,  I  would  concede  even  to  humilia- 
tion, without  any  view  to  the  future,  and 
solely  from  my  sense  of  his  conduct  as  to 
the  past.  For  the  rest,  I  conceive  that  I 
have  already  done  all  u  my  power  by  the 
suppression.  *  If  that  is  not  enough,  they 
must  act  as  they  please ;  but  I  will  not 
'  teach  my  tongue  a  most  inherent  baseness,* 
come  what  may.    You  will  probably  be  at 


North  of  Germany  ;'*  published  by  Mr.  Murray  tn 
1814.] 

s  RelatlTe  to  a  proposed  reconciliation  between  Lord 
Carlisle  and  himself. 

«  Of  the  Satire. 
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the  Marqnis  of  Lansdowne's  to-night.  I  am 
asked,  but  I  am  not  sm'e  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  go.  Hobhouse  will  be  there.  I  think,  if 
you  knew  him  well,  you  would  like  him. 

**  Believe  me  always  yours  very  affection- 
ately, ••B." 

LBTm  165.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

"  Febniary  16. 1814. 

"  If  Lord  Holland  is  satisfied,  as  &r  as 
regards  himself  and  Lady  Hd.,  and  as  this 
letter  expresses  him  to  be,  it  is  enough. 

"  As  tor  any  impression  the  pubhc  may 
receive  from  the  revival  of  the  lines  on  Lord 
Carlisle,  let  them  keep  it,  —  the  more  fa- 
vourable for  him,  and  the  worse  for  me,  — 
better  for  all. 

**  All  the  sayings  and  doings  in  the  world 
shall  not  make  me  utter  another  word  of 
conciliation  to  any  thing  that  breathes.  I 
shall  bear  what  I  can,  and  what  I  cannot  I 
shall  resist.  The  worst  they  could  do  would 
be  to  exclude  me  fix)m  society.  I  have  never 
courted  it,  nor,  I  may  add,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  word,  enjoyed  it  —  and  '  there 
is  a  world  elsewhere  I ' 

"  Any  thing  remarkably  injurious,  I  have 
the  same  means  of  repaying  as  other  men, 
with  such  interest  as  circumstances  may 
annex  to  it. 

"  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  adhering 
to  regimen  prevents  me  from  dining  with 
you  to-morrow. 

**  I  am  yours  most  truly. 

"  Bn." 

Lrrm  166.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  F«bnury  16. 1814. 

**  You  may  be  assured  that  the  only 
prickles  that  sting  from  the  Royal  hedgehog 
are  those  which  possess  a  torpedo  property, 
and  may  benumb  some  of  my  friends.  /  am 
quite  silent,  and  *  hush'd  m  grim  repose.' 
The  frequency  of  the  assaults  has  weakened 
their  effects,  —  if  ever  they  had  any ;  —  and, 
if  they  had  had  much,  I  should  hardly  have 
held  my  tongue,  or  withheld  my  fingers.  It 
is  something  quite  new  to  attack  a  man  for 
abandoning  his  resentments.  I  have  heard 
that  previous  praise  and  subsequent  vitu- 
peration were  rather  ungrateful,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  it  was  wrong  to  endeavour  to 
do  justice  to  those  who  (ud  not  wait  till  I 
had  made  some  amends  for  former  and  boy- 
ish prejudices,  but  received  me  into  their 


1  I  had  endearoured  to  persoide  him  to  take  apart  in 
parliamentary  aflUra,  and  to  exercise  hit  talent  for  oratory 
more  frequently. 
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firiendship,  when  I  might  still  hove  been  didr 
enemy. 

"  You  perceive  justly  that  I  must  mtoi- 
tumally  have  made  my  fortune  like  Sir  Francis 
Wronghead.  It  were  better  if  there  were 
more  merit  in  my  independence,  but  it  really 
is  something  nowadays  to  be  independent  at 
dl,  and  the  less  temptation  to  be  otherwise, 
the  more  oncommon  the  case,  in  these  tiaies 
of  paradoxical  servility.  I  believe  that  most 
of  our  hates  and  likings  have  been  hitherto 
nearly  the  same ;  but  fit)m  henceforth  tfaey 
must,  of  necessity,  be  one  and  indivisible,— 
and  now  for  it  I  I  ton  for  any  weapon,— 
the  pen,  tfll  one  can  find  something  diarper, 
will  do  for  a  b^inning. 

**  You  can  have  no  conception  of  Ae 
ludicrous  solemnity  with  whicn  these  two 
stanzas  have  been  treated.  The  Bloming 
Post  gave  notice  of  an  intended  motioD  in 
the  House  of  my  brethren  on  the  subject, 
and  €k>d  he  knows  what  proceedings  besides ; 

—  and  all  this,  as  Bedreddm  in  the  *  Ni^' 
says,  *  for  making  a  cream  tart  without  pep- 
per.' This  last  piece  of  intelligence  is,  I 
presume,  too  laughable  to  be  true ;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Custom-house  appears  to 
have,  in  some  degree,  interfered  with  nuDe ; 
added  to  which,  the  last  batde  of  Buona- 
parte has  usurped  the  column  hitherto  de- 
voted to  my  bulletin. 

**  I  send  you  from  this  day's  Morning  Post 
the  best  which  have  hitherto  appeared  on  this 
'  impudent  doggerel,*  as  the  Courier  calls  it 
There  was  another  about  my  dktj  when  a 
boy  — not  at  all  bad  —  some  time  ago ;  but 
the  rest  are  but  indifferent. 

*'  I  shall  think  about  your  orofortco/ hint ' ; 

—  but  I  have  never  set  much  upon '  that  cast,' 
and  am  grown  as  tired  as  Solomon  of  eTa7 
thing,  and  of  myself  more  than  any  thing. 
This  is  beine  what  the  learned  call  philo- 
sophical, and  the  vulgar  lack-a-daisical.  I 
am,  however,  always  glad  of  a  blessing^; 

{)ray,  repeat  yours  soon,  —  at  least  yotff 
etter,  and  I  shall  think  the  benediction  in- 
cluded. 

"  Ever,  &c' 

LSTTBB  167.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

-  February  17. 1814- 
"  The  Courier  of  this  evening  accuses  me 
of  having  *  received  and  pocketed  *  large  sujm 
for  my  works.  I  have  never  yet  recdved, 
nor  wish  to  receive,  a  ferthing  for  any.  Mr. 
Murray  offered  a  thousand  for  The  Giaour 
and  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  I  said  was  too 

«  In  concluding  my  letter,  lutrliig  aaW  *•  God  \Mm 
you  I "  I  added  —  *'  that  to,  if  yoa  hare  no  oblMtioa.  * 
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much,  and  ^t  if  he  could  afford  it  at  the 
end  c^  six  months,  I  would  then  direct  how 
it  mightbe  dispos^of ;  but  neither  then,  nor 
at  any  other  period,  have  I  ever  availed  my- 
sdf  of  the  profits  on  my  own  account.  For 
the  republication  of  the  Satire  I  refused  four 
hundred  guineas ;  and  for  the  previous  edi- 
tions I  never  asked  nor  received  a  sous,  nor 
for  any  writing  whatever.  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  do  any  thmg  disagreeable  to  yourself; 
there  never  was  nor  shall  be  any  conditions 
nor  stipulations  with  regard  to  any  accom- 
modation that  I  could  ^ord  you ;  and,  on 
your  pert,  I  can  see  nothing  derogatory  in 
receiving  the  copyright.  It  was  only  assist- 
ance afforded  to  a  worthy  man,  by  one  not 
quite  so  worthy. 

"  Mr.  Murray  is  ffoing  to  contradict  this  i ; 
but  your  name  wiU  not  be  mentioned :  for 
jour  own  part,  you  are  a  fi^e  agent,  and 
are  to  do  as  you  please.  I  only  hope  that 
now,  as  alwavs,  you  will  think  that  I  wish 
to  take  no  unmir  advantage  of  the  accidental 
opportunity  which  circumstances  permitted 
me  of  being  of  use  to  you. 

"  Ever,  &c." 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Dallas 
addressed  an  explanation  to  one  of  the  news- 
papers, of  which  the  following  is  a  part ;  — 
the  remainder  being  occupied  with  a  rather 
clumsily  managed  defence  of  his  noble  bene- 
factor on  the  subject  of  the  Stanzas. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  POST. 

"Sir, 

•*  I  have  seen  the  paragraph  in  an  even- 
ing paper,  in  which  Lord  Bvron  is  accused  of 
*  receiving  and  pocketing '  large  sums  for  his 
works.  I  believe  no  one  who  knows  him 
has  the  slightest  suspicion  of  this  kind ;  but 
the  assertion  beinf  public,  I  think  it  a  jus- 
tice I  owe  to  Lord  Bvron  to  contradict  it 
publicly.  I  address  this  letter  to  you  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  am  happy  that  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  at  this  moment  to  make 
some  observations  which  I  have  for  several 
da^s  been  anxious  to  do  publicly,  but  from 
which  I  have  been  restrained  by  an  appre- 
hension that  I  should  be  suspected  of  being 
prompted  by  his  Lordship. 

**  1  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  Lord  By- 
ron never  received  a  shilling  for  any  of  his 
works.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  the  pro- 
fits of  the  Satire  were  lefl  entirely  to  the 
publisher  of  it.  The  gift  of  the  copyright  of 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrunage  I  have  aheady 
publicly  acknowled^  in  the  dedication  of 

>  The  f  tatemeot  of  the  Ck>i]rier,  &c. 
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the  new  edition  oi  my  noveb  ;  and  I  now 
add  my  acknowledgment  for  that  of  The 
Corsair,  not  only  for  the  profitable  part  of  it, 
but  for  the  delicate  uid  delightful  manner  of 
bestowing  it  while  yet  unpublished.  With 
respect  to  his  two  other  poems,  The  Giaour 
and  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  Mr.  Murray,  the 
publisher  of  them,  can  truly  attest  that  no 
part  of  the  sale  of  them  has  ever  touched  his 
hands,  or  been  disposed  of  for  his  use.  Hav- 
ing said  thus  much  as  to  facts,  I  cannot  but 
express  my  surprise  that  it  should  ever  be 
deemed  a  matter  of  reproach  that  he  should 
appropriate  the  pecuniary  returns  of  his 
works.  Neither  rank  nor  fortune  seems  to 
me  to  place  any  man  above  this ;  for  what 
difference  does  it  make  in  honour  and  noble 
feelings,  whether  a  copyright  be  bestowed, 
or  its  value  emploved,  in  beneficent  pur- 
poses ?  I  differ  with  my  Lord  Byron  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  some  others  ;  and  he  has 
constantly,  both  by  word  and  action,  shown 
his  aversion  to  receiving  money  for  his  pro- 
ductions." 

•Lbttbb  168.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  February  26. 1814. 

"  Dallas  had,  perhaps,  have  better  kept 
silence ;  —  but  that  was  his  concern,  and,  as 
his  facts  are  correct,  and  his  tnodve  not  dis- 
honourable to  himself,  I  wished  him  well 
throu^  it.  As  for  his  interpretations  of  the 
lines,  he  and  any  one  ebe  may  interpret  them 
as  they  please.  I  have  and  shall  adhere  to 
my  taciturnity,  unless  something  very  parti- 
cular occurs  to  render  this  impossible.  Do 
not  you  say  a  word.  If  any  one  is  to  speak, 
it  is  the  person  principally  concerned.  The 
most  amusing  tning  is,  that  every  one  (to 
me)  attributes  the  abuse  to  the  man  they 
personally  most  disRke  !  —  some  say  C  ♦  ♦r 
[Croker],  some  C  ♦  *e  [Coleridgel  others 
F  ♦  ♦  d  [Fitzgerald],  &c.  &c.&c.  1  do  not 
know,  and  have  no  clue  but  coniecture.  L 
discovered,  and  he  turns  out  a  hireling,  he 
must  be  left  to  his  wages  ;  if  a  cavalier,  he 
must  *  wink,  and  hold  out  his  iron.' 

"  I  had  some  thoughts  of  putting  the 
question  to  C  *  ♦r  [Croker],  but  Hobhouse, 
who,  I  am  sure,  would  not  dissuade  me  if  it 
were  right,  advised  me  by  all  means  not;—^ 
*  that  I  had  no  right  to  take  it  upon  suspi- 
cion,* &c.  &c.  "Wiether  H.  is  correct  I  am 
not  aware,  but  he  believes  himself  so,  and 
says  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  that 
subject.  This  I  am,  at  least,  sure  of,  that 
he  would  never  prevent  me  fi-om  doing  what 
he  deemed  the  cluty  of  a  preux  chevalier.  In 
such  cases — at  least,  in  this  country  —  we 
must  act  according  to  usages.  In  considering 
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this  instance,  I  dismiss  my  own  personal 
feelings.  Any  man  will  and  must  fi^t, 
when  necessary,  —  even  without  a  motive. 
Here^  I  should  take  it  up  really  without 
much  resentment ;  for,  unless  a  woman  one 
likes  is  in  the  way,  it  is  some  years  since  I 
felt  a  long  anger.  But,  imdoubtedly,  could 
I,  or  may  I,  trace  it  to  a  man  of  station,  I 
should  and  shall  do  what  is  proper. 

**  ♦  *  was  aneerly,  but  tried  to  conceal  it. 
You  are  not  caUed  upon  to  avow  the  *  Two- 
penny,' and  would  only  gratify  them  by  so 
doing.  Do  you  not  see  the  great  object  of 
all  these  fooleries  is  to  set  him,  and  you,  and 
me,  and  all  persons  whatsoever,  by  the  ears  ? 
—  more  especially  those  who  are  on  good 
terms, —  and  nearly  succeeded.  Lord  H. 
wished  me  to  concede  to  Lord  Carlisle  — 
concede  to  the  devil ;  —  to  a  man  who.  used 
me  ill  ?  I  told  him,  in  answer,  that  I  would 
neither  concede  nor  recede  on  the  subject, 
but  be  silent  altogether ;  unless  any  thing 
more  could  be  said  about  Lady  H.  and  him- 
self, who  had  been  since  my  very  good 
fiiends  ;  —  and  there  it  ended.  This  was  no 
time  for  concessions  to  Lord  C.  «• 

'*  I  have  been  interrupted,  but  shall  write 
again  soon.  Believe  me  ever,  my  dear 
Moore,  ^c." 

Another  of  his  Mends  having  expressed, 
soon  after,  some  intention  of  volunteering 
publicly  in  his  defence,  he  lost  no  time  in 
repressing  him  by  the  following  sensible  let- 
ter: — 

LITTBB169.  TO   WEDDBRBURN   WEB- 

STER, ESQ. 

«*  February  S8. 1814. 
"My  dear W., 

"  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  write  to 
you.  Silence  is  the  only  answer  to  the  things 
you  mention  ;  nor  should  I  regard  that  man 
as  my  friend  who  said  a  word  more  on  the 
subject.  I  care  little  for  attacks,  but  I  will 
not  submit  to  defencet ;  and  I  do  hope  and 
trust  that  you  have  never  entertained  a  serious 
thought  of  engaging  in  so  foolish  a  contro- 
versy. Dallas's  letter  was,  to  his  credit, 
merely  as  to  facts  which  he  had  a  right  to 
state  ;  /  neither  have  nor  shall  take  the  least 
public  notice,  nor  permit  any  one  else  to  do 
so.  If  I  discover  the  writer,  then  I  may  act 
in  a  different  manner ;  but  it  will  not  be  in 
writing. 

"  An  expression  in  your  letter  has  induced 
me  to  write  this  to  you,  to  entreat  you  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  in  such  a  business, — 
it  is  now  nearly  over,  and  depend  upon  it 
t/ict/  are  much  more  chagrined  by  my  silence 
than  they  could  be  by  the  best  defence  in  the 


0 


world.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  would 
vex  me  more  than  any  further  reply  to  these 
things. 

**  Ever  yours,  in  haste, 

Lbttbk  170.       TO  BfR.  MOORB. 

••  March  S.  lUi 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  *  uncomfortable,'  if  only  to  make  yoa 
come  to  town ;  where  no  one  ever  more  de- 
lighted in  seeing  you,  nor  is  there  any  one 
to  whom  I  would  sooner  turn  for  conscMStioD 
in  my  most  vapourish  moments.  The  troth 
is,  I  have '  no  lack  of  argument '  to  ponder 
upon  of  the  most  gloomy  description,  bat 
this  arises  from  other  causes.  Some  day  or 
other,  when  we  are  veieratu,  I  may  tellyoo 
a  tale  of  present  and  past  times ;  and  it  ii 
not  from  want  of  confidence  that  I  do  not 
now, — but — but  —  alwajrs  a  ^  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

"  There  is  nothing,  however,  upon  theflxrf 
either  to  love  or  hate ; — but  I  certainly  hire 
subjects  for  both  at  no  very  great  distance, 
and  ank  besides  embarrassed  between  tkne 
whom  I  know,  and  one  ^whose  name,  at 
least)  I  do  not  know.  All  this  would  be 
very  well  if  I  had  no  heart ;  but,  unlucldly, 
I  have  foimd  that  there  is  such  a  thing  mi 
about  me,  though  in  no  veiy  good  repair, 
and,  also,  that  it  has  a  habit  of  attadnog 
itself  to  on^'whether  I  will  or  no.  *  Divide 
et  impera,'  I  begin  to  think,  will  only  do  for 
politics. 

"  If  I  discover  the  '  toad,'  as  you  caU  him, 
I  shall '  tread,'  —  and  put  spikes  in  my  ^oes 
to  do  it  more  effectually.  The  effect  of  all 
these  fine  things  I  do  not  inouire  nmch  nor 
perceive.  I  believe  *  ♦  felt  tnem  more  than 
either  of  us.  People  are  civil  enough,  and 
I  have  had  no  dearth  of  invitations,— none 
of  which,  however,  I  have  accepted.  I  went 
out  very  little  last  year,  and  mean  to  go  about 
still  less.  I  have  no  passion  for  circles,  and 
have  long  resretted  that  I  ever  gave  way  to 
what  is  ^ed  a  town  life ;  —  which,  ot  all 
the  lives  I  ever  saw  (and  they  are  nearly  as 
manv  as  Plutarch's),  seems  to  me  to  leaTC 
the  least  for  the  past  and  future. 

•*  How  proceeds  the  poem  ?  Do  not  ne- 
glect it,  and  I  have  no  fears.  I  need  not  say 
to  you  that  your  fame  is  dear  tome,— | 
really  might  say  dearer  than  my  own  ;  for  * 
have  latdy  b^un  to  think  my  things  have 
been  strangely  over-rated  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
whether  or  not,  I  have  done  with  them  w 
ever.  I  may  say  to  you  what  I  would  not 
say  to  every  body,  tnat  the  last  two  were 
written.  The  Bride  in  four,  and  The  Corsair 
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in  ten  days  *,  —  which  I  take  to  be  a  most 
humiliadng  confession,  as  it  proves  my  own 
want  of  judgment  in  publishing,  and  the  pub- 
lic's in  reading  things,  which  cannot  nave 
stamina  for  permanent  attention.  '  So  much 
for  Buckingham.' 

"  I  have  no  dread  of  your  being  too  hasty, 
and  I  have  still  less  of  your  failing.  But  I 
think  a  yettr  a  very  fair  allotment  of  time  to 
a  composition  which  is  not  to  be  Epic  ;  and 
even  Horace*s  '  Nonum  prematur  *  must  have 
been  intended  for  the  Millennium,  or  some 
longer-lived  generation  than  ours.  I  wonder 
how  much  we  should  have  had  of  Aim,  had 
he  observed  his  own  doctrines  to  the  letter. 
Peace  be  with  you  I  Remember  that  I  am 
always  and  most  truly  yours,  &c. 

•*  P.  S. — I  never  heard  the  *  report' you 
mention,  nor,  I  dare  say,  many  others,  fiut, 
in  course,  you,  as  well  as  others,  have 
'damned  good-natured  firiends,'  who  do 
their  duty  in  the  usual  way.  One  thing 
will  make  you  laugh.    ♦♦##»» 

Lima  171.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*'  ICarch  12.  1814. 

**  Ouess  darkly,  and  you  will  seldom  err. 
At  present,  I  diall  say  no  more,  and, 
p^haps  —  but  no  matter.  I  hope  we  shall 
some  day  meet,  and  whatever  years  may 
precede  or  succeed  it,  I  shall  mark  it  with 
the  *  white  stone*  in  my  calendar.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  shall  not  soon  be  in  your 
neighbourhood  again.  If  so,  and  I  am  alone 
(as  will  probably  be  the  case),  I  shall  in- 
vade and  carry  you  off,  and  endeavour  to 
atone  for  sorry  fare  by  a  sincere  welcome. 
I  don't  know  the  person  absent  (barring 
'the  sect*)  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see 
again. 

"  I  have  nothing  of  the  sort  vou  mention 
but  the  Mnes  (the  Weepers),  it  you  like  to 
have  them  in  the  Bag.  I  wish  to  give  them 
all  possible  drculadon.  The  FauU  reflection 
is  downright  actionable,  and  to  print  it 
would  be  peril  to  the  publisher ;  but  I  think 
the  Tears  have  a  natural  right  to  be  bagged, 
and  the  editor  (whoever  he  may  be)  might 


>  In  asserting  that  he  deroted  but  four  days  to  the 
composition  of  The  Bride,  he  most  be  understood  to 
refer  only  to  the  first  sketch  of  that  poem,  —  the  suc- 
oessire  additions  by  which  It  was  increased  to  its  present 
length  haring  occupied,  as  we  hare  seen,  a  much  longer 
period.  The  Corsair,  on  the  contrary,  was,  fh>m  be- 
ginning to  end,  struck  off  at  a  heat~  there  being  but 
little  alteration  or  addition  afterwards,  —  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  produced  (being  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
two  hundred  lines  a  d^)  would  be  altogether  incredible, 
had  we  not  his  own,  as  well  as  his  publisher's,  testimony 
to  the  fiKt.    Such  an  achioTement, — taking  into  account 
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supply  a  &cetious  note  or  not,  as  he 
pleased. . 

"  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  Vault «  has 
got  about,  — but  so  it  is.  It  is  too  farouche; 
but,  truth  to  say,  my  satires  are  not  very 
playful.  I  have  the  plan  of  an  epistle  in  my 
head,  ai  him  and  to  him  ;  and,  if  they  are 
not  a  little  quieter,  I  shall  embody  it.  I 
should  say  litUe  or  nothing  of  myself.  As 
to  mirth  and  ridicule,  that  is  out  of  my 
way ;  but  I  have  a  tolerable  fund  of  stern- 
ness and  contempt,  and,  with  Juvenal  before 
me,  I  shall  perhaps  read  him  a  lecture  he 
has  not  lately  heard  in  the  Cabinet.  From 
particular  circumstances,  which  came  to  my 
knowledge  almost  by  accident,  I  could  *  teU 
him  what  he  is  —  I  know  him  well.' 

"  I  meant,  my  dear  M.,  to  write  to  you 
a  long  letter,  but  I  am  hurried,  and  time 
clips  my  inclination  down  to  yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S. —  Tliink  again  before  you  shelf  your 
poem.  There  is  a  youngster,  (older  than 
me,  by  the  by,  but  a  younger  poet,)  Mr.  G. 
Knight,  with  a  volume  of  Eastern  Tales, 
written  since  his  return,  —  for  he  has  been 
in  the  countries.  He  sent  to  me  last  sum- 
mer, and  I  advised  him  to  write  one  in  each 
measure,  without  any  intention,  at  that  time, 
of  doing  the  same  thing.  Since  that,  from 
a  habit  of  writing  in  a  fever,  I  have  antici- 
pated him  in  the  varietv  of  measures,  but 
quite  unintentionally.  Of  the  stories,  I  know 
nothine,  not  having  seen  them  '  ;  but  he  has 
some  mdy  in  a  sack,  too,  like  The  Giaour  : 
—  he  told  me  at  the  time. 

"  The  best  way  to  make  the  public  *  forget' 
me  is  to  remind  them  of  yourself.  You 
cannot  suppose  that  /  would  ask  vou  or 
advise  you  to  publish,  if  I  thought  you 
would  fail,  I  really  have  no  literary  envy  ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  a  friend's  success  ever 
sat  nearer  another  than  yours  does  to  my  best 
wishes.  It  is  for  elderly  gentlemen  to  '  bear 
no  brother  near,'  and  cannot  become  our 
disease  for  more  years  than  we  may  perhaps 
number.  I  wish  you  to  be  out  before 
Eastern  subjects  are  again  before  the 
public." 


the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  work,  —  is,  perhaps,  wholly 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Genius,  and  shows 
that  *  ici\x9  par  paukm^*  as  Rousseau  expresses  it,  may 
be  sometimes  a  shorter  road  to  perfection  than  any  that 
Art  has  erer  struck  out. 

*  Those  bitter  and  powerftil  lines  which  he  wrote  on 
the  opening  of  the  vault  that  contained  the  remains  of 
Henry  Vlll.  and  Charles  I.    [See  Works,  p.  658.] 

'  He  was  not  yet  aware,  it  appears,  that  the  anonymont 
manuscript  sent  to  him  by  his  publisher  was  firom  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Knight. 
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Lbttbk  m.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  March  IS.  Ml 4. 

"I  have  not  time  to  read  the  whole 
MS.  I,  but  what  I  hare  seen  seems  verv* 
well  written  (both  prose  and  verte),  and, 
though  I  am  and  can  be  no  judge  (at  least 
a  fair  one  on  this  subject),  containing 
nothing  which  you  ought  to  hesitate  pub- 
lishing upon  mu  account.  If  the  author  is 
not  Ih-.  Busby  himself,  I  think  it  a  pity,  on 
his  oum  account,  that  he  should  dedicate  it 
to  hb  subscribers ;  nor  can  I  perceive  what 
Dr.  Busby  has  to  do  with  the  matter  ex- 
cept as  a  translator  of  Lucretius,  for  whose 
doctrines  he  is  surely  not  responsible.  I 
tell  you  openly,  and  really  most  sincerely, 
that,  if  published  at  all,  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  you  should  not ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  should  receive  it  as  the  greatest  compli- 
ment you  could  pay  to  your  good  opinion  of 
my  candour,  to  print  and  circulate  that  or 
any  other  work,  attacking  me  in  a  manly 
manner,  and  without  any  malicious  intention, 
from  which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  I  must 
exonerate  this  writer. 

"  He  is  wrong  in  one  thing  —  J  am  no 
atheist;  but  if  he  thinks  I  have  published 
principles  tending  to  such  opinions,  he  has 
a  perfect  right  to  controvert  them.  Pray 
publish  it ;  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  I 
think  that  I  have  prevented  you. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  the  author, 
and  tell  him  I  wish  him  success  :  his  verse 
is  very  deserving  of  it ;  and  I  shall  be  the 
last  person  to  suspect  his  motives. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**P.  S. — J£you  do  not  publish  it,  some 
one  else  will.  You  cannot  suppose  me  so 
narrow-minded  as  to  shrink  from  discussion. 
I  repeat  once  for  all,  that  I  think  it  a  good 
poem  (as  fju*  as  I  have  redde) ;  and  that  is 
the  only  point  you  should  consider^  How 
odd  that  eight  Rnes  should  have  given  birth, 
I  really  thmk,  to  eight  thousand,  including  aU 
that  has  been  said,  and  will  be  on  the 
subject !  ** 

LBTTtB  in.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  April  9. 1814. 

**  All  these  news  are  very  fine  $  but  never- 
theless I  want  my  books,  if  you  can  find, 
or  cause  them  to  be  found  for  me,  —  if  only 
to  lend  them  to  Napoleon,  in  "  the  Island  of 
Elba,"  during  his  retirement.     I  also   (if 

»  The  numuKript  of  a  long  graye  satire,  entiUed  -  Antl- 
Bjrron/'  wMch  bad  been  sent  to  Mr.  Murray,  and  by  him 
forwarded  to  Lord  Byron,  with  a  request  —  not  meant,  I 
belleTe.  seriously—  that  he  would  gire  hts  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  pnblUhlng  It. 


convenient,  and  you  have  no  party  widi 
yott,)  should  be  glad  to  ^>eak  with  you,  for 
a  few  imoutes,  this  evening,  as  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Moore,  and  wish  to  ask 
vou,  as  the  best  judge,  of  the  best  time  for 
him  to  publish  the  work  he  has  composed. 
I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  his  success  much 
at  heart ;  not  only  because  he  is  my  friend, 
but  something  much  better  —  a  man  of 
great  talent,  of  which  he  is  less  sensible 
than  I  believe  any  even  of  his  enemies.  If  you 
can  so  fiur  oblige  me  as  to  step  down,  do  so; 
and  if  you  are  otherwise  occufued,  say 
nothing  about  it.  I  shall  find  you  at  home 
in  the  course  of  next  week. 

"  P.  S.— I  see  Sotheby's  Tragedies  adver- 
tised. The  Death  of  Damley  is  a  fomous 
subject  —  one  of  the  best,  I  should  think, 
for  the  drama.  Pray  let  me  have  a  copjr 
when  ready. 

**  Mrs.  Leigh  was  very  much  pleased  with 
her  books,  and  desired  me  to  thank  yoa ; 
she  means,  I  believe,  to  write  to  yoa  her 
acknowledgments." 

Lmn  174.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*«2.  AllMny.Apr09.1814. 

"  Viscoimt  Althorp  is  about  to  be  mar- 
ried^, and  I  have  gotten  his  spacious  ba- 
chelor apartments  in  Albany,  to  which  yoo 
will,  I  hope,  address  a  speedy  answer  to 
this  mine  epistle. 

"  I  am  but  just  returned  to  town,  from 
which  you  may  infer  that  I  have  been  out 
of  it ;  and  I  have  been  boxing,  for  exercise, 
with  Jackson  for  this  last  month  daOy.  I 
have  also  been  drinking,  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, with  three  other  mends  at  the  Cocoa 
Tree,  from  six  till  four,  yea,  unto  five  in  the 
matin.  We  clareted  and  champi^ed  till 
two  —  then  supped,  and  finished  with  a 
kind  of  regency  punch  composed  of  madeva, 
brandy>  and  green  tea,  no  real  water  being 
admitted  therein.  There  was  a  night  for 
you  I  without  once  quitting  the  table,  except 
to  ambulate  home,  which  I  did  alone,  and  in 
utter  contempt  of  a  hackney-coach  and  my 
own  vis,  both  of  which  were  deemed  neces- 
sary for  our  conveyance.  And  so,  —  I  am 
very  well,  and  they  say  it  will  hurt  my  con- 
stitution. 

"  I  have  also,  more  or  less,  been  breakmg 
a  few  of  the  &vourlte  commandments ;  bat 
I  mean  to  pull  up  and  marry,  if  any  one 
will  have  me.    In  the  mean  time,  the  other 


s  [Viscount  Althorp   (now  Bari  Spencer) 
14th  April,  1814,  Esther,  only  daughter  and  helrofWchsTd 
Acklom.  Esq.,  of  Wtscton  HaU,  Notla.] 
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day  I  nearly  killed  myself  with  a  collar  of 
tn*awii,  which  I  swallowed  for  supper,  and 
mdigested  for  I  don't  know  how  long :  but 
that  is  by  the  bv.  All  this  gourmandise 
was  in  honour  ot  Lent ;  for  I  am  forbidden 
meat  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  it  is 
strictly  enjoined  me  during  your  solemn  fast. 
I  have  been,  and  am,  in  very  tolerable  love ; 
but  of  that  hereafter  as  it  may  be. 

**  My  dear  Moore,  say  what  you  will  in 
your  preface ;  and  quiz  any  thmg  or  any 
body,  —  me  if  you  like  it.  Oons !  dost  thou 
thii^  me  of  the  old,  or  rather  elderfy,  school  ? 
If  one  can*t  jest  with  one's  friends,  with 
whom  can  we  be  facetious?  You  have 
nothing  to  fear  fi*om  *  *,  whom  I  have  not 
seen,  being  out  of  town  when  he  called. 
He  win  b^  very  correct,  smooth,  and  all 
that,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be 
any  'grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art;*  — 
and,  whether  there  is  or  not,  how  long 
will  you  be  so  d — d  modest?  As  for 
Jeffrey,  it  is  a  very  handsome  thing  of  Iiim 
to  speak  well  of  an  old  antagonist,  —  and 
what  a  mean  mind  dared  not  do.  Any  one 
will  revoke  praise ;  but  —  were  it  not  partly 
my  own  case  —  I  should  say  that  very  few 
have  strength  of  mind  to  unsay  their  cen- 
sure, or  fmlow  it  up  with  praise  of  other 
things. 

**  What  diink  you  of  the  review  of  Levit  f  > 
It  beats  the  Bag  and  my  hand-grenade  hol- 
low, as  an  invective,  and  hath  thrown  the 
Court  into  hysterics,  as  I  hear  from  very 
good  authority.    Have  vou  heard  from  *  ♦  *  ? 

"No  more  rhyme  ft)r — or  rather,  ^^wit 
—  me.  I  have  taken  my  leave  of  that 
stage,  and  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no 
longer.  I  have  had  my  day,  and  there's  an 
end.  The  utmost  I  expect,  or  even  wish, 
is  to  have  it  said  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  that  I  might  perhaps  have  been  a  poet, 
had  I  gone  on  and  amended.  My  ^eat 
comfort  is,  that  the  temporary  celebrity  I 
have  wrung  from  the  world  has  been  in  the 
very  teeth  of  all  opinions  and  prejudices.  I 
have  flattered  no  ruling  powers  ;  I  have 
never  concealed  a  single  thought  that  tempt- 
ed me.  They  can't  say  I  have  truckled  to 
the  times,  nor  to  popiuar  topics,  (as  John- 
son, or  somebody,  said  of  Cleveland,)  and 
whatever  I  have  gained  has  been  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  as  much  personal  favour  as 
possible ;  for  I  do  believe  never  was  a  bard 
more  unpopular,  quoad  homo,  than  myself. 
And    now  I  have    done  ;  —  *  ludite    nunc 

»  [•«  SooTenin  eC  Portnriti,  par  M.  de  Lerls."  See 
Sdin.  JUvieWy  rot.  xxil.  p.  981.] 

*  [A  critique  on  Inchiqaen*!  *'  State  of  Society  in 
America,"  in  which  tbe  reviewer  had  quoted  Bfr.  Moore's 
descriptioa  ofthe  dty  of  Washington  in  1806:^ 


alios.'  Evenr  body  may  be  d — d,  as  they 
seem  fond  of'^it,  and  resolve  to  stickle  lustily 
for  endless  brimstone. 

"Oh — by  the  by,  I  had  nearly  forgot. 
There  is  a  long  poem,  an  'Anti-Byron,' 
coming  out,  to  prove  that  I  have  formed 
a  conspiracv  to  overthrow,  by  rhyme,  all 
religion  and  government,  and  have  alreadv 
made  great  progress !  It  is  not  very  scurril- 
ous, but  senous  and  ethereal.  I  never  felt 
myself  important,  till  I  saw  and  heard  of 
my  being  such  a  little  Voltaire  as  to  induce 
such  a  production.  Murray  would  not 
publish  it,  for  which  he  was  a  fool,  and  so  I 
told  him ;  but  some  one  else  will,  doubtless. 
'  Something  tod  much  of  this.' 

"  Your  French  scheme  is  good,  but  let  it 
be  Italian;  all  the  Angles  wUl  be  at  Paris. 
Let  it  be  Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence, 
Turin,  Venice,  or  Switzerland,  and  *  egad  I' 
(as  Bayes  saith,)  I  will  connubiate  and  join 
you  ;  and  we  will  write  a  new  *  Inferno'  in 
our  Paradise.  Pray  think  of  this  —  and 
I  will  really  buy  a  wife  and  a  ring,  and  say 
the  ceremony,  and  settle  near  you  in  a 
summer-house  upon  the  Amo,  or  the  Po, 
or  the  Adriatic. 

"Ah!  my  poor  little  pagod.  Napoleon, 
has  walked  off  his  pedestal.  He  has  abdi- 
cated, they  say.  Tnis  would  draw  molten 
brass  from  the  eyes  of  Zatanai.  What ! 
*kiss  the  ffround  before  young  Malcolm's 
feet  and  then  be  baited  by  the  rabble's 
curse!'  I  cannot  bear  such  a  crouching 
catastrophe.  I  must  stick  to  Sylla,  for  ray 
modern  favourites  don't  do,  —  their  resig- 
nations are  of  a  different  kind.  All  healm 
and  prosperity,  my  dear  Moore.  Excuse 
this  lengthy  letter.    Ever,  &c, 

**P.  S. — The  Quarterly  quotes  you  fre- 
quently in  an  article  on  America «;  and 
every  body  I  know  asks  perpetually  afler 
vou  and  yours.  When  will  you  answer  them 
m  person?" 

He  did  not  long  persevere  in  his  resolution 
against  writing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing notes  to  his  publisher. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  April  10. 1814. 

"  I  have  written  an  Ode  on  the  &11  of 
Napoleon,  which,  if  you  like,  I  will  copy 
out,  and  make  you  a  present  of.  Mr. 
Merivale  has  seen  part  or  it,  and  likes  it. 
You  may  show  it  to  Mr.  Gifibrd,  and  print 

**  That  famed  metropolis,  where  fancy  sees 
Squares  In  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees ; 
Which  traTelling  fools  and  gasetteers  adorn 
With  shrines  unbuilt,  and  heroes  yet  onbom."] 
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it,  or  not,  as  you  please  —  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. It  contains  nothing  in  kis  &vour, 
and  no  allusion  whatever  to  our  own  govern- 
ment or  the  Bourbons. 

"  Yours,  &c 

"  P.  S.  —  It  is  in  the  measure  of  my 
stanzas  at  the  end  of  Childe  Harold,  which 
were  much  liked,  beginning,  'And  thou  art 
dead,*  &c.  &c.  There  are  ten  stanzas  of  it 
—  ninety  lines  in  all." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"April  11.1814. 

"I  enclose  you  a  letter^  from  Mrs. 
Leigh. 

'*  It  will  be  best  not  to  put  my  name  to 
our  Ode ;  but  you  may  say  as  openly  as  you 
like  that  it  is  mine,  and  I  can  inscribe  it  to 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  from  the  author,  which  will 
mark  it  sufficiently.  After  the  resolution  of 
not  publishing,  though  it  is  a  thing  of  little 
length  and  less  consecjuence,  it  will  be 
better  altogether  that  it  is  anonymous  ;  but 
we  will  incorporate  it  in  the  first  tovte  of 
ours  that  you  find  time  or  the  wish  to  pub- 
lish.   Yours  alway,  "  6. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  hope  you  got  a  note  of  alter- 
ations, sent  this  matin  ? 

"  P.  S. — Oh  my  books !  my  books  I  will 
you  never  find  my  books  ? 

**  Alter  *  potent  spell'  to  *  qiackemng  spell :' 
the  first  (as  Polomus  says)  *  is  a  vile  phrase,* 
and  means  nothing,  besides  being  common- 
place and  Rosa^Matilda4sh?* 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  April  12. 18U. 

"  I  send  you  a  few  notes  and  trifling 
alterations,  and  an  additional  motto  from 
Gibbon,  which  you  will  find  tin^ularfy  appro- 
priate, A  *  Good-natured  Fnend'  tells  me 
there  is  a  most  scurrilous  attack  on  ta  in 
the  Anti-jacobin  Review,  which  you  have 
not  sent.  Send  it,  as  I  am  in  that  state  of 
languor  which  "will  derive  benefit  from  getting 
into  a  passion.     Ever,  ^c." 


*  I  had  began  mj  letter  in  the  following  manner :~ 
•*  HaTe  you  teen  the  •  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ?'— 
1  suspect  It  to  be  either  FiUgerald't  or  Rosa  MatUda*s. 
Those  rapid  and  masterlj  portraiU  of  all  the  tyranU  that 
preceded  Napoleon  hare  a  rigour  in  them  which  would 
incline  me  to  say  that  Rom  Matilda  is  the  person^but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  powerful  grasp  of  history," 
ftc.  &c.  After  a  little  more  of  this  mock  parallel,  the 
letter  went  on  thus :  —  «•  I  should  Uke  to  know  what  you 
think  of  the  matter?— Some  friends  of  mine  here  wiU 
insist  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  author  of  Childe  lUrold, 
—but  then  they  are  not  so  well  read  in  Fiugerald  and 


1 


Rosa  Matilda  as  I  am  ;  and,  beddet,  they  aeem  to  torftt. 
that  yow  promised,  about  a  mosith  or  two  ago,  not  to 
write  any  more  for  years.    Seriously,"  ftc  Ac 

I  quote  this  foolish  banter  merely  to  show  how  mMj, 
eren  on  hi»  most  sensiUTC  points,  t>ne  might  ventnre  to 
Jest  with  him. 

*  We  find  D'Argenson  thus  encouraging  Voltaire  to 
break  a  similar  tow  : — **  Continue  to  write  without  fear 
for  fire-and-twenty  years  longer,  but  write  poetry,  aa(- 
withstanding  your  oath  in  the  prelhce  to  Newton." 

3  [Buonaparte  reached  Elba  the  4th  of  May,  1814,  aad 
escaped  from  it  on  the  96th  of  February,  1816.] 


rcTTBmnS.       TO  MR*  MOORE. 

*•  Albany,  Aprfl  90. 1814. 
**!  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  to 
be  transient  m>m  Mavfield  so  very  soon, 
and  was  taken  in  by  the  first  part  of  your 
letter.'  Indeed,  for  aught  I  know,  you 
may  be  treating  me,  as  Slipslop  says,  with 
*  ironing'  even  now.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
the  shock,  which  had  nothing  o£  humeur  in 
it ;  as  I  am  apt  to  take  even  a  critic,  aad 
still  more  a  friend,  at  his  word,  and  never  to 
doubt  that  I  have  been  writing  cursed  non- 
sense, if  they  say  so.  There  was  a  mental 
reservation  m  my  pact  with  the  public  S  in 
behalf  of  anonymes;  and,  even  had  there 
not,  the  provocation  was  such  as  to  make  it 
physically  impossible  to  pass  over  this  dam- 
nable epoch  of  triumphant  tameness.  Tis 
a  cursed  business  ;  and,  afler  all,  I  shall 
think  higher  of  rhyme  and  reason,  and  very 
humbly  of  your  heroic  people,  till — Elba  be- 
comes a  volcano,  and  sends  him  out  again.  ^ 
I  can't  think  it  all  over  yet. 
"My  departure  for    the  Continent   de- 

rids,  in  some  measure,  on  the  mcontinent. 
have  two  country  invitations  at  home, 
and  don't  know  what  to  say  or  do.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  have  bought  a  macaw  and  a  ; 
parrot,  and  have  got  up  my  books  ;  and  I 
box  and  fence  daUy,  and  go  out  very  little. 

"  At  this  present  writing,  Louis  the  Gou^ 
is  wheeling  in  triumph  into  Piccadilly,  in 
all  the  pomp  and  rabblement  of  royalty,  I 
had  an  offer  of  seats  to  see  them  pass ;  but, 
as  I  have  seen  a  Sultan  going  to  mosque, 
and  been  at  Jm  reception  of  an  ambassador, 
the  Most  Christian  King  '  hath  no  attrac- 
tions for  me  :* — though  in  some  coming 
year  of  the  Heeira,  I  should  not  dislike  to 
see  the  place  vmere  he  had  reigned,  shortly 
afrer  the  second  revolution,  and  a  happy 
sovereignty  of  two  months,  the  last  six 
weeks  being  civil  war. 

"  Pray  write,  and  deem  me  ever,  Ac." 

Lkttbb  176.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  April  21. 1814. 
.  '*  Many  thanks  with  the  letters  which  I 
return.    You  know  I  am  a  jacobin,  and 
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could  not  wear  white,  nor  see  the  installation 
of  Louis  the  Gouty. 

**  This  is  sad  news,  and  very  hard  upon 
the  sufferers  at  any,  but  more  at  such  a  tune 
—  I  mean  the  Bayonne  sortie. 

"  You  should  urge  Moore  to  come  out, 

"  P.  S.  — I  want  Moreri  to  purchase  for 
good  and  aU.  I  have  a  Bayie,  but  want 
Moreri  too. 

**  P.  S.  —  Perry  hath  a  piece  of  compli- 
ment to-day ;  but  I  think  the  name  might 
have  been  as  well  omitted.  *  No  matter ; 
they  can  but  throw  the  old  story  of  incon- 
sistency in  my  teeth — let  them,  —  I  mean, 
as  to  not  publishing.  However,  now  I  will 
keep  my  word.  Nothing  but  the  occasion, 
which  was  physically  irresistible,  made  me 
swerve ;  and  I  thought  an  anonyme  within 
my  pad  with  the  public.  It  is  the  only 
tmng  I  have  or  shall  set  about." 

Lmtbr  177.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  April  85. 1814. 

"Let  Mr.  Gifford  have  the  letter  and 
return  it  at  his  leisure.  I  would  have  of- 
fered it,  had  I  thought  that  he  liked  things 
of  the  kind. 

**  Do  you  want  the  last  page  immediately  f 
I  have  doubts  about  the  lines  being  worth 
printing ;  at  any  rate,  I  must  see  them  again 
and  alter  some  passages,  before  thev  ^ 
forth  in  any  shape  into  the  ocean  of  cir- 
culation ;  —  a  very  conceited  phrase,  by  the 
by  :  well  then  —  channel  of  publication  will 
do.  « 

*"  I  am  not  V  the  vein,*  or  I  could  knock 
off  a  stanza  or  three  for  the  Ode,  that  might 
answer  the  purpose  better.  •     At  all  events, 

>  [**  Lord  Byron  bu  written  a  very  beanflftil  Ode  to 
K^qmleon  Biumaparte.  The  noble  poet  speaks  witb 
becoming  Indignation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tyrant 
has  borne  himself  in  his  fidl."-.  jr.  CAnm.] 

*  Mr.  Murray  had  requested  of  him  ta  make  some 
additions  tothe  Ode,  so  as  to  sare  the  stamp  duty  Im- 
posed upon  publications  not  exceeding  a  single  sheet  \ 
and  he  afterwards  added,  in  successive  editions,  five  or 
six  stansas,  the  original  number  being  but  eleren.  There 
ware  also  three  more  stansas,  which  he  never  printed, 
but  which,  for  the  Just  tribute  they  contain  to  Washing- 
ton, are  worthy  of  being  preserved :  — 

**  There  was  a  day —  there  was  an  hour, 
While  earth  was  Gaul's  ~  Gaul  thine  — 
When  that  immeasurable  power 

Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fiune 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name 

And  gilded  thy  decline. 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  Ume, 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

**  But  thou,  forsooth,  must  be  a  king. 
And  don  the  purple  vest. 


t^ 


I  must  see  the  lines  again  fi'st,  as  there  be 
two  I  have  altered  in  my  mind's  manuscript 
already.  Has  any  one  seen  and  judged  of 
them  r  that  is  the  criterion  by  which  I  will 
abide  —  only  give  me  a  Jair  report,  and 
'  nothing  extenuate,'  as  I  will  in  that  case  do 
something  else.    Ever,  &c. 

'*  I  want  Moreri,  and  an  Athenaus,* 

Lbttu  178.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  April  36. 1814. 

**  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  might  be  as 
well  to  publish  no  more  of  the  Ode  se- 
parately, but  incoiporate  it  with  any  of  the 
other  things,  and  mclude  the  smaller  poem 
too  (in  that  case)  —  which  I  must  previously 
correct,  nevertheless.  I  can't,  for  the  head 
of  me,  add  a  line  worth  scribbling;  my 
*  vein '  is  quite  gone,  and  my  present  occu- 
pations are  of  the  gymnastic  order —  boxing 
and  fencing — and  my  principal  conversation 
is  with  my  macaw  and  Bayle.  I  want  my 
Moreri,  and  I  want  Athenseus. 

"P.  S.  —  I  hope  you  sent  back  that 
poetical  packet  to  the  address  which  I  for- 
warded to  you  on  Sunday  :  if  not,  pray  do  ; 
or  I  shell  have  the  author  screaming  after  his 
Epic" 

LRm  179.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  April  96. 1814. 
**  I  have  no  guess  at  your  author,  —  but  it 
is  a  noble  poem',  and  worth  a  thousand 
odes  of  anybody's.  I  suppose  I  may  keep 
this  copy ;  —  after  reading  it,  I  really  regret 
having  written  my  own.  I  say  ttus  very 
sincerely,  albeit  unused  to  think  humbly  of 
myself. 


As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  is  that  faded  garment  ?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear. 

The  star ~the  string  —  the  crest  ? 
Vain  froward  child  of  empire  I  say, 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch'd  away  ? 

*'  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gaxing  on  the  great ; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes — one —the  first ->  the  last  —  the  best — 
The  Cindnnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeathed  the  lume  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  Uush  there  was  but  One  I " 

s  A  Poem  by  Mr.  [now  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir]  Stratford 
Canning,  ftill  of  spirit  and  power,  entitled  '*  Buonaparte." 
In  a  subsequent  note  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord  Byren  says, 
—  *'  I  do  not  think  less  highly  of  *  Buonaparte '  for 
knowing  the  author.  I  was  aware  that  he  was  a  man  of 
talent,  but  did  not  suspect  him  of  poMesstng  aU  the/nis% 
talents  in  such  perfection.*' 
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"  I  don*t  like  the  additional  stanzas  at  all, 
and  they  had  better  be  left  out*  The  fact  is, 
I  can't  do  any  thing  I  am  asked  to  do» 
however  gladly  I  would;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  my  interest  in  a  composition  goes  off. 
This  will  account  to  you  for  my  doing  no 
better  for  your '  Stamp  Duty*  postscript. 

"The  S.R.  is  very  civil — but  what  do 
they  mean  by  Childe  Harold  resembling 
Marmion  ?  and  the  next  two,  Giaour  and 
Bride,  not  resembling  Scott  ?  I  certainly 
never  intended  to  copy  him  ;  but,  if  there 
be  any  copyism,  it  must  be  in  the  two  poems, 
where  the  same  versification  is  adopted. 
However,  they  exempt  The  Corsair  from  all 
resemblance  to  any  thing,  thou^  I  rather 
wonder  at  his  escape. 

"  If  ever  I  did  any  thing  original,  it  was  in 
Childe  Harold,  which  /prefer  to  the  other 
things  always,  after  the  nrst  week.  Yester- 
day I  re-read  English  Bards  ;  — bating  the 
maBcct  it  if  the  best.    Ever,  &€.** 

A  resolution  was,  about  this  time,  adopted 
bjr  him,  which,  however  strange  and  pre- 
apitate  it  appeared,  a  knowl^ge  of  the 
previous  state  of  his  mind  may  enable  us  to 
account  for  satis&ctorily.  He  had  now, 
for  two  years,  been  drawing  upon  die  ad- 
miration of  the  public  with  a  rapidity  and 
success  which  seemed  to  defy  exhaustion, 
*— having  crowded,  indeed,  into  that  brief 
interval  the  materials  of  a  long  life  of  fame. 
But  admiration  is  a  sort  of  impost  from 
which  most  minds  are  but  too  willing  to 
rdieve  themselves.  The  eye  grows  weary 
of  looking  up  to  the  same  object  of  wonder, 
and  begins  to  exchange,  at  last,  the  delight 
of  observing  its  elevation  for  the  less  ^ 
nerous  pleasure  of  watching  and  speculatmg 
on  its  fall.  The  reputation  of  Lord  Byron 
had  afready  begun  to  experience  some  of 
these  consequences  of  its  own  prolonged  and 
constantly  renewed  splendour.  Even  among 
that  host  of  admirers  who  would  have  been 
the  last  to  find  fault,  there  were  some  not 


1  It  WM  the  fear  of  thU  sort  of  back-water  current  to 
wMch  so  rapid  a  flow  of  Dune  seemed  liable,  that  led  some 
eren  of  his  warmest  admirers,  ignorant  as  they  were  yet 
of  the  boundlessness  of  his  resources,  to  tremble  a  little 
at  the  frequency  of  bis  appearances  before  the  public. 
In  one  of  my  own  letters  to  him,  1  find  this  apprehension 
thus  expressed  :—**  If  yoo  did  notwriteso  well,— as  the 
Royal  wit  obtenred,  — I  should  say  you  write  too  much  ; 
at  least,  too  much  in  the  same  strain.  The  I^hagoreans, 
yoo  know,  were  of  opinion  that  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  bear  or  heed  the  music  of  the  hearenly  bodies  is  that 
they  are  always  sounding  in  our  ears ;  and  I  fear  that 
even  the  influence  of  pour  song  may  be  diminished  by 
fiilling  i^xm  the  world's  dull  ear  too  constantly." 

The  opinion,  howerer,  which  a  great  writer  of  our  day 
(himself  one  of  the  few  to  whom  his  remark  replies)  had 


&- 


unwillinff  to  repose  from  praise  ;  while  they, 
who  had  been  from  the  first  reluctant  eulo- 
gists, took  advantage  of  these  apparent 
symptoms  of  satiety  to  indulge  in  blame.  > 

Tne  loud  outcry  raised,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  by  his  verses  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  had  afforded  a  vent  for 
much  of  this  reserved  venom  ;  and  the  tone 
of  disparagement  in  which  some  of  his  assail- 
ants now  affected  to  speak  of  his  poetry  was, 
however  absurd  and  contemptible  in  itself 
precisely  that  sort  of  attack  which  was  the 
most  csiculated  to  wound  his,  at  once,  proud 
and  diffident  spirit.  As  long  as  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  blackening  his  moral  and 
social  character,  so  &r  firom  offending,  their 
libels  rather  fell  in  with  his  own  shadowy 
style  of  self-portraiture,  and  gratified  the 
strange  inverted  ambition  that  possessed 
him.  But  the  slighting  opinion  which  ther  > 
ventiu*ed  to  express  of  his  genius,  —  seconcl-  ; 
ed  as  it  was  by  that  inward  dissatis&ction 
with  his  own  powers,  which  they  whose 
standard  of  excellence  is  highest  are  always 
the  surest  to  feel,  —  mortified  and  disturbed 
him  ;  and,  being  the  first  sound  of  ill  augury 
that  had  come  across  his  triumphal  career, 
startled  him,  as  we  have  seen,  mto  serious 
doubts  of  its  continuance. 

Had  he  been  occupying  himself,  at  the 
time,  with  any  new  task,  that  confidence  in 
his  own  energies,  which  he  never  truly  felt 
but  while  in  the  actual  exercise  of  them, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  forset  these  hu- 
miliations of  the  moment  in  tne  glow  and 
excitement  of  anticipated  success.  But  he 
had  just  pledged  himself  to  the  worid  to  take 
a  long  farewell  of  poesy,  —  had  sealed  up 
that  only  fountain  from  which  his  heart  ever 
drew  refreshment  or  strength, — and  thus 
was  left,  idly  and  helplessly,  to  brood  over 
the  daily  taunts  of  his  enemies,  without  the 
power  of  avenging  himself  when  they  insoit^ 
ed  his  person,  and  but  too  much  disposed 
to  agree  with  them  when  thev  made  light  of 
his  genius.    "  I  am  afiraid,  (ne  says,  in  no- 


the  generosity,  as  well  as  sagacity,  to  pronounoe  on 
point,  at  a  time  when  Lord  Byron  was  indulging  in 
ibllest  larishment  of  his  powers,  must  be  regarded,  «i 
all,  as  the  most  Judicious  and  wise : — **  Bat  they  a 
HI  for  the  public,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "  and  give 
different  adriee  to  the  poet,  siqipoaing  him 
the  highest  qualitiee  of  his  art,  who  do  not  adrise 
labour  while  the  lanrri  around  his  brows  yet 
Areshness.  Sketches  from  Lord  Byron  are  more 
than  finished  pictures  fktMn  others ;  nor  are  we  at  all 
that  any  labour  which  be  might  beetow  in  ravisal 
not  rather  eflhce  then  refine  those  ontUnes  of 
and  poweribl  originality  which  they  exhibit 
rough  from  the  hand  of  a  master."  ^  Biogr^kiemi . 
moirs,  bp  Sia  W.  Scott.  [Bliscell.  Prose  Woits,  toI, 
p.  361.3 
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ticing  these  attacks  in  one  of  his  letters,)  what 
you  call  troth  is  plaguily  to  the  purpose,  and 
▼ery  good  sense  into  the  bargain ;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  for  some  little  time  past,  I 
have  been  myself  much  of  the  same  opmion.** 
In  this  sensitive  state  of  mind, —  which  he 
but  ill  disguised  or  relieved  by  an  exterior  of 
gay  defiance  or  philosophic  contempt, — we 
can  hardly  feel  surprised  that  he  should  have, 
all  at  once,  come  to  the  resolution,  not  only 
of  persevering  in  hi&  determination  to  write 
no  more  in  niture,  but  of  purchasing  back 
the  whole  of  his  past  copyrights,  and  suppress- 
ing every  page  and  line  he  had  ever  written. 
On  his  first  mention  of  this  design,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray naturally  doubted  as  to  its  seriousness  ; 
but  the  arrnral  of  the  following  letter,  enclos- 
ing a  draft  for  the  amount  of  the  copyrights, 
put  his  intentions  beyond  question. 


I.RTU  110.       TO  HB.  HURRAY. 

-  S.Albtti7,  April  S9. 1814. 

"Dear  Sir, 

**  I  enclose  a  draft  for  the  money ;  when 
paid,  send  the  copyrights.  I  release  you 
from  the  thousand  pounds  agreed  on  for 
The  Giaour  and  Bride,  and  there's  an  end. 

^  If  any  accident  occurs  to  me,  you  may 
do  then  as  you  please ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  copies  of  each  iot  yourself 
only,  I  expect  and  request  that  the  adver- 
tisements be  withdrawn,  and  the  remaining 
copies  of  ail  destroyed  ;  and  any  expense  so 
incurred  I  will  be  glad  to  defi^y. 

"■  For  all  this,  it  might  be  as  well  to  assign 
some  reason.  I  have  none  to  give,  except 
my  bwn  caprice,  and  I  do  not  consider  tne 
circumstance  of  consequence  enough  to  re- 
quire explanation. 

**  In  course,  I  need  hardlv  assure  you  that 
they  never  shall  be  published  with  my  consent, 
(firectly,  or  indirectly,  by  any  other  person 
whatsoever,  —  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  have  every  reason  so  to  be,  with  your 
conduct  in  all  transactions  between  us  as 
publisher  and  author. 

"  It  will  ^ve  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve 
your  acquamtance,  and  to  consider  you  as 
my  firiend.  Believe  me  very  truly,  and  for 
much  attention, 

*•  Your  obliged  and  very  obedient  servant, 
"  Byron. 

«*  P.  S.  —  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  over- 
drawn at  Hammersley*s  ;  but  if  that  be  the 
case,  I  can  draw  for  the  superflux  on  Hoare's. 
The  draft  is  5/.  short,  but  that  I  will  make 
up.  On  payment  —  not  before  — return  the 
copyright  papers." 


I 


In  duch  a  coi^juncture,  an  appeal  to  his 
good  nature  and  considerateness  was,  as  Mr. 
Murray  well  judged,  his  best  resource  ;  and 
the  following  prompt  reply  will  show  how 
easily,  and  at  once,  it  succeeded. 

Lnrm  181.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  May  1.1814. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  If  your  present  note  is  serious,  and  it 
really  would  be  inconvenient,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter ;  tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as 
usual :  in  that  case,  we  will  recur  to  our 
former  basis.  That  /  was  perfectly  terious, 
in  wishing  to  suppress  all  ftiture  publication 
is  true  ;  but  certainly  not  to  interfere  with 
the  convenience  of  others,  and  more  parti- 
cularly your  own.  Some  day,  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  of  this  apparently  strange  resolu- 
tion. At  present,  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  I  recall  it  at  your  suggestion  ;  and  as  it 
appears  to  have  annoyed  you,  I  lose  no  time 
in  saying  so. 

"Yours  truly. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
1814. 

THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. — KEAN^  SIR  GILES 
OVERREACH. — SONG,  I  SPEAK  NOT,  I  TRACE 

NOT. — SUPPER  AT  WATIER*S. LETTERS 

TO   MR.  MOORE. RHYMING    EPISTLE. — 

PROGRESS  OP  LARA. — HOGG,  THE  ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD. — LETTERS  TO  MR.  MOORE  AND 
MR.  MURRAY. — PUBLICATION  OF  LARA, 
IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  MR.ROGERS*S  JAC- 
QUELINE.—  SECOND  PROPOSAL  OF  MAR- 
RIAGE TO  MISS  MILBANKE. 

During  my  stay  in  town  this  year,  we  were 
almost  daily  together  ;  and  it  is  in  no  spirit 
of  flattery  to  the  dead  I  say,  that  the  more 
intimately  I  became  acquainted  with  his  dis- 
position and  character,  the  more  warmly 
I  felt  disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  every 
thing  that  concerned  him.  Not  that,  in  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  me  of  observing 
more  closely  his  defects,  I  did  not  discover 
much  to  lament,  and  not  a  little  to  condemn. 
But  there  was  still,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
even  his  worst  faults,  some  atoning  good 
quality,  which  was  always  sure,  if  brought 
kindly  and  with  management  into  play,  to 
neutndise  their  ill  effects.  The  very  frank- 
ness, indeed,  with  which  he  avowed  his  errors 
seemed  to  imply  a  confidence  in  his  own 
power  of  redeeming  them, — a  consciousness 
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that  he  could  afford  to  be  sincere.  There 
was  also,  in  such  entire  unreserve,  a  pledge 
that  nothing  worse  remained  behind ;  and 
the  same  qimlity  that  laid  open  the  blemishes 
of  his  nature  gave  security  for  its  honesty. 
"  The  cleanness  and  purity  of  one's  mind/* 
says  Pope,  '*  ia  never  better  proved  than  in 
discovering  its  own  &ults,  at  first  view ;  as 
when  a  stream  shows  the  dirt  at  its  bottom, 
it  shows  also  the  transparency  of  the  water." 

The  theatre  was,  at  this  tune,  his  favour- 
ite place  of  resort.  We  have  seen  how  en- 
thusiastically he  expresses  himself  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Kean*s  acting,  and  it  was  fre- 
quently my  good  fortune,  during  this  season, 
to  share  in  lus  enjoyment  of  it, — the  orches- 
tra being,  more  than  once,  the  place  where, 
for  a  nearer  view  of  the  actor's  countenance, 
we  took  our  station.  For  Kean's  benefit,  on 
the  25th  of  May,  a  large  party  had  been 
made  by  Lady  J  •  *  [Jersey  »],  to  which  we 
both  belonged ;  but  Lord  Byron  having  also 
taken  a  box  for  the  occasion,  so  anxious  was 
he  to  enjoy  the  representation  uninterrupted, 
that,  bv  rather  an  unsocial  arrangement,  only 
himself  and  I  occupied  his  box  during  the 
play,  while  every  other  in  the  house  was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  nor  did  we 
join  the  remainder  of  our  firiends  till  supper. 
Between  the  two  parties,  however,  Mr.  Kean 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  want  of  ho- 
mage to  his  talents  ;  as  Lord  Jersey,  on  that 
occasion,  presented  him  with  a  hundred 
pound  share  in  the  theatre ;  while  Lord 
Byron  sent  him,  next  day,  the  sum  of  fifty 
guineas « ;  and,  not  long  after,  on  seeing  him 
act  some  of  his  favourite  parts,  made  him 
presents  of  a  handsome  snuff-box  >  and  a 
costly  Turkish  sword. 

Such  effect  had  the  passionate  energy  of 
Kean's  acting  on  his  mind,  that,  once,  in 
seeing  him  play  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  .he  was 
so  affected  as  to  be  seized  with  a  sort  of 


1  [Sarah-SopbU,  dAugfater  of  the  Barl  of  Wettmore- 
Und.    She  wai  married  to  the  Barl  of  Jersey  in  1804.] 

*  To  soch  length!  did  he,  at  thli  time,  carry  hli  enthu- 
tiann  for  Kean,  that  when  BOm  O'Neil  soon  after  ap- 
peared, and,  by  her  matchleat  repreientation  of  feminine 
tendemeM,  attracted  all  eyes  and  hearts,  he  was  not  only 
a  little  Jealous  of  her  repiUation,  as  interfering  with  that 
of  his  fkrourite,  bat,  in  order  to  guard  himself  agahist 
the  risk  of  beccnning  a  conrert,  reftised  to  go  to  see  her 
act.  I  endeaToored  sometimes  to  persuade  him  into 
witnessing,  at  least,  one  of  her  performances ;  but  his 
answer  was,  (punning  upon  Shakspeare's  word,  "  una- 
nealed,")  '*  No—  I'm  resolved  to  conttoue  un-OneOed." 

To  the  great  queen  of  all  actresses,  howerer,  it  will  be 
•een,  by  the  following  extract  Arom  one  of  his  Journals, 
he  rendered  due  Justice :  —  **  Of  actors,  Cooke  was  the 
most  natural,  Kemble  the  most  supernatural,  Kean 
the  medium  between  the  two.  But  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
worth  them  all  put  together.  "—DetocA^tf  Thoughts. 


&^ 


convulsive  fit ;  and  we  shall  find  him,  some 
years  after,  in  Italy,  when  the  representation 
of  Alfieri's  tragedy  of  Mirra  had  agitated 
him  in  the  same  violent  manner,  comparing 
the  two  instances  as  the  only  ones  in  nb  life 
when  "  any  thing  under  redity  "  had  been 
able  to  move  him  so  powerfully. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  notes 
which  I  received  from  him  during  this  Tisit 
to  town. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  May  4.  1814. 
**  Last  night  we  snpp'd  at  R W§*  board.  *c  * 

**  I  wish  people  would  not  shiric  their 
dmnert —  ought  it  not  to  have  been  a  din- 
ner ?  0  —  and  that  d— d  anchovy  sandwich  I 

**  That  plaguy  voice  of  yours  made  me 
sentimental,  and  almost  &U  in  love  with  a 
girl  who  was  recommending  herself^  during 
your  song,  by  hcUing  music.  But  the  song  is 
past,  and  my  passion  can  wait,  till  the  ptuxOe 
IS  more  harmonious. 

*'  Do  you  go  to  Lady  Jersey's  to-night  ? 
It  is  a  large  party,  and  you  won*t  be  bored 
into  '  soflening  rocks,'  and  all  that.  Othello 
is  to-morrow  and  Saturday  too.  Whic^ 
day  shall  we  go  ?  When  shall  I  see  you  ? 
If  you  call,  let  it  be  after  three,  and  as  near 
four  as  you  please. 

"  Ever,  Ac" 

TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**Miij4.1S14. 

"  Dear  Tom, 

"  Thou  hast  asked  me  for  a  song,  and  I 
enclose  you  an  experiment,  which  has  cost 
me  something  more  than  trouble,  and  is, 
therefore,  less  likely  to  be  worth  your  taking 
any  in  your  proposed  setting.  7  Now,  if  it 
be  so,  throw  it  into  the  fire  without  phrmc. 
**  Ever  yours, 

-  Btroic . 


s  C*  This  box,'*  says  Mr.  Proctor,**  was  of  told,  hari^ 
a  boar.hunt  on  the  top  wrought  in  mosaic  It  waa  pre. 
sented  to  Kean  by  Mr.  Merirale,  to  whom  the  actor'a 
fsmily  were  indebted  for  many  friendly  attentlooa  TIm 
tragedian  took  the  boar  for  his  crest ;  not  because  of  the 
boar-hunt,  but  because  it  was  the  ensign  of  oar  CMrd 
Bkhud.*'^  Life  <tf  Kean,  voL  U.  p.  181.] 

*  [George-Augustus-Henry-Anne  Parians,  aeeond 
Baron  Ranrliffe.] 

*  An  epigram  here  followed,  whidi,  as  ftmndad  oa  % 
scriptural  allusion,  I  thought  it  better  to  onit. 

<  We  had  been  inrited  by  Lord  R.  to  dine  ^fier  tbe 
play.— an  arrangement  wbich,  from  its  norelty.deligfatad 
Lord  B]rron  exceedingly.  The  dinner,  howerer,  after- 
wards dwindled  into  a  mere  supper,  and  this  c 
long  a  subject  of  Jocular  resentment  with  him. 

7  I  had  begged  of  him  to  write  something  for  me  to  aat 
to  music 
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»•  I  fpeaknot,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  name. 
There  ii  grief  in  the  sound,  there  ic  guilt  in  the  fiune; 
Bat  the  tear  which  now  bums  on  my  cheek  may  impart 
The  deep  tboughti  that  dwell  in  that  silence  of  heart. 

-  Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace 
Were  those  hours— can  their  Joy  or  their  bitterness 

cease? 
We  repent— we  abjure— we  will  break  from  our  chain— 
We  will  part. — we  will  4y  to — unite  it  agahi  1 

••  Oh  !  thfaie  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  guDt  1 
Forgtre  me,  adored  one !  —  forsake.  If  thou  wilt ;  — 
But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shaU  expire  undebased. 
And  num  shall  not  break  it — whaterer  Oou  may'st. 

**  And  stem  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee. 
This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be ; 
And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  moments  more 

sweet. 
With  thee  by  my  side,  than  with  worlds  at  our  feet. 

**  One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  lore. 
Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprore ; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I  resign — 
Thy  Up  shall  r^y,  not  to  them,  but  to  mint,** 


TO  MR.  KOORB. 

"  Will  you  and  Rogers  come  to  my  box 
at  Govent,  then  ?  I  shall  be  there,  and  none 
else — or  I  won't  be  there,  if  you  twain 
would  lOte  to  go  without  me.  You  will 
not  get  so  good  a  place  hustling  among  the 
pubhcan  boxers,  with  damnable  apprentices 
(aix  feet  high)  on  a  back  row.  Will  you 
both  oblige  me  and  come,  —  or  one  —  or 
neithtf — or,  what  you  will  ? 

•*  P.  8.— An'  you  will,  I  will  call  for  you 
at  half-past  six,  or  any  time  of  your  own 
dial." 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  I  have  gotten  a  box  for  Othello  to- 
ni^t,  and  send  tie  ticket  for  your  friends  the 
Rancliffes.  I  seriously  recommend  to  you  to 
recommend  to  them  to  go  for  half  an  hour, 
if  only  to  see  the  third  act  — they  will  not 
easily  have  another  opportunity.  We  —  at 
least,  I  —  cannot  be  there,  so  there  will  be 
no  one  in  their  way.  Will  you  give  or  send 
it  to  them?  it  will  come  with  a  better  grace 
firom  you  than  me. 

"  I  am  in  no  good  plight,  but  will  dine 
at  *  ♦  *s  with  you,  if  1  can.  There  is  music 
aad  Covent-g. 

•*  Will  you  go,  at  all  events,  to  my  box 
there  afterwards,  to  see  a  debut  of  a  young 
16  » in  the  'Child  of  Nature?'* 


»  Miss  FooCe's  first  appearance,  which  we  witnessed 
together.  [In  April,  1831,  Miss  Foote  became  Countess 
of  Harrington.] 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


"  Was  not  lago  perfection  ?  particularly 
the  last  look.  I  was  close  to  him  (in  the 
orchestra),  and  never  saw  an  English  coun- 
tenance hfdf  so  expressive. 

**  I  am  acquainted  with  no  tmmaterial  sen- 
sfuality  so  delightful  as  good  actmg ;  and,  as 
it  is  fitting  there  should  be  good  plays,  now 
and  then,  besides  Shakspeare's,  I  wish  you 
or  Campbell  would  write  one :  — the  rest  of 
*  us  youth '  have  not  heart  enough. 

"  You  were  cut  up  in  the  Champion  — is 
it  not  so  ?  this  day  so  am  I — even  to  shock' 
mg  the  editor.  The  critic  writes  well  $  and 
as,  at  present,  poesy  is  not  my  passion  pre- 
dominant, and  my  snake  of  Aaron  has  swal- 
lowed up  all  the  other  serpents,  I  don't  feel 
fractious.  I  send  you  the  paper,  which  I 
mean  to  take  in  for  the  future.  We  go  to  M.'s 
together.  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  before, 
but  don't  let  me  bore  you,  now  nor  ever. 

*'  Ever,  as  now,  truly  and  affectionately, 
ace" 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«*  May  6. 1814. 

"  Do  you  go  to  the  Ladv  Cahir's  «  this 
even  ?  If  you  do  go  —  and  whenever  we 
are  bound  to  the  same  follies  —  let  us  em- 
bark in  the  same  *  Shippe  of  Fooles.'  I 
have  been  up  till  five,  and  up  at  nine  ;  and 
feel  heavv  with  only  winking  for  the  last 
three  or  four  nights. 

**  I  lost  my  party  and  place  at  supper 
trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  *  *  *  *.  I 
would  have  gone  away  altogether,  but  that 
would  have  appeared  a  worse  affectation 
than  t'other.  You  are  of  course  engaged  to 
dinner,  or  we  may  go  quietly  together  to  my 
box  at  Covent  Garden,  and  afterwards  to 
this  assemblage.  Why  did  you  go  away  so 
soon? 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  Ought  not  Rancliffe's  supper  to 
have  been  a  dinner  ?  Jackson  is  here,  and  I 
must  fiitigue  myself  into  spirits." 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«*  May  18. 1814. 

**  Thanks  —  and  punctuality.  What  has 
passed  at  ♦  *  ♦  *  's  House  ?  I  suppose  that 
/  am  to  know,  and  *  pars  fui'  of  the  con- 
ference.   I  regret  that  your  ♦  ♦  ♦  #  s  will 

3  [Emily,  daughter  of  James  St.  John  Jeffreys,  Esq.  of 
Blarney  Castle,  co.  Cork.  In  1816,  Lord  Cahlr  was  ad- 
vimced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Olengall.] 
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detain  you  so  late,  but  I  suppose  you  will 
be  at  Lady  Jersey's.  I  am  going  earlier 
with  Hobhonse.  You  recollect  that  to- 
morrow we  sup  and  see  Kean. 


«  P.  S.  - 

pugilism." 


-  7\vo  to-morrow  is  the  hour  of 


The  supper  to  which  he  here  looks  for- 
ward, tooK  place  at  WatieFs,  of  which  club 
he  had  lately  become  a  member ;  and*  as  it 
may  convey  some  idea  of  his  irregular  mode 
of  diet,  and  thus  account,  in  part,  for  the 
frequent  derangement  of  his  h^th,  I  shall 
here  attempt,  from  recollection,  a  description 
of  his  supper  on  this  occasion.  We  were 
to  have  been  joined  bj^  Lord  Rancliffe, 
who  however  did  not  arrive,  and  the  party 
accordingly  consisted  but  of  ourselves. 
Having  taken  upon  me  to  order  the  repast, 
and  knowing  that  Lord  B^n,  for  the  last 
two 'days,  had  done  nothmg  towards  sus- 
tenance, beyond  eating  a  few  biscuits  and 
(to  appease  appetite)  chewing  mastic,  I  de- 
sired that  we  should  have  a  good  supply  o£, 
at  least,  two  kinds  of  fish.  My  companion, 
however,  confined  himself  to  lobsters,  and 
of  these  finished  two  or  three,  to  his  own 
share,  —  interposing,  sometimes,  a  small 
liqueur-glass  of  strong  white  brandy,  some- 
times a  tumbler  of  very  hot  water,  and  then 
pure  brandy  a^ain,  to  the  amount  of  near  half 
a  dozen  small  glasses  of  the  latter,  without 
which,  alternately  with  the  hot  water,  he 
appeared  to  think  the  lobster  could  not  be 
digested.  Afber  this,  we  had  claret,  of  which 
having  despatched  two  bottles  between  us, 
at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
parted. 

As  Pope  has  thought  his  *'  delicious  lob- 
ster-nights "  worth  commemorating,  these 
particulars  of  one  in  which  Lord  Byron  was 
concerned  may  also  have  some  interest. 

Among  other  nights  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion which  I  had  the  happmess  of  passing 
with  him,  I  remember  once,  in  returning 
home  from  some  assembly  at  rather  a  late 
hour,  we  saw  lights  in  the  windows  of  his  old 
haunt  Stevens's,  in  Bond  Street,  and  agreed  to 
stop  there  and  sup.  On  entering,  we  found 
an  old  firiend  of  nis.  Sir  Gk)dfrey  Webster, 
who  joined  our  party,  and  the  lobsters  and 
brandy  and  water  being  put  in  requisition, 
it  was  (as  usual  on  such  occasions)  broad 
daylight  before  we  separated, 

I-tTTBi  18S.       TO  MB.  MOORB. 

**  Ma7  SS.  1814. 

"  I  must  send  vou  the  Java  government 
gazette  of  July  3d.  1813,  just  sent  to  me  by 
Murray.    Only  think  of  our  (for  it  is  you 


0= 


and^  I)  setting  paper  warriors  in  array  in  the 
Indian  seas.  Does  not  this  sound  like  Came 
—  something  almost  like  potterUvf  It  is 
something  to  have  scribblers  squabbUng  aboot 
us  5000  miles  off,  while  we  are  agreeing  so 
well  at  home.  Bring  it  with  you  in  your 
pocket ;  —  it  will  make  youlau^  as  it  oath 
me.    Ever  yours,  *  B. 

«?P.a  — Oh  the  anecdote!"    ♦•• 

To  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  this 
letter  he  recurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Journals  which  he  kept  abroad  ;  as  thus,  in 
apassajge  of  his  "Detached  Thoughts,** — 
wnere  it  will  be  perceived  that,  by  a  tr^ng 
lapse  of  memory,  he  represents  himself  as 
having  produced  this  gazette,  for  the  first 
time,  on  our  way  to  dimier. 

*'  In  the  year  1814,  as  Moore  and  I  were 
going  to  dme  with  Lord  Grey  in  Portman 
Square,  I  pulled  out  a  *  Java  Gazette'  (which 
Murray  had  sent  to  me),  in  which  there  was 
a  controversy  on  our  respective  merits  as 
poets.  It  was  amusing  enough  that  -we 
should  be  proceeding  peaceably  to  the 
table  while  they  were  squabbling  about  us 
the  Indian  seas  (to  be  sure  the  paper 
dated  six  months  before),  and  fillii^  colunma 
with  Batavian  criticism.  But  this  is  fiime,  I 
presume." 

The  following  poem,  written  Aont  this 
time,  and,  apparently,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  recited  at  the  Caledonian  Meeting,  I 
insert  principally  on  account  of  the  warm 
feeling  whicn  it  breathes  towards  Scotland 
and  her  sons :  —  t 

'*  Who  hath  not  glow'd  abore  the  page  where  Fame 
Hath  flx'd  high  Calodon't  tinoonquer'd  name ; 
The  moontaln-land  which  spurnM  the  Boaan  cbals. 
And  baffled  back  the  fiery-ereited  Dane, 
Whose  bright  dajrmore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tame —no  tyrant  could  command. 

•«  That  race  !•  gone— hot  ttlU  their  chOdien  breaOM, 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoobled  wreath  : 
O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine. 
And,  England !  add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thlnau 
The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as  free. 
But  now  'tis  only  shed  for  feme  and  thee  I 
Oh  I  pass  not  by  the  Northern  releran's  datas. 
But  giro  support—  the  world  bath  glren  him  teme ! 

*'  The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brare,  who  bled 
While  cbeerly  following  where  the  ml^ty  Ied-~ 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish'd  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod. 
To  us  b^ueath  —  tis  all  their  (kte  allows  — 
The  sireless  oflbpring  and  the  lonely  spouse : 
She  on  high  Albyn's  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  mdancholy  gase. 
Or  Tiew,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer's  anticipated  woes. 
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The  bleedlnff  phantom  of  eadi  martial  fi>rm 
Dim  in  the  clood,  or  darkling  in  the  itorm ; 
While  lad.  ahe  chants  the  lolitary  song, 
The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long— 
For  him,  wlioM  distant  rdles  Tainlj  crare 
The  coronach's  wHd  reqoiem  to  the  brare  I 

**  *TIs  Hearen  —  not  man — must  charm  away  the  j 
Which  bursts  when  Nature's  feelings  newly  flow : 
Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
Of  half  its  Utteraess  fbr  one  so  dear  t 
A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A  thomless  pillow  Uk  the  widow'd  head  i 
Bfay  lighten  well  her  heart's  maternal  care. 
And  wean  flrom  penury  the  soldier's  h^.*^ 


LbttsrISS. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


*' May  31. 1814. 

"  As  I  shall  probably  not  see  you  here 
to-day,  I  write  to  request  that,  if  not  incon- 
venient to  yourself,  you  will  stay  in  town 
till  Sunday;  if  not  to  gratify  me,  yet  to 
please  a  great  many  others,  who  will  be  yery 
sorry  to  lose  you.  As  for  myself,  I  can  only 
repeat  that  I  wish  you  would  either  remain 
a  long  time  with  us,  or  not  come  at  all ;  for 
these  snatches  of  society  jnake  the  subse- 
quent separations  bitterer  than  ever. 

••  I  befieve  you  think  that  I  have  not  been 
quite  fiiir  with  that  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
beauty,  &c.  with  whom  vou  would  wMngly 
have  united  me.  But  if  you  consider  what 
her  sister  said  on  the  subject,  you  will  less 
wonder  that  m^  pride  should  have  taken 
the  alarm ;  particularly  as  nothing  but  the 
every-day  flirtation  of  every-day  people  ever 
occurrecf  between  your  herome  and  myself. 
Had  Lady  •  •  appeared  to  wish  it  —  or  even 
noi  to  oppose  it  —  I  would  have  gone  on,  and 
very  possibly  married  (that  is,  if  the  other 
had  been  equally  accordant)  with  the  same 
indifference  which  has  frozen  over  the '  Black 
Sea'  of  almost  all  my  passions.  It  is  that 
very  indifference  which  makes  me  so  un- 
certain and  apparently  capricious.  It  is  not 
eagerness  of  new  pursuits,  but  that  nothing 
impresses  me  sufficiently  to^ ;  neither  do  I 


>  In  a  finr  dacyt  after  this,  he  sent  me  a  long  rhyming 
^istle  Aill  of  Jokes  and  pleasaatries  upon  erery  thing  and 
every  onr  around  him,  of  whldi  the  following  are  the 
oofy  parts  prodndble : — 

**  *  "What  say  /f*  — not  a  syllable  ftirther  in  prose ; 
I*m  your  man  *of  all  measures,*  dear  Tom,  —  so,  here 

goesl 
Here  goes,  for  a  swtan  on  the  stream  of  (dd  Time, 
On  those  buoyant  supporters  the  Madders  oi  rhyme. 
If  our  wei^t  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 


"We  are  smother'd,  at  least.  In  respectable  mud, 
"Where  the  divers  of  bathos  lie  drown'd  in  a  heap. 
And  Southey's  last  psean  has  ptUow'd  his  sleep ;  — 
That  '  felo  de  se '  who,  half  drunk  with  his  malmsey, 
Walk'd  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  In  a  calm  sea. 


&-- 


feel  dis^ted,  but  simply  indifferent  to  almost 
all  excitements.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
obstacles,  the  slightest  even,  stop  me.  This 
can  hardly  be  thmdity,  for  I  have  done  some 
impudent  things  too,  in  my  time ;  and  in 
almost  all  cases,  opposition  is  a  stimulus. 
In  mine,  it  is  not ;  if  a  straw  were  in  my 
way,  I  could  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up. 

**  I  have  sent  this  long  tirade,  because  I 
would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  have 
been  triflmg  desi^edly  witn  you  or  others. 
If  you  thiiJ^  so,  in  the  name  of  St.  Hubert 
(the  patron  of  antlers  and  hunters)  let  me  be 
mamed  out  of  hand  —  I  don't  care  to  whom, 
so  it  amuses  any  body  else,  and  don't  inter- 
fere with  me  much  in  the  day  time. 

**Eyer,&c." 


Lrrmtl 


TO  MR.  MOORB. 


"  June  14. 1814. 

"  I  cotiM  be  very  sentimental  now,  but  I 
won't.  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  been  all 
my  life  trying  to  harden  my  heart,  and  have 
not  yet  quite  succeeded  —  though  there  are 
great  hopes  —  and  you  do  not  know  how  it 
sunk  with  your  departure.  What  adds  to 
my  regret  is  having  seen  so  little  of  you 
during  your  stay  in  this  crowded  desert, 
where  one  ought  to  be  able  to  bear  thirst 
like  a  camel, — the  springs  are  so  few,  and 
most  of  them  so  muday. 

'*  The  newspapers  will  tell  you  all  that  is 
to  be  told  of  emperors,  &c.  *  They  have 
dined,  and  supped,  and  shown  their  flat 
faces  in  all  thoroughfares,  and  several  saloons. 
Their  uniforms  are  very  becoming,  but  rather 
short  in  the  skirts  ;  and  their  conversation 
is  a  catechism,  for  which  and  the  answers  I 
refer  you  to  those  who  have  heard  it. 

"  I  think  of  leaving  town  for  Newstead 
soon.  If  so,  I  shall  not  be  remote  from 
your  recess,  and  (unless  Mrs.  M.  detains 
you  at  home  over  tne  caudle-cup.  and  a  new 
cradle)  we  will  meet.    You  shall  come  to 


Singing  '  Glory  to  Ood '  In  a  spick-and-span  stanza. 
The  like   (since  Tom  Stemhold  was  choked)  never 
man  saw. 
*  The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  ftisses. 
The  fites,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Russes  — 
Of  his  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Hetmaur-. 
And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  flsce  of  the  great  man. 
I  saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a  party,  — 
For  a  prince,  his  demeanour  was  rather  too  hearty. 
You  know,  we  are  used  to  quite  dfflbrent  graces, 

•  •  •  #  •  •  4^' 

The  Csar's  look,  I  own,  was  much  brighter  and  brisker, 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  in  whisker ; 
And  wore  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersey- 
mere breeches  whisk'd  round  in  a  waits  with  the  J  *  *, 
Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  miOes^'s  presence  as  those  she  invited." 
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me,  or  I  to  you,  as  you  like  it ;  —  but  nieei 
we  will.  An  invitation  from  Aston  has 
reached  me,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go. 
I  have  also  heard  of  *  «  *  —  I  should  like  to 
see  her  again,  for  I  have  not  met  her  for 
years ;  and  though  '  the  light  that  ne*er  can 
shine  again'  is  set,  I  do  not  know  that  *  one 
dear  smile  like  those  of  old'  might  not 
make  me  for  a  moment  forget  the  *  dulness' 
of  *  life's  stream.' 

"  I  am  going  to  R  *  *'s  to-night  —  to  one 
of  those  suppers  which '  ought  to  be  dinners.' 
I  have  hardly  seen  her,  and  never  him,  since 
you  set  out.  I  told  you,  you  were  the  last 
link  of  that  chain.  As  for  *  *,  we  ^ve  not 
syllabled  one  another's  names  siii^e.  The 
post  will  not  permit  me  to  continue  my 
scrawl.    More  anon. 

*•  Ever,  dear  Moore,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  Keep  the  Journal*  ;  I  care  not 
what  becomes  of  it ;  and  if  it  has  amused 
you,  I  am  glad  that  I  kept  it.  '  Lara'  is 
finished,  and  I  am  copying  nim  for  my  third 
vol,  now  collecting ; — but  no  separate  pub- 
lication.'* 

TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

**  June  14. 1614. 
*'  I  return  your  packet  of  this  morning. 
Have  you  heard  that  Bertrand  has  return^ 
to  Paris  with  the  account  of  Napoleon's 
having  lost  his  senses  ?  It  is  a  report ;  but, 
if  true,  I  must,  like  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and 
Jeremiah  (of  lamentable  memory),  lay  claim 
to  prophecy  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  saying,  that 
he  ou^ht  to  go  out  of  his  senses,  m  the 
penultimate  stanza  of  a  certain  Ode  ^  —  the 
which,  having  been  pronounced  nonsense  by 
several  profound  cndcs,  has  a  still  further 
pretension,  by  its  unintelligibility,  to  inspir- 
ation. **  Ever,  &c 

LnTBR  185.  TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

«  June  9. 1814. 
"  I  am  always  obliged  to  trouble  you  with 
my  awkwardnesses,  and  now  I  have  a  firesh 
one.  Mr.  W. '  called  on  me  several  times, 
and  I  have  missed  the  honour  of  making  his 
acquaintance,  which  I  regret,  but  which  you, 
who  know  my  desultory  and  uncertain  hwits, 
will  not  wonder  at,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
attribute  to  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  offend  a 
person  who  has  shown  me  much  kindness, 

>  The  Journal  from  which  I  hare  giren  extracCf  In  the 
preeedbig  paget. 
*  [**  Unlets,  Uke  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth  — 
So  long  obey'd—  so  Uttle  worth ! "  Works,  p.  462.] 


©^ 


and  possesses  character  and  talents  entided 
to  general  respect.  My  morning  are  late, 
and  passed  in  fencing  and  boxing,  and  a 
variety  of  most  unpoetical  exercises,  very 
wholesome,  &c.,  but  would  be  very  dis- 
agreeable to  my  friends,  whom  I  am  obliged  I 
to  exclude  durmg  their  operation.  I  never 
CO  out  till  the  evening,  and  I  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  Mr.  W.  at  Lord 
Lansdowne's  or  Lord  Jersey's,  where  I  had 
hoped  to  pay  him  my  respects. 

**  I  would  have  written  to  him,  but  a  few 
words  from  you  will  go  further  than  all  the 
apologetical  s^quipedalities  I  could  muster 
on  the  occasion.  It  is  onl}^  to  say  that, 
without  intending  it,  I  contrive  to  behave 
very  ill  to  every  body,  and  am  very  sorry 
for  It. 

"Ever,  dear  R.,  &c."       jj 

The  following  undated  notes  to  Mr.  Rogers 
must  have  been  written  about  the  same 
time  :  — 


"  Your  non-attendance  at  Corinne'sis  very  ' 
a  propos,  as  I  was  on  the  eve  of  sending 
you  an  excuse.  I  do  not  feel  well  enough 
to  go  there  this  evening,  and  have  btai 
obliged  to  despatch  an  apology.  I  belieire  I 
need  not  add  one  for  not  accepting  Mr.  I 
Sheridan's  invitation  on  Wednesday,  which 
I  &ncy  both  you  and  I  understood  in  the 
same  sense :  —  with  him  ^e  saying  of 
Biirabeau,  that  'words  are  things,*  is  not  tx> 
be  taken  literally. 

"Ever,  &c.' 

"  I  will  call  for  you  at  a  <marter  before 
seven,  if  that  will  suit  you.  I  return  yon 
Sir  Proteus  *,  and  shall  merely  add  in  return, 
as  Johnson  said  of,  and  to,  somebody  or 
other, '  Are  we  alive  after  all  this  censure?* 
"Believe me,  &€." 


"  Sheridan  was  yesterday,  at  first,  too 
sober  to  remember  your  invitation,  but  in 
the  dregs  of  the  third  bottle  he  fished  up  his 
memory.  The  Stael  out-talked  Whitbread, 
was  ironed  by  Sheridan,  confounded  Sir  I 
Humphry,  and  utterly  perplexed  your  slave. 
The  rest  (great  names  m  the  red  book, 

*  [The  Rer.  Francis  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Wnnc. 
ham,  author  of  **  Sermons,  Practical  and  Ooeasianttl,** 
"Poems,"  the  **  British  Plutarch,**  the  "Lyrics  of 
Horace  translated,"  Ac.  ^.3 

*  A  satirical  pamphlet,  in  which  all  the  writers  of  dw 
day  were  attacked.  [Entitled,  •*  Sir  Proteus :  a  Satiric^ 
Ballad,  hy  P.  M.  0*DonoTan,  Bsq."3 
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nevertheless,)  were  mere  s^ments  of  the 
circle,  fiia'mselle  danced  a  Kuss  saraband 
with  great  vigour,  grace,  and  expression. 

"Ever,&c." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  Jane  21. 1614. 

•*  I  suppose  *  Lara'  is  gone  to  the  devil,  — 
which  is  no  great  matter,  only  let  me  know, 
that  I  may  l^  saved  the  trouble  of  copying 
the  rest,  and  put  the  first  part  into  the  fire. 
I  really  have  no  anxiety  about  it,  and  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  be  saved  the  copying,  which 
goes  on  very  slowly,  and  may  prove  to  you 
that  you  may  tpeak  out  —  or  I  should  be 
less  sluggish.  **  Yours,  Ac." 


186.  TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

•<  Jun«  87. 1814. 

"  You  could  not  have  made  me  a  more 
acceptable  present  than  Jacqueline,  —  she 
is  all  grace  and  softness,  and  poetry ;  there 
is  so  much  of  the  last,  that  we  do  not  feel 
the  want  of  story,  which  is  simple,  yet 
enough,  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  oftener 
unbend  to  more  of  the  same  kind.  I  have 
some  sympathy  with  the  softer  affections, 
though  very  little  in  my  way,  and  no  one 
can  depict  them  so  truly  and  successfiilly  as 
yourseul  I  have  half  a  mind  to  pay  you  in 
kind,  or  rather  unkind,  for  I  nave  just 
'supped  full  of  horror'  in  two  cantos  of 
darkness  and  dismay. 

**  Do  vou  go  to  Lord  Essex's  to-night  ? 
if  so,  will  you  let  me  call  for  you  at  your 
own  hour?  I  dined  with  Holland-house 
yesterday  at  Lord  Cowper's  ;  my  Lady  very 
gracious,  which  she  can  be  more  than  any 
one  when  she  likes.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see 
them  again,  for  I  can't  forget  that  they  have 
been  very  kind  to  me. 

"Ever  yours  most  truly, 

«Bn. 

**  P.  8. — Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility 
of  making  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I  feel 
tlisposed  to  do  any  thing  reasonable  or 
unreasonable  to  effect  it  ?  I  would  before, 
but  for  the  'Courier,'  and  the  possible  mis- 
constructions at  such  a  time.  Perpend, 
pronounce." 

On  my  return  to  London,  for  a  short 
time,  at  the  begmning  of  July,  I  found  his 
poem  of  '  Lara,'  which  he  had  begun  at 
the  latter  end  of  May,  in  the  hands  of  the 


>  He  allndM  to  an  action  for  piracy  brought  by  Mr. 
Power  (the  publisher  of  my  muiical  works),  to  the  trial 
of  which  I  bad  been  smnmoDod  as  a  witness. 


printer,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
He  had,  before  I  Im  town,  repeated  to  me, 
as  we  were  on  our  way  to  some  evening 

Earty,  the  first  one  hundred  and  twenty 
nes  of  the  poem,  which  he  had  written  the 
day  before,  —  at  the  same  time  giving  me  a 
general  sketch  of  the  characters  and  the 
story. 

His  short  notes  to  Mr.  Murray,  during 
the  printing  of  this  work,  are  of  the  same 
impatient  and  whimsical  character  as  those, 
of  which  I  have  already  dven  specimens, 
in  my  account  of  his  preceding  publications : 
but,  as  matter  of  more  interest  now  presses 
upon  us,  I  shall  forbear  fi*om  transcribing 
them  at  length.  In  one  of  them  he  says,  '*  I 
have  just  corrected  some  of  the  most 
horribfe  blunders  that  ever  crept  into  a 
proof:" — in  another,  "I  hope  the  next 
proof  will  be  better ;  this  was  one  which 
would  have  consoled  Job,  if  it  had  been  of 
his  *  enemas  book  :'"  —  a  third  contains 
only  the  following  words :  "  Dear  sir,  you 
demanded  more  battle  —  there  it  is.  Yours, 
fcc." 

The  two  letters  that  immediately  follow 
were  addressed  to  me,  at  this  time,  in 
town. 


LbttbbIST. 


TO  MR.  MOORB. 


© 


**  July  a  181i. 

"  I  returned  to  town  last  night,  and  had 
some  hopes  of  seeing  vou  to-day,  and  would 
have  called,  —  but  I  have  been  (though  in 
exceeding  distempered  good  health)  a  little 
head-achy  with  free  livmg,  as  it  is  called, 
and  am  now  at  the  fireezin^  point  of  return- 
ing soberness.  Of  course,  I  should  be  sorry 
that  our  parallel  lines  did  not  deviate  into 
intersection  before  you  return  to  the  coun- 
try,—  after  that  same  nonsuit',  whereof  the 
papers  have  told  us,  —  but,  as  you  must  be 
much  occupied,  I  won't  be  affronted,  should 
your  time  and  business  militate  against  our 
meeting. 

"  Rogers  and  I  have  almost  coalesced  into 
a  point  invasion  of  the  public.  Whether  it 
will  take  place  or  not,  I  do  not  yet  know, 
and  I  am  afraid  Jacquelme  (which  is  very 
beautiful)  will  be  in  bad  company.  ^  But  in 
this  case,  the  lady  will  not  be  the  sufferer. 

**  I  am  going  to  the  sea,  and  then  to 
Scotland  ;  and  I  have  been  doing  nothing, 
—  that  is,  no  good,  —  and  am  very  truly,  &c.** 


*  Lord  ByroD  afterwards  proposed  that  I  should  make 
a  third  in  this  publicatiou ;  but  the  honour  was  aperiloui 
one,  and  I  begged  leave  to  decline  it, 
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Lbttir  188. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


**  I  suppose,  bj  your  non-appearance,  that 
the  philosophy  of  my  note,  and  the  previous 
silence  of  the  writer,  have  put  or  Itept  you 
in  humeur.  Never  mind — it  is  hardly 
worth  while. 

**  This  day  have  I  received  information 
from  my  man  of  law  of  the  non  —  and 
never  likely  to  be  —  performance  of  pur- 
chase by  Mr.  Claughton,  of  tmpecumary 
memory.  He  don't  know  what  to  do,  or 
when  to  pay  ;  and  so  all  my  hopes  and 
worldly  projects  and  prospects  are  gone  to 
the  devil.  He  (the  purchaser,  and  the  devil 
too,  for  aught  I  care),  and  I,  and  my  legal 
advisers,  are  to  meet  to-morrow,  the  said 
purchaser  having  first  taken  special  care  to 
inquire  *  whether  I  would  meet  him  with 
temper?'  —  Certainly.  The  question  is 
this  —  I  shall  either  have  the  estate  back, 
which  is  as  good  as  ruin,  or  I  shall  go  on 
with  him  dawdling,  ^^hich  is  rather  worse. 
I  have  brought  my  pigs  to  a  Mussulman 
market.  If  I  had  but  a  wife  now,  and 
children,  of  whose  paternity  I  entertained 
doubts,  I  should  be  nappy,  or  rather  fortu- 
nate, as  Candide  or  Scarmentado.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  you  don't  come  and  see  me, 
I  shall  thinik  that  Sam.'s  bank  is  broke  too ; 
and  that  you,  having  assets  there,  are  de- 
spairing of  more  than  a  piastre  in  the  pound 
for  your  dividend.    Ever,  &c." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  Jul7  18.  1814. 

"  You  shall  have  one  of  the  pictures.  I 
wish  you  to  send  the  proof  of  *  Lara*  to  Mr. 
Moore,  33.  Bury  Street,  Uhmght,  as  he  leaves 
town  to-morrow,  and  wishes  to  see  it  before 
he  goes ' ;  and  I  am  also  willing  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  remarks.    Yours,  &c.'* 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  Jal7  18. 1814. 

**  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  even  to  re- 
pletion  with  our  northern  firiends^,  and  I 
won't  deprive  you  longer  of  what  I  think 
will  give  you  pleasure ;  for  my  own  part, 
my  modesty,  or  my  vanity,  must  be  silent. 

**P.  S. —  If  you  could  spare  it  for  aii 
hour  in  the  evening,  I  wish  you  to  send  it 
up  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  your  neighbour,  at  the 
London  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street.* 


1  in  ft  note  which  I  wrote  to  him,  before  starting,  next 
day,  I  find  the  following :  —  *M  got  Lara  at  three  o'clock 
this  morning— read  him  before  I  slept,  and  wai  enrap- 
tured.   I  talie  the  proofs  with  me." 

>  He  here  refers  to  an  article  in  No.  4».  of  the  Edln- 


Q 


Lbttbk  189. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


••  July  S3. 181i. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  print'  is  by 
no  means  approved  of  by  those  who  have 
seen  it,  who  are  pretty  conversant  with  the 
original,  as  well  as  the  picture  fi*om  whoice 
it  is  taken.  I  rather  suspect  that  it  is  from 
the  copy,  and  not  the  exhibUed  portrait,  and 
in  this  dilemma  would  recommend  a  sus- 
pension, if  not  an  abandonment,  of  the  pre' 
Jhnon  to  the  volumes  which  you  purpose  in- 
flicting upon  the  public. 

"With  regard  to  Lara,  don't  be  in  any 
hurry.  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  on 
the  subject,  nor  know  what  to  think  or  do 
till  I  hear  from  you ;  and  Mr.  Moore  ap- 
peared to  me  in  a  similar  state  of  indeter- 
mination.  I  do  not  know  that  it  may  not 
be  better  to  reserve  it  for  the  entire  pub- 
lication vou  proposed,  and  not  adventure  in 
hardy  smgleness,  or  even  backed  by  the 
fairy  Jacqueline.  I  have  been  seized  with 
all  kinds  of  doubts,  &c.  &c.  since  I  left 
London. 

**  Pray  let  me  hearfix>m  you,  and  bdiere 
me,  Ac." 


LiTTBB  190. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"  Jal7  M.  1814. 

**  The  minority  must,  in  this  case,  carry  it, 
so  prav  let  it  be  so,  for  I  don't  care  six- 
pence K>r  any  of  the  opinions  you  mentioiiy 
on  such  a  subject :  and  P  *  *  [Phillips] 
must  be  a  dunce  to  agree  with  them.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  objection  at  all  ; 
but  Mrs.  Leigh  and  my  cousin  must  be  bet- 
ter judges  of  the  likeness  than  others ;  and 
they  hate  it ;  and  so  I  won*t  have  it  at 
all 

**  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  right  as  for  his  con- 
clusion :  but  I  deny  the  premises.  The 
name  only  is  Spanish « ;  the  country  is  not 
Spain,  but  the  Morea. 

*'  Waverley  is  the  best  and  most  interesting 
novel  I  have  redde  since — I  don't  know 
when.  I  like  it  as  much  as  I  hate  *  Patron- 
age,* and  the  *  Wanderer,'  and  *  CDonneH,' 
and  all  the  feminine  trash  of  the  last  four 
months.  Besides,  it  is  all  easy  to  me,  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  Scotland  so  mudi 
(though  then  young  enough  too),  and  feel 
at  home  with  the  people.  Lowland  and 
Gael. 


burgh  Reriew,  Just  then  published,  on  The  Corsair  Okd 
Bride  of  Abydos. 

'  An  engraTing  by  Agar  firom  Phillips's  portrait  of  Ubk. 

*  Alluding  to  Lara. 
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"  A  note  will  oonrect  what  Mr.  Hobhouse 
thinks  an  error  (about  the  feudal  system  in 
Spain);  —  it  is  not  Spain.  If  he  puts  a 
few  words  of  prose  any  where,  it  will  set 
all  right. 

•*  I  have  been  ordered  to  town  to  vote. 
I  shall  disobey.  There  is  no  good  in  so 
nradi  prating,  since  *  certain  issues  strokes 
should  arbitrate.'  If  you  have  any  thing  to 
say,  let  me  hear  from  you. 

"Yours,  Ac." 


Lnrnm. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


•*  Angnst  a.  1814. 

•*  It  is  certamly  a  little  extraordinary  that 
you  have  not  sent  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as 
1  requested,  and  hoped  it  would  not  require 
a  note  a  day  to  remind  you.  I  see  adver^ 
tisrmentt  of  Lara  and  Jacqueline ;  pray,  whyf 
when  I  requested  you  to  postpone  publica- 
tion till  my  return  to  town. 

"  I  have  a  most  amusing  epistle  from  the 
Ettrick  bard  —  Hogg  ;  in  which,  speaking 
of  his  bookseller,  whom  he  denominates  the 
'  shabbiest'  of  the  trade  for  not  *  liftine  his 
bUls,'  he  adds,  in  so  many  words,  *  G — d 
d — n  him  and  them  both.'  This  is  a  pretty 
prelude  to  asking  you  to  adopt  him  (the 
said  Hogg)  ;  but  this  he  wishes  ;  and  if  you 
please,  you  and  I  will  talk  it  over.  He  has 
a  poem  ready  for  the  press  (and  your  bUls 
too,  if  *  triable*),  and  bestows  some  bene- 
dictions on  Mr.  Moore  for  his  abduction  of 
Lara  from  the  forthcoming  Miscellany. ' 

"  P.  S.  —  Sincerely,  I  think  Mr.  Ho^ 
would  suit  you  very  well ;  and  surely  he  is 
a  man  of  great  powers,  and  deservmg  of 
encouragement.  I  must  knock  out  a  Tale 
for  him,  and  you  should  at  all  events  con- 
sider before  you  reject  his  suit.  Scott  is 
gone  to  the  Orkneys  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  and 
Uogg  says  that,  during  the  said  gale,  *  he  is 
sure  that  Scott  is  not  quite  at  his  ease,  to 
say  the  best  of  it '  Ah !  I  wish  these  home- 
keying  bards  could  taste  a  Mediterranean 
white  squall,  or  *  the  Gut'  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
or  even  the  *Bay  of  Biscay'  with  no  wind 
atalL" 


Lrtbb  192.  TO  MR.  MOORE. 

'*  Hastings,  August  1. 1614. 
"  Bv  the  time  this  reaches  your  dwelling, 
I  shall  (God  wot)  be  in  town  again  pro- 
bably.   I  have  been  here  renewing  my  ac- 


>  Mr.  Hogg  had  been  led  to  hope  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  insert  this  poem  in  a  Miscellany  which  he  had 
at  this  time  some  thoughts  of  publishing  ;  and  whaterer 
adrioe  1  nugr  hare  giren  against  such  amode  of  disposing 


2uaintance  with  my  old  friend  Ocean ;  and 
find  his  bosom  as  pleasant  a  pillow  for  an 
hour  in  the  morning  as  his  daughters  of  Pa- 
phos  could  be  in  the  twilight.  I  have  been 
swimming  and  eating  turbot,  and  smuggling 
neat  brandies  and  suk  handkerchief,  —  and 
listening  to  my  firiend  Hodgson's  raptures 
about  a  pretty  wife-elect  of  his,  —  and  walk- 
ing on  cMs,  and  tumbling  down  hills,  and 
making  the  most  of  the  *  dolce  far-niente' 
for  the  last  fortnight.  I  met  a  son  of  Lord 
Erskine's,  who  says  he  has  been  married  a 
vear,  and  is  the  *  happiest  of  men ; '  and  I 
have  met  the  aforesaid  H.,  who  is  also  the 
*  happiest  of  men ;'  so,  it  is  worth  while 
being  here,  if  only  to  witness  the  superlative 
felicity  of  these  foxes,  who  have  cut  off 
their  tails,  and  would  persuade  the  rest  to 
part  with  their  brushes  to  keep  them  in 
countenance. 

**  It  rejoiceth  me  that  you  like  '  Lara.' 
Jeffi-ey  is  out  with  his  45th  Number,  which 
I  suppose  you  have  got.  He  b  only  too 
kind  to  me,  in  my  share  of  it,  and  I  begin  to 
fancy  myself  a  golden  pheasant,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  plumage  wjierewith  ne  hath 
bedecked  me.  But  then,  *  surgit  amari,'  &c. 
—  the  gentlemen  of  the  Champion,  and 
Perry,  have  got  hold  (I  know  not  how)  of 
the  condolatory  address  to  L&dy  Jersey  on 
the  picture-abduction  by  our  Kegent,  and 
have  published  them  —  with  mv  name,  too, 
smack  —  without  even  asking  leave,  or  in- 
quiring whether  or  no !  D — n  their  impu- 
dence, and  d — n  every  thine.  It  has  put 
me  out  of  patience,  and  so,  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it. 

**  You  shall  have  Lara  and  Jacque  (both 
with  some  additions)  when  out ;  but  I  am 
still  demurring  and  delaying,  and  in  a  fuss, 
and  so  is  Roeers  in  his  way. 

"  Newstead  is  to  be  mine  again.  Clauch- 
ton  forfeits  twenty-five  thousand  pounds ; 
but  that  don't  prevent  me  from  bemg  very 
prettily  ruined.  I  mean  to  bury  myself 
there  —  and  let  my  beard  grow  —  and  hate 
you  all. 

**  Oh  I  I  have  had  the  most  amusing 
letter  from  Hogg,  the  Ettick  minstrel  and 
shepherd.  He  wants  me  to  recommend  him 
to  Murray ;  and,  speaking  of  his  present 
bookseller,  whose  *  bills'  are  never  *  lifted,' 
he  adds,  toOdem  verbis,  *  God  d — n  him  and 
them  both.'  I  laughed,  and  so  would  you 
too,  at  the  way  in  which  this  execration  is 
introduced.    The  said  Hogg  is  a  strange 


of  the  work  arose  certainly  not  firom  any  HI  will  to  this  hi- 
genioos  and  remarkable  man,  but  from  a  consideration 
of  what  1  thought  most  adrantafeons  to  thefome  of  Lord 
Byroo. 
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being,  but  of  great,  though  uncouth,  powers. 
I  think  very  highly  of  him,  as  a  poet ;  but 
he,  and  half  of  these  Scotch  and  Lake  trou- 
badours, are  spoilt  by  living  in  little  circles 
and  petty  societies.  London  and  the  world 
is  the  only  place  to  take  the  conceit  out  of 
a  man  —  in  the  milling  phrase.  Scott,  he 
sa^s,  is  gone  to  the  Orkneys  in  a  gale  of 
wind  ;  —  during  which  wind,  he  affirms,  the 
said  Scott, '  he  is  sure,  is  not  at  his  ease,  — 
to  say  the  best  of  it.*  Lord,  Lord,  if  these 
home-keeping  minstrels  had  crossed  your 
Atlantic  or  my  Mediterranean,  and  tasted 
a  little  open  boating  in  a  white  squall  —  or 
a  gale  in  *the  Gut'  —  or  the  *Ba^  of  Bis- 
cay,* with  no  gale  at  all  —  how  it  would 
enliven  and  introduce  them  to  a  few  of  the 
sensations! — to  say  nothing  of  an  illicit 
amour  or  two  upon  shore,  in  the  way  of 
essay  upon  the  Passions,  beginning  with 
simple  adultery,  and  compounding  it  as  they 
went  along. 

"  I  have  forwarded  vour  letter  to  Murray, 
—  by  the  way,  j^ou  "had  addressed  it  to 
MUler.  Pray  write  to  me,  and  say  what 
art  thou  domg  2  '  Not  finished ! ' — Oons  I 
how  is  this  ?  —  these  *  flaws  and  starts*  must 
be  *  authorised  by  your  grandam,'  and  are 
unbecoming  of  any  other  author.  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  of  your  discrepancy  with  the 
*  *  8,  or  rather  your  abjuration  of  agreement. 
I  don't  want  to  be  impertinent,  or  buffoon 
on  a  serious  subject,  and  am  therefore  at  a 
loss  what  to  say. 

'*  I  hope  nothing  will  induce  you  to  abate 
from  the  proper  price  of  your  poem,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  serhusfy  and  not  whmingfy 
(for  that  is  not  my  way  —  at  least,  it  used 
not  to  be)  neither  hopes,  nor  prospects, 
and  scarcely  even  wishes.  I  am,  in  some 
respects,  happy,  but  not  in  a  manner  that 
can  or  ought  to  last,  —  but  enough  of  that. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  I  feel  quite  enervated  and 
indifferent.  I  really  do  not  know,  if  Ju- 
piter were  to  offer  me  my  choice  of  the 
contents  of  his  benevolent  cask,  what  I 
would  pick  out  of  it.  If  I  was  bom,  as  the 
nurses  say,  with  a  *  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth,* 
it  has  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  spoiled  my 
palate,  so  that  nomine  put  into  it  is  swal- 
lowed with  much  reUsn,  —  unless  it  be 
cayenne.  However,  I  have  grievances  enough 
to  occupy  me  that  way  too  ; — but  for  fear 
of  adding  to  yours  by  this  pestilent  long 
diatribe,  I  postpone  Uie  reading  of  them, 
stTie  die, 

•*  Ever,  dear  M.,  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  Don't  foi^  my  godson.  You 
could  not  have  fixed  on  a  fitter  porter  for 
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his  sins  than  me,  being  used  to  carry  doubb 
without  inconvenience." 


LBTTBR198. 


TO  MR.  MURRAT. 


*•  August  4.  1814. 

**  Not  having  received  the  slightest  answer 
to  my  last  three  letters,  nor  the  book  (the 
last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review)  which 
they  requested,  I  presume  that  you  were 
the  unfortunate  person  who  perished  in  the  > 
pagoda  on  Monday  last,  and  address  this 
ramer  to  your  executors  than  yourself  re- 
gretting that  you  should  have  had  the  ill 
luck  to  be  the  sole  victim  on  that  joyous 
occasion. 

**  I  beg  leave,  then,  to  inform  these  gen- 
tlemen (whoever  they  may  be)  that  I  am  a 
little  surprised  at  the  previous  neglect  of  the  | 
deceased,  and  also  at  observing  an  adver-  t 
tisemept  of  an  approaching  publication  on 
Saturday  next,  against  the  which   I  pro- 
tested, and  do  protest  for  the  present. 
"  Yours  (or  theirs).  Sec 


Lbttbk  194. 


TO  MR.  MURRAT. 


**  Aognst  5.  IS14. 

"  The  Edinburgh  Review  is  arrived  — 
thanks.  I  enclose  Mr.  Hobhouse*s  letter. 
fi*om  which  you  will  perceive  the  work  you 
have  made.  However,  I  have  done :  yoa 
must  send  my  rhymes  to  the  devil  your  oim 
way.  It  seems,  also,  that  the  *  feithful  aod 
spirited  likeness '  is  another  of  your  publi- 
cations. I  wish  you  joy  of  it ;  but  it  is  no 
likeness  —  that  is  the  point.  Seriously,  if  I 
have  delayed  your  journey  to  Scotland,  I  am 
sorry  that  you  carried  your  complaisance  so 
&r  ;  particularly  as  upon  trifles  you  have  s 
more  summary  method ; — witness  the  gram- 
mar of  Hobhouse*s '  bit  of  prose,*  whi(£  has 
put  him  and  me  into  a  fever. 

"  Hogg  must  translate  his  own  words : 
*  4^mg '  18  a  quotation  firom  his  letter,  toge^ 
ther  with  '  God  d — n,'  &c.,  which  1  suppose 
requires  no  translation. 

*'  I  was  unaware  of  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Moore*s  letter  ;  I  think  your  offSer  very  hand- 
some, but  of  that  you  and  he  must  judge.  If 
he  can  get  more,  you  won't  wonder  that  he 
should  accept  it. 

"  Out  with  Lara,  smce  it  must  be.     The 
tome  looks  pretty  enough — on  the  outside. 
I  shall  be  m  town  next  week,  and  in  tiie 
mean  time  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey. 
"  Yours,  &c 
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LBRUldS. 


TO  MB.  MOORE. 


M  August  12. 1614. 

"  I  was  not  alone,  nor  will  be  while  I  can 
help  it.  Newstead  is  not  yet  decided. 
Claughton  is  to  make  a  grand  effort  by  Sa^ 
turday  week  to  complete, — if  not,  he  must 
give  up  twenty-five  tnousand  pounds  and  the 
estate,  with  expenses,  &c,  &c.  If  I  resume 
the  Abbacy,  you  shall  have  due  notice,  and 
a  cell  set  apart  for  your  reception,  with  a 
pious  welcome.  Rogers  I  have  not  seen, 
but  Larnr  and  Jacky  came  out  a  few  days 
ago.    Of  their  effect  I  know  nothing. 

"  There  is  something  very  amusing  in  ifour 
being  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  You  know, 
I  suppose,  that  Thurlow  1  is  none  of  the  pla^ 
ddest,  and  may  possibly  enact  some  tragedy 
on  bemg  told  tnat  he  is  only  a  fool.  If, 
now,  Jeffrey  were  to  be  slain  on  account  of 
an  article  of  yours,  there  would  be  a  fine 
conclusion.  For  my  part,  as  Mrs.  Winifred 
Jenkins  says,  *he  has  done  the  handsome 
thing  by  roe,  particularly  in  his  last  number ; 
so,  he  is  the  best  of  men  and  the  ablest  of 
critics,  and  I  won't  have  him  killed — though 
I  dare  say  many  wish  he  were,  for  being  so 
good-humoured. 

"  Before  I  left  Hastinffs  I  got  in  a  passion 
with  an  ink-bottle,  which  I  ming  out  of  the 
window  one  nirfit  with  a  vengeance ;  —  and 
what  then  ?  Why,  next  morning  I  was  hor- 
rified by  seeing  that  it  had  struck,  and  split 
upon,  the  petticoat  of  Euterpe's  graven  image 
in  the  garden,  and  grimed  ner  as  if  it  were 
on  purpose. «  Onlv  think  of  my  distress,  — 
and  the  epigrams  that  might  be  engendered 
on  the  Muse  and  her  misadventure. 

**  I  had  an  adventure  almost  as  ridiculous, 
at  some  private  theatricals  near  Cambridge 
—  though  of  a  different  description —  since 
I  saw  you  last.  I  quarrelled  with  a  man  in 
the  dark  for  asking  me  who  I  was  (insolently 
enough  to  be  sure),  and  followed  him  into 
the  green-room  (a  stable)  in  a  rage,  amongst 
a  set  of  people  I  never  saw  before.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  low  comedian,  engaged  to 
act  with  the  amateurs,  and  to  be  a  civil-spoken 
man  enough,  when  he  found  out  that  nothing 
very  pleasant  was  to  be  got  by  rudeness.  But 
you  would  have  been  amused  with  the  row, 
and  the  dialogue,  and  the  dress  —  or  rather 
the  undress  —  of  the  party,  where  I  had  in- 
troduced myself  in  a  devu  of  a  hurry,  and 


1  [A  crit]qae  on  Lord  Thorlow't  poems  had  recenUy 
appeared  In  the  Bdloburgh  Reriew.] 

*  Hia  •enranC  had  brought  hUn  up  a  large  Jar  of  hik, 
into  which,  not  tuppociDg  it  to  be  ftill,  he  had  tlmut  hit 
pen  down  to  the  rerjr  bottom.  Enraged,  on  finding  it 
out  all  cmeared  with  ink, he  ilung  the  bottle  out  of 


the  astonishment  that  ensued.  I  had  gone 
out  of  the  theatre,  for  coolness,  into  the  gar- 
den ;  — there  I  had  tumbled  over  some  dogs, 
and,  coming  away  fi'om  them  in  very  ill 
humour,  encountered  the  man  in  a  worse, 
which  produced  all  this  confusion. 

•*  Well  —  and  why  don't  you  *  launch  ?  * — 
Now  is  your  time.  The  people  are  tole- 
rably tired  with  me,  and  not  verv  much 
enamoured  of  Wordsworth  ',  who  has  just 
spawned  a  quarto  of  metaphysical  blank  verse, 
which  is  nevertheless  only  a  part  of  a  poem. 

**  Murray  talks  of  divorcing  Larry  and 
Jacky  —  a  bad  sign  for  the  authors,  who,  I 
suppose,  will  be  divorced  too,  and  throw  the 
blame  u[)on  one  another.  Seriously,  I  don't 
care  a  cigar  about  it,  and  I  don't  see  why 
Sam  should. 

"  Let  me  hear  fi'om  and  of  you  and  my 
godson.  If  a  daughter,  the  name  will  do 
quite  as  well. 

"  Ever,  &c." 


LrrrBRl96. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


*•  August  13. 1814. 

**  I  wrote  vesterday  to  Mayfield,  and  have 
just  now  en^anked  your  letter  to  mamma. 
My  stay  in  town  is  so  uncertain  (not  later 
than  next  week)  that  your  packets  for  the 
north  may  not  reach  me  ;  and  as  I  know  not 
exactly  where  I  am  going — however,  XetO' 
ttead  is  my  most  probable  destination,  and  if 
you  send  your  despatches  before  Tuesday,  I 
can  forward  them  to  our  new  ally.  But, 
after  that  day,  you  had  better  not  trust  to 
their  arrival  in  time. 

**  Lord  Kinnaird  has  been  exiled  from  Paris, 
on  ditf  for  saying  the  Bourbons  were  old 
women.  The  Bourbons  might  have  been  con- 
tent, I  think,  with  returning  the  compliment. 

"  I  told  you  all  about  Jacky  and  Larry 
yesterday  ;  —  they  are  to  be  separated,  — 
at  least,  so  says  the  grand  M.,  and  I  know 
no  more  of  the  matter.  Jeffi^ey  has  done  me 
more  than  'justice;*  but  as  to  tragedy  — 
um !  —  I  have  no  time  for  fiction  at  present. 
A  man  cannot  paint  a  storm  with  the  vessel 
under  bare  poles  on  a  lee-shore.  When 
I  get  to  land,  I  will  try  what  is  to  be  done, 
and,  if  I  founder,  there  be  plenty  of  mine 
elders  and  betters  to  console  Melpomene. 

**  When  at  Newstead,  you  must  come  over, 
if  only  for  a  day —  should  Mrs.  M,beejngeante 
of  your  presence.    The  place  is  worth  seeing. 


the  window  into  the  garden,  where  it  lighted,  as  here  de- 
scribed, upon  one  of  eight  leaden  Muses,  that  had  been 
imported,  some  time  before,  fhmi  Holland,— the  ninth 
baring  been,  by  some  accident,  left  behind. 

s  [Mr.  Wordsworth  published,  in  1 81 4, hU**  Excursion ; 
being  part  of  the  Recluse,  a  Foem."] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


1814. 


as  a  ruin,  and  I  can  assure  ^ou  there  was 
some  fun  there,  even  in  my  time  ;  but  that 
is  past.  The  ghosts  >,  however,  and  the 
gotnics,  atid  the  waters,  and  the  desolation, 
make  it  very  lively  still. 

"  Ever,  dear  Tom,  yours,  dec." 


LlTTBR  197. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Newttead  Abbej,  SepCanber  S.  1814. 

"  I  am  obliged  by  what  you  have  sent,  but 
would  rather  not  see  any  tmng  of  the  kind  ^ ; 
we  have  had  enough  already  of  these  things, 
good  and  bad,  and  next  month  you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  to  collect  even  the  kigfter 
generation — on  my  account.  It  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  hear  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
and  Mr.  Merivale's  good  entreatment  by  the 
journals  you  mention. 

'*  I  still  think  Mr.  Hogg  and  yourself  might 
make  out  an  alliance.  Dodtley'^  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  last  decent  thing  of  the  kind,  and 
hit  had  great  success  in  its  day,  and  lasted 
several  years ;  but  then  he  had  the  double 
advantage  of  editing  and  publishing.  The 
Spleen,  an4  several  of  Gray's  odes,  much  of 
SAenstone,  and  many  others  of  cood  repute, 
made  their  first  appearance  in  his  collection. 
Now,  with  the  support  of  Scott,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  &c.,  I  see  little  reason  why 
you  should  not  do  as  well ;  and,  if  once 
fiiirly  established,  you  would  have  assistance 
from  the  voungsters,  I  dare  say.  Stratford 
Canning  (whose  *  Buonaparte '  is  excellent), 
and  many  others,  and  Moore,  and  Hobhouse, 
and  I,  would  try  a  fall  now  and  then  (if  per- 

1  It  was,  if  I  miftake  not,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
Kewstead,  that  he  himself  actually  ftncied  he  saw  the 
ghost  of  the  Black  Friar,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
haunted  the  Abbey  from  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  and  which  he  thus  describes,  from  the 
recollection  perhaps  of  his  own  ftntasy,  In  Don  Juan  :  -~ 

**  It  was  no  mouse,  but,  lo !  a  monk,  array'd 

In  cowl  and  beads  and  dusky  garb,  appear'd. 
Now  in  the  moonliflht,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade. 

With  steps  that  trod  as  heaTy,  yet  unheard : 
His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made : 

He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird. 
But  slowly ;  and  as  he  pass'd  Juan  by. 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a  bright  ^ye.'* 

It  is  said,  that  the  Newstead  ghost  appeared,  also,  to 
Lord  Byron's  cousin.  Miss  Fanny  Parkins,  and  that  she 
made  a  sketch  of  him  from  memory. 

s  The  reviews  and  magasines  of  the  month. 

*  [William  Sharp  was  an  engraver  of  great  eminence. 
He  was  a  strenuous  disciple  of  the  notorious  Richard 
Brothers,  and  actually  engraved  two  plates  of  the  sol* 
disant  prophet,  lest  one  should  be  insufficient  to  produce 
the  requisite  number  of  impressions  which  would  be 
called  for  on  the  arrival  of  the  predicted  Milenuiuro.  He 
afterwards  attached  hims^  to  the  school  of  Johanna 
Soutboote,  of  whose  pretensions  he  was  a  stanch  sup- 


mitted),  and  you  might  coax  Campbell,  too, 
into  it.  By  the  by,  he  has  an  unpublished 
(though  printed)  poem  on  a  scene  in  Ger- 
many, (Bavaria,  I  think,)  which  I  saw  last 
year,  that  is  perfectly  magnificent,  and  equal 
to  himsel£  I  wonder  he  don't  publish  it. 
"  Oh  I  —  do  you  recollect  Sharp,  the  co- 

^ttveFs,  mad  letter  about  not  engraving 
hillips's  picture  of  Lord  Foley  (as  he 
blundered  it)  ?  well,  I  have  traced  it,  1  think. 
It  seems,  by  the  papers,  a  preacher  of  Jo- 
hanna Southcote's  IS  named  Foley;  and  1 
can  no  wav  account  for  the  said  Sharp's 
confiision  of  words  and  ideas,  but  by  that  of 
his  head's  running  on  Johanna  and  her 
apostles.  It  was  a  mercy  he  did  not  say 
Lord  Tozer,  You  know,  of  course,  that 
Sharp  is  a  believer  in  this  new  (old)  virgin 
of  spuritual  impregnation.  ^ 

**  I  long  to  Know  what  she  will  produce  * ; 
her  being  with  child  at  sixty-five  is  indeed  a 
miracle,  but  her  getting  any  one  to  beget  it, 
a  greater. 

*'  If  you  were  not  going  to  P&ris  or  Scot- 
land, I  could  send  you  some  game  :  if  you 
remain,  let  me  know. 

-  P.  8.  —  A  word  or  two  of  Lara,'  which 
your  enclosiure  brings  before  me.  It  is  of 
no  great  promise  separately;  but,  as  con- 
nected with  the  other  tales,  it  will  do  very 
well  for  the  volumes  you  mean  to  publish. 
I  would  recommend  this  arrangement  — 
Childe  Harold,  the  smaller  Poems,  Giaour, 
Bride,  Corsair,  Lara  ;  the  last  completes  die 
series,  and  its  very  likeness  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  others.     Cawthome  writes 


porter  to  the  last.  On  the  death  of  the  lunatic  In  1S14, 
Mr.  Sharp  publicly  asserted  his  convictioa,  that  **  she 
was  only  gone  to  heaven  for  a  season,  to  legitimate  tbm 
embryo  child.*'  He  died  hi  18S5.] 

*  The  following  characteristic  note,  in  refereoce  to  this 
passage,  ^ipears,  in  Mr.  Giflbrd's  hand-writing,  oo  the 
copy  of  the  above  letter :— "  It  is  a  pity  that  Lord  B.  was 
ignorant  of  Jonson.  The  old  poet  has  a  Sttlre  ob  tbm 
Court  Pucdle  that  would  have  sappUed  him  with  aonie 
pleasantry  on  Johanna's  pregnancy." 

[~  Shall  I  advise  thee,  Pucelle?  steal  away 

From  coort,  while  yet  thy  flmie  hath  some  small  daj  ;    ' 

The  wits  will  leave  yon  if  they  once  percdv* 

Tou  ding  to  lords ;  and  lords,  if  them  yon  leave 

For  sermoneers :  of  which  now  ooe,  now  ottier. 

They  say  you  weekly  invite  with  fits  o*  the  mother. 

And  pracUse  for  a  xniracle :  take  heed. 

This  age  will  lend  no  fUth  to  Darrel's  deed; 

Or  if  it  would,  the  court  is  the  worst  place. 

Both  for  the  mothers,  and  the  babes  of  gnoe» 

For  there  thi  wicked  im  ike  ekair  qf  soora 

Wm  cairt  a  bastard,  wken  a  propkett  term.. 

*'  The  last  couplet  has  a  singular  bearing  00  the  Jogw 
gle  of  Johanna  Southcote.**  —  Qtfftrtfs  Jomeom^  voL  rBL 
p.4».] 
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SECOND  PROPOSAL  TO  MISS  MILBANKE. 


26s 


that  they  are  publishiog  En^Ush  Bards  in 
Ireland:  pray  enquire  into  this ;  because  ii 
must  be  stopped." 


19S.  TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

**  Newstead  Abbey,  September  7. 1814. 

'*  I  should  think  Mr.  Hocg,  for  his  own 
sake  as  well  as  yours,  wouldbe  '  critical '  as 
Tago  himself,  in  his  editorial  capacity ;  and 
that  such  a  publication  would  answer  his 
purpose  and  yours  too,  with  tolerable  ma^ 
nagement.  You  should,  however,  have  a 
good  number  to  start  with — I  mean  good  in 
I  quality  ;  in  these  days,  there  can  be  little  fear 
of  not  coming  up  to  the  mark  in  quantity. 
There  must  be  many  *  fine  things  *  in  Words- 
worth ;  but  I  should  think  it  difficult  to 
make  six  quartos  (the  amount  of  the  whole) 
all  fine,  [mrticularly  the  pedler's  portion  of 
the  poem ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
powers  to  do  almost  any  thing. 

"  I  am  *  very  idle.'  I  have  read  the  few 
books  I  had  with  me,  and  been  forced  to 
fish,  for  lack  of  other  argument.  I  have 
caught  a  great  many  perch  and  some  carp, 
which  is  a  comfort,  as  one  would  not  lose 
one's  labour  willingly. 

"  Pray,  who  corrects  the  press  of  your 
volumes  ?  I  hope  '  Hie  Ck)r8air '  is  printed 
fi-om  the  copy  1  corrected,  with  the  addi- 
tional lines  in  the  first  canto,  and  some  notes 
firom  Sismondi  and  Lavater,  which  I  gave 
you  to  add  thereto.  The  arrangement  is 
very  well. 

**  My  cursed  people  have  not  sent  my 
papers  since  Sunday,  and  I  have  lost  Jo- 
nanna's  divorce  fi*om  Jupiter.  Who  hath 
gotten  her  with  prophet?  Is  it  Sharp, 
and  how  ?  «  •  «  I  snould  like  to  buy  one 
of  her  seals :  if  salvation  can  be  had  at  half- 
a-guinea  a  head,  the  landlord  of  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  should  be  ashamed  of  himself 
for  charging  double  for  tickets  to  a  mere 
terrestrial  banquet.  I  am  afraid,  seriously, 
that  these  matters  will  lend  a  sad  handle  to 
your  profane  scoffers,  and  give  a  loose  to 
much  damnable  laughter. 

**  I  have  not  seen  Hunt's  Sonnets  nor 
Descent  of  Liberty :  he  has  chosen  a  pretty 

Elace  wherein  to  compose  the  last.    Let  me 
ear  fi'om  you  before  you  embark. 

"  Ever,  Ac." 

[  "  P.  S.  —  Mrs.  Leigh  and  the  children 
are  very  well.  I  have  just  read  to  her  a 
sentence  fi'om  your  epistle,  and  the  remark 
was,  *  How  well  he  writes!'  So  you  see 
you  may  set  up  as  author  in  person,  when- 
ever you  please.'^ 


Lirmtl99. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


i£i=^ 


•*  Newstead  Abbej,  September  15. 1814. 

*'  This  is  the  fourth  letter  I  have  begun  to 
you  within  the  month.  Whether  I  shall  finish 
or  not,  or  bum  it  like  the  rest,  I  know  not. 
When  we  meet,  I  will  explain  why  I  have 
not  written  —  why  I  have  not  asked  you 
here,  as  I  wished — with  a  great  many  other 
whys  and  wherefores,  which  will  keep  cold. 
In  short,  you  must  excuse  all  my  seeming 
omissions  and  commissions,  and  grant  me 
more  ivmission  than  St.  Athanasius  will  to 
yourself,  if  you  lop  off*  a  single  shred  of 
mystery  fi'om  his  pious  puzzle.  It  is  my 
creed  (and  it  may  be  St.  Athanasius's  too) 
that  your  article  on  Thurlow  will  get  some- 
body killed,  and  that^  on  the  Samts,  get  him 
d — d  afterwards,  which  will  be  quite  enow 
for  one  number.  Oons,  Tom  I  you  must 
not  meddle  just  now  with  the  incompre- 
hensible ;  for  if  Johanna  Southcote  turns 
out  to  be    •      ♦      « 

"  Now  for  a  little  egotism.  My  affairs 
stand  thus.  To-morrow  I  shall  know  whe- 
ther a  circumstance  of  importance  enough 
to  change  many  of  my  plans  will  occur  or 
not.  Ifit  does  not,  I  am  off*  for  Italy  next 
month,  and  London,  in  the  mean  time,  next 
week.  I  have  got  back  Newstead  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  (out  of  twenty- 
eight  paid  already),  —  as  a  *  sacrifice,'  the 
late  purchaser  calls  it,  and  he  may  choose  his 
own  name.  I  have  paid  some  of  my  debts, 
and  contracted  others  ;  but  I  have  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  which  1  can't  spend  after 
my  own  heart  in  this  climate,  and  so,  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  south.  Hobhouse,  I  think 
and  hope,  will  so  with  me  ;  but,  whether  he 
will  or  not,  I  shall.  I  want  to  see  Venice, 
and  the  Alps,  and  Parmesan  cheeses,  and 
look  at  the  coast  of  Greece,  or  rather  Epirus, 
fi'om  Italy,  as  I  once  did  —  or  fancied  I  did 
—  that  of  Italy,  when  off*  Corfii.  AH  this, 
however,  depends  ui>on  an  event,  which  may, 
or  may  not,  happen.  Whether  it  will,  I  shall 
know  probably  to-morrow  ;  and,  if  it  does,  I 
can't  well  go  abroad  at  present. 

"Pray  pardon  this  parenthetical  scrawl 
You  shall  hear  firom  me  again  soon;  —  I 
don't  call  this  an  answer. 

"  Ever  most  affectionately,  &c.'' 

The  "  circiunstance  of  importance,"  to 
which  he  alludes  in  this  letter,  was  his 
second  proposal  for  Miss  Milbanke,  of  which 
he  was  now  waiting  the  result.  His  own 
account,  in  his  Memoranda,  of  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  this  step  is,  in  substance, 
as  &r  as  I  can  trust  my  recollection,  as 
follows.    A  person,  who  had  for  some  time 
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stood  high  in  his  affection  and  confidence, 
obsernbg  how  cheerless  and  unsettled  was 
the  state  both  of  his  mind  and  prospects, 
advised  him  strenuously  to  marry ;  and, 
after  much  discussion,  he  consented.  The 
next  point  for  consideration  was  —  who  was 
to  be  the  object  of  his  choice  ;  and  while  his 
friend  mentioned  one  lady,  he  himself  named 
Miss  Milbanke.  To  this,  however,  his  ad- 
viser strongly  objected,  —  remarking  to  him, 
that  Miss  Milbanke  had  at  present  no 
fortune,  and  that  his  embarrassed  affairs 
would  not  allow  him  to  marry  without  one  ; 
that  she  was,  moreover,  a  learned  lady, 
which  would  not  at  all  suit  him.     In  conse- 

auence  of  these  representations,  he  agreed 
lat  his  friend  should  write  a  proposd  for 
him  to  the  other  lady  named,  which  was 
accordingly  done  ;  —  and  an  answer,  con- 
taining a  reAisal,  arrived  as  they  were,  one 
morning,  sitting  together.  '*  You  see,"  said 
Lord  Byron,  **  that,  after  all.  Miss  Milbanke 
is  to  be  the  person  ;  —  I  will  write  to  her.** 
He  accordingly  wrote  on  the  moment,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  his  friend,  remon- 
strating still  strongly  against  his  choice, 
took  up  the  letter,  —  but,  on  reading  it  over, 
observed,  "Well,  really,  this  is  a  very 
pretty  letter ; — it  is  a  pity  it  should  not  go. 
I  never  read  a  prettier  one.**  —  "Then  it 
shall  go,**  said  Lord  Byron  ;  and  in  so  saying, 
sealed  and  sent  off*,  on  the  instant,  this  fiat 
of  his  fate.  ^ 


LtTTnaoo. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


"  Nd.,  September  15. 1814. 

^*T  have  written  to  you  one  letter  to- 
night, but  must  send  you  this  much  more,  as 
I  have  not  franked  my  number,  to  say  that  I 
rejoice  in  my  god-daughter,  and  will  send 
her  a  coral  and  bells,  which  I  hope  she  will 
accept,  the  moment  I  get  back  to  London. 

"  My  head  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  from  various  causes,  which  I  can 
neither  describe  nor  explain  —  but  let  that 
pass.  My  employments  have  been  very 
rural  —  fishing,  shooting,  bathing,  and  boat- 
ing. Books  I  have  but  few  here,  and  those 
I  have  read  ten  times  over,  till  sick  of  them. 
So,  I  have  taken  to  breaking  soda-water 
bottles  with  my  pistols,  and  jumping  into  the 


1  [«*  Thif  redUl  will  amiue  tome  and  shock  others : 
us  it  both  amuses  and  shocks ;  and  we  presume  that  it 
presents  a  fair  specimen  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
that  high  life  into  which  all  men  must  be  admitted,  as 
Byron  was  by  birth  and  Moore  by  genius  (so  said  his 
lordship),  ere  they  can  hope  to  beooroe  poets  t  Nothing  in 
the  lowest  farce  was  erer  lower ;  yet  it  may  be  said  to 
hare  been  the  prologue  to  a  tragedy  which  luul  a  grieTous 
catastrophe.  It  may  not  be  always  much  amiss  to  em- 
ploy a  friend  to  buy  one  a  shandrydan  or  a  trotting  pony ; 


& 


water,  and  rowii^  over  it,  and  firing  at  the 
fowls  of  the  air.  But  why  should  I  *  monster 
my  nothings*  to  you,  who  are  well  einployed, 
and  happuy  too,  I  should  hope?  For  my 
part,  1  am  happy,  too,  in  my  way  —  but,  as 
usual,  have  contrived  to  get  into  three  or 
four  perplexities,  which  I  do  not  see  my  way 
through.  But  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  day, 
will  determine  one  of  them. 

"  You  do  not  say  a  word  to  me  of  yam 
poem.  I  wish  I  could  see  or  hear  it.  I 
neither  could,  nor  would,  do  it  or  its  author 
any  harm.  I  believe  I  told  you  of  Larry 
and  Jacquy.  A  friend  of  mine  was  reading 
— at  least  a  firiend  of  his  was  reading-^ 
said  Larry  and  Jacquy  in  a  Brighton  coach. 
A  passenger  took  up  the  book  and  <jueried  as 
to  the  author.  The  proprietor  said  *  there 
were  tufo*  —  to  which  the  answer  of  the  un- 
known was, '  Ay,  ay,  —  a  joint  concern,  I 
suppose,  tummot  like  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins.' 

"  Is  not  this  excellent  ?  I  would  not 
have  missed  the  'vile  comparison'  to  hove 
'scaped  being  one  of  the  '  Arcades  ambo 
et  cantare  pares.'  Good  night.  Again 
yours." 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

MISS  MILBANKE — ACCEPT ATIOK.  —  LBTTBRS 
TO  MOORE  AND  DRURT.  —  WEDDING  PRE- 
PARATIONS. —  VISIT  TO  CAMBRIDGE.  — 
STATE  OF  LORD  BYRON'S  MIND  AND 
FEELINGS.  — EVENINGS  AT  DOUGLAS  KIN- 
NAIRD's.  — PECUNIARY  EMBARRASSMENTS. 
—  SEAHAM.  —  MARRIAGE. — LETTERS  TO 
MOORE  AND  MURRAY.  —  HONEY-MOON.  — 

HEBREW     MELODIES. DEATH    OF     THE 

DUKE    OF    DORSET.  —  LETTER    TO    COLE- 
RIDGE. 

Lrrrn  901.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  Newttewl  Abbey,  Sept  20.  ISI4. 

**  Here'*  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet*i  sigh  I 
The  girl  who  gave  to  long 
What  gold  could  never  bay.  —  My  dear  Moore, 

I  am  going  to  be  married  —  that  is,  I 
am  accepted  <,  and  one  usually  hopes  the 

but  when  the  transaction  regards  a  wife,  pnj  kaep  the 
pen  in  your  own  hand :  fcur  if  yon  emidoy  aa  ■mannwli 
—a  secretary —  a  derle,  not  only  to  write  your  proposd 
of  marriage  to  your  intended,  but  commission  liim  to  pot 
his  finger  on  the  object  proper  for  your  choice,  you  have 
only  to  look  along  the  '  Tista  of  your  ftitare  years,*  and 
'tis  shut  up  by  that  impresslT*  temple,  Doctort'  Cob- 
mons."—  Wilson.] 

*  On  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  lady's  annrar.  bewaa 
sitting  at  dinner,  when  his  gardenw  came  in  and  I 
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rest  will  follow.  My  mother  of  the  Gracchi 
(that  are  to  be),  ^ou  think  too  strait-laced  for 
me,  although  the  paragon  of  only  children, 
and  invested  with  *  eoTden  opinions  of  all 
sorts  of  men,'  and  full  of  *most  blest  con- 
ditions' as  Desdemona  herself.  Miss  Mil- 
banke  is  the  lady,  and  I  have  her  &ther^s 
invitation  to  proceed  there  in  my  elect  ca^ 
pacity,  —  which,  however,  I  cannot  do  till  I 
have  settled  some  business  in  London,  and 
got  a  blue  coat. 

*'  She  is  said  to  be  an  heiress,  but  of  that 
I  really  know  nothing  certainly,  and  shall  not 
enquire.  But  I  do  know,  that  she  has  talents 
and  excellent  qualities  ;  and  you  will  not 
deny  her  judgment,  after  having  refused  six 
suitors  and  ti^en  me. 

•*  Now,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say 
against  this,  pray  do  ;  my  mind's  made  up, 

r»sitively  fixed,  determined,  and  therefore 
will  listen  to  reason,  because  now  it  can 
do  no  harm.  Things  may  occur  to  break  it 
off,  but  I  will  hope  not.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  tell  you  (a  secret,  by  the  by,  —  at  least 
till  I  know  she  wishes  it  to  be  public)  that  I 
have  proposed  and  am  accepted.  You  need 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  wish  me  joy,  for  one 
mayn't  be  married  for  months.  I  am  going 
to  town  to-morrow  ;  but  expect  to  be  here, 
on  my  way  there,  within  a  fortnight 

"  UT  this  had  not  happened,  I  should  have 
gone  to  Italy.  In  my  way  down,  perhaps, 
you  will  meet  me  at  j^ottingham,  and  come 
over  with  me  here.  I  need  not  say  that 
nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure.  I 
must,  of  course,  reform  thoroughly;  and, 
seriously,  if  I  can  contribute  to  her  happi- 
ness, I  shall  secure  my  own.  She  is  so  good 
a  person,  that  —  that  —  in  short,  I  wish  I 
was  a  better.    Ever,  dec" 


LBrTn202.      TO'THE  COUNTESS  OF  ••♦. 

**  Albuif,  October  5.  1814. 

-Dear  Lady**, 

"Your  recollection  and  invitation  do 
me  great  honour ;  but  I  am  going  to  be 
'  married,  and  can't  come.'  My  intended  is 
two  hundred  miles  off,  and  the  moment  my 
business  here  is  arranged,  I  must  set  out  in  a 
great  hurry  to  be  happy.  Miss  Milbanke  is 
the  good-natured  person  who  has  undertaken 
me,  and,  of  course,  I  am  very  much  in  love, 
and  as  silly  as  all  single  gentlemen  must  be 
in  that  sentimental  situation.  I  have  been 
accepted  these  three  weeks ;  but  when  the 


hhn  with  his  mother's  wedding  ring,  which  she  had  lost 
many  years  before,  and  which  the  gardener  had  just  found 
indlg^ng  up  the  mould  under  her  window.  Alniost  at  the 
same  moment,  the  letter  from  Miss  Milbanke  arrived ; 
and  Lord  Byroo  exclaimed,  **  If  it  contains  a  consent,  I 
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event  wiU  take  place,  I  don't  exactly  know. 
It  depends  partly  upon  lawyers,  who  are  never 
in  a  hurry.  One  can  be  sure  of  nothing ;  but, 
at  present,  there  appears  no  other  interrup- 
tion to  this  intention,  which  seems  as  mu- 
tual as  possible,  and  now  no  secret,  though 
I  did  not  tell  first,  —  and  all  our  relatives 
are  congratulating  away  to  right  and  left  in 
the  most  fatiguing  manner. 

**You  perhaps  know  the  lady.  She  is 
niece  to  Lady  Melbourne,  and  cousin  to 
Lady  Cowper  and  others  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  nas  no  fault,  except  being  a  great 
deal  too  good  for  me,  and  that  /  must  par- 
don, if  nobody  else  should.  It  misht  have 
been  two  years  ago,  and,  if  it  had,  would 
have  saved  me  a  world  of  trouble.  She  has 
employed  the  interval  in  refusing  about  half 
a  dozen  of  my  particular  friends,  (as  she  did 
me  once,  by  the  way,)  and  has  taken  me  at 
last,  for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
her.  I  wish  it  was  well  over,  for  I  do  hate 
bustle,  and  there  is  no  marrying  without 
some ; — and  then,  I  must  not  marry  in  a 
black  coat,  they  tell  me,  and  I  can't  bear  a 
blue  one. 

"Pray  forgive  me  for  scribbling  all  this 
nonsense.  You  know  I  must  be  serious  all 
the  rest  of  my  life,  and  this  is  a  parting  piece 
of  buffoonery,  which  I  write  with  tears  m  my 
eyes,  expectmg  to  be  agitated.  Believe  me 
most  seriously  and  sincerely  your  obliged 
servant,  "Byron. 

"P.  S.  — My  best  rems.  to  Lord  «  •  on 
his  return." 

Lbttbr  203.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"October?.  1814. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  contradictorv  para- 
graph in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  must 
have  been  sent  by  *  *,  or  perhaps — I  know 
not  why  I  should  suspect  Claughton  of  such 
a  thing,  and  yet  I  partly  do,  because  it  might 
interrupt  his  renewal  of  purchase,  if  so  dis- 
posed ;  in  short,  it  matters  not,  but  we  are 
all  in  the  road  to  matrimony  —  lawyers  set- 
tling, relations  congratulating,  my  mtended 
as  kind  as  heart  could  wish,  and  every  one, 
whose  opinion  I  value,  very  glad  of  it.  All 
her  relatives,  and  all  mine  too,  seem  equally 
pleased. 

"Perry  was  veiy  sorry,  and  has rr-contra- 
dicted,  as  you  will  perceive  by  this  day's 
paper.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  devil  of  an  in- 
sertion, since  the  first  paragraph  came  from 
Sir  Ralph's  own  County  Journal,  and  this  in 


will  be  married  with  this  very  ring."  It  did  contain  a  rery 
flattering  acceptance  of  his  proposal,  and  a  duplicate  of 
the  letter  had  been  sent  to  London,  in  case  this  should 
have  missed  him.  —  Memoranda. 
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the  teeth  of  it  would  appear  to  him  and  his 
as  my  denial.  But  I  have  written  to  do  away 
that,  enclosing  Perry's  letter,  which  was 
very  polite  and  kind. 

**  I^obody  hates  bustle  so  much  as  I  do  ; 
but  there  seems  a  &tality  over  every  scene 
of  my  drama,  always  a  row  of  some  sort  or 
other.  No  matter — Fortune  is  my  best 
friend ;  and  as  I  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  her,  I  hope  she  will  treat  me  better  than 
she  treated  the  Athenian,  who  took  some 
merit  to  himself  on  some  occasion,  but  (after 
that)  took  no  more  towns.  In  fact,  she,  that 
exquisite  goddess,  has  hitherto  carried  me 
through  every  thing,  and  will,  I  hope,  now  ; 
since  I  own  it  will  be  all  ^  doing. 

"  Wdl,  now,  for  thee.  Your  article  on 
*  *  is  perfection  itself.  You  must  not  leave 
off  reviewing.  By  Jove,  I  believe  you  can 
do  any  thuog.  There  is  wit,  and  taste,  and 
learning,  and  good  hiunour  (though  not  a 
whit  less  severe  for  that),  in  every  line  of 
that  critique. 

"  Next  to  your  being  an  E.  Reviewer,  mi/ 
being  of  the  same  kidney,  and  Jeffi'ey's  being 
such  a  friend  to  both,  are  amongst  the  events 
which  I  conceive  were  not  calculated  upon 
in  Mr.  —  what's  his  name  ?'s  —  *  Essay  on 
Probabilities.' » 

"  But,  Tom,  I  say — Oons  I  Scott  menaces 
the  '  Lord  of  the  Isles.'  ^  Do  you  mean  to 
compete  ?  or  lay  by,  till  this  wave  has  broke 
upon  the  shelves  f  (of  booksellers,  not  rocks 
—  a  broken  metaphor,  by  the  way).  You 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  nobody ;  but  your  mo* 
desty  is  really  as  provoking  and  unnecessary 
as  a  *  **s.  I  am  very  merry,  and  have  just 
been  writing  some  elegiac  stanzas  on  the 
death  of  Sir  P.  Parker.  *  He  was  my  first 
cousm,  but  never  met  since  boyhood.  Our 
relations  desired  me,  and  I  have  scribbled 
and  given  it  to  Perry,  who  will  chronicle  it 
to-morrow.  I  am  as  sorry  for  him  as  one 
could  be  for  one  I  never  saw  since  I  was  a 
child ;  but  should  not  have  wept  melo- 
diousl  V,  except  *  at  the  request  of  friends.' 

**  I  hope  to  get  out  of  town  and  be  mar- 
ried, but  I  shafi  take  Newstead  in  my  way  ; 
and  you  must  meet  me  at  Nottingham  and 
accompany  me  to  mine  Abbey.  I  will  tell 
you  the  day  when  I  know  it. 

"Ever,  &c. 

•*  P.  S.  —  By  the  way  my  wife  elect  is 


1  [A  reTiew  of  La  Place's  **  Eisal  Philotophiqae  tor 
1m  Probability  '*  had  Just  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh.] 

»  [Sir  Walter  Scott* »  "  Lord  of  the  I»le«  *•  was  adver- 
tiied  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  aod  published  in  the 
January  following.] 

*  [See  Works^  p.  660.  This  gallant  officer  fell.  In 
August  1614,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  whllstcom. 
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perfection,  and  I  hear  of  nothing  but  her 
merits  and  her  wonders,  and  that  she  u 
*  very  pretty.*  Her  expectations,  I  am  told, 
are  great ;  but  what,  I  have  not  asked.  1 
have  not  seen  her  these  ten  months." 


LnTBm904. 


TO  MR.  MOOBB. 


**  October  li.  1814. 

**  An'  there  were  any  thing  in  marriacethat 
would  make  a  difference  between  my  friends 
and  me,  particularly  in  your  case,  I  would 
'  none  on't.'  My  agent  sets  off  for  Durham 
next  week,  and  I  shall  follow  him,  taking 
Newstead  and  you  in  my  way.  I  certainly 
did  not  address  Miss  Milbanke  with  these 
views,  but  it  is  likely  she  may  prove  a  con- 
siderable parti.  All  her  &ther  can  dve,  or 
leave  her,  he  will ;  and  from  her  cnildless 
uncle.  Lord  Wentworth,  whose  barony,  it  is 
supposed,  will  devolve  on  Ly.  Milbanke  (his 
sister),  she  has  expectations.  But  these  will 
depend  upon  his  own  disposition,  which 
seems  very  partial  towards  her.  She  is  an 
only  child,  and  Sir  R.'s  estates,  though 
dipped  by  electioneering,  are  considerable. 
Part  of  them  are  settled  on  her ;  but  whether 
that  will  be  dowered  now,  I  do  not  know, — 
though,  from  what  has  been  intimated  to  me, 
it  probably  will.  The  lawyers  are  to  settle 
this  among  them,  and  I  am  getting  my  pro- 
perty into  matrimonial  array,  and  myself 
ready  for  the  journey  to  Seaham,  which  I 
must  make  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

**  I  certainly  did  not  dream  that  she  was 
attached  to  me,  which  it  seems  she  has  been 
for  some  time.  I  also  thought  her  of  a  very 
cold  disi>osition,  in  which  I  was  also  mis- 
taken —  it  is  a  long  story,  and  I  won't  trou- 
ble you  with  it.  As  to  her  virtues,  &c. 
&c.  you  will  hear  enough  of  them  (for  she 
is  a  kind  of  pattern  in  the  north),  without 
my  running  into  a  display  on  the  subject. 
It  is  well  that  one  of  us  is  of  such  fame, 
since  there  is  sad  deficit  in  the  morale  of 
that  article  upon  my  part,  —  all  owing  to  my 
'  bitch  of  a  star,'  as  Captain  Tranchemont 
says  of  his  planet. 

**  Don't  think  you  have  not  said  enough 
of  me  in  your  article  on  T  *  * ;  what  more 
could  or  need  be  said  ?^ 

*'  Your  long-delayed  and  expected  work 
—  I  suppose  you  will  take  firight  at  *  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles'  and  Scott  now.    You 


manding,  on  shore,  a  party  bdonging  to  his  ship,  the 
Menelaus,  and  animating  them,  in  storming  the  American 
camp  near  Baltimore.] 

4  [**  We  could  name  but  one  noble  bard,  among  either 
the  living  or  the  dead,  whose  laurels  are  sufficiently 
abundant  to  keep  the  coronet  totally  cot  of  sight."  — 
See  Edin,  Rew.  toI.  xxiU.  p.  411.] 
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miist  do  as  you  like, — I  have  said  my  say. 
You  ought  to  fear  comparison  with  none, 
and  any  one  would  stare,  who  heard  vou 
were  so  tremulous,  —  though,  after  all,  I 
believe  it  is  the  surest  sign  of  talent.  Good 
momin|;.  I  hope  we  shail  meet  soon,  but  I 
will  wnte  again,  and  perhaps  you  will  meet 
me  at  Nottingham.    Pray  say  so. 

•*  P.  8.  —  If  this  union  is  productive,  you 
shall  name  the  first  jBuits." 

Lbttbb  906.    TO  MR.  HENRT  DRURT. 

*«  Octol^r  18.  1814. 

••  My  dear  Drury, 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  hitherto  unac- 
knowledged •  Anecdotes.'  Now  for  one  of 
mine  —  I  am  going  to  be  married,  and  have 
been  engaged  uiis  month.  It  is  a  long  story, 
and,  therefore,  I  won't  tell  it,  —  an  old  and 
(though  I  did  not  know  it  till  lately)  a 
mutual  attachment.  The  verv  sad  life  I 
have  led  since  I  was  your  pupil  must  partly 
account  for  the  offs  and  oru  in  this  now  to 
be  arranged  business.  We  are  only  waiting 
for  the  mwyers  and  settlements,  &c.  i  and 
next  week,  or  the  week  after,  I  shall  go 
down  to  Seaham  in  the  new  character  of  a 
regular  suitor  for  a  wife  of  mine  own. 

**  1  hope  Hodgson  is  in  a  fiur  way  on  the 
same  voyage  — ^1  saw  him  and  his  idol  at 
Hastings.  I  wish  he  would  be  married  at 
the  same  time,  —  I  should  like  to  make  a 
party,  —  like  people  electrified  in  a  row,  by 
(or  rather  tbrougn)  the  same  chain,  holding 
one  another's  hands,  and  all  feeling  the 
shock  at  once.  I  have  not  yet  apprised  him 
of  this.  He  makes  such  a  serious  matter  of 
all  these  things,  and  is  so  *  melancholy  and 
gentlemanlike,'  that  it  is  quite  overcoming 
to  OS  choice  spirits. 

"  They  say  one  should'nt  be  married  in  a 
black  coat.  I  won't  have  a  blue  one,  — 
that* 8  flat.    I  hate  it. 

«  Yours,  fee." 


LBrmaoe. 


TO  MR.  COWELL. 


'*  October  22. 1814. 

"  My  dear  Cowell, 

"  Many  and  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kind  letter — the  bet,  or  rather  forfeit,  was 
one  hundred  to  Hawke,  and  fifty  to  Hay 
^nothing  to  Kelly),  for  a  guinea  received 
trom  each  of  the  two  former.  *     I  shall  feel 


I 


1  Il«  bad  agreed  to  forfeit  these  lunu  to  the  peraoni 
mentkwM^I,  tbould  he  ever  many. 

>  1  had  frequently,  both  in  earnest  and  In  jest,  ex- 
pressed these  hopes  to  him ;  and,  in  one  of  mj  letters, 
after  toochlng  upon  some  matters  relatlTe  to  my  own 
little  domestic  drde,  I  added,  **  This  wiU  all  be  uninteU 


much  obliged  by  your  setting  me  ri^t  if  I 
am  incorrect  in  this  statement  in  any  way, 
and  have  reasons  for  wishing  you  to  recoU 
lect  as  much  as  possible  of  what  passed,  and 
state  it  to  Hoi^oxk,  My  reason  is  this : 
some  time  ago  Mr. «  •  *  reouired  a  bet  of 
me  which  I  never  made,  and  of  course  re- 
fiised  to  pay,  and  have  heard  no  more  of  it ; 
to  prevent  similar  mistakes  is  mv  object  in 
wishing  you  to  remember  well  what  passed, 
and  to  put  Hodgson  in  possession  of  your 
memorv  on  the  subject. 

**  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  in  my  way 
through  Cambridge.  Remember  me  to  H., 
and  believe  me  ever  and  truly,  Ac." 

Soon  after  the  datle  of  this  letter,  Lord 
Byron  had  to  pay  a  visit  to  Cambridge  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  for  Mr.  Clarke,  who 
had  been  started  bv  Trinity  CoU^e  as  one 
of  the  candidates  ror  Sir  Busick  Harwood's 
Professorship.  On  this  occasion,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  could  not  but  be  grati- 
fying to  him.  As  he  was  delivering  in  his  vote 
to  the  Vice-chancellor,  in  the  Senate  House, 
the  undergraduates  in  the  gallery  ventured 
to  testify  their  admiration  of  him  by  a  general 
murmur  of  applause  and  stampmg  of  the 
feet.  For  this  breach  of  order,  the  gallery 
was  immediately  cleared  by  order  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  De- 
cember, being  called  up  to  town  by  business, 
I  had  opportunities,  fi'om  being  a  good  deal 
in  my  noble  friend's  society,  of  observing  the 
state  of  his  mind  and  feelings,  under  the 
prospect  of  the  important  change  he  was 
now  about  to  undergo;  and  it  was  with 
pdn  I  found  that  those  sanguine  hopes  > 
with  which  I  had  sometimes  looked  forward 
to  the  happy  influence  of  marriage,  in  win- 
nine  him  over  to  the  brighter  and  better  side 
of  Me,  were,  by  a  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  present  destiny,  considerably 
diminished  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  not  a 
few  doubts  and  misgivings,  which  had  never 
before  so  strongly  occurred  to  me,  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  fitness,  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  the  matrimonial  tie,  filled  me 
altogether  with  a  degree  of  foreboding  anx- 
iety as  to  his  fate,  which  the  unfortimate 
events  that  followed  but  too  fiiUy  justified. 

The  truth  is,  I  fear,  that  rareljr,  if  ever, 
have  men  of  the  higher  order  of  genius  shown 


ligtble  to  yon ;  though  I  sometimes  cannot  help  thinking 
it  within  the  range  of  possibility,  that  even  yoti,  Tolcano 
as  you  are,  may,  one  day,  cool  down  into  som^bing  of  the 
same  habitoble  state.  Indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  lava 
haring  been  converted  into  buttons  for  Isaac  Hawkins 
Browne,  there  Is  no  saying  what  such  fiery  things  may 
be  brought  to  at  last. 
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themselves  fitted  for  the  calm  affections  and 
comforts  that  form  the  cement  of  domestic 
life.  "  One  misfortune  (says  Pope)  of  ex- 
traordinary geniuses  is,  that  their  very  friends 
are  more  apt  to  admire  than  love  them." 
To  this  remark  there  have,  no  doubt,  been 
exceptions,  —  and  I  should  pronounce  Lord 
Byron,  from  my  own  experience,  to  be  one 
of  them, — but  it  would  not  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  show,  from  the  very  nature  and 
pursuits  of  genius,  that  such  must  generally 
be  the  lot  of  all  pre-eminently  gifted  with 
it ;  and  that  the  same  qualities  which  enable 
them  to  command  admiration  are  also  those 
that  too  often  incapacitate  them  from  con- 
ciliating love. 

The  very  habits,  indeed,  of  abstraction  and 
self-study  to  which  the  occupations  of  men 
of  genius  lead,  are,  in  themselves,  necessarily 
of  an  unsocial  and  detaching  tendency,  and 
require  a  large  portion  of  indulgence  from 
others  not  to  be  set  down  as  unamiable. 
One  of  the  chief  sources,  too,  of  sympathy 
and  society  between  ordinary  mortals  being 
their  dependence  on  each  other's  intellectual 
resources,  the  operation  of  this  social  prin- 
ciple must  naturally  be  weakest  in  tnose 
whose  own  mental  stores  are  most  abun- 
dant and  self-sufficing,  and  who,  rich  in  such 
materials  for  thinking  within  themselves, 
are  rendered  so  far  independent  of  any  aid 
from  others.  It  was  this  solitary  luxury 
(which  Plato  called  "banqueting  his  own 
thoughts'*)  that  led  Pope,  as  well  as  Lord 
Byron,  to  prefer  the  silence  and  seclusion  of 
his  library  to  the  most  agreeable  conver- 
sation. —  And  not  only  too,  is  the  necessity 
of  commerce  with  other  minds  less  felt  by 
such  persons,  but,  from  that  fastidiousness 
which  the  opulence  of  their  own  resources 
eenerates,  the  society  of  those  less  gifted 
than  themselves  becomes  often  a  restraint 
and  burden,  to  which  not  all  the  charms  of 
friendship,  or  even  love,  can  reconcile  them. 
**  Nothing  is  so  tiresome  (says  the  poet  of 
Vaucluse,  in  assigning  a  reason  for  not 
living  with  some  of  his  dearest  friends)  as  to 
converse  with  persons  who  have  not  the 
same  information  as  one's  self." 

But  it  is  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of 
the  imaginative  faculty  that,  more  than  any 
thing,  tends  to  wean  the  man  of  genius  from 


>  Of  the  UmentaUe  contrast  between  sentiments  and 
conduct,  which  this  transfer  of  the  seat  of  sensibility  from 
the  heart  to  the  fancy  produces,  the  annals  of  literary  men 
aflbrd  unluckily  too  many  examples.  Alfieri,  though  he 
could  write  a  sonnet  ftill  of  tenderness  to  his  mother, 
nerer  saw  her  (says  Mr.  W.  Rose)  but  once  after  their 
early  separation,  though  he  frequently  passed  within  a  few 
mllea  of  her  residence.  The  poet  Young,  with  all  his 
parade  of  domestic  sorrows,  was,  it  appears,  a  neglectful 
husband  and  harsh  father ;  and  Sterne  (to  use  the  words 


actual  life,  and,  by  substituting  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  imagination  for  Uiose  of  the 
heart,  to  render,  at  last,  the  medium  through 
which  he  feels  no  less  unreal  than  that 
through  which  he  thinks.  Those  images  of 
ideal  good  and  beauty  that  surround  him  in 
his  musings  soon  accustom  him  to  consider 
all  that  is  beneath  this  high  standard  un- 
worthy of  his  care  ;  tiU,  at  length,  the  heart 
becoming  chilled  as  the  fancy  warms,  it  too 
often  happens  that,  in  proportion  as  he  has 
refined  and  elevated  his  theory  of  all  the 
social  affections,  he  has  imfitted  himself  for 
the  practice  of  them. »  Hence  so  frequently 
it  arises  that,  in  persons  of  this  tempera- 
ment, we  see  some  bright  but  artificial 
idol  of  the  brain  usurp  the  place  of  all  real 
and  natural  objects  of  tenderness,  llie  poet 
Dante,  a  wanderer  away  from  wife  and  chil- 
dren, passed  the  whole  of  a  restless  and 
detached  life  in  nursing  his  immortal  dream 
of  Beatrice ;  while  Petrarch,  who  would 
not  suffer  his  only  daughter  to  reside  be- 
neath his  roof,  expended  thirty-two  years  of 
poetry  and  passion  on  an  idealised  love. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  very  nature  and  essence 
of  genius  to  be  for  ever  occupied  intensely 
with  self,  as  the  great  centre  and  source  ci 
its  strength.  Lue  the  sister  Rachel,  in 
Dante,  sitting  all  day  Ifefore  her  mirror, 

**  nud  non  il  smaga 
Del  suo  ammiraglio,  e  siede  tutto  giomo."  * 

To  this  power  of  self-concentration,  by 
which  alone  all  the  other  powers  of  genius 
are  made  available,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
such  disturbing  and  fittal  enemy  as  those 
sympathies  and  affections  that  draw  the 
mind  out  actively  towards  others  ^ ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  will  be  found  that,  among  those 
who  have  felt  within  themselves  a  call  to 
immortality,  the  greater  number  have,  by  a 
sort  of  instinct,  kept  aloof  from  such  ties, 
and,  instead  of  the  softer  duties  and  rewards 
of  being  amiable,  reserved  themselves  for 
the  high,  hazardous  chances  of  being  great. 
In  looking  back  through  the  lives  of  the 
most  illustrious  poets,  —  the  class  of  intel- 
lect in  which  the  characteristic  features  of 
genius  are,  perhaps,  most  strongly  marked, 
—  we  shall  find  that,  with  scarcely  one  ex- 
ception, from  Homer  down  to  Lord  Byron, 

employed  by  Lord  Byron)  preferred  **  whining  orer  a 
dead  ass  to  reUeving  a  liring  mother." 

«  C  ••  She 

Before  her  glass  abides  the  liTS-long  daj. 
Her  radiant  eyes  beholding.**] 

s  It  is  the  opinion  of  Diderot,  in  his  Treatise  on  Act- 
ing, that  not  only  in  the  art  of  which  he  treats,  but  in  all 
those  which  are  called  tmitatlTe,  the  possession  of  real  sen- 
sibility is  a  bar  to  eminence  ;— sensibility  being,  according 
to  his  view,  "  le  caract^e  de  la  b(mt6  de  rime  eC  de  la 
m^ocrit^  du  g6nie.** 
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they  have  been,  in  their  several  degrees, 
restless  and  solitary  spirits,  with  minds 
wrapped  up,  like  silk-worms,  in  their  own 
tasks,  dther  strangers,  or  rebels  to  domestic 
ties,  and  bearing  about  with  them  a  deposit 
for  posterity  in  their  souls,  to  the  jealous 
watching  and  enriching  of  which  almost  all 
other  thoughts  and  considerations  have  been 
sacrificed. 

"  To  follow  poetry  as  one  ought  (says  the 
authority  ^  I  have  already  quoted),  one  must 
forget  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  it 
alone."  In  these  few  words  is  pointed  out 
the  sole  path  that  leads  genius  to  greatness. 
On  such  terms  alone  are  the  high  places  of 
Bane  to  be  won ; — nothing  less  than  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  entire  man  can  achieve  them. 
However  delightful,  therefore,  may  be  the 
n>ectacle  of  a  man  of  genius  tamed  and 
domesticated  in  society,  taking  docilely 
upon  him  the  ^oke  of  the  social  ties,  and 
enlightening  without  disturbing  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moves,  we  must  nevertheless, 
in  the  midst  of  our  admiration,  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  thus  smoothly  or  amiably 
immortality  has  been  ever  struggled  for,  or 
won.  The  poet  thus  circumstanced  may  be 
popular,  may  be  loved ;  for  the  happiness 
of  himself  and  those  linked  with  him  he  is 
in  the  rieht  road,  —  but  not  for  neatness. 
The  marks  by  which  Fame  has  dways  se- 
parated her  great  martyrs  fi-om  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  not  upon  him,  and  the  crown 
cannot  be  his.  He  may  dazzle,  may  capti- 
vate the  circle,  and  even  the  times  in  which 
he  lives,  but  he  is  not  for  hereafter. 

To  the  general  description  here  given  of 
that  high  class  of  human  intelligences  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  character  of  Lord 
Byron  was,  in  many  respects,  a  signal  excep- 
tion. Bom  with  strong  affections  and  ar- 
dent passions,  the  world  had,  from  first  to 
last,  too  firm  a  hold  on  hLs  sympathies  to  let 
imagination  altogether  usurp  the  place  of 
reahty,  either  in  his  feelings,  or  in  the  ob- 
jects of  them.  His  life,  indeed,  was  one 
continued  struggle  between  that  instinct  of 
genius,  which  was  for  ever  drawini;  him 
back  into  the  lonely  laboratory  of  Self,  and 
those  impulses  of  passion,  ambition,  and 
vanity,  which  agam  hurried  him  off  into  the 
crowd,  and  entangled  him  in  its  interests ; 
and  though  it  may  be  granted  that  he  would 
have  been  more  purely  and  abstractedly  the 
poet,  had  he  been  less  thoroughly,  in  all  his 
pursuits  and  propensities,  the  man,  ^et  fi'om 
this  very  mixture  and  allov  has  it  arisen 
that  his  pages  bear  so  deeply  the  stamp  of 
real  life,  and  that  in  the  works  of  no  poet. 


Pope. 
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with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare,  can  every 
various  mood  of  the  mind — whether  solemn 
or  gay,  whether  inclined  to  the  ludicrous  or 
the  sublime,  whether  seeking  to  divert  itself 
with  the  follies  of  society  or  panting  after 
the  grandeur  of  solitary  nature  —  find  so 
readily  a  strain  of  sentiment  in  accordance 
with  Its  every  passing  tone. 

But  while  the  naturally  warm  cast  of  his 
affections  and  temperament  gave  thus  a  sub- 
stance and  truth  to  his  social  feelings,  which 
those  of  too  many  of  his  fellow  votaries  of 
Genius  have  wanted,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  an  imagination  of  such  range 
and  power  should  have  been  so  early  de- 
veloped and  unrestrainedly  indulged  with- 
out producing,  at  last,  some  of  those  effects 
upon  the  heart  which  have  invariably  been 
found  attendant  on  such  a  predominance  of 
this  faculty.  It  must  have  been  observed, 
indeed,  that  the  period  when  his  natural 
affections  flourished  most  healthily  was  be- 
fore he  had  yet  arrived  at  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  genius,  —  before  Imagination 
had  yet  accustomed  him  to  those  glowing 
pictures,  afler  gazing  upon  which  all  else 
appeared  cold  and  colourless.  .From  the 
moment  of  this  initiation  into  the  wonders 
of  his  own  mind,  a  distaste  for  the  realities 
of  life  began  to  grow  upon  him.  Not  even 
that  intense  craving  alter  affection,  which 
nature  had  implanted  in  him,  could  keep 
his  ardour  still  alive  in  a  pursuit  whose  re- 
sults fell  so  short  of  his  "  imaginings  ;"  and 
though,  from  time  to  time,  the  combined 
warmth  of  his  fancy  and  temperament  was 
able  to  call  up  a  feeling  whidi  to  his  eyes 
wore  the  semblance  of  love,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  his  heart  had  ever 
much  share  in  such  passions,  or  whether, 
after  his  first  launch  into  the  boundless  sea 
of  imagination,  he  could  ever  have  been 
brought  back  and  fixed  by  any  lasting 
attachment.  Actual  objects  there  were,  in 
but  too  great  number,  who,  as  long  as  the 
illusion  continued,  kindled  up  his  thou^ts 
and  were  the  themes  of  his  song.  But 
they  were,  afler  all,  little  more  than  mere 
dreams  of  the  hour  ;  —  the  qualities  with 
which  he  invested  them  were  almost  all 
ideal,  nor  could  have  stood  the  test  of  a 
month's  or  even  week's  cohabitation.  It 
was  but  the  reflection  of  his  own  bright  con- 
ceptions that  he  saw  in  each  new  object ; 
and  while  persuading  himself  that  they  fur- 
nished the  models  of  his  heroines,  he  was, 
on  the  contrary,  but  fancying  that  he  beheld 
his  heroines  in  them. 

There  needs  no  stronger  proof  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  imaginadon  in  these  attach- 
ments than  his  own  serious  avowal,  in  the 
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Journal  already  given,  that  often,  when  in 
the  company  of  the  woman  he  most  loved, 
he  found  hmiself  secretly  wishing  for  the 
solitude  of  his  own  study.  It  was  iAerCf 
indeed,  —  in  the  silence  and  abstraction  of 
that  study,  —  that  the  chief  scene  of  his 
mistress's  empire  and  glory  lay.  It  was 
there  that,  uncnecked  by  reality,  and  without 
any  fear  of  the  disenchantments  of  truth,  he 
could  view  her  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  fervid  fancy,  enamour  himself  of  an 
idol  of  his  own  creating,  and,  out  of  a  brief 
delirium  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  send  forth 
a  dream  of  beauty  and  passion  through  all 
ages. 

While  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
imaginative  character  of  his  loves,  (of  aU, 
except  the  one  that  lived  unquenched 
through  all,)  his  friendships,  though,  of 
course,  far  less  subject  to  the  influence  of 
fancy,  could  not  fail  to  exhibit  also  some 
features  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  mind 
in  which  they  sprung.  It  was  a  usual  saying 
of  his  own,  and  will  be  found  repeated  in 
some  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  **  no  genius 
for  friendship,*'  and  that  whatever  capacity 
he  might  once  have  possessed  for  that  sen- 
timent had  vanished  with  his  youth.  If  in 
saying  thus  he  shaped  his  notions  of  friend- 
ship according  to  the  romantic  standard  of 
his  boyhood,  the  fkct  must  be  admitted: 
but  as  far  as  the  assertion  was  meant  to 
imply  that  he  had  become  incapable  of  a 
warm,  manly,  and  lasting  friendship,  such  a 
charge  against  himself  was  unjust,  and  I  am 
not  me  only  living  testimony  of  its  ii^ustice. 

To  a  certain  degree,  however,  even  in  his 
friendships,  the  effects  of  a  too  vivid  imagm- 
ation,  in  disqualifying  the  mind  for  the 
cold  contact  of  reality,  were  visible.  We 
are  told  that  Petrarch  (who,  in  this  respect, 
as  in  most  others,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
genuine  representative  of  the  poetic  cha- 
racter) abstained  purposelv  from  a  too  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  his  nearest  friends, 
lest,  from  the  sensitiveness  he  was  so  aware 
of  in  himself,  there  should  occur  any  thing 
that  might  chill  his  regard  for  them  * ;  and 
though  Lord  B^on  was  of  a  nature  too  full 
of  social  and  kmdly  impulses  ever  to  think 
of  such  a  precaution,  it  is  a  fact  confirma- 
tory, at  least,  of  the  principle   on  which 

I  See  FoKolo*g  Essay  on  Petrarch.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Orrery  says,  in  speaking  of  Swift,  "  I  am  persuaded 
that  his  distance  from  his  English  friends  prored  a  strong 
incitement  to  their  mutual  aflfection." 

*  That  he  was  himself  ftiUy  aware  of  this  an>ears  from 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  already  given  : — **  My  sis- 
ter is  in  town,  which  is  a  great  comfort ;  for,  nerer  har- 
ing  been  much  together,  we  are  naturally  more  attached 
to  each  other." 
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his  brother  poet,  Petrarch,  acted,  that  the 
friends,  whetner  of  his  youth  or  manhood, 
of  whom  he  had  seen  least,  through  life, 
were  those  of  whom  he  always  thou^t  and 
spoke  with  the  most  warmth  and  fondness. 
Being  brought  less  of^  to  the  touchstone 
of  familiar  intercourse,  they  stood  naturally 
a  better  chance  of  being  adopted  as  tbie 
favourites  of  his  imagination,  and  of  sharing, 
in  consequence,  a  portion  of  that  bri^t 
colouring  reserved  tor  all  that  gave  it  in- 
terest and  pleasure.  Next  to  the  dead, 
therefore,  whose  hold  upon  his  frmcy  had 
been  placed  beyond  all  risk  of  severance, 
those  friends  whom  he  but  saw  occasionally, 
and  by  such  favourable  glimpses  as  only  re- 
newea  the  first  kindly  impression  they  had 
made,  were  the  surest  to  live  unchangingly, 
and  without  shadow,  in  his  memory. 

To  this  same  cause,  there  is  little  doubt, 
his  love  for  his  sister  owed  much  of  its  de- 
votedness  and  fervour.  In  a  mind  sensitive 
and  versatile  as  his,  long  habits  of  family 
intercourse  might  have  estranged,  or  at  least 
dulled,  his  natural  affection  for  her;  —  but 
their  separation,  during  youth,  lefl  this 
feeling  fresh  and  untried.  *  Hi&  very  inex- 
perience in  such  ties  made  the  smile  of  a 
sister  no  less  a  novelty  than  a  charm  to 
him ;  and  before  the  first  gloss  of  this  newly 
awakened  sentiment  had  time  to  wear  o^ 
thev  were  again  separated,  and  for  ever. 

u  the  portrait  which  I  have  here  at- 
tempted of  the  general  character  of  those 
^if^d  with  high  genius  be  allowed  to  bear, 
m  any  of  its  features,  a  resemblance  to  the 
originals,  it  can  no  longer,  I  think,  be  matter 
of  question  whether  a  class  so  set  apart  firom 
the  track  of  ordinary  life,  so  removed,  by 
their  very  elevation,  out  of  the  influences  of 
our  common  atmosphere,  are  at  all  likely  to 
furnish  tractable  subjects  for  that  most  tir- 
ing of  aU  social  experiments,  matrimony,  in 
reviewing  the  sreat  names  of  philosophy  and 
science,  we  shall  find  that  aU  who  have  most 
distinguished  themselves  in  those  walks  have, 
at  least,  virtuaUy  admitted  their  own  unfit- 
ness for  the  marriage  tie  by  remaining  in 
celibacy ; — Newton,  Gassencu,  Galileo,  Des- 
cartes, Bayle,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Bo^le,  Hume, 
and  a  Ions  list  of  other  iUustnous  sages, 
having  aU  led  single  Uves.^ 


'  Wife  and  children.  Bacon  tells  as,  in  one  of  Ids 
Essays,  are  **  impediments  to  great  enterpriaea : '*  and 
adds,  **  Certainly,  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  mertt 
for  the  public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarned  or 
childless  men."  See,  with  reference  to  this  sul^Ject.  Mr. 
D'Israeli's  work  on  **  The  Literary  Character,*'  chapter 
xriil.:  "  Ifatrimony  is  said  not  to  be  weU  soitad  to  the 
domestic  life  of  genius.** 
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The  poetic  race,  it  is  true,  from  the  greater 
susceptibility  of  their  imaginations,  have 
more  frequently  fellen  into  the  ever  ready 
snare.  But  the  fate  of  the  poets  in  matn- 
mony  has  but  justified  the  caution  of  the 
philosophers.  While  the  latter  have  given 
warning  to  genius  by  keeping  free  of  the 
yoke,  Uie  others  liave  still  more  effectually 
done  so  by  their  misery  under  it ; — the  an- 
nals of  this  sensitive  race  having,  at  all  times, 
abounded  with  proofs,  that  genius  ranks  but 
low  among  the  elements  of  social  happiness, 
—  that,  in  general,  the  brighter  the  gut,  the 
more  disturbing  its  influence,  and  that  in 
married  life  particularly,  its  effects  have  been 
too  often  like  that  of  the  "  Wormwood  Star," 
whose  light  filled  the  waters  on  which  it  fell 
with  btttemess. 

Besides  the  causes  already  enumerated  as 
leading  naturally  to  such  a  result,  from  the 
peculiarities  by  which,  in  most  instances, 
these  great  labourers  in  the  field  of  thought 
are  characterised,  there  is  also  much,  no 
doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  an  unluckiness  in 
the  choice  of  helpmates,  —  dictated,  as  that 
choice  firequently  must  be,  by  an  imagina- 
tion accustomed  to  deceive  itself.  But  from 
whatever  causes  it  may  have  arisen,  the 
coincidence  is  no  less  striking  than  sadden- 
ing, that,  on  the  list  of  married  poets*  who 
have  been  unhappy  in  their  homes,  there 
should  already  be  found  four  such  illustrious 
names  as  Dante,  Milton  i,  Shakspeare  «,  and 
Dryden ;  and  that  we  should  now  have  to 
add,  as  a  partner  in  their  destiny,  a  name 
worthy  of  being  placed  beside  the  greatest 
of  them  —  Lord  Byron. 

I  have  already  mentioned  my  having  been 
caUed  up  to  town  in  the  December  of  this 
year.  The  opportunities  I  had  of  seeing 
Lord  Byron  during  my  stay  were  frequent ; 
and,  among  them,  not  the  least  memorable 
or  agreeable  were  those  evenings  we  passed 


1  3lilton*t  fint  wife,  it  it  well  known,  ran  awajr  ft-om 
fafm  within  a  month  after  their  marriage,  ditguited,  sayi 
PbllliiM,  **  with  his  spare  diet  and  hard  study ; "  and  it 
Is  dUBcolt  to  conceiTe  a  more  melancholy  picture  of  do- 
mestic life  than  is  disclosed  in  bis  nuncupative  will,  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  which  deposes  to  having  heard  the 
great  poet  himself  complain,  that  his  children  **  were 
careless  of  him,  being  blind,  and  made  nothing  of  desert- 
ing him." 

*  By  wtiaterer  austerity  of  temper  or  habits  the  poets 
Dante  and  MUtoa  may  hare  drawn  upon  themselves  such 
a  fate,  it  might  be  expected  that,  at  least,  the  **  gentle 
Sliakspeare"  would  haTe  stood  exempt  from  the  common 
calamity  of  his  brethren.  But,  among  the  very  few  Cuts 
of  his  life  that  hare  been  transmitted  to  us,  there  is  none 
more  clearly  proved  than  the  unhapphiess  of  his  marriage. 
The  dates  of  the  birth  of  his  children,  compared  with  that 
of  liis  remoral  from  Stratford, — the  total  omission  of  his 
wlfe'vname  in  the  first  draught  of  his  will,  and  the  bitter 
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together  at  the  house  of  his  banker,  Mr. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  where  music —  followed 
by  its  accustomed  sequel  of  supper,  brandy 
and  water,  and  not  a  little  laughter, — kept 
us  together,  usually,  till  rather  a  late  hour. 
Besides  those  songs  of  mine  which  he  has 
himself  somewhere  recorded  as  his  fiivour- 
ites,  there  was  also  one  to  a  Portuguese  air, 
**  The  song  of  war  shall  echo  through  our 
mountains,  which  seemed  especially  to 
please  him ;  —  the  national  character  of  the 
music,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  words 
"  sunny  mountains,**  bringing  back  freshly  to 
his  memory  the  impressions  of  all  he  had  seen 
in  Portugal  I  have,  indeed,  known  few  per- 
sons more  alive  to  the  charms  of  simple 
music  ;  and  not  unfrequentl;^  have  seen  the 
tears  in  his  eyes  while  listening  to  the  Irish 
Melodies.  Among  those  that  thus  affected 
him  was  one  beginning,  "  When  first  I  met 
thee  warm  and  young,"  the  words  of  which, 
besides  the  obvious  feeling  which  they 
express,  were  intended  also  to  admit  of 
a  political  application.  He,  however,  dis- 
carded the  latter  sense  wholly  from  his 
mind,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  more  na- 
tural sentiment  of  the  song  with  evident 
emotion. 

On  one  or  two  of  these  evenings,  his 
&vourite  actor,  Mr.  Kean,  was  of  the  party ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  we  had  at  dinner 
his  early  instructor  in  pugilism,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, in  conversing  with  whom,  all  his  boyish 
tastes  seemed  to  revive  ; — and  it  was  not 
a  little  amusing  to  observe  how  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  annals  of  "  The  King',** 
and  with  all  the  most  recondite  phraseology 
of "  the  Fancy,'*  was  the  sublime  poet  of 
Childe  Harold. 

The  following  note  is  the  only  one,  of 
those  I  received  from  him  at  this  time, 
worth  transcribing :  — 


sarcasm  of  the  bequest  by  which  he  remembers  her  after- 
wards,—all  prove  beyond  a  doubt  both  his  separation 
from  the  lady  early  in  life,  and  his  unfHendly  feeling 
towards  her  at  the  close  of  it. 

In  endeavouring  to  argue  against  the  conclusion  natu- 
rally to  be  deduced  ft^nn  this  will,  Boswell,  with  a  strange 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  remarlu :  —  **  If  he  had 
taken  ofltace  at  any  part  of  his  wife's  conduct,  1  cannot 
believe  that  he  would  have  taken  this  petty  mode  of  ex- 
pressing it."  [Shakspeare  bequeathed  his  brown-best  bed 
to  his  wife.  George  Steevens  suggests,  by  way  of  apo- 
logy, a  quotation  for  Venice  Preserved,  **  The  very  bed 
that  on  his  bridal  night  received  him  to  the  arms  of  Bel- 
Tidcra."] 

s  In  a  small  book  which  1  hare  in  my  possession,  con- 
taining a  sort  of  chronological  History  of  the  Ring,  I  find 
the  name  of  Lord  Byron,  more  than  once,  recorded  among 
the**  backers.'* 
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*'  December  U.  1814. 
**  My  dearest  Tom, 

"  I  wiU  send  the  pattern  to-morrow, 
and  since  you  don't  go  to  our  Mend  (*  of 
the  keeping  part  of  the  town')  this  evening, 
I  shall  e*en  sulk  at  home  over  a  solitary 
potation.  My  self-opinion  rises  much  by 
your  eulogy  of  my  social  qualities.  As  my 
friend  Scrope  is  pleased  to  say,  I  believe  I 
am  very  well  for  a  *  holiday  drinker.*  Where 
the  devil  are  you?  With  Woohiche",  I 
coi\jecture — for  which  you. deserve  another 
abscess.  Hoping  that  the  American  war 
will  last  for  many  vears,  and  that  all  the 
prizes  may  be  registered  at  Bermoothes, 
believe  me,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  have  just  been  composing  an 
epistle  to  the  Archbishop  for  an  especial 
hcence.  OonsI  it  looks  serious.  Murray 
is  impatient  to  see  you,  and  would  call,  if 
you  will  give  him  audience.  Your  new 
coat !  —  I  wonder  you  like  the  colour,  and 
don't  go  about,  like  Dives,  in  purple." 

Lnm  a07.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  December  31. 1814. 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  Gibbon :  all  the 
additions  are  very  great  improvements. 

"  At  last  I  must  be  mast  peremptory  with 
you  about  the  print  from  PniUips's  picture  ; 
It  is  pronounced  on  all  hands  the  most  stu- 
lid  and  disagreeable  possible :  so  do,  pray, 
lave  a  new  engraving,  and  let  me  see  it 
first ;  there  resQly  must  be  no  more  from 
the  same  plate.  I  don't  much  care,  myself ; 
but  every  one  I  honour  torments  me  to 
death  abiout  it,  and  abuses  it  to  a  degree 
beyond  repeating.  Now,  don't  answer  with 
excuses;  but,  for  my  sake,  have  it  de- 
stro}red :  I  never  shall  have  peace  till  it  is. 
I  write  in  the  greatest  haste. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  have  written  this  most  ille- 
gibly ;  but  it  is  to  beg  you  to  destroy  the 
print,  and  have  another  '  by  particular  de- 
sire.' It  must  be  d — d  bad,  to  be  sure, 
since  every  body  says  so  but  the  original ; 
and  he  don't  know  what  to  say.  But  do  do 
it:  that  is,  bum  the  plate,  and  employ  a 
new  etcher  from  the  other  picture.  This  is 
stupid  and  sulky." 


t 

hi 


1  Dr.  Woolriche,  an  old  and  Talued  friend  of  mine,  to 
whose  skill,  on  Uie  occasion  here  alluded  to,  1  was  indebted 
for  my  life. 

*  The  Dream.  ["  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  cynical 
prose  of  the  letters,  or  the  bitter  sadness  of  the  poetry, 
augnred  the  worst  for  the  results  of  this  rash  union.  It 
Is  sufficiently  obrtous,  that  Lord  Byron  did  not  solicit 
Miss  Milbanke's  hand  under  the  influence  of  any  thing 
whida  could  deserve  the  name  of  lore ;  and  we  fear  it 
must  also  be  admitted,  that  be  entered  on  matrimonial 


G)= 


On  his  arrival  in  town,  he  had,  upon 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  his  affairs,  found 
them  in  so  utterly  embarrassed  a  conditioo 
as  to  fill  him  with  some  alarm,  and  even  to 
suggest  to  his  mind  the  prudence  <xf  defers 
ring  his  marriage.  The  die  was,  however, 
cast,  and  he  had  now  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, accompanied  by  his  fiiend  BIr. 
Hobhouse,  he  set  out  for  Seaham,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  the  lady's  fether,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1815,  was  married. 

'*  I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar  with  a  gentle  bride ; 
Her  ikce  was  fklr,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood  ;~as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o*er  bis  brow  there  came 
The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  nhodk. 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude  ;  and  tlien  — 
As  in  that  hour— a  moment  o'er  his  Csoe, 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced, -- and  then  it  (JHled  as  it  came. 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 
And  all  things  reel'd  around  him  ;  be  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  hare  been  — 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  theaccustom'd  hall. 
And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  di^,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hoar. 
And  her,  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back. 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light:  — 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ?  "  » 

This  touching  picture  agrees  so  dosdy,  in 
many  of  its  circumstances;  with  his  own 
prose  account  of  the  wedding  in  his  Memo- 
randa, that  I  feel  justified  in  introducing  it, 
historically,  here.  In  that  Memoir,  he  de- 
scribed himself  as  waking,  on  the  morning  of 
his  marriage,  vrith  the  most  melancholy  re- 
flections, on  seeing  his  wedding-suit  spread 
out  before  him.  In  the  same  mood,  be 
wandered  about  the  grounds  alone,  till  he 
was  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and  joined, 
for  the  first  time  on  that  day,  hu  bride  and 
her  family.  He  knelt  down,  he  repeated 
the  words  after  the  clercyman  ;  but  a  mist 
was  before  his  eves, — ^ms  thoughts  were 
elsewhere ;  and  he  was  but  awakened  by 
the  congratulations  of  the  bystanders,  to  find 
that  he  was — married. 


life,  not  only  without  any  aerioos  oootlderatloD  of  Ifae 
solemn  and  sacred  obligations  be  was  taking  upoa  him, 
but  in  a  mood  and  temper  of  mind  very  slightly  tinted 
with  those  feelings  and  reflections  whidi.  even  where  It  Is 
too  late  for  the  high  and  delicate  romance  of  aa  oawasted 
heart,  spring  up  naturally  on  such  oocaskma,  and  afbrd 
at  least  the  prospect  of  a  trader  watchftilneas  and  a  ge- 
nerous protection  to  the  woman  who,  in  the  freshness  ef 
youth  and  innocence,  surrenders  her  all  to  a  manly 
bosom.*'—  QMiart.  Rev,  1831.] 
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Th6  same  morning,  the  wedded  pair  left 
Seaham  for  Halnaby,  another  seat  of  Sir 
Ralph  Milbanke,  in  the  same  county.  When 
about  to  depart.  Lord, Byron  said  to  the 
bride,  "  Miss  Milbanke,  are  you  ready  ?"  — 
a  mistake  which  the  lady*s  confidential  at- 
tendant pronounced  to  be  a  "  bad  omen."  i 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  I  auote  these 
slight  detuls  from  memory,  ana  am  alone 
anitwerable  for  any  inaccuracy  there  may  be 
found  in  them. 


Lmn  908.       TO  HR.  MURRAY. 

**  Klrkby,  January  6. 18IS. 

**  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  2d  in- 
stant :  so  pray  make  haste  and  congratulate 
away. 

'*  Thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  and 
the  abolition  of  the  print.  Let  the  next  be 
from  the  other  of  Phillips  —  I  mean  (not  the 
Albanian,  but)  the  original  one  in  the  ex- 
hibition ;  the  last  was  from  the  copy.  I 
should  wish  my  sister  and  Lady  Byron  to 
decide  upon  the  next,  as  they  found  fault 
with  the  last.  /  have  no  opinion  of  my  own 
upon  the  subject. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  will,  I  dare  say,  have  the 
goodness  to  furnish  copies  of  the  Melodies  % 
if  you  state  my  wish  upon  the  subject.  You 
may  have  them,  if  you  think  them  worth 
inserting.  The  volumes  in  their  collected 
state  must  be  inscribed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
but  I  have  not  yet  mustered  the  expressions 
of  my  inscription ;  but  will  supply  them  in 


"  With  manv  thanks  for  your  good  wishes, 
which  have  all  been  realised,  I  remain,  very 
truly,  yours,  "  Byron.** 

Lbttu  S09.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Halnaby,  Darlington,  January  10. 1815. 

**  I  was  married  this  day  week.     The 

parson  has  pronounced  it — Perry  has  an- 

>  [*«  That  Byron  should  have  called  hit  bride,  the 
moment  aft^  marriage,  'Miss  Milbanke.'  was  of  ill 
omen ;  for  if  was  cold  as  ice,  when  his  looks  should  have 
been  like  that  harmless  lightning,  that,  without  any  noise, 
loftly  gleams  through  the  twilight  of  the  summer  woods ; 
and  his  words  a  blessing  and  a  prayer  prolonged  in  the 
spirit  of  the  nuptial  benediction,  but  confined  now  in  its 
glowing  sanctity  to  his  own  Tirgln's  ear."  —  Wilson.] 

*  Hie  Hebrew  Melodies  which  he  had  employed  him- 
•df  in  writing,  during  his  recent  stay  in  London. 

>  [A  review,  by  Mr.  Bfoore,  of  a  work  entiUed  *'  Select 
Passages  from  the  Writings  of  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Gre- 
gory Naxlansen,  and  St.  Basil,  translated  from  the  GredL 
hf  Hugh  Stuart  B<^.*'  See  Sdhib.  Rev,  toI.  xxIt. 
p.  68.] 

4  I  had  Just  been  reading  Mr.  Southey's  fine  poem  of 
**  Roderick ; "  and,  with  reference  to  an  inddect  in  it,  had 
pat  the  following  question  to  Lord  Byron— **  I  should 


& 


nounced  it  —  and  the  Morning  Post,  also, 
imder  the  head  of  *  Lord  Byron's  Marriage' 

—  as  if  it  were  a  fabrication,  or  the  p«^- 
direct  of  a  new  stay-maker. 

"  Now  for  thine  afiairs.  I  have  redde 
thee  upon  the  Fathers  3,  and  it  is  excellent 
well.  Positively,  you  must  not  leave  off 
reviewing.  You  shme  in  it — you  kill  in  it : 
and  this  article  has  been  taken  for  Sydney 
Smith's  (as  I  heard  in  town),  which  proves 
not  only  your  proficiency  in  parsonology, 
but  that  you  have  all  the  airs  of  a  veteran 
critic  at  your  first  onset.  So,  prithee,  go 
on  and  prosper. 

"  Scott's  *  Lord  of  the  Isles*  is  out — *  the 
mail-coach  copy'  I  have,  by  special  licence, 
of  Murray. 

**  Now  is  y<ntr  time ;  —  you  will  come 
upon  them  newly  and  fi>eshly.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  what  you  have  lately  done 
(verse  or  prose)  without  seeing  that  you 
have  trained  on  tenfold.  *  *  has  floun- 
dered; *  *  has  foundered.  /  have  tried 
the  rascals  (t.  e,  the  public)  with  my  Harrys 
and  Larrys,  Pilerims  and  Pirates.  Nobody 
but  S  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  y  [Southeyl  has  done  any  thing 
worth  a  slice  of  bookseller's  pudding;  and 
he  has  not  luck  enough  to  be  found  out  in 
doing  a  good  thing.    Now,  Tom,  is  thy  time 

—  *  Oh,  joyful  day  I  —  I  would  not  take  a 
knighthood  for  thy  fortune.'  Let  me  hear 
firom  you  soon,  and  believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — Lady  Byron  is  vastly  well.  How 
are  Mrs.  Moore  and  Joe  Atkinson's  *  Graces  ?' 
We  must  present  our  women  to  one  ano- 
ther." 

LrmR  210.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  January  19. 1816. 

*'  Egad  1  I  don't  think  he  is  '  down  ; '  and 

my  prophecy  —  like  most  auguries,  sacred 

and  profane  — is  not  annulled,  but  inverted. 

•*  To  your  question  about  the  *  dog  *  <  — 

Umph  I  —  my  *  mother,'  I  won't  say  any  thing 

like  to  know  from  ycm,  who  are  one  of  the  phllocynic  sect, 
whether  it  is  probable  that  any  dog  (out  of  a  melodrame) 
could  recognise  a  master,  whom  neither  his  own  mother 
or  mistress  was  able  to  find  out.  I  don't  care  about 
Ulysses'  dog,  Ac.  —  all  1  want  Is  to  know  from  ytm  (who 
are  renowned  as  '  friend  of  the  dog,  onnpanion  of  the 
bear ')  whether  such  a  thing  is  probable.** 

["  The  dog  who  lay. 
Before  RusHla's  feet,  eyeing  hhn  long 
And  wistftilly,  had  recognised  at  length. 
Changed  as  he  was,  and  in  those  sordid  weeds, 
His  royal  master.    And  he  rose  and  llck'd 
His  wither'd  hand,  and  earnestly  look'd  up, 
"With  eyes  whoce  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech ;  and  moan'd,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-withheld  caress.** 

Southqf's  Poet.  Workt,  ed.  1838.) 
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against-^ that  is,  about  her :  but  how  long 
a  'mistress'  or  friend  may  recollect  para- 
mours or  competitors  (lust  and  thirst  being 
the  two  great  and  only  bonds  between  the 
amatory  or  the  amicable),  I  can't  say,  —  or, 
rather,  you  know,  as  well  as'  I  could  tell 
you.  But  as  for  canine  recollections,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge  by  a  cur  of  mine  own, 
(always  batins  Matswain,  the  dearest,  and, 
alas !  the  maddest  of  does,)  I  had  one  (half 
a  wo^  by  the  she  side)  that  doted  on  me  at 
ten  years  old,  and  very  nearly  ate  me  at 
twenty.  When  I  thought  he  was  goine  to 
enact  Argus,  he  bit  away  the  backside  of  my 
breeches  *,  and  never  would  consent  to  any 
kind  of  recognition,  in  despite  of  all  kinds  of 
bones  which  I  offered  him.  So,  let  Southey 
blush  and  Homer  too,  as  ^  as  I  can  decide 
upon  quadruped  memories. 

**  I  humbly  take  it,  the  mother  knows  the 
son  that  pays  her  jointure  —  a  mistress  her 
mate,  till  he  *  *  and  refuses  salary — afiriend 
his  fellow,  till  he  loses  cash  and  character 
— and  a  dog  his  master,  till  he  chanses  him. 

"  So,  you  want  to  know  about  milady  and 
me  ?  But  let  me  not,  as  Roderick  Random 
says, '  profime  the  chaste  mysteries  of  Hy- 
men *  * — damn  the  word,  I  had  nearly  spelt 
it  with  a  small  h,  I  like  Bell  as  well  as  you 
do  (or  did,  you  villain  I)  Bessy  —  and  that 
is  (or  was)  saying  a  great  deal. 

*'  Address  your  next  to  Seaham,  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  where  we  are  going  on  Saturday 
(a  bore,  by  the  way,)  to  see  &ther-in-law. 
Sir  Jacob,  and  my  lad/s  ladv-mother.  Write 
—  and  write  more  at  length  —  both  to  the 
public  and  yours  ever  most  affectionately. 


Lnmsil. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


**  Seaham,  Stodtton-on-Teet,  Febraarv  2. 1816. 
''I  have  heard  from  London  that  you 
have  left  Chatsworth  and  all  the  women 
fidl  of  *entusymusy*3  about  you,  person- 
ally and  poetically ;  and,  in  particular, 
that  *When  first  I  met  thee'  has  been 
quite  overwhelming  in  its  effect.  I  told  you 
it  was  one  of  the  best  things  you  ever  wrote, 
though  that  dog  Power  wanted  you  to  omit 
part  of  it.  'niey  are  all  r^retting  your 
absence  at  Chatsworth,  accorcung  to  my  in- 
formant — '  all  the  ladies  quite,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Stap  my  vitals  I 

1  [**  An  honest  gaDUeman  at  Us  ratom 

M^  not  have  the  good  fortane  of  Ulyssas ; 
Not  all  looe  matrons  for  their  husbands  moam. 

Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  snitors*  Usset ; 
The  odds  art,  that  be  finds  a  handsome  urn 

To  his  memory— .and  two  ot  three  young  misses. 
Bom  to  some  fHend,  who  b<dds  his  wife  and  riches. 
And  that  kit  Argus  bites  him  by —the  breeches." 

Don  Juam,  c  Hi.  st.  2&] 


ilF 


"  Wdl,  now  you  have  got  home  won  — 
which  I  dare  ss^  is  as  aereeableas  a '  <&au|^ 
of  cool  small  beer  to  the  scorched  palate  of 
a  waking  sot' — now  yon  have  got  home 
a^ain,  1  say,  probablv  I  shall  hear  from  you. 
Smce  I  wrote  last,  i  have  been  transferred 
to  my  father-in-law's,  with  my  lady  and  my 
lady's  maid,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  the  treacle* 
moon  is  over,  and  I  am  awake,  and  find  my- 
self married.  My  spouse  and  I  agree  to  — 
and  in — admiration.  Swift  says 'no  wtte 
man  ever  married ;'  but,  for  a  fool,  I  think 
it  the  most  ambrosial  of  all  possible  fixture 
states.  1  still  think  one  ought  to  marry  u|K>a 
lease;  but  am  very  sure  I  should  renew  mine 
at  the  expiration,  though  next  term  were 
for  ninety  and  nine  years. 

"  I  wish  you  would  respond,  for  I  am  here 
'oblitusqiie  meorum  obliviscendus  et  ilHs.* 
Pray  tell  me  what  is  eoing  on  in  the  way  of 

intnguery,  and  how  ue  w s  and  rogues 

of  the  upper  Beggar's  Opera  go  on  —  or 
rather  go  off —  in  or  after  marriage ;  or  who 
are  going  to  break  any  particular  conunaod- 
ment.  Upon  this  dr^uy  coast,  we  have 
nothinr  but  county  meetings  and  shipwrecks : 
and  I  have  this  day  dined  upon  fish,  whidi 
probably  dined  upon  the  crews  of  several 
colliers  lost  in  the  late  gales.  But  I  saw 
the  sea  once  more  in  all  the  glories  of  surf 
and  foam,  —  almost  e<pal  to  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  the  interesting  ^irhite  squalls  and 
short  seas  of  Archipelago  memory. 

**  My  papa,  SirBialpho,  hath  recently  made 
a  speech  at  a  Durham  tax-meeting  ;  and  not 
only  at  Durham,  but  here,  several  times  since 
after  dinner.  He  is  now,  I  believe,  roeaking 
it  to  himself  (I  left  him  in  the  middle)  over 
various  decanters,  which  can  neither  inters 
rupt  him  nor  &11  asleep, — as  mi^t  possibly 
have  been  the  case  with  some  of  his  audience. 
Ever  thine,  "  B. 

'*  I  must  go  to  tea — damn  tea.  I  wish  it 
was  Kinnaird's  brandy,  and  with  you  to 
lecture  me  about  it." 

Ltrm  Sli.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Seaham,  Stockton-upon-Taes,  February  1. 181S. 
"  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  makii^ 
an  occasional  inquiry  in  Albany,  at  my  cham- 
bers, whether  my  books,  &c.  are  kept  in  to- 
lerable order,  and  how  far  my  old  woman  « 
continues  in  health  and  industry  as  keeper  of 

s  The  letter  H.  Is  bletted  in  the  MS. 

*  it  was  thus  that,  aroowling  to  his  aoooont,  a  eertaki 
cdebrated  singer  and  actor  used  ftivMatly  to  proao— ca 
the  word  **  enthusiasm." 

*  Mrs.  Mule. 
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my  old  den.  Your  parcels  haye  been  duly 
received  and  perused ;  but  I  had  hoped  to 
receive  '  Guy  Mannering '  before  this  time. 
I  won*t  intrude  further  for  the  present  on 
your  avocations,  professional  or  pleasurable, 
but  am,  as  usual, 

**  Very  truly,  Ac" 

Ln-m  SIS.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*Fel>ni«r7  4.1815. 

**  I  enclose  you  half  a  letter  from  *  *, 
which  will  explain  itself — at  least  the  latter 
part  -—the  former  refers  to  private  business 
of  mine  own.  If  Jefirey  will  take  such  an 
article,  and  you  will  undertake  the  revision, 
or,  indeed,  any  portion  of  the  article  itself 
(for  unless  wm  do,  by  Phoebus,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  Jo  with  it,^  we  can  cook  up,  be» 
tween  us  three,  as  pretty  a  dish  of  sour- 
crout  as  ever  tipped  over  the  tongue  of  a 
bookmaker. 

"  You  can,  at  any  rate,  try  Jeffi^y's  mclin- 
etion.  Your  late  proposal  from  him  made 
Bie  hint  this  to  ♦  ♦,  who  is  a  much  better 
proser  and  scholar  than  I  am,  and  a  very 
superior  man  indeed.  Excuse  haste  —  an- 
swer this. 

"  Ever  yours  most, 

"  P.  S. — All  is  well  at  home.  I  wrote 
to  you  yesterday." 

LsTTBS  214.    TO  MR.  MOORE, 

••Febni«ryl0.1$15. 
"  My  dear  Tom, 

**  Jeffrey  has  been  so  very  kind  about 
me  and  my  damnable  works,  that  I  would 
not  be  incurect  or  equivocal  with  him,  even 
for  a  friend.  So,  it  may  be  as  well  to  tell 
him  that  it  is  not  mine  ;  but  that  if  I  did  not 
firmly  and  truly  believe  it  to  be  much  better 
than  I  could  offer,  I  would  never  have  troup 
bled  him  or  you  about  it.  You  can  judge 
betweoa  ^ou  how  &r  it  is  admissible,  and 
reject  it,  if  not  of  the  right  sort.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  no  interest  in  the  article 
one  way  or  the  other,  further  than  to  oblige 
*  ^  ;  and  should  the  composition  be  k  eood 
one,  it  can  hurt  neither  party, — nor,  indited, 
any  one,  saving  and  excepting  Mr. «  «  «  #. 

**  Curie  catch  me  if  I  know  what  H  *  * 
means  or  meaned  about  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  >,  but  I  admire  your  fear  of  being 
moculated  with  the  same.    Have  you  never 


t  Some  remark  wUch  he  told  ne  had  been  made  with 
re  ■pert  to  the  fireqoent  use  of  the  demonttratiTe  pronoun 
both  bf  bimself  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

•  Vonee  to  LMtyJenej  (containing  analliuloo to  Lord 


<s>= 


found  out  that  you  have  a  particular  style  of 
your  own,  which  is  as  distinct  from  all  other 
people,  as  Hafiz  of  Shiraz  from  Hafis  of  the 
Morning  Post  ? 

**  So  you  allowed  B  *  *  and  such  like  to 
hum  and  haw  you,  or,  rather.  Lady  Jersey 
out  of  her  compliment,  and  me  out  d  mine.« 
Sun-bum  me,  but  this  was  pitifiilfhearted. 
However,  I  will  tell  her  all  about  it  when  I 
see  her. 

**  Bell  desires  me  to  say  all  kinds  of  civi- 
lities, and  assure  you  of  her  recognition  and 
high  consideration.  I  will  tell  you  of  our 
movements  south,  which  may  be  in  about 
three  weeks  from  this  present  writing.  By 
the  way,  don't  engage  yourself  in  any  travel- 
ling expedition,  as  I  have  a  plan  of  travel 
into  ItaJv,  which  we  will  discuss.  And  then, 
think  of  the  poesy  wherewithal  we  should 
overflow,  from  Venice  to  Vesuvius,  to  say 
nothing  of  Greece,  through  all  which — God 
willing — we  might  perambulate  in  one  twelve 
monthis.  If  I  take  my  wife,  you  can  take 
yours ;  and  if  I  leave  mine,  you  may  do  the 
same.  '  Mind  you  stand  by  me  in  either 
case.  Brother  Bruin.'  ^ 

*'  And  believe  me  inveterately  yours, 

LBTTsa  ai6.       TO  MR.  MOORB* 

••  February  82. 1815. 

**  Yesterday  I  sent  off  the  packet  and 
letter  to  Edinburgh.  It  consisted  of  forty- 
one  pages,  so  that  I  have  not  added  a  line ; 
but  m  my  letter,  I  mentioned  what  passed 
between  you  and  me  in  autumn,  as  my  in- 
ducement for  presuming  to  trouble  him  either 
with  my  own  or  ♦  **s  lucubrations.  lam  any 
thing  but  sure  that  it  will  do ;  but  I  have 
told  Jeffrey  that  if  there  is  any  decent  raw 
material  in  it,  he  may  cut  it  into  what  shape 
he  pleases,  and  warp  it  to  his  liking. 

"  So  you  won't  go  abroad,  then,  with  me, 
—  but  alone.  I  fmly  purpose  starting  much 
about  the  time  you  mention,  and  alone,  too. 

**  I  hope  J.  won't  think  me  very  impudent 
in  sending  *  «  only :  there  was  not  room  for 
a  syllable.  I  have  avowed  «  *  as  the  au- 
thor, and  said  that  you  thought  or  said, 
when  I  met  you  last,  that  he  (J.)  would  not 
be  angry  at  me  coalition,  (though,  alas  I  we 
have  not  coalesced,)  and  so,  if  I  have  got 
into  a  scn^,  I  must  get  out  of  it  — Heaven 
knows  how. 

*•  Your  Anacreon  *  is  come,  and  with  it 


Byron),  which  I  had  written,  while  at  GhaUworth,  but 

consigned  afterwards  to  the  flames, 
s  [See  Footers  feree  of  the**  Mayor  of  Garrat.**] 
4  A  seal,  with  the  head  of  Anacreon,  wlddi  1  had  giren 

him. 
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I'sealed  (its  first  impression)  the  packet  and 
epistle  to  our  patron. 

"  Curse  the  Melodies  and  the  Tribes  to 
boot.  ^  Braham  is  to  assist  —  or  hath  as- 
sisted —  but  will  do  no  more  good  than  a 
second  physician.  I  merely  interfered  to 
oblige  a  whim  of  Kinnaird*s,  and  all  I  have 
got  by  it  was  '  a  speech '  and  a  receipt  for 
stewed  oysters. 

•*  *  Not  meet  * —  pray  don't  say  so.  We 
must  meet  somewhere  or  somehow.  New- 
stead  is  out  of  the  (pestion,  being  nearly  sold 
again*  or,  if  not,  it  is  uninhabitable  for  my 
spouse.    Pray  write  agmn.    I  will  soon. 

"**P.  8. — Pray  when  do  you  come  out? 
ever  or  never  ?  I  hope  I  have  made  no  blun- 
der ;  but  I  certainly  think  you  said  to  me, 
(afler  W  •  *  th,  whom  I  first  pondered 
upon,  was  given  up,)  that  *  *  and  I  might 
attempt  •  ♦  ♦  *.  Bit  length  alone  prevented 
me  from  trying  my  part,  thou^  I  should 
have  been  less  severe  upon  the  Keview^e. 

**  Your  seal  is  the  best  and  prettiest  of  my 
set,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  therefor.  I 
hare  just  been — or  rather,  ought  to  be  — 
very  much  shocked  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Dorset.  We  were  at  school  together,  and 
there  I  was  passionately  attach^  to  him. 
Since,  we  have  never  met — but  once,  I 
think,  since  1805 — and  it  would  be  apaltry 
affectation  to  pretend  that  I  had  any  feeling 
for  him  worth  the  name.  But  there  was  a 
time  in  my  life  when  this  event  would  have 
broken  my  heart ;  and  all  I  can  say  for  it 
now  is  that  —  it  is  not  worth  breaking. 
**  Adieu — it  is  all  a  farce." 

Lmnt  SI6.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  March  S.  1816. 
"  My  dear  Thom, 

"  Jeffi'ev  has  sent  me  the  most  friendly 
of  all  possible  letters,  and  has  accepted  *  *'s 
article.  He  says  he  has  long  liked  not  only, 
&c.  &c  but  my  character.  -  This  must  be 
your  doiag,  you  dog  —  ar'nt  you  ashamed  of 
yourself.  Knowing  me  so  well  ?  This  is 
what  one  gets  for  having  you  for  a  &ther 
confessor. 

1  1  had  taken  the  liberty  of  laughing  a  UtUe  at  the 
manner  in  which  tome  of  hit  Hebrew  Melodies  had  been 
cettomudc. 

*  The  trenet  endoied  were  those  melancholy  ones 
now  printed  in  hi«  worki.  **  There's  not  a  Joy  the  world 
can  gire  Uke  those  tt  takes  away.'*    [  See  fVorla,  p.  560.] 

*  The  MS.  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Byron.. 

4  These  allusions  to  **a  speech  "  are  connected  with  a 
little  incident,  not  worth  mentioning,  which  had  amused 
us  both  when  I  was  in  town.  He  was  rather  fond  (and 
had  been  alwajrs  so,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  early  letters) 
of  thus  harping  on  some  couTentional  phrase  or  joke. 

*  V*  The  Hon.  Bfary  Monkton,  daughter  of  the  first 
Viscount  Galway,  bora  April,  1747;  married,  in  1786,  to 


0 


"  I  feel  merry  enough  to  send  you  a  sad 
son^.  *  You  once  asked  me  for  some  words 
which  you  would  set.  Now  you  may  set  or 
not,  as  you  like,  —  but  there  th^  are  in  a 
legible  hand^,  and  not  in  mine,  but  of  my 
own  scribbling ;  so  you  may  say  of  them  wh^ 
you  please.  Why  don't  you  write  to  me  ? 
1  shall  make  you  *  a  speech ' «  if  you  dcm't 
respond  quickly. 

**  I  am  in  such  a  ftate  of  pamenesi  and 
stagnation,  and  so  totally  occupied  in  con- 
suming the  fruits  —  and  sauntering  —  and 
playins  dull  games  at  cards — and  3r8wning 
—  and  trying  to  read  old  Annual  Registers 
and  the  daily  papers  —  and  gathering  sheOs 
on  the  shore  —  and  watching  the  growth  of 
stunted  gooseberry  bushes  in  the  garden  — 
that  I  have  neither  time  nor  sense  to  say 
more  than  yours  ever,  ••  B. 

*'  P.  8. —  I  open  my  letter  a^in  to  put  a 
question  to  you.  What  would  Lady  Cork  ^ 
or  any  other  fashionable  Pidcock,  give  to 
collect  vou  and  JetBrey  and  me  to  oik  party  ? 
I  have  been  answering  his  letter,  which  siw- 
^ted  this  dainty  query.  I  can't  help  lau^b- 
ing  at  the  thoughts  of  your  face  and  mine ; 
and  our  anxiety  to  keep  the  Aristarchingood 
humour  during  the  earfy  part  of  a  compo- 
tadon,  till  we  got  drunk  enou^  to  make  him 
'  a  speech.'  I  think  the  critic  would  have 
mucn  the  best  of  us — of  one,  at  least — £br 
I  don't  think  diffidence  (I  mean  social)  is  a 
disease  of  yours." 

Lrtbb  217.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

«Kardi8.1il«. 
"  An  event  —  the  death  ofpoor  Dorset — 
and  the  recollection  of  what  I  once  felt,  and 
ought  to  have  felt  now,  but  could  not — set 
me  pondering,  and  finally  into  the  train  of 
thought  which  you  have  in  your  hands.  I 
am  very  glad  you  like  them,  for  I  flatter  my- 
self they  will  pass  as  an  imitation  of  your 

style.     If  I  could  unitate  it  well,'  I  should 
...  J 

I>ennb, 
I  wrote 


have  no  great  ambition  of  oijginality 
wish  I  could  make  you  exchum  with  Dei 
•That's  my  thunder,  by  G— dl'« 


Edmund,  seventh  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  Lodged 
Peerage  dates  her  bfarth  1787,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  an 
elder  sister  of  the  same  name.  Now  (1888)  in  ber«aw%- 
seamd  year.  Lady  Cork  stiU  entertains  and  en)oy»  society 
with  extraordinary  health,  spirits,  and  TiTadty ;  and  Bos- 
well's  description  of  htrj^-sevm  peart  ago  as '  tfaettrcty 
Miss  Monkton,  who  used  always  to  have  the  fnest  Mr  i 
qf  btm  at  her  parties,  is  characteristic  to  this  day.**» 
Croker  on  BottoeU.'} 

<  [         **  *Tis  yoors  to  shake  the  soul 

With  thunder  nimblinc  from  the  mustard  bovL** 


«*  The  old  way  of  making  thunder  and  Duutard  were  the 
same ;  but  iinoe,  itis  more  advantacwNMfy  perfoived  by 
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them  with  a  yiew  to  your  setting  them,  and 
as  a  present  to  Power,  if  he  woold  accept 
the  words,  and  you  did  not  tliink  yourself 
degraded,  for  once  in  a  way,  by  marrying 
th^  to  music. 

•*  Sun-bum  Nathan! — why  do  you  always 
twit  me  with  his  vile  Ebrew  nasalities? 
Have  I  not'  told  you  it  was  all  Kinnaird's 
doing,  and  my  .own  exquisite  &cility  of 
temper  ?  But  thou  wilt  be  a  wag,  Thomas  ; 
and  see  what  you  get  for  it.  Now  for  my  re- 
yenge. 

"Depend  — and  perpend  —  upon  it  that 
your  opinion  of  ^^'s  poem  will  travel  through 
one  or  other  of  the  quintuple  correspondents, 
till  it  reaches,  the  ear,  and  the  liver  of  the 
author.  *  Your  adventure,  however,  is  truly 
laughable  —  but  how  could  you  be  such  a 
potatoe  ?  You  *  a  brother '  (of  the  quill) 
too,  *  near  the  throne,'  to  confide  to  a  man's 
oum  pMbUtkar  (who  has  '  bought,'  or  rather 
sold,  *  golden  opinions '  about  him)  such  a 
damnatorv  parenthesis  I  '  Between  you  and 
me,'  quotha — it  reminds  me  of  a  pass^  in 
the  Heir  at  Law  —  *  Tete-i^tSte  with  Lady 
Duberly,  I  suppose.'  —  *  No  —  tete-^tete 
with^off  hundred  people ;'  said  your  confi- 
dential conmiunication  will  doubtless  be  in 
circulation  to  that  amount,  in  a  short  time, 
with  several  additions,  and  in  several  letters, 
all  signed  L.  H.  R.  O.  B.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

**  We  leave  this  place  to-morrow,  and  shall 
stop  on  our  way  to  town  (in  the  interval  of 
takmg  a  house  there)  at  CoL  Leigh's,  near 
Newmarket,  where  any  epistle  of  yours  will 
find  its  wdcome  way. 

"  I  have  been  very  comfortable  here,  — 
listening  to.  that  d — d  monologue,  which  el- 
derly gentlemen  call  conversation,  and  in 
which  my  pious  &ther-in-law  repeats  himself 
every  evemng — save  one,  when  he  played 
upon  the  fiddle.  However,  they  have  been 
▼erv  kind  and  hospitable,  and  I  Uke  them 
ancl  the  place  vastly,  and  I  hope  they  will 
Uve  many  happy  months.  Bell  is  in  health, 
and  unvariecl  good-humour  and  behaviour. 
But  we  are  all  in  the  agonies  of  packing  and 
parting ;  and,  I  suppose,  by  this  time  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  stuck  in  the  chariot  with 
my  chin  upon  a  band-box.  I  have  prepared, 
however,  another  carriage  for  the  abigail,  and 


tronglu  of  wood  with  gtopi  in  them.  Whether  Dennis 
was  the  inrentor  of  that  improTement,  I  know  not ;  but 
It  Is  certain,  tliat  being  once  at  a  tragedy  of  a  new  author 
he  iisll  into  a  grea^  passion  at  ])earlng  some,  and  cried, 
*  'Sdeath  I  that  is  my  thunder.' "  -~  Wa&bckton.] 

>  He  here  aDaderto  a  drcumstanoe  which  I  luui  com- 
nnmieated  to  him  in  a  preceding  letter.  In  writing  to 
one  of  the  numerous  partners  of  a  well-luown  publisliing 
eetabiishinent  (with  which  I  have  since  been  lucky  enough 
to  fima  a  more  intimate  connectioo)  I  lud  said  confiden- 


all  the  trumpery  whicH^our  wives  drag  along 
with  them. 

**  Ever  thine,  most  a£^tionately, 

"B." 

LsTTBt  218.         TO  UR,  MOORB. 

**  March  17. 1815. 

"  I  meaned  to  write  to  you  before  on  the 
subiect  o{  your  loss  « ;  but  the  recollection 
of  the  uselessness  and  wort3ilessness  of  any 
observations  on  such  events  prevented  me. 
I  shall  only  now  add,  that  I  rejoice  to  see 
you  bear  it  so  well,  and  that  I  trust  time 
will  enable  Mrs.  M.  to  sustain  it  better. 
Every  thing  should  be  done  to  divert  and 
occuoy  her  with  other  thoughts  and  cares, 
and  1  am  sure  that  all  that  can  be  done  wUl. 

"Now  to  your  letter.  Napoleon  —  but 
the  papers  wul  have  told  you  alL  I  quite 
think  with  you  upon  the  subject,  and  for  my 
real  thoughts  this  time  last  year,  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  last  pages  of  the  Journal  I 
gave  you.  I  can  forgive  the  ro^e  for  ut- 
terly fabifying  every  line  of  mme  Ode  — 
which  I  take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost 
stretch  of  human  magnanimity.  Do  you  re- 
member the  story  of.  a  certain  Abbe,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Swedish  Constitution . 
and  proved  it  indissoluble  and  eternal  ?  Just 
as  he  had  corrected  the  last  sheet,  news 
came  that  Gustavus  HLhad  destroyed  this 
immortal  goyemment.  '  Sir,'  quoth  the  Abb^, 
'the  King  of  Sweden  may  overthrow  the 
coiutUution,  but  not  my  book!!*  I  think 
q^the  Abb<e,  but  not  wUh  liim. 

"  Making  every  allowance  for  talent  and 
most  consummate  daring,  there  is,  after  all, 
a  good  deal  in  luck  or  destiny.  He  might 
have  been  stopped ,  by  our  fid^ates  —  or 
wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  is  par- 
ticularly tempestuous  —  or  —  a  thousand 
things.  But  he  is  certainly  Fortune's  fiivour- 
ite,  and 

'*  Once  iUriy  set  oat  on  his  party  of  pleasure, 
Taking  towns  at  his  liking  and  crowns  at  Ills  leisure. 
From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes, 
MiUngballsJbr  the  ladies,  and  botas  to  his  foes. 

You  must  have  seen  the  account  of  his  driv- 
ing into  the  middle  of.  the  royal  army,  and 
the  immediate  effect  of  his  pretty  ^eeches. 


Ually  (as  1  thought),  in  reference  to  a  poem  that  had  Just 
appeared,  —  '*  Between  you  and  me,  Ido not  much  admire 
Mr.  *  *  's  poem. "  The  letter  being  chiefly  upon  business. 
was  answered  through  the  regular  business  channel,  and, 
to  my  dismay,  concluded  with  the  following  words :  — 
**  We  are  very  sorry  that  you  do  not  approve  of  Mr.  *  •'s 
new  poem,  and  are  your  obedient,  ftc.  ke.  L.  H.  R. 
0.,&c.ftc.'" 

*  The  death  of  his  infint  god-daughter,  Olivia  Byron 
Moore. 
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And  now  if  he  don't  drub  the  Allies,  there  is 
'no  purchase  in  money.*  If  he  can  take 
France  by  himself^  the  deviTs  in't  if  he 
don't  repulse  the  invaders,  when  backed  by 
those  celebrated  sworders — those  boys  of 
the  blade,  the  Imperial  Ghiard,  and  the  old 
and  new  army,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
dazzled  and  overwhelmed  by  his  character 
and  career.  NoUung  ever  so  disappointed  me 
as  his  abdication,  and  nothing  could  have  re- 
conciled me  to  him  but  some  such  revival  as 
his  recent  exploit ;  though  no  one  could  an- 
ticipate such  a  complete  and  brilliant  reno- 
vation. 

•*  To  your  question,  I  can  only  answer  that 
there  have  been  some  symptoms  which  look  a 
little gestatory.  Itisasubjectuponwhichlam 
not  particularly  anxious,  except  that  I  think 
it  would  please  her  uncle.  Lord  Wentworth, 
and  her  father  and  mother.  The  former 
(Lord  W.)  is  now  in  town,  and  in  very  in- 
difierent  health.  You,  perhaps,  know  that 
his  property,  amounting  to  seven  or  eight 
thousand  a  year,  will  eventually  devolve  upon 
Bell.  But  the  old  gentleman  has  been  so 
very  kind  to  her  and  me,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  wish  him  in  heaven,  if  he  can  be 
comfortable  on  earth.  Her  father  is  still  in 
the  country. 

"We  mean  to  metropolise  to-morrow, 
and  you  will  address  your  next  to  Picca- 
dilly. We  have  got  the  Duchess  of  Devon's 
house  there,  she  being  in  France. 

"  I  don't  care  what  Power  says  to  secure 
the  property  of  the  Song,  80  that  it  is  no/ 
complimentary  to  me,  nor  any  thing  about 
'condescending'  or  *  noble  author*  —  both 
*  vile  phrases,'  as  Polonius  says. 

"  Pray,  let  me  hear  firom  you,  and  when 
you  mean  to  be  in  town.  Your  continental 
scheme  is  impracticable  for  the  present.  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  a  longer  letter  than 
usual,  which  I  hope  will  induce  you  to  tax 
my  ffratitude  still  further  in  the  same  way. 

"You  never  told  me  about  'Longman' 
and  '  next  winter,'  and  I  am  no<  a  '  mile- 
stone.' " » 

Lbttu  S19.     TO  BfR.  COLERIDGE. 

**  PicoMllUy,  March  81. 181». 
"Dear  Sff, 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  com- 
ply with  your  request,  though  I  hope  there 


1  1  had  accused  htm  of  haringeatlrelj  forgot  that,  in  a 
preceding  letter,  1  lud  infonned  him  of  mj  intention  to 
puhlith  with  the  Meters.  Longman  in  the  ensuing  winter, 
and  added  that,  in  giving  lUm  this  information,  I  found  I 
had  been  ~to  use  an  elegant  Irish  metaphor—'*  whist- 
ling Jigs  to  a  mile>stone." 

<  p*  Remorse"  was  brought  out  aft  Dmrj  Lane,  with 
considerable  success.  In  January  1818.    The  part  of  Or- 


G>= 


is  still  taste  enough  left  amongst  us  to 
render  it  almost  unnecessary,  sordid  and 
interested  as,  it  must  be  admitted*  many  of 
'the  trade'  are,  where  circumstances  give 
them  an  advantage.  I  trust  you  do  not 
permit  yourself  to  be  depressed  by  the 
temporary  partiality  of  what  is  called  '  tlie 
public'  for  the  fiivourites  of  the  moment; 
all  experience  is  against  the  permanency  of 
such  mipressions.  You  must  have  lived 
to  see  many  of  these  pass  away,  and  will 
survive  many  more  —  I  mean  personally, 
for  poeticaify,  I  would  not  insult  you  by  a 
comparison. 

"  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  suggest 
that  there  never  was  such  an  opening  for 
tragedy.  In  Kean,  there  is  an  actor  worthy 
of  expressing  the  thoughts  of  the  characters 
which  you  iSive  every  power  of  embodying ; 
and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  part  of 
Ordonio  was  disposed  of  before  his  ap- 
pearance at  Druiy  Lane.^^  We  have  had 
nothing  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  'Remorse '  for  very  many  years  ;  and 
I  should  think  that  the  reception  of  that 

eiy  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the  highest 
pes  of  author  and  audience.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  vou  are  proceeding  in  a  career 
which  could  not  but  be  successfol.  With 
my  best  respects  to  Mr.  Bowles,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be, 
"  Your  obliged  and  very  obedient  servant, 

"BVRON. 

"  ?•  S.—  You  mention  my  •  Satire,'  lam- 
poon, or  whatever  you  or  others  please  to 
call  it  I  can  only  say,  that  it  was  written 
when  I  was  very  young  and  very  angry,  and 
has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  ever  since ; 
more  particularly  as  almost  all  the  persons 
animadverted  upon  became  subsequently 
m^  acquaintances,  and  some  of  them  my 
friends,  which  is  'heaping  fire  upon  an 
enemy's  head,'  and  forgiving  me  too  readily 
to  permit  me  to  forgive  mywlf.  The  part  ap- 

{>lied  to  you  is  pert,  and  petulant,  and  shal- 
ow  enough  s ;  but,  although  I  have  long  done 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  suppress  the 
circulation  of  the  whole  thing,  I  shall  always 
r^et  the  wantonness  or  generality  of  many 
otits  attempted  attacks." 


donio  was  intrusted  to  R«e.    For  an  atdeanaljria  of  this 
tragedy,  see  Qmari.  Met.  rel.  zL  p.  177.] 

'  [— '*  none  in  loftj  numbers  can  sarpaM 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegise  an  aas : 
So  weU  the  subject  suiU  his  noble  mind. 
He  bn^  the  Uureat  of  the  loog.aar'd  kind.** 

See  ITorb,  p.  418.] 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
1815. 

LONDON.  —  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 
SI*  WALTER  SCOTT.  —  SIR  WALTER'S  RE- 
COLLECTIONS OF  LORD  BTRON.  —  DEATH 
OP  LORD  WENTWORTH.  —  ANECDOTES.  — 
DRURT-LANE  COMMITTEE  OP  MANAGE- 
MENT.—  LETTERS  TO  MOORE.  —  DEATH 
OP  WHITBREAD. —  SOTHEBT's  IVAN. — 
STAGE  ANECDOTES. — SHERIDAN  AND  COL- 
MAN.  —  MONK  LEWIS.  —  LETTERS  TO 
MOORE  AND  MURRAY. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  spring  that 
Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  became, 
(or  the  first  time,  personally  ac<)uainted 
with  each  other.  Mr.  Murray,  haying  been 
preriously  on  a  visit  to  the  latter  gentleman, 
had  been  intrusted  by  him  with  a  superb 
Turkish  dagger,  as  a  present  to  Lord  Byron  ; 
and  the  noble  poet,  on  their  meeting  this 
year  in  London,  —  the  only  time  when 
these  two  great  men  had  ever  an  oppor- 
tunity of  eqjoying  each  other's  society,  — 
presented  to  Sir  Walter,  in  return,  a  vase 
cootaininff  some  human  bones  that  had  been 
dug  up  m>m  under  a  part  of  the  old  walls 
of  Athens.  The  reacler,  however,  will  be 
much  better  pleased  to  have  these  par- 
ticulars in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
httiMPlf^  who,  with  that  good-nature  which 
renders  him  no  less  amiable  than  he  is  ad- 
mirable, has  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  marvellous  labours  for  the  world,  to 
£ivour  me  with  the  following  interesting 
communication :  *  — 

**  My  first  acquaintance  with  Byron  began 
in  a  manner  lather  doubtful  I  was  so  &r 
firom  having  an^  thing  to  do  with  the  ofTen- 
stve  criticism  m  the  Edinbuighy  that  I  re- 


<  AftvpaMagviattbebeghiBingafthefereeoUecCloiif 
hare  beeo  omlttei,  as  conhitring  particui«ri  rdatirc  to 
Lord  Byroa**  mother,  which  hare  alreadj  been  men- 
tlooed  in  the  esrlj  pert  of  this  work.  Anrang  theie.  how- 
erer,  there  it  one  aaeodoCe.  the  repetition  of  which  will 
be  9m0j  perdoiied,  on  account  of  the  infinitely  greater 
interest  as  well  as  authenticltj  imparted  to  its  details  by 
«oali|g  from  such  an  eyewitness  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  s  » 
**  I  lemeBber,**  he  says,  **  hartef  seen  Lord  Byroi}'s 
aMitber  before  she  was  married,  and  a  certain  coincJdeoce 
rendered  tlie  drcumstanoe  rather  remarkable.  It  was 
daring  Mrs.  Siddons's  first  or  second  rislt  to  Edinburgh, 
when  the  mosic  of  that  wonderftil  actress's  roice,  looks, 
manner,  and  person,  produced  the  strongest  efl^  which 
cotiM  possibly  be  exerted  by  a  human  being  upon  her 
feUow-creatures.  Nothing  of  the  kind  that  I  erer  wlt- 
nesaed  approadied  it  by  a  hundred  degrees.  The  high 
•tate  of  excitation  was  aided  by  the  dlfliculties  of  obtain- 
ing eotraooe,  and  the  exhausting  length  of  time  that  the 
were  contented  to  wait  until  the  piece  com- 


©= 


member  remonstrating  against  it  with  our 
Mead,  the  editor,  because  I  thought  the 
'  Hours  of  Idleness'  treated  with  undue 
severity.  They  were  written,  like  all  juve- 
nile poetry,  rather  firom  the  recollection  of 
what  had  pleased  the  author  in  others  than 
what  had  been  suffgested  by  his  own  imagin- 
ation ;  but,  neverUieles,  I  thought  they  con- 
tained some  passages  of  noble  jMromise.  t  was 
so  much  imfHrewed  with  this,  that  I  had 
thoughts  of  writing  to  the  author ;  but 
some  exaggerated  reports  concerning  his 
peculiarities,  and  a  natural  unwillingness  to 
mtrude  an  opinion  which  was  unouled  for, 
induced  me  to  relinquish  the  idea. 

**  When  Byron  wrote  his  fiunous  Satire, 
I  had  my  share  of  flagellation  among  my 
betters.  My  crime  was  having  written  a 
poem  (Marmion,  I  think)  for  a  thousand 
pounds ;  which  was  no  otnerwise  true  than 
that  I  sold  the  copy-right  for  that  sum. 
Now,  not  to  mention  that  an  author  can 
hardly  be  censured  for  accepting  such  a  sum 
as  the  booksellers  are  wilEng  to  give  him, 
especially  as  the  nntlemen  of  the  trade  made 
no  complaints  of  their  bargain^,  I  thought 
the  interfisrence  with  my  private  affidrs  was 
rather  beyond  the  lunits  of  literary  satire. 
On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Byron  paid  me,  in 
several  passages,  so  much  more  praise  than 
I  deserved,  tluit  I  must  have  been  more  irri- 
table than  I  have  ever  felt  upon  such  subiects, 
not  to  sit  down  contented,  and  think  no 
more  about  the  matter. 

**  I  was  very  much  struck,  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  at  the  vigour  and  force  of  ima^ 
gination  displayed  in  the  first  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  splendid  pro- 
ductions which  Lord  Byron  flune  firom  him  to 
the  public  with  a  promptitude  that  savoured 
of  prafunon.  My  own  popularity,  as  a  poet, 
was  then  on  the  wane,  and  I  was  unanect- 
ediy  pleased  to  see  an  author  of  so  much 


menced.  When  the  curtain  lUl,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ladies  were  generally  in  hysterics. 

**  I  remember  Miss  Gordon  of  Ohiglit,  in  particular, 
harrowing  the  house  by  the  desperate  and  wild  way  in 
which  she  shrieked  out  Mrs.  Siddons's  exclamation.  In 
the  character  of  ]sai)ella«  *  Oh  my  Byron  !  Oh  my  Byron  I ' 
A  wdl-known  medical  gentleman,  the  benerolent  Dr. 
Alexander  Wood,  tendered  his  assistance ;  but  the  thick- 
pressed  andlcoce  ooukt  not  for  a  long  time  make  way  for 
the  doctor  to  approach  his  patient,  or  the  patient  the 
physician.  The  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  the 
lady  had  not  then  seen  Captain  Byron,  who,  like  Sir 
Toby,  made  her  conclude  with  *  Oh  !  *  as  she  had  begun 
with  it.** 

>  [*'  On  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  the  poem  was  so  fiu- 
beyond  their  expectation,  as  to  induce  them  to  supply  the 
author's  cellars  with  what  is  always  an  acceptable  present 
to  a  young  Scottish  housekeeper,  namely,  a  hogshead  of 
excellent  claret.  ~ Introd.  to  Marmion:  Foet»  Workt, 
▼ol.rii.   p.lJ.] 
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power  and  energy  taking  the  field.  Mr.  John 
Murray  happened  to  be  in  Scotland  tljat 
season ;  and  as  I  mentioned  to  him  the  plea^ 
sure  I  should  have  in  making  Lord  Byron's 
acquaintance,  he  had  the  kindness  to  men- 
tion my  wish  to  his  Lordship,  which  led  to 
some  correspondence. 

**  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1815  that,  chanc- 
ing to  be  in  London,  I  had  the  advantage 
of  a  personal  introduction  to  Lord  Byron. 
Report  had  prepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of 
peculiar  habits  and  a  quick  temper,  and  I 
had  some  doubts  whether  we  were  likely  to 
suit  each  other  in  society.  I  was  most 
agreeably  disappointed  in  this  respect.  I 
found  Lord  Byron  in  the  highest  degree 
courteous,  and  even  kind.  We  met,  for  an 
hour  or  two  almost  daily,  in  Mr.  Murray's 
drawing-room,  and  found  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  each  other.  We  also  met  frequently  in 
parties  and  evening  society,  so  that  for 
about  two  months  I  had  the  advantage  of 
a  considerable  intimacy  with  this  distin- 
guished individual. '  Our  sentiments  agreed 
a  ^ood  deal,  except  upon  the  subjects  of 
religion  and  politics,' upon  neither  of  which 
I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Lord  Byron 
entertained  very  fixed  opinions.  I  remem- 
ber saying  to  him,  that  I  really  thought,  that 
if  he  lived  a  few  years  he  would  alter  his 
sentiments.  He  answered,  rather  sharply, 
'  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  those  who  pro- 
phesy I  will .  turn  Methodist.'  I  replied, 
*  No  —  I  don't  expect  fonr  conversion  to 
be  of  such  an  ordinary  kmd.  I  would  rather 
look  to  see  you  retreat  upon  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  distinguish  yourself  by  the  au- 
sterity of  your  penances.  ^  The  species  of 
religion  to  which  you  must,  or  may,  one  day 
attach  yourself  must  exercise  a  strong  power 
on  the  imagination.'  He  smiled  gravely,  and 
seemed  to  allow  I  might  be  right. 

**  On  politics,  he  used  sometimes  to  ex- 
press a  high  strain  of  what  is  now  called 
Liberalism ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
pleasure  it  afforded  him  as  a  vehicle  of  dis- 
playing his  wit  and  satire  against  individuals 
m  office  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  habit  of 
thinking,  rather  than  any  real  conviction  of 
the  pohtical  principles  on  which  he  talked. 
He  was  certainly  proud  of  his  rank  and  an- 
cient fiunily,  and,  m  that  respect,  as  much  an 
aristocrat  as  was  consistent  with  good  sense 


»  C"  When  1  turn  thirty.  I  wiU  turn  derout :  I  feel  a 
great  Tocation  that  way  in  Catholic  churches,  and  when 
I  hear  the  organ.** ^ Lord B^rom  to  Mr.  Murray,  April  9. 
1817.] 

*  [Mr.  Lockhart  uy  that  on  the  blank  leaf  of  hU  copy 
of  Allan  BamMy'g  -  ETergreen."  Sir  Walter  Scott  hat 
written,  "  Hardyknute  was  the  first  poem  that  I  erer 
learnt— the  last  that  I  shall  fmgti.**^L{feqfScoU,  Tol.i. 
p.  83.3 


and  good  breeding.  Some  disgusts,  how 
adopted  I  know  not,  seemed  to  me  to  have 
given  this  peculiar  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  contradictory  cast  of  mind:  but,  at 
heart,  I  would  have  tenned  Byron  a  patridan 
on  principle. 

**  Lord  Byron's  reading  did  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  very  extensive  either  in 
poetry  or  history.  Having  the  advantage  of 
him  in  that  respect,  and  possessing  a  good 
competent  share  of  such  reading  as  is  utde 
read,  I  was  sometimes  able  to  put  under  his 
eye  objects  which  had  for  him  tne  interest  of 
novelty.  I  remember  particularly  repeating 
to  him  the  fine  poem  of  Hardyknute  ^,  aa 
imitation  of  the  old  Scottish  Ballad,  with 
which  he  was  so  much  affected,  that  someone 
who  was  in  the  same  apartment  asked  me 
what  I  could  possibly  have  been  telling 
Byron  by  which  he  was  so  much  agitated.  ^ 

*'  I  saw  Byron,  for  the  last  time,  in  1815, 
after  I  returned  from  France.  He  dined,  or 
lunched,  with  me  at  Long's  in  Bond  Street. 
I  never  saw  him  so  fiill  of  gaiety  and  good- 
humour,  to  which  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Mathews,  the  comedian,  added  not  a  little. 
Poor  Terry  was  also  present.  After  one  of 
the  gayest  parties  I  ever  was  present  at,  my 
fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Scott,  ot  Gala,  and  I 
set  off  for  Scotland,  and  I  never  saw  Lord 
Byron  again.  Several  letters  passed  be- 
tween us  —  one  perhaps  every  half  year. 
Like  the  old  heroes  m  Homer,  we  ex- 
changed gifts  :  —  I  gave  Byron  a  beautifbl 
dagger  mounted  with  gold,  whicH  had  been 
the  property  of  the  redoubted  Elfi  Ber. 
But  1  was  to  play  the  part  of  Diomed,  m 
the  Diad ;  for  Byron  sent  me,  some  time 
after,  a  largQ  sepulchral  vase  of  diver.  It 
was  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  had  in- 
scriptions on  two  sides  of  the  base.  One 
ran  thus  :  — '  The-  bones  contained  in  this 
urn  were  found  in  certain  ancient  s^miI- 
chres  within  the  land  walls  of  Athens,  in  the 
month  of  Februarv,  1811.'  The  other  £m« 
bears  the  lines  of  Juvenal :  — 

*'  Expende—  quot  libras  in  duce  somino  fareiiiet. 
—  Mors  sola  fktetur  quantula  hominum  corpoacola.** 

JOT.Jt.* 

"  To  these  I  have  added  a  third  inscrip- 
tion, in  these  words  — '  The  gift  of  Lord 
Byron  to  Walter  Scott. '»  There  was  a  letter 

s  ["  I  have  found  out  the  seal  cot  oo  Murrsy'a  letter. 
It  is  meant  for  Sir  Walter  ScoU ;  but  it  doea  not  do  bin 
Justice.  Scott's  —  particularly  when  he  redtes  « it  a  rttj 
intelligent  countenance.**— JJirroii  Diaryt  18S1.3 

«  [See  anti,  p.  934.] 

*  Mr.  Murray  had,  at  the  time  of  glrlnf  the  raae,  sug- 
gested to  Lord  Byron,  that  it  would  increase  the  Tahie  of 
the  gift  to  add  Kune  such  inscriptioD  {  but  the  fediag  of 
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with  this  yase  more  valuable  to  me  than  the 
gift  itself,  from  the  kindness  with  which  the 
donor  expressed  himself  towards  me.  I  left 
it  naturally  in  the  urn  with  the  bones, — but 
it  is  now  missing.  As  the  theft  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  practised  by  a  mere  domestic, 
I  am  compelled  to  suspect  the  inhospitallty 
of  some  individual  of  higher  station,  — 
roost  jgrBtakous\y  exercised  certainly,  since, 
after  what  I  have  here  said,  no  one  will 
probably  choose  to  boast  of  possessing  this 
literary  curiosity. 

**  We  had  a  sood  deal  of  laughing,  I 
remember,  on  what  the  public  might  be 
supposed  to  think,  or  say,  concerning  the 
gloomy  and  ominous  nature  of  our  mutual 
gifts. 

**  I  think  I  can  add  little  more  to  my 
recollections  of  Byron.  He  was  often 
melancholy, — almost  gloomy.  When  I  ob- 
served him  in  this  humour,  I  used  either 
to  wait  till  it  went  off  of  its  own  accord,  or 
till  some  natural  and  easy  mode  occurred  of 
leading  him  into  conversation,  when  the 
shadows  almost  always  left  his  countenance, 
like  the  mist  rising  from  a  landscape.  In 
conversation  he  was  very  animated; 

**  I  met  with  him  very  ft'equently  in  so- 
ciety ;  our  mutual  acouamtances  doing  me 
the  nonour  to  think  tnat  he  liked  to  meet 
with  me.  Some  very  agreeable  parties  I 
can  recollect, — particularly  one  at  Sir  George 
Beaumont's,  where  the  ainiable  landlord  had 
assembled  some  persons  distinguished  for 
talent.  Of  these  I  need  only  mention  the 
late  Sir  Humphry  Davv,  whose  talents  for 
literature  were  as  remarlLBble  as  his  empire 
over  science.  Mr.  Richard  Sharp  and  Mr. 
Rogers  were  also  present. 

"  I  think  I  also  remarked  in  Byron's 
temper  starts  of  suspicion,  when  he  seemed 
to  puise  and  consider  whether  there  had 
not  been  a  secret,  and  perhaps  offensive, 
meaning  in  something  casually  said  to  him. 
In  this  case,  I  also  iudged  it  best  to  let  his 
mind,  like  a  troubled  spring,  work  itself 
clear,  which  it  did  in  a  minute  or  two.  I 
was  considerably  older,  you  will  recollect, 
than  my  noble  mend,  and  had  no  reason  to 
fear  his  misconstruing  my  sentiments  to- 
wards him,  nor  had  I  ever  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  kindly 
returned  on  his  part.     If  I  had  occasion 


the  no^Ie  poet  on  this  lubject  will  be  understood  from 
tiie  following  answer  which  he  retamed :  — 

•*  April  9.  1816. 

**  Thanks  for  the  books.     I  hare  great  obiection  to 

jDor  proposidoQ  aboot  inscribing  the  Tase,  — which  is, 

that  a  would  appear  ottentaUomB  on  mj  part :  and  of 

I  most  send  it  as  it  is,  withoot  anj  alteration. 

"  Yours,  *c.»* 


to  be  mortified  by  the  display  of  genius 
whjch  threw  into  the  shade  such  pre- 
tensions as  I  was  then  supposed  to  pos- 
sess, I  mi^t  console  myself  that,  in  my 
own  case,  the  materials  of  mental  happiness 
had  been  mingled  in  a  greater  proportion. 

**  I  rummage  my  brains  in  vain  for  what 
often  rushes  into  my  head  unbidden,  — 
litde  traits  and  sayings  which  recall  liis 
looks,  manner,  tone,  and  gestures;  and  I 
have  always  continued  to  tmnk  that  a  crisis 
of  life  was  arrived  in  which  a  new  career  of 
feme  was  opened,  to  him,  and  that  had  he 
been  pennitted  to  start  upon  it,  he  would 
have  obliterated  the  memory  of  such  parts 
of  his  life  as  friends  would  wish  to  forget." 

Lrtib  S90.        TO  MB.  MOORE. 

"  April  88. 1815. 

*'  Lord  Wentworth  died  last  week.  The 
bulk  of  his  property  (from  seven  to  eight 
thousand  per  ann.)  is  entailed  on  Lady  Mil- 
banke  and  Lady  Byron.  The  first  is  gone 
to  take  possession  in  Leicestershire,  and 
attend  the  fimeral,  &c.  this  day. 

**  I  have,  mentioned  the  fiu:ts  of  the  set- 
tiement  of  Lord  W.'s  property,  because  the 
newspapers,  with  their  usual  accuracy,  have 
been  making  all  kinds  of  blunders  in  their 
statement. '  His  will  is  lust  as  expected  — 
the  principal  part  settied  on  Lady  Milbanke 
(now  Noel)  and  Bell,  and  a  separate  estate 
left  fi>r  sale  to  pay  debts  (which  are  not 
great)  and  legaaes  to  his  natural  son  and 
daughter. 

"Mrs.  'Wilmot's  tragedy  was  last  night 
damned.  They  may  brin^  it  on  again,  and  pro- 
bably will ;  but  damned  it  was,  —  not  a  word 
of  the  last  act  audible.  I  went  (malgre  that  I 
ought  to  have  stayed  at  home  in  sackcloth 
for  unc,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  first 
night  of  any  thing)  to  a  private  and  quiet 
nook  of  my  private  box,  and  witnessed  the 
whole  process.  The  first  three  acts,  with 
transient  pushes  of  applause,  oozed  patiently 
but  heavily  on.  I  must  say  it  was  badly 
acted,  particularly  by  Kean,  who  was  groaned 
upon  m  the  third  act, — something  about 
'norror — such  a  horror'  was  the  cause. 
Well  I  the  fourth  act  became  as  muddy  and 
turbid  as  need  be;  but  the  fifth — what 
Garrick  used  to  call  (like  a  fool)  the  con^ 
coction  of  a  play« — the  fifth  act  stuck  fast 


1  [On  the  SSnd  of  April,  **  Ina,'*  a  tragedy  bj  Mrs. 
Wilmot  (now  Ladj  Dacre),  fai  which  Kean  played  the 
princ^  character,  was  damned  at  Druiy  Lane.3 

<  C**JoHitsoM:*Mr.Hawkinscametonieandooinplained, 
and  told  me  that  Garrick  said  his  play  was  wrong  in  the 
comcoetion.  Now,  what  is  the  concocticm  of  a  play  ?  * 
-.  Gariuck  :  *  I  —  I  —  1  —  said,  flr$t  concoction  I  '— 
Johnson  :  •  Well,  he  left  wAfint,^  **—  Boswili.     "  Gar- 
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at  the.kingfs  prayer.    You  know  he  says, 

*  he  never  went  to  bed  without  saying  them, 
and  did  not  like  to  omit  them  now.'  But 
he  was  no  sooner  upon  his  knees,  than  the 
audience  got  upon  their  legs — the  damn- 
able pit — and  roared,  and  groaned,  and 
hissecC  and  whistled.  Well,  that  was  choked 
a  little  ;  but  the  ruf&an-scene — the  penitent 
nessantry  —  and  killing  the  bishop  and 
princes  —  oh,  it  was  all  over  I  The  curtain 
feU  upon  unheard  actors,  and  the  announce- 
ment attemprted  by  Kean  for  Monday  was 
equally  ineffectual,  Mrs.  Bartley  was  so 
fi^htened,  that,  though  the  people  were 
tolerably  quiet,  the  epilogue »  was  quite  in^ 
audible  to  half  the  house.  In  short, —you 
know  alL  I  clapped  till  my  hands  were 
skinless,  and  so  did  Sir  James  Mackmtosh, 
who  was  with  me  in  the  box.  All  the 
world  were  in  the  house,  from  the  Jerseys, 
Greys,  &c  &c.  downwards.  But  it  would 
not  do.  It  is,  after  all,  not  an  acting  play  ; 
good  Unguage,  but  no  power.  *  *  .  * 
Women  (saving  Joanna  Baallie)  cannot  write 
tragedy :  they  have  not  seen  enough  nor 
felt  enough  of  life  for  it.  I  think  Semiramis 
or  Catherine  II.  nught  have  written  (could 
they  have  been  unqueened)  a  rare  play. 

"  It  is,  however,  a  good  warning  not  to 
risk  or  write  tragedies.  I  never  had  much 
bent  that  way ;  but  if  Ihad,  this  would  have 
cured  me. 

**  Ever,  carissime  ThonL, 

«  Thine,  B." 

*  LnrnStl.       TO  MB.MURBAT. 

•*  Maj  n.  1816. 

**You  must  have  thought  it  very  odd, 
not  to  say  ungratdfiil,  that  I  made  no  mention 
of  the  drawings  «,  &c  when  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  this  morning.  The  feet 
Is,  that  till  this  moment  I  had  not  seen 
them,  nor  heard  of  their  arrival :  they  were 
carried  up  into  the  library,  where  I  have 
not  been  till  just  now,  and  no  intimation 
given  to  me  oif  their  coming.  The  present 
IS  so  very  magnificent,  that  —  in  short  I 
leave  Lady  Byron  to  thank  you  for  it  her- 
self,  and  merely  send  this  to  apologise  for  a 
piece  of  apparent  and  unintentional  neglect 
on  my  own  part,  **  Yours,  &c.** 

Tick  had  htgfa  aodiorltj  for  thli  exprewton.  Drydcn  oiet  it 
to  bis  preiku^e  to  (Edipui."— Malomb.  **  And  surely  *  oon- 
oootioa*  alone  was  as  good  as^tfcoQcoctlon }  wliicli  latter 
phrase  Johnson  was  willing  to  admit:  but  it  appears, 
from  the  Garricli  Correspondence.  toL  il.  p.  6.,  that 
Ganidi  really  wrote  *Jlr$t  concoction.' " --Chokbk."] 

1  CThe  prologue  was  written  by  the  Hon.  Wmiam  Lamb 
(now  Viscount  Melbourne) ;  the  epOogue  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore.] 

<  Mr.  Murray  had  presented  Lady  Byron  with  twelre 
drawings,  by  Stothard,  from  Lord  Byron's  Poems. 


LsTTBS.  IBS.       TO  MR.  MOORE.  * 

- 13.  Fiocadmy  Tcrraot,  Joim  11.  ISIS. 
**  I  have  nothing  to  ofier  in  behalf  of  my 
late  silence,  except  the  most  inveterate  and 
ineffiible  laziness ;  but  I  am  too  supine  to 
invent  a  lie,  or  I  certamfy  should,  being 
ashamed  of  the  truth.  Kinnaird,  I  hope,  has 
appeased  your  ma^animous  indignation  at 
his  blunders.  I  wished  and  wish  you  were 
in  the  Committee,  with  all  my  heart.'*  It 
seems  so  hopeless  a  business,  that  the  com- 
pany of  a  fiiend  would  be  quite  consoBng, 
— but  more  of  this  when  we  meet.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  are  entreated  to  prevail 
upon  Mrs.  Esterre  to  engage  herself.  I 
believe  she  has  been  written  to,  but  your 
influence,  in  person  or  proxy,  would  pro- 
bably  go  further  than  our  proposals.  What 
they  are,  I  know  not ;  all  my  new  function 
consists  in  listening  to  the  despair  of  Caven- 
dish Bradshaw,  the  hopes  of  Kinnaird,  the 
wishes  of  Lord  Essex,  the  complaints  of 
Whitbread,  and  the  calculations  of  Peter 
Moore,  —  all  of  which,  and  whom,  seem 
totally  at  variance.  C.  Bradshaw  wants 
to  light  the  theatre  with  got,  which  may, 
perhaps  (if  the  vulgar  be  believed),  poison 
half  the  audience,  and  all  the  dramatis  per^ 
sorus,  Essex  has  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Kean  not  to  get  drunk  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  he  has  never  been  sober 
since.  Kinnaird,  with  eoual  success,  would 
have  convinced  Raymond  diat  he,  the  said 
Raymond,  had  too  much  salary.  Whitbread 
wants  us  to  assess  the  pit  another  sixpence, 
—  a  d — d  insidious  proposition,  —  which 
will  end  in  an  O.  P.  combustkm.  To 
crown  all,  Robins,  the  auctioneer  has  the 
impudence  to  be  displeased,  because  he  has 
no  dividend.  The  villain  is  a  proprietor  of 
shares,  and  a  long-lunged  orator  in  the 
meetings.  I  hear  he  has  prophesied  our  m- 
capacity,  — '  a  foregone  conclusion,'  whereof 
I  nope  to  give  him  signal  proofi  befinv  we 
are  done. 

♦*  Win  you  pve  us  an  opera?  No,  IH  be 
sworn ;  but  I  wish  you  would. 

**To  go  on  with  the  poetical  worl<i, 
Walter  Scott  has  gone  baoL  to  Scotland. 
Murray,  the  bookseller,  has  been  crodly 
cudgelled  of  misb^otten  knaves,  *in  Kendal 


»  ThlsandthefiDllowingkCterwenaddreaaedtona 
Ireland,  whither  I  had  gone  about  the  middle  of  the  pc 
ceding  month. 

4  He  had  lately  become  ooe  of  the  members  of  tiie  8b 
Committee,  (consisting,  besides  himadf.  of  the 
mentioned  in  this  letter,)  who  had  taken  upon 
the  management  of  Dnury  Lane  Theatre ;  and  It  had  bs 
his  wish,  on  the  flrtt  constniotlonof  the  Committee,  d 
I  should  be  one  of  hii  ooUeaguas.  To  tome  mittaka 
the  mode  of  oonreying  this  proposal  to  ma,  be  aDodas 
the  precedti^  sentence. 
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Green,*  at  Newington  Butts,  in  his  way 
home  from  a  purlieu  dinner,  —  and  robbed 
T—  would  you  believe  it  ?  —  of  three  or  four 
bonds  of  forty  pound  a  piece,  and  a  seal-^ 
rin|  of  his  grandfather's,  worth  a  mUlion! 
This  is  his  version,  —  but  others  opine  that 
lyisraeli,  with  whom  he  dii^pd,  knocked 
him  down  with  his  last  pubhcation,  *  The 
Quairels  of  Authors,'  in  a  dispute  about 
copyright  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  news- 
papers have  teemed  with  his  *ii\juria  forms,' 
and  he  has  been  embrocated,  and  invisible 
to  all  but  the  apothecary  ever  since. 

*'  Lady  K  is  better  than  three  months  ad- 
vanced m  her  progress  towards  maternity, 
and,  we  hope,  likely  to  go  well  throng 
with  it.  We  have  been  very  little  out  tms 
season,  as  I  wish  to  keep  her  quiet  in  her 
present  dtuadon.  Her  father  and  mother 
have  chanced  their  names  to  Koel,  in  com- 
pliance with  Lord  Wentworth's  will,  and  in 
complaisance  to  the  property  bequeathed  by 
him. 

**  I  hear  that  you  have  been  gloriously 
received  by  the  Irish,  —  and  so  you  ought. 
But  don't  let  them  kill  you  with  claret  and 
kindness  at  the  national  dinner  in  your 
honour,  which,  I  hear  and  hope,  is  in  con- 
templation. If  vou  will  ten  me  the  day,  FU 
get  drunk  mysetf  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  waft  you  an  {q)plauding  hiccup  over  the 
Channel. 

**  Of  politics,  we  have  nothing  but  the 
yell  for  war ;  and  C  *  ♦  h  [CastiereaghJ  is 
preparing  his  head  for  the  pike,  on  which 
we  shall  see  it  carried  before  he  has  done. 
Hie  loan  has  made  every  body  sulky.  I 
hear  often  from  Paris,  but  in  direct  contra^ 
diction  to  the  home  statements  of  our 
hirelings.  Of  domestic  doings,  there  has 
been  nothing  since  Lady  D  «  *.  Not  a 
divorce  stirring,  —  but  a  ^ood  many  in  em- 
bryo, in  the  shape  of  mamaces. 

"  I  enclose  you  an  epistle  received  this 
morning  from  I  know  not  whom  ;  but  I 
think  it  will  amuse  you.  The  writer  must 
be  a  rare  fellow,  i 

**P.  S.  —  A  gentleman  named  D' Alton 
(not  your  Dalton)  has  sent  me  a  Nationtd 
Poem  called  'Dermid/    The  same  cause 


^  The  foUowing Is  the  cndofure  here  referred  to:  — 

**  Darlington,  June  S.  1816. 
"Mfl.ord, 

"  I  hare  lataly  pnrehaied  a  let  of  your  works,  and  am 
quite  vexed  that  yoa  have  not  cancelled  the  Ode  to 
Boooaparte.  It  certainly  was  prematurely  written,  without 
tboa^  or  reflection.  Providence  has  now  brought  him 
to  reign  over  nriUions  again,  while  the  same  Providence 
fceeiM  aa  U  were  in  a  garrison  another  potentate,  who,  in 
tbe  kngoage  of  Mr.  Bvke,  *  he  hurled  from  his  throne.' 
jSee  if  yoii  cannot  make  amends  for  your  folly,  and  con- 


©^ 


which  prevented  my  writing  to^oa  operated 
against  my  wish  to  write  to  him  an  epistle 
of  thanks.  If  you  see  hin^  will  you  make 
all  kinds  of  fine  speeches  for  me,  and  tell 
him  that  I  am  the  laziest  and  most  un- 
grateful of  mcMtals  ? 

"A  word  more; — don't  let  Sir  John 
Stevenson  (as  an  evidence  on  trials  for 
copy-right,  &c.)  talk  about  the  price  of  your 
next  poem,  or  thev  will  come  upon  you  for 
the  property  tar  tor  it.  I  am  serious,  and 
have  just  heard  a  long  story  of  the  rascally 
tax-men  making  Scott  pav  for  his. «  So» 
take  care.  Three  hundred  is  a  devil  of  a 
deduction  out  of  three  thousand." 


Lbttu  SSS.       to  MB.  MOORE. 

"July  7.1815. 

"'Grata  superveniet,'  &c.  &c.  I  had 
written  to  you  again,  but  burnt  the  letter, 
because  I  began  to  think  you  seriously  hurt 
at  my  indol^ce,  and  did  not  know  how 
the  buffoonery  it  contained  might  be  taken. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  yours,  and  all  is 
welL 

**  I  had  given  over  all  hopjes  of  yours.  B^- 
the-by,my  'grata  superveniet*  should  be  m 
the  present  tense ;  for  I  perceive  it  looks 
now  as  if  it  applied  to  this  present  scrawl 
reachii^  you,  whereas  it  is  to  the  receipt  of 
thy  Kilkenny  ^istle  that  I  have  tacked  that 
venerable  sentiment. 

"  Poor  Whitbread  died  yesterday  morn- 
ing, — a  sudden  and  severe  loss.  His  health 
had  been  wavering,  but  so  fatal  an  attack 
was  not  apprehended.  He  dropped  down, 
and  I  beheve  never  spoke  afterwards.  I 
perceive  Perry  attributes  his  death  to  Drury 
Lane,  —  a  consolatory  encouragement  to 
the  new  Committee.    I  have  no  doubt  that 

*  *,  who  is  of  a  plethoric  habit,  will  be 
bled  immediately  ;  and  as  I  have,  since  my 
marriage,  lost  much  of  my  paleness,  and  — 

*  horresco  referens*  (for  I  hate  even  moderate 
&t)  —  that  happy  slendemess,  to  which 
when  I  first  knew  you,  I  had  attained,  I  by 
no  means  sit  easy  under  this  dispensation  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle.    Every  one  must 

aider  that,  in  ahnoat  ereiy  respect,  human  nature  is  the 
same,  in  erery  clime  and  in  evoy  period,  and  dcm'tact  the 
part  of  a/oo/uA  boy.  —  Let  not  Englishmen  talk  of  the 
stretch  of  tyrants,  while  the  torrents  of  blood  shed  in  the 
East  Indies  cry  aload  to  Heaven  for  retaliation.  Learn, 
good  sir,  not  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

1  remain  your  Lordship's  senrant, 

"  J.  R  •  •." 

s  [Such  a  claim  was  set  np  l^  the  income  tax  commis- 
sioners in  1818 ;  but  Sir  Walter  ScoU  resisted,  and  ul- 
timately carried  his  point.— See  Lockhart's  Life  qf  Sir 
W.  Scott,  ^LUi.  p.  IW.} 
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regret  the  loss  of  Whitbread ;  he  was  surely 
a  great  and  very  good  man. 

•*  Paris  is  taken  for  the  second  time.  I 
presume  it,  for  the  future,  will  have  an  anni- 
versary capture.  In  the  late  battles,  like 
all  the  world,  I  have  lost  a  connexion,  — 
poor  Frederic  Howard,  the  best  of  his  race.  ^ 
I  had  little  intercourse,  of  late  years,  with 
bis  family,  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  but 
good  of  him.  Hobhouse*s  brother  is  killed. 
In  short,  the  havoc  has  not  left  a  family  out 
of  its  tender  mercies. 

"  Every  hope  of  a  republic  is  over,  and 
we  must  go  on  under  the  old  system.  But 
I  am  sick  at  heart  of  politics  and  slaughters ; 
and  the  luck  which  Providence  is  pleased 
to  lavish  on  Lord  Castlereagh  is  only  a 
proof  of  the  little  value  the  gods  set  upon 
prosperity,  when  they  permit  such  *  *  *  s  as 
he  and  that  drunken  corporal,  old  Blucher, 
to  bully  their  betters.  From  this,  however, 
Wellington  should  be  excepted.  He  »  a 
man,  ^— and  the  Scipio  of  our  Hannibal. 
However,  he  may  thank  the  Russian  frosts, 
which  destroyed  the  reed  elite  of  the  French 
army,  for  the  successes  of  Waterloo. 

**  Lai  Moore — how  you  blasphemes  about 
'  Parnassus '  and  '  Moses  ! '  I  am  ashamed 
for  you.  Won't  you  do  any  thing  for  the 
drama  ?  We  beseech  an  Opera.  Kinnaird's 
blunder  was  partly  mine.  I  wanted  you  of 
all  things  in  the  Committee,  and  so  did  he. 
But  we  are  now  glad  you  were  wiser  ;  for  it 
is,  I  doubt,  a  bitter  business. 

'*  When  shall  we  see  you  in  England  ?  Sir 
Ralph  Noel  (late  Milbanke — he  don't  pro- 
mise to  be  hie  Noel  in  a  hurry),  finding  that 
one  man  can't  inhabit  two  houses,  has  given 
his  place  in  the  north  to  me  for  a  habitation ; 
and  there  Lady  B.  threatens  to  be  brought 
to  bed  in  November.  Sir  R.  and  my  Lady 
Mother  are  to  quarter  at  Kirby  —  Lord 
Wentworth's  that  was.  Perhaps  you  and 
Mrs.  Moore  will  pay  us  a  visit  at  Sc^ham  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn.  If  so,  you  and  I 
(without  our  wives)  will  take  a  lark  to  Edin- 
burgh and  embrace  Jeffrey.  It  is  not  much 
above  one  hundred  miles  fi*om  us.  But  all 
this,  and  other  high  matters,  we  will  discuss 
at  meeting,  which  I  hope  will  be  on  your  re- 
turn. We  don't  leave  town  till  August. 
•*  Ever  yours,  &c. 

**B." 


1  tThe  Honourable  Frederick  Howard,  third  ion  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle. 


'  when  shower'd 


Thedeath-bolta  de«dllett  Uie  thinnM  flle»  along, 
Bren  where  Uie  thickect  of  war's  tempest  lour*d. 
They  reach*d  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young  gallant 
Howard  !** 
Cka<U  Harold,  c.  ill.  St.  S9.  See  Works,  p.  31.] 
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Lbttbb  2M.       TO  MR.  SOTHEBT. 


*«  Sept.  16. 181ft.    Titemmj  Ttnmom. 

"Dear  Sir, 

**  *  Ivan '  18  accepted,  and  will  be  put  in 
progress  on  Kean's  arrivaL 

**  The  theatrical  gentlemen  have  a  confi- 
dent hope  of  its  success.  I  know  not  diat  anj 
alterations  for  the  stage  will  be  necessary ; 
if  any,  the^  will  be  trifling,  and  you  shall  be 
duly  appnsed.  I  would  suggest  that  joa 
should  not  attend  any  except  the  latter  re- 
hearsals— the  managers  have  requested  me 
to  state  this  to  you.  You  can  see  them, 
viz.  Dibdin  and  Kae,  whenever  yon  please, 
and  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish  to  be  done 
on  your  suggestion,  in  the  mean  time. 

"  Mrs.  >&djn  is  not  yet  out,  and  nothing 
can  be  detemuned  till  sne  has  made  her  ap- 
pearance —  I  mean  as  to  her  capacity  for 
the  part  you  mention,  which  I  take  it  for 
granted  is  not  in  Ivan — as  I  think  Ivan  may 
be  Derformed  very  well  without  her.  But 
of  tnat  hereafter.    Ever  yours,  very  truly, 

-Byrow. 

"P.  S.  — You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  season  has  beeun  uncommonly  wdl  — 
^;reat  and  constant  nouses  —  the  performers 
m  much  harmony  with  the  Committee  and 
one  another,  and  as  much  good-humour  a» 
can  be  preserved  in  such  complicated  and 
extensive  interests  as  the  Dniry  Lane  pro- 
prietary." 

TO  MR.  SOTHBBT. 

**  September  Su  lgl&. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  you 
to  see  the  acting  managers  when  conyenient, 
as  there  must  be  points  on  which  you  wiH 
want  to  confer ;  the  objection  I  stated  was 
merely  on  the  part  of  the  performers,  and  is 
general  and  not  particular  to  this  inytaiKf.  I 
thought  it  as  well  to  mention  it  at  once 
— and  some  of  the  rehearsals  you  will  doubt- 
less see,  notwithstanding. 

"  Rae,  I  rather  think,  has  his  eye  on  N»- 
ritzin  for  himself.  He  is  a  more  popuhr 
performer  than  Bartley,  and  certainly  the 
cast  will  be  stronger  with  him  in  it :  besides, 
he  is  one  of  the  managers,  and  wfll  fed 
doubly  interested  if  he  can  act  in  both  capa- 
cities. Mrs.  Bartley  will  be  Petrowna ; — as 
to  the  Empress,  I  know  not  what  to  say  or 
think.  The  truth  is,  we  are  not  amply  fbr- 
nished  with  tragic  women ;  bat  make  the 
best  of  those  we  haye, — you  can  take  your 
choice  of  them.  We  have  all  great  hopes  of 
the  success — on  which,  setting  aade  otlier 
considerations,  we  are  particuEuiy  wixioos, 
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as  being  the  first  tragedy  to  be  brought  out 
since  the  old  Committee. 

•'By  theiray  —  I  have  a  charge  against 
you.  As  the  great  Mr.  Dennis  roared  out 
oo  a  similar  occasion  — '  By  G — d  that  is 
nty  thunder  I '  so  do  I  exdami,  *  TlUf  is  m^ 
li^tning  I'  I  allude  to  a  speech  of  Ivan*s, 
in  the  scene  with  Petrowna  and  the  Empress, 
where  the  thought  and  almost  expression 
are  similar  to  Conrad's  in  the  3d  canto  of 
'  The  Corsair.*  I,  however,  do  not  say  this 
to  accuse  you,  but  to  exempt  myself  from 
suspicion  i,as  there  is  a  priority  of  six  months' 
publication,  on  my  part,  between  the  appear- 
ane  of  that  composition  and  of  your  trage- 
dies. 

**  Qeorge  Lambe  meant  to  have  written  to 
you.  If  you  don't  like  to  confer  with  the 
managers  at  present,  I  will  attend  to  your 
wishes  —  so  state  them.    Yours  very  truly, 

"Bybon." 


Lbtteb  ttS.       TO  MB.  TAYLOR. 

*'  13.  Terrace,  PlocadlUjr.  September  96. 1815. 
•*  Dear  Sir, 

'^  I  am  sorry  you  should  feel  uneasy  at 
what  has  by  no  means  troubled  me.  ^  If 
your  editor,  his  correspondents,  and  readers 
are  amused,  I  have  no  objection  to  be  the 
theme  of  all  the  ballads  he  can  find  room  for 

—  provided  his  lucubrations  are  confined  to 
m^  only. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  things  of  this  kind 
have  ceased  to  *  flight  me  from  my  propriety ;  * 
nor  do  I  know  any  similar  attack  which 
would  induce  me  to  turn  again,  —  unless  it 
involved  those  connected  with  me,  whose 
qualities,  I  hope,  are  such  as  to  exempt  them 
in  the  eves  of  those  who  ^bear  no  good-will 
to  mjrself.  In  such  a  case,  supposing  it  to 
occur — to  reverse  the  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson, 

—  'what  the  law  could  not  do  for  me,  I 

>  NocwMutaoding  Uib  precaution  of  the  poet,  the  co- 
loddeoee  fai  question  waf ,  but  a  few  years  After,  trium- 
pbantljr  dted  In  support  of  the  sweeping  charge  of 
plagiarism  brought  against  him  by  some  scribblers.  The 
following  are  Mr  Sotheby's  lines :  ^ 

**  And  I  hare  leapt 
In  trmsport  from  my  flinty  couch,  to  welcome 
The  thunder  as  it  burst  upon  my  roof, 
And  beckooM  to  the  lightning,  as  itflash*d 
And  sparkled  on  these  fetters.'* 

I  hare  since  been  informed  by  Mr.  Sotheby  that,  though 
not  published,  these  lines  had  been  written  long  before 
0M  appearance  of  Lord  Byron's  poem. 

>  [The  following  is  the  passage  in  the  Corsair :  — 

"  Load  smig  the  wind  above  ;  and,  doubly  loud, 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  ceU  the  thunder-cloud ; 
And  flash'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar. 
To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star: 


0- 


would  do  for  myself  be  the  consequences 
what  they  might. 

"  I  return  you,  with  many  thanks,  Colman 
and  the  letters.  The  poems,  I  hope,  you  in- 
tended me  to  keep  ;  —  at  least,  I  shall  do  so 
till  I  hear  the  contrary.    Very  truly  yours." 


TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

*«  Sept.  25. 181S. 
''Will  you  publish  theDrury  Lane  *  Mag- 
pie?* or,  what  is  more,  will  you  rive  fifty, 
or  even  forty,  pounds  for  the  copyrignt  of  the 
said?  I  have  undertaken  to  ask  you  this 
question  on  behalf  of  the  translator,  and  wish 
you  would.  We  can't  get  bo  much  for  him 
by  ten  pounds  firom  any  body  else,  and  I, 
knowing  your  magnificence,  would  be  glad 
of  an  answer.    Ever,  ^c." 


Lbtteb  S96.       TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

«*  September  S7. 1816. 

**  That's  right  and  splendid,  and  becoming 
a  publisher  of  hi^h  degree.  Mr.  Concanen 
(the  translator)  will  be  delighted,  and  pay  his 
washerwoman ;  and,  in  reward  for  your 
bountiful  behaviour  in  this  instance,  I  won't 
ask  you  to  publish  any  more  for  Dniry  Lane, 
or  any  lane  whatever,  again.  You  will  have 
no  tragedy  or  any  thing  else  from  me,  I  as- 
sure you,  and  may  think  yourself  lucky  in 
having  got  rid  of  me,  for  ffood  and  all,  with- 
out more  damage.  But  111  tell  you  what  we 
will  do  for  you,  —  act  Sotheby's  Ivan,  which 
will  succeed ;  and  then  your  present  and 
next  impression  of  the  dramas  of  that  dra^ 
made  gentleman  will  be  expedited  to  your 
heart's  content :  and  if  there  is  any  thing 
very  good,  you  shall  have  the  refusal ;  but 
you  ^a'n't  have  any  more  requests. 

*'  Sotheby  has  got  a  thought,  and  almost 
the  words,  fi*om  the  third  canto  of  The 


Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  chain, 
And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prore  in  vain : 
'  He  rais'd  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made." 

Corsair.2 
s  Mr.  Taylor  having  inserted  in  the  Sm  newspaper  (of 
which  he  was  then  chief  proprietor)  a  sonnet  to  Lord 
Byron,  in  return  for  a  present  which  his  Lordship  liad 
sent  him  of  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  all  his  works, 
there  iq)peared  in  the  same  Journal,  on  the  following  day 
(trom  the  pen  of  some  person  who  had  acquired  a  control 
over  the  paper),  a  parody  upon  this  sonnet,  containing 
some  disrespectfol  allusion  to  Lady  Byron ;  and  it  is  to 
this  circumstance,  which  Mr.  Taylor  liad  written  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  above  letter,  so  creditable  to  the  feelings 
of  the  noble  husband,  refers.  [Mr.  John  Taylor,  son  of 
Chevalier  Taylor,  the  oculist  and  autobiographer,  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  prologues,  epilogues,  and  other 
light  poetical  pieces.  His  most  popular  eflbrt  was  the 
humorous  tale  of  Monsieur  Tonson.     He  died  in  1889.] 
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Corsair,  which,  vou  know,  was  published  six 
months  before  his  tragedy.  It  is  from  the 
storm  in  Conrad's  cell.  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Sotheby  to  claim  it ;  and,  as  Dennis  roared 
out  of  the  pit,  *  By  G— -d,  thaft  my  thun- 
der!  *  so  do  I,  and  will  I,  exclaim,  *  By  G — d 
that's  my  lightning!*  that  electrical  fluid 
being,  in  &ct,  the  subject  of  the  said  passage. 
"  You  will  have  a  print  of  Fanny  Kellv, 
in  the  Maid,  to  prefix,  which  is  honestly 
worth  twice  the  money  you  have  given  for 
the  MS.  Pray  what  did  you  do  with  the 
note  I  gave  you  about  Mungo  Park  ? 

♦*  Ever.  &c" 


LBlmS97. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


*«  13.  Terrace,  PiccadUly,  October  ».  1816. 
"  You  are,  it  seems,  in  England  again,  as 
I  am  to  hear  from  every  body  but  yourself; 
and  I  suppose  you  punctilious,  because  I 
did  not  answer  yoiu*  last  Irish  letter.  When 
did  you  leave  the  *  swate  country  ?'  Never 
mind,  I  forgive  you  ;  —  a  strong  proof  of — 
I  know  not  what — to  give  the  he  to  — 

*  He  nererpavdons  who  hath  done  the  wrong.* 

"  You  have  written  to  *  *.  You  have 
also  written  to  Perry,  who  intimates  hope 
of  an  Opera  from  you.  Coleridge  has  pro- 
mised a  tragedy.  Now,  if  you  keep  Perry's 
word,  and  Coleridge  keeps  his  own,  Druij 
Lane  will  be  set  up  ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  it  is 
m  grievous  want  of  such  a  lift.  We  began 
at  speed,  and  are  blown  already.  When  I 
say  '  we,*  I  mean  Kinnaird,  who  is  the  *  all 
in  all  sufficient,'  and  can  count,  which  none 
of  the  rest  of  the  Committee  can. 

"  It  is  really  ver^  good  fun,  as  far  as  the 
daily  and  nightly  stir  of  these  strutters  and 
fritters  go ;  and,  if  the  concern  could  be 
brought  to .  pay  a  shilling  in  the  pound, 
would  do  much  credit  to  the  management. 
Mr.  Sotheby,  has  an  accepted  tragedy, 
Ivan,  whose  first  scene  is  in  his  sleep  (I 
don't  mean  the  author's).  It  was  forwarded 
to  us  as  a  prodigious  fitvourite  of  Kean's ; 
but  the  saia  Kean,  upon  interrogation,  de- 
nies his  eulogy,  and  protests  against  his 
part.    How  it  will  end,  I  know  not. 

**  1  say  so  much  about  the  theatre,  because 
there  is  nothing  else  alive  in  London  at  this 
season.  All  the  world  are  out  of  it,  except 
us,  who  remain  to  lie  in,  —  in  December,  or 
perhaps  earlier.  Lady  B.  is  very  ponderous 
and  prosperous,  apparently,  and  I  wish  it 
well  over. 

•*  There  is  a  play  before  me  from  a  per- 


1  [Sir  John  Stereuoiutheeintnentinatical  composer.] 

t  It  Is  but  Justice  both  to  '*  him  that  gare  and  him  that 

took  "  to  mention  that  the  noble  poet,  at  this  tfane,  with 
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sonf^e  who  sign*  himself  *  Hibernicus.'  The 
hero  is  Malachi,  the  Irishman  and  kins ; 
and  the  villain  and  usurper,  Turgesius,  tne 
Dane.  The  conclusion  is  fine.  Tuigeanis 
is  chained  by  the  leg  (vide  stage  direction) 
to  a  pillar  on  the  stage ;  and  Kinff  M*iffHii 
makes  him  a  speech,  not  unlike  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's  about  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  lawfiilness  o£  legitimacy,  which  puts 
Tursesius  into  a  frenzy — as  Ca8tlereagh*s 
would,  if  his  audience  was  chained  by  the 
1^.  He  draws  a  da^er  and  rushes  at  the 
orator ;  but,  finding  himself  at  the  end  oi 
his  tether,  he  sticks  it  into  his  own  carcan, 
and  dies,  saving,  he  has  fiilfilled  a  prophecy. 

"  Now,  this  is  serious  doumright  matter  of 
fact,  and  the  gravest  part  of  a  tragedy  which 
is  not  intended  for  burlesque.  I  tell  it  ytni 
for  the  honour  of  Ireland.  The  writer  hopes 
it  will  be  represented : — but  what  is  Hope  ? 
nothing  but  the  paint  on  the  fiice  of  Exist- 
ence ;  the  least  touch  of  Truth  rubs  it  off, 
and  then  we  see  what  a  hollow-cheeked 
harlot  we  have  got  hold  of.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  not  said  this  last  superfine  re- 
flection before.  But  never  mind ;  —  it  will 
do  for  the  tragedy  of  Turgesius,  to  which  I 
can  append  it. 

*' Well,  but  how  dost  thou  do?  thoubaid 
not  of  a  thousand  but  three  thousand !  I 
wish  your  fiiend.  Sir  John  Piano-forte  >,  had 
kept  that  to  himself  and  not  made  it  public 
at  the  trial  of  the  song-seller  in  Dubhn.  I 
tell  you  why :  it  is  a  liberal  thii^  for  Long- 
man to  do,  and  honourable  for  you  to  ob- 
tain; but  it  will  set  all  the  'hungry  and 
dinnerless  lank-jawed  judges'  upon  the  for- 
tunate author.  But  they  be  d — d!  —  the 
*  Jeffl'ey  and  the  Moore  together  are  confi- 
dent against  the  world  in  ink!'  By  the 
way,  if  poor  Coleridge — who  is  a  man 
of  wonderful  talent,  and  in  distress  ^2,  and 
about  to  publish  two  volumes  of  Poesy 
and  Biography,  and  who  has  been  worse 
used  by  the  critics  than  ever  we  were — 
will  you,  if  he  comes  out,  promise  me  to 
review  him  favourably  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review?  Phuse  him  I  think  you  must, 
but  you  will  also  praise  him  well, — of  all 
things  the  most  difficult.  It  will  be  the 
makmg  of  him. 

**  This  must  be  a  secret  between  you  and 
me,  as  Jeffi*ey  might  not  like  such  a  pro- 
ject ;  —  nor,  inde^  might  C.  himself  l»lc«>  it. 
But  I  do  think  he  only  wants  a  pioneer  and 
a  sparkle  or  two  to  explode  DKMt  Se- 
riously.   Ever  yours  most  affectionately. 


a  delicacy  which  enhanced  the  kindness,  ndTsnc^d  to  Che 
eminent  person  here  spoken  of,  on  the  credit  of  tome  work 
he  was  about  to  produce,  one  Inindred  pounds. 
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<*PS.  —  This  IB  a  sad  scribbler's  letter ; 
but  the  next  shall  be  '  more  of  this  world/  " 

As,  after  this  letter,  there  occur  but  few 
allusions  to  his  connection  with  the  Drurv 
Lane  Management,  I  shall  here  avail  mysett 
oi  the  opportunity  to  give  some  extracts 
from  his  **  Detached  Thoughts,]*  containinff 
recollections  of  his  short  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  <^  the  theatre. 

''When  I  bdonged  to  the  Drury  Lane 
Conunittee  and  was  one  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  Managemmt,  the  number  of  plays 
upon  the  shelves  were  about  Jive  hundred. 
Conceiving  that  amongst  these  there  nnist 
be  some  of  merit,  in  person  and  by  prox^  I 
caused  an  investigation.  I  do  not  thmk 
that  of  those  which  I  saw  there  was  one 
which  could  be  conscientiously  tolerated. 
Tliere  never  were  such  things  as  most  of 
them !  Mathurin  was  ve^  kindly  recom- 
mended to  me  by  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  I 
had  recourse,  firstly,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  do  something  for  us  himself  > ;  and, 
secondly,  in  despair,  that  he  would  point  out 
to  us  any  young  (or  old)  writer  of  promise. 
Mathurin  sent  his  Bertram  and  a  letter 
wUhotU  his  address,  so  that  at  first  I  could 
give  him  no  answer.  When  I  at  last  hit 
upon  his  residence,  I  sent  him  a  favourable 
answer  and  something  more  substantial. 
His  plav  succeeded ;  but  I  was  at  that  time 
absent  from  England. 

**  I  tried  Coleridge  too  :  but  he  had  no- 
thing feasible  in  nand  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Sotheby  obligingly  offered  all  his  tregedies, 
and  I  pledged  myself,  and,  notwithstanding 
many  squabbles  with  my  Committed  Brethren, 
did  get '  Ivan  *  accepted,  read,  and  the  parts 
distributed.  But,  lo !  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  matter,  upon  some  tepidae&s  on  the  part 
of  Kean,  or  warmth  on  that  of  the  author, 
Sotheby  withdrew  his  play.  Sir  James  Bland 
Burgess  did  also  present  four  tragedies  and  a 


1  [**  I  remember  declining  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
■Higliig  la  excofe,  not  only  the  protwbllitjr  that  I  might 
not  sQoeeed,  hot  the  anpleataat  yet  neoesHuy  and  In- 
evitable f  abjectSon  in  which  I  most,  ai  a  dramatic  writer, 
be  neeettarily kept  bj '  the  good  folks  of  tlie  green-room.' 
CdfUra^uey  as  I  added,  ingemio  non  tubeunda  meo.** 
Byroo  sprang  up  and  crossed  the  room  with  great  ri- 
radty,  sajing,  *  No,  bj  G— ',  nor  hy  mine  either  !*  I 
cannot  but  think  he  had  been  thinking  of  some  dramatic 
attoaapt,  and  that  my  answer  had  touched  his  pride.'*— 
Waltib  Scott,  MS.] 

s  A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Monthly  Miscellanies 
(Mr.  James  Smith)  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
incident:  ~ 

**  During  Lord  Byron's  administration,  a  ballet  was 
inrwitied  by  the  dder  Byrne,  in  which  Miss  Smith  (since 
Mx&OaearByrae)hadafwtsr«l.    This  the  lady  wished 
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&rce, '  and  I  moved  green-room  and   Sub- 
committee, but  they  would  not. 

"  Then  the  scenes  I  had  to  go  throi^h  I  — 
the  authors,  and  the  authoresses,  and  the 
milliners,  and  the  wild  Irishmen,  — the  peo- 
ple from  Brighton,  fi'om  Blackwall,  nom 
Chatham,  from  Cheltenham,  from  Dublin, 
firom  Dundee,  —  who  came  in  upon  me! 
to  all  of  whom  it  was  proper  to  give  a 
civil  answer,  and  a  hearing,  and  a  rid- 
ing. Mrs.  Glover's  fiither,  an  Irish  dancing- 
master  of  sixty  years,  calling  upon  me  to  re- 
quest to  play  Archer,  dressed  in  silk  stock- 
ings on  a  frosty  morning  to  show  his  le^ 
(which  were  certainly  good  and  Irish  fi>r  his 
age,  and  had  been  still  better,)  —  Miss 
Emma  Somebody,  with  a  play  entitled '  The 
Bandit  of  Bc^emia,*  or  some  such  title  or 
production,  —  Mr.  C^BG^ffins,  then  resident 
at  Ridimond,  with  an  IriSi  tragedy,  in  which 
the  unities  could  not  fail  to  be  observed,  for 
the  protagonist  was  chained  by  the  1^  to  a 
pOlar  durmg  the  chief  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. He  was  a  wild  man,  of  a  salvage  ap- 
pearance, and  the  difficulty  of  not  laughing  at 
him  was  only  to  be  got  over  by  reflecting  upon 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  cachin- 
nation. 

'^  As  I  am  really  a  civil  and  polite  person, 
and  do  hate  giving  pain  when  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed, I  sent  them  up  to  Douglas  Kinnaird, — 
who  is  a  man  of  business,  and  sufficiently 
ready  with  a  negative,  —  and  lefl  them  to 
settle  with  him ;  and  as  at  the  bep^ning  of 
next  year  I  went  abroad,  I  have  since  l^n 
little  aware  of  the  progress  of  the  theatres. 

"  Players  are  said  to  be  an  impracticable 
people.  Thev  are  so ;  but  I  managed  to 
steer  clear  of  any  disputes  with  them,  and 
excepting  one  debate  ^  with  the  elder  Byrne 
about  Miss  Smith's  pas  de~  (something  — 
I  forget  the  technicals,) — I  do  not  remember 
an^  utigation  of  my  own.  I  used  to  protect 
Miss  Smith,  because  she  was  like  Lady  Jane 
Harley  in  the  fiice,  and  likenesses  go  a  great 


to  remove  to  a  later  period  In  the  ballet.  The  ballet- 
master  refbsed,  and  the  lady  swore  she  would  not  dance 
it  at  all.  The  music  Incidental  to  the  dance  began  to 
play,  and  the  lady  walked  off  the  stage.  Both  parties 
flounced  into  the  green-room  to  lay  the  case  before  Lord 
Byron,  who  happened  to  be  the  only  person  in  that  apart- 
ment. Tlie  noble  committee-man  made  an  awarid  in 
ikrour  of  Miss  Smith,  and  both  complainants  rushed 
angrily  oot  of  the  room  at  the  instant  of  my  entering  it 
'  If  you  had  come  a  minute  sooner,'  said  Lord  Byron, 
*  you  would  have  heard  a  curious  matter  decided  on  l^ 
me :  a  question  of  dancing  !  --by  me,*  added  he,  looking 
down  at  the  lame  limb,  '  whom  Nature  fVom  my  birth 
has  prohibited  from  taking  a  single  step.'  His  coun. 
tenance  fell  after  he  had  uttered  this,  as  if  he  had  said 
too  much  ;  and  Ibr  a  moment  there  was  an  embarrassing 
silence  on  both  sides." 
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way  with  me.  Indeed,  in  general,  I  left  such 
things  to  my  more  bustling  colleagues,  who 
used  to  reprove  me  seriously  for  not  being 
able  to  take  such  things  in  hand  without 
buflfooning  with  the  .histrions,  or  throwing 
things  into  confusion  by  treating  light  mat- 
ters with  levity. 

"Then  the  Committee !  — then  the  Sub- 
Committee!  —  we  were  but  few,  but  never 
agreed.  There  was  Peter  Moore  who  contra- 
dicted Kinnaird,  and  Kinnaird  who  contra- 
dicted everybody:  then  our  two  managers, 
Rae  and  Dibdin  ;  and  our  secretai^.  Ward  I 
and  yet  we  were  all  very  zealous  and  m  earnest 
to  do  eood  and  so  forth.  (George  Lamb  fur- 
nished us  with  prologues  to  our  revived  old 
English  plays ;  but  was  not  pleased  with  me 
for  complimenting  him  as '  the  Upton '  of  our 
theatre  (Mr.  Upton  is  or  was  the  poet  who 
writes  the  songs  for  Astley's),  and  almost  gave 
up  prologuing  in  consequence. 

'*  In  the  pantomime  of  1815-16  there  was 
a  representation  of  the  masquerade  of  1814, 
given  by  *us  vouth*  of  Wader's  Club  to 
Wellington  and  Co.  Douglas  Kinniurd  and 
one  or  two  others,  with  mjself,  put  on  masks, 
and  went  on  the  stage  with  the  6i  TroWoiy  to 
see  the  effect  of  a  theatre  from  the  stage  :  — 
it  is  very  grand.  Douglas  danced  among  the 
figuranti  too,  and  they  were  puzzled  to  find 
out  who  we  were,  as  being  more  than  their 
number.  It  was  odd  enough  that  Douglas 
Kinnaird  and  I  should  have  been  both  at  the 
real  masquerade,  and  afterwards  in  the  mimic 
one  of  the  same,  on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre." 


Lbttbb  aas.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Terrace.  FlccadOly.  October  81. 1815. 

'**  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  time  of  duration  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket ;  but  I  believe  it  is  a  ^ood  time  for  selling 
out,  and  I  hope  so.  Fu^t,  because  I  shaU 
see  you  ;  and,  next,  because  I  shall  receive 
certain  monies  on  behalf  of  Lady  B.,  the 
which  will  materially  conduce  to  my  comfort, 
—  I  wanting  (as  the  duns  say)  '  to  make  up 
a  sum.' 

**  Yesterday,  I  dined  out  with  a  laree-ish 
party,  where  were  Sheridan  and  CoTman, 
Harry  Harris  of  Covent  Garden,  and  his 
brother.  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  and  others,  of  note  and  notoriety. 
Like  other  parties  of  the  kind,  it  was  first 
silent,  then  talky,  then  argumentative,  then 
disputatious,  then  uninteUigible,  then  alto- 
getnery,  then  inarticulate,  and  then  drunk. 
When  we  had  reached  the  last  step  of  this 
glorious  ladder,  it  was  difficult  to  get  down 
again  without  stumbling  ;  and,  to  crown  all. 


(•>= 


Kinnaird  and  I  had  to  conduct  Sheridan 
down  a  d— d  corkscrew  staircase,  which  had 
certainly  been  constructed  before  the  dis- 
covery of  fermented  liquors,  and  to  which  no 
legs,  however  crooked,  could  possiUy  accom- 
modate themselves.  We  deposited  him  sale 
at  home,  where  his  man,  evidently  used  to 
the  business,  waited  to  receive  mm  in  the 
hall. 

"  Both  he  and  Colman  were,  as  usual, 
very  good  ;  but  I  carried  away  much  wine, 
ancf  the  wine  had  previouslv  carried  away  my 
memory ;  so  that  all  was  hiccup  and  happi- 
ness for  the  last  hour  or  so,  and  I  am  not 
impregnated  with  any  of  the  conversation. 
Perhaps  you  heard  of  a  late  answer  of 
Sheridan  to  the  watchman  who  found  him 
berefb  of  that '  divine  particle  of  air,'  caBed 
reason,  *■  *  *.  He,  the  watchman,  who 
found  Sherry  m  the  street,  fuddled  and 
bewildered,  and  almost  insensible.  *  Who 
are  you,  sir  ?  *  —  no  answer.  *  What* s  your 
name  ? '  —  a  hiccup.   '  What's  your  name  ?  * 

—  Answer,  in  a  slow,  deliberate,  and  im- 
passive tone  —  *  Wilberforce  I ! !  *  Is  not 
that  Sherry  all  over  ?  —  and,  to  my  mind, 
excellent  Poor  fellow,  hit  very  dregs  are 
better  than  the  *  first  sprightly  runnings '  of 
others. 

"  My  paper  is  full,  and  I  have  a  grievous 
head-ach. 

"  P.  S.— Lady  B.  is  in  full  progress.  Next 
month  will  bring  to  light  (with  the  aid  of 
*  Juno  Lucina,  fer  opem,*  or  rather  opes,  for 
the  last  are  most  wanted,)  the  tenth  wonder 
of  the  world — Gil  Bias  being  the  eighth,  and 
he  (my  son's  father)  the  ninth." 

Lsrm  so.       TO  MB.  MOORB. 

**  Noveasber  4, 1816. 

**  Had  you  not  bewildered  my  head  with 
the '  stocks,'  your  letter  would  have  been 
answered  directly.  Hadn't  I  to  go  to  the 
city?  and  hadn't  I  to  remember  what  to 
ask  when  I  got  there  ?  and  hadn't  I  forgot- 
ten it? 

"  I  should  be  undoubtedly  delighted  to 
see  you ;  but  I  don't  like  to  urge  against 
your  reasons  my  own  inclinations.  Come 
you  must  soon,  for  stay  you  won*L  I 
know  vou  of  old ;  —  you  have  been  too 
much  leavened  with  liondon  to  keep  long 
out  of  it. 

**  Lewis  is  going  to  Jamuca  to  suck  his 
sugar  canes.  He  sails  in  two  da3r8  ;  I  in- 
close you  his  &rewell  note.  I  saw  him  last 
night  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  the  last 
time  previous  to  his  voyage.  Poor  fellow  I 
he  is  really  a  sood  man  —  an  excellent  man 

—  he  left  me  his  walking-stick  and  a  pot  of 
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preserved  gmger.  1  shall  never  eat  the  last 
without  tears  in  mv  eyes,  it  is  so  hot  We 
have  had  a  devil  of  a  row  among  our  balle- 
rinas. Miss  Smith  has  been  wronged  about 
a  hornpipe.  The  Conmiittee  have  interfered ; 
but  Bynie,  the  d--d  ballet-master,  won't^ 
budge  a  step.  /  am  furious,  so  is  George 
Lamb.  Kiimaird  is  very  elad,  because  — 
he  don't  know  why ;  and  I  am  very  sorry, 
for  the  same  reason.  To-day  I  dine  with 
Kd.  —  we  are  to  have  Sheridan  and  Colman 
again;  and  to-morrow,  once  more,  at  Sir 
Gilbert  Heathcote's. 

**  Lei^  Hunt  has  written  a  real  good  and 
very  origmal  Poem^  which  I  think  will  be  a 
great  mt.  You  can  have  no  notion  how 
very  well  it  is  written,  nor  should  I,  had  I 
not  redde  it.  As  to  us,  Tom  —  eh,  when 
art  thou  out?  If  you  think  the  verses  worth 
it,  I  would  rather  they  were  embalmed  in 
the  Irish  Melodies,  than  scattered  abroad 
in  a  separate  son^ — much  rather.  But  when 
are  thy  great  thugs  out  ?  I  mean  the  Po 
(^  Pos  —  thy  Shah  Nameh.  It  is  very 
kind  in  Jeffiey  to  like  the  Hebrew  Me- 
lodies. 1  Some  of  the  fellows  here  preferred 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  said  so ;  —  *  the 
fiend  receive  their  souls  therefor ! ' 

**  1  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner.  Poor 
dear  Murat,  what  an  end !  You  know,  I 
suppose,  that  his  white  plume  used  to  be  a 
raOyinff  point  in  battle,  like  Henry  IV/s. 
He  renised  a  confessor  and  a  bandage  ;  so 
would  neither  suffer  his  soul  or  body  to  be 
bandaged.  <  You  shall  have  more  to-morrow 
or  next  day. 

"  Ever,  fee.** 


B.       TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

**  November  4. 1815. 

**  When  you  have  been  enabled  to  form 
an  opinion  on  Mr.  Colerid^*s  MS.^  you 
win  oblige  me  by  returning  it,  as,  in  fiau:t,  I 
have  no  authority  to  let  it  out  of  my  bands. 
I  think  most  hi^ly  of  it,  and  feel  anxious 
that  you  should  be  the  publisher ;  but  if 
you  are  not,  I  do  not  despair  of  finding  those 
who  will. 

"  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  stat- 
ii^  your  willingness  to  treat  with  him, which, 
when  I  saw  you,  I  understood  you  to  be. 


1  {**  Tbe  H^rew  Melodlet,  though  obrioutly  Inferior 
to  Lord  Bjron'i  other  works,  display  a  sldll  in  venlfl- 
cadon,  which  would  have  raited  an  inferior  artiit  to  the 
Tery  sommit  of  dktinction.*' —  £tfte.  Aor.  toI.  xxtIL 
p.»lO 

*  [  **  And  thou,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plmne  I 
Whoee  realm  reftued  thee  ev'n  a  tomb ; 
Better  hadst  thou  itUl  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hirdhigi  bleeding. 


G> 


Terms  and  time,  I  leave  to  his  pleasure  and 
your  discernment ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
I  think  it  the  safest  thing  you  ever  engaged 
in.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man  of  business ; 
were  I  to  talk  to  you  as  a  reader  or  a  critic, 
I  should  say  it  was  a  very  wonderful  and 
beautiful  performance,  with  just  enough  of 
fault  to  make  its  beauties  more  remarked  and 
remarkable. 

"  And  now  to  the  last  —  my  own,  which 
I  feel  ashamed  of  after  the  others ;  —  publish 
or  not  as  you  like,  I  don't  care  one  damn. 
If  you  don't,  no  one  else  shall,  and  I  never 
thought  or  dreamed  of  it,  except  as  one  in 
the  collection.  If  it  is  worth  being  in  the 
fourth  volume, put  it  there  and  nowhere  else ; 
and  if  not,  put  it  in  the  fire. 

"  Yours,  **  N.» 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
1815—1816. 

INCREASED    PECUNIARY    EMBARRASSMENTS. 

LETTERS   TO  MURRAY    AND   MOORE. — 

BIRTH  OF  AUGUSTA  ADA  BYRON.  —  SE- 
PARATION. —  ANECDOTES.  —  LETTERS  TO 
MOORE,  ROGERS,  AND  MURRAY. —  PUBLIC 
OUTCRY.  —  NEWSPAPER  ABUSE.  —  PUBLI- 
CATION OP  THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH  — 
AND  OF  PARISINA. 

Those  embarrassments  which,  fi'om  a  re- 
view of  his  affiurs  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage, he  had  clearly  foreseen  would,  before 
long,  overtake  him,  were  not  slow  in  realis- 
ing his  worst  omens.  The  increased  ex- 
penses induced  by  his  new  mode  of  life,  with 
but  very  little  increase  of  means  to  meet 
them,  —  the  long  arrears  of  early  pecuniary 
obligations,  as  well  as  the  claims  which  had 
been,  gradually,  since  then,  accumulating,  all 
pressed  upon  him  now  with  collected  force, 
and  reduced  him  to  some  of  the  worst  hu- 
miliations of  poverty.  He  had  been  even 
driven,  by  the  necessity  of  encountering  such 
demands,  to  the  trying  expedient  of  parting 
with  his  books, — which  circumstance  coining 
to  Mr.  Murray's  ears,  that  gentleman  in- 


Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name.*'  See  Works,  p.  661.] 
Nourishing  a  wild  idea  of  recovering  his  crown,  Marat 
invaded  the  Neapolitan  territory  at  the  head  of  about  two 
hundred  men,  was  attacked  hy  the  country  people,  fought 
a^  he  was  wont,  was  made  prisoner,  tried  by  martial  law, 
and  condemned,  October  13. 1816.] 

»  [Colcridse's  "  Zapolya.  a  Christmas  Tale,  in  two 
parts."  was  pubUshed  in  1817.] 
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stantly  forwarded  to  him  1500/^  with  an 
assurance  that  another  sum  of  the  same 
amount  should  be  at  his  service  in  a  few 
weeks;  and  that  if  such  assistance  should 
not  be  sufficient,  Mr.  Murray  was  most  ready 
to  dispose  of  the  copyrights  of  all  his  past 
works  for  his  use. 

This  very  liberal  offisr  Lord  Byron  ac- 
knowledged in  the  following  letter :  — 

Lvrm281.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••NoTember  14.1815. 

**  I  return  you  your  bills  not  accepted, 
but  certainly  not  unhonoured.  Your  present 
offer  is  a  favour  which  I  would  accept 
from  you,  if  I  accepted  such  from  any  man. 
Had  such  been  my  intention,  I  can  assure 
you  I  would  have  asked  you  fairly,  and  as 
freely  as  you  would  give ;  and  I  cannot  say 
more  of  my  confidence  or  your  conduct. 

"  The  circumstances  which  induce  me  to 
part  with  my  books,  though  sufficiently,  are 
not  immediately,  pressing.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  them,  and  there's  an  end. 

'*  Had  I  been  disposed  to  trespass  on 
your  kindness  in  this  way,  it  woiud  have 
been  before  now ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  declining  it,  as  it 
sets  my  opinion  of  you,  and  indeed  of  human 
nature,  m  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
it.  "  Believe  me  very  truly,  &c." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


90. 1816. 

**  I  send  some  lines,  written  some  time 
ago,  and  intended  as  an  opening  to  *  The 
Siege  of  Corinth.*  I  had  forgotten  them, 
and  am  not  sure  that  they  had  not  better 
be  left  out  now  :  —  on  that,  you  and  your 
Synod  can  determine.  **  Yours,  &c." 

The  following  are  the  lines  alluded  to  in 
this  note.  They  are  written  in  the  loosest 
form  of  that  rambling  style  of  metre  which 
his  admiration  of  ftfr.  Coleridge's  **  Chris- 
tabel"  led  him,  at  this  time,  to  adopt ;  and 
he  judged  rightly,  perhaps,  in  omitting  them 
as  the  opening  of  his  poem.  They  are, 
however,  too  full  of  spirit  and  character  to 
be  lost.  Though  breathine  the  thick  atmo- 
sphere of  Piccadilly  when  he  wrote  them,  it 
is  plain  that  his  fancy  was  far  away,  amone 
the  sunny  hills  and  vales  of  Greece  ;  and 
their  contrast  with  the  tame  life  he  was 
leading  at  the  moment,  but  gave  to  his  re- 
collections a  fresher  spring  and  force. 

t  *'  Th«  last  tUUngs  recmtly  hmrd  of  Denrith  (one  of 
the  AnuouU  who  followed  me)  itate  him  to  be  in  rerdt 
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'  In  the  year  lince  Jetot  died  for  men,      « 
Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten. 
We  were  a  gallant  company. 
Riding  o'er  land,  and  tailing  o'er  tea. 
Oh  I  but  we  went  merrily  I 
We  forded  the  river,  and  clomb  the  high  hm, 
Kever  our  steeda  for  a  dey  stood  ttill ; 
Whether  we  lay  in  the  care  or  the  thed. 
Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardett  bed ; 
Whether  we  couch'd  in  our  rough  c^Kite, 
On  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gUding  boat. 
Or  stretch'd  on  Uie  beadi,  or  oar  taddln  ipie 
As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head. 
Fresh  we  wol(e  upon  the  morrow  ; 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  sc(qie, 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope. 
Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 
We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds  ;-• 
Some  were  those  who  counted  beads. 
Some  (tf  mosque,  and  some  of  churdn 

And  some,  or  I  mis.say,  of  neither ; 
Yet  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  search 

Nor  find  a  motlier  crew  nor  blithe. 

*  But  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone. 
And  some  are  scatter'd  and  alone. 
And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hiUs  ^ 

That  look  along  Epirus*  valleys 

Where  Freedom  still  at  moments  rallies. 
And  pays  in  blood  Oppression's  His : 

And  some  are  in  a  for  eountree. 
And  some  all  restlessly  at  home  i 

But  never  more,  oh  I  never,  we 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 
But  those  hardy  days  ilew  cheerOy ; 
And  when  they  now  foil  drearily. 
My  thoughts,  Uke  swallows,  sUm  the  main 
And  bear  my  spirit  back  again 
Over  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 
A  wild  bird,  and  a  wanderer. 
*Tis  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain. 
And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 
The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay, 
To  follow  me  so  fisr  away. 

'"*  Stranger .-  wilt  thou  follow  now. 
And  sit  with  me  on  Aero- Corinth's  brow ?** 


LtTTBi  282.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"JaaiMryS.lSlC. 

*' I  hope  Mrs.  M.  is  quite  re-establnhed. 

The  little  girl  was  bom  on  the  10th  of 

December  last ;  her  name  is  Augusta  Adm 

Sthe  second  a  very  antique  &mily  name,  — 
believe  not  used  since  the  reign  of  King 
John).  She  was,  and  is,  very  flonriahipg 
and  fat,  and  reckoned  very  large  for  her 
days  —  squalls  and  sucks  incessantljr.  Are 
you  answered  ?  Her  mother  is  domg  very 
well,  and  up  again. 

"  I  have  now  been  married  a  year  on  the 
second  of  this  month — heigh-ho!  I  have 
seen  nobody  lately  much  worth  noting,  ex- 
cept Sebastian!  and  another  general  of  the 
Gauls,  once  or  twice  at  dinners  out  of  doors. 

1^Km  the  mountains,  at  the  head  of  sooe  of  the  bands 
common  In  that  country  in  tiasea  of  troobla.** 
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Sebastiaiii  >  is  a  fine,  foreign,  villanous-look- 
ing,  intelligent,  and  very  agreeiftje  man  ;  his 
compatriot*  is  more  of  the  pelU^midtre  and 
youngs,  but  I  should  think  not  at  aU.of  the 
same  intellectual  calibre  with  the  Corsican 

—  which  Sebasdani,  you  know,  is,  an^a 
cousin  of  Napoleon's. 

•*  Are  you  never  to  be  expected  in  town 
again  ?  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  one  here  of 
the  fifte^  hundred  fillers  of  hot  rooms, 
called  the  feshionable  world.  Mj^  approach- 
ing papa-ship  detained  us  for  advice,  &c.&c. 
though  I  would  as  soon  be  here  as  any 
where  else  on  this  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

••  I  would  j^ladly — or,  rather,  sorrowfiilly 

—  comply  with  your  request  of  a  dirge  for 
the  poor  girl  you  mention.  3  But  how  can 
I  write  on  one  I  have  never  seen  or  known  ? 
Besides,  you  will  do  it  much  better  yourself. 
I  could  not  write  upon  any  thing,  without 
some  personal  experience  and  foundation ; 
far  less  on  a  theme  so  peculiar.  Now,  vou 
have  both  in  this  case ;  and,  if  you  had 
neither,  you  have  more  imagination,  and 
would  never  fail. 

**  This  is  but  a  dull  scrawl,  and  I  am  but 
a  duU  fellow.  Just  at  present.  I  am  absorbed 
in  500  contradictory  contemplations,  though 
with  but  one  object  in  view  —  which  will 
probably  end  in  nothing,  as  most  things  we 
wish  do.  But  never  mmd,  —  as  somebody 
says,  *  for  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all.*  1 
only  could  be  dad,  if  it  bent  over  me  where 
it  is  a  little  bluer ;  like  the '  skyish  top  of 
blue  Oljmnpus,'  which,  by  the  way,  looked 
very  white  when  I  last  saw.      "  Ever,  &c." 

On  reading  over  the  foregoing  letter,  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  tone  of  melancholy 
that  pervaded  it ;  and  well  knowing  it  to 
be  the  habit  of  the  writer's  mind  to  seek 
relief,  when  under  the  pressure  of  any  dis- 
quiet or  disffust,  in  that  sense  of  fireedom 
which  told  him  that  there  were  homes  for 
him  elsewhere,  I  could  perceive,  I  thought, 
in  his  recollections  of  the  "  blue  Olympus," 
some  return  of  the  restless    and  roving 

r'  't,  which  unhappiness  or  impatience 
ys  called  up  in  his  mind.  I  had,  indeed, 
at  the  time  when  he  sent  me  those  melan- 
choly verses,  "There's  not  a  joy  this  world 
can  give,"  &c.  felt  some  vasue  apprehensions 
as  to  the  mood  into  whicn  his  spirits  then 
seemed  to  be  sinking,  and,  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  verses,  thus  tried  to 


>  t  Count  Sebuttanl,  now  the  ambassador  Arom  the 
coort  of  Loots  Philippe  to  the  court  of  London.  1839.] 

*  [Count  Flahaat— who,  in  June  1817,  married  the 
Hon.  Margaret  Mercer  Elpbinstone }  now  Baroness 
Keith.     1888.3 
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banter  him  out  of  it : — "  But  why  thus  on 
your  stool  of  melancholy  again.  Master 
Stephen  ?  —  This  will  never  do — it  plays 
the  deuce  with  all  the  matter-of-fisu:t  duties 
of  life,  and  you  must  bid  adieu  to  it.  Youth 
is  the  only  time  when  one  can  be  melan- 
choly with  impunity.  As  life  itself  pows 
ted  and  serious  we  have  nothing  for  it  but 
— to  be  as  much  as  possible  the  contrary." 
My  absence  firom  London  during  the 
whole  of  this  year  had  deprived  me  of  ail 
opportunities  of  judeing  for  mj^self  how  &r 
the  appearances  of  his  domestic  state  gave 
promise  of  hari^ess ;  nor  had  any  rumours 
reached  me  which  at  all  inclined  me  to  sus- 
pect that  the  course  of  his  married  life 
nitherto  exhibited  less  smoothness  than 
such  unions, — on  the  smrfisu^e,  at  least, — 
generally  wear.  The  stnmg  and  affec- 
tionate terms  in  which,  sooini^er  the  mar- 
riage, he  had,  in  some  of  the  letters  I  have 
given,  declared  his  own  happiness  —  a  de- 
claration which  his  known  frankness  left 
me  no  room  to  question  —  had,  in  no  small 
decree,  tended  to  still  those  apprehensioq^ 
wmch  my  first  view  of  the  lot  he  nad  chosen ' 
for  himself  awakened.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  observe  that  these  indications  of  a 
contented  heart  soon  ceased.  His  mention 
of  the  partner  of  his  home  became  more 
rare  and  formal,  and  there  was  observable, 
I  thought,  through  some  of  his  letters,  a 
feeling  of  unquiet  and  weariness  that  brought 
back  all  those  gloomy  anticipations  with 
wUch  I  had,  fix>m  the  first,  regarded  his 
fate.  This  last  letter  of  his,  in  particular, 
struck  me  as  full  of  sad  omen,  and,  in  the 
course  of  my  answer,  I  thus  noticed  to  him 
the  impression  it  had  made  on  me*— 
**  And  so  you  are  a  whole  year  married  I — 
*  It  was  last  year  I  vow'd  to  thee 
That  fond  impossibility.* 

Do  you  know,  my  dear  B.,  there  was  a 
something  in  your  last  letter — a  sort  of 
unquiet  mystery,  as  well  as  a  want  of  your 
usual  elasticity  of  spirit  —  which  has  hune 
upon  my  mind  unpleasantly  ever  since.  1 
long  to  be  near  you,  that  I  might  know  how 
you  really  look  and  feel ;  for  these  letters 
tell  nothing,  and  one  word,  a  quattr*  occhiy  is 
worth  whole  reams  of  correspondence.  But 
only  do  tell  me  you  are  happier  than  that 
letter  has  led  me  to  fear,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied. " 

It  was  in  a  few  weeks  after  this  latter 


>  I  had  mentioned  to  him,  as  a  snttfect  worthy  of  his 
best  powers  of  pathos,  a  melaacholy  erent  which  had  Just 
occurred  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  to  which  I  havs 
myself  nude  aUusion  in  one  of  the  Sacred  Mdodki.- 
'*  Weep  not  for  her.** 
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communication  between  us  that  Lady  Byron 
adopted  the  resolution  of  parting  from  him. 
She  had  left  London  about  the  middle  of 
January,  on  a  visit  to  her  father's  house  in 
Leicestershire,  and  Lord  Bvron  was,  in  a 
short  time  after,  to  follow  her.    They  had 

C^  in  the  utmost  kindness,  —  she  wrote 
a  letter,  full  of  playfulness  and  affection, 
on  the  road,  and,  immediately  on  her  arrival 
at  Kirkby  Mallory,  her  father  wrote  to  ac- 
quaint Lord  Byron  that  she  would  return  to 
him  no  more.  At  the  time  when  he  had  to 
stand  this  unexpected  shock,  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  which  had  been  mst  eather- 
ing  around  him  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
year  (there  having  been  no  less  than  eight 
or  nine  executions  in  his  house  within  that 
period),  had  arrived  at  their  utmost ;  and 
at  a  moment  when,  to  use  his  own  strong 
expressions,  he  was  "  standing  alone  on  his 
hearth,  with  his  household  gods  shivered 
around  him,**  he  was  also  doomed  to  receive 
the  startling  inteUkence  that  the  wife  who 
had  just  parted  wim  him  in  kindness,  had 
parted  with  him  —  for  ever,  i 

About  this  time  the  following  note  was 
written  :  — 


TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

"  Febmarjr  8. 1816. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me  —  I  really  returned 
your  book  for  the  reason  assigned,  and  no 
other.  It  is  too  good  for  so  careless  a  fel- 
low. I  have  parted  with  all  my  own  books, 
and  positively  won't  deprive  you  of  so  va- 
luable '  a  drop  of  that  immortal  man.' 

**  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  if  you 
like  to  call,  though  I  am  at  present  contend- 
ing with  '  the  sli^  and  arrows  of  outrage- 
ous fortune,'  some  of  which  have  struck  at 
me  firom  a  quarter  whence  I  did  not  indeed 
expect  them.  —  But,  no  matter,  *  there  is  a 
world  elsewhere,'  and  I  will  cut  my  way 
through  this  as  I  can. 

"  If  you  write  to  Moore,  will  you  tell  him 
that  I  shall  answer  his  letter  the  moment  I 
can  muster  time  and  spirits  ? 

"  Ever  yours, 

"Bn." 

The  rumours  of  the  separation  did  not 
reach  me  till  more  than  a  week  afterwards, 
when  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  thus  :  — 
**  I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  from  you. 


<C**F«b.7th.    Heard  witli  sorrow,  and  a  sort  of  tbame, 

though  not  with  surprise,  that  Ladjr has  quitted, 

or  Isabout  to  quit,  her  husband.  —  8th.  Went  into  Mur- 
ray's. He  gave  me  Lord  Byron's  .two  Tales.  Before 
dressing,  read  the  *  Siege  of  Corinth,'  the  first  of  them. 
Another  Corsair  is  the  hero ;  and  there  is  so  much  of  a 


though  I  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  mentioa 
the  subject  on  which  1  am  so  anxious.  !( 
however,  what  I  heard  last  night,  in  a  let* 
ter  from  town,  be  true,  you  will  know 
immediately  what  I  allude  to,  and  just 
communicate  as  much  or  as  little  upon  the 
subject  as  you  think  proper  ;  —  only  tome^ 
thing  I  should  like  to  know,  as  soon  as 
possible,  from  yourself,  in  order  to  set  my 
mind  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  truth  at 
falsehood  of  the  report"  The  following  is 
his  answer :  — 

Lbttbb  238.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*Febniai7S9.1II6. 

•*  I  have  not  answered  your  letter  for  t 
time ;  and,  at  present,  the  reply  to  part 
of  it  miffht  extend  to  such  a  length,  that 
I  shall  delay  it  till  it  can  be  made  in 
person,  and  then  I  will  shorten  it  as  much 
as  I  can. 

"  In  the  mean  tune,  I  am  at  war  'widi 
all  the  world  and  his  wife ;'  or  rather,  *  all 
the  world  and  my  wife '  are  at  war  with 
me,  and  have  not  yet  crushed  nne,  —  what^ 
ever  they  may  do.  I  don't  know  that  in  the 
course  of  a  hair-breadth  existence  I  was 
ever,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  situation  ao 
completely  uprooting  of  present  pleasure,  or 
rational  hope  for  the  future,  as  this  same. 
I  say  this,  because  I  think  so,  and  feel  it 
But  I  shall  not  sink  under  it  the  more  for 
that  mode  of  considering  the  question  —  I 
have  ftiade  up  my  mind. 

•*  By  the  way,  however,  you  must  not 
believe  all  you  hear  on  the  subject ;  and 
don't  attempt  to  defend  me.  If  you  suc- 
ceeded in  that,  it  would  be  a  mortal,  or  an 
immortal,  offence  —  who  can  bear  refu- 
tation ?  I  have  but  a  very  short  answer 
for  those  whom  it  concerns ;  and  all  the 
activity  of  myself  and  some  vigorous  friends 
have  not  yet  fixed  on  any  tangible  ground 
or  personage,  on  which  or  with  whom  I  can 
discuss  matters,  in  a  summary  way,  with  a 
fair  pretext ; — though  I  nearly  bad  nailed 
one  yesterday,  but  he  evaded  by — what 
was  judged  by  others — a  satisfiuAory  ex- 
planation. I  speak  ofdraUaiors  —  against 
whom  I  have  no  enmity,  though  I  must  ad 
according  to  the  common  c<xle  of  unge, 
when  I  hit  upon  those  of  the  serious 
order. 

"  Now  for  other  matters — poesy,  for  in- 


general  resemblance  to  the  former  poem,  that  I  was  oaca 
or  twice  uncertain  wiiether  I  had  not  read  the  nam 
before.  The  conclusion  is  rery  fine,  and  so  is  the  #• 
paritioa  of  Francesca.  In  Parisina  there  is  great  anargf 
in  two  descriptions ;  one  of  lawless  lore,  the  oter  «f 
Tiolentdeath.".-SiB  J.  MAcawToai :  Liffe,roL  iL  p.0<] 
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stance.  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  is  a  devilish 
good  one — quaint,  here  and  there,  but  with 
die  substratum  of  originalitv,  and  with 
poetry  about  it,  that  will  stand  the  tebt.  I 
do  not  say  this  because  he  has  inscribed  it 
to  me>,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  I  should 
otherwise  have  begged  you  to  review  it  in 
the  Edinburgh.  3  ^t  is  really  deserving  of 
much  praise,  and  a  favourable  critique  in 
the  £.  K.  would  but  do  it  justice,  and  set 
it  up  before  the  public  eye,  where  it  ought 
to  be. 

**How  are  you?  and  where?  I  have 
not  the  roost  distant  idea  what  I  am  going 
to  do  myself —  or  with  myself — or  where — 
or  what.  I  had  a  few  weeks  ago,  some  things 
to  say  that  would  have  made  you  laugh ;  but 
th^  tell  me  now  that  I  must  not  laugh,  and 
80  1  have  been  very  serious*-and  am. 

••  I  have  not  been  very  well — with  a  Hver 
complaint  —  but  am  much  better  within  the 
last  fortnight,  though  still  under  latrical 
advice.    I  have  latterly  seen  a  little  of  *  *. 

'*  I  must  go  and  dress  to  dine«  My  little 
girl  is  in  the  country,  and,  they  tell  me,  is  a 
very  fine  chOd,  and  now  nearly  three  months 
old.  Ladv  Noel  (my  mother-in-law,  or, 
rather,  at  law)  is  at  present  overlooking  it. 
Her  daughter  (Miss  Milbanke  that  was)  is, 
I  believe,  in  London  with  her  father.  A 
Mrs.  C.  (now  a  kind  of  housekeeper  and 
spy  of  Lady  N.'s),  who,  in  her  better  days, 
was  a  washerwoman,  is  supposed  to  be  — 
by  the  learned — very  much  the  occult  cause 
of  our  late  domestic  discrepancies. 

**  In  all  this  business,  I  am  the  sorriest 
for  Sir  Ralph.  He  and  I  are  equally  pu- 
nbhed,  thoi^  magu  pares  auam  armies  in  our 
affliction.  Yet  it  is  nard  tor  both  to  suffer 
for  the  fiuilt  of  one,  and  so  it  is — I  shall 
be  separated  fi*om  my  wife  ;  he  will  retain 
hia.  "  Ever,  Ac." 

In  my  reply  to  this  letter,  written  a  few 
days  afber,  tnere  is  a  passage  which  (though 
containing  an  opinion  it  might  have  been 
more  prudent,  perhaps,  to  conceal)  I  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  extract  on  account  of 
the  singularly  eenerous  avowal,  —  honour- 
able alike  to  both  the  parties  in  tins  unhappy 
afiair,  —  which  it  was  the  means  of  drawing 


>  [Speaking  of  this  dedication,  the  Quarterly  Reriewers 
aaj.  "  We  nerer,  in  so  few  lines,  taw  so  many  clear 
marks  of  the  rulgar  impatience  of  a  low  man,  conscious 
and  ashamed  of  his  wretched  ranity,  and  labouring,  with 
coarse  flippancy,  to  scramble  orer  the  bounds  of  birth  and 
•dtMStion,  and  fidget  himself  into  the  sUmi-keartedneu 
of  being  (amfliar  with  a  Loan."  —  Vol.  xir.  p.  481.3 

3  My  reply  to  this  part  of  his  letter  was,  I  find,  as  fol- 
lofws:— '*  With  respect  to  Hunt's  poem,  though  it  is,  I 
own,  ftiU  of  beauties,  and  though  I  like  hhnself  sincerely. 


&= 


fi-om  Lord  Byron.  The  following  are  my 
words  :  —  "  I  am  much  in  the  same  state  as 
yourself  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  your 
letter,  my  mind  being  so  full  of  things  which 
I  dbn*t  know  how  to  write  about,  that  /  too 
must  defer  the  greater  part  of  them  till  we 
meet  in  May,  when  I  shall  put  you  fairly 
on  your  trial  for  all  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors. Li  the  mean  time,  you  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  for  judges,  nor  executioners  either,  if 
they  could  have  their  will.  The  world,  in 
their  generous  ardour  to  take  what  they 
call  the  weaker^side,  soon  contrive  to  make 
it  most  formidably  the  strongest.  Most 
sincerely  do  I  grieve  at  what  has  happened. 
It  has  upset  dl  my  wishes  and  theories  as 
to  the  influence  of  marriage  on  your  life ; 
for,  instead  of  bringing  you,  as  I  expected, 
into  something  like  a  rejg^lar  orbit,  it  has 
only  cast  you  off  again  mto  infinite  space, 
and  left  you,  I  fear,  in  a  far  worse  state 
than  it  found  you.  As  to  defending  you, 
the  only  person  with  whom  I  have  yet  at- 
tempted this  task  is  myself;  and,  consi- 
dering the  little  I  know  upon  the  subject; 
(or  rather,  perhaps,  oumtg  to  this  cause,)  I 
have  hitherto  done  it  with  very  tolerable 
success.  A£ter  all,  your  choice  was  the  mis- 
fortune. I  never  liked,  —  but  I'm  here 
wandering  into  the  airopptiTa,  and  so  must 
change  the  subject  for  a  far  pleasanter  one, 
your  last  new  poems,  which,"  &<^&c 

The  return  of  post  brought  me  the  fol- 
lowing answer,  which,  while  it  raises  our 
admiration  of  the  generous  candour  of  the 
writer,  but  adds  to  the  sadness  and  strange- 
ness of  the  whole  transaction. 

Lbttu  284.       TO  MB.  MOORE. 

*'Manai8.  1816. 

**  I  rejoice  in  your  promotion  as  Chairman 
and  Charitable  Steward,  &c.  &c.  These  be 
dignities  which  await  only  the  virtuous. 
But  then,  recollect  you  are  six  and  tMrti/y  (I 
speak  this  enviously  —  not  of  your  age,  but 
tne  *  honour  —  love  —  obedience  —  troops 
of  friends,'  which  accompany  it,)  and  I  have 
eight  years  good  to  run  before  I  arrive  at 
such  hoanr  perfection ;  by  which  time, — if 
I  am  at  ali^,  —  it  will  probably  be  in  a  state 
of  grace  or  progressing  merits. 


1  reaUy  could  not  undertake  to  praise  it  icriou$l^.  There 
is  so  much  of  the  quisxible  in  all  he  writes,  that  1  never 
can  put  on  the  proper  patbedc  face  in  reading  him." 

s  This  sad  doubt,— **  if  I  am  at  all,'*  —  becomes  no 
less  singular  than  sad  when  we  retoUect  that  six  and 
thirty  was  actually  the  age  when  he  ceased  to  '*  be,"  and 
at  a  moment,  too,  when  (as  eten  the  least  fk-iendly  to  him 
allow)  he  was  in  that  state  of  *'  progressing  merits  "  which 
he  here  jestingly  anticipates. 
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'*  I  must  set  you  right  in  one  point,  how- 
ever. The  fault  was  not — no,  nor  even 
the  misfortune — in  my 'choice'  (unless  in 
choosing  at  all)  —  for  I  do  not  believe  —  and 
I  must  say  it,  in  the  very  dregs  of  all  this 
bitter  business  —  that  there  ever  was  a 
better,  or  even  a  brighter,  a  kinder,  or  a 
more  amiable  and  agreeable  being  than  Lady 
B.  I  never  had,  nor  can  have,  any  reproach 
to  make  her,  while  with  me.  "V^ere  there 
is  blame,  it  belongs  to  myself,  and,  if  I  can- 
not redeem,  I  must  bear  it. 

•*  Her  nearest  relatives  area****  —  my 
circumstances  have  been  and  are  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion  —  my  health  has  been  a 

rd  deal  disordered,  and  my  mind  ill  at  ease 
a  considerable  period.  Such  are  the 
causes  (I  do  not  name  them  as  excuses) 
which  have  frequently  driven  me  into  excess, 
and  disqualified  my  temper  for  comfort 
Something  also  may  be  attributed  to  the 
strange  and  desultory  habits  which,  becoming 
my  own  master  at  an  early  age,  and  scram- 
blmg  about,  over  and  through  the  world, 
may  have  induced.  I  still,  however,  think 
that,  if  I  had  a  fair  chance,  by  bein^  placed 
in  even  a  tolerable  situation,  I  mi^t  have 
gone  on  &irly.  But  that  seems  hopeless,  — 
and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  At 
present  —  except  my  health,  which  is  better 
(it  is  odd,  but  agitation  or  contest  of  any 
kind  gives  a  rebound  to  my  spirits  and  sets 
me  up  for  the  time)  —  I  have  to  battle  with 
all  kmds  of  unpleasantnesses,  including  pri- 
vate and  pecuniary  difficulties,  &c,  &c, 

**  I  believe  I  may  have  said  this  before  to 
you,  but  1  risk  repeating  it  It  is  nothing 
to  bear  the  privationt  of  adversity,  or,  more 
properly,  ill  fortune;  but  my  pride  recoils 
fi-om  its  mdignitiet.  However,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  that  same  pride,  which  will,  I 
tiiink,  buckler  me  through  every  thing.  If 
my  heart  could  have  been  broken,  it  would 
have  been  so  years  ago,  and  by  events  more 
afflicting  than  these. 

"  I  agree  with  you  (to  turn  fi-om  this 
topic  to  our  shop),  that  I  have  written  too 
much.  The  last  things  were,  however,  pub- 
lished very  reluctantly  by  me,  and  for  reasons 
I  will  explain  when  we  meet  I  know  not 
why  I  have  dwdt  so  much  on  the  same 
scenes,  except  that  I  find  them  fading,  or 
cor^uting  (if  such  a  word  may  be)  in  my 
memory,  in  the  midst  of  present  turbulence 
and  pressure,  and  I  felt  anxious  to  stamp 
before  the  die  was  worn  out.  I  now  break 
it.  With  those  countries,  and  events  con- 
nected with  them,  all  my  really  poetical 
feelings  begin  and  end.  Were  I  to  tr)',  I 
could  make  nothing  of  any  other  subject, 
and  that  I  have  apparently  exhausted.  *  Wo 


to  him,*  says  Voltaire,  'who  says  all  he 
could  sav  on  any  subject.*  There  are  some 
on  which,  perhaps,  I  could  have  said  still 
more  :  but  I  leave  them  all,  and  too  soon. 

**  Do  you  remember  the  lines  I  sent  you 
eariy  last  year,  which  you  still  have?  I 
don't  wish  (like  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  the  Morn- 
ing Post)  to  claim  the  character  of  *  Vates* 
in  all  its  translations,  but  were  they  not  a 
little  prophetic?  I  mean  those  beginning; 
*  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can,'  &c  &c^ 
on  which  I  rather  pique  myself  as  being  the 
truest,  though  the  most  melancholy,  I  ever 
wrote. 

**  What  a  scrawl  have  I  sent  you !  You 
say  nothing  of  yourself,  except  that  you  are 
a  Lancasterian  churchwarden,  and  an  en- 
courager  of  mendicants.  When  are  you 
out  ?  and  how  is  your  fiimily  ?  My  child  is 
very  well  and  flourishing,  I  hear;  but  I 
must  see  also.  I  feel  no  disposition  to  re- 
sign it  to  the  conta^on  of  its  grandmother's 
society,  though  I  am  unwilli^  to  take  it 
itom  the  mother.  It  is  weaned,  however, 
and  something  about  it  must  be  decided. 
Ever,  &c.'* 

Having  already  gone  so  far  in  laying  open 
to  my  readers  some  of  the  sentiments  which 
I  entertained,  respecting  Lord  Byron's  mar- 
riage, at  a  time  wnen,  httle  foreseeing  that  I 
should  ever  become  his  biographer,  I  was, 
of  course,  uninfluenced  by  the  peculiar  bias 
supposed  to  belong  to  that  task,  it  may  still 
further,  perhaps,  be  permitted  me  to  extract 
fipom  my  reply  to  the  foregoing  letter  some 
sentences  of  explanation  which  its  contents 
seemed  to  me  to  require. 

<<  I  had  certainly  no  right  to  say  any  thii^ 
about  the  unluckiness  of  your  choice,  thoDg£ 
I  rejoice  now  that  I  did,  as  it  has  drawn 
firom  you  a  tribute  which,  however  unac-  | 
countable  and  mysterious  it  renders    the   ■ 
whole  afi^,  is  highly  honourable  to  both 
parties.    What  I  meant  in  hinting  a  doubt   ; 
with  respect  to  the  object  of  your  selection   ! 
did  not  imply  the  least  impeachment  of  that  j 
perfect  amiableness  which  Ae  world,  I  find,   j 
by  common  consent,  allows  to  her.    I  only  | 
feared  that  she  might  have  been  too  perfect  i 
—  too  predseli/  excellent — too  matter-of- 
fact  a  paragon  for  you  to  coalesce  with  com- 
fortably ;  and  that  a  person  whose  perfection 
hum  in  more  easv  folds  about  her,  whose 
brightness  was  softened  down  by  some  of 
'*  those  fair  defects  which  best  conciliate  I 
love,**  would,  b;^  appealing  more  dq^endently  ;.' 
to  your  protection,  have  stood  a  much  better 
chance  with  your  good  nature.     All  these 
suppositions,  however,  I  have  been  led  into 
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by  my  intense  anxiety  to  acquit  you  of  any 
thing  like  a  capricious  abandonment  of  such 
a  woman  * ;  and,  totally  in  the  dark  as  I  am 
with  respect  to  all  but  the  fact  of  your  se- 
paration, you  cannot  conceive  the  solicitude, 
the  fearftd  solicitude,  with  which  I  look 
forward  to  a  histoiy  of  the  transaction  from 
your  own  lips  when  we  meet,  —  a  history  in 
which  I  am  sure  of,  at  least,  one  virtue  — 
manly  candour." 

With  respect  to  the  causes  that  may  be 
supposed  to  have  led  to  this  separation,  it 
seems  needless,  with  the  characters  of  both 
parties  before  our  eyes,  to  go  in  quest  of  any 
very  remote  or  mysterious  reasons  to  account 
for  it.  I  have  aiready,  in  some  observations 
on  the  general  character  of  men  of  genius, 
endeavoured  to  point  out  those  peculiarities, 
both  in  disposition  and  habitudes,  by  which,  in 
the  far  greater  number  of  instances,  they 
have  been  found  unfitted  for  domestic  hap- 
piness. Of  these  defects,  (which  are,  as  it 
were,  the  shadow  that  genius  casts,  and  too 
^nerally,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  proportion  to 
Its  stature,)  Lord  Byron  could  not,  of  course, 
fell  to  have  inherited  his  share,  in  common 
with  all  the  painfuUy-gifled  class  to  which 
he  belonged.  How  thoroughly,  with  respect 
to  one  attribute  of  this  temperament  wnich 
he  possessed,  —  one,  that  "sicklies  o'er" 
the  face  of  happiness  itself,  —  he  was  un- 
derstood bjr  the  person  most  interested  in 
observing  mm,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  as  related  by  himself.  ^ 

**  People  have  wondered  at  the  melancholy 
which  runs  through  my  writings.  Others 
have  wondered  at  my  personal  gaiety.  But 
I  recollect  once,  after  an  hoiu*  in  which  I  had 
been  sincerely  and  pardculariy  gay  and  ra^ 
ther  brilliant,  in  company,  my  ymd  replying 

* "      my 


to  me  when  I  said  (upon  her  remarl 

hiffh  spirits),  *And  yet,  Bell,  I  have 

called  and  miscalled  melancholy — you  must 
have  seen  how  fidselv,  frequently  ?'  —  *  No, 
Byron,'  she  answerecf, '  it  is  not  so  :  at  heart 

>  It  will  be  peroetred  from  this  that  I  wai  m  yet  unac- 
qualnted  with  the  true  drcunutances  of  the  traniaction. 

s  MS.  —  **  Detached  lltoughts." 

>  [**  The  flafhet  of  mirth,  gaiety,  indlgnatioa,  or  §m- 
tirical  diallke,  which  frequently  aniauted  Lord  Byron't 
countenance,  might,  daring  an  evening's  conrersatlon,  be 
mfftpftf*  by  a  stranger  for  its  habitual  expression,  so 
easily  and  so  fa^tpily  was  it  formed  for  them  all ;  but 
those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  his  features  fin- 
a  length  of  tbne,  and  upon  Tarious  occasions,  both  of  rest 
and  emotion,  will  agree  with  us.  that  their  proper  lan- 
guage W9S  that  of  melancholy."  ^SiaWALTBB  Scorr: 
Froie  Worktt  toL  It.  p.  889.] 

*  An  anecdote  connected  with  one  of  these  occasions  is 
thus  related  in  the  Journal  Just  referred  to  :— 
•*  Wbeo  the  bailiff  (fiw  1  have  seen  most  kinds  of  life) 


Q 


you  are  the  most  melancholy  of  mankind ; 
and  oflen  when  apparently  gayest.*  **^ 

To  these  faults  and  sources  of  faults,  in- 
herent in  his  own  sensitive  nature,  he  added 
also  many  of  those  which  a  long  indulgence 
of  self-wul  generates,  —  the  least  compatible 
of  all  others,  (if  not  softened  down,  as  they 
were  in  him,  bv  good  nature,)  with  that  sys- 
tem of  mutual  concession  and  sacrifice  by 
which  the  balance  of  domestic  peace  is  main- 
tained. When  we  look  back,  mdeed,  to  the 
unbridled  career,  of  which  this  marria^  was 
meant  to  be  the  eoal,  — to  the  rapid  and 
restless  course  in  which  his  life  had  run  along, 
like  a  burning  train,  through  a  series  of  wan- 
derings, adventures,  successes,  and  passions, 
the  fever  of  all  which  was  still  upon  him, 
when,  with  the  same  headlong  recklessness, 
he  rushed  into  this  marriage, — it  can  but 
little  surprise  us  that,  in  the  space  of  one 
short  year,  he  should  not  have  been  able  to 
recover  all  at  once  from  his  bewilderment, 
or  to  settle  down  into  that  tame  level  of 
conduct  which  the  close  observers  of  his 
eyery  action  required.  As  well  might  it  be 
expected  that  a  steed  like  his  own  Map 
zeppa's, 

**  Wild  as  the  wild  deer  and  untaught. 
With  spur  and  bridle  undeflled — 
'Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught," 

should  stand  still,  when   reined,  without 
chafing  or  champing  the  bit. 

Even  had  the  new  condition  of  life  into 
which  he  passed  been  one  of  prosperity  and 
smoothness,  some  time,  as  well  as  tolerance, 
must  still  have  been  allowed  for  the  subsiding 
of  so  excited  a  spirit  into  rest.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  his  marriage  (from  the  reputation, 
no  doubt,  of  the  lady,  as  an  heiress,)  was,  at 
once,  a  signal  for  all  the  arrears  and  claims 
of  a  long-accumulating  state  of  embarrass- 
ment to  explode  upon  him ;  —  his  door  was 
almost  daily  beset  by  duns,  and  his  house 
nine  times  during  that  year  in  possession  of 
«    •»•«•  4  J  while,  m  addition  to  these  anxie- 


came  upon  me  in  1815  to  seise  my  chattds,  (being  a  peer 
of  parliament,  my  person  was  beyond  him,)  being  curious 
(as  is  my  habit),  I  first  asked  him,  *  what  extents  else- 
where he  had  for  government  ?'  upon  which  he  showed 
roe  one  upon  one  home  <mi§  for  sevemiif  tkomiamdpommltl 
Next  tasked  him  ifhe  had  nothing  for  Sheridan?  *  Oh 
—  Sheridan  1 '  said  he :  *  ay,  I  hare  this  *  (pulling  out 
a  pocket-book,  &c.) ;  *but,  my  Lord,  I  have  been  in  She- 
ridan's house  a  twelvemonth  at  a  time —a  civil  gentle- 
roan  » knows  how  to  deal  vrltb  us,*  Ac.  ftc  Ac.  Our 
own  business  was  then  discussed,  which  was  none  of  the 
easiest  for  me  at  that  time.  But  the  man  was  dvil,  and 
(what  I  valued  more)  communicative.  I  had  met  many 
of  his  brethren,  years  before,  in  attain  of  my  friends, 
(commoners,  that  is,)  but  this  was  the  first  (or  second) 
on  my  own  account.  —  A  dvil  man ;  fee'd  accordingly ; 
probably  be  antldpated  as  muck." 
U4 
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ties  and — what  he  felt  still  more  —  indig- 
nities of  poverty,  he  had  also  the  pain  of  fan- 
cying, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
eyes  of  enemies  and  spies  were  upon  him,  even 
under  his  own  roof,  and  that  his  every  hasty 
word  and  look  were  interpreted  in  the  most 
perverting  light. 

As,  from  the  state  of  their  means,  his  lady 
and  he  saw  but  little  society,  hb  only  relief 
from  the  thoughts  which  a  life  of  such  em- 
barrassment brought  with  it  was  in  those 
avocations  which  nis  duty,  as  a  member  of 
the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  imposed  upon 
him.  And  here,  —  in  this  most  unlucky 
connexion  with  the  theatre,  —  one  of  the 
finalities  of  his  short  year  of  trial,  as  husband, 
lay.  From  the  reputation  which  he  had 
previously  acquired  for  gantries,  and  the 
sort  of  reckless  and  boyish  levity  to  which 
—  often  in  very  "  bitterness  of  soul "  —  he 
gave  way,  it  was  not  difficult  to  bring  suspi- 
cion upon  some  of  those  acquaintfmces  which 
his  frequent  intercourse  with  the  green-room 
inducea  him  to  form,  or  even  (as,  in  one 
instance,  was  the  case)  to  connect  with  \^ 
name  injuriously  that  of  a  person  to  whom 
he  had  scarcely  ever  addressed  a  single 
word. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  ill-starred 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  might 
have  palliated  any  excesses  either  of  temper 
or  conduct  into  which  they  drove  him,  it 
was,  after  all,  I  am  persuaded,  to  no  such 
serious  causes  that  the  unfortunate  alien- 
ation, which  so  soon  ended  in  disunion,  is  to 
be  traced.  **  In  all  the  marriages  I  have  ever 
seen,**  says  Steele,  **  most  of  which  have 
been  unhappy  ones,  the  great  cause  of  evil 
has  proceeded  from  slight  occasions  ;**  and 
to  this  remark,  I  think,  the  marriage  under 
our  consideration  would  not  be  found,  upon 
enquiry,  to  be  an  exception.  Lord  Bvron 
himself  indeed,  when  at  Cephalonia,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  seems  to  have  ex- 
pressed, in  a  few  words,  the  whole  pith  of 
the  mystery.  An  English  gentleman  with 
whom  he  was  conversing  on  the  subject  of 
Lady  Byron,  having  ventured  to  enumerate 
to  him  the  various  causes  he  had  heard  al- 
leged for  the  separation,  the  noble  poet,  who 
h^  seemed  much  amused  with  their  ab- 
surdity and  fidsehood,  said,  after  listening  to 
them  all,  —  "  The  causes,  my  dear  sir,  were 
too  simple  to  be  easily  fbimd  out.** 

In  truth,  the  circumstances,  so  unex- 
ampled, that  attended  their  separation,  — 
the  last  words  of  the  parting  wife  to  the 
husbuid  being  those  of^  the  most  pla3rftil 
affection,  while  the  language  of  the  deserted 
husband  towards  the  wife  was  in  a  strain,  as 
the  world  knows,  of  tenderest  eulogy, — are 


(;;.= 


in  themselves  a  sufficient  proof  that,  at  tbe 
time  of  their  parting,  there  could  have  been 
no  very  deep  sense  of  injury  on  either  side. 
It  was  not  dll  afterwards  that,  in  both  bo- 
soms, the  repulsive  force  came  intooperadon, 

—  when,  to  the  party  which  had  taken  the 
first  decisive  step  in  the  strife,  it  became 
naturally  a  point  of  pride  to  persevere  in  it 
with  dignity,  and  this  unbendingness  pro- 
voked, as  naturally,  in  the  haughty  spirit  of 
the  other,  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment, 
which  overflowed,  at  last,  in  acrimony  and 
scorn.  If  there  be  any  truth,  however,  in 
the  principle,  that  they  "  never  pardon  who 
have  done  the  wrong,**  Lord  Byron,  who 
was,  to  the  last,  disposed  to  recondliation, 
proved  so  far,  at  least,  his  conscience  to  have 
been  unhaunted  by  any  very  disturbing  con- 
sciousness of  aggression. 

But  though  It  would  have  been  difficult, 
perhaps,  for  the  victims  of  this  strife,  them- 
selves, to  have  pointed  out  any  sin^e,  or 
definite,  cause  for  their  disunion,  —  beyond 
that  general  incompatibiUty  which  is  the 
canker  of  all  such  marriages,  —  the  public, 
which  seldom  allows  itself  to  be  at  a  &ult 
on  these  occasions,  was,  as  usual,  ready  with 
an  ample  supply  of  reasons  for  the  breach, 

—  all  tending  to  blacken  the  already  darkly 
painted  character  of  the  poet,  and  represent- 
mg  him,  in  short,  as  a  finished  monster  of 
cruelty  and  depravity.  The  reputation  of 
the  object  of  his  choice  for  every  possible 
virtue,  (a  reputation  which  had  been,  I 
doubt  not,  one  of  his  own  chief  incentires 
to  the  marriage,  from  the  vanity,  rq>robate 
as  he  knew  he  was  deemed,  of  being  able  to 
win  such  a  para^n,)  was  now  tum^  against 
him  by  his  assailants,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
contrast  with  his  own  character,  but  as  if 
the  excellences  of  the  wife  were  proof  posi- 
tive of  every  enormity  they  chose  to  charge 
upon  the  husband 

Meanwhile,  the  unmoved  silence  of  the 
lady  herself,  (from  motives,  it  is  but  fair  to 
suppose,  of  generosity  and  delicacy,)  under 
the  repeated  demands  made  for  a  specifica- 
tion or  her  charges  against  him,  left  to  ma- 
lice and  imagination  the  fullest  range  for 
their  combined  industry.  It  was  accordingly 
stated,  and  almost  universally  believed,  tnat 
the  noble  lord's  second  proposal  to  Miss 
Milbanke  had  been  but  with  a  view  to  re- 
venge himself  for  the  slight  inflicted  by  her 
refill  of  the  first,  and  Uiat  he  himself  had 
confessed  so  much  to  her  on  their  way  from 
church.  At  the  time  when,  as  the  reader 
has  seen  fix>m  his  own  honey-moon  letters, 
he  was,  with  all  the  good  will  in  die  world, 
imagining  himself  into  happiness,  and  even 
boasting,  in  the  pride  of  his  fancy,  that  if 
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marriage  were  to  be  upon  ieate,  he  would 
glady  renew  his  own  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years, — at  this  very  time,  according  to 
theae  veracious  chroniclers,  he  was  employed 
in  darkly  following  up  the  aforesaid  scheme 
of  revenge,  and  tormenting  his  lady  by  all 
sorts  of  unmanly  cruelties,  —  such  as  firing 
off  pistols  to  frighten  her  as  she  lay  in  bed  >, 
and  other  such  fi-eaks. 

To  the  falsehoods  concerning  his  green- 
room intimacies,  and  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  one  beautiful  actress,  with  whom, 
in  radity,  he  had  hardly  ever  exchanged  a 
sb^e  word,  I  have  abready  adverted  ;  and 
the  extreme  confidence  with  which  this  tale 
was  circulated  and  believed  affords  no  unfidr 
«>ecimen  of  the  sort  of  evidence  with  which 
the  public,  in  fdl  such  fits  of  moral  wrath,  is 
satisfied.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  fiir 
from  my  intention  to  aUe^  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  noble  poet* s  mteroourse  with 
the  theatre,  he  was  not  sometimes  led  into  a 
Uiie  of  acquaintance  and  converse  unbe- 
fitting, if  not  dangerous  to,  the  steadiness 
of  married  life.  But  the  imputations  against 
him  on  this  head  were  (as  far  as  affected  his 
conjugal  character)  not  the  less  imfounded, 
—  as  the  sole  case  in  which  he  afforded  any 
thing  like  real  grounds  for  such  an  accus- 
ation did  not  tdce  place  till  after  the  period 
of  the  separatbn. 

Not  content  with  such  ordinary  and  tan- 
gible chaiges,  the  tongue  of  rumoiu*  was 
enbolden^  to  proceed  still  further;  and, 
presuming  upon  the  mysterious  silence 
maintain^  by  one  of  the  parties,  ventured 
to  throw  out  dark  hints  and  vague  insinu- 
ations, of  which  the  fancy  of  every  hearer 
was  leifl  to  fill  up  the  outhne  as  he  pleased. 
In  consequence  of  all  this  exaggeration,  such 
an  outcry  was  now  raised  against  Lord 
Byron  as,  in  no  case  of  private  life,  per- 

I  For  tliis  story,  howerer,  there  wai  wafuM.  foandatlon, 
that  the  practice  to  which  he  had  aococtomed  himself 
from  boyhood,  of  hating  loaded  piitoU  always  near  him 
at  idgfat,  was  considered  so  strange  a  propensity  as  to  be 
fafl^t4fi^  in  Uiat  list  of  symptoms  (sixteen,  I  beliere,  in 
number},  which  were  submitted  to  medical  opinion,  in 
iwoof  of  his  insanity.  Another  symptom  was  the  emotion, 
almost  to  hysterics,  which  he  had  exhibited  on  seeing 
Keaa  act  Sir  Oilei  Overreach.  But  the  most  plausible 
of  all  the  gromids,  as  he  himself  used  to  allow,  on  which 
tbcae  articles  of  impeachment  against  his  sanity  were 
drawn  up,  was  an  act  of  violence  committed  by  him  on  a 
fiiTOorite  old  watch  that  had  been  his  companion  tnaa 
boyhood,  and  bad  gone  with  him  to  Greece.  In  a  fit  of 
Texation  and  rage,  brou^t  on  by  some  of  those  humiliat- 
ing embarrassments  to  which  he  was  now  almost  daily  a 
prey,  be  foriously  dashed  this  watch  upon  the  hearth, 
and  ground  it  to  pieces  among  the  ashes  with  the  poker. 

s  Of  the  abuse  Uvished  upon  him,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  poem,  published  at  this  time,  will  give  some 
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haps,  was  ever  before  witnessed;  nor  had 
the  whole  amount  of  fiune  which  he  had 
gathered,  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
years,  much  exceeded  in  proportion  the  re- 
proach and  obloquy  that  were  now,  within 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  showered  upon 
him.  In  addition  to  the  many  who,  no 
doubt,  conscientiously  believed  and  repro- 
bated what  they  had  but  too  much  nght, 
whether  viewing  him  as  poet  or  man  of 
fashion,  to  consider  credible  excesses,  there 
were  also  actively  on  the  alert  that  large 
class  of  persons  who  seem  to  hold  violence 
against  the  vices  of  others  to  be  equivalent 
to  virtue  in  themselves,  together  with  all 
those  natural  haters  of  success  who,  having 
long  sickened  imder  the  splendour  of  the 
poetf  were  now  enabled,  m  the  guise  of 
champions  for  innocence,  to  wrefdc  their 
spite  on  the  man.  In  every  various  form  of 
paragraph,  pamphlet,  and  caricature,  both 
his  character  and  person  were  held  up  to 
odium' ; — hardly  a  voice  was  raised,  or  at 
least  listened  to,  in  his  behalf;  and  though 
a  few  faithful  fiiends  remained  unshaken  by 
his  side,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  stemming 
the  torrent  was  felt  as  well  by  them  as  by 
himself,  and,  after  an  effort  or  two  to  gain 
a  fair  hearing,  they  submitted  in  mleoce. 
Among  the  few  attempts  made  by  himself 
toward^  confuting  his  calumniators  was  an 
appeal  (such  as  the  following  short  letter 
contains^  to  some  of  those  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  living 
familiarly. 

Lbttbr  235.      TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

<*  March  9ft.  1816. 
"  You  are  one  of  the  few  persons  with 
whom  I  have  lived  in  what  is  called  in- 
timacy, and  have  heard  me  at  times  con- 


'*  From  native  England,  that  endured  too  long 
The  ceaseless  burden  of  his  impious  song ; 
His  mad  career  of  crimes  and  follies  ryn. 
And  grey  hi  vice,  when  life  was  scarce  begun ; 
He  goes,  in  foreign  lands  prepared  to  find 
A  life  more  suited  to  his  guilty  mind : 
Where  other  climes  new  pleasures  may  supply 
For  that  pallM  taste,  and  that  onhaUow'd  eye ;-. 
Wisely  he  seeks  some  yet  untrodden  shore. 
For  those  who  know  him  less  may  priae  him  more.'* 

In  a  rhyming  pamphlet,  too,  entitled,  **A  Poetical 
Epistle  from  Delia,  addressed  to  Lord  Byron,"  the  writer 
thus  charitably  expresses  herself:  — 

'*  Hopeleu  of  peace  below,  and,  shuddering  thought ! 
Far  from  that  Heavoi,  denied,  if  never  sought. 
Thy  light  a  beacon  —  a  reproach  thy  name — 
Thy  memory  *  damn*d  to  everlasthig  ftme,* 
Shunn'd  by  the  wise,  admired  by  fools  alone— 
The  good  shall  mourn  thee— and  the  Muse  dlsofvn*'* 
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versing  on  the  untoward  topic  of  my  recent 
family  disquietudes.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  say  to  me  at  once,  whether  you 
ever  heard  me  speak  of  her  with  disrespect, 
with  unkindness,  or  defending  mvself  at  ker 
expense  by  any  serious  imputation  of  any 
description  against  herf  bid  you  never 
hear  me  say  *  that  when  there  was  a  right 
or  a  wrong,  she  had  the  right  f  —  lue 
reason  I  put  these  questions  to  you  or 
others  of  mv  friends  is,  because  I  am  said, 
by  her  and  hers,  to  have  resorted  to  such 
means  of  exculpation. 

•*  Ever  very  truly  yours. 

In  those  Memoirs  (or,  more  properly, 
Memoranda)  of  the  noble  poet,  which  it 
was  thought  expedient,  for  various  reasons, 
to  sacrifice,  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  his  mar- 
riage, from  the  first  proposal  to  the  lady  till 
his  own  departure,  afler  the  breach,  fix>m 
England.  In  truth,  though  the  title  of 
"  Memoirs,**  which  he  himself  sometimes 
gave  to  that  manuscript,  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  complete  and  r^ular  piece  of  biography, 
it  was  to  this  particular  portion  of  nis  life 
that  the  work  was  principally  devoted; 
while  the  anecdotes,  naving  reference  to 
other  parts  of  his  career,  not  only  occupied 
a  very  disproportionate  space  in  its  pages, 
but  were  most  of  them  such  as  are  found 
rq)eated  in  the  various  Journals  and  other 
MSS.  he  lefl  behind.  The  chief  charm, 
indeed,  of  that  narrative,  was  the  melan- 
choly playfulness  —  melancholy,  from  the 
wounded  feeling  so  visible  through  its 
pleasantry  —  with  which  events  unim- 
portant and  persons  uninteresting,  in  almost 
every  respect  but  their  connection  with 
tftfch  a  man's  destiny,  were  detailed  and  de- 
scribed in  it.  Frank,  as  usual,  throughout, 
in  his  avowal  of  his  own  errors,  and  gene- 
rously just  towards  her  who  was  his  fdlow- 
sufferer  in  the  strife,  the  impression  his  re- 
cital left  on  the  minds  of  all  who  perused  it 
was,  to  say  the  least,  fitvourable  to  him ;  — 
thoujgh,  upon  the  whole,  leading  to  a  per- 
suasion, which  I  have  already  intimated  to 
be  my  own,  that,  neither  in  kind  nor  degree, 
did  the  causes  of  disunion  between  the 
parties  much  differ  fi-om  those  that  loosen 
the  links  of  most  such  marriages. 

"With  respect  to  the  detaus  themselves, 
thou^  all-important  in  his  own  eyes  at  the 
time,  as  being  connected  with  the  subject 
that  superseded  most  others  in  his  thoughts, 
the  interest  they  would  possess  for  others, 
now  that  theu*  first  zest  as  a  subject  of  scan- 
flal  18  gone  by,  and  the  greater  number  of 
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the  persons  to  whom  the^r  rdate  fisrgotten, 
would  be  too  slight  to  justify  me  in  entering 
upon  them  more  particularly,  or  running  the 
risk  of  anv  offence  that  might  be  iniBicted  by 
their  disclosure.  As  far  as  the  character  of 
the  illustrious  subject  of  these  paces  is  coi>- 
cemed,  I  feel  that  Time  and  Asdce  are 
doing  far  more  in  its  favour  dian  could  be 
effected  by  any  such  gossiping  details.  Durii^ 
the  lifetime  of  a  man  of  gemus,  the  worid  is 
but  too  much  inclined  to  judge  of  him  rather 
by  what  he  wants  than  by  wmit  he  posaeaaes, 
and  even  where  conscious,  as  in  the  present 
case,  that  his  defects  are  amon^  the  sources 
of  his  greatness,  to  require  of  him  unreason- 
ablv  the  one  without  the  other.  If  Pope 
had  not  been  splenetic  and  irritable,  we 
should  have  wanted  his  Satires ;  and  an 
impetuous  temperament,  and  passioiia  nn- 
tamed,  were  indimensable  to  tne  conform- 
ation of  a  poet  uke  Byron.  It  is  by  pos- 
terity only  tnat  full  justice  is  renderea  to 
those  who  have  paid  such  hard  penalties  to 
reach  it.  The  dross  that  had  once  hang 
about  the  ore  drops  away,  and  the  infirmities, 
and  even  miseries,  of  genius  are  forgotten  in 
its  greatness.  Who  now  asks  whether  Dante 
was  right  or  wrong  in  his  matriroooial  di^ 
ferences  ?  or  by  how  many  of  those  whose 
fimcies  dwell  fondly  on  his  Beatrice  is  eren 
the  name  of  his  Gemma  Donati  renien»- 
bered? 

Already,  short  as  has  been  the  inter- 
val since  Lord  Byron's  death,  the  charitdile 
influence  of  time  in  softening,  if  not  re- 
scinding, the  harsh  judgments  of  the  world 
against  genius  is  visible.  The  utter  unrea- 
sonableness of  trying  such  a  character  by 
ordinary  standards,  or  of  expecting  to  find 
the  materials  of  order  and  nappiness  in  a 
bosom  constantly  heaving  fbith  fincnn  its 
depths  such  **  lava  floods,**  is  —  now  that  his 
spirit  has  passed  from  among  us  —  felt  and 
acknowledged.  In  reviewing  the  circum- 
stances of  his  marriage,  a  more  even  scale  of 
justice  is  held ;  and  while  every  tribute  of 
sympathy  and  commiseration  is  accorded  to 
her,  who,  unluckily  for  her  own  peace,  be- 
came inolved  in  such  a  destiny, —  who,  with 
virtues  and  attainments  that  would  have 
made  the  home  of  a  more  ordinary  man 
happy,  undertook,  in  evil  hour,  to  ''turn 
and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus,**  and  but  failed 
where  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
fittest  for  such  a  task  would  have  succeeded, 
—  full  allowance  is,  at  the  same  time,  made 
for  the  great  martyr  of  genius  himadf,  whom 
so  many  other  causes,  beside  that  restless 
fire  within  him,  concurred  to  unsettle  in 
mind  and  (as  as  he  himself  feelingly  ex- 
presses it)  **  disqualify  for   comfort ;  **  — 
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whose  doom  it  was  to  be  either  thus  or  less 
great,  and  whom  to  have  tamed  might  have 
been  to  eitingiiish  ;  there,  never,  perhaps, 
having  existed  an  individual  to  whom,  whe- 
ther as  author  or  man,  the  following  line  was 
more  applicable :  — 

**  Si  non  errAsseC,  fecent  lUe  minus."  i 

While  these  events  were  going  on,  — 
events  of  which  his  memoir  and  heart  bore 
painfully  the  traces  through  the  remainder 
of  his  short  life, — some  occurrences  took 
place,  connected  with  his  literary  history,  to 
which  it  is  a  relief  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  reader  from  the  distressing  subject  that 
has  now  so  long  detained  us. 

The  letter  tmit  follows  was  in  answer  to 
one  recdved  from  Mr.  Murray,  in  which 
that  gentleman  had  inclosed  him  a  draft 
for  a  wousand  guineas  for  the  copyright  of 
his  two  poems.  The  Si^e  of  Corinth  and 
Parisina:  — 

LsimSSe.       TO  MR.  IfURRAY. 

«<Janiur73.1816. 

**  Your  offer  is  SbenU  in  the  extreme,  (you 
see  I  use  the  word  to  you  and  ^you,  though 
I  would  not  consent  to  your  usmg  it  of  your- 
self to  Mr.  Dallas,)  and  much  more  than  the 
two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth ;  but  I 
cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not.  You  are  most 
welcome  to  them  as  additions  to  the  collected 
volumes,  without  any  demand  or  expectation 
on  my  part  whatever.  But  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  their  separate  publication.  I  do  not 
like  to  risk  any  fame  (whether  merited  or 
not),  which  I  have  been  fiivoured  with,  upon 
compositions  which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  at 
an  equal  to  my  own  notions  of  what  they 
should  be,  (and  as  I  flatter  mvself  some  have 
been,  here  and  there,)  though  they  may  do 
very  well  as  thines  without  pretension, 
to  add  to  the  publication  with  the  lighter 
pieces. 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  the  handwriting  was 
a  favourable  omen  of  the  morale  of  the  piece : 
but  you  must  not  trust  to  that,  for  my  copy- 
ist *  would  write  out  any  thing  I  desired 
in  all  the  ignorance  of  innocence  —  I  hope, 
however,  in  this  instance,  with  no  great  peril 
to  ^ther. 

P.  8.  —  I  have  inclosed  your  draft  torn, 
for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way  —  I  wish 
you  would  not  throw  temptation  in  mine. 
It  18  not  from  a  disdain  of  the  universal  idol, 
nor  from  a  present  superfluity  of  his  trea^ 
sures,  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to 


I  H«dheDoCtfrrvtf,hehad&rIeuachier6d. 
^V^becopjiat  wm Lady  Byron.] 
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worship  him ;  but  what  is  ri^t  is  right,  and 
must  not  yield  to  circumstances." 

Notwithstanding  the  ruinous  state  of  his 
pecuniary  affairs,  the  resolution  which  the 
poet  had  formed  not  to  avail  himself  of  the 

Erofits  of  his  woriis  still  continued  to  be 
eld  sacred  by  him ;  and  the  sum  thus  of- 
fered for  the  copyright  of  The  Siege  of  Co- 
rinth and  Parisma  was,  as  we  see,  refused, 
and  left  untouched  in  the  publisher's  hands. 
It  happened  that,  at  thb  tune,  a  well-known 
and  eminent  writer  on  political  science  ^  had 
been,  by  some  misfortune,  reduced  to  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment;  and  the  circum- 
stance having  become  known  to  Mr.  Rogers 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  it  occurred  to 
them  that  a  part  of  the  sum  thus  unappro- 
priated by  lK>rd  Byron  could  not  be  better 
bestowed  than  in  relieving  the  necessities  of 
this  gentleman.  The  suggestion  was  no 
sooner  conveyed  to  the  noble  poet  than  he 
proceeded  to  act  upon  it ;  and  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Rogers  refers  to  his  inten- 
tions :  — 

Lirm  987.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

**  F«bniary  90. 1816. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  hastily  this  morning  by 
Murray,  to  say  that  I  was  elad  to  do  as 
Mackintosh  and  you  suggested  about  Mr.  *  * 
[Gbdwin].  It  occurs  to  me  now,  that  as  I 
have  never  seen  Mr.  *  *  but  once,  and  con- 
sequently have  no  claim  to  his  acquaintance, 
that  you  or  Sir  James  had  better  arranse  it 
with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  least 
offensive  to  his  feelinp,  and  so  as  not  to 
have  the  appearance  of  officiousness  nor  ob- 
trusion on  my  part.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  do  this,  as  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
do  any  thing  by  him  that  may  be  deemed 
indelicate.  The  sum  Murray  offered  and 
offers  was  and  is  one  thousand  and  fifty 
pounds :  —  this  I  refused  before,  because  I 
thought  it  more  than  the  two  things  were 
worth  to  Murray,  and  from  other  objections, 
which  are  of  no  consequence.  I  have, 
however,  closed  with  M.,  m  conseouence  of 
Sir  James's  and  your  suggestion,  and  propose 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  *  *  in  sucn  a  manner  as  may 
seem  best  to  your  friend, — the  remainder  I 
think  of  for  other  puiposes. 

**  As  Murray  has  offered  the  money  down 
for  the  copyrights,  it  may  be  done  directly. 
I  am  read^  to  sign  and  seed  immediately,  and 
perhaps  it  had  better  not  be  delayed.    I 


s  [Mr.  Godvlii.] 
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shall  feel  very  glad  if  it  can  be  of  any  use 
to  *  *  ;  only  don't  let  him  be  plagued,  nor 
think  himself  obliged  and  all  that,  which 
makes  people  hate  one  another,  &c.  Yours, 
very  truly,  "  B.** 

In  his  mention  here  of  other  "purposes," 
he  refers  to  an  intention  which  he  had  of 
dividing  the  residue  of  the  sum  between  two 
other  gentlemen  of  literary  celebrity,  equally 
in  want  of  such  aid,  Mr.  Maturin  and 
Mr.  *  *  [Coleridge]*  The  whole  design, 
however,  though  entered  into  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  noble  poet, 
ultimately  failed.  Mr.  Murray,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  straits  to  which 
Lord  Byron  lumself  had  been  reduced,  and 
foresaw  that  a  time  might  come  when  even 
money  thus  gained  would  be  welcome  to 
him,  on  learning  the  uses  to  which  the  sum 
was  to  be  applied,  demurred  in  advancing  it, 
—  alleging  tnat,  though  boimd  not  only  by 
his  word  out  his  will  to  pay  the  amount  to 
Lord  Byron,  he  did  not  concdve  himself 
called  upon  to  part  with  it  to  others.  How 
earnestly  the  noble  poet  himself,  though  with 
executions,  at  the  time,  impending  over  his 
head,  endeavoured  to  urge  the  point,  will 
appear  from  the  following  letter :  — 


LRTUt  an.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  February  32. 1S16. 

"  When  the  sum  offered  by  you,  and  even 
pressed  by  you,  was  declined,  it  was  with 
reference  to  a  separate  publication,  as  you 
know  and  I  know.  That  it  was  large,  I 
admitted  and  admit ;  and  that  made  part  of 
my  consideration  in  refusing  it,  till  I  knew 
better  what  you  were  likely  to  make  of  it. 
With  r^ard  to  what  has  passed  or  is  to 
pass,  about  Mr.  Maturin,  the  case  is  in  no 
respect  different  from  the  transfer  of  former 
copyrights  to  Mr.  Dallas.  Had  I  taken  you 
at  your  word,  that  is,  taken  your  monev,  I 
might  have  used  it  as  I  pleased ;  and  it 
could  be  in  no  respect  different  to  you 
whether  I  paid  it  to  a  w— ,  or  a  hospital,  or 
assisted  a  man  of  talent  in  distress.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  seems  this  :  you  offered 
more  than  the  poems  are  worth.  I  said  so, 
and  I  think  so  ;  but  you  know,  or  at  least 

1  The  tale  of  these  books  took  place  the  following 
monUi,  and  they  were  described  in  the  catalogue  as  the 
property  of  '*  a  Nobleman  about  to  leave  England  on  a 
Tour." 

From  a  note  to  Mv.  Murray,  It  would  appear  that  he 
had  been  first  announced  as  gohig  tothe  Morea :  ~ 

"  I  hope  that  the  catalogue  of  the  books,  &c.,  has  not 
been  published  without  my  seeing  it.     I  must  reserve 
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oucht  to  know,  your  own  business  best ; 
and  when  you  recollect  what  passed  betweeo 
you  and  me  upon  pecuniary  subjects  before 
this  occurred,  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  your  imprudence. 

'*  The  things  in  question  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished at  all,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  **  Yours,  &c.* 

The  letter  that  follows  will  pre  some 
idea  of  those  embarrassments  in  his  own 
affairs,  under  the  pressure  of  which  he  could 
be  thus  considerate  of  the  wants  of  others. 

Lbttbe  S89.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  March  CUIC 

"  I  have  received  the  enclosed,  and  beg  you 

to  send  the  writer  immediately  any  thing  of 

mine,  coining  under  the  description  of  his 

request — except    the   'Curse   of  Minerva' 

Sniich  I  disown,  as  stolen  and  published  in 
e  miserable  and  villanous  copy  in  the 
MBsaane) — it  was  not,  and  is  not,  meant  lor 
publication. 

''  I  sent  to  you  to-day  for  this  reason  — 
the  books  you  purchased  are  asain  seiiied, 
and,  as  matters  stand,  had  miu£  better  be 
sold  at  once  by  public  auction,  i  I  wish  to 
see  you  to-morrow  to  return  your  bill  for 
them,  which,  thank  heaven,  is  neither  due 
nor  paid.  77uU  part,  as  &r  as  yo«  are  con- 
cerned, being  settled,  (which  it  can  be,  and 
shall  be,  when  I  see  you  t(Mnorrow,)  I  hare 
no  ftirther  delicacy  about  the  matter.  This 
is  about  the  tenth  execution  in  as  many 
months  ;  so  I  am  pret^  well  hardened  i  but 
it  is  fit  I  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  my  fore- 
fathers' extravagances  and  my  own ;  and, 
whatever  my  &ults  may  be,  I  suppose  tk^ 
will  be  pretty  well  expiated  in  time  —  or 
eternity.  "  Ever,  Ac 

**P.  S.—  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  knew 
nothing  till  this  day  of  the  new  seixttre,  I 
had  released  them  fit>m  former  ones,  and 
thought,  when  you  took  them,  that  th<^ 
were  yours. 

"You  shall  have  your  bill  again  to- 
morrow.** 

During  the  month  of  January,  and  part  of 
February,  his  poems  of  The  Siege  of  Corinth 
and  Parisina  were  in   the  hands   of  the 


several,  and  many  ou^t  not  to  be  printed.  The  adw- 
tlsementisaTerybadooe.  ^amnotgoinf  totiw]ferK«; 
and  if  I  was,  you  might  at  well  adtertiae  a  man  in  Rnuia 

as  going  to  Yarkihire Brer,  Ste,** 

Together  with  the  books  was  sold  an  artide  of  ftraS- 
ture,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mnrrs^, 
namely,  **  a  large  screen  corered  with  portraits  of  actonb 
pugilists,  representations  of  boxing-matchea."  Ac. 
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printers,  and  about  the  end  of  the  latter 
month  made  thdr  appearance.  The  following 
letters  are  the  only  ones  I  find  connected  with 
their  publication. 

LBTinSIO.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  February  8. 1816. 
•*  I  sent  for  *  Marmion'  (which  I  return), 
because  it  occurred  to  me  there  mi^ht  be  a 
resemDiance  between  part  of  '  Parisina'  and 
a  similar  scene  in  Canto  2d  of '  Marmion.*  I 
fear  there  is,  though  I  never  thought  of  it 
before,  and  could  hardly  wish  to  imitate  that 
which  is  inimitable,  i  I  wish  you  would  ask 
Mr.  CKfford  whether  I  ought  to  say  any  thing 
upon  it ;  —  I  had  completed  the  story  on  the 
passage  firom  Gibbon,  which  in  fact  leads  to 
a  like  8cene  naturally,  without  a  thought  of 
the  kind ;  but  it  comes  upon  me  not  very 
comfortably. 

*•  There  are  a  few  words  and  phrases  I 
want  to  alter  in  the  MS.,  and  should  like  to 
do  it  before  you  print,  and  will  return  it  in 
an  hour. 

•*  Yours  ever. 

"  Bn.- 

LirnsMl.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  February  30. 1816. 

*•  To  return  to  our  business — your  epistles 
are  vastly  agreeable.  With  rqgard  to  the 
observations  on  carelessness,  &c,  I  think, 
with  aU  humility,  that  the  gentle  reader  has 
considered  a  rather  uncommon,  and  design- 
edly irregular,  versification  for  haste  and 
negligence.  The  measure  is  not  that  of  any 
of  tli^  other  poems,  which  (I  believe)  were 
aUowed  to  be  tolerably  correct,  accor&ng  to 
Byshe  and  the  fingers — or  ears — by  wMch 
bards  write,  and  readers  reckon.  Great  part 
of  'The  Siege'  is  in  (I  think)  what  the 
learned  call  Anapests,  (though  I  am  not 
sure,  beinff  hdnously  forgetfiil  of  my  metres 
and  my  'uradus,')  and  many  of  the  lines  in- 
tentionally longer  or  shorter  than  its  rhyming 
companion ;   and  rhyme  also  occurring  at 

1  [•«  She  flood,  I  laid,  aU  pale,  and  stm, 
The  UTteg  cause  of  Hugo's  in ; 
Her  eyes  unmored,  bat  ftill  and  wide. 
Vat  once  had  tam*d  to  either  side— 
Nor  ODoe  did  those  sweet  eyelids  dose. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose. 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew — 
And  there  with  glassy  gase  she  stood 
As  ke  wen  in  her  curdled  blood,**  ftc 

ParMM, 
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greater  or  less  intervals  of  caprice  or  conve- 
nience. 

*'  I  mean  not  to  say  that  this  is  right  or 
good,  but  merely  that  I  could  have  been 
smoother,  had  it  appeared  to  me  of  advan- 
ta^ ;  and  that  I  was  not  otherwise  without 
being  aware  of  the  deviation,  though  I  now 
feel  Sony  for  it,  as  I  would  undoubtedly 
rather  please  than  not.  My  wish  has  been 
to  try  at  something  di£Perent  from  my  former 
efibrts  ;  as  I  endeavoured  to  make  them  dif- 
fer fi-om  each  other.  The  versification  of 
*The  Corsair'  is  not  that  of  'Lara;*  nor 
*The  Giaour'that  of*The  Bride;'  Childe 
Harold  is  again  varied  firom  these;  and  I 
strove  to  vary  the  last  somewhat  fi-om  all  of 
the  others. 

**  Excuse  all  this  d — d  nonsense  and  egot- 
ism. The  fact  is,  that  I  am  rather  trying  to 
think  on  the  subject  of  this  note,  than  really 
thinking  on  it.  —  I  did  not  know  you  had 
called ;  you  are  always  admitted  and  welcome 
when  you  choose. 

"  Yours,  &C&C. 

«Bn. 


"P.  8. — You  need  not  be  in  any  appre- 
hension or  grief  on  my  account :  were  I  to 
be  beaten  down  by  the  world  and  its  inherit- 
ors, I  should  have  succumbed  to  many  things 
years  ago.  You  must  not  mistake  my  not 
bidlying  for  dejection  ;  nor  imagine  that  be- 
cause I  feel,  I  am  to  fidnt : — but  enough  for 
the  present. 

"I  am  sorry  for  Sothd^y's  row.  What 
the  devil  is  it  about  ?  I  thought  it  all  set- 
tled ;  and  if  I  can  do  any  thing  about  him  or 
Ivan  still,  I  am  ready  and  willing.  I  do  not 
think  it  proper  for  me  just  now  to  be  much 
behind  tne  scenes,  but  I  will  see  the  com- 
mittee and  move  upon  it,  if  Sothd)y  likes. 

**  If  you  see  Mr.  Sotheby ,  will  you  tell  him 
that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  getting 
Mr.  Sothd)y's  note,  and  have,  I  hope,  done 
what  Mr.  S.  wished  on  that  subject  ?  " 


**  Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  aud  pale. 
That,  bat  her  breatUng  did  not  (Ul, 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  ladu. 
Yon  most  hare  thooght  a  form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  Tory  Ufe,  was  there— 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fiir.'* 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 
1816. 

APPEARANCE  OF  FARE  THEE  WELL,  AND  A 
SKETCH.  —  CLOSE  OF  LORD  BTRON's  LON- 
DON LIFE. — GLEANINGS  OF  HIS  MEMORAN- 
DUM-BOOK.—  DISASTROUS  AND  HUMILI- 
ATING CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH 
HE  TOOK  LEATE  OF  ENGLAND. — DEPART- 
URE FOR  OSTBND. — BRUSSELS. — WATER- 
LOO.—  GENEVA. — COMPLETION  OP  THE 
THIRD  CANTO  OF  CHILDE  HAROLD. — 
LETTERS    TO     MURRAY    AND    ROGERS. — 

DIODATI.  MONODY    ON     SHERIDAN.  — 

JOURNAL  OP    A    TOUR    OF    THE    BERNESE 
ALPS. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  his 
two  celebrated  copies  of  verses,  "  Fare  thee 
weU,"  and  **  A  Sketch  >,"  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  newspapers:  —  and  while  the 
latter  poem  was  generally,  and,  it  must  be 
owned,  justly  condemned,  as  a  sort  of  literary 
assault  on  an  obscure  female,  whose  situation 
ooght  to  have  placed  her  as  much  beneath 
his  satire  as  tne  undignified  mode  of  his 
attack  certainly  raised  her  above  it «,  with 
regard  to  the  other  poem,  opinions  were  a 
good  deal  more  divided.  To  many  it  ap- 
peared a  strain  of  true  conjugal  tenderness, 
a  kind  of  appeal,  which  no  woman  with  a 
heart  could  resist :  while  bv  others,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  mere 
showy  effusion  of  sentiment,  as  difficult  for 
real  feding  to  have  produced  as  it  was  easy 
for  fancy  and  art,  and  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  deep  interests  involved  in  the  subject. 
To  this  latter  opinion,  I  confess  my  own  to 
hare,  at  first,  strongly  inclined ;  and  suspi- 
cious as  I  could  not  help  regarding  the  sen- 
timent that  could,  at  such  a  moment,  indulge 
in  sudi  verses,  the  taste  that  prompted  or 
sanctioned  thear  publication  appeared  to  me 
even  still  more  questionable.  On  reading, 
however,  his  own  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances in  the  Memoranda,  I  found  that  on 
both  points  I  had,  in  common  with  a  large 

Srtion  of  the  public,  done  him  injustice. 
s  there  described,  and  in  a  manner  whose 
sincerity  there  was  no  doubting,  the  swell  of 


>  CSee  Works,  p.  469.] 

*  [  **  Was  this  obtcore  female  tniiooeiit,  or  was  the 
guilty  ?  If  innoceDt,  then  was  there  an  tmhappy  mistake, 
and.  no  matter  vhat  her  rank,  reparadoa  was  due.  If 
gttUtjr.  the  rank  to  which  she  had  been  raised  put  her  on 
a  level  with  Lord  Byron.  Her  situation,  therefore,  if  it 
was  what  he  says  it  was,  and  he  must  hare  known  that 
better  than  any  one,  ought  not  to  hare  placed  her 
bemeatk  his  satire.    And  as  Ibr  an  nndlgntflwl  attack  rais. 


0: 


tender  recollections  under  the  influence  of 
which,  as  he  sat  one  night  musiiif  in  his 
study,  these  stanzas  were  produced, — the 
tears,  as  he  said,  falling  fast  over  the  paper 
as  he  wrote  them.^  Neither,  from  that  account, 
did  it  appear  to  have  been  from  any  wish  or 
intention  of  his  own,  but  through  the  in- 
judicious zeal  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  sof^ 
fered  to  take  a  copy,  that  the  verses  n^et  the 
public  eye. 

The  appearance  of  these  poems  gave  ad- 
ditional violence  to  the  angry  and  inquisi- 
torial feeling  now  abroad  against  him ;  and 
the  title  under  which  both  pieces  were  im- 
mediately announced  by  vanous  publishers, 
as  **  Poems  by  Lord  Byron  on  his  Domestic 
Circumstances,"  carried  with  it  a  suffiaent 
exposure  of  the  utter  unfitness  of  such  themes 
for  rhyme.  It  is,  indeed,  only  in  those  emo- 
tions and  passions  of  which  imagination  forma 
a  predommant  ingredient,  —  such  as  love,  in 
its  first  dreams,  bdbre  reality  has  come  to  em- 
body or  dispel  them,  or  sorrow,  in  its  wane, 
when  b^;inning  to  pass  away  Grom  the  heart 
into  the  mncy, — that  poetry  oufifat  ever  to  be 
employed  as  an  interpreter  of  fe^ng.  For  the 
expression  of  all  those  immediate  affections 
and  disquietudes  that  have  thdr  root  in  the 
actual  realities  of  life,  the  art  of  the  poet,  fitim 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  an  art,  as 
well  as  from  the  coloured  form  in  which  it  is 
accustomed  to  transmit  impressions,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  a  medium  as  false  as  it  ii 
fe^le. 

To  so  very  low  an  M)  had  the  industry  of 
his  assailants  now  succeeded  in  reducing  his 
private  character,  that  it  required  no  small 
degree  of  courage,  even  among  that  class  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  most  tolerant  of 
domestic  irregularities,  to  invite  him  into 
their  society.  One  distinguished  lady  of 
fashion,  however,  ventured  so  &r  as,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  fit>m  England,  to  make 
a  party  for  kim  expressly ;  andnothing  short, 
perhaps,  of  that  high  station  in  society  whidi  ; 
a  life  as  blameless  as  it  is  brilliant  has  secured 
to  her,  could  have  placed  beyond  all  reach 
of  misrepresentation,  at  that  moment,  such  a 
compliment  to  one  marked  with  the  world's  : 
censure  so  deeply.  At  this  assembly  of  Lady  | 
Jerse/s  he  made  his  last  appearance,  pob- 
licly,  in  England  ;  and  the  amusing  account 
given  of  some  of  the  company  in  his  Blemo- 

Ing  the  otjectof  it  o&we  it ~ that  is  a  mistake;  ibrtke 
object  of  an  attack  sinks  under  and  rises  above  it,  not 
according  as  the  attack  is  dignified  or  andlfolfied,  bat 
according  as  it  is  merited  or  unmerited —the  cfaarge  tras 
or  &lse."— Wilson,  1830.] 

3  [The  appearance  of  the  MS.  confirms  this  aooomt  of 
the  drcomstanoes  under  which  it  was  written,  k  Is 
blotted  all  OTor  with  the  marks  of  tear*.] 
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randa,  —  of  the  various  and  characteristic 
ways  in  which  the  temperature  of  their  man- 
ner towards  him  was  affected  by  the  cloud 
tinder  which  he  now  i^peared,  —  was  one 
of  the  passages  of  that  Memoir  it  would  have 
been  most  desirable,  perhaps,  to  have  pre- 
served; though,  from  bemg  a  gallery  of 
sketches,  all  personal  and  many  satirical,  but 
a  small  portion  of  it,  if  any,  could  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  tul  a  time  when  the 
originals  had  long  left  the  scene,  and  any  in- 
terest they  might  once  have  excited  was 
fone  with  themselves.  Besides  the  noble 
ostess  herself,  whose  kindness  to  him,  on 
this  occasion,  he  never  forgot,  there  was  also 
one  other  person  (then  Miss  Mercer,  now  | 
Lady  Keith),  whose  frank  and  fearless  cor-  , 
diahty  to  him  on  that  evening  he  most  grate- 1 
fully  commemorated, — adding,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  still  more  generous  service, 
**  ^e  is  a  high-minded  woman,  and  showed 
me  more  friendship  than  I  deserved  from 
her.  I  heard  also  of  her  having  defended 
me  in  a  large  company,  which  at  thai  time 
required  more  courage  and  firmness  than  most  | 
women  possess.**  ' 

As  we  are  now  approaching  so  near  the 
dose  of  his  London  life,  I  shaU  here  throw 
together  the  few  remaining  recollections  of 
that  period  with  which  the  gleanings  of  his 
Memorandum-book,  so  often  referred  to, 
fimushme. 

•*  I  Hked  the  Dandies ' ;  they  were  alwa^ 
very  civil  to  me,  though  in  general  they  dis- 
liked literary  people,  and  persecuted  and 
m}r8tified  Madame  de  Stael,  Lewis,  Horace 
Twiss,  and  the  like,  damnably.     They  per- 


suaded Madame  de  Stael  that  Alvanley  had 
a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  &c.  &c.,  till  she 
praised  him  to  his  face  for  his  beauty  !  and 
made  a  set  at  him  for  Albertine^,  and  a 
hundred  fooleries  besides.  The  truth  is, 
that,  though  I  gave  up  the  business  early, 
I  had  a  tinge  of  dandyism'  in  mv  mincnity, 
and  probably  retained  enough  of  it  to  con- 
ciliate the  great  ones  at  five-and-twenty.  I 
had  gamed,  and  drunk,  and  taken  my  degrees 
in  most  dissipations;  and  having  no  pedantry, 
and  not  being  overbearing,  we  ran  quietly 
together.  I  knew  them  all  more  or  less,  and 
they  made  me  a  member  of  Wader's  (a  su- 
perb club  at  that  time),  being,  I  take  it,  the 
only  literary  man  (except  two  others,  both 
men  of  the  world,  Moore  and  Spenser)  in 
it.  Our  masouerade^  was  a  grand  one ;  so 
was  the  dandy-ball  too,  at  the  Argyle,  but 
that  (the  latter)  was  given  by  the  four  chiefs, 
Brummel,  fiCldmay,  Alvaniey,  and  Pierre- 
point,  if  I  err  not. 

"  I  was  a  member  of  the  Alfred,  too, 
being  elected  while  in  Greece.  It  was  plea- 
sant; a  little  too  sober  and  literary,  and 
bored  &  with  Sotheby  and  Sir  Francis  D*Iver- 
nois;  but  one  met  Peel,  and  Ward,  and 
Valentia,  and  many  other  pleasant  or  known 
people;  and  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  a 
decent  resource  in  a  ramy  day,  in  a  dearth 
of  parties,  or  parliament,  or  in  an  empty 
season. 

<*  I  belonged,  or  belong,  to  the  following 
clubs  or  societies :  —  to  the  Alfred ;  to  the 
Cocoa  Tree^ ;  to  Watier's  ;  to  the  Union  ; 
to  Racket's  (at  Brighton)  ;  to  the  Pugilistic ; 
to  the  Owls,  or  "Fly-by-night;"  to  the 
Cambridge  Whic  Qub  ;  to  the  Harrow  Club, 
Cambridge ;  and  to  one  or  two  private  clubs ; 


>  [  **  Oar  present  ephemeral  *  dantfy*  it  akin  to  the 
*wuieaKr<mi*  of  my  earlier  dayi.  The  expreuion  hai 
become  dairical  by  the  use  of  it  in  ooe  of  Lord  Byron's 


**  *  But  I  an  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person, 
A  broken  Dandy  lately  on  my  traTels.'  ** 

Glbnbertib,  1822.] 
s  [  **  *  Libertine/  as  Brummel  baptised  her,  though  the 
pcwr  gfrl  was  and  is  as  correct  as  maid  or  wife  can  be ; 
and  Tery  amiaUe  withal.".  1/5.] 

*  Petrarch  was,  It  appears,  also  In  his  youth,  a  Dandy. 
«*BecoIleet,**  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  **thetfane 
when  we  wore  white  habits,  on  which  the  least  spot,  or  a 
plait  iU  placed,  would  have  been  a  subject  of  grief  i  when 
oar  shoes  were  so  tight  we  suAred  martyrdom,"  ftc. 

4  To  this  masquerade  he  went  In  the  habitof  a  Caloyer, 
or  Eastern  mook,— a  dress  particularly  well  calctilated 
to  set  off  the  beauty  of  his  fine  countenance,  which  was 
aeoordingly,  that  ni^t,  the  subject  of  general  admiratioa. 

•  [The  Alfred  Club  was  established  in  Albemarie 
Street,  in  1806.  **  The  AUVed,  like  all  other  clubs,  was 
■Rich  haunted  with  boarf'  tusky  monsters,  which  de- 
list to  range  wh«re  men  most  do  congregate ;  as  they 
an  kept  at  the  qiear's  point  pretty  much  in  prirate  so. 
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dety.  A  boar,  or  bore,  is  always  remarkable  fbr  some- 
thing respectable ;  such  as  wealth,  character,  hi^  birth, 
acknowledged  talent— or,  in  short,  for  something  that 
fcHrblds  people  to  turn  him  out  by  the  shoulders,  or  in 
other  words  to  cut  him  dead.  Much  of  this  reipeotability 
is  supplied  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging  to  a 
society  of  dubbisU  within  whose  districto  the  boar  ob- 
tains free  warren  and  may  wallow  or  grunt  at  pleasure. 
Old  stagers  in  the  club  know  and  avoid  the  fitted  comer 
and  arm  chair  which  he  haunts ;  but  he  often  rushes  from 
his  lair  on  the  unexperienced."—  Waltbb  Soorr :  MS,} 
0  [In  St.  James's  Street;  one  of  the  oldest  dubs 
in  London.  It  is  thus  described  by  Gibbon,  in  1762 :  — 
'*  This  respectable  body,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
being  a  member,  ailbrds  every  evening  a  sight  truly  Eng- 
lish. Twenty  or  thirty,  perhaps,  of  the  flrat  men  in  the 
kingdom,  in  point  of  fortune  and  ikshion,  supping  at 
litUe  tables  covered  wiUi  a  napkin,  in  the  middle  of  a 
cofRse-room,  upon  a  bit  (tf  cold  meat,  or  a  sandwich,  and 
drinking  a  glass  of  punch.  At  present  we  are  ftill  of 
king's  cobnsdlors  and  lords  of  the  bed-Hrhamber ;  who, 
having  jumped  into  the  ministry,  make  a  very  singular 
Medley  of  their  old  prindples  and  language  with  their 
modem  ones."—  Mite.  Workt^  vol.  i.  p.  154.3 
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to  the  Hampden  (political)  Club ;  and  to 
the  Italian  Carbonari,  &€.  &c,,  *  though  last, 
not  least,'  I  got  into  all  these,  and  never 
stood  for  any  other  —  at  least  to  my  own 
knowledge.  I  declined  beins  proposed  to 
several  others,  though  pressed  to  stand  can- 
didate." 

** When  ImetH««L**  [Hudson 
Lowe],  the  gaoler,  at  Lord  Holland's,  before 
he  sailed  for  St.  Helena,  the  discourse  turned 
upon  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  asked  him 
whether  the  dispositions  of  Napoleon  were 
those  of  a  great  general?  He  answered, 
disparagingly,  *  that  they  were  very  simpie,* 
I  had  dways  thought  that  a  degree  of  sim- 
plicity was  an  ingredient  of  greatness." 

**  I  was  much  struck  with  the  simplicity 
of  6rattan*s  manners  in  private  life ;  they 
were  odd,  but  they  were  natural.  >  Curran 
used  to  take  him  off,  bowing  to  the  very 
ground,  and  *  thanking  Gk>d  that  he  had  no 
peculiarities  of  gesture  or  appearance,*  in  a 
way  irresistibly  ludicrous ;  and  ♦  ♦  [Rogers] 
used  to  call  him  a '  Sentimental  Harlequm.'  " 

**  Curran !  Curran's  the  man  who  struck 
me  most.  ^  Such  imagination  I  there  never 
was  any  thing  like  it  that  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.  His  published  life  —  his  published 
speeches,  give  you  no  idea  of  the  man  — 
none  at  aU.  He  was  a  machine  of  imagin- 
ation, as  some  one  said  of  Piron  that  he 
was  an  epigrammatic  machine. 

1  ["  There  U  nobody  so  odd,  so  gentle,  ind  so  admfr- 
bM«  ;  hit  SATingt  are  not  to  be  separated  from  his  manner. 
PlnnkeC  nerer  addresses  Grattan  without '  Sir,*  with  a 
respectAil  Tolce.  This  mark  of  respect,  or  almost  re- 
Terence,  is  c<Hnmon  amongst  the  Irish,  and  certainly  most 
amply  diib  to  this  amiable  and  Tenerable  person.**  —  Sir 
J.  MACKnrroflB.  1818.] 

s  In  his  Memoranda  there  were  equally  enthusiastic 
praises  of  Curran.  **  The  riches,"  said  he,  "  of  his  Irish 
imagination  were  exhaustless.  I  hare  heard  that  man 
■peak  more  poetry  than  I  have  erer  seen  written,— though 
I  saw  him  seldom  and  but  occasi<»ially.  I  saw  hbn  pre- 
sented to  Madame  de  Stael  at  Mackintosh's ; — it  was  the 
grand  confluence  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  and 
and  they  were  both  so  d— d  ugly,  that  I  could  not  help 
wondering  how  the  best  intellects  of  France  and  Ireland 
oould  hare  taken  up  respectirdy  such  residences.'* 

In  another  part,  howerer,  he  was  somewhat  more  lair 
to  Madame  de  Stael's  personal  appearance :— "  Her  figure 
was  not  bad  I  her  legs  tolerable ;  her  arms  good.  Al- 
together, I  can  concdTe  her  having  been  a  desirable 
woman,  allowing  a  little  imagination  for  her  soul,  and  so 
forth.    She  would  have  made  a  great  man.** 

S[When  Charles  Mathews  first  began  to  imitate 
CurraninDublin— in  society  I  mean— Curran  sent  for 
him,  and  said,  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  **  Bfr. 
Mathews,  you  are  a  first-rate  artist ;  and  staioe  you  are  to 
do  my  ptotore,  pray  allow  me  to  give  you  a  sitting.'* 
ETery  one  knows  how  admirably  Mathews  succeeded  in 
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"  I  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of  Curran  — 
only  in  1813 ;  but  I  met  him  at  home  (for 
he  used  to  call  on  me),  and  in  society,  at 
Mackintosh's,  Holland  House,  &c.  &c, ;  and 
he  was  wonderful  even  to  me,  who  had  seen 
many  remarkable  men  of  the  time.**  ^ 

*'  Baillie  (commonly  called  long  BaiUie,  a 
very  clever  man,  but  odd)  complain^  to  our 
friend  Scrope  B.  Davies,  in  riding,  that  he 
had  a  stitch  in  his  side.  '  I  don't  wonder  at 
it,'  said  Scrope,  *  for  you  ride  like  a  tailor* 
Whoever  had  seen  Baillie  on  horseback, 
with  his  very  tall  figure  on  a  small  nag, 
would  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  repartee." 

''When  Brummel  was  obliged  (by  that 
afiair  of  poor  Meyler,  who  thence  acquired 
the  name  of  *Dick  the  Dandy-killer*  —  it 
was  about  money,  and  debt,  and  all  that)  to 
retire  to  France,  he  knew  no  French,  and 
having  obtained  a  grammar  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  our  friend  Scrope  Davies  was  asked 
what  progress  Brummel  had  made  in  French ; 
he  responded, '  that  Brummel  had  been  stop- 
ped, like  Buonaparte  in  Russia,  by  Uie  Ele- 
ments.**' 

*'  I  have  put  this  pun  into  Beppo  «,  whidi 
is  '  a  fair  exchange  and  no  robbery ;'  for 
Scrope  made  his  fortune  at  several  dinnen 
(as  he  owned  himself)  by  repeating  occa- 
sionally, as  his  own,  some  of  the  buffooneries 
with  which  I  had  encountered  him  in  the 
morning.**  & 

finishing  the  portraiture  begun  under  tbeae  dieuiuatancea. 
No  one  was  more  aware  of  the  truth  of  the  repreeeotatka 
than  Curran  hhnselC    In  his  latter  and  feeble  dmjt  he 
was  riding  In  Hyde  Park  one  morning,  bowed  down  orcr 
the  saddle  and  utterly  dejected  in  his  air.      Mathews 
happened  to  observe  and  saluted  him.    Coma  stopped 
his  horse  for  a  moment,  squeesed  Charles  by  the  head, 
and  said,  in  that  deq>  whisper  which  the  comedian  ao  ex- 
quisitely mimicked,  **  Don*t  speak  to  me,  my  dear— 
you  are  the  only  Curran  now.*'—  Lockhakt.] 
*  ["  Crush*d  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor. 
Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 
Stopp'd  by  the  elemeniit  like  a  whaler,  or 
A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  gnmmar.** 

ITor**,  p.  IMk]  I 

>['*  Byron  occasionally  said  what  are  called  good 
things,  but  never  studied  for  them.    They  came  naturally  ' 
and  easily,  and  mixed  with  the  comic  or  the  serlou  as  | 
it  happened.    A  professed  wit  is  of  kll  earthly  eompa&ioss 
the  most  intolerable.     He  is  like  a  schoolboy  wttk  his  | 
pockets  stulIU  with  crackers.'*—  WALTxa  Scott  :  MS.     j 

**  No  first-rate  author  was  ever  what  one  undentandstf  | 
9l great  conversational  wit.  Swift's  wit  incommon  society 
was  either  the  strong  sense  of  a  wooderfhl  man  uncon- 
sciously exerting  his  powers ;  or  that  of  the  same  being 
wilftillyunbendiitg,  wilftilly  In  ikct  degrading  himself.  Who 
ever  heard  of  any  fame  for  oooversatioaal  wit  Ungcrtaf 
over  the  memory  of  a  Shakspeare,  a  MilUm,  —  even  of 
a  Dryden  or  Pope?    Johnson  Is,  perhaps,  a  aoUtary  ex- 
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"  Sotheby  is  a  jgood  man,  rhymes  well  (if 
not  wisely),  but  is  a  bore.  He  seizes  you 
by  the  button.  One  nisht  of  a  rout,  at  Mrs. 
Hope's,  he  had  fastened  upon  me,  notwith- 
standing my  symptoms  of  manifest  distress, 
(  for  I  was  in  love,  and  had  just  nicked  a  minute 
when  neither  mothers,  nor  husbands,  nor 
rivals,  nor  gossips,  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  wi^b^uitiml  as  the  statues  of  the  eal- 
kry  where  we  stood  at  the  time,)  —  Some- 
by,  I  say,  had  seized  upon  me  by  the  button 
and  the  heart-strinfs,  and  spared  neither. 
William  Spencer,  who  likes  mn,  and  don't 
dislike  mischief  saw  my  case,  and  coming 
up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
pathetically  bade  me  fiireweU;  'for,'  said 
ne, '  I  see  It  is  all  over  with  you.'  Sotheby 
then  went  away.    Sic  me  serwwU  ApoUoJ* » 

**  I  remember  seeing  Blucher  in  the  Lon- 
don assemblies,  and  never  saw  any  thing  of 
his  age  less  venerable.  With  the  voice  and 
manners  of  a  recruiting  sergeant,  he  pre- 
tended to  the  honours  of  a  hero,  — just  as  if 
a  stone  could  be  worshipped  b^i^ause  a  man 
had  stumbled  over  it." 

We  now  approach  the  close  of  this  event- 
ful period  of  ms  history.  Li  a  note  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  written^  a  short  time  before  hk  de- 
parture for  Ostend«,  he  says,  —  **  My  sister 
IS  now  with  me,  and  leaves  town  to-morrow : 
we  shall  not  meet  again  for  some  time,  at  all 
events  —  if  ever  ;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  trust  to  stand  excused  to  you  and 
Bfr.  Sheridan  for  being  unable  to  wait  upon 
him  this  evening." 

This  was  his  last  interview  with  his  sister, 
—  almost  the  only  person  from  whom  he 
now  parted  with  regret ;  it  being,  as  he  said, 
doubtful  which  had  eiven  him  most  pain,  the 
enemies  who  attacked  or  the  friends  who 
condoled  with  him.  Those  beautiful  and 
most  tender  verses,  "Though  the  day  of 
my  destiny's  over,"  were  now  his  parting 
tribute  to  hers  who,  through  all  this  bitter 
trial ,  had  been  his  sole  consolation ;  and, 
though  known  to  most  readers,  so  expressive 
are   they  of  his  wounded  feelings  at  this 

eeptioD.  More  ahame  to  him  !  He  was  the  moit  indo- 
lent grea  man  that  erer  lived,  and  threw  away  fn  his 
talk  ipore  than  he  ever  took  pains  to  embalm  in  his  writ- 
ings. It  is  true  that  Boswell  has  in  a  great  measnre  coun- 
teracted all  this.  But  hero  is  no  defence.  Few  great 
men  can  expect  to  have  a  Boswell,  and  none  ought  to 
wish  to  have  one,  far  less  to  tnut  to  having  oae.  A  man 
should  not  keep  fine  clothes  locked  up  in  his  chest,  only 
that  his  valet  may  occasionally  show  off  in  them  :  no,  nor 
yet  strut  about  in  them  in  his  chamber  but  that  his  valet 
may  puff  hfan  and  his  finery  abroad.  What  might  not  he 
hare  done  who  wrote  Rauelas  in  the  evenings  of  eight 
days  to  get  money  enough  for  his  mother's  ftmeral  ex- 
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crisis,  that  there  are  few,  I  think,  who 
will  object  to  seeing  some  stanzas  of  them 
here. 

**  Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shivered, 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain~  It  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contenan-- 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me— 

Tls  of  tik«e  that  I  think  —  not  of  them. 

**  Thou^  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me ; 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake  i 
Though  lov'd,  thou  foreborest  to  grieve  me  t 

Though  slandw'd,  thou  never  couldst  shake  i 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  mft; 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly ; 
Though  watchAil,  'twas  not  to  deflune  me ; 

Nor  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

**  From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perlsh'd. 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherish'd 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all  : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springtaig» 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  atree, 
And  a  Urd  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  sphit  of  thee,'* 

On  a  scrap  of  paper,  in  his  handwriting, 
dated  April  14.  1816,  I  find  the  following 
list  of  his  attendants,  with  an  annexed  out- 
line of  his  projected  tour : — "  Servants j 

Berger,  a  Swiss,  William  Fletcher,  and  Ro- 
bert Rushton  —  John  William  PoUdori, 
M.D.  —  Switzerland,  Flanders,  Italy,  and 
(perhaps)  France."  The  two  English  ser- 
vants. It  will  be  observed,  were  the  same 
"yeoman"  and  "page"  who  had  set  out 
with  him  on  his  youthfiil  travels  in  1809 ; 
and  now, — for  the  second  and  last  time 
taking  leave  of  his  country,  —  on  the  25th 
of  April  he  sailed  for  Ostend. 
^  The  circumstances  under  which  Lord 
Byron  now  took  leave  of  England  were  such 
as,  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  person,  could 
not  be  considered  otherwise  than  disastrous 
and  humiliating.  He  had,  in  the  course 
of  one  short  year,  gone  through  every 
variety  of  domestic  misery: — had  seen  his, 
hearth  eight  or  nine  times  profiwed  by  the 
visitations  of  the  law,  and  been  only  saved 

penses?— As  it  is,  what  has  not  Johnson  done?  Is  it  no- 
thing to  be  the  first  intellect  of  on  agef  And  who  seriously 
talks  even  of  Burke,  as  having  been  more  than  a  clever 
boy  in  the  presence  of  old  Samod  ?  "—  Anon.  M8.2 

1  C*Ink,  For  God's  sake  let's  go,  or  the  bore  will  be  here. 

Come,  come :  niqr,  I'm  off. 
Tra,  Tou  are  rif^t,  and  111  follow ; 

*Tis  high  time  for  z*  Sic  me  servooit  Apollo,*  ** 

The  Blme$t  a  Literary  Edogne:  IForJcs,  p.  609.] 

s  Dated  April  16. 

'  It  will  be  seen,  from  a  subsequent  letter,  that  the  first 
stansa  of  that  most  cordial  of  Farewells,  **  My  boat  is  on 
the  shore,"  was  also  written  at  this  time. 
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from  a  prison  by  the  pnvileges  of  his  rank. 
He  had  alienated,  as  far  as  they  had  ever 
been  his,  the  affections  of  his  wife  ;  and 
now,  rejected  by  her,  and  condemned  by  the 
world,  was  betaking  himself  to  an  exile 
which  had  not  even  the  dignity  of  appearing 
voluntary,  as  the  excommunicating  voice  of 
society  seemed  to  leave  him  no  other  re- 
source. Had  he  been  of  that  class  of 
unfeeling  and  self-satisfied  natures  from 
whose  hard  surface  the  reproaches  of 
others  fall  pointless,  he  might  have  found 
in  insensibility  a  sure  refuge  against  re- 
proach ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same 
sensitiveness  that  kept  him  so  awake  to  the 
applauses  of  mankind  rendered  him,  in 
a  still  more  intense  degree,  alive  to  their 
censure.  Even  the  strange,  perverse  plea^ 
sure  which  he  felt  in  painting  himself 
unamiably  to  the  world  aid  not  prevent 
him  from  being  both  startled  and  pained 
when  the  world  took  him  at  his  word  ; 
and,  like  a  child  in  a  mask  before  a  looking- 
glass,  the  dark  semblance  which  he  had, 
half  in  sport,  put  on,  when  reflected  back 
upon  him  from  the  mirror  of  public  opinion, 
shocked  even  himself. 

Thus  surrounded  by  vexations,  and  thus 
deeply  feeling  them,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  any  other  spirit  but  his  own  would 
have  sunk  under  tne  struggle,  and  lost, 
perhaps  irrecoverably,  that  level  of  self- 
esteem  which  alone  affords  a  stand  against 
the  shocks  of  fortune.  But  in  him, — fur- 
nished as  was  his  mind  with  reserves  of 
strength,  waiting  to  be  called  out,  —  the 
very  intensity  of  the  pressure  brought  re- 
lief by  the  proportionate  re-action  wnich  it 
produced.  Had  his  transgressions  and  frail- 
ties been  visited  with  no  more  than  their 
due  portion  of  punishment,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  very  different  result 
would  have  ensued.  Not  only  would  such 
an  excitement  have  been  insufficient  to 
waken  up  the  new  energies  still  dormant 
in  him,  but  that  consciousness  of  his  own 
errors,  which  was  for  ever  livelily  pre- 
sent in  his  mind,  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  been  left,  undisturbed  by  any 
unjust  provocation,  to  work  its  usual  soften- 
ing ancl,  perhaps,  humbling  influences  on  his 
spirit.  But, — luckily,  as  it  proved,  for  the 
further  triumphs  of  his  genius, — no  such 
moderation  was  exercised.    The  storm  of 


1  In  one  of  hU  lettera  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  declares  it  to  be 
hl»  own  opinion  that  "  an  addiction  to  poetry  is  rery  ge- 
nerally the  result  of  •  an  uneasy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body ;  * 
disease  or  deformity,"  he  adds.  '♦  haTO.becn  the  attend, 
ante  of  many  of  our  best.  Collins  mad—  Chatterton,  / 
think,  mad  — Cowper  mad  — Pope  crooked  —  Milton 
blind,'*  ftc.  ftc. 
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invective  raised  around  him,  so  utterly  out  of 
proportion  with  his  offences,  and  the  base 
calumnies  that  were  every  where  heaped 
upon  his  name,  left  to  his  wounded  pride  no 
other  resource  than  in  the  same  summoniii^ 
up  of  strength,  the  same  instinct  of  resistance 
to  ii\justice,  which  had  first  forced  oat  the 
energies  of  his  youthful  genius,  and  was  now 
destined  to  give  a  still  bolder  and  loftier 
range  to  its  powers. 

It  was,  indeed,  not  without  truth,  said  of 
him  by  Goethe,  that  he  was  inspired  by  the 
Genius  of  Pain ;  for,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  his  a^tated  career,  every  firesh  re- 
cruitment of  his  Guides  was  imbibed  fram 
that  bitter  source.  His  chief  incenttve, 
when  a  boy,  to  distinction  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  mark  of  deformity  on  his  person, 
by  an  acute  sense  of  which  he  was  first 
stung  into  the  ambition  of  being  great.'  As, 
with  an  evident  reference  to  his  own  firte^ 
he  himself  describes  the  feeling, — 

*'  Deformity  is  daring. 
It  is  its  essence  to  o*tertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itsdf  the  equal,  — 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.    There  Is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  moTements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  thfnga 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  itepdame  Nature's  ararioe  at  flrst.'*  * 

Then  came  the  disappointment  of  his 
youthful  passion, —  the  lassitude  and  re- 
morse of  premature  excess, — the  lone  firiend- 
lessness  of  his  entrance  into  life,  and  the 
ruthless  assault  upon  his  first  literary  efforts, 
— all  links  in  that  chain  of  trials,  errors,  and 
sufferings,  by  which  his  great  mind  was  gra- 
duallv  and  painfully  drawn  out ; — all  bear- 
ing their  respective  shares  in  accomplishine 
that  destiny  which  seems  to  have  decr^ 
that  the  triumphal  march  of  his  genius 
should  be  over  the  waste  and  ruins  of  his 
heart.  He  appeared,  indeed,  himsdf  to 
have  had  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  it 
was  out  of  such  ordeals  his  strength  and 
glory  were  to  arise,  as  his  whole  me  was 
passed  in  courting  agitation  and  difficulties ; 
and  whenever  the  scenes  around  him  were 
too  tame  to  furnish  such  excitement,  he 
flew  to  fancy  or  memory  for  "  thorns"  where- 
on to  "  lean  his  breast," 

But  the  greatest  of  his  trials,  as  well  as 
triumphs,  was  yet  to  come.  Hie  last  stace 
of  this  painful,  though  glorious,  course,  m 

<  The  Deformed  Transformed.    Wori^j  p.  904. 

C"  Whosoever,*'  tays  Lord  Bacon,  "hath  any  thing  fixeA 
In  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  alto  a  pw- 
petual  spur  In  himself  to  rescue  and  ddiver  hlmaelf  from 
scorn ;  therefore  all  defimned  persons  an  «streaie  boU.** 
—  Ssn^IV.] 
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which  fresh  power  was,  at  every  step,  wrung 
from  out  his  soul,  was  that  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  his  marriage  and  its  results, — 
without  which,  dear  as  was  the  price  paid 
by  him  in  peace  and  character,  ms  career 
would  have  been  incomplete,  and  the  world 
still  left  in  ignorance  of  the  full  compass  of 
his  genius.  It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  it  was  not  till  his  domestic  cu*cumstances 
began  to  darken  around  him  that  his  fancy, 
wMch  had  long  been  idle,  again  rose  upon 
the  wing, — botn  The  Sieee  of  Corinth  and 
Parisina  having  been  produced  but  a  short 
time  before  the  separation.  How  conscious 
he  was,  too,  that  the  turmoil  which  followed 
was  the  true  element  of  his  restless  spirit, 
may  be  collected  from  several  passages  of 
his  letters  at  that  period,  in  one  of  which 
he  even  mentions  that  his  health  had  become 
all  the  better  for  the  conflict.—"  It  is  odd," 
he  sajrs,  **  but  agitation  or  contest  of  any 
kind  gives  a  rebound  to  my  spirits,  and  sets 
rae  up  for  the  time." 

This  buo^rancy  it  was, — this  irrepressible 
spring  of  mind,  —  that  now  enabled  him  to 
bear  up  not  only  against  the  assaults  of  others, 
but,  wnat  was  still  more  difficult,  against  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  muster 
of  all  his  mental  resources  to  which,  in  self- 
defence,  he  had  been  driven,  but  opened  to  him 
the  yet  undreamed  extent  and  capacity  of  his 
powers,  and  inspired  him  with  a  proud  confi- 
dence that  he  should  yet  shine  down  these 
calumnious  mists,  convert  censure  to  wonder, 
and  compel  even  those  who  could  not  approve 
to  admire. 

The  route_whi£h„il<?  .now  took^^hroi^h 
flankers  and  ^Eythe  Rhine,  Is"' Best  tracecT 


in  his  own  matchless,  verses,  which  leave  a 
polPdon  bl^heirjgtgr^  touch," 

and  lend" to  scenes,  aJready  clothed  with  im- 
fnortaUij?  by  liailiie  "and  by  history,  the  hO 
ISHB  dm  able  associations  of  undying  song. 
Otl'iiis  leavlug  *fJpussels,  an  incident "  oc- 
curred which  would  be  hardlv  worth  re- 
lating, were  it  not  for  the  proof  it  affords  of 
the  malicious  assiduity  with  which  every 
thing  to  his  disadvantage  was  now  caught 
up  and  circulated  in  England.  Mr.  Pryce 
Gordon,  a  gentleman  who  appears  to  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  him  during  nis  short  stay 
at  Brussels,  thus  relates  the  anecdote  :  — 

"  Lord  Byron  travelled  in  a  huge  coach, 
copied  from  the  celebrated  one  of  Napoleon, 
taken  at  Genappe,  with  additions.  Besides 
a  £l  de  repos,  it  contained  a  library,  a  plate- 
chest,  and  every  apparatus  for  dming  in  it. 
It  was  not,  however,  found  sufficiently  capa^ 
cious  for  his  baggage  and  suite;  and  he 


1  [Vaior  Prjco  Gordon.  In  1831,  published  his  ' 
Moal  Memoirs,"  In  two  Tolmnes,  8to.] 
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purchased  a  caleche  at  Brussels  for  his 
servants.  It  broke  down  going  to  Waterloo, 
and  I  advised  him  to  return  it,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  a  crazy  machine ;  but  as  he  had  made 
a  deposit  of  fortv  Napoleons  (certainly 
double  its  value),  the  honest  Fleming  would 
not  consent  to  restore  the  cash,  or  take 
back  his  packing  case,  except  under  a  for- 
feiture of  thirty  Napoleons.  As  his  Lord- 
ship was  to  set  out  the  following  day,  he 
be^ed  me  to  make  the  best  arrangement  I 
could  in  the  afiair.  He  had  no  sooner  taken 
his  departure,  than  the  worthy  selUer  in- 
serted a  paragraph  in  *  The  Brussels  Oracle,' 
stating  'that  the  noble  milor  Anglais  had 
absconded  with  his  caliche,  value  1800 
fipancsl'"» 

In  the  Courier  of  May  13.,  the  Brussels 
account  of  this  transaction  is  thus  copied :  — 

**  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Dutch  Mail,  dated  Brussels,  May  8th  :  —  In 
the  Journal  de  Belgique,  of  this  date,  is  a 
petition  fix>m  a  coacnmaker  at  Brussels  to 
the  president  of  the  Tribunal  de  Premier 
Instance,  stating  that  he  has  sold  to  Lord 
Byron  a  carriage,  &c.  for  1882  francs,  of 
which  he  has  received  847  francs  ;  but  that 
his  Lordship,  who  is  going  away  the  same 
day,  refuses  to  pay  him  the  remaining  1035 
frsuncs ;  he  begs  permission  to  seize  the 
carriage,  &c.  This  being  granted,  he  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  proper  officer,  who  went 
to  signify  the  above  to  Lord  Byron,  and  was 
informed  by  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  that 
his  Lordship  was  gone  without  having  given 
him  any  thing  to  pay  the  debt,  on  which 
the  officer  seized  a  chaise  belonging  to  his 
Lordship  as  security  for  the  amount.'' 

It  was  not  till  the  begmning  of  the  follow- 
ing month  that  a  contradiction  of  this 
falsehood,  stating  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  case,  as  above  related,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  a 
letter  from  Brussels,  signed  "  Pryce  L. 
Gordon." 

Another  anecdote,  of  far  more  interest, 
has  been  furnished  from  the  same  respect- 
able source.  It  appears  that  the  two  first 
stanzas  of  the  verses  relating  to  "Waterloo, 
"  Stop,  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's 
dust^,"  were  written  at  Brussels,  afler  a 
visit  to  that  memorable  field,  and  transcribed 
by  Lord  Byron,  next  morning,  in  an  album 
belonging  to  the  lady  of  the  gentleman  who 
communicates  the  anecdote. 

A  few  weeks  afler  he  had  written  them 
says  the  relater),  the  well-known  artist,  R. 
Keinagle,  a  friend  of  mine,   arrived  in 
Brussels,  when  I  invited  him  to  dine  with 
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me,  and  showed  him  the  lines,  requesting 
him  to  embellish  them  with  an  appropriate 
vignette  to  the  following  passage :  — 

'* '  Here  his  last  flight  the  haughtjr  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore,  with  bloody  beak,  the  fiatal  plain  ; 
Pierced  with  the  shafts  of  banded  nations  through. 
Ambition's  life,  and  labours,  all  were  Tain  — 
He  wears  the  shattered  links  of  the  world's  broken  chain.' 

Mr.  Reinagle  sketched  with  a  pencil  a 
spirited  chained  eagle,  grasping  tne  earth 
with  his  talons. 

"  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  his  Lordship, 
and  mentioned  having  got  this  clever  artbt 
to  draw  a  vignette  to  his  beautiful  lines,  and 
the  liberty  he  had  taken  bv  altering  the 
action  of  the  eagle.  In  reply  to  this,  he 
wrote  to  me,  —  'Reinagle  is  a  better  poet 
and  a  better  omothologist  than  I  am ;  eagles, 
and  all  birds  of  prey,  attack  with  their  talons, 
and  not  with  their  beaks,  and  I  have  altered 
the  line  thus :  — 

**  *  Then  tore,  with  bloodj  talon,  the  rent  plain.* 

This  is,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides  its 

r»etical  justice.'  I  need  hardly  add,  when 
communicated  this  flattering  compliment 
to  the  painter,  that  he  was  highly  grati- 
fied." 

From  Brussels  the  noble  traveller  piumied 
his  course  along  the  Rhine, — a  line  of  road 
which  he  has  strewed  over  with  all  the 
riches  of  poesy ;  and,  arriving  at  Geneva, 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  well-known  hotel, 
Secheron.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  at 
this  place,  he  removed  to  a  villa,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  Diodati,  very  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Lake, 
where  he  established  nis  residence  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer. 

I  shall  now  give  the  few  letters  in  my 
possession  written  by  him  at  this  time,  and 
then  subjoin  to  them  such  anecdotes  as  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  relative  to  the 
same  period. 


1  [**  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  S7th  of 
June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that 
I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page,  in  a  sununer-house  in 
my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several 
turns  in  a  berceath  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which 
commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the 
mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene, 
the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  fh>m  the  waters, 
and  all  nature  was  silent  I  will  notdilsemble  the  first 
emotions  of  Joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  fkvedom,  and,  per- 
haps, the  establishment  of  my  fkme.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humUed,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over 
my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  bad  taken  an  everlasting 
leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  what- 
r  might  be  the  ftiture  date  of  my  History,  the  life  of 
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Lbtte»343.       to  MR.  MURBAT. 

*'  Ouchy,  near  T.ansannf,  June  S7.  iSlSm 

**  I  am  thus  &r  (kept  by  stress  of  weather^ 
on  my  way  back  to  Diodati  (near  Geneva) 
firom  a  vovage  in  my  boat  roimd  the  Lake ; 
and  I  enclose  you  a  sprig  of  GibbotCs  aatda 
and  some  rose4eaves  from  his  garden,  which, 
with  part  of  his  house,  I  have  just  seen. 
You  will  find  honourable  mention,  in  his 
Life,  made  of  this  '  acacia,'  when  he  walked 
out  on  the  night  of  concluding  his  history.  > 
The  garden  and  tuhimeiQunue^  where  he 
composed,  are  neglected,  and  the  last  ut- 
terly decayed ;  but  they  still  show  it  as  his 
'  cabinet,'  and  seem  penectly  aware  of  his 
memory. 

"  My  route  through  Flanders,  and  by  the 
Rhine,  to  Switzerland,  was  all  I  expected, 
and  more. 

**  I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground^ 
with  the  H^loise  before  me  ;  and  am  struck, 
to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express,  with  the 
force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions  and 
the  beauty  of  their  reality. «  Meilleiie, 
Clarens,  and  Vevay,  and  the  Chateau  de  j 
Chillon,  are  places  of  which  I  shall  saj  | 
little,  because  all  I  coul4  say  must  fidl  short 
of  the  impressions  they  stamp. 

'*  Three  days  ago,  we  were  most  neaiiy 
wrecked  m  a  squafi  off  Meillerie,  and  driven 
to  shore.  I  ran  no  risk,  being  so  near  the 
rocks,  and  a  good  swimmer  ;  but  our  party 
were  wet,  and  incommoded  a  good  desL 
The  wind  was  strong  enougji  to  blow  down 
some  trees,  as  we  found  at  landing :  how> 
ever,  all  is  righted  and  right,  and  we  are 
thus  far  on  our  tetum. 

**  Dr.  Polidori  is  not  here,  but  at  Diodati, 
left  behind  in  hospital  with  a  sprained  ankle, 
which  he  acquired  in  tumbling  fix>m  a  wall 
—  he  can't  jump. 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  are  wdl,  and 
have  received  for  me  certain  helms  and 
swords,  sent  from  Waterloo,  which  I  rode 
over  with  pain  and  pleasure. 

**  I  have  finished  a  third  canto  of  GhUde 
Harold  (consisting  of  one    hundred    and 

the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarloos.  I  wfll  add 
two  &cb,  which  hare  sdklom  occurred  in  the  composltkia 
of  six,  or  at  least  of  fire,  quartos.  I.  My  flnt  roogh 
manuscript,  without  any  tntermediate  cofij,  has  been  soft 
to  the  press.  S.  Nota  sheet  has  beat  seen  by  any  hamsa 
eyes,  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer:  the 
fkults  and  the  merits  are  ezdustrely  my  own.'*—  Gikbom'» 
Life,  p.  855.] 

s  [«« The  extreme  freshness  of  the  tradltlooB.  asii  Oe 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  spot,  gave  a  raiM^  to  tha 
fiction  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  It  required  great  pow 
of  genius  to  make  the  assodatloDS  of  a  flctioa  snMi<ri| 
felt  in  this  magnificent  country.**— Sim  Jambs  Macui> 
TOSH :  I4fet  vol.  IL  p.  S98.] 
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seventeen  stanzas),  longer  than  either  of 
the  two  former,  and  in  some  parts,  it  may 
be,  better ;  but  of  course  on  that  I  cannot 
determine.  I  shall  send  it  by  the  first  safe- 
looking  opportunity.    Ever,  SccJ* 

LBTm  MSL       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Diodad,  near  Genera^  July  2S.  1816. 
"  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
Dr.Polidori  received  your  letter;  but  the 
packet  has  not  made  its  appearance,  nor  the 
epistle,  of  which  you  gave  notice  therein. 
I  enclose  you  an  advertisement  >,  which  was 
copied  by  Dr.Polidori,  and  which  appears 
to  be  about  the  most  impudent  imposition 
that  ever  issued  fi-om  Grub  Street.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  all  this 
trash,  nor  whence  it  may  spring,  — '  Odes 
to  St.  Helena,' — *  Farewells  to  England,* 
&c.  &c  ;  and  if  it  can  be  disavowed,  or  is 
worth  disavowing,  you  have  full  authority 
to  do  so.  I  never  wrote,  nor  conceived,  a 
Hne  on  any  thing  of  the  kind,  any  more 
than  of  two  other  things  with  which  I  was 
saddled  —  something  about  '  Gaul,'  and 
another  about  *  Mrs.  La  Valette ; '  and  as  to 
the  '  Lily  of  France,'  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  cel^rating  a  turnip.  On  the  '  Morning  of 
my  Daughters  Birth,'  I  had  other  thines  to 
think  of  than  verses  ;  and  should  never  have 
dreamed  of  such  an  invention,  till  Mr.  John- 
ston and  his  pamphlet's  advertisement  broke 
in  upon  me  with  a  new  light  on  the  crafts 
and  subtleties  of  the  demon  of  printing,  — 
or  rather  publishing. 

"  I  did  hope  that  some  succeeding  lie 
would  have  superseded  the  thousand  and 
one  which  were  accumulated  during  last 
winter.  I  can  forgive  whatever  may  be  said 
of  or  against  me,  but  not  what  they  make 
me  say  or  sing  for  myself.  It  is  enough  to 
answer  for  what  I  have  written ;  but  it  were 
too  much  for  Job  himself  to  bear  what  one 
has  not.  I  stispect  that  when  the  Arab 
Patriarch  wished  that  his  *  enemy  had  written 
a  book,'  he  did  not  anticipate  ms  own  name 
on  the  titl&^age.  I  feel  quite  as  much 
bored  with  this  foolery  as  it  deserves,  and 
more  than  I  should  be,  if  I  had  not  a 
faeadach. 

'*  Of  GlenarvonS  Madamede  Stael  told  me 
(ten  days  ago,  at  Copet)  marvellous  and 


>  Tb» folIowiDg  wu  the adTertiMinent  endoted:  — 

**  Neatly  printed  and  hot-preaied,  2«.  6d. 
'*  Lord  Byron*a  Farewell  to  England,  with  Three  other 
Poems— Ode  to  St.  Helena,  to  My  Daughter  on  her 
Birthday,  and  to  the  LUy  of  France. 
•*  Printed  by  J.  Jobntton,  Cheapdde,  385. ;  Oxford,  9. 
**  llie  abore  beantuyil  Poamc  will  be  read  with  the 
■MMt  llToly  faitereat,  ac  it  is  probable  they  will  be  the  last 
0t  the  author**  that  will  appear  in  England." 


prievous  things  ;  but  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
It  but  the  motto,  which  promises  amiably 
'  for  us  and  for  our  tragedy. '  If  such  be  the 
posy,  what  should  the  ring  be  ?  *  a  name  to 
all  succeeding 3, '  &c.  The  generous  moment 
selected  for  the  publication  is  probably  its 
kindest  accompaniment,  and  —  truth  to  say 
—  the  time  wat  well  chosen.  I  have  not 
even  a  guess  at  the  contents,  except  from 
the  very  vague  accounts  I  have  heard. 

*'  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  egotism  of 
this  letter.  L;  is  not  my  &ult  altogether, 
and  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  drop  the 
subject  when  others  will  allow  me. 

"  I  am  in  tolerable  plight,  and  in  my  last  • 
letter  told  you  what  Ihaicl  done  in  the  way 
of  all  rhyme.  I  trust  that  you  prosper,  and 
that  vour  authors  are  in  good  condition.  I 
should  suppose  your  stud  has  received  some 
increase,  by  what  I  hear.  Bertram  must  be 
a  good  horse ;  does  he  run  next  meeting  ? 
I  hope  you  will  beat  the  Row.  Yours 
alway,  Ac." 

LBTTBB344.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

**  DiodaU,  near  Genera,  July  S9. 1816.^ 

"  Do  you  recollect  a  book,  Mathieson's 
Letters^,  which  you  lent  me,  which  I  have 
still,  and  yet  hope  to  return  to  your  library  ? 
Well,  I  have  encountered  at  Copet  and 
elsewhere  Gray's  correspondent,  that  same 
Bonstetten,  to  whom  I  lent  the  translation 
of  his  correspondent's  epistles,  for  a  few 
days  ;  but  all  he  could  remember  of  Gray 
amounts  to  little,  except  that  he  was  the 
most '  melancholy  and  gentleman-like'  of  all 
possible  poets.  Bonstetten  himself  is  a  fine 
and  very  lively  old  man,  and  much  esteemed 
by  his  compatriots  ;  he  is  also  a  HUeraleur 
of  good  repute,  and  all  his  fiiends  have  a 
mania  of  addressing  to  him  volumes  of 
letters — Mathieson,  Muller  the  historian, 
&c.  &c.  He  is  a  good  deal  at  Copet,  where 
I  have  met  him  a  few  times.  All  there  are 
well,  except  Rocca,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
looks  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health.  Schlegel 
is  in  high  force,  and  Madame  as  brilliant  as 
ever. 

'*  I  came  here  by  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Rhine  route,  and  Basle,  Berne,  Morat, 
and  Lausanne.  I  have  circumnavigated  the 
Lake,  and  go  to  Chamouni  with  the  first  fair 


>  [A  norel  by  Lady  CaroUne  Lamb.    See  Btboniana.] 

>  The  motto  b  from  the  Corsair— 

**  He  left  a  name  to  all  inceeedlng  timet, 
Lfakk'd  with  one  Tirtue  and  a  thousand  crimes.*' 

*  ["  Letters  written  from  Tarious  Farts  of  the  Continent, 
between  the  Years  1785  and  1794."  M.  MaUileson  died 
at  WorUU.  in  Dessau,  1831.] 
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weather  ;  but  really  we  have  had  lately  such 
stupid  mists,  fogs,  and  perpetual  density, 
that  one  would  think  Castlereagh  had  the 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
also  on  his  hands.  I  need  say  nothing  to 
you  of  these  parts,  you  havmg  traversed 
them  already.  I  do  not  think  of  Italy  before 
September.  I  have  read  Glenarvon,  and 
have  also  seen  Ben.  Constant's  Adolphe,  and 
his  preface,  denying  the  real  people.  It  is  a 
work  which  leaves  an  unpleasant  impression, 
but  very  consistent  with  the  consequences  of 
not  being  in  love,  which  is,  perhaps,  as 
disagreeable  as  any  thing,  except  being  so. 
'  I  doubt,  however,  whether  all  such  Uens  (as 
he  calls  them)  terminate  so  wretchedly  as 
his  hero  and  heroine's. 

"  There  is  a  third  canto  (a  longer  than 
either  of  the  former)  of  Childe  Harold 
finished,  and  some  smaller  things, — among 
them  a  story  on  the  Chateau  de  Chillon  ;  I 
only  wait  a  good  opportunity  to  transmit 
them  to  the  grand  Murray,  who,  I  hope, 
flourishes.  "Wiere  is  Moore  ?  Why  is  ne 
not  out  ?  My  love  to  him,  and  my  perfect 
consideration  and  remembrances  to  ail,  par- 
ticularly to  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and  to 
your  Duchess  of  Somerset,  i 

"Ever,  Ac." 

"  P.  S. — I  send  vou  afacsbmlet  a  note  of 
Bonstetten's,  thinking  you  might  like  to  see 
the  hand  of  Gray's  correspondent," 

LSTTBS  245.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Dlodati,  Sept.  S9. 1616. 
"  I  am  very  much  flattered  by  Mr.  GHflbrd's 
good  opinion  of  the  MSS.,  and  shall  be  still 
more  so  if  it  answers  your  expectations  and 
justifies  his  kindness.  I  likea  it  myself,  but 
that  must  go  for  nothing.  The  feehngs  with 
which  most  of  it  was  written  need  not  be 
envied  me.  With  regard  to  the  price,  / 
fixed  noney  but  left  it  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  Mr. 
Shelley,  and  yourself,  to  arrange.  Of 
course,  they  would  do  their  best ;  and  as  to 
yourself,  I  knew  you  would  make  no  diffi- 
culties. But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kinnaird 
perfectly,  that  the  concluding  five  hundred 
should  be  only  conditional ;  and  for  ray  own 
sake,  I  wish  it  to  be  added,  only  in  case  of 
your  selling  a  certain  number,  thai  number  to 
DC  fixed  by  yourself,  I  hope  this  is  fair.  In 
every  thing  of  this  kind  there  must  be  risk  ; 
and  till  that  be  past,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  would  not  willingly  add  to  it,  par- 
ticularly in  times  like  the  present.  And 
pray  always  recollect  that  nothing  could 
mortify  me  more  —  no  failure  on  my  own 


I  rLady  Charlotte  Hnmilton,  second  daughter  of  Ar- 
chibald. nlnUi  Duke  of  Hamilton.    She  died  in  1827.] 
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part  —  than  having  made  you  losebyanj 
purchase  from  me. 

**  The  Monody«  was  written  by  request  of 
Mr.  Kinnaird  for  the  theatre.  I  did  as  w^ 
as  I  could  ;  but  where  I  have  not  my  choice 
I  pretend  to  answer  for  nothing.  Bir. 
Hobhouse  and  mvself  are  just  returned  fiom 
a  journey  of  lakes  and  mountains.  We 
have  been  to  the  Grindelwald,  and  the 
Jungfitui,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Wengen  Alp  ;  and  seen  torrents  of  nioe 
hundred  feet  in  fall,  and  glaciers  <^  all 
dimensions  :  we  have  heard  shepherds'  p^>es, 
and  avdanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds 
foaming  up  fi*om  the  valleys  below  us,  like 
the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  helL  CSiamouni, 
and  that  which  it  inherits,  we  saw  a  month 
ago :  but  though  Mont  Blanc  is  hi^er,  it 
is  not  equal  in  wildness  to  the  Jun^frau, 
the  Eighers,  the  Shreckhom,  and  the  Rose 
Glaciers. 

"  We  set  off"  for  Italy  next  weeL  The 
road  is  within  this  month  infested  with 
bandits,  but  we  must  take  our  chance  and 
such  precautions  as  are  requisite. 

"Ever,&c 

"P.  S. — My  best  remembrances  to  Mr. 
Gifibrd.  Pray  say  all  that  can  be  said  from 
me  to  him. 

"I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Maturin  did  not 
like  Phillips's  picture.  I  thought  it  was 
reckoned  a  good  one.  If  he  had  made  the 
speech  on  die  original,  perhaps  he  would 
have  been  more  readily  forgiven  by  the 
proprietor  and  the  painter  of  the  portrait 
#♦♦,»» 

Lbtteb  246.      TO  MB,  BfURRAT. 

**  Diodati.  Sept.  80. 1SI€. 
"  I  answered  your  obliging  letters  yester- 
day :  to-day  the  Monody  arrived  with  its 
atle-fSLgei  which  is,  I  presume,  a  separate 
pubhcation.    *  The  request  of  a  friend  : '  — 

*'  *  Obliged  bjr  hanger  and  request  of  frieodt.* 


I  will  request  you  to  expunge  that 
unless  you  please  to  add, '  by  a  person  of 
qudity,*  or  *  of  vrit  and  honour  about  town/  [ 
Merely  say,  *  written  to  be  spoken  at  Drury  ! 
Lane.'    To-morrow  I  dine  at  Copet.   Satur<>  j 
day  I  strike  tents  for  Italy.     Tiiis  erenii^ 
on  the  lake  in  my  boat  with  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
the  pole  which  sustains  the  mainsail  slipped 
in  tacking,  and  struck  me  so  violently  oa 
one  of  my  l^  (the  wortt^  luckily)  as  to 
make  me  do  a  fooush  thine,  viz.  tofamt — m 
downright  swoon ;   the  tmng   must   hare 


<  A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan,  which  was 
spoken  at  Drury  Lane  theatre.    [See  Workt^  p.  <03.] 
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jarred  some  nerve  or  other,  for  the  bone  is 
not  ii^ured,  and  hardly  painful  (it  is  six 
hours  since),  and  cost  Mr.  Hobhouse  some 
apprehension  and  much  sprinkling  of  water 
to  recover  me.  The  sensation  was  a  very 
odd  one  :  I  never  had  but  two  such  before, 
once  from  a  cut  on  the  head  from  a  stone, 
several  years  ago,  and  once  (long  ago  also) 
in  falling  into  a  great  wreath  of  snow ;  —  a 
sort  of  grenr  giddiness  first,  then  nothin^ess, 
and  a  total  loss  of  memory  on  beginning  to 
recover.  The  last  part  is  not  disagreeable, 
if  one  did  not  find  it  again. 

"You  want  the  original  MSS.  Mr. 
Davies  has  the  first  fair  copy  in  my  own 
hand,  and  I  have  the  rough  composition 
here,  and  will  send  or  save  it  for  you,  since 
you  wish  it. 

"  With  regard  to  your  new  literary  project, 
if  any  thing  fidls  in  the  way  which  will,  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  suit  you,  I  will 
send  you  what  I  can.  At  present  I  must  lay 
by  a  little,  having  pretty  well  exhausted 
myself  in  what  I  have  sent  you.  Italy  or 
Dalmatia  and  another  summer  may,  or  may 
not,  set  me  off  again.  I  have  no  plans,  and 
am  nearly  as  inmfierent  what  may  come  as 
where  I  go.  I  shall  take  Felicia  Hemans' 
*  Restoration,'  &c.  with  me ;  it  is  a  good 
poem — very. 

'*  Pray  repeat  mv  best  thanks  and  remem- 
brances to  Mr.  Gim>rd  for  all  his  trouble  and 
good  nature  towards  me. 

"  Do  not  fiincy  me  laid  up,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  scrawL  I  teU  you  the  acci- 
dent tor  want  of  better  to  say ;  but  it  is 
over,  and  I  am  only  wondering  what  the 
deuce  was  the  matter  with  me. 

'*  I  have  lately  been  over  all  the  Bernese  Alps 
and  their  lakes.  I  think  many  of  the  scenes 
(some  of  which  were  not  those  usually  fre- 
quented by  the  English)  finer  than  Chamouni, 
i  which  I  visited  some  time  before.  I  have 
been  to  Garens  again,  and  crossed  the  moun- 
tains behind  it :  of  this  tour  I  kept  a  short 
journal  for  my  sister,  which  I  sent  yesterday 
in  three  letters.  It  is  not  all  for  perusal ; 
but  if  you  like  to  hear  about  the  romantic 
part,  she  will,  I  dare  say,  show  you  what 
touches  upon  the  rocks,  &c. 

"  Christabd  —  I  won't  have  any  one  sneer 
at  Christabel :  it  is  a  fine  wild  poem. 

"  Madame  de  Stael  wishes  to  see  the  An- 
tiquary, and  I  am  going  to  take  it  to  her 
to-morrow.  She  has  made  Copet  as  agree- 
able as  society  and  talent  can  make  any  place 
on  earth.  "  Yours  ever,  "  N." 

From  the  Journal  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going letter,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing extracts :  — 
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EXTRACTS  FKOM  A  JOURNAL. 

*•  September  18. 1816* 

"  Yesterday,  September  17th,  I  set  out 
with  Mi*.  Hobhouse  on  an  excursion  of  some 
days  to  the  mountains. 

••  September  17. 

*'  Rose  at  five ;  lef^  Diodati  about  seven, 
in  one  of  the  country  carriages  (a  char-a- 
banc),  our  servants  on  horseback.  Weather 
very  fine ;  the  lake  calm  and  clear ;  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Aiguille  of  Argentieres  both 
very  distinct ;  the  borders  of  the  lake  beau- 
tiful.   Reached  Lausanne    before    sunset ; 

stopped  and  slept  at .    Went  to  bed  at 

nine  :  slept  till  five  o'clock. 

*»  September  18. 

"  Called  by  my  courier ;  got  up.  Hob- 
house walked  on  before.  A  mile  from  Lau- 
sanne the  road  overflowed  by  the  lake  ; 
got  on  horseback  and  rode  till  within  a  roUe 
of  Veray.  The  colt  young,  but  went  very 
well.  Overtook  Hobhouse,  and  resumed  the 
carriage,  which  is  an  open  one.  Stopped  at 
Vevay  two  hours  (the  second  time  I  had 
visited  it) ;  walked  to  the  church  ;  view  from 
the  churchyard  superb ;  within  it  General 
Ludlow's  (the  regicide's)  monument —  black 
marble  —  long  inscription  —  Latin,  but  sim- 
ple ;  he  was  an  exne  two-and-thirty  years 
—  one  of  King  Charles's  judges.  Near  him 
Broughton  (who  read  King  Charles's  sen- 
tence to  Charles  Stuart)  is  buried,  with  a 
queer  and  rather  canting,  but  still  a  republi- 
can, inscription.  Ludlow's  house  shown  ;  it 
retains  still  its  inscription  —  *  Omne  solum 
forti  patria.'  Walked  down  to  the  lake 
side  ;  servants,  carriage,  saddle-horses  —  all 
set  off  and  lefl  us  pUtntes  Id,  by  some  mis- 
take, and  we  walked  on  afler  them  towards 
Clarens  :  Hobhouse  ran  on  before,  and  over- 
took them  at  last.  Arrived  the  second  time 
(first  time  was  by  water)  at  Clarens.  Went 
to  Chillon  through  scenery  worthy  of  I  know 
not  whom  ;  went  over  the  Castle  of  Chillon 
again.  On  our  return  met  an  English  party 
in  a  carriage ;  a  lady  in  it  fiist  asleep  —  fast 
asleep  in  the  most  antinarcotic  spot  in  the 
world  —  excdlent!  I  remember,  at  Cha^ 
mouni,  in  the  very  eyes  of  Mont  Blanc, 
hearing  another  woman,  English  also,  ex- 
claim to  her  party  *  Did  you  ever  see  any 
thing  more  mnU  f — as  if*^  it  was  Highgate, 
or  Hampstead,  or  Brompton,  or  Hayes,  — 
*  Rural  I '  quotha.  —  Rocks,  pines,  torrents, 
glaciers,  clouds,  and  summits  of  eternal  snow 
mr  above  them  —  and  'rural ! ' 

"  After  a  slight    and  short  dinner  we 

visited  the  Ch&teau  de  Clarens ;  an  English 
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woman  has  rented  it  recently  (it  was  not  let 
when  I  saw  it  first)  ;  the  roses  are  gone  with 
their  summer ;  the  family  out,  but  the  ser- 
vants desired  us  to  walk  over  the  interior 
of  the  mansion.  Saw  on  the  table  of  the 
saloon  Blair's  Sermons  and  somebody  else's 
(I  forget  who's)  sermons,  and  a  set  of  noisy 
children.  Saw  all  worth  seeing,  and  then 
descended  to  the '  Bosquet  de  Julie,'  &c.  &c. ; 
our  guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  is  eter- 
nally confounding  with  St.  Ih*eux,  and  mix- 
ing the  man  and  the  book.  Went  again  as 
far  as  Chillon  to  revisit  the  little  torrent 
from  the  hill  behind  it.  Sunset  reflected  in 
the  lake.  Have  to  gjet  up  at  five  to-morrow 
to  cross  the  mountains  on  horseback ;  car- 
riage to  be  sent  romid ;  lodged  at  my  old 
cottage  —  hospitable  and  comfortable  ;  tired 
with  a  loneish  ride  on  the  colt,  and  the  sub- 
sequent jolting  of  the  char-a-banc,  and  my 
scramble  in  the  hot  sun. 

"  Mem.  The  corporal  who  showed  the 
wonders  of  Chillon  was  as  drunk  as  Blucher, 
and  (to  my  mind)  as  great  a  man  ;  he  was 
deaf  also,  and  thinking  every  one  else  so, 
roared  out  the  legends  of  the  castle  so  fear- 
fully thai  U.  got  out  of  humour.  However, 
we  saw  things  firom  the  gallows  to  the  dun- 
geons (the  potence  and  the  cachoU)^  and  re- 
turned to  Clarens  with  more  fi-eedom  than 
belonged  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

**  September  19. 
"  Rose  at  five.  Crossed  the  mountains  to 
Montbovon  on  horseback,  and  on  mules, 
and,  by  dint  of  scrambling,  on  foot  also  ;  the 
whole  route  beautifiil  as  a  dream,  and  now 
to  me  ahnost  as  indistinct.  I  am  so  tired  ; 
— for  though  healthy,  I  have  not  the  strength 
I  possessed  but  a  lew  years  ago.  At  Mont- 
bovon we  break^ted;  aftmeards,  on  a 
steep  ascent  dismounted ;  tumbled  down  ; 
cut  a  finger  open ;  the  baggace  also  got  loose 
and  fell  down  a  ravine,  tiU  stopj^  by  a 
large  tree ;  recovered  baggage  ;  horse  tired 
and  drooping  ;  mount&l  mule.  At  the  ap- 
proach ot  the  summit  of  Dent  Jument  *  dis- 
mounted agpn  with  Hobhouse  and  all  the 
party.  Arrived  at  a  lake  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  mountains  ;  left  our  quadrupeds  with 
a  shepherd,  and  ascended  farther  ;  came  to 
some  snow  in  patches;  upon  which  my  fore- 
head's perspiration  fell  like  rain,  makme  the 
same  mnts  as  in  a  sieve ;  the  chill  of  the 
wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  giddy,  but  I 
scrambled  tiMiand  upwards.    Hobhouse  went 

I  Dent  de  Junan. 

*  [  ■■'«  H»k  !  the  note 

The  natoral  miutc  of  the  moantaln  reed  — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 


to  the  hkhest  pinnacle  ;  I  did  not,  but 
paused  within  a  tew  yards  (at  an  opening  of 
the  cliff).  In  coming  down,  the  guide  tum- 
bled three  times ;  I  fell  a  lau^iing,  and  tum- 
bled too  —  the  descent  luckily  soft,  though 
steep  and  slipporv  :  Hobhouse  also  fell,  hut 
nobody  hurt.  The  whole  of  the  mountains 
superb.  A  shepherd  on  a  very  steep  and 
high  cliff  playing  upon  his  pipe ;  very  dif> 
ferent  horn  Arcadia^  where  I  saw  the  pastors 
with  a  long  musket  instead  of  a  crook,  and 

Eistols  in  their  girdles.  Our  Swiss  shep- 
erd's  pipe  was  sweet,  and  his  tune  agree- 
able. I  saw  a  /row  strayed  ;  am  told  that 
they  often  break  their  necks  on  and  over  the 
crags.  Descended  to  Montbovon  ;  pretty 
scraggy  village,  with  a  wild  river  and  a 
wooden  bridge.  Hobhouse  went  to  fish  — 
caught  one.  Our  carriage  not  come ;  our 
horses,  mules,  &c.  knocked  up ;  oursehres 
fatigued  ;  but  so  much  the  better —  I  shall 
sleep. 

"The  view  fi*om  the  highest  points  of  to- 
day's journey  comprised  on  one  side  the 
greatest  part  of  La&e  Leman  ;  on  the  other, 
the  valleys  and  mountain  of  the  Canton  of 
Fribourg,  and  an  immense  plain,  with  the 
lakes  of  Neuch&tel  and  Morat,  and  all  which 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Ckneva  inherit ; 
we  had  both  sides  of  the  Jura  before  us  in 
one  point  of  view,  with  Alps  in  plenty.  In 
passing  a  ravine,  the  guide  recommeoded 
strenuously  a  quidiening  of  pace,  as  the  stones 
fidl  with  great  rapidity  and  occasional  da- 
mage ;  the  advice  is  excellent,  but,  Hke 
most  good  advice,  impracticable,  the  road 
being  so  rough  that  neither  mules,  nor  man- 
kind, nor  horses,  can  make  any  violent  pro- 
gress. Passed  without  fractures  or  menace 
thereof. 

"  The  music  of  the  cow's  bells  (for  thea-  : 
wealth,  like  the  patriarchs',  is  cattle)  in  the 
pastures,  which  reach  to  a  height  fiir  above 
any  mountains  in  Britain,  and  the  shep- 
herds sl^outinff  to  us  from  crag  to  crag,  and 
playing  on  their  reeds  where  the  steeps 
appeared  almost  inaccessible,  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  realized  all  that  I  luve 
ever  hwd  or  imagined  of  a  pastoral  ex> 
istence*  :  —  much  more  so  thmi  Greece  or 
Asia  Minor,  for  there  we  are  a  little  too 
much  of  the  sabre  and  musket  order,  and  if 
there  is  a  crook  in  one  hand,  you  are  sure 
to  see  a  gun  in  the  other :  —  but  this  was 
pure  and  unmixed  —  solitary,  savage,  and 
patriarchal    As  we  went,  they  plaj^  the 


A  pastoral  fkble— pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mx'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  saonteriof  herd  { 
M7  soul  would  drink  those  •dioee.'* 

Ma^fted^  act  i.  sc  a.  See  ITorftt,  pu  VnJl 
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•  Ranz  des  Vaches  '>  and  other  airs,  by  way 
of  farewell.  I  have  lately  repeopled  my 
mmd  with  nature." 

««  September  90. 

Up  at  six ;  off  at  ei^t.  The  whole  of 
this  day's  journey  at  an  average  of  between 
from  2700  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
Uie  sea.  This  vdlev,  the  longest,  narrowest, 
and  considered  thennestof  the  Alps,  Uttle  tra- 
versed by  travellers.  Saw  the  bridge  of  La 
Roche.  The  bed  of  the  river  very  low  and 
deep,  between  immense  rocks,  and  rapid  as 
anger ; —  a  man  and  mule  said  to  have  tum- 
ble over  without  damage.  The  people  looked 
free,  and  happy,  and  ridi  (which  last  im- 
plies neither  of  the  former)  ;  the  cows 
superb ;  a  buU  nearly  leapt  into  the  char- 
^^banc  —  'agreeable  companion  in  a  post- 
chaise  ;'  goats  and  sheep  very  thriving.  A 
mountain  with   enormous   eladers   to   the 

S'jht — the  Otzgerberg ;  further  on,  the 
ockthom — nice  names — so  sof^ ! — Siock- 
horn,  I  believe,  very  lofliy  and  scraggy, 
patched  with  snow  only ;  no  glaciers  on  it, 
out  some  eood  epaulettes  of  clouds. 

''Passed  the  boundaries,  out  of  Vaud 
and  into  Berne  canton ;  French  exchanged 
for  bad  German;  the  district  famous  for 
cheese,  liberty,  proper^,  and  no  taxes. 
Hobhouse  went  to  fish  —  caught  nohe. 
Strolled  to  the  river ;  saw  boy  and  kid  ;  kid 
followed  him  like  a  dog ;  kid  could  not  get 
over  a  fence,  and  bleated  piteously ;  tned 
myself  to  help  kid,  but  nearly  overset  both 
self  and  kid  mto  the  river.  Arrived  here 
about  six  in  the  evening.  Nine  o'clock  — 
going  to  bed ;  not  tired  UMlay,  but  hope  to 
sleep  nevertheless.'' 

"  September  SI. 
"Off  early.  The  valley  of  Simmenthal 
as  before.  Entrance  to  the  plain  of  Thoun 
very  narrow ;  high  rocks,  wooded  to  the 
top ;  river ;  new  mountains,  with  fine  glaciers. 
Lake  of  Thoun ;  extensive  plain  with  a 
girdle  of  Alps.  Walked  down  to  jhe  Cha- 
teau de  Schadau ;  view  along  the  lake ; 
crossed  the  river  in  a  boat  rowed  by  women. 
Thoun  a  very  pretty  town.  The  whole 
day's  journey  Alpine  and  proud." 

**  September  23. 
**  Left  Thoun  in  a  boat,  which  carried  us 

>  [**  An  air  K)  dear  to  the  Swiu,  that  it  was  forblddeo, 
under  the  pain  of  death,  to  play  it  to  the  troopi ;  at  it 
immediately  drew  tears  firom  them,  and  made  those  who 
beard  it  desert,  or  die  of  what  is  called  la  maladie  dm 
peU-'to  ardent  a  desire  did  it  exdte  to  return  to  their 
country  T'—  Roussbad  I] 

*  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  use  to  which  he  after- 
wards conrerted  these  hasty  memorandums  in  his  sub- 
line drama  of  Manfred. 
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the  length  of  the  lake  in  three  hours.  The 
lake  small;  but  the  banks  fine.  Rocks 
down  to  the  water^s  edge.  Landed  at  New- 
hause ;  passed  Interlachen ;  entered  upon 
a  range  of  scenes  beyond  aU  description  or 
previous  conception.  Passed  a  rock ;  in- 
scription —  two  brothers — one  murdered 
the  other ;  just  the  place  for  it.  Afler  a 
variety  of  windings  came  to  an  enormous 
rock.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
(the  Jungfrau,  that  is,  the  Maiden) ;  gla- 
ciers ;  torrents ;  one  of  these  torrents  nine 
hundred  feet  in  height  of  visible  descent. 
Lodged  at  the  curate's.  Set  out  to  see  the 
valley ;  heard  an  avalanche  fidl,  like  thunder ; 
glaciers  enormous ;  storm  came  on,  thunder, 
ughtning,  hail ;  bH  in  perfection,  and  beautiful. 
I  was  on  horseback  ;  guide  wanted  to  carry 
my  cane  ;  I  was  going  to  give  it  him,  when 
I  recollected  that  it  was  a  sword-stick,  and 
I  thought  the  lightning  mieht  be  attracted 
towards  him ;  kept  it  mysdf ;  a  good  deal 
encumbered  with  it,  as  it  was  too  heavy  for 
a  whip,  and  the  horse  was  stupid,  and  stood 
with  every  other  peal.  Got  in,  not  very  wet, 
the  cloak  being  stanch.  Hobhouse  wet 
through ;  Hobhouse  took  refuge  in  cottage ; 
sent  man,  umbrella,  and  cloak  (fi-om  the 
curate's  when  I  arrived)  after  him.  Swiss 
curate's  house  very  good  indeed,  —  much 
better  than  most  Enelish  vicarages.  It  is 
immediately  opposite  me  torrent  I  spoke  of. 
The  torrent  is  in  shape  curving  over  the 
rock,  like  the  teal  of  a  ^te  horse  streaming 
in  the  wind,  such  as  it  might  be  conceived 
would  be  that  of  the  '  pale  horse '  on  which 
Death  is  mounted  in  the  Apocalypse.  ^  It 
is  neither  mist  nor  water,  but  a  something 
between  both ;  its  immense  height  (nine 
hundred  feet)  gives  it  a  wave  or  curve,  a 
spreading  here  or  condensation  there,  won- 
derful and  indescribable.  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  that  this  day  has  been  better  than 
any  of  this  present  excursion." 

**  September  28. 
**  Before  ascending  the  mountain,  went  to 
the  torrent  (seven  m  the  morning)  again  ; 
the  sun  upon  it  forming  a  rainbow  of  the 
lower  part  of  all  colours,  but  principally 
purple  and  gold ;  the  bow  moving  as  you 
move ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  this  ;  it 


'  It  is  not  noon— the  sunbow's  rays  stUl  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  hearen. 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waring  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  andfiro,  like  the  pate  courser*  $  tatl^ 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death 
As  told  in  the  Apocalffpse." 
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is  only  in  the  sunshine.  Ascended  the 
Wengen  mountain ;  at  noon  reached  a  valley 
on  the  summit ;  left  the  horses,  took  off  my 
coat,  and  went  to  the  summit,  seven 
thousand  feet  (English  feet)  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  about  five  thousand  above 
the  valley  we  left  in  the  morning.  On  one 
side,  our  view  comprised  the  Jungfirau,  with 
all  her  glaciers ;  then  the  Dent  d*Aj^nt, 
shining  Dke  truth ;  then  the  Little  Giant 
(the  Kleine  Eigher)  ;  and  the  Great  Giant 
(the  Grosse  Eigher),  and  last,  not  least,  the 
Wetterhom.  The  height  of  Jungfi^u  is 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  11,000  above  the 
valley ;  she  is  the  highest  of  this  range. 
Heard  the  avalanches  falling  every  five  mi- 
nutes nearly.  From  whence  we  stood,  on 
the  Wengen  Alp,  we  had  all  these  in  view 
on  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  the  clouds  rose 
fi'om  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up  perpen- 
dicular preapices  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean 
of  hell,  during  a  spring  tide  —  it  was 
white,  and  sulphury,  and  immeasurably  deep 
in  appearance.  ^  The  side  we  ascended 
was  (of  course)  not  of  so  precipitous  a 
nature ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  summit,  we 
looked  down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a 
boiling  sea  of  cloud,  dashing  against  the 
crags  on  which  we  stood  (these  crags  on 
one  side  quite  perpendicular).  Stayed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  begun  to  descend  ;  quite 
clear  fi'om  cloud  on  that  side  of  the  mountain. 
In  passing  the  masses  of  snow,  I  made  a 
snowball  and  pelted  Hobhouse  with  it. 

"  Got  down  to  our  horses  again  ;  ate 
something ;  remounted ;  heard  the  ava- 
lanches still ;  came  to  a  morass ;  Hobhouse 
dismounted  to  get  over  well ;  I  tried  to 
pass  my  horse  over  i  the  horse  sunk  up  to 
the  chm,  and  of  course  he  and  I  were  in 
the  mud  together ;  bemired,  but  not  hurt ; 
laughed,  and  rode  on.  Arrived  at  the 
Grindlewald ;  dined ;  mounted  again,  and 
rode  to  the  higher  glacier  —  like  a  frozen 
hurricane.  ^  Starlight,  beautifiil,  but  a  devil 
of  a  path  I  Never  mind,  got  safe  in  ;  a 
little  lightning  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  day 
as  fine  in  pomt  of  weather  as  the  day  on 
which  Paradise  was  made.  Passed  whole 
woods  of  wUhered  pines,  all  withered  ;  trunks 
stripped  and  barkless,  branches  lifeless ; 
done  by  a  single  winter  »,  —  their  appearance 
reminded  me  of  me  and  my  femUy.' 


*  Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountalnouB  overwhelming,  come  and  otuh  me  I 
/  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 
Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict.  •  •  • 
The  mlsU  boil  ap  aromid  the  gladert ;  douis 
Rise  curling  &st  beneath  me,  white  and  solphory, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  qfdeep  hell  I  " 

i£af^red. 
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«•  September  94. 

"  Set  off  at  seven ;  up  at  five.  Prosed 
the  black  glacier,  the  mountain  Wetterhom 
on  the  right ;  crossed  the  Schddeck  moun* 
tain  ;  came  to  the  Rose  glacier,  said  to  be 
the  largest  and  finest  in  Switzs^and.  I 
think  the  Bossons  glacier  at  Chamouni  wa 
fine;  Hobhouse  does  not.  Came  to  the 
Reichenbach  waterfall,  two  hundred  feet 
high  ;  halted  to  rest  the  horses.  Arrived  in 
the  valley  of  Overland ;  rain  came  an  ; 
drenched  a  little;  only  four  hour's  rain, 
however,  in  eight  days.  Came  to  the  lake 
of  Brientz,  then  to  tne  town  of  Brientz ; 
changed.  In  the  evening,  four  Swiss  peaaant 
girb  of  Oberhasli  came  and  sang  the  aiis  of 
their  country  ;  two  of  the  voices  beautifbJ 
—  the  tunes  also  ;  so  wild  and  original,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  great  sweetness.  The 
singing  is  over  ;  but  below  stairs  I  hear  the 
notes  of  a  fiddle,  which  bode  no  good  to  mj 
night*s  rest ;  I  shall  go  down  and  see  thie 
dancing." 


"  The  whole  town  of  Brientz  were  ap- 
parently gathered  togeth^  in  the  rooms  be- 
low ;  pretty  music  and  excellent  waltzing  ; 
none  but  peasants ;  the  dandng  much  better 
than  in  England ;  the  English  can't  waltz, 
never  could,  never  will  One  man  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  but  danced  as  well  as  the 
otiiers  i  some  other  dances  in  pairs  and  in 
fours,  and  very  good.  I  went  to  bed,  but 
the  revelry  continued  below  late  and  early. 
Brientz  but  a  village.  Rose  early.  Emharked 
on  the  lake  of  Brientz,  rowed  by  the  women 
in  a  long  boat ;  presently  we  put  to  shore, 
and  another  woman  jumped  in.  It  seems  it 
is  the  custom  here  for  the  boats  to  be  manned 
by  women :  for  of  five  men  and  three  women 
in  our  baiic,  all  the  women  took  an  oar,  and 
but  one  man. 

*'  Got  to  Interlachen  in  three  hours ; 
pretty  lake  ;  not  so  large  as  that  of  Thoun. 
Dined  at  Interlachen.  Girl  gave  me  some 
flowers,  and  made  me  a  speech  in  German, 
of  which  I  know  nothing  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  speech  was  pretty,  but  as  the 
woman  was,  I  hope  so.  Re-^barked  on 
the  lake  of  Thoun  ;  fell  asleep  part  of  the 
way :  sent  our  horses  round ;  found  people 
on  the  shore,  blowing  up  a  rock  with  gua- 
powder ;  they  blew  it  up  near  our  boat,  only 


9  —  **  O'er  the  lavace  Mt. 

The  glaisy  oceen  of  the  moantaln  ice. 
We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  pot  oa 
The  aspect  of  a  tumhUng  tem^tesft  fbaa, 
Fhnen  in  a  moment.**  Um^^rai. 

s       •*  Like  these  lOasted  pines. 

Wrecks  qfa  single  winter,  barUeu,  brMmehhn" 
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tdling  us  a  minute  before ; — mere  stupidity, 
but  uiey  might  have  broken  our  noddles. 
Oct  to  Thoun  in  the  evening  ;  the  weather 
has  been  tolerable  the  whole  day.  But  as 
the  wild  part  of  our  tour  is  finished,  it  don*t 
matter  to  us  ;  in  aU  the  desirable  part,  we 
have  been  most  lucky  in  warmth  and  dear- 
oeas  of  atmo^ere.'* 

**  September  96. 

•*  Being  out  of  the  mountains,  my  journal 
must  be  as  flat  as  my  journey.  From  Thoun 
to  Berne,  good  road,  hedges,  villages,  in- 
dustry, propertjr,  and  all  sorts  of  tokens  of 
insipid  civilisation.  From  Berne  to  Fri- 
bourg ;  different  canton  ;  Catholics  ;  passed 
a  field  of  battle  ;  Swiss  beat  the  French  in 
one  of  the  late  wars  against  the  French  re- 
public Bought  a  dog.  The  greater  part 
of  tlus  tour  has  been  on  horseback,  on  &ot, 
and  on  mule.** 

**  September  SB. 

**  Saw  the  tree  planted  in  honour  of  the 
battle  of  Morat ;  three  hundred  and  fortv 
years  old  ;  a  good  deal  decayed.  Left 
Fribourg,  but  first  saw  the  cathedral ;  high 
tower.  Overtook  the  baggage  of  the  nuns 
of  La  Trsope,  who  are  removing  to  Nor- 
mandy ;  afterwards  a  coach,  with  a  quantity 
of  nuns  in  it.  Proceeded  along  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel ;  very  pleasing  and 
soft,  but  not  so  mountainous — at  least,  the 
Jura,  not  appearing  so,  after  the  Bernese 
Alps.  Reacned  Yverdun  in  the  dusk;  a 
long  line  of  large  trees  on  the  border  of  the 
lake  ;  fine  and  sombre  ;  the  auber^  nearly 
full — a  German  princess  and  smte  ;  got 
rooms.** 

"Septembers. 

"Passed  through  a  fine  and  flourishing 
country,  but  not  mountainous.  In  the  even- 
ing reached  Aubonne  (the  entrance  and 
bndge  something  like  that  of  Durham),  which 
coQunands  by  far  the  fairest  view  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva ;  twilight ;  the  moon  on 
the  lake ;  a  grove  on  the  height,  and  of  very 
noble  trees.  Here  Tavemier  (the  eastern 
traveller)  bought  (or  built)  the  chateau, 
because  the  site  resembled  and  ei^aUed  that 
of  Erwan,  a  frontier  city  of  Persia ;  here  he 
finished  his  voyages  >,  and  I  this  little  excur- 
sion,—  for  I  am  within  a  few  hours  of  Dio- 
dati,  and  have  little  more  to  see,  and  no 
more  to  say." 

With  the  following  melancholy  passage 
this  Journal  concludes :  — 

"  In  the  weather  for  this  tour  (of  13  days), 

I  [Thif  U  not  correct.  To  retriere  hit  finances,  which 
had  toflbrfd  through  the  misconduct  of  a  nephew,  Ta- 
vender  set  out  once  more  on  his  trarels  in  1689.  He 
succeeded  in   reaching  Moscow,  but  died  there  in  the 
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I  have  been  very  fortunate — fortunate  in  a 
companion  (Mr.  H.)  —  fortunate  in  our 
pro4)ects,  and  exempt  fit>m  even  the  little 
petty  accidents  and  delays  which  often  render 
journeys  in  a  less  wild  country  disappointing. 
I  was  disposed  to  be  pleased.  I  am  a  lover 
of  nature  and  an  admirer  of  beauty.  I  can 
bear  fatigue  and  welcome  privation,  and  have 
seen  some  of  the  noblest  views  in  the  world. 
But  in  all  this  —  the  recollection  of  bitter- 
ness, and  more  especially  of  recent  and  more 
home  desolation,  which  must  accompany  me 
through  life,  have  preyed  upon  me  here; 
and  neither  the  music  of  the  shepherd,  the 
crashing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the  torrent, 
the  mountain,  the  glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the 
doud,  have  for  one  moment  lightened  the 
weight  upon  my  heart,  nor  enabled  me  to 
lose  my  own  wretched  identity  in  the  majesty, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  around,  above, 
and  beneath  me.** 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 
1816. 

GENEVA.  —  ACQUAINTANCE    WITH  SHELLEY* 

—  EXCURSIONS  ON  THE  LAKE.  —  POLI- 
DOBI.  —  DIODATI.  —  GHOST-STORIES.  — 
SQUALL  OFF  MEILLERIE.  —  OUCHI.  —  COM- 
POSITION OF   THE    PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 

—  VISIT  TO  COPET.  —  UNSUCCESSFUL 
NEGOTIATION     FOR     A     RECONCILIATION. 

—  COMPOSITION  OF  DARKNESS.  —  THE 
DREAM.  —  THE  INCANTATION.  —  COULD  I 
REMOUNT.  —  AND   STANZAS    TO  AUGUSTA. 

—  LETTERS  TO  MURRAY. — MILAN.  —  VE- 
RONA. —  ANECDOTES. 

Among  the  inmates  of  S^cheron,  on  his  ar^ 
rival  at  Geneva,  Lord  Byron  had  £bund  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  a  female  relative  of 
the  latter,  who  had  about  a  fortiiidit  before 
taken  up  their  residence  at  this  notel.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Shelley  ever  met ;  though,  long  before,  when 
the  latter  was  quite  a  youth,  —  being  the 
younger  of  the  two  by  four  or  five  years,  — 
he  h^  sent  to  the  noble  poet  a  copy  of  his 
Queen  Mab,  accompanied  by  a  tetter,  in 
which,  after  detailing  at  fiiU  Iragth  all  the 
accusations  he  had  heard  brought  against 
his  character,  he  added,  that,  should  these 
charges  not  have  been  true,  it  would  make 
him  happy  to  be  honoured  with  his  acquaint- 

summer  of  that  year.  His  *'  lYaTels  throu^  Turkey 
into  Persia  and  the  East  Indies  for  the  Space  of  Forty 
Years'*  were  published  In  1678.  They  will  be  found  In 
Harris's  Collection.] 
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ance.  The  book  alone,  it  appears,  reached 
its  destination,  —  the  letter  naving  miscar- 
ried,— and  Lord  Byron  was  known  to  have 
expressed  warm  admiration  of  the  opening 
lines  of  the  poem. 

There  was,  therefore,  on  their  present 
meeting  at  Geneva,  no  want  of  disposition 
towards  acquaintance  on  either  side,  and  an 
intimacy  almost  immediately  sprung  up  be- 
tween uiem.  Among  the  tastes  conmion  to 
both,  that  for  boating  was  not  the  least 
strong;  and  in  this  beautiful  region  they 
had  more  than  ordinary  temptations  to  in- 
dulge in  it.  Every  evening,  during  their 
residence  under  the  same  roof  at  Secheron, 
they  embarked,  accompanied  bv  the  ladies 
and  Polidori,  on  the  Lake ;  and  to  die  feel- 
ings and  fancies  inspired  by  these  excursions, 
which  were  not  un&equently  prolonged  into 
the  hours  of  moonlight,  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  those  enchanting  stanzas ',  in  which 
the  poet  has  given  way  to  his  passionate  love 
of  Nature  so  fervidly. 

"  There  breathes  a  living  firagranoe  from  the  shore 
or  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drips  the  light  drop  of  the  suspended  oar. 
•       •••*•««• 

At  interrals,  some  Urd  from  oat  the  brakes 
Starts  into  Toloe  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill. 
But  that  is  fanqr  —  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselres  away.'* 

A  person  ^o  was  of  these  parties  has 
thus  described  to  me  one  of  their  evenings  : 

—  "  When  the  bise  or  north-east  wind  blows, 
the  waters  of  the  Lake  are  driven  towards 
the  town,  and  with  the  stream  of  the  Rhone, 
which  sets  strongly  in  the  same  direction, 
combine  to  make  a  very  rapid  current  to- 
wards the  harbour.  Carelessly,  one  evening, 
we .  had  yielded  to  its  course,  dll  we  found 
ourselves  almost  driven  on  the  piles  ;  and  it 
required  all  our  rowers'  strength  to  master 
the  tide.  The  waves  wef  e  high  and  inspi- 
riting—  we  were  all  animated  by  our  contest 
with  the  elements.  *  I  will  sing  you  an  Al- 
banian song,'  cried  Lord  Byron  ;  *  now,  be 
sentimental  and  give  me  all  your  attention.' 
It  was  a  stranffe,  wild  howl  that  he  gave 
forth;  but  such  as,  he  declared,  was  an 
exact  imitation  of  the  savage  Albanian  mode, 

—  laughing,  the  while,  at  our  disappoint- 
ment, who  had  expected  a  wild  Eastern 
melody." 

Sometimes  the  party  landed,  for  a  walk 
upon  the  shore,  and  on  such  occasions.  Lord 
Byron  would  loiter  behind  the  rest,  lazilv 
trailing  his  sword-stick  along,  and  mould- 
ing, as  he  went,  his  thronging  thoughts  into 

1  ChOde  Harold,  canto  3. 


6: 


sliape.  Often  too,  when  in  the  boat,  he 
would  lean  abstractedly  over  the  side,  and 
surrender  himself  up,  in  silence,  to  the  same 
absorbing  task. 

The  conversation  of  Mr.  8hellev,  from  die 
extent  of  his  poetic  readine,  and  the  strange, 
m}rstic  speculations  into  wmch  his  system  of 
philosophy  led  him,  was  of  a  nature  strongly 
to  arrest  and  interest  the  attention  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  to  turn  him  away  from  woridlj 
associations  and  topics  into  more  abstract 
and  untrodden  ways  of  thought.  As  &r  as 
contrast,  indeed,  is  an  enlivening  ii^redieot 
of  such  intercourse,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  two  persons  more  formed  to  whet  each 
other's  faculties  by  discussion,  as  on  few 
points  of  common  interest  between  them 
did  their  opinions  agree ;  and  that  this  dif- 
ference had  its  root  deep  in  the  conlann- 
ation  of  their  respective  minds  needs  but  a 
glance  through  the  rich,  glittering  labyrinth 
of  Mr.  Shelley's  pages  to  assure  us. 

In  Lord  Byron,  the  real  was  never  for- 
gotten in  the  fimcifiil.  However  Imagination 
had  placed  her  whole  realm  at  his  disposal, 
he  was  no  less  a  man  of  this  worid  tnan  a 
ruler  of  hers ;  and,  accordingly,  through  the 
airiest  and  most  subtile  creations  of  his 
brain  still  the  life-blood  of  truth  and  reality 
drculates.  With  Shelley  it  was  far  other- 
wise; — his  fanc^  (and  he  had  sufficient  for 
a  whole  generation  o(  poets)  was  the  m^ 
dium  through  which  he  saw  all  things,  his 
facts  as  well  as  his  theories ;  and  not  only 
the  greater  part  of  his  poetiy,  but  the  poli- 
tical and  philosophical  speculations  in  wnich 
he  indulged,  were  all  distilled  through  the 
same  over-refining  and  unrealising  alembic. 
Having  started  as  a  teacher  and  rdfonner  oT 
the  world,  at  an  age  when  he  could  know 
nothing  of  the  world  but  from  fimcy*  the 
persecution  he  met  with  on  the  threshold  of 
this  boyish  enterprise  but  confirmed  him  in 
his  first  paradoxical  views  of  human  ills  and 
their  remedies ;  and,  instead  of.  waiting  to 
take  lessons  of  authority  and.experience,  he» 
with  a  courage,  admirable  had  it  been  but 
wisely  directed,  made  war  upon  both.  From 
this  sort  of  self-willed  start  m  the  wwld,  an 
impulse  was  at  once  given  to  his  opinions 
and  powers  direcUy  contrary,  it  would  seem, 
to  their  natural  bias,  and  fix)m  which  his  Ufe 
was  too  short  to  allow  him  time  to  recover. 
With  a  mind,  by  nature,  fervidly  pious,  he 
yet  refused  to  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Pro- 
vidence, and  substituted  some  airy  abstraction 
of  "  Universal  Love"  in  its  place.  An  aris- 
tocrat by  birth,  and,  as  I  understand,  also  in 
appearance  and  manners,  he  was  yet  a  leveDer 
in  politics,  and  to  such  an  Utopian  extent 
as  to  be,  seriously,  the  advocate  of  a 
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munitj  of  property.  With  a  delicacy  and 
even  romance  of  sentiment,  which  lends  such 
grace  to  some  of  his  lesser  poems,  he  could 
notwithstanding  contemplate  a  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  which  would  have  led 
to  results  fillip  as  gross  as  his  arguments  for 
it  were  fastidious  and  refined ;  and  though 
benevolent  and  generous  to  an  extent  that 
seemed  to  exclude  all  idea  of  selfishness,  he 
yet  scrupled  not,  in  the  pride  of  system,  to 
disturb  wantonly  the  faith  of  his  feUow-men, 
and,  without  substituting  any  equivalent 
ffood  in  its  place,  to  rob  the  wretcned  of  a 
hope,  which,  even  if  false,  would  be  worth 
all  this  world's  best  truths. 

Upon  no  point  were  the  opposite  tenden- 
cies of  the  two  friends, — to  long-established 
opinions  and  matter  of  fact  on  one  side,  and 
to  all  that  was  most  innovating  and  vision^ 
ary  on  the  other, — more  observable  than 
in  thebr  notions  on  philosophical  subjects ; 
Lord  Byron  being,  with  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind,  a  bdiever  in  the  existence  of 
Bfatter  and  Evil,  while  Shelley  so  far  refined 
upon  the  theory  of  Berkeley  as  not  only  to 
resolve  the  whole  of  Creation  into  spirit,  but 
to  add  also  to  this  inmiaterial  system  some 
pervading  principle,  some  abstract  nonentity 
of  Love  and  Beauty,  of  which  —  as  a  sub- 
stitute, at  least,  for  Deity  —  the  philosophic 
bishop  had  never  dreamed.  On  such  sub- 
jects, and  on  poetry,  their  conversation  ge- 
nerally turned ;  and,  as  mi^ht  be  expected, 
fixMB  Lord  Byron's  &cility  m  receiving  new 
impressions,  the  opinions  of  his  companion 
were  not  altogether  without  some  influence 
on  his  mind.  Here  and  there,  among  those 
fine  bursts  of  passion  and  description  that 
abound  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
may  be  discovered  traces  of  that  mysticism 
of  meaning, —  that  sublimity,  losine  itself  in 
its  own  vagueness,  which  so  much  charac- 
terised the  writings  of  his  extraordinary 
fiiend ;  and  in  one  of  the  notes  we  find 
Shelley's  favourite  Pantheism  of  Love  thus 
irlanced  at:  —  "But  this  is  not  all:  the 
feeling  with  which  all  around  Clarens  and 
the  opposite  rocks  of  Meillerie  is  invested, 
is  of  a  still  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with  indi- 
vidual passion ;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  exist- 
ence of  love  in  its  most  extended  and  sublime 
capacity,  and  of  our  own  participation  of  its 
good  and  of  its  glory :  it  is  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe,  which  is  there  more 
condensed,  but  not  less  manifested  ;  and  of 
which,  though  knowing  ourselves  a  part,  we 
lose  our  individualiw,  and  mingle  in  the 
beauty  of  the  whole. 

Another  proof  of  the  ductility  with  which 
he  fell  into  nis  new  friend's  tastes  and  predi- 


lections, wpears  m  the  tinge,  if  not  something 
deeper,  of  the  manner  and  cast  of  thinking  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  which  is  traceable  through 
so  many  of  his  most  beautiful  stanzas.  Being 
naturally,  from  his  love  of  the  abstract  and 
imaginative,  an  admirer  of  the  great  poet  of 
the  Lakes,  Mr.  Shelley  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  beauties  of  his  favounte  writer 
under  the  notice  of  Lord  Byron ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  once  persuaded  into  a 
fiiir  perusal,  the  mind  of  the  noble  poet  should 
— in  spite  of  some  personal  and  political 
prejudices  which  unluckily  survived  this  short 
access  of  admiration, — not  only  feel  the  in- 
fluence, but,  in  some  degree,  even  reflect  the 
hues  of  one  of  the  very  few  real  and  original 
poets  that  this  age  (fertile  as  it  is  in  rhymers 
quales  ego  et  Cluvienui}  has  had  the  glory  of 
producing. 

When  Polidori  was  of  their  party,  (which, 
dn  he  found  attractions  elsewnere,  was  ge- 
nerally the  case,)  their  more  elevated  subjects 
of  conversation  were  almost  always  put  to 
flight  by  the  strange  sallies  of  this  eccentric 
young  man,  whose  vanity  made  him  a  con- 
stant butt  for  Lord  Byron's  sarcasm  and 
merriment.  The  son  of  a  highly  respectable 
Italian  gentleman,  who  was  in  early  life,  I 
understand,  the  secretary  of  Alfieri,  Polidori 
seems  to  have  possessed  both  talents  and 
dispositions  which,  had  he  lived,  might  have 
rendered  him  a  usefid  member  of  his  pro- 
fession and  of  society.  At  the  time,  however, 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  his  ambition  of 
distinction  far  outwent  both  his  powers  and 
opportunities  of  attaining  it.  His  mind,  ac- 
cordingly, between  ardour  and  weakness, 
was  kept  in  a  constant  hectic  oi  vanity,  and 
he  seems  to  have  alternately  provoked  and 
amused  his  noble  employer,  leaving  him  sel- 
dom any  escape  from  anger  but  in  laughter. 
Among  other  pretensions,  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  shining  as  an  author ;  and  one 
evening  at  Mr.  Shelley's,  producing  a  tragedy 
of  his  own  writing,  insisted  that  they  should 
undergo  the  operation  of  hearing  it.  To 
listen  the  infliction.  Lord  Byron  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  reader ;  and  the  whole 
scene,  from  the  description  I  have  heard  of 
it,  must  have  been  not  a  little  tiying  to  gra^ 
vity.  In  spite  of  the  jealous  watch  kept 
upon  every  countenance  by  the  author,  it 
was  impossible  to  withstand  the  smile  lurking 
in  the  eye  of  the  reader,  whose  only  resource 
against  the  outbreak  of  his  own  laughter  lay 
in  lauding,  from  time  to  time,  most  vehe- 
mently, the  sublimity  of  the  verses ; — parti- 
cularlpr  some  that  began  *'  'Tis  thus  the  ^i- 
ter*d  idiot  of  the  Alps,"  —  and  then  adding, 
at  the  close  of  every  such  eulogy,  "  I  assure 
you,  when  I  was  in  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
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mittee,  much  worse  things  were  offered  to 
us." 

After  passing  a  fortnight  under  the  same 
roof  with  Lord  Byron  at  Secheron,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shelley  removed  to  a  small  house  on 
the  Mont-Blanc  side  of  the  Lake,  within 
about  ten  minutes*  walk  of  the  villa  which 
their  noble  friend  had  taken,  upon  the  high 
banks,  called  Belle  Rive,  that  rose  imme- 
diately behind  them.  During  the  fortnight 
that  Lord  Byron  outstaid  them  at  Secheron, 
though  the  weather  had  changed  and  was 
become  windy  and  cloudy,  he  every  evening 
crossed  the  Lake,  with  Polidori,  to  visit 
them  ;  and  *'  as  he  returned  again  (says  my 
informant)  over  the  darkened  waters,  the 
wind,  from  far  across,  bore  us  his  voice 
singing  your  Tyrol  ese  Son^  of  Liberty,  which 
I  then  first  heard,  and  which  is  to  me  inex- 
tricably linked  with  his  remembrance."  i 

Li  the  mean  time,  Polidori  had  become 
jealous  of  the  growing  intimacy  of  his  noble 
patron  with  Shelley ;  and  the  plan  which  he 
now  understood  them  to  have  formed  of 
making  a  tour  of  the  Lake  without  him 
completed  his  mortification.  Li  the  soreness 
of  his  feelings  on  this  subject  he  indulged  in 
some  intemperate  remonstrances,  which  Lord 
Byron  indignantly  resented ;  and  the  usual 
bounds  of  courtesy  being  passed  on  both 
sides,  the  dismissal  of  Polidori  appeared,  even 
to  himself,  inevitable*  With  tnis  prospect, 
which  he  considered  nothing  less  tnan  ruin, 
before  his  eyes,  the  poor  young  man  was,  it 
seems,  on  the  point  of  committing  that  fie^tal 
act  which,  two  or  three  years  afterwards^  he 
actually  did  perpetrate.  Retiring  to  his  own 
room,  he  had  already  drawn  forth  the  poison 
from  his  medicine  chest,  and  was  pausing  to 
consider  whether  he  should  write  a  letter 
before  he  took  it,  when  Lord  Byron  (without, 
however,  the  least  suspicion  of  his  intention), 
tapped  at  the  door  and  entered,  with  his 
hand  held  forth  in  sign  of  reconciliation.  The 
sudden  revulsion  was  too  much  for  poor 
Polidori,  who  burst  into  tears  ;  and,  in  relat- 
ing all  the  circumstances  of  the  occurrence 
afterwards,  he  declared  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the  gentle  kindness  of  Lord  Byron  in 
soothing  his  mind  and  restoring  him  to  com- 
posure. 

Soon  after  this  the  noble  poet  removed  to 
Diodati.  He  had,  on  his  first  comins  to 
Geneva,  with  the  good-natured  view  of  in- 
troducing Polidori  into  company,  gone  to 
several  Genevese  parties  ;  but,  this  task  per- 

1  [**  The  song  of  war  shall  edio  through  our  mountainf , 
Till  not  one  hateful  link  remahu 
Of  slarery's  lingering  chains  — 
Till  not  one  tyrant  tread  our  plains. 
Nor  traitor  Up  pollute  our  fountaini ,*'  &c.] 
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formed,  he  retired  altogether  from  sodetf 
till  late  in  the  summer,  when,  as  we  hare 
seen,  he  visited  Copet  His  means  were  at 
this  time  very  limited ;  and  though  he  lived 
by  no  means  parsimoniously,  all  unnecessary 
expenses  were  avoided  in  his  establishment. 
The  young  physician  had-  been,  at  first,  a 
source  of  much  expense  to  him,  being  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  a  carriage,  at  a  louis  a  d^ 
(Lord  Byron  not  then  Keeping  horses),  to 
take  him  to  his  evening  parties ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  his  noble  patron  had  the 
courage  to  put  this  luxury  down. 

The  liberty,  indeed,  which  this  young  per- 
son allowed  himself  was,  on  one  occasion, 
the  means  of  bringing  an  imputadon  upon 
the  poet's  hospitality  and  good  breedn^, 
whioi,  like  every  tmng  else,  true  or  fidse, 
tending  to  cast  a  shade  upon  his  character, 
was  for  some  time  circulated  with  the  most 
industrious  zeal.  Without  any  authority 
fix)m  the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion,  he  took 
upon  himself  to  invite  some  Genevese  gen- 
tlemen (M.  Pictet,  and,  I  believe,  M.  Bon- 
stetten)  to  dine  at  Diodati ;  and  the  punish- 
ment which  Lord  Byron  thought  it  right  to 
inflict  upon  him  for  such  fi^edom  was,  **■  as 
he  had  invited  the  guests,  to  leave  him 
^o  to  entertain  them."  This  st^,  thoogh 
merely  a  consequence  of  the  physician's  in- 
discretion, it  was  not  difficult,  of  course,  to 
convert  into  a  serious  char^  of  caprii^e  and 
rudeness  against  the  host  himself. 

By  such  repeated  instances  of  thoc^tless- 
ness  (to  use  no  harsher  term),  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  Lord  Byron  should  at  last  be 
driven  into  a  feeling  of  distaste  towards  his 
medical  companion,  of  whom  he  one  day  re- 
marked, that  "  he  was  exactly  the  kind  of 
person  to  whom,  if  he  fell  overboard,  one 
would  hold  out  a  straw,  to  know  if  the  adage 
be  true  that  drowning  men  catdi  at  straws.** 

A  few  more  anecdotes  of  this  young  man, 
while  in  the  service  of  Lord  Byron,  may,  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  character  of  the  latter, 
be  not  m^propriately  introduced.  While 
the  whole  party  were,  one  day,  out  boatine. 
Polidori,  by  some  accident,  in  rowing,  struS 
Lord  Byron  violently  on  ihe  knee-pan  with 
his  oar;  and  the  latter,  without  speaking, 
turned  his  face  away  to  hide  the  pain.  After 
a  moment  he  said,  '*Be  so  kind,  Pohdori, 
another  time,  to  take  more  care,  for  3rou  hort 
me  very  much." — "  1  am  glad  of  it,"  answered 
the  other ;  *'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  can  sufier 
pain."  Li  a  calm  suppressed  tone.  Lord 
Byron  replied,  "  Let  me  advise  yon,  Polidari, 
when  you,  another  time,  hurt  any  one,  not 
to  express  your  satisfaction.  People  don*t 
like  to  be  told  that  those  who  give  tkem  pain 
are  glad  of  it ;  and  they  cannot  always 
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BoanH  their  anger.  It  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  I  renuined  firom  throwing  yoa  into 
the  water ;  and,  but  for  Mrs.  Sheu^s  pre- 
sence, I  should  probably  have  done  some 
such  rash  thing.**  This  was  said  without  ill 
temper,  and  the  cloud  soon  passed  away. 

Another  time,  when  the  lady  just  mentioned 
was,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  walking  up  the 
hiU  to  Diodad,  Lord  Byron,  who  saw  her 
from  his  balcony  where  he  was  standing  with 
Polidori,  said  to  the  latter,  **  Now,  you  who 
wish  to  be  gallant  ought  to  jump  down  this 
small  height,  and  offer  your  arm."  Polidori 
chose  the  easiest  part  of  the  declivity,  and 
leaped  ; — but  the  ground  being  wet,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  sprained  his  ankle,  i  Lord 
Byron  instantly  helped  to  carry  him  in  and 
procure  cold  water  for  the  foot ;  and,  after 
ne  was  laid  on  the  sofa,  perceiving  that  he 
was  uneasy,  went  up  stairs  himself  ifan  ex- 
ertion which  his  lameness  made  painml  and 
disagreeable)  to  fetch  a  pillow  for  him. 
"  Well,  I  did  not  believe  you  had  so  much 
feeling,"  was  Polidori's  gracious  remark, 
which,  it  maybe  supposed,  not  a  little  clouded 
the  noble  poet's  brow. 

A  dialogue  which  Lord  Byron  himsdf  used 
to  mention  as  having  taken  place  between 
them,  durine  their  journey  on  the  Rhine,  is 
amusingly  <£arf|cteristic  of  both  the  persons 
concerned.  ^  After  all,"  said  the  physician, 
**  what  is  there  you  can  do  that  I  cannot  V" — 
**  Why,  since  you  force  me  to  say,"  answered 
the  other,  "  I  think  there  are  three  things  I 
can  do  which  you  cannot."  Polidori  dSed 
him  to  name  them.  **  I  can  "  said  Lord  Byron, 
^swim  across  that  river — I  can  snuff  out 
that  candle  with  a  pistol-shot  at  the  distance 
of  twentv  paces — and  I  have  written  a 
poem  2  of  which  14,000  copies  were  sold  in 
one  day." 

The  jeak>us  pique  of  the  Doctor  against 
Shelley  was  constantly  breaking  out ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  some  victory  which  the 
latter  had  gained  over  him  In  a  sailing-match, 
he  took  it  into  his  head  that  his  antagonist 
had  treated  him  with  contempt ;  and  went 
so  &r,  in  consequence,  notwithstanding 
Shdley's  known  sentiments  acainst  duelling, 
as  to  proffer  him  a  sort  of  challenge,  at 


I  of  the  preceding 


1  To  this  Umeneu  of  Polidori,  c 
lattera  of  Lord 'Byron  allodee. 

*TbeCorMJr. 


s  Hii  iTttem  of  diet  here  was  regulated  bf  an  abeti- 
aence  afanoct  incre<flble.  A  thin  slice  of  bread,  with  tea« 
at  br«>akiiMt~a  light,  Tegetable  dbiner,  with  a  boUIe  or 
two  of  Seltxer  water,  tinged  with  rin  de  Grare,  and  in 
tlw  erening  a  cop  of  green  tea,  without  milk  or  sugar, 
JMi—JtlM  whole  of  his  sastenance.    The  pangs  of  hanger 


&= 


which  Shelley,  as  might  be  expected,  only 
laughed.  Lord  Byron,  however,  fearing  that 
the  vivacious  physician  might  still  further 
take  advantage  of  this  peculiarity  of  his 
friend,  said  to  him,  "  Recollect,  that  though 
Shelley  has  some  scruples  about  duelling,  / 
have  none  ;  and  shall  be,  at  aU  times,  ready 
to  take  his  place. "  ' 

At  Diodati,  his  life  was  passed  in  the  same 
rcjgular  round  of  habits  and  occupations  into 
which,  when  left  to  himself,  ne  always 
naturally  fell ;  a  late  breakfast,  then  a  viRit 
to  the  Shelleys'  cottage  and  an  excursion  on 
the  Lake;  —  at  five,  dinner*  (when  he 
usually  preferred  being  alone),  and  then,  if 
the  weather  permitted,  an  excursion  again. 
He  and  Shelley  had  joined  in  purchasing  a 
boat,  for  which  they  gave  twenty-five  lottis, 

—  a  small  sailing  vessel,  fitted  to  stand  the 
usual  squaUs  of  the  climate,  and,  at  that 
time,  the  only  keeled  boat  on  the  Lake. 
When  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  their 
excursions  after  dinner,  —  an  occurrence  not 
unfrequent  during  this  very  wet  summer,  — 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage  passed  their 
evenings  at  Diodati;  and,  when  the  rain 
rendered  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  return 
home,  r^nained  there  to  sleep.  "We 
often,"  says  one,  who  was  not  the  least 
ornamental  of  ihe  party,  **  sat  up  in  con- 
versation till  the  morning  light.  There  was 
never  any  lack  of  subjects,  and,  grave  or  gay, 
we  were  always  interested." 

During  a  week  of  rain  at  this  time,  having 
amused  themselves  with  reading  German 
ghost-stories,  they  agreed,  at  last,  to  write 
somethii^  in  imitation  of  them.  **  You  and 
I,"  said  Lord  Byron  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  "  will 
publish  ours  together."  He  then  began  his 
tale  of  the  Vampire  ;  and,  having  the  whole 
arranged  in  his  head,  repeated  to  them  a 
sketch  of  the  story*  one  evening, — but, 
fit>m  the  narrative  being  in  prose,  made  but 
little  progress  in  filling  up  his  outline.  The 
most  memorable  result,  indeed,  of  their 
story-telling  compact,  was  Mrs.  Shelley's 
wild  and  powerful  romance  of  Frankenstem, 

—  one  of  those  original  conceptions  that 
take  hold  of  the  public  mind  at  once,  and 
for  ever. 


he  appeased  bj  prirately  chewing  tobacco  and  smoking 
cigars. 

*  From  his  remembrance  of  this  sketch,  Polidori  after- 
wards ramped  up  his  strange  norel  of  the  Vampire, 
which,  under  the  supposition  of  its  being  Lord  Byron's, 
was  reodred  with  such  enthusiasm  in  France.  It  would, 
indeed,  not  a  little  deduct  from  our  value  of  foreign  fame, 
if,  what  some  French  writers  hare  aoerted  be  true,  that 
the  appearance  of  this  extravagant  oorel  among  our 
neighbours  first  attracted  their  attention  to  the  genius  of 
Byron. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  as  we  have 
seen  in  one  of  the  preceding  letters.  Lord 
Byron,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Shelley, 
made  a  tour  in  his  boat  round  the  Lake,  and 
visited,  **with  the  Heloise  before  him,**  all 
those  scenes  around  Meillerie  and  Clarens, 
which  have  become  consecrated  for  ever  bv 
ideal  passion,  and  by  that  power  which 
Genius  alone  possesses,  of  giving  such  life  to 
its  dreams  as  to  make  them  seem  realities. 
In  the  squall  off  Meillerie,  which  he  mentions, 
their  danger  was  considerable.^  In  the 
expectation,  every  moment,  of  beinff  obliged 
to  swim  for  his  lue.  Lord  Byron  had  alr^y 
thrown  off  his  coat,  and,  as  Shelley  was  no 
swimmer,  insisted  upon  endeavouring,  by 
some  means,  to  save  tum.  This  offer,  How- 
ever, Shelley  positively  refused ;  and  seating 
himself  quietly  upon  a  lodcer,  and  grasping 
the  rines  at  each  end  firmly  in  his  hands, 
declared  his  determination  to  go  down  in 
that  position,  without  a  stru^le.^ 

Subjoined  to  that  interesting  little  work, 
the  "  Six  Weeks'  Tour,"  there  is  a  letter  by 
Shelley  himself,  giving  an  account  of  this 
excursion  round  ue  Lake,  and  written  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  such  scenes  should  inspire. 
In  describing  a  beautiful  child  they  saw  at 
the  village  of  Nemi,  he  says,  **  My  com- 
panion gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  which 
ne  took  without  speaking,  with  a  sweet 
smile  of  easy  thankfiilness,  and  then  with  an 
unembarrassed  air  turned  to  his  plAy*" 
There  were,  indeed,  few  things  Lord  Byron 
more  delighted  in  than  to  watch  beautiful 
children  at  play;  —  '*many  a  lovely  Swiss 
child  (savs  a  person  who  saw  him  daily  at 
this  time)  received  crowns  from  him  as  the 
reward  of  their  grace  and  sweetness." 

Speaking  of  their  lodgings  at  Nemi,  which 
were  gloomy  and  dirty,  Mr.  Shelley  says, 
**  On  returning  to  our  inn,  we  found  that  the 
servant  had  arranged  our  rooms,  and  de- 
prived them  of  Uie  greater  portion  of  their 

>  *'  The  wind  (sajn  Lord  Byron's  fellow-Toyager)  gra- 
dually increased  in  vtolence  until  it  blew  tremendously ; 
and,  as  it  came  flrom  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  Lake, 
produced  warei  of  a  frigfatftil  height,  and  covered  the 
whole  suriace  with  a  chaos  of  foam.  One  of  our  boat- 
men, who  was  a  dreadfully  stupid  fdlow,  persisted  in 
holding  the  saO  at  a  time  when  the  boat  was  on  the  point 
of  being  driven  under  water  by  the  hurricane.  On  dis- 
covering this  error,  he  let  it  entirely  go,  and  the  boat  for 
a  moment  reftised  to  obey  the  helm ;  hi  addition,  the 
rudder  was  so  broken  as  to  render  the  management  of  it 
very  difficult ;  one  wave  fell  in,  and  then  another.** 

*  **  I  felt,  in  this  near  prospect  of  death  (says  Mr. 
Shelley),  a  mixture  of  sensations,  among  which  terror 
entered,  though  but  subordinately.  My  feelings  would 
have  been  less  painfiil  had  1  been  alone ;  but  I  knew  that 
my  companion  would  have  attempted  to  save  me,  and  I 
was  overcome  with  humiliation,  when  I  thought  that 
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former  disconsolate  appearance.  They  re- 
minded my  conmanion  of  Greece :  —  it  was 
five  years,  he  said,  since  he  had  slept  in  such 
beds." 

Luckily  for  Shelley's  full  eigovment  of 
these  scenes,  he  had  never  before  happened 
to  read  the  Heloise ;  and  though  his  com- 
panion had  long  been  fiuniliar  with  that 
romance,  the  sight  of  the  region  itself  the 
"birth-place  of  deep  Love',**  every  spot  of 
which  seemed  instinct  with  the  passion  of 
the  story,  gave  to  the  whole  a  fresh  and 
actual  existence  in  his  mind.  Both  were 
under  the  spell  of  the  Genius  of  the  place, 
—  both  full  of  emotion ;  and  as  they  walked 
silently  through  the  vine^rards  tiiat  were 
once  the  *' bosquet  de  Juhe,**  Lord  Bpon 
suddenly  exclaimed,  *'  Thank  God,  Polidori 
is  not  here." 

That  the  glowing  stanzas  suggested  to 
him  by  this  scene  were  written  upon  the 
spot  itself  appears  almost  certain,  from  the 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray  on  his  way 
back  to  Diodati,  in  which  he  announces  the 
third  canto  as  complete,  and  consisting  of 
117  stanzas.  At  Ouchv,  near  Lausanne,  — 
the  place  from  which  that  letter  is  dated  — 
he  and  his  fiiend  were  detained  two  days,  in 
a  small  inn,  by  the  weather:  and  it  was 
there,  in  that  short  interval,  that  he  wrote 
his  **  Prisoner  of  Chillon,**  adding  one  more 
deathless  association  to  the  fuready  hm-^ 
mortalised  localities  of  the  Lake. 

On  his  return  from  this  excursioD  to 
Diodati,  an  occasion  was  afforded  for  the 
gratification  of  his  jesting  propensities,  bj 
ihe  avowal  of  the  young  physician  that — 
he  had  fallen  in  love.  On  the  eveoing  of 
this  tender  confession  they  both  appeared 
at  Shelley's  cottage  —  Lord  Byron,  m  the 
highest  and  most  boyish  spirits,  rubbing  his 
hands  as  he  walked  about  the  room,  and  in 
that  utter  incapacity  of  retention  whidi 
was    one    of  his    foibles,  making  jesdsg 


his  life  might  have  been  risked  to 

we  arrived  at  St.  Gingoux,  the  inhabitants,  who  stood  on 

the  shore,  unaccustomed  to  see  a  vessel  as  frail  as  oora. 

and  fearing  to  venture  at  all  on  sodi  a  sea.  rwtlianged 

looks  of  wonder  and  congratulatkxi  with  our  boatmea, 

who,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  well  pleased  to  set  fMC  on 

shore." 

s  [**  Clarens  1  sweet  Clarens  !  birth-place  of  deep  Love, 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passkmate  tho«^  ; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  glaciers  have  his  colour  caught. 
And  sunset  into  rose*hues  sees  them  wtou^ 
B)r  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  ro^s. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who 
In  them  a  reftige  from  the  worldly  shodka. 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woes,  €k 
mocks.**  ChadeaaroU,cZ,tt,m,J 
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aUusions  to  the  secret  he  had  just  heard. 
The  brow  of  the  Doctor  darkened  as  this 
pleasantly  went  on,  and,  at  last,  he  angrily 
accused  Lord  Byron  of  hardness  of  heart. 
"  I  never,"  said  he,  **  met  with  a  person  so 
unfeeling."  This  sall^,  though  the  poet 
had  evi&ntly  brought  it  upon  lumself,  annoy- 
ed him  most  de^ly.  **  Call  me  cold-hearted 
—  me  insensible  f "  he  exclaimed,  with  mani- 
fest emotion — "as  well  might  you  say  that 
dass  is  not  brittle,  which  has  been  cast 
down  a  precipice,  and  lies  dashed  to  pieces 
at  the  foot!" 

In  the  month  of  July  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Copetp  and  was  received  by  the  distinguished 
hostess  with  a  cordiality  the  more  sensibly 
felt  by  him  as,  from  his  personal  unpo- 
pularity at  this  time,  he  had  hardly  ventured 
to  count  upon  it.i  In  her  usual  frank  style, 
she  took  him  to  task  upon  his  matrimonial 
conduct — but  in  a  way  that  won.  upon  his 
mind,  and  disposed  him  to  yield  to  her  sug- 
gestions. He  must  endeavour,  she  told  him, 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife, 
and  must  submit  to  contend  no  longer  with 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  In  vain  did  he 
quote  her  own  motto  to  Delphine,  **  Un 
homme  pent  braver,  une  femme  doit  se  suc- 
comber  aux  opinions  du  monde ;" — her  re- 
ply was,  that  all  this  might  be  very  well  to 
say,  but  that,  in  real  life,  the  duty  and  neces- 
sity of  yielding  belonged  also  to  the  man. 
Her  eloquence,  in  short,  so  far  succeeded, 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  England,  declaring  himself  still 
willing  to  be  reconciled  to  Lady  Byron,  — 
a  concession  not  a  little  startling  to  those 
who  had  so  often,  lately,  heard  him  declare 
that,  "  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  per- 
suade Lady  Bjrron  to  return,  and  with  this 
view  put  off  as  long  as  he  could  signing  the 
deed  of  separation,  that  step  being  once 
taken,  they  were  now  divided  ror  ever." 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  brief  negotia- 
tion that  ensued  upon  Madame  de  Stael's 
suggestion,  I  have  no  very  accurate  remem- 
brance ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
&ilure,  after  the  violence  he  had  done  his 
own  pride  in  the  overture,  was  what  first 
inftised  any  mixture  of  resentment  or  bitter- 
ness into  tne  feelings  hitherto  entertained  by 
him  throughout  these  painful  differences. 
He  had,  indeed,  since  his  arrival  in  Geneva, 
invariably  spoken  of  his  lady  with  kindness 
and  regret,  imputing  the    course  she  had 

1  bi  the  account  of  this  visit  to  Copet  in  his  Memo- 
Fmda,  be  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  daughter  of  his 
hostess,  the  present  Duchess  de  Broglie ;  and  in  noticing 
how  mud)  she  appeared  to  be  attached  to  her  husbandi 
remarked  that  **  nothfaig  was  more  pleasing  than  to  see 
the  derelqpement  of  the  domestic  affections  in  a  ferj 
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taken,  in  leaving  him,  not  to  herself  but  others, 
and  assigning  whatever  little  share  of  blame 
he  would  allow  her  to  bear  in  the  transaction 
to  the  simple  and,  doubtless,  true  cause — 
her  not  at  all  understanding  him.  *'  I  have  no 
doubt,"  he  would  sometimes  say,  "  that  she 
really  did  believe  me  to  be  mad." 

Another  resolution  connected  with  his 
matrimonial  affairs,  in  which  he  ofi:en,  at 
this  time,  professed  his  fixed  intention  to  per- 
severe, was  that  of  never  allowiuje  him- 
self to  touch  any  part  of  his  wife's  fortune. 
Such  a  sacrifice,  there  is  no  doubt,  would 
have  been,  in  his  situation,  delicate  and 
manly ;  but  though  the  natural  bent  of  his 
disposition  led  him  to  make  the  resolution, 
he  wanted, — what  few,  perhaps,  could  have 
attained, — the  fortitude  to  keep  it. 

The  effects  of  the  late  struggle  on  his 
mind,  in  stirring  up  all  its  resources  and 
energies,  was  visible  in  the  great  activity  of 
his  genius  during  the  whole  of  this  period, 
and  the  rich  vanety,  both  in  character  and 
colouring,  of  the  works  with  which  it  teemed. 
Besides  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
and  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  he  produced 
also  his  two  poems,  *'  Darkness"  and  '*  The 
Dream,"  the  latter  of  which  cost  him  many 
a  tear  in  writing, — being,  indeed,  the  most 
moumfii],  as  wdl  as  picturesque,  **  story  of  a 
wandering  life"  that  ever  came  fVom  the  pen 
and  heart  of  man.  Those  verses,  too,  en- 
titled "  The  Incantation,"  which  he  intro- 
duced afterwards,  without  any  connection 
with  the  subject,  into  Manfi-ed,  were  also 
(at  least,  the  less  bitter  portion  of  them) 
the  production  of  this  penod  ;  and  as  they 
were  written  soon  after  the  last  fiiiitless  at- 
tempt at  reconciliation,  it  is  needless  to  say 
who  was  in  his  thoughts  while  he  penned 
some  of  the  opening  stanzas. 

••  Though  thy  slumber  must  be  deep» 
Yet  thy  spirit  sliall  not  sleep  ; 
Iliere  are  shades  which  will  not  ranlsh. 
There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish ; 
By  a  power  to  thee  unknown. 
Thou  canst  iierer  be  alone ; 
Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud. 
Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud ; 
And  for  erer  shalt  thou  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  thii  spell. 

**  Though  thou  see'st  me  not  pass  I7, 
Thou  Shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye. 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen. 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been  \ 


young  woman."  Of  Madame  de  Stael,  in  that  M emohr, 
he  spoke  thus :  — **  Madame  de  Stael  was  a  good  woman 
at  heart  and  the  cleverest  at  bott(Hn,  but  spoilt  by  a  wish 
to  be  — she  knew  not  what.  In  her  own  honse  she  was 
amiable ;  in  any  other  person's,  yon  wished  her  gone 
and  in  her  own  again.*' 

Y 
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And  when,  in  that  secret  drend. 
Thou  hast  turned  around  thy  head. 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal." 

Besides  the  unfinished  "Vampire,**  he  began 
also,  at  this  time,  another  romance  in  prose, 
founded  upon  the  story  of  the  Marriage  ofBel- 
ph^or,  and  intended  to  shadow  out  his  own 
matrimonial  fate.  The  wife  of  this  satanic 
personage  he  described  much  in  the  same 
spirit  that  pervades  his  delineation  of  Donna 
Inez  in  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan.  While 
engaged,  however,  in  writing  this  story,  he 
heard  firom  England  that  Lady  Byron  was 
ill,  and,  his  heart  softening  at  the  intelli- 
gence, he  threw  the  manuscript  into  the  fire. 
So  constantly  were  the  eood  and  evil  prin- 
ciples of  his  native  conflicting  for  mastery 
over  him.' 

The  two  following  Poems,  so  different 
from  each  other,  in  their  character, — the 
first  prying  with  an  awful  scepticism  into 
the  darkness  of  another  world,  and  the  se- 
cond breathing  all  that  is  most  natural  and 
tender  in  the  affections  of  this,  —  were 
abo  written  at  this  time,  and  have  never 
before  been  published. 

"  EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 

**  Could  I  remount  the  river  of  my  yean 
To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 
I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 
Between  their  outworn  banks  of  wither'd  flowers. 
But  bid  it  flow  as  now —until  it  glides 
Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides.    *    •    • 
What  is  thU  Death  ?  — a  quiet  of  the  heart? 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part  ? 
For  Life  is  but  a  Tision  —  what  I  see 
Of  all  which  llres  alone  is  life  to  me, 
And  being  so  —  the  absent  are  the  dead. 
Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  inre^t 
With  sad  remembrances  our  hours  of  rest. 

**  The  absent  are  the  dead  —  for  they  are  cold. 
And  ne*er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold ; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerleu,  —  or  if  yet 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget. 
Since  thus  divided— equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea : 
It  may  be  both  —  but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insoisate  dust. 

1  Upon  the  same  occasion,  indeed,  he  wrote  some  Teraet 
in  a  spirit  not  quite  so  generous,  of  which  a  few  of  the 
opening  lines  is  an  I  shall  give:  — 

■«  And  thou  wert  sad — yet  I  was  not  with  thee  I 
And  thou  wert  sick —and  yet  I  was  not  near. 
MeChought  that  Joy  and  Health  alone  could  be 
Where  I  was  not,  and  pahi  and  sorrow  here. 
And  U  it  Urns  ?— it  U  as  I  foretold. 
And  shall  be  more  so  :  —  '*  *c  ftc. 

[See  ITorAf,  p.  47S.] 


**  The  under-earth  inhabitants  —  are  they 
But  mhigled  millions  decomposed  to  day  ? 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  ? 
Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  Incommunicative  cell  ? 
Or  have  they  their  own  language?  and  a  sense 
Of  breathless  being  ?— darkeo'd  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  soUtude  ?  —  Oh  Earth ! 
Where  are  the  past  ?— and  wherefore  had  they  birth? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors  —and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface ;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave. 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave. 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold. 
And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more.**    •   • 

"  TO  AUGUSTA. 

'*  My  sister  1  my  sweet  sister  I  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  It  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  datm 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thon  art  the  same  .— 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  redga 
There  yet  are  two  things  In  my  destiny,— 

A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  tbeei. 

**  The  first  were  nothing— had  I  still  the  last. 

It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 

But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 

And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 

A  strange  doom  Is  thy  fotber*s  son's,  and  past 

Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 

Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire*8  '  tete  of  yore*— 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

*'  If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook'd  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks. 
The  fisult  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox ; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow. 

The  careftil  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

**  Mine  were  my  ikults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being  gave  me  that  which  marr'd 
The  gift, —a  fote,  or  will  that  walk'd  astray ; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard. 
And  thought  of  shaking  olTmy  bonds  of  c^y : 
But  now  I  (kin  would  for  a  time  survive. 

If  but  to  see  what  next  can  wdl  arrive. 

"  Kingdoms  and  empfares  in  my  little  iaf 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  sprqr 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  foIl*d 

>  **  Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a 
voyage  without  a  tempest.  He  was  knbwn  to  the  saikn 
by  the  Cscetious  name  of '  Foul-weathtr  Jack.* 

*'  But,  though  it  were  tempeft-fott. 
StiU  his  bark  could  not  be  lost. 

He  returned  safely  flrom  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  (In 
Anson's  Voyage),  and  subsequently  drcmnoavigated  the 
world,  many  years  after,  as  commander  of  a  sknilar  ex- 
pedition.'*    [See  BTmoMUNA.] 
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Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 
Something—  I  knew  not  what— does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience ;  not  in  rain, 
Ertn  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

**  Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  roe,—  or  perhaps  a  cold  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur,— 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  piunr  air, 
(For  eren  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer. 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Hare  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 

The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 

**  I  feel  almost  at  tiroes  as  I  hare  felt 
In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks. 
Which  do  reroerober  roe  of  where  1  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 
Come  as  of  yore  vpoa  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  eren  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 

Some  living  thing  to  lore — but  none  like  thee. 

**  Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 

A  ftmd  for  contemplation ; — to  admire 

Is  a  brief  feeUng  of  a  trivial  date ; 

But  something  worthier  do  such  series  inspire : 

Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 

For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire, 

And,  above  all,  a  lake  1  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

**  Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  roe  1— but  I  grow 

The  fool  of  roy  own  wishes,  and  forget 

The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 

Has  kMt  its  praise  hi  this  but  one  regret ; 

There  roay  be  others  which  I  less  may  show ;  — 

I  aro  not  of  the  plaintive  roood,  and  yet 

I  fed  an  ebb  in  my  phQosophy, 
And  the  tide  rishig  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

**  I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake,* 
By  the  old  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
Ttie  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  lAat  or  tkou  can  fiide  these  eyes  before; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 

ResignM  tor  ever,  or  divided  fkr. 

**  The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 

Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  wiU  comply— 

It  is  but  in  her  suroroer's  sun  to  bask. 

To  rologle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 

To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask, 

And  never  gaie  on  it  with  apathy. 

She  was  roy  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister— tm  I  look  again  on  thee. 

**  I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one ; 
And  that  I  would  not ;  —  for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 
The  earliest—  even  the  only  paths  for  me — 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  bad  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept : 

/  had  not  suffered,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept. 

1  The  lake  of  Newstead  Abbey.    [Thus  described  in 
Don  Juan: — 
**  Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
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"  With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do  ? 

LitUe  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  irith  Fame ; 

And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 

And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make — a  name. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 

Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 

But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baflled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

"  And  for  the  ftiture,  this  world's  fliture  may 
_  From  roe  deroand  but  little  of  roy  care ; 

I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day ; 

Having  survived  so  many  thhigs  that  were ; 

My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 

Of  ceaseless  vigils ;  for  I  had  the  share 

Of  life  which  might  have  fill'd  a  century. 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

**  And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content  i  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  thankless,—  for  within  the  crowded  sum. 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  tiroes  would  steal, 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther.  —  Nor  shall  I  conceal 
~That  with  all  this  I  stiU  can  look  around 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

••  For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine : 
We  were  and  are—  I  am,  even  as  thou  art  — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  comroencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined  —  let  death  come  slow  or  last. 

The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endiu^  the  last  I  *' 

In  the  month  of  August,  Mr.  M.  G. 
Lewis  arrived  to  pass  some  time  with 
him  ;  and  he  was  soon  after  visited  by  Mr. 
Richard  Sharp,  of  whom  he  makes  such 
honourable  mention  in  the  Journal  already 
given,  and  with  whom,  as  I  have  heard  this 
gentleman  say,  it  now  gave  him  evident 
pleasure  to  converse  about  their  common 
friends  in  England.  Among  those  who 
appeared  to  have  left  the  strongest  im- 
pressions of  interest  and  admiration  on  his 
mind  was  (as  easily  will  be  believed  by  all 
who  know  this  distinguished  person)  Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  ftiends, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  S.  Davies,  he  set 
out,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  former  on  a 
tour  through  the  Bernese  Alps,  —  after  ac- 
complishing which  journey,  about  the  be- 
ginmng  of  October  he  took  his  departure, 
accompanied  by  the  same  gentleman,  for 
Italy. 

The  first  letter  of  the  following  series  was, 
it  will  be  seen,  written  a  few  days  before  he 
left  Diodati. 


Around:  the  wild  fbwl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed ; 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  fixed  upon  Che  flood." 

Caatoziii.  st.57.] 
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Lbttbe  847.       TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*•  Dlodati.  Oct  5.  1816. 

"  Save  me  a  copy  of  *  Buck's  Richard  III.' 
republished  by  Lone;nian  ;  but  do  not  send 
out  more  books,  —  I  have  too  many. 

**  The  *  Monody'  is  in  too  many  paragraphs, 
which  makes  it  unintelligible  to  me ;  if  any 
one  else  understands  it  in  the  present  form, 
they  are  wiser :  however,  as  it  cannot  be 
rectified  till  my  return,  and  has  been  already 
published,  even  publish  it  on  in  the  collection 
— it  will  fill  up  the  place  of  the  omitted 
epistle. 

"  Strike  out  *  by  request  of  a  fiiend,'  which 
is  sad  trash,  and  must  have  been  done  to 
make  it  ridiculous. 

'*  Be  careful  in  the  printing  the  stanzas 
beginning, 

**  *  Though  the  day  of  my  destiny/  ftc. 

which  I  think  well  of  as  a  composition. 

"  •  The  Antiauanr '  is  not  the  best  of  the 
three,  but  mucn  above  all  the  last  twenty 
years,  saving  its  elder  brothers.  Holcroft's 
Memoirs  are  valuable  as  showing  strength  of 
endurance  in  the  man,  which  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  talent  in  the  world. 

"  And    so    you    have   been    publishing 

*  Margaret  of  Anjou  *  and  an  Assyrian  tale, 
and  refusing  W.  W.'s  Waterloo ',  and  the 

*  Hue  and  Cry.'  I  know  not  which  most 
to  admire,  your  rejections  or  acceptances. 
I  believe  that  prose  is,  after  all,  the  most  re- 
putable, for  certes,  if  one  could  foresee 
—  but  I  won't  go  on  —  that  is,  with  this 
sentence ;  but  poetry  is,  I  fear,  incurable. 
God  h»lp  me  I  if  I  proceed  in  this  scribbling, 
I  shall  have  flittered  away  my  mind  before 
I  am  tliir^  ;  but  it  is  at  times  a  real  relief 
tome.    For  the  present — good  evening." 


LiTTiB  MS.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Martigny,  October  9. 1816. 

"  Thus  far  on  my  way  to  Italy.  We  have 
just  passed  the  *  Ksse-Vache '  (one  of  the 
finest  torrents  in  Switzerland)  in  time  to 
view  the  iris  which  the  sun  fungs  along  it 
before  noon. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  twice  lately. 
Mr.  Davies,  I  hear,  b  arrived.  He  brings 
the  original  MS.  which  you  wished  to  see. 
Recollect  that  the  printing  is  to  be  6rom 
that  which  Mr.  Shelley  brought ;  and  recol- 
lect, also,  that  the  concluding  stanzas  of 
Childe  Harold  (those  to  my  daughter)  which 
I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  whether  to 
publish  or  not  when  they  viete  first  written 

1  [*'  Waterloo,  and  other  Pocnu ,  by  J.  Weddertmme 
Webber,  Eaq.'*    See  Quarterly  Reviev,  toL  zt.  p.  345.] 


(as  you  will  see  marked  on  the  maron  of  . 
the  first  copy),  I  had  (and  have)  MSj  de- 
termined to  publish  With  the  rest  of  the 
canto,  as  in  the  copy  which  you  receiTed  i 
by  Mr.  Shelley,  before  I  sent  it  to  England. 
^  Our  weather  is  very  fine,  which  is  more 
than  the  summer  has  been.  —  At  Milan  I 
shall  expect  to  hear  from  you.  Address 
either  to  Milan,  poste  restanie,  or  by  way  of 
Geneva,  to  the  care  of  Monsr.  Hentscfa, 
Banquier.  I  write  these  few  lines  in  case 
my  other  letter  should  not  reach  you :  I 
trust  one  of  them  wilL 

**  P.  S. — My  best  respects  and  regards  to 
Mr.  Gifford.  Will  you  tell  him  it  may  per- 
haps be  as  well  to  put  a  short  note  to  that 
part  relating  to  Clareru,  merely  to  say,  that 
of  course  the  description  does  not  rdfer  to 
that  particular  spot  so  much  as  to  the  com- 
mand of  scenery  round  it  ?  I  do  not  know 
that  this  is  necessary,  and  leave  it  to  Mr.  G.'s 
choice,  as  my  editor, — if  he  will  allow  me 
to  call  him  so  at  this  distance." 

Lbttbb  249.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  BfDan.  October  15.  1S1& 

"  I  hear  that  Mr.  Davies  has  arrived  in 
England,  —  but  that  of  some  letters,  &c 
committed  to  his  care  by  Mr.  H.,  only  ia^ 
have   been    delivered.      This    inteUigence 
naturally  makes  me  feel  a  little  anxious  for 
mine,  and  amongst  them  for  the  MS.,  which  li 
I  wished  to  have  compared  with  die  one 
sent  by  me  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  SheUej.  , 
I  tnist  that  it  has  arrived  safely, — and  in-  • 
deed  not  less  so,  that  some  little  crystals, 
&c.,  fix>m  Mont  Blanc,  for  my  daughter  and 
my  nieces,    have    reached    their    address. 
Pray  have  the  goodness  to  ascertain  from 
Mr.  Davies  that  no 'accident  (by  custoiB-  ,, 
house   or   loss)    has   befidlen   them,    and  I 
satisfy  me  on  this  point  at  your  earliest  I 
convenience.  | 

**  If  I  recollect  rightly,  yon  told  me  that  | 
Mr.  Gifibrd  had  kincUy  undertaken  to  correct 
the  press  (at  my  request)   during   my  ab- 
sence—  at  least  I  hope  so.     It  will  add  to 
my  many  obligations  to  that  gentleman. 

"  I  wrote  to  you,  on  my  way  here,  a  shoct 
note,  dated  Mardgny.    Mr.  Hobhouse  and 
myself  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  \ 
Simplon  and  Laco  Maggiore  route.       Of 
course  we  visited  the  Borromean  T«la»i^ff 
which  are  fine,  but  too  artifidaL      The 
Simplon  is  magnificent  in  its  nature  and  Ha 
art, — both  God  and  man  have  done  won- 
ders,—  to  say  nothing  of  the  devil,  who 
must  certainlv  have  had  a  hand  (or  a  hooQ 
in  some  of  the  rocks  and  ravines  through 
and  over  which  the  works  are  carried. 
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**  Bdan  is  striking  —  the  cathedral  su- 
perb. The  city  altogether  reminds  me  of 
Seville,  but  a  little  inferior.  We  had 
heard  divers  bruits,  and  took  precautions 
on  the  road,  near  the  frontier,  against 
some  '  many  worthy  fellows  (t.  e.  felons) 
that  were  out,'  and  had  ransacked  some 
preceding  travellers,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
near  Sesto,  —  or  Cesto,  I  forget  which, — 
of  cash  and  raiment,  besides  putting  them 
in  bodily  fear,  and  lodging  about  twenty 
slugs  in  the  retreating  part  of  a  courier 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hope.  JBut  we  were  not 
molested,  and  I  do  not  think  in  any  danger, 

—  exc^t  of  making  mistakes  in  the  way  of 
cocking  and  priming  whenever  we  saw  an 
old  house,  or  an  ill-looking  thicket,  and  now 
and  then  suspecting  the  '  true  men,*  who 
hare  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  thieves 
of  other  countries.  What  the  thieves  may 
look  like,  I  know  not,  nor  desire  to  know ; 
for  it  seems  they  come  upon  you  in  bodies 
of  thirty  (*  in  buckram  and  Kendal  green ') 
at  a  time,  so  that  voyagers  have  no  great 
chance.  It  is  someUiing  like  poor  dear 
Turkey  in  that  respect,  but  not  so  good,  for 
there  you  can  liave  as  great  a  body  of 
rogues  to  match  the  regukr  banditti ;  but 
here  the  gens  d'armes  are  said  to  be  no 
great  things ;  and  as  for  one's  own  people, 
one  can't  carry  them  about  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  with  a  gun  on  each  shoulder. 

**  I  have  been  to  the  Ambrosian  library 

—  it  is  a  fine  collection  —  full  of  MSS. 
edited  and  unedited.  I  enclose  you  a  list 
of  the  former  recently  published :  these  are 
matters  for  your  literati.  For  me,  in  my 
nmple  way,  I  have  been  most  delighted 
with  a  correspondence  of  letters,  all  original 
and  amatory,  between  Lucretia  Borma  and 
Cardmal  Bembo,  preserved  there.  I  have 
pored  over  them  and  a  lock  of  her  hair,  the 
prettiest  and  feirest  imaginable  —  I  never 
saw  fiurer  —  and  shall  go  repeatedly  to  read 
the  epistles  over  and  over ;  and  if  I  can 
obtain  some  of  the  hair  by  fair  means,  I 
shall  tiy.  I  have  already  persuaded  the 
librarian  to  promise  me  copies  of  the  letters, 
and  I  hope  he  will  not  disappoint  me.  They 
are  short,  but  very  simple,  sweet,  and  to  the 
purpose ;  there  are  some  copies  of  verses  in 
Spanish  also  by  her  ;  the  tress  of  her  hair 
is  long,  and,  as  I  said  before,  beautiful. 
The  Brera  gallery  of  paintings  has  some  fine 
pictures,  but  nothing  of  a  collection.  Of 
painting  I  know  nothing;  but  I  like  a 
Ouercino  —  a  picture  of  Abraham  putting 
away  Hagar  and  Ishmael  —  which  seems  to 
me  natural  and  goodly.  The  Flemish  school, 
such  as  I  saw  it  in  Flanders,  I  utterly  de- 
tested, despised,  and  abhorred ;  it  might  be 


painting,  but  it  was  not  nature  ;  the  Italian 
IS  pleasing,  and  their  ideal  very  noble. 

'*  The  Italians  I  have  encountered  here 
are  very  intelligent  and  agreeable.  In  a  few 
days  I  am  to  meet  Monti.  By  the  way,  I 
have  just  heard  an  anecdote  of  Beccaria, 
who  published  such.admirable  things  against 
the  punishment  of  death.  As  soon  as  his 
book  was  out,  his  servant  (having  read  it,  I 
presume)  stole  his  watch  ;  and  his  master, 
while  correcting  the  proofe  of  a  second 
edition,  did  all  he  could  to  have  him  hanged 
by  way  of  advertisement. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  the  triumphal  arch 
begun  by  Napoleon,  as  a  gate  to  this  city. 
It  is  unfinished,  but  the  part  completed 
worthy  of  another  age  and  the  same  country^ 
The  society  here  is  very  oddly  carried  on, — 
at  the  theatre,  and  the  theatre  only, — 
which  answers  to  our  opera.  People  meet 
there  as  at  a  rout,  but  in  very  small  circles. 
From  Milan  I  shall  go  to  Venice.  If  you 
write,  write  to  Geneva,  as  before  —  the 
letter  will  be  forwarded.         "  Yours  ever." 

Lbttbr  260.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Milan,  Korember  1. 1816. 

"I  have  recently  written  to  you  rather 
frequently,  but  without  any  late  answer.  Mi*. 
Hobhouse  and  myself  set  out  for  Venice  in 
a  few  days  ;  but  you  had  better  still  address 
to  me  at  Mr.  Hentsch's,  Banquier,  Geneva  ; 
he  will  forward  your  letters. 

**  1  do  not  know  whether  I  mentioned  to 
you  some  time  ago,  that  I  had  parted  with 
the  Dr.  Polidori  a  few  weeks  previous  to  my 
leaving  Diodati.  I  know  no  great  harm  of 
him  ;  but  he  had  an  alacrity  of  getting  into 
scrapes,  and  was  too  young  and  heedless  ; 
and  having  enough  to  attend  to  in  my  own 
concerns,  and  without  time  to  become  his 
tutor,  I  thought  it  much  better  to  give  him 
his  cong6.  He  arrived  at  Milan  some  weeks 
before  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  nu'self.  About  a 
week  ago,  in  consequence  of'^a  quarrel  at  the 
theatre  with  an  Austrian  officer,  in  which 
he  was  exceedingly  in  the  wrong,  he  has 
contrived  to  get  sent  out  of  the  territory, 
and  is  gone  to  Florence.  I  was  not  present, 
the  pit  having  been  the  scene  of  altercation ; 
but  on  being  sent  for  from  the  Cavalier 
Breme's  box,  where  I  was  quietly  staring  at 
the  ballet,  I  found  the  man  of  medicine 
begirt  with  grenadiers,  arrested  by  the  guard, 
conveyed  into  the  guard-room,  where  there 
was  much  swearing  in  sevend  languages. 
They  were  going  to  keep  him  there  for  the 
night ;  but  on  my  gjvingmy  name,  and  answer- 
ing for  his  appantion  next  morning,  he  was 
permitted  egress.  Next  day  he  had  an 
order  from  the  government  to  be  gone  in 
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twenty-four  hours,  and  accordingly  gone  he 
is,  some  days  ago.  We  did  what  we  could 
for  him,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  indeed  he 
brought  it  upon  himself  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  for 'I  was  not  present  at  the  squabble 
itself.  I  believe  this  is  the  real  state  of  his 
case ;  and  I  tell  it  yo»  because  I  believe 
things  sometimes  reach  you  in  England  in  a 
false  or  exaggerated  form.  We  found  Milan 
very  polite  and  hospitable*,  and  have  the 
same  hopj^  of  Verona  and  Venice.  I  have 
filled  my  paper.  "  Ever  yours,  &c" 

LBTTBBasi.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Verona,  Norember  6. 1816. 
"  My  dear  Moore, 

"  Your  letter,  written  before  my  de- 
parture from  England,  and  addressed  to  me 
in  London,  only  reached  me  recently.  Since 
that  period,  I  have  been  over  a  portion  of 
that  part  of  Europe  which  I  had  not  al- 
ready seen.  About  a  month  since,  I  crossed 
the  Alps  from  Switzerland  to  Milan,  which 
I  \ek  a  few  days  ago,  and  am  thus  far  on 
my  way  to  Venice,  where  I  shall  probably 
winter.  Yesterday  I  was  on  the  shores  of 
the  Benacus,  with  his  Jluctibus  et  fremtu. 
Catullus*s  Sirmium  has  still  its  name  and 
site,  and  is  remembered  for  his  sake :  but 
the  very  heavy  autumnal  rains  and  mists 
prevented  our  quitting  our  route,  (that  is, 
Hobhouse  and  myselt,  who  are  at  present 
voyaging  together,)  as  it  was  better  not  to 
see  it  at  all  than  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

"  I  found  on  the  Benacus  the  same  tra- 
dition of  a  city,  still  visible  in  calm  weather 
below  the  waters,    which    you  have  pre- 


1  With  Milan,  however,  or  iU  society,  the  noble  tra- 
veller was  far  from  being  pleated ;  and  in  his  Memoranda, 
1  recoUect,  he  described  his  sUy  there  to  be  "  like  a  ship 
under  quarantine."  Among  other  persons  whom  h^  met 
in  the  society  of  that  place  was  M.  Beyle,  the  ingenious 
author  of  "  L'Histoire  de  la  Peinture  en  Italic,"  who 
thus  describes  the  hnpression  their  first  interview  left 
upon  him :  — 

"  Ce  ftit  pendant  I'automne  de  1816.  que  Je  le  rcncontrai 
au  thatre  de  la  Scaia,  i  Milan,  dans  la  loge  de  M.  Louis 
de  Br^me.  Je  fas  frapp6  des  yeux  de  Lord  Byron  au 
moment  oil  il  tcoutait  un  sestetto  d'un  op€ra  de  Mayer 
intitule  EUna,  Je  n'al  vu  de  ma  vie,  rien  de  plus  beau 
ni  de  plus  exprcssif.  Encore  aujourd'hul,  si  je  Tiens  k 
penser  a  I'expression  qu'un  grand  pelntre  devrait 
donner  au  gfenie,  cette  t6te  sublime  reparait  tout-i-coup 
devantmoi.  J'eus  un  instant  d'cnthousiasme,  et  oub- 
.  liant  la  juste  repugnance  que  tout  homme  un  peu  fier 
doit  avoir  k  se  ftJre  presenter  k  un  pair  d' Angleterre,  je 
priai  M.  de  Brfeme  de  m'introdulre  2  Lord  Byron,  je  me 
trouvai  le  lendemain  I  ^Iner  chez  M.  de  Br£me,  avec  lui, 
et  le  c«dbre  MonU,  I'lmmortel  auteur  de  la  Banigliana. 
On  parla  po6sie,  on  en  vint  k  demander  quels  6taient  les 
dooxe  plus  beaux  vers  CdU  depuis  un  sidde,  en  Franf  als. 


served  of  Lough  Neagh,  *  When  the  dear, 
cold  eve's  decUning.**  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  authorised  by  records ;  but  they  tell 
you  such  a  story,  and  say  that  the  city  was 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  We  moved 
to-day  over  the  frontier  to  Verona,  by  a 
road  suspected  of  thieves,  —  *  the  wise  co»- 
f^  it  call,'  —  but  without  molestation.  I 
shall  remain  here  a  day  or  two  to  gape  at  die 
usual  marvels, — ampmtheatre,  paintings,  aiul 
all  that  tune-tax  of  travel, — though  Catullus, 
Claudian,  and  Shakspeare  have  done  more 
for  Verona  than  it  ever  did  for  itsdf.  They 
still  pretend  to  show,  I  believe,  the  •  ton^  of 
all  the  Capulets'  —  we  shall  see. 

"  Among  many  things  at  Milan,  one 
pleased  me  particularly,  viz.  the  cocres- 
pondence  (in  the  prettiest  love-letters  in  the 
world)  of  Lucretia  Borgia  with  Cardinal 
Bembo,  (who,  you  tay^  made  a  very  good 
cardinal,)  and  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  some 
Spanish  verses  of  hers,  —  the  lock  very  &ir 
and  beautifid.  I  took  one  single  hair  of  it 
as  a  relic,  and  wished  sordy  to  get  a  copy  of 
one  or  two  of  the  letters ;  but  it  is  pro- 
hibited :  ihat  I  don't  mind ;  but  it  was 
impracticable;  and  so  I  only  cot  some  of 
them  by  heart.  They  are  k^t  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  which  I  often  visited  to 
look  them  over  —  to  the  scandal  of  the 
librarian,  who  wanted  to  enlight^i  me  with 
sundry  valuable  MSS.,  dassiod,  philo8(^>lu- 
cal,  and  pious.  But  I  stick  to  the  Pope's 
daughter,  and  wish  myself  a  cardinal. 

"  I  have  seen  the  nnest  parts  of  Switzer-  , 
land,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  lakes  ;  for  the  beauties  of  which, 
I  refer  you  to  the  Guide-book.     The  north 


© 


en  Italien,  en  Anglais.  Les  Italians  pr^sens  s'aceaird^ 
rent  i  designer  les  douse  premiers  vers  de  la  Untche 
roniana  de  Monti,  comme  ce  que  Ton  arait  fidt  de  pin* 
bMu  dans  leur  langue,  depuis  oentans.  lloatfToaliiit 
bien  nous  let  r^ter.  Je  regardai  Lord  Bttod,  11  fiji 
ravi.  La  nuance  de  hauteur,  oa  plutAt  Tair  d^]n  howmw 
qui  se  trouve  avoir  &  repousser  une  importtmiU,  qui  d^ 
parait  un  peu  sa  belle  figure,  dlsparut  tout-i-coop  poor 
fUre  i  I'expresdon  du  bonhenr.  Le  premier  chaot  ds  la 
Maschenmiana,  que  Monti  tMXm.  preeque  eo  eatler. 
raincu  par  les  acclamations  des  auditenrs,  canta  U  ploa 
rive  sensation  il  I'auteur  de  Childe  Harold.  Je  n*<^^ 
lierai  Jamais  Texpression  dirine  de  see  traits ;  c'^tait  Tair 
serein  de  la  puissance  et  du  gtoie,  et  iuiranC  moi,  Ixsrd 
Byron  n'avalt.  en  ce  moment,  aucune  aflbetalico  4  se 
procher."  [Besides  the  ■*  Histoiy  of  Paiottag  **  mukr  fafe 
own  name,  M.  Beyle  has  published,  under  the  pswiilmij  mm 
of  Count  de  Stendhal,  **  Rome,  Naples,  and  Floraoce. 
in  1817,"  &c.] 
>  p*  On  Lough  Neagfa's  bank  as  the  fisherman  itrays. 

When  the  clear  cold  ere's  declining. 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  dayi. 

In  the  ware  beneath  him  shinfaig.** 
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of  Italy  is  tolerably  free  from  the  English ; 
but  the  south  swarms  with  them,  I  am  told. 
Madame  de  Stael  I  saw  frequently  at  Copet, 
which  she  renders  remarkabW  pleasant. 
She  has  been  particularly  kind  to  me.  I 
was  for  some  months  her  neighbour,  in  a 
country-house  caUed  Diodati,  which  I  had 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  My  plans  are  very 
uncertain  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  you  will 
see  me  in  England  m  the  spring.  I  have 
some  business  there.  If  you  write  to 
me,  will  you  address  to  the  care  of  Mons. 
Hentsch,  Banquier,  Geneva,  who  receives 
and  forwards  my  letters.  Remember  me  to 
Rogers,  who  wrote  to  me  lately,  with  a  short 
account  of  your  poem,  which,  I  trust,  is  near 
the  light.    He  speaks  of  it  roost  highly. 

**  My  health  is  very  endurable,  except 
that  I  am  subject  to  casual  giddiness  and 
fiiintness,  which  is  so  like  a  fine  lady,  that  I 
am  rather  ashamed  of  the  disorder.  When  I 
sailed,  I  had  a  physician  with  me,  whom, 
after  some  months  of  patience,  I  found  it 
expedient  to  part  with,  before  I  left  Geneva 
some  time.  On  arriving  at  Milan,  I  found 
this  gentleman  in  very  good  society,  where 
he  prospered  for  some  weeks  :  but,  at  length, 
at  tne  theatre,  he  quarrelled  with  an  Austrian 
officer,  and  was  sent  out  by  the  government 
in  twenty-four  hours.  I  was  not  present  at 
his  squabble ;  but,  on  hearing  that  he  was 
put  under  arrest,  I  went  and  got  him  out  of 
nis  confinement,  but  could  not  prevent  his 
being  sent  off,  which,  indeed,  he  partly 
deserved,  being  quite  in  the  wrong,  and 
having  b^:un  a  row  for  row's  sake.  I  had 
preceded  the  Austrian  government  some 
wedu  myself,  in  giving  him  his  cong6  from 
Geneva.  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  very 
^oung  and  hot-headed,  and  more  likely  to 
incur  diseases  than  to  cure  them.  Hobhouse 
and  myself  found  it  useless  to  intercede  for 
him.  This  happened  some  time  before  we 
left  Milan.    He  is  gone  to  Florence. 

At  Milan  I  saw,  and  was  visited  by,  Monti, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  living  Italian 
poets.  He  seems  near  sixty ;  in  face  he  is 
like  the  late  Cooke  the  actor.  His  frequent 
changes  in  politics  have  made  him  very  un- 
popular as  a  man.  I  saw  many  more  of 
their  literati;  but  none  who^  names  are 
well  known  in  England,  except  Acerbi.  >  I 
Uved  much  with  the  Italians,  particularly 
with  the  Marquis  of  Breme's  family,  who  are 
very  able  and  intelligent  men,  especially  the 
Abbate.  There  was  a  famous  improwisatore 
who  held  forth  while  I  was  there.    His 


>  [An  eminent  phytldan,  author  of  several  medical 
works,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  **  fiibliotheca  Itali- 
ana.'*    He  died  at  Milan  in  1827.] 


fluency  astonished  me  ;  but,  although  I  un- 
derstaiid  Italian,  and  speak  it  (with  more 
readiness  than  accuracy;,  I  could  only  carry 
off  a  few  very  common-place  mythological 
images,  and  one  line  about  Artemisia,  and 
another  about  Algiers,  with  sixty  words  of 
an  entire  tragedy  about  Etocles  and  Poly- 
nices.  Some  of  ffie  Italians  liked  him — 
others  called  his  performance  *  seccatura*  (a 
devilish  good  word,  by  the  way)  and  all 
Milan  was  in  controversjr  about  him. 

The  state  of  morals  in  these  parts  is  in 
some  sort  lax^.  A  mother  and  son  were 
pointed  out  at  the  theatre,  as  being  pro- 
nounced by  the  Milanese  world  to  be  of  the 
Theban  dynasty — but  this  was  all.  The 
narrator  (one  of  the  first  men  in  Milan) 
seemed  to  be  not  sufficiently  scandalised  by 
the  taste  or  the  tie.  All  society  in  Milan 
is  carried  on  at  the  opera  :  they  have  private 
boxes,  where  they  play  at  cards,  or  talk,  or 
any  thing  else ;  but  (except  at  the  Cassino) 
there  are  no  open  houses,  or  balb,  &c.  &c. 

"  The  peasant  girls  have  all  very  fine  dark 
eyes,  and  many  of  them  are  beautiful.  There 
are  also  two  dead  bodies  in  fine  preservation 

—  one  Saint  Carlo  Boromeo,  at  Milan  ;  the 
other  not  a  saint,  but  a  chief,  named  Vis- 
conti,  at  Monza — both  of  which  appeared 
very  agreeable.  In.  one  of  the  Boromean 
isles  (the  Isola  bella),  there  is  a  large  laurel 

—  the  lar^t  known  —  on  which  Buona- 
oarte,  staymg  there  just  before  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  carved  with  his  knife  the  word 
'Battaglia.'  I  saw  the  letters,  now  half 
worn  out  and  partly  erased. 

**  Excuse  this  tedious  letter.  To  be  tire- 
some is  the  privilege  of  old  age  and  ab- 
sence ;  I  avail  myself  of  the  latter,  and  the 
former  I  have  anticipated.  If  I  do  not 
speak  to  you  of  my  own  affairs,  it  is  not 
from  want  of  confidence,  but  to  spare  you 
and  myself.     My  day  is  over  —  what  then? 

—  I  have  had  it.  To  be  sure,  I  have  short- 
ened it ;  and  if  I  had  done  as  much  by  this 
letter,  it  would  have  been  as  well.  But 
you  will  forgive  that,  if  not  the  other  faults  of 

**  Yours  ever  and  most  affectionately, 

"B. 

"  P.S.— NoTember7. 1816. 
**  I  have  been  over  Verona,    The  amphi- 
theatre is  wonderful — beats  even  Greece. 
Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's  story  they  seem 
tenacious  to  a  degree,  insisting  on  the  fact 

—  giving  a  date  (1303),  and  showing  a 
tomb.  3     It  is  a  plain,  open,  and  partly  de- 


'  ["  Are  those  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona  ? 
And  shall  I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  masque 
Saw  her  lored  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him  ?  *' 
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cayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered  leaves  in 
it,  in  a  wild  and  desolate  conventual  garden, 
once  a  cemetery,  now  ruined  to  the  very 
graves.  The  situation  struck  me  as  very 
appropriate  to  the  legend,  being  blighted  as 
their  love.  I  have  brought  away  a  few 
pieces  of  the  granite,  to  give  to  my  daughter 
and  my  nieces.  Of  the  other  marvels  of 
this  city,  paintings,  antiquities,  &c,  except- 
ing the  tombs  of  the  Scaliger  princes,  I 
have  no  pretensions  to  judge.  The  Gothic 
monuments  of  the  Scaligers  pleased  me,  but 
*  a  poor  virtuoso  am  I,*  and  ever  yours." 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
1816.    . 

VENICE. THE     FORNARINA.  —  ARUENIAN 

STUDIES.  —  LETTERS  TO  MOORE  AND  MUR- 
RAY.—  PICTURES  OP  VENETIAN  SOCIETY. 

ANECDOTES. THE     ALBRIZZI.  CA- 

NOVA's  HELEN.  —  THEATRICALS.  —  CAR- 
NIVAL.—  PREFACE  TO  ARMENIAN  GRAM- 
MAR. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  in  my  account 
of  Lord  Byron's  life  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage, that,  without  leaving  altogether  un- 
noticed (what,  indeed,  was  too  notorious 
to  be  so  evaded)  certain  affidrs  of  gallantry 
in  which  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
enga^,  I  have  thought  it  right,  besides 
renaming  from  such  details  in  my  narradve, 
to  suppress  also  whatever  passages  in  his 
Jounrais  and  Letters  might  be  supposed  to 
bear  too  personally  or  particularly  on  the 
same  delicate  topics,  incomplete  as  the 
strange  history  ot  his  mind  and  heart  must, 
in  one  of  its  most  interesting  chapters,  be 
left  by  these  omissions,  still  a  deference 
to  that  peculiar  sense  of  decorum  in  this 
country,  which  marks  the  mention  of  such 
frailties  as  hardly  a  less  crime  than  the  com- 
mission of  them,  and,  still  more,  the  regard 
due  to  the  feelings  of  the  living,  who  ought 


**  The  old  palace  of  the  CappeUettf,  with  iU  uncouth 
balcony  and  irregular  windows,  is  still  standing  in  a  lane 
near  the  market-place ;  and  what  Englishman  can  behold 
it  with  indifference  ?  When  we  enter  Verona,  we  forget 
oorselTet,  and  are  almost  inclined  to  sajr  with  Dante, 
Vieni  i  Teder  Montecchi,  e  Cappelletti." 

RooBKs:  Ko/y.] 

'  [  ••  To  this  we  answer,  that  Mr.  Moore  was  not  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  either  reiUng  them  *  altogether,' 
or  exhibiting  Lord  Byron's  letters  concerning  them 
^  with  but  little  suppreMion.*    Would  it  not  hare  an- 


not  rashly  to  be  made  to  soffer  for  the 
errors  of  the  dead,  have  combmed  to  render 
this  sacrifice,  however  much  it  may  be  re- 
gretted, necessary. 

We  have  now,  however,  shifted  the  scene 
to  a  r^on  where  less  caution  is  requisite ; 
—  where,  from  the  different  standard  applied 
to  female  morab  in  these  respects,  if  the 
wrong  itself  be  not  lessened  by  this  demi- 
nution  of  the  consciousness  of  it,  less  scru- 
ple may  be,  at  least,  felt  towards  persons 
so  circumstanced,  and  whatever  delicacy  we 
may  think  right  to  exercise  in  speaking  of 
their  finalities  must  be  with  reference  rather 
to  our  views  and  usages  than  theirs. 

Availing  myself,  with  this  latter  qualifi- 
cation, of  the  greater  latitude  thus  allCowed 
me,  I  shall  venture  so  far  to  depart  fit>m  the 

Elan  hitherto  pursued,  as  to  grre,  with  but 
tde  suppression,  the  noble  poet's  letters  re- 
ladve  to  nis  Italian  adventures.  To  throw 
a  veil  altogether  over  these  irregularities  of 
his  private  life  would  be  to  affoiS — were  it 
even  practicable  —  but  a  partial  portraiture 
of  his  character! ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  rob  him  of  the  advantage  of  being  himself 
the  historian  of  his  errors  (where  no  injury 
to  others  can  flow  fix>m  the  disdosurej 
would  be  to  deprive  him  of  whatever  soften- 
ing light  can  be  thrown  round  such  trans- 
gressions bv  the  vivacity  and  fancy,  the 
passionate  love  of  beautv,  and  the  stroi^ 
yearning  after  affection  which  will  be  found 
to  have,  more  or  less,  mingled  with  even  the 
least  refined  of  his  attachments.  Neither  is 
any  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  sanction  or  seduction  of  such  an  ex- 
ample ;  as  they  who  would  dare  to  plead 
the  authority  of  Lord  Byron  for  their  errors 
must  first  be  able  to  trace  them  to  the  same 
palliating  sources, — to  that  sensibility,  whose 
very  excesses  showed  its  strength  and 
depth, — that  strength  of  imagination,  to  the 
very  verge,  perhsqps,  of  what  reason  can 
bear  without  giving  way,  —  that  whole  com- 
bination, in  short,  of  grand  but  disturbing 
powers,  which  alone  could  be  allowed  to 
extenuate  such  moral  derangement,  but 
which,  even  in  him  thus  dangerously  gifted, 
were  insufficient  to  excuse  it. 


0= 


twered  erery  purpoae  which  Mr.  Moore  arowt,  to  cooftis. 
with  the  brerity  of  torrow,  that  during  Mreral  jein  d 
his  prime  in  manhood  and  in  intellect,  this  great  poet. « 
he  coQcelred,  unjustifiably  deserted  by  hb  wife,  ui  <!»' 
gooned  out  of  his  natural  sphere  of  society  by  the  per* 
secutions  of  envious  hypocrli^,  rebelled  agaiiist  tlie  vorM 
and  the  world's  laws,  and  in  the  fierce  a^  of  despentiflB 
flung  himself  Into  as  heartless  a  career  of  sensoiUty  a*  it 
ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  CrebUloo  or  a  Louret  to 
depict  ?  Would  not  this  have  satisfied  abondaatir  sO 
whose  only  otject  it  was  to  understand  Lord  ^roB*i  ^ 
tory  ?"~,  Qmarterlif  Benew,  18S1.] 
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Having  premised  these  few  observadons, 
I  shall  now  proceed,  with  less  interruption, 
to  lay  his  correspondence,  during  this  and 
the  two  succeeding  years,  l^ore  the 
reader:  — 


LsrmaBS. 


TO  IfR.  MOORB. 


i 


**  Venice,  November  17. 1816. 
•*  I  wrote  to  you  from  Verona  the  other 
day  in  my  progress  hither,  which  letter  I 
hope  you  wul  receive.  Some  three  years 
ago,  or  it  may  be  more,  I  recollect  your 
telling  me  that  you  had  received  a  letter 
from  our  friend  Sam,  dated  '  On  board  his 
gondola.*  Mif  gondola  is,  at  this  present, 
waiting  for  me  on  the  ci&nal ;  but  I  prefer 
writing  to  you  in  the  house,  it  being  autumn 
— -and  rather  an  English  autumn  than  other- 
wise. It  is  my  intention  to  remain  at  Ve- 
nice during  the  winter,  probably,  as  it  has 
always  been  (next  to  the  East)  the  greenest 
island  of  my  imagination.  It  has  not  dis- 
appointed me;  Uioush  its  evident  decay 
would,  perhaps,  have  that  effect  upon  others. 
But  I  have  been  familiar  with  ruins  too  long 
to  dislike  desolation.  Besides,  I  have  fkllen 
in  love,  which,  next  to  falling  into  the  canal, 
(^ which  would  be  of  no  use,  as  I  can  swim,) 
ia  the  best  or  the  worst  thing  I  could  do. 
I  have  got  some  extremely  good  apartments 
in  the  house  of  a '  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
who  is  a  good  deal  occupied  with  business, 
and  has  a  wife  in  her  twenty-second  year. 
Marianna  (that  is  her  name)  is  in  her  ap- 
pearance altogether  like  an  antelope.  She 
nas  the  large,  black,  oriental  eyes,  with  that 
peculiar  expression  in  them  which  is  seen 
rarely  amon£  JBuropeans  —  even  the  Italians 
— and  whicn  many  of  the  Turkish  women 
give  themselves  by  tinging  the  eyelid  i,  — 
an  art  not  known  out  of  that  country,  I 
believe.    This  expression  she  has  naturalfy, 

—  and  something  more  than  this.  In  short, 
I  cannot  describe  the  effect  of  this  kind  of 
eye, — at  least  upon  me.  Her  features  are 
regular,  and  rather  aquiline — mouth  small 

—  skin  clear  and  sofl,  with  a  kind  of  hectic 
colour  —  forehead  remarkably  good  :  her 
hair  is  of  the  dark  gloss,  curl,  and  colour  of 
Lady  J  ♦  ♦'s :  her  figure  is  light  and  pretty, 
and  she  is  a  fiunous  songstress  —  saentin- 
cally  so ;  her  natural  voice  (in  conversation, 
I  mean)  is  veiy  sweet  j  and  the  naivete  of 
the  Venetian  dialect  is  always  pleasing  in 
the  mouth  of  a  woman. 


*  [**  Her  ejeluhet,  thoagfa  dark  u  night,  were  tinged 
(It  if  the  country's  custom),  but  in  vain ; 
For  those  large  bladi  ejes  were  so  Uacldy  fringed. 
The  glossy  rebeb  mock'd  the  jetty  stain." 

Don  J«im,  ciii.  st.  75.] 


«*  Korember  ». 

**  You  will  perceive  that  my  description, 

which  was  proceeding  with  the  minuteness 

of  a  passport,  has    been    interrupted   for 

several  days. 


*'  Since  my  former  dates,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  much  to  add  on  the  subject,  and, 
luckily,  nothing  to  take  away ;  for  I  am 
more  pleased  Sum  ever  with  my  Venetian, 
and  b^in  to  feel  very  serious  on  that  point 
—  so  much  so,  that  I  shall  be  silent. 

"  By  way  of  divertisement,  I  am  studying 
daily,  at  an  Armenian  monastery,  the  Ar- 
menian language.  I  found  that  my  mind 
wanted  something  cragsy  to  break  upon  ; 
and  this — as  the  most  mfficult  thing  I  could 
discover  here  for  an  amusement  —  I  have 
chosen,  to  torture  me  into  attention.  It  is 
a  rich  language,  however,  and  would  amply 
repay  any  one  die  trouble  of  learning  it.  I 
try,  and  shall  go  on ;  —  but  I  answer  for 
nothing,  least  of  all  for  my  intentions  or  my 
success.  There  are  some  very  curious 
MSS.  in  the  monastery,  as  well  as  books; 
translations  also  from  Greek  originals,  now 
lost,  and  from  Persian  and  Syriac,  &c. ; 
besides  works  of  their  own  people.  Four 
years  ago  the  French  instituted  an  Arme- 
nian professorship.  Twenty  pupils  presented 
themselves  on  Monday  momins,  full  of  noble 
ardour,  ingenuous  youth,  and  impregnable 
industiy.  They  persevered,  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  nation  and  of  universal  con- 
quest, till  Thursday ;  when  JSfteen  of  the 
twenty  succumbed  to  the  six-and-twentieth 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
Waterloo  of  an  Alphabet  —  that  must  be 
said  for  them.  But  it  is  so  like  these  fellows, 
to  do  by  it  as  they  did  by  their  sovereigns — 
abandon  both ;  to  parody  the  old  rhymes, 
'  Take  a  thing  and  give  a  thing*  —  *  Take  a 
king  and  give  a  king.*  They  are  the  worst 
of  animals,  except  their  conquerors. 

"I  hear  that  Hodgson  is  vour  neighbour, 
having  a  living  in  I)erby8nire.  You  will 
find  him  an  excellent-hearted  fellow,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  cleverest ;  a  little,  perhaps,  too 
much  japanned  by  preferment  in  the  church 
and  tne  tuition  of  youth,  as  well  as  inocu- 
lated with  the  dis^ise  of  domestic  felicity, 
besides  being  over-run  with  fine  feeling 
about  woman  and  constancy  (that  sm^ 
change  of  Love,  which  people  exact  so  rigidly 
receive  in  such  counterfeit  coin,  and  repay 
in  baser  metal);  but,  otherwise,  a  very 
worthy  man,  who  has  lately  sot  a  pretty 
wife,  and  (I  suppose)  a  child  by  this  time. 
Pray  remember  me  to  him,  and  say  that  I 
know  not  which  to  envy  most  his  neigh* 
bourhood — him,  or  you. 
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**  Of  Venice  I  shall  say  little.  You  must 
have  seen  many  descriptions  ;  and  they  are 
most  of  them  like.  It  is  a  poetical  place ; 
and  classical,  to  us,  from  Shakspeare  and 
Otway.  I  have  not  yet  sinned  aeainstitin 
verse,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shml  do  so, 
having  been  tuneless  since  I  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  feeling,  as  yet,  no  renewal  of  the 
*estro.'  By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  have 
seen  '  Glenarvon/  Madame  de  Stael  lent  it 
me  to  read  from  Copet  last  autumn.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  it  the  authoress  had 
written  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 

—  the  whole  truth  —  the  romance  would 
not  onl^  have  been  more  romantic,  but  more 
entertaming.  As  for  the  likeness,  the  picture 
can't  be  good  —  I  did  not  sit  long  enough. 
When  vou  have  leisure,  let  me  hear  from 
and  of  you,  believing  me  ever  and  truly 
yours  most  affectionately,  **B. 

"P.  S.  —  Oh  I  your  poem  —  is  it  out?  I 
hope  Longman  has  paid  his  thousands  :  but 
don*t  you  do  as  H  *  *  T  *  **s  father'  did, 
who,  having  made  money  by  a  quarto  tour, 
became  a  vinegar  merchant ;  when,  lo  I  his 
vinegar  turned  sweet  (and  be  d — d  to  it) 
and  ruined  him.  My  last  letter  to  you 
(from  Verona)  was  enclosed  to  Murray  — 
have  you  got  it  ?  Direct  to  me  here,  potte 
restarUe,  There  are  no  English  here  at 
present.    There  were  several  in  Switzerland 

—  some  women  ;  but,  except  Lady  Dal- 
rymple  Hamilton  %  most  of  them  as  ugly  as 
virtue  —  at  least,  those  that  I  saw." 

Lbttbr  263.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

••  Venice,  December  24. 1816. 

*'  I  have  taken  a  fit  of  writing  to  you, 
which  portends  postage — once  from  Verona 

—  once  fix)m  Venice,  and  again  from  Venice 
— thrice  that  is.  For  this  you  mav  thank 
yourself;  for  I  heard  that  you  complained  of 
my  silence — so,  here  goes  for  garrulity. 

**  I  trust  that  you  received  my  other  twain 
of  letters.     M^  *  way  of  life  *  (or  *  May  of  j 
life,'  which  is  it,  according  to  the  conmient-  | 
ators  y)  —  my  *  way  of  l3e  *  is  fallen  into  | 
preat  regularity.    In  the  morning  I  go  over 
m  my  gondola  to  babble  Armenian  with  the 
fiiars  of  the  convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  to 
help  one  of  them  in  correcting  the  English 
of  an  English  and  Armenian  grammar  which 

1  [The  gentleman  here  ipoken  of  was,  no  doubt, 
Richard  Twisi,  Esq.,  the  uncle,  not  the  father,  of  Horace 
TwiM,  Esq.  At  an  earljr  period  of  life,  Mr.  Twiss  pub- 
lished **  Trarels  through  Spain  and  Portugal,**  which 
Dr.  Johnson  considered  **  as  good  as  the  first  book  of 
travels  one  can  take  up.**  His  next  work  was  a  *'  Tour 
la  Ireland,*'  in  which  be  commented  so  treelj  on  the 
■urnners  of  the  ladies  ot  the  titter  kingdom,  that  he  ex- 


&= 


he  is  publishing.  In  the  evenings  I  do  one 
of  many  nothmgs — either  at  the  theatres, 
or  some  of  the  conversaziones,  which  are  hke 
our  routs,  or  rather  worse,  for  the  women 
sit  in  a  semicircle  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion, 
and  the  men  stand  about  the  room.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  one  improvement  upon  ours — 
instead  of  lemonade  with  their  ices,  they 
hand  about  stiff  rum-punch  — punch,  by  my 
palate ;  and  this  they  think  EngStk.  I 
would  not  disabuse  them  of  so  agr^able  an 
error,  —  *  no,  not  for  Venice.* 

**  Last  night  I  was  at  the  Count  Governor's, 
which,  of  course,  comprises  the  best  society, 
and  is  very  much  like  other  gregarious 
meetings  in  every  country, — as  in  ours, — 
except  that,  inst^  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, you  have  the  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
and  a  motley  crew  of  Austrians,  Germans, 
noble  Venetians,  foreigners,  and,  if  you  see 
a  quiz,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  ConsuL  Oh, 
by  the  way,  I  forgot,  when  I  wrote  from 
Verona,  to  tell  you  that  at  Milan  I  met  with 
a  countryman  of  yours  —  a  Colonel  ♦  ♦  *  ♦, 
a  very  excellent,  good-natured  fellow,  who 
knows  and  shows  all  about  Milan,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  a  native  there.  He  is  particularly 
civil  to  strangers,  and  this  is  his  histoiy,  — 
at  least,  an  episode  of  it. 

"  Six-and-twenty  years  ago.  Col.  ♦  #  ♦  ♦ 
then  an  ensign,  being  in  Italy,  fell  in  love 
with  the  Marchesa  *  *  #  *,  and  she  with 
him.  The  lady  must  be,  at  least,  twenty 
years  his  senior.  The  war  broke  out ;  he 
returned  to  England,  to  serve — not  his 
country,  for  that's  Ireland  —  but  England, 
which  is  a  different  thing  ;  and  she — heaven 
knows  what  she  did.  In  the  year  1814^  the 
first  annunciation  of  the  Defimtive  Treaty  of 
Peace  (and  tyranny)  was  developed  to  the 
astonished  Milanese  by  the  arrival  of  CoL 
*  *  *  *,  who,  flinging  himself  full  length  at 
the  feet  of  Mad.  ♦  *  *  *,  murmured  forth, 
in  half-forgotten  Irish  Italian,  eternal  vows 
of  indehble  constancy.  The  lady  screamed, 
and  exclaimed,  *  Who  are  you  ? '  The 
Colonel  cried,  *  What !  don't  you  know  roe?  j 
I  am  so  and  so,'  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  dU,  at  length, 
the  Marchesa,  mounting  from  reminiscence  to 
reminiscence,  through  the  lovers  of  the  in- 
termediate twenty-five  vears,  arrived  at  last 
at  the  recollection  of  lier  povero  sub-lieu- 
tenant.    She  then  said,  'Was  there  ever 


dted  their  resentment  in  a  manner  equally  whimsical  and 
original.  He  also  published  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Game  of 
Chess.**  He  iojuredagood  fortune  by  speculating  in  a 
project  of  manufacturing  paper  fktun  straw.  Be  ified 
in  1813.] 

>  [The  Hon.  Jane  Duncan,  eldest  daughter  of  Adam, 
first  Viscount  Duncan.  She  was  married  Co  Sir  H«v 
Dalrjrmple  HamUton  In  May,  ISOa] 
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such  virtue/ '  (that  was  her  very  word)  and, 
being  now  a  widow,  gave  him  apartments  in 
her  palace,  reinstated  him  in  all  the  rights 
of  wrong,  and  held  him  up  to  the  admiring 
world  as  a  miracle  of  incontinent  fideUty, 
and  the  unshaken  Abdiel  of  absence. 

^  Methinks  this  is  as  pretty  a  moral  tale 
as  any  of  Marmontel*s.  Here  is  another. 
The  same  lady,  several  years  ago,  made  an 
escapade  with  a  Swede,  Count  Fersen  (the 
same  whom  the  Stockholm  mob  quartered 
and  lapidated  not  very  long  since),  and  they 
arrived  at  an  Osteria  on  the  road  to  Rome 
or  thereabouts.  It  was  a  summer  evening, 
and,  while  they  were  at  supper,  they  were 
suddenly  r^aled  by  a  symphony  of  fiddles 
in  an  acyacent  apartment,  so  prettilv  played, 
that,  wishing  to  hear  them  more  distinctly, 
the  Count  rose,  and  going  into  the  musical 
society,  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that, 
as  a  company  of  gallant  cavaliers,  you  will 
be  delighted  to  show  your  skill  to  a  lady, 
who  feels  anxious,'  &c.  &c.  The  men  of 
harmony  were  all  acquiescence  —  every  in- 
strument was  tuned  and  toned,  and,  striking 
up  one  of  their  most  ambrosial  airs,  the 
whole  band  followed  the  Count  to  the  lady's 
apartment.  At  their  head  was  the  first 
fiddler,  who,  bowing  and  fiddling  at  the  same 
moment,  headed  his  troop  and  advanced  up 
the  room.  Death  and  discord ! — it  was  the 
Marquis  himself,  who  was  on  a  serenading 
party  in  the  country,  while  his  spouse  had 
run  away  fit)m  town.  The  rest  may  be 
imagined — but,  first  of  all,  the  lady  tried  to 
persuade  him  that  she  was  there  on  purpose 
to  meet  him,  and  had  chosen  this  method 
for  an  harmonic  surprise.  So  much  for  this 
gossip,  which  amused  me  when  I  heard  it, 
and  I  send  it  to  you  in  the  hope  it  may  have 
the  hke  effect.    Now  we'll  return  to  Venice. 

•*  The  day  after  to-morrow  (to-morrow  being 
Christmas-^lay)  the  Carnival  begins.  I  dine 
with  the  Countess  Albrizzi  and  a  partv,  and 
go  to  the  opera.  On  that  day  the  Phenix, 
(not  the  Insurance  Office,  but)  the  theatre 
of  that  name,  opens :  I  have  got  me  a  box 
there  for  the  season,  for  two  reasons,  one  of 
which  is,  that  the  music  is  remarkably  good. 
The  Contesca  Albrizzi,  of  whom  I  have  made 
mention,  is  the  De  Stael  of  Venice ;  not  young 
but  a  very  learned,  unaffected,  good-natured 
woman ;  very  polite  to  strangers,  and,  I  believe, 
not  at  all  dissolute,  as  most  of  the  women 
are.  She  has  written  very  well  on  the  works 
of  Canova,  and  also  a  volume  of  Characters, 
besides  other  printed  matter.  She  is  of  Corfu, 
but  married  a  dead  Venetian — that  is,  dead 
since  he  married. 

*•  My  flame  (my  *  Donna,'  whom  I  spoke 
of  in  my  former  epistle,  my  Marianna)  is 


still  my  Marianna,  and  I  her — what  she 
pleases.  She  is  by  fiu*  the  prettiest  woman 
I  have  seen  here,  and  the  most  loveable  I 
have  met  with  any  where  —  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  singular.  I  believe  I  told  you 
the  rise  and  progress  of  our  haiton  in  my  for- 
mer letter.  Lest  that  should  not  have  reached 
you,  I  will  merely  repeat,  that  she  is  a  Ve- 
netian, two-and-twenty  years  old,  married  to 
a  merchant  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  that 
she  has  great  black  oriental  eyes,  and  all  the 
qualities  which  her  eyes  promise.  Whether 
being  in  love  with  her  has  steeled  me  or  not, 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  many 
other  women  who  seem  pretty.  The  nobility, 
in  particular,  are  a  sad-looking  race — the 
gentry  rather  better.  And  now,  what  art 
thou  doing  ? 

**  What  are  you  doing  now. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
What  are  you  doing  now. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
Sighing  or  suing  now, 
Rhjrming  or  wooing  now, 
Billing  or  cooing  now, 

Which,  Thomas  Moore  ? 

Are  you  not  near  the  Luddites?  By  the 
Lord  I  if  there's  a  row,  but  FU  be  among  ye  I 
How  go  on  the  weavers  —  the  breakers  of 
frames — the  Lutherans  of  politics  —  the  re- 
formers? 

**  As  the  Liberty  lads  o*er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheH>ly,  with  Uood, 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Will  die  fighting,  or  live  free. 
And  down  with  ail  kings  but  King  Ludd  1 

**  When  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete, 
And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword. 

We  will  fling  the  winding-sheet 

O'er  the  despot  at  our  feet. 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  be  has  poar*d« 

**  Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue. 
Since  his  Teins  are  corrupted  to  mud. 
Yet  this  is  the  dew 
Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd  I 

"  There's  an  amiable  chanson  for  you — all 
impromptu.  I  have  written  it  principally  to 
shock  your  neighbour  ♦***>,  who  is  all 
clergy  and  loyalty — mirth  and  innocence — 
milk  and  water. 

"  But  the  Camiral's  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore, 
The  Camivai's  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore; 
Masking  and  humming, 
Fifing  and  drumming, 
Guitarring  and  strumming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore. 


1  [Probably  Mr.  Bowles.J 
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The  other  night  I  saw  a  new  play,  —  and 
the  author.  The  subject  was  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  The  play  succeeded,  and  thev 
called  for  the  author  —  according  to  conti- 
nental custom  —  and  he  presented  himself,  a 
noble  Venetian,  Mali,  or  Malapiero,  by  name. 
Mala  was  his  name,  and  pessima  his  pro- 
duction,— at  least,  I  thought  so ;  and  I  ought 
to  know,  having  read  more  or  less  of  five 
hundred  Drury  Lane  offerings,  during  my 
coadjutorship  with  the  sub-and-super  Com- 
mittee. 

"When  does  your  poem  of  poems  come 
out?  I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  cut  up  Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  declared 
against  me  for  praising  it.  i  I  praised  it,  firstly, 
because  I  thought  well  of  it ;  secondly,  be- 
cause Coleridffe  was  in  great  distress,  and 
after  doing  what  little  I  could  for  him  in 
essentiab,  I  thought  that  the  public  avowal 
of  my  good  opinion  miffht  help  him  further, 
at  least  with  the  booksellers.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  Jefirey  has  attacked  him,  because, 
poor  feUow,  it  will  hurt  him  in  mind 
and  pocket.  As  for  me,  he's  welcome  —  I 
shall  never  think  less  of  Jeffi*ey  for  any  thing 
he  may  say  against  me  or  mine  in  future. 

<*  I  suppose  Murray  has  sent  you,  or  will 
send  (for  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
out  or  no)  the  poem,  or  poesies,  of  mine,  of 
last  summer.  By  the  mass  I  they  are  sublime 
—  *  Ganion  Coheriza ' — gainsay  who  dares ! 
Pray,  let  me  hear  firom  you,  ana  of  you,  and, 
at  least,  let  me  know  that  you  have  received 
these  three  letters.  Direct,  right  here,  poste 
restante, 

•*  Ever  and  ever,  &c 

"  P.  S.  —  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  pretty 
trick  of  a  bookseller,  who  has  published  some 
d — d  nonsense,  swearing  the  bastards  to  me, 
and  saying  he  gave  me  five  hundred  guineas 
for  them.  He  lies  —  I  never  wrote  such 
stuff,  never  saw  the  poems,  nor  the  publisher 
of  them,  in  my  life,  nor  had  any  communi- 
cation, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  fellow. 
Pray  say  as  much  for  me,  if  need  be.  I  have 
written  to  Murray,  to  make  him  contradict 
the  impostor." 

LiTTBB  254.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venke,  Norember  85. 1816. 

'*  It  is  some  months  since  I  have  heard 

from  or  of  you  —  I  think,  not  since  I  left 

Diodati.   From  Milan  I  wrote  once  or  twice ; 

but  have  been  here  some  little  time,  and  in- 

1  [**  Lord  Byron,  it  leemi,  has  somewhere  praiMd  Chris- 
tabel, as 'a  wild  and  ilngularly  original  and  beautiful  poem.' 
Great  as  the  noble  bard's  merits  undoubtedly  are  in  poe- 
try, some  of  his  latest  publications  dispose  us  to  disCrust 
his  authority,  where  the  questloo  Is  what  ought  to  meet 
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tend  to  pass  the  winter  without  removii^. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
and  with  Verona,  particulariy  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  a  sarcophagus  in  a  convent  garden, 
which  they  show  as  Juliet's  :  they  insist  on 
the  truth  of  her  history.  Since  my  arrival  at 
Venice,  the  lady  of  the  Austrian  governor  told 
me  that  between  Verona  and  Vioenza  there 
are  still  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  Montecda, 
and  a  chapel  once  appertaining  to  the  Capu- 
lets.  Romeo  seems  to  have  l^en  of  Vksenza 
by  the  tradition ;  but  I  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised to  find  so  firm  a  faith  in  Bandelio's 
novel,  which  seems  really  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  fact. 

"  Venice  pleases  me  as  much  as  I  expected, 
and  I  expected  much.  It  is  one  of  those 
places  wmch  I  know  before  I  see  than,  and 
has  always  haunted  me  the  most  after  the 
East.  I  like  the  gloomy  gaiety  of  their  gon- 
dolas, and  the  silence  of  their  canals.  I  do 
not  even  dislike  the  evident  decay  of  the 
city,  though  I  regret  the  singularity  of  its 
vanished  costume ;  however,  were  is  much 
left  still ;  the  Carnival,  too,  is  comine. 

'*  St.  Mark's,  and  indeed  Venice,  is  most 
alive  at  night.  The  theatres  are  not  open 
till  mne,  and  the  society  is  proportionably 
late.  All  this  is  to  my  taste ;  but  most  of 
your  countrymen  miss  and  r^ret  the  rattle 
of  hackney  coaches,  without  which  they  cant 
sleep. 

"I  have  got  remarkably  good  apartments 
in  a  private  house :  I  see  something  of  the 
inhabitants  (having  had  a  good  many  letters 
to  some  of  them)  ;  I  have  got  my  fiondok ; 
I  read  a  little,  and  luckily  could  speax  Italian 
(more  fluently  though  than  correctly)  kmg 
ago.  I  am  studying,  out  of  curiosity,  the 
Venetian  dialect,which  is  very  naive,  and  soft, 
and  peculiar,  though  not  at  all  classical ; 
I  go  out  firequently,  and  am  in  very  good  con- 
tentment. 

"  The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  whidi  is 
in  the  house  of  Madame  the  Countess  d'Al- 
brizzi,  whom  I  know)  is,  without  exception, 
to  my  mind,  the  most  perfectly  beautiftd  of 
human  conceptions,  and  fat  beyond  my  ideas 
of  human  execution. 

**  In  this  belored  marble  rlew, 

AboTe  the  works  and  thoughts  of  mm. 
What  Nature  eouU,  bat  tPouU  mi,  do. 

And  Beauty  and  Canora  ons; 
Beyond  Ima^nation*s  power. 

Beyond  the  bard's  defeated  art. 
With  Immortality  her  dower. 
Behold  the  Beim  of  the  heart  t 


the  public  eye ;  and  the  work  heton  i 
ditional  proof,  that  his  Judgment  on  sudi  malten  ii  not 
absolutely  to  be  relied  on.*'— £tf^  Rev.  vol.  xxriL 
p.  68.] 
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TaUdng  of  the  *  heart  *  reminds  me  that  I 
haye  fallen  in  We  —  fathomless  love  > ;  but 
lest  you  should  make  some  splendid  mis- 
take, and  envy  me  the  possession  of  some  of 
those  princesses  or  countesses  with  whose 
affections  your  EngUsh  vovagers  are  i^t  to 
invest  themselves,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  my  goddess  is  only  the  wife  of  a  '  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  ;*  but  then  she  is  pretty  as 
an  antelope,  is  but  two-and-twenty  years  old, 
has  the  lairge,  black,  oriental  eyes,  with  the 
Italian  countenance,  and  dark  glossy  hair,  of 
the  curl  and  colour  of  Lady  Jersey's.  Then 
she  has  th*e  voice  of  a  lute,  and  the  song  of 
a  seraph  (though  not  quite  so  sacred),  be- 
sides a  long  postscript  of  graces,  virtues,  and 
accomplishments,  enough  to  furnish  out  a 
new  chapter  for  Solomon's  Song.  But  her 
great  merit  is  finding  out  mine — there  is 
nothing  so  amiable  as  discernment.  < 

••  The  general  race  of  women  i^pear  to  be 
handsome ;  but  in  Italy,  as  on  almost  all  the 
Continent,  the  highest  orders  are  by  no 
means  a  wdl-looking  generation,  and  indeed 
reckoned  by  their  countrymen  very  much 
otherwise.  Some  are  exceptions,  but  most 
of  them  as  ugly  as  Virtue  herself. 

•*  If  you  write,  address  to  me  here,  jaoste 
resUmiCy  as  I  shall  probably  stay  the  winter 
over.  I  never  see  a  newspaper,  and  know 
nothing  of  England,  except  m  a  letter  now 
and  then  firom  my  sister.  Of  the  MS.  sent 
you  I  know  notmng,  except  that  you  have 
received  it,  and  are  to  publish  it,  &c.  &c. : 
but  when,  where,  and  how,  you  leave  me  to 
guess ;  but  it  don't  much  matter. 

**  I  suppose  you  have  a  world  of  works 
nassing  through  your  process  for  next  year  ? 
A¥hen  does  Moore's  poem  i^pear  ?  I  sent 
a  letter  for  him,  addressed  to  your  care,  the 
other  day." 

Lnm  as».       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Venice,  December  4. 1816. 
**  I  have  written  to  you  so  firequently  of 
late,  that  you  will  think  me  a  bore ;  as  I 
think  you  a  very  impolite  person,  for  not  an- 
swering my  letters  from  SwitzerUmd,  Milan, 
Verona,  and  Venice.  There  are  some  things 
I  wanted,  and  want,  to  know  ;  viz.  whether 
Mr.  Davies,  of  inaccurate  memory,  had  or 
had  not  delivered  the  MS.  as  delivered  to 
him ;  because,  if  he  has  not,  you  will  find 
that  he  will  bountifiilly  bestow  transcriptions 
on  aU  the  curious  of  his  acquaintance,  in 


1  ["  Which,  except  fUUng  into  the  canal  (anid  that 
would  be  TueleM,  at  Iiwim),  1«  the  belt,  or  worst,  tiling  I 
coald  do.  I  am  therefore  in  lore—fitthomleu,*'  ftc. 
MS.-} 
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which  case  you  may  probably  find  your  pub- 
lication anticipated  by  the  '  Cambridge '  or 
other  Chronicles.  In  the  next  place,  —  I 
forget  what  was  next ;  but  in  the  third  place, 
I  want  to  hear  whether  you  have  yet  pub- 
lished, or  when  you  mean  to  do  so,  or  why 
you  have  not  done  so,  because  in  your  last 
(Sept.  20th,  —  you  may  be  ashamed  of 
the  date)  you  talked  of  this  being  done  im- 
mediately. 

*'  From  England  1  hear  nothing,  and  know 
nothing  of  any  thing  or  any  body.  I  have 
but  one  correspondent  (except  Mr.  Kinnaird 
on  business  now  and  then),  and  her  a  female ; 
so  that  I  know  no  more  of  your  island,  or 
city,  than  the  Italian  version  of  the  French 
papers  chooses  to  tell  xne,  or  the  advertise- 
ments of  Mr.  Colbum  tagged  to  the  end  of 
your  Quarterly  Review  for  the  year  ago.  I 
wrote  to  you  at  some  length  last  week;  so 
that  I  have  little  to  add,  except  that  I  have 
begun,  and  am  proceeding  in,  a  study  of 
the  Armenian  language,  wmch  I  acquire,  as 
well  as  I  can,  at  the  Armenian  convent, 
where  I  ^  every  day  to  take  lessons  of  a 
learned  friar,  and  have  gained  some  singular 
and  not  useless  information  with  regard  to 
the  literature  and  customs  of  that  oriental 
people.  They  have  an  establishment  here  — 
a  church  and  convent  of  ninety  monks,  very 
learned  and  accomplished  men,  some  of  them. 
They  have  also  a  press,  and  make  great  ef- 
forts, for  the  enlightening  of  their  nation.  I 
find  the  language  (which  is  ttrin,  the  literal 
and  the  vuigar)  difficult,  but  not  invincible 
(at  least  i  hope  not).  I  shall  go  on.  I 
found  it  necessary  to  twist  my  mind  round 
some  severer  study ;  and  this,  as  beins  the 
hardest  I  could  devise  here,  will  be  a  file  for 
the  serpent. 

"  I  mean  to  remain  here  till  the  spring,  so 
address  to  me  directli/  to  Venice,  potte  resU 
ante.  —  Mr.  Hobhouse.  for  the  present,  is 
gone  to  Rome,  with  his  brother,  brother's 
wife,  and  sister,  who  overtook  him  here :  he 
returns  in  two  months.  I  should  have  gone 
too,  but  I  fell  in  love,  and  must  stay  that 
over.  1  should  think  that  and  the  Armenian 
alphabet  will  last  the  winter.  The  lady  has, 
luckily  for  me,  been  less  obdurate  thui  the 
language,  or,  between  the  two,  I  should  have 
lost  my  remains  of  sanity.  By  the  way,  she 
is  not  Armenian,  but  a  Venetian,  as  I  bdieve 
I  told  you  in  my  last.  As  for  Italian,  I  am 
fluent  enough,  even  in  its  Venetian  modifi- 
cation, which  is  something  like  the  Somer- 


t  [••  Our  UtUe  arrangement  it  completed ;  the  usi 
oaths  baring  been  taken,  and  erery  thing  fVilfilled  i 
cordtaig  to  the  *  understood  relations '  of  such  liaisons.' 
MS.2 
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setshire  version  of  English  ;  and  as  for  the 
more  classical  dialects,  1  had  not  forgot  my 
former  practice  much  during  my  Toyafi[ing. 
"  Yours,  ever  and  truly,  B. 

"  P.  S.  — Remember  me  to  Mr.Gifford,*' 

And  do  not  forget  me  to ;  but  I  don't 

th'nk  I  have  any  other  fiiends  of  your 
acquaintance." 


LiTTBR  356.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  Dec.  9. 1816. 

*'  In  a  letter  from  England,  I  am  informed 
that  a  man  named  Johnson  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  publish  some  poems  called  a 
'  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  a  Tempest,  and 
an  Address  to  my  Daughter,'  &c.,  and  to  at- 
tribute them  to  me,  adding  that  he  had  paid 
five  hundred  guineas  for  them.  The  answer 
to  this  is  short :  /  never  wrote  such  poena, 
never  received  the  sum  he  menOons,  nor  any 
other  m  the  same  quarter ,  nor  (as  &r  as  moral 
or  mortal  certainty  can  be  sure)  ever  had, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  slightest  commuract^ 
Hon  vnth  Johnson  in  my  life;  not  beinff  aware 
that  the  person  existed  till  this  intelligence 
gave  me  to  understand  that  there  were  such 
people.  Nothing  surprises  me,  or  this  per- 
haps would,  and  most  things  amuse  me,  or 
this  probably  would  not.  With  regard  to 
myself^  the  man  has  merely  fyed;  that's  na- 
tural ;  his  betters  have  set  him  the  example. 
But  with  regard  to  you,  his  assertion  may 
perhaps  ii^jure  you  in  your  publications  ;  and 
I  desve  that  it  may  receive  the  most  public 
and  unqualified  contradiction.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  punishment  for  a 
thing  of  this  kind;  and  if  there  were,  I  should 
not  feel  disposed  to  pursue  this  ingenious 
mountebank  farther  than  was  necessary  for 
his  confutation ;  but  thus  far  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  proceed. 

**  You  wul  make  what  use  vou  please  of  this 
letter ;  and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  who  has  power  to 
act  for  me  during  my  absence,  will,  1  am  sure, 
readily  join  you  m  any  steps  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  take,  with  regard  to  the  absurd 
ralsehood  of  this  poor  creature.  As  you  will 
have  recently  received  several  letters  from  me 
on  my  way  to  Venice,  as  well  as  two  written 
since  my  arrival,  I  will  not  at  present  trouble 
you  further. 

••Ever,&c. 

•*  P.  S.  —  Pray  let  me  hear  that  you  have 
received  thb  letter.  Address  to  Venice,  jpoi^ 
restanie, 

**  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  £eip 
brications,  you  may  state,  that  I  consider  my- 
self responsible  for  no  publication  from  the 
year  1812  up  to  the  present  date,  which  is 


& 


not  firom  your  press.  I  speak  of  course  fipom 
that  period,  because,  previously,  Cawtbon 
and  Ridge  had  both  prmted  compositions  of 
mine.  *  A  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ! '  How 
the  devil  should  I  write  about  Jerusalem^ 
never  having  yet  been  there?  As  for  'A 
Tempest,'  it  was  not  a  tempest  when  I  left 
England,  but  a  very  firesh  breeze :  and  as  to 
an  'Address  to  tittle  Ada,'  (who,  by  die 
way,  is  a  year  old  to-morrow,)  I  never  wrote 
a  tine  about  her,  except  in  'Farewell 'and 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold." 


LrtbsS 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"  Venice,  Dec  ».  1816. 

"  As  the  demon  of  silence  seems  to  htfe 
possessed  you,  I  am  determined  to  ha?e  my 
revenge  in  postage ;  this  is  my  sixth  or 
seventh  letter  since  summer  and  Switzerbod. 
My  last  was  an  injunction  to  contradict  and 
consign  to  confusion  that  Cheapside  impostor, 
who  Tl  heard  by  a  letter  from  your  Uaod) 
had  thought  proper  to  append  my  name  to 
his  spurious  poesy,  of  whicn  I  know  nothing, 
nor  of  his  pretended  purchase  or  copyright 
I  hope  you  have,  at  least,  received  Mo^  let- 
ter. 

"  As  the  news  of  Venice  must  be  verf 
interesting  to  you,  I  will  regale  you  with  it 

*'  Yesterday  being  the  feast  of  St  St^en, 
every  mouth  was  put  in  motion.  There 
was  nothing  but  fiddling  and  pbyiqg  on 
the  virginals,  and  all  kinds  of  conceits  and 
divertisements,  on  every  canal  of  this  aquatic 
city.  I  dined  with  the  Countess  Albrini 
and  a  Paduan  and  Venetian  party,  and  after- 
wards went  to  the  opera,  at  the  Fenice  thea- 
tre (which  opens  for  the  Carnival  on  thst 
day), — the  finest,  by  the  way,  I  have  ever 
seen ;  it  beats  our  theatres  hollow  in  beau^ 
and  scenery,  and  those  of  AClan  and  Bresda 
bow  before  it.  The  opera  and  its  sirens 
were  much  like  other  operas  and  women,  but 
the  subject  of  the  said  opera  was  something 
edifying ;  it  turned — the  plot  and  conduct 
thereof— upon  a  fact  narrs^  by  Livy  of « 
hundred  and  fifty  married  ladies  havingpoisoo- 
ed  a  hundred  and  fifty  husbands  in  good  oU 
times.  The  bachelors  of  Rome  believed  diis 
extraordinary  mortality  to  be  merdv  the  com- 
mon effect  or  matrimony  or  a  pestilence ;  but 
the  surviving  Benedicts,  being  all  seised  lith 
the  choHc,  examined  into  the  matter,  and  found 
that '  their  possets  had  been  drugged ;'  the 
conseauence  of  which  was  much  scandal  and 
several  suits  at  law.  This  is  really  and  trul/ 
the  subject  of  the  musical  piece  at  the  Fenice ; 
and  you  can't  conceive  what  pretty  tiring 
are  sung  and  redtativoed  about  the  ^""^'^ 
strage.  The  conclusion  was  a  lad/s  head 
about  to  be  chopped  off  by  a  lictor,  but  (I 
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am  sorry  to  say)  he  left  it  on,  and  she  got 
up  and  sung  a  trio  with  the  two  Consuls, 
the  Senate  in  the  back-ground  being  chorus. 
The  bttdlet  was  distinguished  by  nothing  re- 
markable, except  that  the  principal  she-dancer 
went  into  convulsions  because  she  was  not 
applauded  on  her  first  i^pearance ;  and  the 
manager  came  forward  to  ask  if  there  was 
'ever  a  physician  in  the  theatre.'  There 
was  a  Greek  one  in  my  box,  whom  I  wished 
veiy  much  to  volunteer  his  services,  being 
sure  that  in  this  case  these  would  have  been 
the  last  convulsions  which  would  have  trou- 
bled the  ballarina ;  but  he  would  not.  The 
crowd  was  enormous ;  and  in  coming  out, 
having  a  lady  under  my  arm,  I  was  obliged, 
in  mwng  way,  almost  to  '  beat  a  Venetian 
and  traduce  the  state,'  being  compelled  to 
regale  a  person  with  an  English  punch  in  the 
guts,  which  sent  him  as  &r  back  as  the 
squeeze  and  the  passage  would  admit.  He 
did  not  ask  for  another  ;  but,  with  great  signs 
of  disapprobation  and  dismay,  appealed  to 
his  compatriots,  who  laughed  at  him. 

**  I  am  going  on  with  my  Armenian  studies 
in  a  morning,  and  assisting  and  stimulating 
in  the  Enghsh  portion  of  an  English  and 
Armenian  grammar,  now  publishing  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Lazarus. 

**  The  superior  of  the  friars  is  a  bishop, 
and  a  fine  old  fellow,  with  the  beard  of  a 
meteor.  Father  Paschal  is  also  a  learned  and 
pious  souL    He  was  two  years  in  England. 

''I  am  still  dreadfully  in  love  with  the 
Adriatic  lady  whom  I  spake  of  in  a  former 
letter  (and  not  in  this — I  add,  for  fear  of 
mistakes,  for  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the 
first  part  of  this  epbtle  is  elderly  and  book- 
ish, two  things  which  I  have  ceased  to  admire), 
and  love  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  no  sine- 
cure. This  is  also  the  season  when  every 
body  make  up  their  intrigues  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  cut  for  partners  for  the  next  deal. 

•*  And  now,  if  you  don't  write,  I  don't 
know  what  I  won't  say  or  do,  nor  what  I 
will.  Send  me  some  news — good  news. 
Yours  very  truly,  &c,  &c.  &c. 

"B. 

«  P.8.— Remember  me  to  Mr.  Gifford,  with 
all  duty. 

**  I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
cut  up  Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  me  for 
praising  it,  which  omen,  I  think,  bodes  no 
great  good  to  your  forthcome  or  coming 
Canto  and  Castle  (of  Chillon).  My  run  of 
luck  within  the  last  year  seems  to  have 
taken  a  turn  every  way  ;  but  never  mind,  I 
will  bring  myself  through  in  the  end — if 
not,  I  can  be  but  where  I  b^an.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  am  not  displeased  to  be  where 
I  am — I  mean,  at  Venice.     My  Adriatic 
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nymph  is  this  moment  here,  and  I  must 
therefore  repose  fi'om  this  letter." 


LirmSSS. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"  Venke,  Jan.  2. 1817. 

*•  Your  letter  has  arrived.  Pray,  in  pub- 
lishing the  third  canto,  have  you  omUted 
any  passages?  I  hope  not;  and  indeed 
vrrote  to  you  on  my  way  over  the  Alps  to 
prevent  such  an  incident.  Say  in  your  next 
whether  or  not  the  whole  of  the  canto  (as 
sent  to  you)  has  been  published.  I  wrote 
to  you  again  the  other  day,  (twice,  I  think,) 
and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  tne  reception  of 
those  letters. 

"  To-day  is  the  2d  of  January.  On  this 
day  three  years  affo  The  Corsair's  publication 
is  dated,  I  think,  in  my  letter  to  Moore. 
On  this  day  two  years  I  married  (*  Whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,* — I  sha'n't 
forget  the  day  in  a  hurry),  and  it  is  odd 
enough  that  I  this  day  received  a  letter 
fix>m  you  announcing  the  publication  of 
Childe  Harold,  &c.  &c.  on  the  day  of  the 
date  of  •  The  Corsair  ;*  and  I  also  received 
one  fit>m  my  sister,  written  on  the  10th  of 
December,  my  daughter's  birth-day  (and  re- 
lative chiefly  to  my  daughter),  and  arriving 
on  the  day  of  the  date  of  my  marriage,  this 
present  2d  of  January,  the  month  of  my 
birth, — and  various  other  astrologous  mat- 
ters, which  I  have  no  time  to  enumerate. 

*'  By  the  way,  you  might  as  weU  write  to 
Hentsch,  my  Geneva  banker,  and  enquire 
whether  the  two  packets  consigned  to  his 
care  were  or  were  not  delivered  to  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  or  if  they  are  still  in  his  keeping. 
One  contains  papers,  letters,  and  all  the 
original  MS.  of  your  third  canto,  as  first 
conceived ;  and  the  other,  some  bones  fi'om 
the  field  of  Morat.  Many  thanks  for  your 
news,  and  the  good  spirits  in  which  your 
letter  is  written. 

"  Venice  and  I  agree  verv  well ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  new  to  say, 
except  of  the  last  new  opera,  which  I  sent 
in  my  late  letter.  The  Carnival  is  com- 
mencmg,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fun 
here  and  there  —  besides  business;  for  all 
the  world  are  making  up  their  intrigues  for 
the  season,  changing,  or  going  on  upon  a 
renewed  lease.  I  am  very  well  on  with 
Marianna,  who  is  not  at  all  a  person  to  tire 
me ;  firstiy,  because  I  do  not  tire  of  a  wo- 
man penonalfyt  but  because  they  are  gene- 
rally bores  in  their  disposition;  and,  se- 
condly, because  she  is  amiable,  and  has  a 
tact  which  b  not  always  the  portion  of  the 
&ir  creation ;  and,  thirdly,  she  is  very 
pretty ;  and,  fourthly — but  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  fiirther  tyecificarion.    So  fiur  we 
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have  gone  on  very  well ;  as  to  the  future,  I 
never  anticipate — carpe  diem — the  past  at 
least  is  one's  own,  which  is  one  reason  for 
making  sure  of  the  present.  So  much  for 
my  proper  liaison, 

"The  general  state  of  morals  here  is  much 
the  same  as  in  the  Doges'  time ;  a  woman  is 
virtuous  (according  to  the  code)  who  limits 
herself  to  her  hustmnd  and  one  lover ;  those 
who  have  two,  three,  or  more,  are  a  httle 
wild;  but  it  is  only  those  who  are  indis- 
criminately difiuse,  and  form  a  low  connec- 
tion, such  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  her 
courier,  (who,  by  the  way,  is  made  a  knight 
of  MalteJ  who  are  considered  as  overstep- 
ping the  modesty  of  marriage.  In  Venice, 
the  nobility  have  a  trick  of  marrying  with 
dancers  and  singers  ;  and,  truth  to  say,  the 
women  of  their  own  order  are  by  no  means 
handsome ;  but  the  general  race,  the  women 
of  the  second  and  other  orders,  the  wives  of 
the  advocates,  merchants,  and  proprietors, 
and  untided  gentry,  are  mostly  beF  tongue, 
and  it  is  vrith  these  that  the  more  amatory 
connections  are  usually  formed.  There  are 
also  instances  of  stupendous  constancy.  I 
know  a  woman  of  fifty  who  never  had  but 
one  lover,  who  dying  early,  she  became  de- 
vout, renouncing  all  but  her  husband.  She 
piques  herself  as  may  be  presumed,  upon 
this  miraculous  fidelity,  talking  of  it  occa^ 
sionall]^  with  a  species  of  misplaced  morality, 
which  is  rather  amusing.  Tnere  is  no  con- 
vincing a  woman  here  that  she  is  in  the 
smallest  degree  deviating  fix>m  the  rule  of 
right  or  the  fitness  of  things  in  having  an 
amoroso.  The  great  sin  seems  to  lie  in  con- 
cealing it,  or  having  more  than  one;  that  is, 
unless  such  an  extension  of  the  prerogative 
is  understood  and  approved  of  by  the  prior 
claimant. 

'*  In  another  sheet,  I  send  you  some  sheets 
of  a  grammar,  English  and  Armenian,  for 
the  use  of  the  Armenians',  of  which  I  pro- 
moted, and  indeed  induced,  the  publication. 
(It  cost  me  but  a  thousand  francs — French 
hvres.)  I  still  pursue  my  lessons  in  the 
language  without  any  n^id  progress,  but 
advancmg  a  little  daily.  Padre  Paschal, 
with  some  little  help  from  me,  as  translator 
of  his  Italian  into  English,  is  also  proceed- 
ing in  a  MS.  Grammar  for  the  EngUsh  ac- 
r*  ition  of  Armenian,  which  will  be  printed 
,  when  finished. 

"We  want  to  know  if  there  are  any 
Armenian  types  and  letter-press  in  England, 

1  [Thii  Tolome,  which  Ii  reiy  creditably  printed,  It 
entitled  **  Grammar,  Engliih  and  Armenian,  by  Father 
Paichal  Aocher,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  Armenian  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Lasanu,**  and  bears  for  epigraph  the  tayfaig 
oC  Charles  the  JFUth— *«  By  aa  many  languagea  aa  a  man 
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at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere  ?  You 
know,  I  suppose,  that,  many  years  ago,  the 
two  Whistons  published  in  Engkmd  an  ori- 
ginal text  of  a  nistory  of  Armenia,  with  their 
own  Latin  translation?  Do  those  types 
still  exist  ?  and  where  ?  Pray  enquire  among 
your  learned  acquaintance. 

**When  this  Grammar  (I  mean  the  one 
now  printing)  is  done,  wUl  you  have  anv 
objection  to  take  forty  or  fifty  copies,  wfaic^ 
will  not  cost  in  all  above  five  or  ten  |;uineas» 
and  try  the  curiosity  of  the  learned  with  a 
sale  of  them  ?  Say  yes  or  no,  as  yoa  like. 
I  can  assure  you  that  they  have  some  very 
curious  books*  and  MSS.,  chiefly  translatiofis 
from  Greek  originals  now  lost.  They  are^ 
besides,  a  much  respected  and  learned  oodk 
munity,  and  the  study  of  their  language  wag 
taken  up  with  great  ardour  by  some  hterarj 
Frenchmen  in  Buonaparte's  time. 

"  I  have  not  done  a  stitch  of  poetiy  since 
I  left  Switzerland,  and  have  not,  at  present, 
the  ettro  upon  me.  The  truth  is,  that  you 
are  afraid  of  having  vl  jburth  canto  before 
September,  and  of  another  copyright,  bat  I 
have  at  present  no  thoughts  of  resuming  that 
poem,  nor  of  beginning  any  other.  If  I 
vnrite,  I  think  of  trying  prose  ;  but  I  dread 
introducing  living  people,  or  applicatioiis 
which  might  be  made  to  living  people. 
Perhaps  one  day  or  other  I  may  attempt 
some  work  of  fancy  in  prose,  descriptive  of 
Italian  manners  and  of  human  passions ;  but 
at  present  I  am  preoccupied.  As  for  poesy, 
mine  is  the  dream  of  the  sleeping  passioiis ; 
when  they  are  awake,  I  cannot  sjMeak  their 
language,  only  in  their  somnambulism,  and 
just  now  they  are  not  dormant. 

"  If  Mr  Giffbrd  wants  carte  blaaeke  as  to 
The  Siege  of  Corinth,  he  has  it,  and  may  do 
as  he  likes  with  it. 

"  I  sent  you  a  letter  contradictory  of  die 
Cheapside  man  ^who  invented  the  story  yon 
speak  of)  the  otner  day.  My  best  reroects 
to  Mr.  Gifibrd,  and  such  of  my  frienu  as 
you  may  see  at  your  house.  I  wish  yoa 
all  prosperity  and  new  yearns  gratulatioa, 
and  am 

"  Yours,  &c* 

To  the  Armenian  Grammar  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  letter,  the  following  interesting 
fragment,  foimd  among  his  papers,  seems  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  Prefiice : — 

'*  The  English  reader  will  |)robeb1y  be 
surprised  to  find  my  name  associated  with  a 


can  apeak,  lo  many  times  more  It  he  a  man.*'    **  Fa 
Paichal  Aucher/*  says  Mr.  Matthews,  *"  is  a  m 
learning,  rery  extensiTe  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
most  amiable  manners." —i)Aary  qfan  /wW,  p.  %t.} 
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work  of  the  present  description,  and  in- 
clined to  give  me  more  credit  for  my  attain- 
ments as  a  linguist  than  they  deserve. 

*•  As  I  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of  a 
deception,  I  will  state,  as  shortly  as  I  can, 
my  own  share  in  the  compilation,  with  the 
motives  which  led  to  it.  On  my  arrival  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1816, 1  found  my  mind 
in  a  state  which  required  study,  and  study 
of  a  nature  which  should  leave  little  scope 
for  the  imagination,  and  furnish  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  pursuit. 

•*  At  this  period  I  was  much  struck  —  in 
common,  I  believe,  with  every  other  tra^ 
veller  —  with  the  society  of  the  Convent  of 
8t.  Lazarus,  which  i^pears  to  unite  all  the 
advantages  of  the  monastic  institution,  with- 
out any  of  its  vices. 

"  The  neatness,  the  comfort,  the  gentle- 
ness, the  unaffected  devotion,  the  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  virtues  of  the  brethren  of  the 
order,  are  well  fitted  to  strike  the  man  of  the 
world  with  the  conviction  that  'there  is 
another  and  a  better'  even  in  this  life. 

"These  men  are  the  priesthood  of  an 
oppressed  and  a  noble  nation,  which  has 
partaken  of  the  proscription  and  bondage  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  Greeks,  without  the 
sullenness  of  the  former  or  the  serviUty  of 
the  latter.  This  people  has  attained  riches 
without  usury,  and  all  the  honours  that  can 
be  awarded  to  slavery  without  intrigue.  But 
they  have  long  occupied,  nevertheless,  a 
part  of  'the  House  of  Bondage,' who  has 
lately  multiplied  her  many  mansions.  It 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  the 
annals  of  a  nation  less  stamed  with  crimes 
than  those  of  the  Armenians,  whose  virtues 
have  been  those  of  peace,  and  their  vices  those 
of  compulsion.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
their  destiny  —  and  it  has  been  bitter — 
whatever  it  may  be  in  future,  their  country 
must  ever  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  on 
the  globe ;  and  perhaps  their  language  only 
requires  to  be  more  studied  to  become  more 
attractive.  If  the  Scriptures  are  rightly 
understood,  it  was  in  Armenia  that  Paradise 
was  placed  —  Armenia,  which  has  paid  as 
dearly  as  the  descendants  of  Adam  for  that 
fleeting  iMurticipation  of  its  soil  in  the  hap- 
piness ot  him  who  was  created  from  its  dust. 
It  was  in  Armenia  that  the  flood  first  abated, 
and  the  dove  alighted.  But  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  Paradise  itself  may  be  dated 
almost  the  unhappiness  of  the  counti^ ;  for 
thou^  long  a  powerful  kingdom,  it  was 
scarcely  ever  an  independent  one,  and  the 
satraps  of  Persia  and  the  pachas  of  Turkey 
have  alike  desolated  the  region  where  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
1817. 

VENICE.  —  LETTERS  TO  MOORE,  MURRAY, 
AND  ROGERS. — PICTURES  OF  VENETIAN 
LIFE.  —  MR.  HOBHOUSE  AND  THE  QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. PROGRESS  OF  MANFRED. 

— SIR  WALTER  SCOTT's  REVIEW  OFCHILDE 
HAROLD,     CANTO      HI.  —  ANECDOTES.  — 

LALLA      ROOKH. ITALIAN      ETHICS.  — 

MATURIN's  BERTRAM. — ARMENIAN  TRANS- 
LATIONS.—  COMPLETION  OF  MANFRED. 

DOGE  FALIERO. 

Lbtto  2Se.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*'  Venice,  January  28.  1817. 

"Your  letter  of  the  8th  is  before  me. 
The  remedy  for  your  plethora  is  simple  — 
abstinence.  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  like  some  years  ago,  I  mean  in  point 
of  diet,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
convivial  weeks  and  days,  (it  mi^t  be 
months,  now  and  then,)  have  kept  to  Pytha- 
goras ever  since.  For  all  this,  let  me  hear 
that  you  are  better.  You  must  not  indulge 
in 'filthy  beer,' nor  in  porter,  nor  eat«/o- 
pers  —  me  last  are  the  devil  to  those  who 
swallow  dinner. 

"I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  your 
father's  misfortune  —  cruel  at  any  time,  but 
doubly  cruel  in  advanced  life.  However, 
you  wiU,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  your  part  by  him,  and,  depend  upon  it, 
it  wfll  not  be  in  vajn.  Fortune,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  female,  but  not  such  a  b  *  *  as  the  rest 
(always  excepting  your  wife  and  my  sister 
mm  such  sweepm^  terms) ;  for  she  gene- 
rally has  some  justice  in  me  long  run.  I 
have  no  spite  against  her,  though  between 
her  and  Nemesis  I  have  had  some  sore 
gauntlets  to  run  —  but  then  I  have  done  my 
best  to  deserve  no  better.  But  to  t/ou,  she 
is  a  good  deal  in  arrear,  and  she  will  come 
round  —  mind  if  she  don't:  you  have  the 
vigour  of  life,  of  independence,  of  talent, 
spirit,  and  character  all  with  you.  "What 
you  can  do  for  yourself,  you  have  done  and 
will  do  ;  and  surely  there  are  some  others  in 
the  world  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  of 
use,  if  you  would  allow  them  to  be  useful,  or 
at  least  attempt  it. 

"  I  think  of  being  in  England  in  the  spring. 
If  there  is  a  row,  by  the  sceptre  of  King 
Ludd,  but  ril  be  one ;  and  if  there  is  none, 
and  only  a  continuance  of  *  this  meek,  piping 
time  of  peace,'  I  will  take  a  cottage  a  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  south  of  your  s&ode,  and 
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become  your  neighbour ;  and  we  will  com- 
pose such  canticles,  and  hold  such  dialogues, 
as  shall  be  the  terror  of  the  Times  (including 
the  newspaper  of  that  name),  and  the 
wonder,  and  honour,  and  {>raise,  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  and  posterity. 

'*  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  forthcoming  in 
February — though  I  tremble  for  the  *  mag- 
nificence,* which  you  attribute  to  the  new 
Childe  Harold.  I  am  glad  you  like  it ;  it  is 
a  fine  indistinct  piece  of  poetical  desolation, 
and  my  fayourite.  I  was  half  mad  during 
the  time  of  its  composition,  between  metar- 
physics,  mountains,  lakes,  loye  unextinguish- 
able,  thoughts  unutterable,  and  the  night- 
mare of  my  own  delinauendes.  I  should, 
many  a  good  day,  have  blown  my  brains  out, 
but  for  the  recollection  that  it  would  have 
given  pleasure '  to  my  mother-in-law  ;  and, 
eyen   therif  if  I  could  have  been  certain  to 

haunt  her but  I  won't  dwell  upon  these 

trifling  family  matters. 

'*  Venice  is  in  the  esiro  of  her  camiyal,  and 
I  have  been  up  these  last  two  nights  at  the 
ridotto  and  the  opera,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  Now  for  an  adventure.  A  few  days 
ago  a  gondolier  brought  me  a  billet  without 
a  subscription,  intimating  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  meet  me  either  in  gondola 
or  at  the  island  of  San  Lazaro,  or  at  a  third 
rendezvous,  indicated  in  the  note.  '  I  know 
the  country's  disposition  well* — in  Venice 
•  they  do  let  Heaven  see  those  tricks  they 
dare  not  show,'  &c.  &c ;  so,  for  all  response,! 
said  that  neither  of  the  three  places  suited 
me  ;  but  that  I  would  either  be  at  home  at 
ten  at  night  dhne,  or  be  at  the  ridotto  at 
midnight,  where  the  writer  might  meet  me 
mask^.  At  ten  o'clock  I  was  at  home  and 
alone  (Marianna  was  gone  with  her  husband 
to  a  conversazione),  when  the  door  of  my 
apartment  opened,  and  in  walked  a  well- 
looking  and  (for  an  Italian)  hionda  girl  of 
about  nineteen,  who  informed  me  that  she 
was  married  to  the  brother  of  my  amo- 
rosUf  and  wished  to  have  some  conversation 
with  me.  I  made  a  decent  reply,  and  we 
had  some  talk  in  Italian  and  Romaic  (her 
mother  being  a  Greek  of  Corfu),  when  lo  I 
in  a  very  few  minutes  in  marches,  to  my  very 
great  astonishment,  Marianna  Segati,  inpro^ 
prid  persona,  and  afler  making  a  most  polite 
courtesy  to  her  sister-in-law  and  to  me, 
without  a  single  word  seizes  her  said  sister-in- 
law  by  the  hair,  and  bestows  upon  her  some 
sixteen  sli^s,  which  would  have  made  your  ear 
ache  only  to  hear  their  echo.  I  need  not  de« 
scribe  the  screaming  which  ensued.  The  luck- 
less visitor  took  flight.  I  seized  Marianna,who, 
afler  several  vain  efforts  to  get  away  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  fairly  went  into  fits  in 
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my  arms  ;  and,  in  spite  of  reasoning,  eaa  de 
Cologne,  vinegar,  half  a  pint  of  water,  and 
God  knows  what  other  wat^v  beside,  con- 
tinued so  till  past  midnight. 

"  After  damning  my  servants  for  letting 
people  in  without  apprizing  me,  I  found  that 
Marianna  in  the  momine  had  seen  her  sister- 
in-law's  gondolier  on  me  stairs,  and,  sus- 
pecting that  his  apparition  boded  her  no 
good,  had  dther  returned  of  her  own  aooordt 
or  been  followed  by  her  maids  or  some  other 
spy  of  her  people  to  the  conv«:sazioiic^ 
^om  whence  she  returned  to  perpetrate  this 
piece  of  pugilism.  I  had  seen  fits  before, 
and  also  some  small  scencsry  of  the  same 
gaius  in  and  out  of  our  island :  but  this 
was  not  all.  Afler  about  an  hour,  in  comes 
—  who?  why,  Signor  S^ti,  her  lord  and 
husband,  and  finds  me  with  his  wife  fiiinting 
upon  a  sofa,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  confu- 
sion, dishevelled  hair,  hats,  handkerchief, 
salts,  smelling  bottles — and  the  lady  as  pale 
as  ashes,  witnout  sense^or  motion.  His  first 
question  was,  *  What  is  all  this  ?'  The  lady 
could  not  reply — so  I  did.  I  told  him  tl^ 
explanation  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  would  be  as 
well  to  recover  his  wife — at  least,  her  senses. 
This  came  about  in  due  time  of  suspiratioo 
and  respiration. 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed — jealousy  is 
not  the  order  of  the  day  in  Venice,  and  dag- 
gers are  out  of  fashion  ;  while  duels,  on  lowe 
matters,  are  unknown — at  least,  with  the 
husbands.  But,-,  for  all  this,  it  was  an 
awkward  affiur,^  and  though  he  must  have 
known  that  I'  made  love  to  Marianna,  yet 
I  beUeve  he  was  not,  tiU  that  evening,  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  had  gone.  It  is 
very  well  known  that  almost  all  the  married 
women  have  a  lover ; .  but  it  is  usual  to  keep 
up  the  forms,  as  in  other  nations.  I  did  not, 
therefore,  know  what  the  devil  to  say.  I 
could  not  out  with  the  truth,  out  of  r^ard 
to  her,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  lie  for 
my  sake  ;  —  besides,  the  thinf  told  itsdf. 
I  thouffht  the  best  way  wouui  be  to  let  ' 
her  explain  it  as  she  chose  (a,  woman  being 
never  at  a  loss  —  the  devu  always  sticks 
by  them)  f—  only  determining  to  protect 
and  carry  her  off,  in  case  of  any  terodty 
on  the  part  of  the  Signor.  I  saw  that 
he  was  quite  calm.  She  went  to  bed,  and 
next  day — how  they  settled  it,  I  know 
not,  but  settle  it  they  did.  Well — then  I 
had  to  explain  to  Mananna  about  this  never- 
to-be-sufficiently-confounded  sister-in-kw  ; 
which  I  did  by  swearing  innocence,  eternal 
constancy,  &c.  &c.  But  the  sister-in-law, 
very  much  discomposed  with  being  treated 
in  such  wise,  has  (not  having  her  own  shame 
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before  her  eyes,  told  the  afiair  to  half  Ve- 
nice, and  the  servants  jfwho  were  summoned 
bj  the  fight  and  the  tainting)  to  the  other 
half.  But,  here,  nobody  minds  sudi  trifles, 
except  to  be  amused  by  them.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  will  be  so,  but  I  have 
scrawled  a  long  letter  out  of  these  follies. 
"  Believe  me  ever,  &c/* 

LsTTSB  Ma      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  January  34. 1817. 

**  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Countess 
Albrizzi  here  to  present  her  with  'the 
Works  ;'  I  wish  you  therefore  to  send  me  a 
copy,  that  I  may  comply  with  her  requisition. 
You  may  include  the  last  published,  of 
which  I  have  seen  and  know  nothing,  but 
from  your  letter  of  the  13th  of  December. 

^  Mrs.  Leigh  tells  me  that  most  of  her 
friends  prefer  the  two  first  cantos.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  be  the  general  opinion 
or  not  (it  is  not  hers) ;  but  it  is  natural  it 
should  be  so.  I,  however,  think  differently, 
which  is  natural  also;  but  who  is  right, 
or  who  is  wrong,  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. 

**  Dr.  Polidori,  as  I  hear  from  him  by 
letter  fi^m  Pisa,  is  about  to  return  to 
England,  to  go  to  the  Brazils  on  a  medical 
speculation  with  the  Danish  consul.  As 
you  are  in  the  favour  of  the  powers  that  be, 
could  you  not  get  him  some  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  some  of  your  government 
friends  to  some  of  the  Portuguese  settlers  ? 
He  understands  his  profession  well,  and  has 
no  want  of  general  talents ;  his  faults  are 
the  feults  of  a  pardonable  vanity  and  youth. 
His  remaining  with  me  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  have  enough  to  do  to  manage  my  own 
scrapes ;  and  as  precepts  without  example  are 
not  the  most  eracious  homilies,  I  thought  it 
better  to  give  him  his  congd :  but  I  know  no 
great  harm  of  him,  and  some  good.  He  is 
clever  and  accomplished ;  knows  his  profes- 
sion, by  all  accounts,  well ;  and  is  honourable 
in  his  dealings,  and  not  at  all  malevolent.  I 
think,  with  luck,  he  will  turn  out  a  useful 
member  of  society  (from  which  he  will  lop 
the  diseased  members)  and  theCollege  of  Phy- 
sicians. If  you  can  be  of  any  use  to  him, 
or  know  any  one  who  can,  pray  be  so,  as  he 
has  his  fortune  to  make.  He  has  kept  a 
medical  journal  under  the  eye  of  Vacca  >  (the 
first  surgeon  on  the  Continent)  at  Pisa : 
Vacca  has  corrected  it,  and  it  must  contain 
some  valuable  hints  or  information  on  the 
practice  of  this  country.     If  you  can  aid  him 

1  [Vacca  Barlingfaleri  died  at  Piia  in  1896.] 
<  [A  reriew  of  Mr.  Hobhoiue**  **  Letters  written  by  an 
Englishman  reddent  at  Parif  during  tlie  last  Reign  of 
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in  publishing  this  also,  by  your  influence 
with  your  brethren,  do ;  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  pid>lish  it  yourself,  because  that  sort  of 
request  is  too  personal  and  embarrassing. 
He  has  also  a  tragedy,  of  which,  having 
seen  nothing,  I  say  nothine :  but  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  having  made 
these  efforts  (if  they  are  only  efforts),  at 
one-and-twenty,  is  in  his  favour,  and  proves 
him  to  have  good  dispositions  for  his 
own  improvement.  So  if,  in  the  way  of 
commendation  or  recommendation,  you  can 
aid  his  objects  with  your  government  firiends, 
I  wish  you  would.  I  should  think  some  of 
vour  Admiralty  Board  might  be  likely  to 
have  it  in  their  power." 

LbttbbXI.       to  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  February  16. 1817. 

"  1  have  received  your  two  letters,  but  not 
the  parcel  you  mention.  As  the  Waterloo 
spoils  are  arrived,  I  will  make  you  a  present 
of  them,  if  you  choose  to  accept  of  them  ; 
pray  do. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  imderstand  from  your 
letter  what  has  been  omitted,  or  what  not, 
in  the  publication ;  but  I  shall  see  probably 
some  day  or  other.  I  could  not  attribute 
any  but  a  good  motive  to  Mr.  Oiffbrd  or 
yourself  in  such  omission ;  but  as  our 
politics  are  so  very  opposite,  we  should  pro- 
bably differ  as  to  the  passages.  However, 
if  it  is  only  a  note  or  notes  or  a  line  or  so, 
it  cannot  signify.  You  say  '  a  poem ;'  what 
poem  ?  You  can  tell  me  in  your  next. 

"  Of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  quarrel  with  the 
Quarterly  Review,  I  know  very  little  ex- 
c«)t  ♦  ♦  's  article  itself*,  which  was  cer- 
tainly harsh  enough  ;  but  I  quite  agree  that 
it  would  have  been  better  not  to  answer 
— particularlv  after  Mr.  W,  W.s,  who  ne- 
ver more  wul  trouble  you,  trouble  you. 
I  have  been  imeasy,  because  Mr.  H.  told  me 
that  his  letter  or  preface  was  to  be  addressed 
to  me.  Now,  he  and  I  are  fiiends  of  many 
vears ;  I  have  many  obligations  to  him,  and 
he  none  to  me  which  have  not  been  cancelled 
and  more  than  repaid ;  but  Mr.  Giffbrd  and 
I  are  fiiends  also,  and  he  has  moreover  been 
literally  so,  through  thick  and  thin,  in  despite 
of  difference  of  years,  morals,  habits,  and 
even  poSiics ;  and  therefore  I  feel  in  a  very 
awkward  situation  between  the  two,  Mr. 
Gifford  and  my  fiiend  Hobhouse,  and  can 
only  wish  that  they  had  no  differences,  or 
that  such  as  they  have  were  accommodated. 
The  Answer  I  have  not  seen,  for — it  is 


the  Emperor  Napoleon.*'     See  Qtiart.  Rev,  toI.  zir. 
p.  443.] 
'  [Mr.  Wedderbum  Webrter.    See  on/i,  p.  324.] 
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odd  enough  for  people  so  intimate  —  but 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  I  are  very  sparing  of  our 
literary  confidences.  For  example,  the  other 
day  he  wished  to  have  a  MS.  of  the  third 
canto  to  read  over  to  his  brother,  &c., 
which  was  refused;  —  and  I  have  never 
seen  his  journals,  nor  he  mine  —  (I  only 
kept  the  short  one  of  the  mountains  for  my 
sister)  — nor  do  I  think  that  hardly  ever  he 
or  I  saw  any  of  the  other's  productions 
previous  to  their  publication. 

"  The  article  m  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  Coleridge  I  have  not  seen  ;  but  whether 
I  am  attacked  in  it  or  not,  or  in  anv  other 
of  the  same  journal,  I  shall  never  think  ill 
of  Mr.  Jeflrev  on  that  account,  nor  forget 
that  his  conduct  towards  me  has  been  cer- 
tainly most  handsome  during  the  last  four 
or  more  years. 

**  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  a  kind 
of  Poem  in  dialomie  »  (in  black  verse)  or 
Drama,  from  whi(£  '  The  Incantation*  is  an 
extract,  begun  last  summer  in  Switzerland, 
is  finished ;  it  is  in  three  acts ;  but  of  a  very 
wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexplicable  kind. 
Almost  all  the  persons  —  but  two  or  three 
—  are  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air,  or  the 
waters ;  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps ;  the  hero  a 
kind  of  magician,  who  is  tormented  by  a 
species  of  remorse,  the  cause  of  which  is 
left  half  unexplained.  He  wanders  about 
invoking  these  spirits,  which  appear  to  him, 
and  are  of  no  use  ;  he  at  last  eoes  to  the 
very  abode  of  the  Evil  Principle  m  propria 
persond,  to  evocate  a  ghost,  which  appears, 
and  gives  him  an  ambiguous  and  disagreeable 
answer ;  and  in  the  third  act  he  is  found 
by  his  attendants  dyins  in  a  tower  where  he 
had  studied  Ws  art.  You  may  perceive  by 
this  outline  that  I  have  no  ereat  opinion  of 
this  piece  of  fantasy ;  but  I  have  at  least 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  the  stage,  for 
which  my  intercourse  with  Drury  Lane  has 
given  me  the  greatest  contempt. 

*'  I  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and 
feel  too  lazy  at  present  to  attempt  the 
whole  ;  but  when  I  have,  I  will  send  it  you, 
and  you  may  either  throw  it  into  the  fire  or 
not." 

Lbttib  269.  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  Februaiy  25.  1817. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  in  answer 

to  your  letter  ;  at  present  I  would  trouble 

vou  with  a  commission,  if  you  would   be 

kind  enough  to  undertake  it. 

"  You,  perhaps,  know  Mr.  Love,  the 
jeweller,  of  Old  Bond  Street?  In  1813, 
when   in    the   intention    of  returning    to 


'  Manfred. 


(> 


Turkey,  I  purchased  of  liirn,  and  paid 
(argent  comptant)  for  about  a  dozen  soaff> 
boxes,  of  more  or  less  value,  as  presents  for 
some  of  my  Mussulman  acquaintance.  These 
I  have  now  with  me.  The  other  day,  ham^ 
occasion  to  make  an  alteration  in  tne  lid  of 
one  (to  place  a  portrait  in  it),  it  has  turned 
out  to  be  sUveT'gilt  instead  ofgold,  for  which 
last  it  was  sold  and  paid  tor.  This  was 
discovered  by  the  workman  in  tryins  it, 
before  taking  off*  the  hinges  and  working 
upon  the  lid.  I  have  of  course  recalled  and 
preserved  the  box  m  statu  quo.  What  I 
wish  you  to  do  is,  to  see  the  said  Mr.  Lore, 
and  inform  him  of  this  circumstance,  adding, 
from  me,  that  I  will  take  care  he  shall  not 
have  done  this  with  impunity. 

"  If  there  is  no  remedy  in  law,  there  is  at 
least  the  eouitable  one  of  makinff  known 
his  gtdit,  —  tliat  is,  his  sUver-giA,  and  be  d— d 
to  him. 

**  I  shall  carefully  preserve  all  the  pur- 
chases I  made  of  him  on  that  occasion  for 
my  return,  as  the  plafl;ue  in  Turkey  is  a 
barrier  to  travelling  mere  at  present,  or 
rather  the  endless  quarantine  which  would 
be  the  consequence  before  one  could  land  in 
coming  back.  Pray  state  the  matter  to  him 
with  due  ferocity. 

*'  I  sent  vou  the  other  day  some  extracts 
from  a  kind  of  Drama  which  I  had  bemn  in 
Switzerland  and  finished  here ;  you  wul  teD 
me  if  they  are  received.  They  were  only  in 
a  letter.  I  have  not  yet  had  energy  to  copy 
it  out,  or  I  would  send  you  the  whole  in 
different  covers.* 

"  The  Carnival  closed  this  day  last  weA 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  still  at  Rome,  I  believe. 
I  am  at  present  a  little  unwell ; — sittm^  up 
too  late  and  some  subsidiary  dissipations 
have  lowered  my  blood  a  good  deal ;  but  I 
have  at  present  the  quiet  and  temperance  of 
Lent  betbre  me. 

"  Bdieve  me,  &c 

*•  P.  S.— Rememberme to  Mr.  Giffori-I 
have  not  received  your  parcel  or  parcels. -- 
Look  into  *  Moore's  (Dr.  Moore's)  View  of 
Italy '  for  me ;  in  one  of  the  volumes  you 
will  find  an  account  of  the  Doge  VaBtre  (it 
ought  to  be  Falieri)  and  his  conspiracy,  or 
the  motives  of  it.  Get  it  transcribed  for  b*» 
and  send  it  in  a  letter  to  me  soon.  I  w^ 
it,  and  cannot  find  so  good  an  account  of 
that  business  here ;  though  the  veiled  patri^ 
and  the  place  where  he  was  once  crownc^ 
and  afterwards  decapitated,  still  exist  and 
are  shown.  I  have  searched  all  thar 
histories ;  but  the  policy  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy made  their  writers  silent  on  his 
motives,  which  were  a  private  gricftoce 
against  one  of  the  patricians. 
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**  I  mean  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  subject, 
which  appears  to  me  very  dramatic  ;  an  old 
man,  jesdous,  and  conspinng  against  the  state 
of  which  he  was  the  actu^y  reigning  chief, 
llie  last  circumstance  makes  it  the  most 
remarkable  and  only  &ct  of  the  kind  in  all 
history  of  all  nations." 

Jjwrm  968.  TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*•  Venice,  Febroaiy  S8. 1817. 
**  You  will,  perhaps,  complain  as  much  of 
the  fipequency  of  my  letters  now,  as  you  were 
wont  to  do  of  their  rarity.  I  think  this  is 
the  fourth  wi^iin  as  many  moons.  I  feel 
anxious  to  hear  from  you,  even  more  than 
usual,  because  your  last  indicated  that  you 
were  unwell.  At  present,  I  am  on  the  in- 
valid regimen  myself.  The  Carnival  —  that 
is,  the  mtter  part  of  it,  and  sitting  up  late 
o'nights,  had  knocked  me  up  a  little.  But 
it  is  over,  —  and  it  is  now  Lent,  with  all  its 
abstinence  and  sacred  music. 

"  The  mumming  closed  with  a  masked 
ball  at  the  Fenice,  where  I  went,  as  also  to 
most  of  the  ridottos,  &c.  &c. ;  and,  though 
I  did  not  dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet 
I  find  *  the  sword  wearing  out  the  scabbard,' 
though  I  have  but  just  turned  the  comer  ef 
twenty-nine. 

**  So,  well  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  into  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright 
For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath. 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 
And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 

And  Lore  itself  liaTe  rest. 
Though  the  night  was  made  for  loring. 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 
Y«t  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 

By  the  U^t  of  the  mooa, 

**  I  have  lately  had  some  news  of  littero/oor, 
as  I  heard  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  pro- 
nounce it  once  upon  a  time.  I  hear  that 
W.  W.  has  been  publishing  and  responding 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Quarterly,  in  the  learned 
Perry's  Chronicle. '  I  read  ms  poesies  last 
autumn,  and,  amonsst  them  found  an  epitaph 
on  his  bull-dog,  and  another  on  myself.  But 
I  b^  leave  to  assure  him  (like  the  astrologer 
Partridge)  that  I  am  not  only  alive  now, 
but  was  alive  also  at  the  time  he  wrote  it. 
Hobhouse  has  (I  hear,  also)  expectorated  a 
letter  against  the  Quarterly,  addressed  to  me. 
I  feel  awkwardly  situated  between  him  and 
Gifford,  both  being  my  friends. 

**  And  this  is  your  month  of  going  to  press 
—  by  the  body  of  Diana  I  (a  Venetian  oath,) 


1  CSee  ofitf,  p.  824.] 

«  An  article  in  No.  31.  of  this  Review,  written,  as  Lord 
Bynm  afterwards  discovered*  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 


I  feel  as  anxious — but  not  fearful  for  you 
— as  if  it  were  myself  coming  out  in  a  work 
of  humour,  which  would,  you  know,  be  the 
antipodes  of  all  my  previous  publications. 
I  don't  think  you  have  any  thing  to  dread 
but  your  own  reputation.  You  must  keep 
up  to  that.  As  you  never  showed  me  a  line 
of  your  work,  I  do  not  even  know  your 
measure ;  but  you  must  send  me  a. copy  by 
Murray  forthwith,  and  then  you  shall  near 
what  I  think.  I  dare  say  you  are  in  a 
pucker.  Of  all  authors,  you  are  the  only 
really  modest  one  I  ever  met  with,  —  whicn 
would  sound  oddly  enough  to  those  who  re- 
collect your  morals  when  you  were  young  — 
that  is,  when  you  were  extremely  young  —  I 
don't  mean  to  stigmatise  you  either  with 
years  or  morality. 

"  I  believe  I  told  you  that  the  E.  R.  had 
attacked  me,  in  an  article  on  Coleridge  (I 
have  not  seen  it)  —  *  Et  tu,  Jeflfrey?*  — 
*  there  is  nothing  but  roguery  in  viUanous 
man.'  But  I  absolve  him  of  all  attacks, 
present  and  future ;  for  I  think  he  had 
already  pushed  his  clemency  in  my  behoof 
to  the  utmost,  and  I  shall  always  tmnk  well 
of  him.  I  only  wonder  he  did  not  begin 
before,  as  my  domestic  destruction  was  a 
fine  openins  for  all  the  world,  of  which  all 
who  could  did  well  to  avail  themselves. 

"  If  I  live  ten  years  longer,  you  will  see, 
however,  that  it  is  not  over  with  me  —  1 
don't  mean  in  literature,  for  that  is  nothing  ; 
and  it  may  seem  odd  enough  to  say,  I  do 
not  think  it  my  vocation.  But  you  will  see 
that  I  shall  do  something  or  other — the 
times  and  fortime  permitting  —  that,  *  like 
the  cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  world, 
will  puzzle  the  philosophers  of  all  ages.' 
But  I  doubt  whether  my  constitution  will 
hold  out.  I  have,  at  intervals,  exorcised  it 
most  devilishly. 

"  I  have  not  yet  fixed  a  time  of  return,  but 
I  think  of  the  spring.  I  shall  have  been  away 
a  year  in  April  next.  You  never  mention 
Rogers,  nor  Hodgson,  your  clerical  neighbour, 
who  has  lately  got  a  living  near  you.  Has 
he  also  got  a  child  yet?  —  his  desideratum, 
when  I  saw  him  last. 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  at  your  time 
and  leisure,  beheving  me  ever  and  truly  and 
affectionately,  Ac." 

Lkttbb  964.  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  March  3.  1817. 

**  In  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  article 
firom  the  '  Quarterly  «,'  which  I  received  two 

well  meriting,  by  the  kind  and  generous  spirit  that 
breathes  through  it,  the  warm  and  lasting  gratitude  It 
awakened  in  the  noble  poet. 
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days  ago,  I  cannot  express  myself  better  than 
in  the  words  of  my  sister  Augusta,  who 
(speakins  of  it)  says,  that  it  is  written  in  a 
spirit '  of  the  most  feeling  and  kind  nature.* 
It  is,  however,  something  more ;  it  seems  to 
me  (as  far  as  the  subject  of  it  maj  be  per- 
mitted to  judge)  to  be  vay  well  wntten  as  a 
composition,  and  I  think  will  do  the  journal 
no  discredit,  because  even  those  who  condenm 
its  partiality,  must  praise  its  generosity.  The 
temptations  to  take  another  and  a  less  fevour- 
able  view  of  the  question  have  been  so  great 
and  numerous,  that,  what  with  public  opinion, 
politics,  &c.  he  must  be  a  gallant  as  well  as 
a  good  man,  who  has  ventured  in  that  place, 
and  at  tliis  time,  to  write  such  an  article  even 
anonymously.  Such  things,  however,  are 
their  own  reward  ;  and  I  even  flatter  myself 
that  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be  ^and  I 
have  no  guess),  will  not  r^et  that  tne  pe- 
rusal of  this  nas  given  me  as  much  gratifi- 
cation as  any  composition  of  that  nature 
could  give,  and  more  than  any  other  has 
given, — and  I  have  had  a  good  many  in  my  time 
of  one  kind  or  the  other.  It  is  not  the  mere 
praise,  but  there  is  a  tact  and  a  delicacy 
throughout,  not  only  with  regard  to  me,  but 
to  others,  which,  as  it  had  not  been  observed 
elsewhere,  I  had  till  now  doubted  whether  it 
could  be  observed  any  where, 

"  Perhaps  some  day  or  other  you  will  know 
or  tell  me  the  writer's  name.  Be  assured, 
had  the  article  been  a  harsh  one,  I  should 
not  have  asked  it. 

**  I  have  lately  written  to  you  frequently, 
with  extracts,  &c,,  which  I  hope  you  have 
received,  or  will  receive,  with  or  before  this 
letter.  —  Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Carnival  I  have  been  unwell,  (do  not  mention 
this,  on  any  account,  to  Augusta,  for  if  I  grow 
worse,  she  will  know  it  too  soon,  and  if  I 
get  better,  there  is  no  occasion  that  she 
should  know  it  at  all,)  and  have  hardly  stirred 
out  of  the  house.  However,  I  don't  want  a 
physician  ;  and  if  I  did,  very  luckily  those  of 
Italy  are  the  worst  in  the  world,  so  that  I 
should  still  have  a  chance.  They  have,  I 
believe,  one  famous  surgeon,  Vacca,  who 
lives  at  Pisa,  who  might  be  useful  in  case  of 
dissection  :  —  but  he  b  some  hundred  miles 
off.  My  malady  is  a  sort  of  lowish  fever, 
oridnatmg  from  what  mv '  pastor  and  master,' 
Jackson,  would  call '  taking  too  much  out  of 
one's  self.'  However,  I  am  better  within  this 
day  or  two. 

"  I  missed  seeing  the  new  Patriarch's  pro- 
cession to  St.  Mark's  the  other  day  (owing 
to  my  indisposition),  with  six  hundred  and 


>  [**  There  are  only  dght  horses  In  Venice :  four  are 
of  brau,  oTer  the  gate  of  the  cathedral ;  and  the  other 
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fifty  priests  in  his  rear — a 'goodly  amiT.* 
The  admirable  government  of  VieDoa,  in  its 
edict  from  thence,  authorising  his  instal- 
lation, prescribed,  as  part  of  the  pageant,  *  a 
coach  and  four  horses.*  >  To  show  how  very, 
very  *  German  to  the  matter '  this  was,  you 
have  only  to  suppose  our  parliament  com- 
manding  the  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury  to 
proceed  fi>om  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  St.  Piuira 
Cathedral  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge,  or  the 
Mareate  hoy.  There  is  but  St  Mark's  Place 
in  all  Venice  broad  enoi]^  for  a  carriage  to 
move,  and  it  is  paved  with  large  smooth  flag- 
stones, so  that  the  chariot  and  horses  of 
Elijah  himself  would  be  puzzled  to  maniBuvre 
upon  it.  Those  of  Pharaoh  mifhtdo  better  ; 
for  the  canals — and  particulany  the  Crrand 
Canal — are  sufficiently  capacious  and  exten- 
sive for  his  whole  host.  Of  course,  no  coach 
could  be  attempted ;  but  the  Venetiana,  wbo 
are  very  naive  as  well  as  arch,  were  mu^ 
amused  with  the  ordinance. 

"  The  Armenian  Grammar  is  published  ; 
but  my  Armenian  studies  are  su^>ended  for 
the  present,  till  my  head  aches  a  little  less. 
I  sent  you  the  other  day,  in  two  covers,  the 
first  act  of  *  Manfi^,'  a  drama  as  mad  as 
Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  tragedy,  which  was  in  25 
acts  and  some  odd  scenes : — mine  is  but  in 
three  acts. 

**  I  find  I  have  begun  thb  letter  at  dke 
wrong  end :  never  mind ;  I  must  end  it,  theo, 
at  the  right. 

"  Yours  ever  very  truly  and  obligedly,  &c- 

**  P.  S.  —  Marianna  is  veiy  well.  She  has 
been  sitting  for  her  picture  for  me  —  a  minia- 
ture that  is  very  like. 

Lnm  ass.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  March  9.  1817. 

"  In  remitting  the  third  act  of  the  sort  of 
dramatic  poem  of  which  you  will  by  this  time 
have  received  the  two  first  (at  least  1  hope 
so),  which  were  sent  within  the  last  thne 
weeks,  I  have  little  to  observe,  except  that 
you  must  not  publish  it  (if  it  ever  is  pub- 
lished) without  giving  me  previous  notice.  I 
have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether  it  is 
good  or  bad ;  and  as  this  was  not  the  case 
with  the  principal  of  my  former  publications^ 
I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  rank  it  very  hum- 
bly. You  will  submit  it  to  Mr.  Giflord,  and 
to  whomsoever  you  please  besides.  Wilh 
regard  to  the  question  of  copyright  (if  it 
ever  comes  to  publication),  I  ao  not  know 
whether  you  would    think    ikree   ktmdred 
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guineas  an  over-estimate  ;  if  you  do,  vou  may 
diminish  it  t  I  do  not  think  it  worth  more  ; 
so  you  may  see  I  make  some  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  others. 

•*  I  hare  received  your  two  Reviews  (but 
not  the  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord ')  ;  the  Quar- 
terly I  acknowledged  particularly  in  a  letter 
to  you,  on  its  arrival,  ten  days  ago.  What 
you  tell  me  of  Perry  petrifies  me ;  it  is  a 
rank  imposition.  In  or  about  February  or 
March,  1816, 1  was  given  to  understand  that 
Mr.  Croker  was  not  only  a  coadjutor  in  the 
attacks  of  the  Courier  in  1814,  but  the  author 
of  some  lines  tolerably  ferocious,  then  recently 
published  in  a  mormng  paper.  Upon  this  I 
wrote  a  reprisaL  The  whole  of  the  lines  I 
have  foreotten,  and  even  the  purport  of  them 
I  scarcely  remember ;  for  on  your  assuring 
me  that  he  was  not,  &c.  &c.,  I  put  them  into 
the  JSre  before  yourfiuxy  and  there  never  was 
but  that  one  rough  copy.  Mr.  Davies,  the 
only  person  who  ever  heard  them  read,  wanted 
a  copy,  which  I  refused.  If,  however,  by 
some  inmouUnSfy,  which  I  cannot  divine,  the 
ghost  of  these  rhymes  should  walk  into  the 
world,  I  never  will  denv  what  I  have  really 
written,  but  hold  myself  personally  respon- 
sible for  satisfaction,  though  I  reserve  to  my- 
self the  riffht  of  disavowing  all  or  any  fabric 
cations.  To  the  previous  facts  you  are  a 
witness,  and  best  know  how  far  my  recapitu- 
lation is  correct ;  and  I  request  that  you  will 
inform  Mr.  Perry  from  me,  that  I  wonder  he 
should  permit  such  an  abuse  of  my  name 
in  his  paper ;  I  say  an  abtuet  because  my 
absence,  at  least,  demands  some  respect, 
and  my  presence  and  positive  sanction  could 
alone  justify  him  in  such  a  proceeding,  even 
were  the  lines  mine ;  and  if  false,  there  are 
no  words  for  him.  I  repeat  to  you  that  the 
original  was  burnt  before  you  on  your  assur- 
ance^ and  there  never  was  a  copy^  nor  even  a 
verbal  repetition,  —  very  mucn  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  some  zealous  Whigs,  who  bored 
me  for  them  Shaving  heard  it  bruited  by  Mr. 
Davies  that  tnere  were  such  matters)  to  no 
poipose;  for,  having  written  them  solely 
with  the  notion  that  Mr.  Croker  was  the  ag- 
gressor, and  for  my  own  and  not  party  repri- 
sals, 1  would  not  lend  me  to  the  zeal  of  any 
sect  when  I  wta  made  aware  that  he  was  not 
the  writer  of  the  offensive  passages.  You 
knoWf  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  I  would  not 
deny  it.  I  mentioned  it  opeiUy  at  the  time 
to  you,  and  you  will  remember  why  and  where 
I  destroyed  it ;  and  no  power  nor  wheedling 
on  earth  should  have  made,  or  could  make, 
me  (if  I  recollected  them)  eive  a  copy  afler 
that,  unless  I  was  well  assured  that  Mr.  Croker 
was  really  the  author  of  that  which  you  as- 
sured me  he  was  not 


**  I  intend  for  England  this  spring,  where 
I  have  some  affairs  to  adjust ;  but  the  post 
hurries  me.  For  this  month  past  I  have 
been  unwell,  but  am  getting  better,  and 
thinking  of  moving  homewards  towards  May, 
without  going  to  Rome,  as  the  unhealthy 
season  comes  on  soon,  and  I  can  return 
when  I  have  settled  the  business  I  go  upon, 
which  need  not  be  long.  I  should  have 
thought  the  Assyrian  tale  very  succeedable. 

"1  saw,  in  Mr.  W.  W.'s  poetry,  that  he 
had  written  my  epitaph  ;  I  would  rather  have 
written  his. 

"  The  thing  I  have  sent  you,  you  will  see 
at  a  glimpse,  could  never  be  attempted  or 
thought  of  for  the  stage  ;  I  much  doubt  it 
for  publication  even.  It  is  too  much  in  my 
old  style  ;  but  I  composed  it  actually  with  a 
horror  of  the  stage,  and  with  a  view  to  render 
the  thought  of  it  impracticable,  knowing  the 
zeal  of  my  friends  tnat  I  should  try  that  for 
which  I  have  an  invincible  repugnance,  viz. 
a  representation. 

'*  I  certainly  am  a  devil  of  a  mannerist,  and 
must  leave  off;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  With- 
out exertion  of  some  kind,  I  should  have 
sunk  under  my  imagination  and  reality.  My 
best  respects  to  Mr.  Gifford,  to  Walter  Scott, 
and  to  all  firiends. 

**  Yours  ever.** 

LiTTBR  266.    TO  MR.  MOORB. 

"  Venice,  Ifarch  10. 1817. 

"  I  wrote  again  to  you  lately,  but  I  hope 
you  won't  be  sorry  to  have  another  q)istie. 
I  have  been  unwell  this  last  month,  with  a 
kind  of  slow  and  low  fever,  which  fixes  upon 
me  at  night,  and  goes  off  in  the  morning  ; 
but,  however,  I  am  now  better.  In  spring 
it  is  probable  we  may  meet ;  at  least  I  in- 
tend for  England,  where  I  have  business, 
and  hope  to  meet  you  in  your  restored  health 
and  additional  laurels. 

**  Murray  has  sent  me  the  Quarterly  and 
the  Edinburgh.  When  I  tell  you  that  Wtd- 
ter  Scott  is  the  author  of  the  article  in  the 
former,  you  wiU  agree  with  me  that  such  an 
article  is  still  more  honourable  to  him  than 
to  myself.  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with 
Jeffi*ey's  also,  which  I  wish  you  to  tell  him, 
with  my  remembrances — not  that  I  suppose 
it  is  of  any  consequence  to  him,  or  ever 
could  have  been,  whether  I  am  pleased  or 
not,  but  simply  in  my  private  relation  to  him, 
as  his  well-wisher,  and  it  may  be  one  day  as 
his  acauaintance.  I  wish  you  would  also 
add,  what  you  know,  tliat  I  was  not,  and, 
indeed,  am  not  even  now,  the  misanthropical 
and  gloomy  gentleman  he  takes  me  for,  but 
a  fiicetious  companion,  well  to  do  with  those 
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with  whom  I  am  intimate,  and  as  loquacious 
and  laughing  as  if  I  were  a  much  cleverer 
fellow. 

"  I  suppose  now  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
shake  off  my  sables  in  public  imagination, 
more  particularly  since  my  moral  *  *  dove 
down  my  fame.  However,  nor  that,  nor 
more  than  that,  has  yet  extinguished  my 
spirit,  which  always  rises  with  the  rebound. 

**  At  Venice  we  are  in  Lent,  and  I  have 
not  lately  moved  out  of  doors,  my  feverish- 
ness  requiring  quiet,  and — by  way  of  being 
more  quiet — here  is  the  Signora  Marianna 
just  come  in  and  seated  at  mv  elbow. 

•*  Have  you  seen  *  *  #  *s  book  of  poesy  ? 
and,  if  you  have  seen  it,  are  you  not  delighted 
with  it?  And  have  you — I  really  cannot 
go  on :  there  is  a  pair  of  great  black  eyes 
looking  over  my  shoulder,  like  the  ancel 
leaning  over  St.  Matthew's,  in  the  old  frontis- 
pieces to  the  Evangelists, — so  that  I  must 
turn  and  answer  them  instead  of  you. 

"  Ever,  &c." 

Lbtter  367.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  Venice,  March  25. 1817. 
"  I  have  at  last  learned,  in  default  of  your 
own  writing  (or  not  writing — which  should 
it  be  ?  for  I  am  not  very  clear  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  default)  from  Murray, 
two  particulars  of  (or  belonging  to)  you  ; 
one,  mat  you  are  removing  to  Homsey,  which 
is,  I  presume,  to  be  nearer  London  ;  and  the 
other,  that  your  poem  is  announced  by  the 
name  of  Lalla  Rookh.  I  am  glad  of  it,  — 
first,  that  we  are  to  have  it  at  last,  and  next, 
I  like  a  tough  title  myself — witness  The 
Giaour  and  Childe  Harold,  which  choked 
half  the  Blues  at  starting.  Besides,  it  is  the 
tail  of  Alcibiades's  dog, ^- not  that  I  suppose 
you  want  either  dog  or  taiL  Talking  of  tail, 
I  wish  you  had  not  called  it  a  *  Persian 
Tale.*  1  Say  a  *  Poem '  or  *  Romance,*  but 
not  *  Tale.'  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  called 
some  of  my  own  things  *  Tales,*  because  I 
think  that  thev  are  something  better.  Be- 
sides, we  have  had  Arabian,  and  Hindoo,  and 
TurMsh,  and  Assyrian  Tales.  But,  after  all, 
this  is  firivolous  in  me ;  you  won't,  however, 
mind  my  nonsense. 

"  Really  and  truly,  I  want  you  to  make  a 


1  He  had  been  mirinformed  on  this  point,  —  the  work 
In  question  having  been,  from  the  fint,  entitled  an 
**  Oriental  Romance.*'  A  much  worse  mistake  (because 
wilAiI,  and  with  no  very  charitable  design)  was  that  of 
certain  persons,  who  would  have  it  that  the  poem  was 
meant  to  be  epic  1  —  Even  Mr.  D' Israeli  has,  for  the 
sake  of  a  theory,  giren  in  to  this  very  gratuitous  assump- 
tion : — "  The  Anacreontic  poet,"  he  says, "  remains  only 
Anacreontic  in  his  Epic'* 
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great  hit,  if  only  out  of  self-love,  because  we 
happen  to  be  old  cronies ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  —  I  am  sure  you  cam  But 
you  are,  I'll  be  sworn,  in  a  devil  of  a  pucker ; 
and  I  am  not  at  your  elbow,  and  Rogers  u. 
I  envy  him  ;  which  is  not  &ir,  because  he 
does  not  envy  any  body.  Mind  you  send  to 
me  —  that  is,  make  Murray  send —  the  mo- 
ment you  are  forth. 

"  I  have  been  very  ill  with  a  slow  fever. 
which  at  last  took  to  flying,  and  became  bm 
quick  as  need  be.^  But,  at  lei^th,  after  a 
week  of  half-delirium,  burning  ^in,  thirst, 
hot  headach,  horrible  pulsation,  and  no  sleep, 
by  the  blessing  of  barley  water,  and  refiisiDg 
to  see  any  physician,  I  recovered.  It  is  an 
epidemic  ot  the  place,  which  is  annual,  and 
visits  strangers.  Here  follow  some  ver^cles, 
which  I  made  one  sleepless  night. 

*'  I  read  the  *  Chrlstabel , ' 

Very  well: 
I  read  the  '  Missionary ; ' 

Pretty— veiy: 
I  tried  at  *  Uderim ;  * 

Aheml 
I  read  a  sheet  of  *  Marg'ret  of  Ai^fou  ;' 

Canjfouf 
I  tum'd  a  page  of  Webster's  *  Waterloo ;  * 

Pooh  I  pooh ! 
I  look*d  at  Wordsworth's  milk-white  *  Bylstooe  Doe  :* 

HiUoI 
&C.  &C.  ftc. ' 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  I  am 
going,  nor  what  I  am  to  do.  I  wished  to  have 
gone  to  Rome ;  but  at  present  it  is  pes- 
tilent with  English,  —  a  parcel  of  starii^ 
boobies,  who  go  about  gaping  and  wishing  to 
be  at  once  cheap  and  magnificent.  A  man 
is  a  fool  who  traveb  now  in  France  or  Italy, 
till  this  tribe  of  wretches  is  swept  home 
again.  In  two  or  three  years  the  first  rash 
mil  be  over,  and  the  Continent  will  be 
roomy  and  agreeable. 

**  I  stayed  at  Venice  chiefly  because  it  is 
not  one  of  their  *  dens  of  thieves ;'  and  here 
they  but  pause  and  pass.  In  Switzerland  it 
was  really  noxious.  Luckily,  I  was  early, 
and  had  got  the  prettiest  place  on  all  & 
Lake  b^ore  they  were  quickened  into 
motion  with  the  rest  of  the  reptiles.  But 
they  crossed  me  every  where.  I  met  a 
family  of  children  and  old  women  halfway 


s  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Murray,  8uh}(^ed  to  some  cor> 
rections  for  Manfred,  he  says,  **  Since  t  wrote  Co  yon 
last,  the  »low  ferer  I  wot  of  thought  proper  to  mead  to 
pace,  and  became  similar  to  one  which  t  caoghc  mmm 
years  ago  in  the  marshes  of  Elis,  in  the  Mores.*' 

3  [*'  I  read  *  Glenanron,'  too,  by  Caro.  Lamb 
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up  the  Wengen  Alp  (by  the  Jimgfipau)  upon 
mules,  some  of  them  too  old  and  others 
too  young  to  be  the  least  aware  of  what  they 
saw. 

"  By  the  way,  I  think  the  Jungfrau,  and 
all  th^  region  of  Alps,  which  I  trayersed  in 
September  —  going  to  the  very  top  of  the 
Wengen,  which  is  not  the  highest  (the 
Jungtrau  itself  is  inaccessible)  but  the  best 
point  of  view — much  finer  than  Mont-Blanc 
and  Chamouni,  or  the  Simplon.  I  kept  a 
journal  of  the  whole  for  my  sister  Augusta, 
part  of  which  she  copied  and  let  Murray  see. 

'*  I  wrote  a  sort  of  mad  Drama,  for  die 
sake  of  introducing  the  Alpine  scenery  in 
description  :  and  this  I  sent  lately  to  Murray. 
Almost  all  the  dram,  pert,  are  spirits,  ghosts, 
or  magicians,  and  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps 
and  the  other  world,  so  you  may  suppose 
what  a  Bedlam  tragedy  it  must  be :  make 
him  show  it  you.  I  sent  him  all  three  acts 
piecemeal,  by  the  post,  and  suppose  they 
have  arrived. 

'*  I  have  now  written  to  you  at  least  six 
letters,  or  letter^,  and  all  I  have  received 
in  return  is  a  note  about  the  length  you  used 
to  write  from  Bury  Street  to  St.  James's 
Street,  when  we  used  to  dine  with  Roeers, 
and  talk  laxly,  and  go  to  parties,  and  hear 
poor  Sheridan  now  and  then.  Do  you 
remember  one  night  he  was  so  dpsy,  that  I 
was  forced  to  put  his  cocked  hat  on  for  him, 
—  for  he  could  not, — and  I  let  him  down  at 
Brookes's^  much  as  he  must  since  have  been 
let  down  into  his  grave.  Heigh  ho !  I  wish 
I  was  drunk —  but  I  have  nothing  but  this 
d— d  barley-water  before  me. 

'*  I  am  still  in  love, — which  is  a  dreadful 
drawback  in  quitting  a  place,  and  I  can't 
stay  at  Venice  much  longer.  What  I  shall 
do  pn  this  point  I  don't  know.  The  ari 
means  to  go  with  me,  but  I  do  not  like  mis 
for  her  own  sake.  I  have  had  so  many 
conflicts  in  my  own  mind  on  this  subject, 
that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  they  did  not  help 
me  to  the  fever  I  mentioned  above.  I  am 
certainly  very  much  attached  to  her,  and  I 
have  cause  to  be  so,  if  you  knew  all.  But 
she  has  a  child ;  and  though,  like  all  the 
'children  of  the  sun,'  she  consults  nothing 
but  passion,  it  is  necessary  I  should  think 
for  both ;  and  it  is  only  the  virtuous,  like 
♦*♦  *,  who  can  afford  to^ve  up  husband  and 
child,  and  live  happy  ever  after. 

**  The  Italian  ethics  are  the  most  singular 
ever  met  with.  The  perversion,  not  omy  of 
action,  but  of  reasoning,  is  singular  in  the 
women.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  consider 
the  Uiing  itself  as  wrong,  and  very  wrong, 
but  lave  (die  tentiment  of  love)  is  not  merely 
an  excuse  for  it,  but  makes  it  an  actual  virtue. 
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provided  it  is  disinterested,  and  not  a  caprice, 
and  is  confined  to  one  object.  They  have 
awful  notions  of  constancy ;  for  I  have  seen 
some  ancient  figures  of  ei^ty  pointed  out 
as  amorosi  of  forty,  fifhr,  and  sixty  years* 
standing.  I  can't  say  I  have  ever  seen  a 
husband  and  wife  so  coupled. 

"Eyer.&c" 

"  P.  S. — Marianna,  to  whom  I  have  just 
translated  what  I  have  written  on  our  sub- 
ject to  you,  says  —  *  If  you  loved  me  tho- 
roughly,  you  would  not  make  so  many  fine 
reflections,  which  are  only  good  Jorbirsi  i 
tcarpi,*  --  that  is,  *  tb  clean  shoes  withal,'— 
a  Venetian  proverb  of  appreciation,  which 
is  applicable  to  reasoning  of  all  kinds." 

Lbttbb  968.       TO  MR.  MUBRAT. 

"  Venice,  March  S5. 1817. 
"  Your  letter  and  enclosure  are  safe ;  but 
I  Ei^lish  gendemen*  are  very  rare  —  at  least 
in  Venice.  I  doubt  whether  there  are  at 
present  any,  save  the  consul  and  vice-consul, 
with  neither  of  whom  I  have  the  slightest 
acquaintance.  The  moment  I  can  pounce 
upon  a  witness,  I  will  send  the  deed  pro- 
perly signed:  but  must  he  necessarily  be 
genteel  ?  Venice  is  not  a  place  where  the 
English  are  gr^arious ;  their  pigeon-houses 
are  Florence,  Naples,  Rome,  &c. ;  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  this  was  one  reason  why 
I  stayed  here  till  the  season  of  the  pur- 
gation of  Rome  from  these  people,  which  is 
infected  with  them  at  this  time,  should  arrive. 
Besides,  I  abhor  the  nation,  and  the  nation 
me ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my 
own  sensation  on  that  point,  but  it  may 
suflSce  to  say,  that,  if  I  met  with  any  of  the 
race  in  the  beautiful  parts  of  Switzerland, 
the  most  distant  glimpse  or  aspect  of  them 
poisoned  the  whole  scene,  and  I  do  not 
choose  to  have  the  Pantheon,  and  St 
Peter's,  and  the  Capitol,  spoiled  for  me  too. 
This  feehng  may  be  probably  owing  to  recent 
events  I;  but  it  does  not  exist  the  less,  and 
while  it  exists,  I  shall  conceal  it  as  htde  as 
any  other. 

"  I  have  been  seriously  ill  widi  a  fever, 
but  it  is  gone.  I  believe  or  suppose  it  was 
the  indigenous  fever  of  the  place,  which 
comes  every  year  at  this  time,  and  of  which 
the  physicians  change  the  name  annually,  to 
despatch  the  people  sooner.  It  is  a  kind  of 
typhus,  and  kills  occasionally.  It  was  pretty 
smart,  but  nothing  particular,  and  has  left 
me  some  debility  and  a  great  appetite.  There 


1  [**  And  the  destruction  with  which  mj  moral  Clytem- 
nettra  hewed  me  down  \  but,"  &c.  —  af5.] 
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are  a  good  many  ill  at  present,  I  suppose,  of 
the  same. 

**  I  feel  sorry  for  Homer,  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  make  him  like  it ;  and 
still  more  sorry  for  his  friends,  as  there  was 
much  to  make  them  regret  him.  I  had  not 
heard  of  his  death  till  by  your  letter.  ^ 

"  Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you  my 
acknowledgments  of  Walter  Scotf s  article. 
Now  I  know  it  to  be  his,  it  cannot  add  to 
mv  good  opinion  of  him,  but  it  adds  to  that 
of  myself.  He,  and  GKfibrd,  and  Moore,  are 
the  only  regulars  I  ever  knew  who  had  no- 
thing of  the  garrison  about  their  manner : 
no  nonsense,  nor  affectations,  look  you! 
As  for  the  rest  whom  I  have  known,  there 
was  always  more  or  less  of  the  author  about 
them  —  the  pen  peeping  from  behind  the 
ear,  and  the  thumbs  a  little  inky,  or  so. 

"  *  Lalla  Rookh'  —  you  must  recollect 
that,  in  the  way  of  tide,  the  '  Giaour^  has 
never  been  pronounced  to  this  day ;  and 
both  it  and  Childe  Harold  sounded  very 
facetious  to  the  blue-bottles  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour about  town,  till  they  were  taught  and 
startled  into  a  proper  deportment ;  and  there- 
fore Lalla  RcK>kh,  which  is  very  orthodox 
and  oriental,  is  as  good  a  title  as  need  be,  if 
not  better.  I  could  wish  rather  that  he  had 
not  called  it  *a  Persian  Tale;*  firstly,  be- 
cause we  have  had  Turkish  Tales,  and  wndoo 
Tales,  and  Assyrian  Tales,  already ;  and  tale 
is  a  word  of  which  it  repents  me  to  have 
nicknamed  poesy.  *  Fable'  would  be  better ; 
and,  secondly,  *  Persian  Tale'  reminds  one 
of  the  lines  of  Pope  on  Ambrose  Phillips  ; 
thouffh  no  one  can  say,  to  be  sure,  that  this 
tale  has  been  'turned  for  half-a-crown<  ; 
still  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  such  clashings. 
*  Persian  Storif —  why  not  ? — or  Romance  ? 


I  [Francb  Homer,  Biq.,  M.F.  for  St.  Mawet,  died  at 
Piia  in  Fel^ruary,  1817,  In  hii  thirty-ninUi  Tear,  and  was 
Interred  in  the  Protestant  borjlng-ground  at  Leghorn. 
Sir  James  MacUntosh,  In  hb  diary  of  the  6th  of  March, 
gfres  the  following  Interesting  account  of  what  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  for  a  new  writ 
%K  St.  Mawei :  ~~  **  Lord  Morpeth  (now  Bart  of  Carlisle) 
opened  It  in  a  speech  so  perfect,  that  it  might  hare  been 
|4aced  as  a  passage  In  the  most  elegant  English  writer  : 
It  was  ftill  of  feeling ;  every  topic  was  skilfully  presented, 
and  contained  by  a  sort  of  prudence  which  is  a  part  of 
taste,  within  safe  limiu ;  he  slid  over  the  thinnest  Ice 
without  cracking  It.  Canning  filled  weU  what  would 
bare  been  the  racant  place  oi  a  calm  observer  of  Hor- 
ner's public  life  and  talents.  Manners  Sutton's  most 
affecting  speech  was  a  tribute  of  affection  firom  a  private 
fHend  become  a  poliUcal  enemy ;  Lord  Lascelles,  at  the 
bead  of  the  country  genUemen  of  England,  closing  this 
affecting,  improving,  and  most  memorable  scene  by  de- 
claring, *  that  if  the  sense  of  the  House  could  have  been 
taken  on  this  occasion,  it  would  have  been  unanimous.* 
1  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  never  were  to 
many  words  uttered  without  the  least  suspicion  of  ex- 
aggeration ;  and  that  never  was  so  much  honour  paid  in 
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I  feel  as  anxious  for  Moore  as  I  couki  do 
for  myself,  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  I  would 
not  have  him  succeed  otherwise  than  splen- 
didly, which  I  trust  he  will  do. 

**  With  re^rd  to  the  •  Wtch  Drama,'  I 
sent  all  the  three  acts  by  post,  week  after 
week,  within  this  last  month*  I  repeat  that 
I  have  not  an  idea  tf  it  is  good  or  bad.  If 
bad,  it  must,  on  no  account,  be  risked  in 
publication ;  if  good,  it  is  at  your  service. 
I  value  It  at  three  hundred  gumeas,  or  less,  if 
you  like  it  Perhi^,  if  publiafaed,  the  best 
way  will  be  to  add  it  to  your  winter  volunie, 
and  not  publish  separately.  Hie  price  will 
show  you  I  don't  pique  myself  tipoo  it ;  so 
speak  out.  You  may  put  it  in  the  fire,  if  || 
you  like,  and  GiflTord  don't  like. 

**  The  Armenian  Grammar  is  pabKriied— • 
that  is,  one ;  the  other  is  still  in  MS.  Bfy 
illness  has  prevented  me  from  moving  this 
month  past,  and  I  have  done  nothing  more 
with  the  Armenian. 

'*  Of  Italian  or  rather  Lombard  raauMn, 
I  could  tell  you  little  or  nothing :  I  went 
two  or  three  times  to  the  govemor^s  conver- 
sazione, (and  if  you  go  once,  you  are  free 
to  go  always,)  at  which,  as  I  onlj  saw  verf 
plain  women,  a  formal  circle,  in  short  a 
worse  sort  of  rout,  I  did  not  go  again.  I 
went  to  Academie  and  to  Madame  Albrizirs^ 
where  I  saw  pretty  much  the  same  thin^ 
with  the  addition  of  some  literati,  who  are 

the  same  blue  3,  by ^  all  the  world  over.   I 

fell  in  love  the  first  week  with  Bfadame  Segad^ 
and  I  have  continued  so  ever  since,  because 
she  is  very  pretty  and  pleasinc,  and  tslks 
Venetian,  which  amuses  me,  and  is  naive. 

"  Very  truly,  &c 

*<  P.  S. — Phiy  send  the  red  tooth-powder 
by  a  sttfe  hand,  and  speedDy.^ 

any  age  or  nation  to  intrinsic  dafans  aUioe.  A  Hovai^ 
introduced,  and  an  English  House  ci  Cosmnqiis  adopted, 
the  proposltton  of  thus  honouring  the  memory  of  a  aaa 
of  thirty-eight,  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  never  filed 
an  office,  or  bad  the  power  of  obUgfng  a  llvliif  crmtmu, 
and  whose  grand  title  to  tUs  distinctloa  was  the  befcf 
of  his  virtue.  How  honomable  to  the  age  mod  to  the 
House  I  A coontry  where socb  sentiments prewdlis—t 
ripe  for  destruction.**  —  Life,  vol.  U.  p.  ao.] 

•  [*'  The  bard  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crowa. 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenneas  appear. 
And  strains,  firom  hard-bound  brains,  elgbt  Hnea  a 


*'  Ambrose  Phillips  translated  a  book  called  the 
T&les,'  a  book  full  of  fsncy  and  imagination  .**—  Pora.] 

s  Whenever  a  word  or  passage  occurs  (as  in  this  fta- 
stance)  which  Lord  Byron  would  have  prooooaced  em- 
phatically in  speaking.  It  appears,  in  his  handwrtttaf.  as 
if  written  with  something  of  the  same  vehemei 

«  Here  follow  the  same  iliymes  (**  I  read  the  Chris- 
tabel,"  Ac.)  whkdi  have  already  been  given  In  one  of 
letters  to  myself. 
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**  To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Marraj, 

Have  pubU<h'd  *  Aiijou's  Uargaret,' 
Which  won't  be  told  off  in  a  hurry 

(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet)  ; 
And  then,  still  ftirther  to  bewilder  him. 
Without  remorse  you  set  up  *  Ilderim ; ' 

So  mind  you  don*t  get  into  debt. 
Because  as  how,  if  you  should  Csil, 
These  books  would  be  but  baddish  bail. 
And  mind  you  do  iio<  let  esc^>e 

These  rhymes  to  Momhig  Post  or  Ferry, 

Which  would  be  wery  treacherous— veiy. 
And  get  me  Into  such  a  scrape  I 
For,  firstly,  I  should  have  to  sally. 
All  in  my  little  boat,  agahist  a  QaUff  ; 
And.  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight, 
Hare  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight. 
And  prick'd  to  death  expire  upon  her  needle, 
A  sort  of  end  which  I  should  take  indeed  ill  I 

"  You  may  show  these  matters  to  Moore 
and  the  select,  but  not  to  the  profane  ;  and 
tell  Moore,  that  I  wonder  he  don't  write  to 
one  now  and  then.** 


Lcrm  269.  TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"Venice,  March  SI.  1817. 
••  You  will  b^;in  to  think  my  epistolary 
offerings  (to  whatever  altar  you  please  to 
devote  them)  rather  prodigal.  But  until 
you  answer,  I  shall  not  abate,  because  you 
deserve  no  better.  I  know  ^ou  are  well, 
because  I  hear  of  your  voyaging  to  London 
and  the  environs,  which  1  rejoice  to  learn, 
because  your  note  alarmed  me  by  the  pur- 

fidon  and  phlebotomy  therein  prognosticated, 
also  hear  of  your  being  in  the  press  ;  all 
which,  methmks,  might  have  ftirmshed  you 
with  subject-matter  for  a  middle-sized  letter, 
considering  that  I  am  in  foreign  parts,  and 
that  the  bst  month's  advertisements  and 
obituary  would  be  absolute  news  to  me  from 
your  Tramontane  country. 

"  I  told  you,  in  my  last,  I  have  had  a 
smart  fever.  There  is  an  epidemic  in  the 
place;  but  I  suspect,  from  the  symptoms, 
that  mine  was  a  fever  of  my  own,  and  had 
Dotfaing  in  common  with  the  low,  vulgar  ty- 
phus, which  is  at  this  moment  decimating 
Venice,  and  which  has  half  unpeopled  Milan, 
if  the  accounts  be  true.  This  malady  has 
sorely  discomfited  my  serving  men,  who 
want  sadly  to  be  gone  away,  and  get  me  to 
remove.  But,  besides  my  natural  perversity, 
I  was  seasoned  in  Turkey,  by  the  continual 
whispers  of  the  plague,  against  apprehensions 
of  contagion.  Besides  which,  apprehension 
would  not  prevent  it ;  and  then  I  am  still  in 
love,  and  *  forty  thousand'  fevers  should  not 

1  The  only  plausible  claim  of  these  epistles  to  authen- 
ticity arises  fttna.  the  circumstance  of  St.  Fsul  having 
(aceording  to  the  opinion  of  Mothdm  and  others)  written 
an  epistie  to  the  Corinthians,  before  that  which  we  now 
call  hi«  first.     They  are,  howerer,  uniTcrsally  giren  up 


&: 


make  me  stir  before  my  minute,  while  under 
the  influence  of  that  paramount  delirium. 
Seriously  speaking,  there  is  a  malady  rife  in 
the  city  —  a  dangerous  one,  thev  say.  How- 
ever, mine  did  not  appear  so^  though  it  was 
not  pleasant. 

•*  This  is  Passion-week  —  and  twilight 
—  and  all  the  world  are  at  vespers.  They 
have  an  eternal  churching,  as  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  but  are  not  so  bigoted  «es  they 
seem  to  be  in  Spain. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry 
that  you  are  leaving  Mayfield.  Had  I  ever 
been  at  Newstead  during  your  stay  there, 
(except  during  the  winter  of  1813-14,  when 
the  roads  were  impracticable,}  we  should 
have  been  within  h^,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  made  a  giro  of  the  Peak  with  you.  I 
know  that  country  well,  having  been  all  over 
it  when  a  boy.  Was  you  ever  in  Dovedale  ? 
I  can  assure  vou  there  are  things  in  Derby- 
shire as  noble  as  Greece  or  Switzerland. 
But  you  had  always  a  lingering  after  Lon- 
don, and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  liked  it  as 
well  as  any  body,  myself,  now  and  then. 

•*  Will  you  remember  me  to  Rogers  ? 
whom  I  presume  to  be  flourishing,  and  whom 
I  reeard  as  our  poetical  papa.  You  are  his 
lawtul  son,  and  I  the  iUegidmate.  Has  he 
begun  yet  upon  Sheridan  ?  If  you  see  our 
republican  friend,  Leigh  Hunt,  pray  present 
my  remembrances.  I  saw  about  nine  months 
aeo  that  he  was  m  a  row  (like  my  friend 
Hobhouse)  with  the  Quarterly  Reviewers. 
For  mv  part,  I  never  could  understand  these 
quarrels  of  authors  with  critics  and  with 
one  another.  *  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen, 
what  do  they  mean  ? ' 

"  What  think  you  of  your  countryman, 
Maturin  ?  1  take  some  credit  to  myself  for 
having  done  my  best  to  bring  out  Bertram ; 
but  I  must  say  my  colleagues  were  quite  as 
ready  and  wilhng.  Walter  Scott,  however, 
was  the  Jirtt  who  mentioned  him,  which  he 
did  to  me,  with  great  commendation,  in  1815 ; 
and  it  is  to  this  casualty,  and  two  or  three 
other  accidents,  th^t  this  very  clever  fellow 
owed  his  first  and  well-merited  public  suc- 
cess.   What  a  chance  is  fame  ? 

"  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  translated  two 
Epistles  ?  —  a  correspondence  between  St. 
Paul  and  the  Corinthians,  not  to  be  found  in 
our  version,  but  the  Armenian  — but  which 
seems  to  me  very  orthodox,  and  I  have  done 
it  into  scriptural  prose  English.  * 

"  Ever,  fitc." 


as  spurious.  Though  frequently  referred  to  as  existing 
in  the  Armenian,  by  Frimate  Usher,  Johan.  Gregorius, 
and  other  learned  men,  they  were  for  the  first  time,  I 
beliere,  translated  from  that  language  by  the  two  Whisi- 
ons,  who  subjoined  the  correspondence,  with  a  Greek  and 
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Lbttbr  S70. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


-  Venice,  April  2. 1817. 

**  I  sent  you  the  whole  of  the  Drama  at 
three  several  times,  act  by  act,  in  separate 
covers.  I  hope  that  you  have,  or  will  receive, 
some  or  the  whole  of  it. 

"  So  Love  has  a  conscience.  By  Diana ! 
I  shall  make  him  take  back  the  box,  thou^ 
it  were  J'andora's.  The  discovery  of  its  m^ 
trinsic  silver  occurred  on  sending  it  to  have 
the  lid  adapted  to  admit  Marianna's  portrait. 
Of  course  I  had  the  box  remitted  m  statu  quo, 
and  had  the  picture  set  in  another,  which 
suits  it  (the  picture)  very  well.  The  de- 
faulting box  is  not  touched,  hardly,  and  was 
not  in  the  man*s  hands  above  an  hour. 

"  I  am  aware  of  what  you  say  of  Otway ; 
and  am  a  very  great  admirer  of  his,  —  all 
except  of  that  maudlin  b— h  of  chaste  lewd- 
ness and  blubbering  curiosity,  Behridera, 
whom  I  utterly  despise,  abhor,  and  detest. 
But  the  story  of  Marino  Faliero  is  different, 
and,  I  think,  so  much  finer,  that  I  wish 
Otway  had  taken  it  instead :  the  head  con- 
spiring against  the  body  for  refusal  of  re- 
oress  for  a  real  injury,  — jealousy — treason, 
with  the  more  fixed  and  inveterate  passions 
(mixed  with  policy)  of  an  old  or  elderly 
man  —  the  devil  himself  could  not  have  a 
finer  subject,  and  he  is  your  only  tragic  dra- 
matist. 

"  There  is  still,  in  the  Doge's  palace,  the 
black  veil  painted  over  Faliero's  picture,  and 
the  staircase  whereon  he  was  first  crowned 
Doge,  and  subsequently  decapitated.  This 
was  the  thing  that  most  struck  my  ima^- 
ation  in  Venice  —  more  than  the  Rialto, 
which  I  visited  for  the  sake  of  Shylock  ;  and 
more,  too,  than  Schiller's  *  Armauan*  a  novel 
which  took  a  ereat  hold  of  me  when  a  boy. 
It  is  also  called  the  *  Ghost  Seer,'  and  I  ncrver 
walked  down  St.  Mark's  by  moonlight  with- 
out thmking  of  it,  and  '  at  nine  a  clock  he 
died!*  ^  —  But  I  hate  things  all  fiction ;  and 
therefore  the  Merchant  and  Othello  have  no 
great  associations  to  me :  but  Pierre  has. 
There  should  always  be  some  foundation  of 

Latin  Tertion,  to  th^  edition  of  the  Armenlm  Hlitonr 
of  Motet  of  Chorene,  publithed  in  1786. 

The  tranilation  by  Lord  Byron  it,  at  fkr  at  I  can  learn, 
the  firtt  that  hat  erer  been  attempted  in  Englith  ;  and 
at,  proceeding  from  hit  pen,  it  matt  posiett,  of  courte, 
additional  interett,  the  reader  will  not  be  ditpleated  to 
find  it  In  the  Appendix.  Annexed  to  the  copy  in  my 
potteuion  are  the  following  wordt  in  hit  own  handwrit- 
ing:—** Done  Into  Englith  by  me,  January,  February, 
1817,  at  the  Convent  of  San  Laxaro,  with  the  aid  and  ex- 
potttion  of  the  Armenian  text  by  the  Father  Patchal 
Aucher,  Armenian  friar.  —  Btron.  I  had  alto  (he  adds) 
the  Latin  text,  but  it  it  in  many  placet  rery  corrupt,  and 
with  great  omistiont." 
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fact  for  the  most  airy  fabric,  and  pure  inven- 
tion is  but  the  talent  of  a  liar. 

"  Maturin's  tragedy.  —  B3r  your  account 
of  him  last  year  to  me,  he  seemed  a  bit  of  a 
coxcomb, personally.  Poor  fellow!  to  be  sure. 
he  had  had  a  long  seasoning  of  advernty, 
which  is  not  so  hard  to  bear  as  t'other  thing. 
I  hope  that  this  won't  throw  him  back  into 
the  *  slough  of  Despond.'^ 

**  You  talk  of*  marriage  ;' — ever  since  my 
own  funeral,  the  word  makes  me jriddy,  and 
throws  me  into  a  cold  sweat,  tray,  don't 
repeat  it. 

"  You  should  dose  with  Madame  de  StaeL 
This  will  be  her  best  work,  and  permanently 
historical ;  it  is  on  her  father,  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  Buonaparte,  &c  Bonstetten  told 
me  in  Switzerland  it  was  very  great.  I  have 
not  seen  it  myself  but  the  author  often. 
She  was  very  kind  to  me  at  Copet. 

"  There  have  been  two  articles  in  the 
Venice  papers,  one  a  Review  of  Glenarvon, 
Caroline  Lamb's,  and  the  other  a  Review  of 
Childe  Harold,  in  which  it  proclaims  me 
the  most  rebellious  and  contumacious  ad- 
mirer of  Buonaparte  now  surviving  in  Eu- 
rope. Both  these  articles  are  tnmdations 
from  the  Literary  Gazette  of  German  Jena. 

"  Tell  me  that  Walter  Scott  is  better.  I 
would  not  have  him  ill  for  the  world.  I 
suppose  it  was  by  sympathy  that  I  had  my 
fever  at  the  same  time. 

"I  joy  in  the  success  of  your  Quarterly, 
but  I  must  still  stick  by  the  Edinburgh ; 
Jefiery  has  done  so  by  me,  I  must  say, 
through  every  thing,  and  this  is  more  than  I 
deserved  from  him.  I  have  more  than  once 
acknowledged  to  you  by  letter  the  *  Article' 
(and  articles)  ;  say  that  you  have  received 
the  said  letters,  as  I  do  not  otherwise  know 
what  letters  arrive.  Both  Reviews  came, 
but  nothing  more.  M.'8  play  and  the  extract 
not  yet  come. 

"  Write  to  say  whether  my  Magician  has 
arrived,  with  all  his  scenes,  spells,  &c 

"  Yours  ever,  Ac 

"It  is  useless  to  send  to  the  Far^n^ 
Office:  nothing  arrives  to  me  by  that  cod- 

![**  Whoantwer'dmejiutnow?    Who,  vtien  I  nid 
*Ti»  NMe,  tom'd  round  and  said  to  aolemnly 
SipkOT^  he  died  a<  M6a«  /  — 'Twas  the  Anneniaa ; 
The  matk  that  foUowt  thee,  go  where  tboa  wflc* 

*["Let  him  take  heart— *  whom  the  Lord  lovcth  be 
chatteneth.*  Thia  lentence,  Iqr  the  way.  It  a  oontnat  to 
the  other  one  of  *  Quern  Deot  tuH  perdere  priui  de- 
mental,'  which  m^  be  thut  done  into  Engliih :  — 

**  God  maddent  hhn  whom  'tit  hit  wHl  to  lore. 
And  girea  the  choice  of  death  or  phreuy — cbaoee.** 
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vejrance.      I  suppose    some  zealous  clerk 
thmks  it  a  Tory  duty  to  prevent  it." 

Lettbe  i7I.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

"  Venice,  April  4. 1817. 

"  It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  wrote 
to  you  last,  and  I  hardly  know  why  I  should 
trouble  you  now,  except  that  I  think  you 
will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  from  me  now  and 
then.  You  and  I  were  never  correspondents, 
but  always  something  better,  which  is,  very 
good  friends. 

"  I  saw  your  friend  Sharp  in  Switzerland, 
or  rather  m  the  German  territory  (which  is 
and  is  not  Switzerland),  and  he  ^ve  Hob- 
house  and  me  a  very  good  route  for  the 
Bernese  Alps;  however  we  took  another 
from  a  German,  and  went  by  Clarens,  the 
Dent  de  Jaman  to  Montbovon,  and  through 
Sinmienthal  to  Thoun,  and  so  on  to  Lau- 
terbroun ;  except  that  from  thence  to  the 
Grindlewald,  instead  of  round  about,  we 
went  right  over  the  Wengen  Alps'  very 
summit,  and  being  clpse  under  the  Jungfrau, 
saw  it,  its  glaciers,  and  heard  the  avalanches 
in  all  theirglory,  having  famous  weather 
xYkerefor,  We  of  course  went  from  the 
Grindlewald  over  the  Sheidech  to  Brientz 
and  its  lake ;  past  the  Reichenbach  and  all 
that  mountain  road,  which  reminded  me  of 
Albania  and  ^tolia  and  Greece,  except  that 
the  peo[^  here  were  more  civilised  and 
rascally.  I  do  not  think  so  very  much  of 
Chamouni  (except  the  source  of  the  Arveron, 
to  which  we  went  i^  to  the  teeth  of  the  ice, 
80  as  to  look  into  and  touch  the  cavity, 
a^unst  the  warning  of  the  guides,  only  one 
<M  whom  would  so  with  us  so  close,)  as  of 
the  Jun^Tui,  and  the  Pissevache,  and  Sim- 
plop,  wtuch  are  quite  out  of  all  mortal  com- 
petition. 

**  I  was  at  Milan  about  a  moon,  and  saw 
Monti  and  some  other  living  curiosities,  and 
thence  on  to  Verona,  where  I  did  not  forget 
your  story  of  the  assassination  during  your 
sojourn  were,  and  brought  away  with  me 
some  fra^ents  of  Juliet's  tomb,  and  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  Coun- 
tess Goetz  (the  governor's  wife  here)  told 
me  that  there  is  still  a  ruined  castle  of  the 
Montecchi  between  Verona  and  Vicenza. 
I  have  been  at  Venice  since  November,  but 
shall  proceed  to  Rome  shortly.  For  my 
deeds  here,  are  they  not  written  in  my 
letters  to  the  unreplyinc  Thomas  Moore  V 
to  him  I  refer  you :  he  has  received  them 
all,  and  not  answered  one. 

•*W11  you  remember  me  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland?  I  have  to  thank  the  former 
for  a  book  which  I  have  not  yet  received. 


©= 


but  expect  to  reperuse  with  great  pleasure 
on  my  return,  viz.  Uie  second  edition  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  I  have  heard  of  Moore's 
forthcoming  poem :  he  cannot  wish  himself 
more  success  than  I  wish  and  au^r  for 
him.     I  have  also  heard  great  things  of 

•  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  but  I  have  not  yet 
received  them ;  by  all  accounts  they  beat 
even  Waverley,  &c.,  and  are  by  the  same 
author.  Maturin's  second  tragedy  has,  it 
seems,  failed,  for  which  I  should  think  any 
body  would  be  sorry.  My  health  was  very 
victorious  till  within  the  last  month,  when 
I  had  a  fever.  There  is  a  typhus  in  these 
parts,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  that.  How- 
ever, I  got  well  without  a  physician  or 
drugs. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  last  autumn,  I 
furnished  Lewis  with  'bread  and  salt'  for 
some  days  at  Diodad,  in  reward  for  which 
(besides    his    conversation)  he    translated 

*  Goethe's  Faust'  to  me  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  I  set  him  by  the  ears  with  Madame  de 
Stael  about  the  slave  trade.  I  am  indebted 
for  many  and  kind  courtesies  to  our  Lady 
of  Copet,  and  I  now  love  her  as  much  as  I 
always  did  her  works,  of  which  I  was  and 
am  a  great  admirer.  When  are  you  to 
begin  with  Sheridan  ?  What  are  you  doing, 
and  how  do  you  do  ? 

"Ever  very  truly,  &cJ* 
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Limm  ars.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

**  Venice,  April  9. 1817. 
"  Your  letters  of  the  1 8th  and  20th  are  ar- 
rived.  In  my  own  I  have  given  you  the  rise, 
progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  my  recent  ma- 
lady. It  is  gone  to  the  devil :  I  won't  pay 
him  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  say  it  came 
from  him  ;  —  he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  slow  fever,  which  quick- 
ened its  pace  towards  the  end  of  its  journey. 
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I  had  been  bored  with  it  some  wedcs  —  with 
nocturnal  burnings  and  morning  perspira- 
tions; but  I  am  quite  well  again,  which  I 
attribute  to  having  had  neither  medicine  nor 
doctor  thereof. 

'*  In  a  few  days  I  set  off  for  Rome :  such 
is  my  purpose.  I  shall  change  it  very  often 
before  Monday  next,  but  do  you  continue  to 
direct  and  address  to  Venice,  as  heretofore. 
If  I  go,  letters  will  be  forwarded :  I  say  '  if^ 
because  I  never  know  what  I  shall  do  till  it 
is  done ;  and  as  I  mean  most  firmly  to  set  out 
for  Rome,  it  is  not  imlikely  I  may  find  my- 
self at  St.  Petersburg. 

"  You  tell  me  to  '  take  care  of  myself; ' — 
faith,  and  I  will.  I  won't  be  posthumous 
yet,  if  I  can  help  it.  Notwithstanding,  only 
think  what  a  *  Life  and  Adventures,*  while  I 
am  in  full  scandal,  would  be  worth,  together 
with  the  *  membra '  of  my  writing-desk,  the 
sixteen  beginnings  of  poems  never  to  be 
finished!  Do  you  think  I  would  not  have  shot 
myself  last  year,  had  I  not  luckily  recollected 
that  Mrs.  C  ♦  *  [Clermont],  and  Lady  N  *  * 
LNoell,  and  all  the  old  women  in  England 
would  have  been  delighted  ;  —  biesides  the 
agreeable '  Lunacy,'  of  me '  Orowner*s  Quest,' 
and  the  regrets  of  two  or  three  or  half  a 
dozen  ?  Be  assured  that  I  would  Sve  for  two 
reasons,  or  more; — there  are  one  or  two 
people  whom  I  have  to  put  out  of  the  world, 
and  as  many  into  it,  before  I  can  '  depart  in 
peace ; '  if  I  do  so  before,  I  have  not  ful- 
filled my  mission.  Besides,  when  I  turn 
thirty,  I  will  turn  devout ;  I  feel  a  ereat  vo- 
cation that  way  in  Catholic  churches,  and 
when  I  hear  the  organ. 

"So  Wedderbum  Webster  is  writing 
again  I  Is  there  no  Bedlam  in  Scotland  ?  nor 
thumb-screw?  nor  gag?  nor  handcuff?  I 
went  upon  my  knees  to  him  almost,  some 
years  ago,  to  prevent  him  firom  publishing 
a  political  pamphlet,  which  would  have 
given  him  a  hvelier  idea  of '  Habeas  Corpus ' 
than  the  world  will  derive  firom  his  present 
production  upon  that  suspended  sul^ect, 
which  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  sus- 
pension of  other  (his  Majesty's)  subjects. 

**  I  condole  with  Drury  Luie,  and  rejoice 
with  Sotheby,  —  that  is,  in  a  modest  way, 
—  on  the  tragical  end  of  the  new  tra^ 
gedy.i 

''You  and  Leigh  Hunt  have  quarrelled 
then,  it  seems?    I  introduce  him  and  his 


1  [Maturin'i  tragedy  of  '*  Manuel,**  which  had  been 
damned  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  preceding  month.] 

*  [Thif  amiable  man  died  at  Windsor  in  the  November 
following,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  He  was  bom  at 
Geneva  in  1736,  and  was  many  years  reader  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  His  principal  works  were  a  treatise  oa 
Geology,  and  six  Thames  of  Geological  Xrav«l*>] 
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poem  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  (malgre  politics) 
the  union  would  be  benefiaial  to  both,  and 
the  end  is  eternal  enmity ;  and  yet  I  did  this 
with  the  best  intentions :  I  introduce  Cole- 
ridge, and  Christabel  runs  away  with  your 
money ;  my  fiiend  Hobhouse  quarrels,  too,  i 
with  the  ^arterly :  and  (except  the  last)  I  : 
am  the  innocent  Isthmus  (damn  the  wcmxI! 
I  can't  spell  it,  though  I  have  crossed  that  of 
Corinth  a  dozen  times)  of  these  enmities.        , . 

**  I  will  tell  you  something  about  Chilloo.  ; 
—  A  Mr.  De  Luc,  ninety  years  old,  a  Swiss, 
had  it  read  to  him,  and  is  pleased  with  it,  — 
so  my  sister  writes.  He  said  that  he  was 
with  Rotuseau  at  CUUon,  and  that  the  de- 
scription is  perfectly  correct.  But  this  is  not 
all :  I  recollected  something  of  the  name,  and 
find  the  following  passage  in  '  The  Coafies- 
sions,*  voL  iii.  page  247.  Uv.  viii. :  — 

"'De  tous  ces  amusemens  celui  qui  me  I 

edavantage  fiit  une  promenade  autour  du  jl 
que  je  fis  en  bateau  avec  De  Lucp^re^  1 1 
sa  bru,  ses  deuxJUt,  et  ma  llidr^se.  iioua 
mhnes  8q>t  jours  a  cette  toum^  par  le  plus 
beau  temps  du  monde.  J 'en  gardai  le  vif 
souvenir  des  sites  qui  m*av<»ent  fi^app^  a 
Tautrc  extr^mit^  du  Lac,  et  dont  je  fis  hi  dcs 
scription,  quelques  annto  apr^  dans  la  Noo- 
veUe  mioise.' 

**  This  nonagenarian,  De  Luc,  must  be  one 
of  the  *  deux  fib.'  He  is  in  England — infinn, 
but  still  in  faculty. «  It  is  odd  that  lie 
should  have  lived  so  long,  and  not  wanting 
in  oddness  that  he  shouM  have  made  this 
voyage  with  Jean  Jacques,  and  afterwards,  at 
such  an  interval,  read  a  poem  by  an  Rngfah- 
man  (who  had  made  precisely  the  same  dr- 
cmnnavigation)  upon  the  same  scenery. 

"  As  for  '  Manfred,*  it  is  of  no  use 

proofi ;  nothing  of  that  kind  comes.     I 

the  whole  at  difierent  times.  The  two  tet 
acts  are  the  best ;  the  third  so  so ;  bat  I 
was  blown  with  the  first  and  second  heats. 
You  must  call  it '  a  Poem,'  for  it  is  ao  jDroaw, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so 
Sothebv-ish  a  name — a  *  Poem  in  diakigne,* 
or  —  Pantomime,  if  you  will ;  anv  thing  bat 
a  green-room  synonyme;  and  this  is  your 
motto — 

**  *  There  are  more  thing*  In  beaTea  and  earth,  Borattot, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  phlloiopby.* 

•*  Yours  ever.  Sec 
**  My  love  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Gi£R>rd."s 


3  [<(  Don't  forget  my  tooth-powder.  H  ta  of  no  mm  tv 
send  it  by  the  damned  and  double-damned 
but  by  tome  private  band,  t  mean  to  be  fat  Venioe 
in  July.  Nothing  yet  whatever  from  the  Fordgn 
Why  do  you  tend  any  thing  to  such  a  *  den  of  thieras '  m 
that?— Af5.] 
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Lnm  tn.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  Venice,  April  II.  1817> 
"I  shall  continue  to  write  to  you  while 
the  fit  is  on  me,  by  way  of  penance  upon  you 
for  your  former  complaints  of  long  silence. 
I  dare  say  you  would  blush,  if  you  could,  for 
not  answering.  Next  week  I  set  out  for 
Rome.  Having  seen  Constantinople,  I 
should  like  to  look  at  t'other  fellow.  Be- 
sides, I  want  to  see  the  Pope,  and  shall  take 
care  to  tell  him  that  I  vote  for  the  Catholics 
and  no  Veto. 

••  I  shaVt  go  to  Naples.  It  is  but  the 
second  best  sea-view,  and  I  have  seen  the 
first  and  third,  viz.  Constantinople  and 
Lisbon,  (by  the  way,  the  last  b  but  a  river- 
view  ;  however,  they  reckon  it  after  Stam- 
boul  and  Naples,  and  before  Genoa,)  and 
Vesuvius  is  silent,  and  I  have  passed  by 
JEtasL  So  I  shall  e*en  return  to  Venice  in 
July ;  and  if  you  write,  I  pray  you  to 
address  to  Venice,  which  is  my  head,  or 
rather  my  heart,  (quarters. 

•*  My  late  physician.  Dr.  Polidori,  is  here 
on  his  way  to  England,  with  the  present  Lord 
Chulford  1  and  the  widow  >  of  the  late  earl 
Dr.  Polidori  has,  just  now,  no  more  patients, 
because  his  patients  are  no  more.  He  had 
lately  three,  who  are  now  all  dead — one 
embalmed.  Homer  and  a  child  of  Thomas 
Hope's  are  interred  at  Pisa  and  Rome. 
LordChiilford^  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  :  so  they  took  them  out,  and  sent 
them  (on  account  of  their  discrepancies), 
scparatdy  from  the  carcass,  to  England. 
Conceive  a  man  going  one  way,  and  his 
intestines  another,  and  his  immortal  soul  a 
third  I  — was  there  ever  such  a  distribution  ? 
I  One  certainly  has  a  soul ;  but  how  it  came 
I  to  allow  itself  to  be  enclosed  in  a  body  is 
more  than  I  can  imajrine.  I  only  know  if 
once  mine  gets  out,  I^U  have  a  bit  of  a  tussle 
before  Ilet  it  get  in  agam  to  that  or  any 
other. 

**  And  so  poor  dear  Mr.  Maturin's  second 
tragedy  has   been  n^lected    by    the  dis- 

>  CFrederick  North,  fifth  Barl  of  Guilford.  This  ami- 
able  noUeman  wai  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Lord 
North.  While  goreraor  of  Ceylon,  he  made  the  tour  of 
the  island,  aooompanied  by  the  Rer.  James  Cordiner, 
who,  in  1M7,  pubUshMl  a  **  Description  of  Ceylon.'*  in 
two  T<rfamaa  quarto.  Having  subsequently  been  sent  by 
fOTermaeot  oo  a  mission  to  tlie  Ionian  Islands,  liis 
liberal  eflbrts  introduced  there  a  system  of  education, 
which  has  been  productire  of  the  most  benefldal  results. 
His  Lordship  (Ued  fai  London,  October  1828.] 

*  [Daoghter  of  Thomas  Boycott,  Esq.,  of  Rudge-Hall, 
Salop.] 

*  [Francis  North,  fourth  Earl  of  Guilford,  was  the  se- 
oood  son  irf"  Lord  North.  When  a  young  man,  he  was 
known  t>y  the  appeUadoo  of  "  Honest  Franli  North," 


ceming  public  1  Sotheby  will  be  d— d  dad 
of  this,  and  d— d  without  being  glad,  if 
ever  his  own  plays  come  upon  '  any  stage. ' 

**  I  wrote  to  Kogers  the  other  day,  with  a 
message  for  you.  I  hope  that  he  flourishes. 
He  is  the  Tithonus  of  poetry — immortal 
already.    You  and  I  must  wait  for  it 

**  I  hear  nothing  —  know  nothing.  You 
may  easily  suppose  that  the  English  don*t 
sees  me,  and  I  avoid  them.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  but  few  or  none  here,  save  pas- 
sengers. Florence  and  Naples  are  their 
Margate  and  Ramsgate,  and  much  the  same 
sort  of  company  too,  by  all  accounts,  which 
hurts  us  among  the  Italians. 

"  I  want  to  hear  of  Lalla  Rookh— are  you 
out  ?  Death  and  fiends  I  why  don't  you  tell 
me  where  you  are,  what  you  are,  and  how 
you  are?  I  shall  go  to  Bologna  by  Ferrara,  in- 
staid  of  Mantua:  because  I  would  rather  see 
the  cell  where  they  caged  Ta&»o,  and  where  he 
became  mad  and  *  *,  than  his  own  M8S.  at 
Modena,  or  the  Mantuan  birthplace  of  that 
harmonious  plagiary  and  miserable  flatterer, 
whose  cursed  hexameters  were  drilled  into 
me  at  Harrow.  *  I  saw  Verona  and  Vicenza 
on  my  way  here  —  Padua  too. 

"  1  go  alone,  —  but  alone,  because  I  mean 
to  return  here.  I  only  want  to  see  Rome. 
I  have  not  the  least  cunosity  about  Florence, 
though  I  must  see  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
Venus,  &c  &c. ;  and  I  wish  also  to  see  the 
Fall  of  TemL  I  think  to  return  to  Venice 
by  Ravenna  and  Rimini,  of  both  of  which  I 
mean  to  take  notes  for  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
wUl  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  scenery  of  his 
Poem.  There  was  a  devil  of  a  review  of 
him  in  the  Quarterly^,  a  year  ago,  which  he 
answered.  All  answers  are  unprudent :  but, 
to  be  sure,  poetical  flesh  and  blood  must 
have  the  last  word  —  that's  certain.  I 
thought,  and  think,  verv  highly  of  his  Poem ; 
but Twamed  him  of  the  row  his  favourite 
antique  phraseology  would  bring  him  into. 

"You  have  taken  a  house  at  Homsey  :  I 
had  much  rather  you  had  taken  one  in  the 
Apennines.     If  you  think  of  coming  out  for 


among  an  his  acquaintances.  He  was  greatly  attached  to 
theatrical  performances,  and  in  1808  published  a  pUy 
caUed'*  The  Kentish  Barons."  »•  He  possessed,"  says  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  "  the  hereditary  talenU  and  lore  of 
literature  of  his  ikmily ;  and.  what  is  better,  that  here- 
ditary good-nature,  benerolence,  freedom  from  guile, 
openness  and  liberality,  which  hare  for  ages  giren  a  pe- 
culiar tincture  to  his  CunUy."  He  died  at  Pisa  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1^7.3 
4  I  —  ••  I  abhorr'd 

Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake. 

The  driWd  dull  lesson,  forc'd  down  word  by  word 

In  my  repugnant  youth.'* 

Childe  Harold,  c.  ir.  st.  7ft.] 

»  [See  Quart.  Her.  toLxIv.  p.  478.] 
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a  summer,  or  so,  tell  me,  that  I  may  be  upon 
the  hover  for  you. 

"Ever,  Ac" 


Lbttbr  274. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"  Venice,  April  14«  1817. 

"  By  the  &vour  of  Dr.  Polidori,  who  is 
here  on  his  wav  to  England  with  the  pre- 
sent Lord  GKiiLford,  (the  late  earl  having 
gone  to  England  bv  another  road,  accom- 
panied by  his  bowels  in  a  separate  coffer,) 
I  remit  to  you,  to  deliver  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  two 
minkUuret ;  but  previously  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  desire  Mr.  Love  (as  a  peace- 
offering  between  him  and  me)  to  set  them 
in  plain  gold,  with  my  arms  complete,  and 
•Painted  by  Prepiani — Venice,  1817,'  on 
the  back.  I  wish  also  that  you  would 
desire  Holmes  to  make  a  copy  of  each  — 
that  is,  both  —  for  myself,  and  that  you  will 
retain  the  said  copies  till  my  return.  One 
was  done  while  I  was  very  unwell ;  the 
other  in  my  health,  which  may  account  for 
their  dissimilitude.  I  trust  that  they  will 
reach  their  destination  in  safety. 

"  I  recommend  the  Doctor  to  your  good 
offices  with  your  government  friends ;  and  if 
you  can  be  of  any  use  to  him  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  pray  be  so. 

"  To-day,  or  rather  yesterdav,  for  it  is  past 
midnight,  I  have  been  up  to  tne  battlements 
of  the  highest  tower  in  Venice  *,  and  seen  it 
and  its  view,  m  all  the  glory  of  a  clear 
Italian  sky.  I  also  went  over  the  Manfrini 
Palace,  famous  for  its  pictures.  Amongst 
them,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Arhtto  by  Titian, 
surpassing  all  my  anticipation  of  the  power 
of  paintmg  or  human  expression  :  it  is  the 
poetry  of  portrait,  and  the  portrait  of  poetry. 
There  was  also  one  of  some  learned  lady, 
centuries  old,  whose  name  I  forget,  but 
whose  features  must  always  be  remembered. 
I  never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or 
wisdom  :  —  it  is  the  kind  of  face  to  go  mad 
for,  because  it  cannot  walk  out  of  its  frame. 
There  is  also  a  famous  dead  Christ  and  live 
Apostles,  for  which  Buonaparte  offered  in 
vain  five  thousand  louis  ;  and  of  which, 

*  ["  Where  Galileo  used  to  hold  commerce  with  the 
kkiei.  It  command*  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  Venice,  and 
ihowt  you  all  the  details  of  this  wonderful  town,  which 
rises  out  of  the  waters,  like  the  ark  of  the  deluge.'*— 
Diary  qfan  Invalid^  p.  262.3 
3  ["  And  when  you  to  Manflrini's  palace  go. 

That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest)    • 
Is  loTcliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show ; 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  also  to  your  sest. 
And  tiiat's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so : 
*T  is  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife. 
And  self ;  but  such  a  woman  1  lore  in  life  ! " 

Bfppo,  St.  13.] 


6= 


though  it  is  a  capo  d'opera  of  Titian,  as  I 
am  no  connoisseur,  I  say  little,  and  thon^t 
less,  except  of  one  figure  in  it.  There  are 
ten  thousand  others,  and  some  very  fine 
Giorgiones  amongst  them,  &c  &c  There 
is  an  original  Laura  and  Petrarch,  very 
hideous  both.  Petrarch  has  not  only  ^e 
dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an  old 
woman,  and  Laura  looks  by  no  means  like  a 
young  one,  or  a  pretty  one.  What  struck 
me  most  in  the  general  collection  was  the 
extreme  resembmnce  of  the  style  of  the 
female  faces  in  the  mass  of  pictures,  ao 
many  centuries  or  generations  old  to  those 
you  see  and  meet  every  day  among  the  ex- 
isting Italians.  The  queen  of  Cyprus  and 
Giorgione's  wife,  particularly  the  latter  *,  are 
Venetians  as  it  were  of  yesterday  ;  the 
same  eyes  and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind, 
there  is  none  finer. 

"  You  must  recollect,  however,  that  I 
know  nothing  of  painting ;  and  that  I  detest 
it,  unless  it  reminds  me  of  something  I  have 
seen,  or  think  it  possible  to  see,  for  which 
reason  I  spit  upon  and  abhor  all  the  Saints 
and  subjects  ofone  half  the  impostures  I  see 
in  the  churches  and  palaces  ;  and  when  in 
Flanders,  I  never  was  so  disgusted  in  my 
Ufe,  as  with  Rubens  and  his  eternal  wives 
and  infernal  glare  of  colours,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  me  ;  and  in  Spain  I  did  not  think 
much  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez.  Dq)end 
upon  it,  of  all  the  arts,  it  is  the  most  artificial 
and  unnatural,  and  that  by  which  the  non- 
sense of  mankind  is  most  imposed  upon. ' 
I  never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the  statue 
which  came  a  league  within  my  concepdoa 
or  expectation;  but  I  have  seen  many 
mountains,  and  seas,  and  rivers,  and  views, 
and  two  or  three  women,  who  went  as  &r 
beyond  it,  —  besides  some  horses;  and  a 
lion  (at  Veli  Pacha's)  in  the  Morea  ;  and  a 
tiger  at  supper  in  Exeter  'Change. « 

"  When  you  write,  continue  to  address  to 
me  at  Venice,  Where  do  you  suppose  the 
books  you  sent  to  me  are?  At  TVw/ 
This  comes  of  *  the  Foreign  Office'  which  is 
foreign  enou^,  God  knows,  for  any  good  it 
can  be  of  to  me,  or  any  one  else,  and  be 


s  ["  I  leare  to  learned  fingers  and  wise  bands. 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  his  coonoisseorship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  TotnpCuoos  swell : 
Let  these  describe  the  undescribable,"  ike  ' 

ChiUeHaroU,c.ir.t^Si.J    I 

*  [**  Two  nights  Ago  I  saw  the  tigers  sop  at  Bxcter 
'Change.  Except  Yell  Pacha's  Uoo  in  the  Morea.— who 
followed  the  Arab  keeper  like  a  dog,  — the  fondnass  of 
the  hysena  for  her  keeper  amused  me  most.  Socb  9  ooo* 
rersasione  I  —  but  the  tiger  talked  too  i 
Diary,  Not.  14. 1818.] 
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d — d  to  it,  to  its  last  clerk  and  first  charlatan, 
Castlereagh. 

'*  This  makes  my  himdreth  letter  at  least. 
"  Yours,  Sec." 

Lnm  275.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  AprD  14. 1817. 

"  The  present  proofs  (of  the  whole)  begin 
only  at  the  17th  page ;  but  as  I  had  cor- 
rected and  sent  back  the  first  act,  it  does 
not  signify. 

**  Tne  third  act  is  certainly  d — d  bad,  and, 
like  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's  homily 
(which  savoured  of  the  palsy^,  has  the  dregs 
of  my  fever,  during  which  it  was  written. 
It  must  on  no  account  be  published  in  its 
present  state.  I  will  try  and  reform  it,  or 
re-write  it  altogether;  but  the  impulse  is 
gone,  and  I  have  no  chance  of  making  any 
thing  out  of  it.  I  would  not  have  it  pub- 
lished as  it  is  on  any  account.  The  speech 
of  Manfi-ed  to  the  Sun  is  the  only  part  of 
this  act  I  thought  good  myself ;  the  rest  is 
certainly  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  I  wonder 
what  the  devil  possessed  me. 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  sent  me 
Mr.  Gifibrd's  opinion  without  deduction.  Do 
you  suppose  me  such  a  booby  as  not  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him  ?  or  that  in  fact  I 
was  not,  and  am  not,  convinced  and  con- 
victed in  my  conscience  of  this  same  overt 
act  of  nonsense  ? 

**  I  shall  try  at  it  again :  in  the  mean  time, 
lay  it  upon  the  sheUT  (the  whole  Drama,  I 
mean)  :  but  pray  correct  your  copies  of 
the  first  and  second  acts  from  the  original 
MS. 

**  I  am  not  coming  to  England  ;  but  going 
to  Home  in  a  few  days.  I  return  to  Venice 
in  June ;  so,  pray,  address  all  letters,  &c. 
to  me  here^  as  usual,  that  is,  to  Venice. 
Dr.  Polidori  this  day  left  this  city  with 
Lord  Guilford  for  England.  He  is  charged 
with  some  books  to  your  care  (fi-om  me), 
and  two  miniatures  also  to  the  same  address, 
b<^  for  my  sister. 

"  RecoUect  not  to  publish,  upon  pain  of  I 
know  not  what,  until  I  have  tried  again  at 
the  third  act.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall 
try,  and  still  less  that  I  shall  succeed,  if  I 
do  ;  but  I  am  very  sure,  that  (as  it  is)  it  is 
unfit  for  publication  or  perusal ;  and  unless 


n 


'  Within  Uie  pale 


We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would 
fall.  ••• 
**  We  gase  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Daxtled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Reds  with  its  ftilness.*' 

CkOde  Harold,  c.  iv.  st.  49, 50.] 


I  can  make  it  out  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
I  won't  have  anv  part  published. 

"  I  write  in  haste,  and  after  having  lately 
written  very  often.  "  Yours,  &c** 

Litter  976.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  FoUgno,  April  26.  1817. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  fi-om 
Florence,  inclosing  a  MS.  entitlecf  'The 
Lament  of  Tasso.'  It  was  written  in  con- 
sequence of  my  having  been  lately  at  Ferrara, 
In  the  last  section  of  this  MS.  but  one  (that 
is,  the  penultimate),  I  think  that  I  nave 
omitted  a  line  in  the  copy  sent  to  you  from 
Florence,  viz.  after  the  line  — 

**  And  woo  OHnpassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
insert, 

**  Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 

The  context  wiU  show  you  the  seme,  which 
is  not  clear  in  this  quotation.  Remember,  I 
write  this  in  the  supposition  that  you  hone  re- 
ceived my  Florentine  packet. 

"  At  Florence  I  remained  but  a  day, 
having  a  hiury  for  Rome,  to  which  I  am 
thus  far  advanced.  However,  I  went  to 
the  two  calleries,  firom  which  one  returns 
drunk  with  beauty.  The  Venus  is  more  for 
admiration  than  love  > ;  but  there  are  sculp- 
tiu'e  and  painting,  which  for  the  first  time 
at  all  ^ve  me  an  idea  of  what  people  mean 
by  their  cant,  and  what  Mr.  Braham  calls 
'  entusimusy '  (t.  e.  enthusiasm)  about  those 
two  most  artificial  of  the  arts.  "What  struck 
me  most  were,  the  mistress  of  Raphael,  a 
portrait ;  the  mistress  of  Titian,  a  portrait ; 
a  Venus  of  Titian  in  the  Medici  gallery  — 
tlie  Venus  ;  Canova's  Venus  also  in  the  other 
gallery :  Titian*s  mistress  is  also  in  the 
other  gallery  (that  is,  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
gallery) ;  the  Parcae  of  Michael  Angelo,  a 
picture  ;  and  the  Antinous,  the  Alexander, 
and  one  or  two  not  very  decent  groups  in 
marble ;  the  Genius  of  Death,  a  sleeping 
figure,  ike.  8ic. 

*•  I  also  went  to  the  Medici  chapel  —  fine 
frippery  in  great  slabs  of  various  expensive 
stones «,  to  commemorate  fifty  rotten  and 
forgotten  carcasses.  It  is  unfinished,  and 
will  remain  so. 

"  The  church  of  *  Santa  Croce* «  contains 

s  1^"  What  is  her  pyramid  of  predoas  stones  ? 
Of  porphjrry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  booes 
Of  merchant^lnkes  ?  "  Ac.  lb.  st.  60.] 

'  [  **  Here  repose 

Angelo's,  Alfieri's  bones,  and  his. 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes ; 
Here  MachiaTelli's  earth  retum'd  to  whence  it 
rose."  Ih.  st.  M.3 
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much  illustrious  nothing.  The  tombs  of 
Machiavelli,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo  Gkdilei, 
and  Alfieri,  make  it  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Italy.  I  did  not  admire  any  of  these 
tombs  —  beyond  their  contents.  That  of 
Alfieri  is  heavy,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  me 
overloaded.  What  is  necessary  but  a  bust 
and  name?  and  perhaps  a  date?  the  last 
for  the  unchronological,  of  whom  I  am  one. 
But  all  your  allegory  and  eulogy  is  infernal, 
and  worse  than  the  long  wigs  of  English 
numskulls  upon  Roman  bodies  in  the  statu- 
ary of  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL,  William,  and 
Anne. 

"When  you  write,  write  to  Venice,  as 
usual ;  I  mean  to  return  there  in  a  fortnight. 
I  shall  not  be  in  England  for  a  lon^  time. 
This  afternoon  I  met  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey, 
and  saw  them  for  some  time:  all  well; 
children  grown  and  health;^ ;  she  very  pretty, 
but  ^nbumt ;  he  very  side  of  travelling  ; 
bou^  for  Paris.  There  are  not  many  Eng- 
lish .on  the  move,  and  those  who  are  mostly 
homewards.  I  shall  not  return  till  business 
makes  me,  being  much  better  where  I  am  in 
Health,  &c.  &c. 

"  For  the  sake  of  my  personal  comfort,  I 
pray  you  send  me  immediately  to  Venice  — 
mindf  Venice  —  viz.  Wtntet*  tooth-powder^  red, 
a  quantity  ;  calcined  magnesia,  of  the  best 
quality,  a  quantity ;  and  all  this  by  safe, 
sure,  and  speedy  means ;  and,  by  the  Lord ! 
doit. 

"  I  have  done  nothing  at  Manfred's  third 
act.  You  must  wait ;  1*11  have  at  it  in  a 
week  or  two,  or  so.  "Yours  ever,  &c.'* 

Lbttbr  377.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

Rome,  May  5. 1817. 

"  By  this  post  (or  next  at  farthest)  I  send 
you,  in  two  other  covers,  the  new  third  act 
of  •  Manfred.'  I  have  re-written  the  greater 
part,  and  returned  what  is  not  altered  in  the 
proof  you  sent  me.  The  Abbot  is  become  a 
good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are  brought  in 
at  the  death.  You  will  find,  I  think,  some 
good  poetry  in  this  new  act,  here  and  there  ; 
and  it  so.  print  it,  without  sending  me  farther 
proofs,  UTuier  Mr,  GiffbrcTs  correction,  if  he 
will  have  the  goodness  to  overlook  it.  Ad- 
dress all  answers  to  Venice,  as  usual ;  I  mean 
to  return  there  in  ten  days. 

"  *  The  Lament  of  Tasso,'  which  I  sent 
from  Florence,  has,  I  trust,  arrived  :  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  'these  be  good  rhymes,'  as 
Pope's  papa  said  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  ^ 
For  the  two  —  it  and  the  Drama — you  will 

»  ["  Fope*t  prinunr  and  principal  purpose  was  to  be 
a  poet,  with  which  hit  father  accidentally  concurred,  by 
propoting  tublectt,  and  obliging  lilm  to  correct  his  per- 


G 


disburse  to  me  (na  Kinnaird)  or  hondred 
guineas.  You  wiU  perhaps  be  surprised  thai 
I  set  the  same  price  upon  this  as  upon  die 
Drama ;  but,  besides  that  I  look  upon  it  as 
good,  I  won't  take  less  than  three  hundred 
guineas  for  any  thing.  The  two  together 
will  make  you  a  lar^  publication  thfui  the 
*  Siege '  and  '  Parisina ; '  so  you  may  think 
yourself  let  off  very  easy ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
these  poems  are  good  for  any  thin^  wluch  I 
hope  and  believe. 

"I  have  been  some  days  in  Rome  the 
Wonderful.  I  am  sedng  sights,  and  have 
done  nothing  else,  except  the  new  third  act 
for  you.  I  have  this  morning  seen  a  live 
pope  and  a  dead  cardinal :  Pius  VIL  has 
been  burying  Cardinal  Bracchi,  whose  body 
I  saw  in  state  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova.  Rome 
has  delighted  me  beyond  every  thing,  since 
Athens  and  Constantinople.  But  I  shaD 
not  remain  long  this  visit.  Address  to 
Venice. 

"EvCT.&c. 


I  have  got  my  saddle-horscx 
nd  1        " "  ~ 


"P.  a 

here,  and  have  ridden,  andf  am  riding  all 
about  the  country." 

From  the  foregoing  letters  to  Mr.  Murray, 
we  may  collect  some  curious  particulars  re- 
specting one  of  the  most  original  and  subfime 
of  the  noble  poet's  productions,  die  Drama 
of  Manfred.  His  fiolure  (and  to  an  extent 
of  which  the  reader  shall  be  enabled  presently 
to  judge),  in  the  completion  of  a  design 
which  he  had,  through  two  acts,  so  magni- 
ficently carried  on, — the  impadence  with 
which,  though  conscious  of  this  fidlure,  he 
as  usual  hurried  to  the  press,  without  deign- 
ing to  woo,  or  wait  for,  a  happier  mo- 
ment of  inspiration, — his  frank  docility  in, 
at  once,  surrendering  up  his  third  act  to 
reprobation,  without  urging  one  parental 
woM  in  its  behalf, — the  doubt  he  evidently 
felt,  whether,  from  his  habit  of  striking  off* 
these  creations  at  a  heat,  he  should  be  aUe 
to  rekindle  his  imagination  on  the  subject, — 
and  then,  lastly,  uie  complete  success  with 
which,  when  his  mind  dti  make  the  spring 
he  at  once  cleared  the  whole  space  by  wfai(£ 
he  before  fell  short  of  perfection,  —  all  these 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  this  grand  poem,  lay  open  to  us  fea- 
tures, both  of  his  disposition  and  genius,  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting,  and  sudi  as 
there  is  a  pleasure,  second  only  to  that  of 
perusing  the  poem  itself,  in  contemplating. 

As  a  literary  curiosity,  and,  still  more,  as 


formancet  \if  many  revlMlt ;  after  whldi,  Um  old  gnulr 
man.  when  be  wat  saticSed,  would  vty,*  tketehegooi 
rkymes.*  "—Johnson.] 
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a  lesson  to  genius,  never  to  rest  satisfied 
widi  imperfection  or  mediocrity,  but  to 
labour  on  till  even  failures  are  converted  into 
triumphs,  the  third  act,  in  its  original  shape, 
as  first  sent  to  the  publisher,  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  recent  editions  of  Lord  Byron*s 
Works,! 

Lkttbr  278.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*Rom«,May9.1817. 

**  Address  all  answers  to  Venice  ;  for 
there  I  shall  return  in  fifteen  days,  God 
willing. 

"  I  sent  you  fi*om  Florence  *  The  Lament 
of  Tasso/  and  firora  Rome  the  third  act  of 
Manfired,  both  of  which,  I  trust,  will  duly 
arrive.  The  terms  of  these  two  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last,  and  will  repeat  in  this  : 
it  is  three  hundred  for  each,  or  six  hundred 
guineas  for  the  two  —  that  is,  if  you  like, 
and  they  are  good  for  any  thine. 

**  At  last  one  of  the  parcels  is  arrived. 
In  the  notes  to  Childe  Harold  there  is  a 
blunder  of  yours  or  mine :  you  talk  of 
arrival  at  St.  Gmso,  and,  immediately  after, 
add  —  'on  the  height  is  the  Chateau  of 
Clarens.'  This  is  Md  work  :  Clarens  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  I  should  have  so  bungled. 
Look  at  the  MS. ;  and  at  any  rate  rec- 
tify it. 

"  The  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord'  I  have  read 
with  great  pleasure,  and  perfectly  understand 
now  why  my  sister  and  aunt  are  so  very 
positive  in  the  very  erroneous  persuasion 
that  they  must  have  been  written  by  me. 
If  you  knew  me  as  well  as  they  do,  you 
would  have  fidlen,  perhaps,  into  the  same 
mistake.  Some  day  or  other,  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  why  —  when  I  have  time  ;  at 
present,  it  does  not  much  matter ;  but  you 
must  have  thought  this  blunder  of  theirs 
very  odd,  and  so  did  I,  till  I  had  read  the 
book.  Croker's  letter  to  you  is  a  very 
preat  compliment ;  I  shall  return  it  to  you 
in  my  next. 

•*  I  perceive  you  are  publishing  a  Life  of 
Raffael  d'Urbino^ :  it  may  perhaps  interest 
you  to  hear  that  a  set  ot  German  artists 
here  allow  their  hair  to  grow,  and  trim  it 
into  Ms  fashion^  thereby  drinking  the  cum- 
min of  the  disciples  of  the  old  philosopher ; 
if  they  would  cut  their  hair,  convert  it  into 
brushes,  and  paint  like  him,  it  would  be 
more  ' German  to  the  matter.' 


1  [See  Works. p.  187] 

•  [By  Richard  DuppA,  F.S.A.,  author  of  the  **Life 
and  Ltterarj  Works  of  Michael  Angelo  Baonarotti,'* 
«*  Travels  to  Italy,  Sidly,  and  the  Lipaiy  Islands/'  ftc 
ftc.    He  died  In  1831.3 


'*  111  tell  you  a  story :  the  other  day,  a 
man  here  —  an  English — mistaking  the 
statues  of  Charlemagne  and  Constantine, 
which  are  equestrian,  for  those  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  asked  another  which  was  Paul  of  these 
same  horsemen  ?  —  to  which  the  reply  was, 
—  *  I  thought,  sir,  that  St.  Paul  had  never 
got  on  horseback  since  his  accident  f* 

"  I'll  tell  you  another :  Henry  Fox, 
writing  to  some  one  from  Naples  the  other 
day,  aner  an  illness,  adds  —  *  and  I  am  so 
changed,  that  my  oldest  creditors  would 
hardly  know  me.' 

"  I  am  delighted  with  Rome  —  as  I  would 
be  with  a  bandbox,  that  is,  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  see,  finer  than  Greece  ;  but  I  have  not 
been  here  long  enough  to  affect  it  as  a  resi- 
dence, and  I  must  go  back  to  Lombardy, 
because  I  am  wretched  at  being  away  from 
Biarianna.  I  have  been  riding  my  saddle- 
horses  every  day,  and  been  to  Albano,  its 
lakes,  and  to  the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount, 
and  to  Frescati,  Aricia,  &c.  &c.  with  an  &c. 
&c.  &c.  about  the  city,  and  in  the  dty  :  for 
all  which  —  vide  Guide-book.  As  a  whole, 
ancient  and  modem,  it  beats  Greece,  Con- 
stantinople, every  thins  —  at  least  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  But  I  can't  describe,  be- 
cause my  first  impressions  are  always  strong 
and  confused,  and  my  memory  selects  and 
reduces  them  to  order,  like  distance  in  the 
landscape,  and  blends  them  better,  although 
they  may  be  less  distinct.  There  must  be 
a  sense  or  two  more  than  we  have,  us  mor- 
tals ;  for  where  there  is  much  to  be  grasped 
we  are  always  at  a  loss,  and  yet  feel  tnat 
we  ought  to  have  a  higher  and  more  ex- 
tended comprehension. 

"  I  have  nad  a  letter  from  Moore,  who 
is  in  some  alarm  about  his  poem.  I  don't 
see  why. 

"  I  have  had  another  firom  my  poor  dear 
Augusta,  who  is  in  a  sad  fiiss  about  my  late 
illness  ;  do,  pray,  tell  her  (the  truth)  that 
I  am  better  than  ever,  and  in  importunate 
health,  growing  (if  not  grown)  large  and 
ruddy,  and  congratulated  by  impertinent  per- 
sons on  my  robustious  appearance,  when  I 
ought  to  be  pale  and  interesting. 

"  You  tell  me  that  George  Byron  has  got 
a  son,  and  Augusta  says  a  daugnter ;  which 
is  it  ?  —  it  is  no  great  matter  :  the  father  is 
a  good  man,  an  excellent  officer,  and  has 
married  a  very  nice  little  woman  »,  who  will 
bring  him  more  babes  than  income ;  how- 
beit  she  had  a  handsome  dowry,  and  is  a 

3  [George-Anson  Byron,  the  present  Lord,  married, 
in  1816,  Elizabeth-Mary,  daughter  of  Sacheverell  Chandos 
Pole,  Esq.  of  Radbome,  Derbyshire.  The  child  here 
spoken  of  is  Mary- Anne,  married,  in  1834,  to  John  Blenk- 
insopp  Coulson,  Esq.  of  Blenkinsqpp  Castle.] 
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very  channing  girl ; — but  he  may  as  well 
get  a  ship. 

'*  I  have  no  thoughts  of  coining  amongst 
you  yet  awhile,  so  Uiat  I  can  fight  off  busi- 
ness. If  I  could  but  make  a  tolerable  sale 
of  Newstead,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  my  return  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  very 
sincerely,  that  I  am  much  happier  (or,  at 
least,  have  been  so)  out  of  your  island  than 
in  it.  M  Yours  ever. 

"  P.  S.  — There  are  few  English  here, 
but  several  of  my  acquaintance ;  amongst 
others,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  with 
whom  I  dine  to-morrow.  I  met  the  Jerseys 
on  the  road  at  Foligno  —  all  well. 

"Oh — I  forgot — the  Italians  have  printed 
Chillon,  &c.  a  piract/, — a  pretty  little  edition, 
prettier  than  yours  —  and  published,  as  I 
found  to  my  great  astonishment  on  arriving 
here  ;  and  what  is  odd,  is,  that  the  English 
is  quite  correctly  printed.  "Why  they  did  it, 
or  who  did  it,  I  know  not ;  but  so  it  is  ;  — 
I  suppose,  for  the  English  people.  I  will 
send  you  a  copy." 


Letter  279. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


"  Rome,  Maj  12. 1817. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  here,  where 
I  have  taken  a  cruise  lately ;  but  I  shall 
retiuTi  back  to  Venice  in  a  few  days,  so 
that  if  you  write  again,  address  there,  as 
usual.  I  am  not  for  returning  to  England 
so  soon  as  you  imagine  ;  cmd  by  no  means 
at  all  as  a  residence.  If  prou  cross  the  Alps 
in  your  projected  expedition,  you  will  find 
me  somewhere  in  Lombardy,  and  very  glad 
to  see  you.  Only  give  me  a  word  or  two 
beforehand,  for  I  would  readily  diverge  some 
leagues  to  meet  you. 

'*  Of  Rome  I  say  nothing ;  it  is  quite 
indescribable,  and  the  Guide-book  is  as 
good  as  any  other.  I  dined  yesterday  with 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is  on  his  return.  But 
there  are  few  English  here  at  present ; .  the 
winter  is  their  time.  I  have  been  on  horse- 
back most  of  the  day,  all  days  since  my 
arrival,  and  have  taken  it  as  I  did  Constan- 
tinople. But  Rome  is  the  elder  sister,  and 
the  finer.  I  went  some  days  ago  to  the  top 
of  the  Alban  Mount,  which  is  superb.  As 
for  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  Peter's,  the 
Vatican,  Palatine,  &c.  &c.  —  as  I  said,  vide 
Guide-book.  They  are  quite  inconceivable, 
and  must  be  seen.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  is 
the  image  of  Lady  Adelaide  Forbes  —  I 
think  I  never  saw  such  a  likeness. 

"  I  have  seen  the  Pope  alive,  and  a  car- 
dinal dead, — both  of  whom  looked  very 
well  indeed.  The  latter  was  in  state  in  the 
Chiesa  Nuova,  previous  to  his  interment. 


0= 


"Your  poetical  alarms  are  groundless; 
go  on  and  prosper*    Here  is  Hobhoose  just  I 
come  in,  and  my  horses  at  the  door ;  so  ditt  | 
I  must  mount  and  take  the  field  in  the  i 
Campus  Martins,  which,  by  the  way,  is  all 
built  over  by  modem  Rome. 

"  Yours  very  and  ever,  &c 

"  P.  S.  —  Hobhouse  presents  his  remem- 
brances, and  is  eager,  with  all  the  worki,for 
your  new  poem.** 


LBTTCft280. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"Venice,  May  JO.  1817. 

''  I  returned  fi*om  Rome  two  days  ago, 
and  have  received  your  letter ;  but  no  tof^ 
nor  tidings  of  the  parcel  sent  through  ^ 
C.  Stuart,  which  you  mention.  After  an 
interval  of  months,  a  packet  of  *  Tales,*  &c 
found  me  at  Rome  ;  but  this  is  all,  and  may 
be  all  that  ever  will  find  me.  The  post  seems 
to  be  the  only  sure  conveyance ;  and  that 
only  for  letters.  From  Florence  I  sent  you 
a  poem  on  Tasso,  and  firom  Rome  the  new 
third  act  of  *  Manfi*ed,'  and  by  Dr.  Polidori 
two  portraits  for  my  sister.  I  left  Rome, 
and  made  a  rapid  journey  home.  You  wili 
continue  to  direct  here  as  usual.  Mr.  Hob- 
house  is  gone  to  Naples :  I  should  have  nm 
down  there  too  for  a  week,  but  for  the 
quantity  of  English  whom  I  heard  of  there. 
I  prefer  hating  them  at  a  distance ;  unless 
an  earthquake,  or  a  good  real  irruption  of 
Vesuvius,  were  ensured  to  reconcile  me  to 
their  vicinity. 

"  The  day  before  I  left  Rome  I  saw  three 
robbers  guillotined.  The  ceremony— in- 
cluding the  masqued  priests  ;  the  half-naked 
executioners  ;  the  bandaged  criminals  ;  the 
black  Christ  and  his  banner ;  the  scaffold : 
the  soldiery ;  the  slow  procession,  and  the 
quick  rattle  and  heavy  fall  of  the  axe ;  the 
splash  of  the  blood,  and  the  ghastliness  of 
tne  exposed  heads  —  is  altogether  more  im- 
pressive than  the  vulgar  and  ungentlemanly 
dirty  *  new  drop,'  and  dog-like  acony  of  in- 
fliction upon  the  sufferers  of  we  English 
sentence.  Two  of  these  men  behaved  caunl? 
enough,  but  the  first  of  the  three  died  with 
great  terror  and  reluctance.  What  was  very 
horrible,  he  would  not  lie  down ;  then  his 
neck  was  too  lai^  for  the  aperture,  and  the 
priest  was  obliged  to  drown  nis  exclamations 
by  still  louder  exhortations.  The  head  wa§ 
off  before  the  eye  could  trace  the  blow;  bat 
fi'om  an  attempt  to  draw  back  the  bead, 
notwithstanding  it  was  held  forward  by  the 
hair,  the  first  head  was  cut  off  ck)6e  to 
the  ears :  the  other  two  were  taken  off 
more  cleanly.  It  is  better  than  the  orientil 
way,  and  (I  should  think)  than  the  axe  of 
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our  ancestors.  The  pain  seems  little ;  and 
yet  the  effect  to  the  spectator,  and  the  pre- 
paration to  the  criminal,  are  very  striking  and 
chilling.  The  first  turned  me  quite  hot  and 
thirsty,  and  made  me  shake  so  that  I  could 
hardly  hold  the  opera-glass  (I  was  close,  but 
was  determined  to  see,  as  one  should  see 
every  thine,  once,  with  attention)  ;  the  se- 
cond and  third  (which  shows  how  dreadfully 
soon  things  grow  indifferent),  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  bad  no  effect  on  me  as  a  horror, 
thou^  I  would  have  saved  them  if  I  could. 
"  Yours,  &c." 


LwrmTBU 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


•♦  Venice,  Jane  4. 1817. 

"  I  have  received  the  proofs  of  the  *  La^ 
ment  of  Tasso,'  which  makes  me  hope  that 
you  have  also  received  the  reformed  third 
act  of  Manfred,  fi*om  Rome,  which  I  sent 
soon  afler  my  arrival  there.  My  date  will 
^prise  you  of  my  return  home  within 
these  few  days.  For  me,  I  have  received 
noTie  of  your  packets,  except,  after  lonff  delay, 
the  '  Tales  of  nay  Landlord,'  which  f  before 
acknowledged.  1  do  not  at  all  understand  the 
wh^  noU,  but  so  it  is  ;  no  Manuel,  no  letters, 
no  tooth-powder,  no  extract  from  Moore's 
Italy  concerning  Marino  Faliero,  no  nothing 
—  as  a  man  hallooed  out  at  one  of  Burdett's 
elections,  afto  a  long  ululatus  of  *  No  Bas- 
tille! No  Governor  Aris !  No* — Grod  knows 
who  or  what ; — but  his  ne  plus  ultra  was, 
•No  nothing!'  —  and  my  receipts  of  your 
packages  amount  to  about  his  meaning.  I 
want  the  extract  from  Moor^s  Italy  very 
much,  and  the  tooth-powder,  and  the  mag- 
nesia; I  don't  care  so  much  about  the 
poetry,  or  the  letters,  or  Mr.  Maturin's  by- 
Jasus  tragedy.  Most  of  the  things  sent  by 
the  post  have  come  —  I  mean  proofs  and 
letters ;  therefore  send  me  Marino  Faliero  by 
the  post,  in  a  letter. 

"  I  was  delighted  with  Rome,  and  was  on 
horseback  all  round  it  many  hours  daily, 
besides  in  it  the  rest  of  my  time,  bothering 
over  its  marvels.    I  excursed  and  skirred 


n 


'  Look  beck  I 


Lo  I  where  it  comet  like  an  eternltjr. 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  iU  track. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread  —  a  matchless  cataract 
Horribly  beautiAil  I "  _  CkOde  Harold^  c.  ir.  st.  71 . j 
«  £••  —  "  The  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  I 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Sorely  that  stream  was  unprophaned  by  slaughters — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters. " 
Childe  Harold^  c.  It.  st.  66.3 
9  Clii  his  BaTiad  and  Msrlad.] 

•«  [**  Yerooa,"  says  Mr.  Stewart  Rose.  *'has  been  dis- 
tfnguiahed  as  the  cradle  of  many  illustrious  men.  There 
U  000  yet  living. 


(^ 


the  country  round  to  Alba,  Tivoli,  Frescati, 
Licenza,  &c.  &c. ;  besides,  I  visited  twice 
the  Fall  of  Temi,  which  beats  every  thing.  ^ 
On  my  way  back,  close  to  the  temple  by  its 
banks,  I  got  some  &mous  trout  out  of  the 
river  Clitumnus  —  the  prettiest  little  stream 
in  all  poesy «,  near  the  first  post  from  Fo- 
ligno  and  Spoletto.  —  I  dicl  not  stay  at 
Florence,  being  anxious  to  get  home  to  Ve- 
nice, and  having  alreadv  seen  the  galleries 
and  other  sights.  I  left  my  commendatory 
letters  the  evening  before  I  went,  so  I  saw 
nobody. 

"  To-day,  Pindemonte,  the  celebrated  poet 
of  Verona,  called  on  me ;  he  is  a  little  thin 
man,  with  acute  and  pleasing  features  ;  his 
address  good  and  gentle ;  his  appearance 
altogether  very  philosophical ;  his  age  about 
sixty,  or  more.  He  is  one  of  their  best 
going.  I  gave  him  Fofrsyth,  as  he  speaks,  or 
reads  rather,  a  little  English,  and  will  find 
there  a  favourable  account  of  himself.  He 
enquired  after  his  old  Cruscau  fiiends.  Par- 
sons, Greathead,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  Merry,  all 
of  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth.  I 
gave  him  as  bad  an  account  of  them  as  I 
could,  answering,  as  the  false '  Solomon  Lob' 
does  to  *  Totterton'  in  the  farce,  *  all  gone 
dead,'  and  damned  by  a  satire  more  than 
twenty  years  ago ;  that  the  name  of  their 
extinguisher  was  Oifford  > ;  that  they  were 
but  a  sad  set  of  scribes  after  all,  and  no 
great  things  in  any  other  wav.  He  seemed, 
as  was  natural,  very  much  pleased  with  this 
account  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and  went 
away  greatly  gratified  with  that  and  Mr. 
Forsyth's  sententious  paragraph  of  applause 
in  his  own  (Pindemonte's)  favour.  Afler 
having  been  a  little  libertine  in  his  youth,  he 
is  grown  devout,  and  takes  prayers,  and 
talks  to  himself,  to  keep  off  the  ctevil ;  but 
for  all  that,  he  is  a  very  nice  little  old  gen- 
tleman. ^ 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  at  Bologna 
(which  is  celebrated  for  producing  popes, 
painters,  and  sausages)  I  saw  an  anatomical 
gallery,  where  there  is  a  deal  of  waxwork,  in 
which    *    * 


*  Per  cul  la  fiuna  in  te  chhu«  risuona 
Egregia,  eccelsa,  alma  Verona.* 


*  *  whose  name, 


August  Verona,  forms  thy  fairest  fame.' 

I  mean  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  a  poet  who  has  caught  a 
portion  of  that  sun,  whose  setting  beams  yet  gild  the 
horixon  of  Italy.  Mr.  Forsyth,  our  best  Italian  traTeller, 
sums  up  the  merits  of  this  genUeman  by  s^ing,  that  he 
MmJb,  and  makes  his  readers  Ikink.  Were  I  confined  to 
the  same  number  of  words,  I  should  say  that  he/tr^i^,  and 
makes  his  readers /«0/."—/to^,  toI.  i.  p.  4A.  Pindemonte 
died  at  Verona  in  Norember  1828,  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year.] 
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"  I  am  Borry  to  hear  of  your  row  with 
Hunt ;  but  suppose  him  to  be  exasperated 
by  the  Quarterly  and  your  refusal  to  deal  ; 
and  when  one  is  angry  and  edites  a  paper,  I 
should  think  the  temptation  too  strong  for 
literary  nature,  which  is  not  always  human. 
I  can't  conceive  in  what,  and  for  what,  he 
abuses  you  :  what  have  you  done  ?  you  are 
not  an  author,  nor  a  politician,  nor  a  public 
character ;  I  know  no  scrape  you  have  tum- 
bled into.  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this,  be- 
cause I  introduced  you  to  Hunt,  and  because 
1  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man  ;  but  till  I 
know  the  particulars,  1  can  give  no  opinion. 

"  Let  me  know  about  Laua  Rookh,  which 
must  be  out  by  this  time. 

"  I  restore  the  proofs,  but  the  punctuation 
should  be  corrected.  I  feel  too  lazy  to  have 
at  it  myself;  so  b^  and  pray  Mr.  Gifibrd  for 
me.  —  Address  to  Venice.  Ih  a  few  days  I 
go  to  my  viUeggiaiura,  in  a  (iasino  near  the 
Brenta,  a  few  miles  only  on  the  main  land. 
I  have  determined  on  another  year,  and  mani/ 
years  of  residence  if  I  can  compass  them. 
Marianna  is  with  me,  hardly  recovered  of 
the  fever,  which  has  been  attacking  all  Italy 
last  winter.  I  am  afraid  she  is  a  little  hec- 
tic ;  but  I  hope  the  best.         **  Ever,  &c. 

"P.  S. — Torwaltzen  has  done  a  bust  of 
me  at  Rome  for  Mr.  Hobhouse,  which  is 
reckoned  very  good.  He  is  their  best  after 
Canova,  and  by  some  preferred  to  him. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hodgson. 
He  b  very  happy,  has  ffot  a  living,  but  not 
a  child  :  if  he  had  stuck  to  a  curacy,  babes 
would  have  come  of  course,  because  he  could 
not  have  maintained  them. 

**  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  &c.  &c. 

"  An  Austrian  officer,  the  other  day,  being 
in  love  with  a  Venetian,  was  ordered,  with 
his  regiment,  into  Hungary.  Distracted  be- 
tween love  and  duty,  he  piu-chased  a  deadly 
drug,  which  dividing  with  his  mistress,  botn 
swdlowed.  The  ensuing  pains  were  terrific, 
but  the  pills  were  purgative,  and  not  poison- 
ous, by  the  contrivance  of  the  unsentunental 
apothecary;  so  that  so  much  suicide  was 
all  thrown  away.  You  may  conceive  the 
previous  confusion  and  the  final  laughter; 
Dut  the  intention  was  good  on  all  sides." 


LitTTiCB28S.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  Jone  8. 1817. 

"  The  present  letter  will  be  delivered  to 
you  by  two  Armenian  firiars,  on  their  way, 
by  England,  to  Madras.  They  will  also  con- 
vey some  copies  of  the  grammar,  which  I 
think  you  agreed  to  take.  If  you  can  be  of 
any  use  to  uiem,  either  amongst  your  naval 
or  East  Indian  acquaintances,  I  hope  you 
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will  so  far  oblige  me,  as  they  and  their 
order  have  been  remarkably  attentive  and 
fiiendly  towards  me  since  my  arrival  at 
Venice.  Their  names  are  Father  Sukias 
Somalian  and  Father  Sarkis  Theodorosian. 
They  speak  Italian,  and  probably  Freoch,  or 
a  little  English.  Repeating  earnestly  my 
recommendfUory  request,  bdieve  me  Yeiy 
truly,  yours,  **  Btiion. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  help  them  to  thdr  pas- 
sage, or  give  or  get  them  letters  for  LKfia.* 

Lbttbk  S83.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


•LaMira,! 


-  Venice,  June  14.  UI7. 


*'  I  write  to  you  fix>m  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta,  a  few  miles  from  Venice,  where  I 
have  colonised  for  six  months  to  come. 
Address,  as  usual,  to  Venice. 

"  Three  months  after  date  (17th  Mardi^, 
— like  the  unnegotiable  bill  despondingly 
received  by  the  reluctant  tailor, — your 
despatch  has  arrived,  containing  the  extract 
from  Moore's  Italy  and  Mr.  Maturin's  bank- 
rupt tragedy.  It  is  the  absurd  work  of  a 
clever  man.  I  think  it  might  have  dooe 
upon  the  stage,  if  he  had  made  Manuel  (by 
some  trickery,  in  a  masque  or  vizor)  figfit 
his  own  battle,  instead  of  employing  Moli- 
neux  as  his  champion  ;  and,  after  tbe  defeat 
of  Torismond,  have  made  him  spare  the  aon 
of  his  enemy,  by  some  revulsion  of  ieding; 
not  incompatible  with  a  character  of  extrava- 
pant  and  distempered  emotions.  Bat  as  it 
IS,  what  with  the  Justiza,  and  the  ridiculous 
conduct  of  the  whole  dram,  pen.  (for  they 
are  all  as  mad  as  Manual,  wno  surely  most 
have  had  more  interest  with  a  corrupt  bench 
than  a  distant  relation  and  heir  presumpthre, 
somewhat  suspect  of  homicide),  I  do  not 
wonder  at  its  failure.  As  a  play,  it  is  im- 
practicable ;  as  a  poem,  no  great  tiling 
\¥ho  was  the  'Greek  that  grappled  widi 
glory  naked?'  the  Olympic  wrestlers?  or 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  ran  stariL 
round  the  tomb  of  t  'other  fellow  ?  or  the 
Spartan  who  was  fined  by  the  Ephori  for 
fighting  without  his  armour  ?  or  who  f 
And  as  to  '  flaying  off  life  like  a  gannent,' 
helas!  that's  in  Tom  Thumb — see  khig 
Arthur^s  soliloquy :  — 

**  *  Lifo'i  a  mere  rag,  not  worth  a  prime*!  ■iiilat ; 
I'll  cast  ft  off.' 

And  the  stage-directions — '  Staggers  ammig 
the  bodies  ;' — the  slain  are  too  miinerotis, 
as  well  as  the  blackamoor  khi^t-penitent 
being  one  too  manv :  and  De  Zelos  is  such  a 
shabby  Monmouth  Street  villain,  without 
any  redeeming  quality  —  Stap  my  vitals! 
Maturin  seems  to  be  declining  into  Nat. 
Lee.    But  let  him  try  again  ;  he  has  talent. 
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but  not  much  taste.  I  'gin  to  fear,  or  to 
hope,  that  Sotheby,  after  all,  is  to  be  the 
Eschylus  of  the  age,  unless  Mr.  Shiel  be 
really  worthy  his  success.  The  more  I  see 
of  the  stage,  the  less  I  would  wish  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it ;  as  a  proof  of  which, 
I  nope  you  have  received  the  third  act  of 
Manned,  which  will  at  least  prove  that  I 
wish  to  steer  very  clear  of  the  possibility 
of  being  put  into  scenery.  I  sent  it  from 
Rome. 

"  I  returned  the  proof  of  Tasso.  By  the 
way,  have  you  never  received  a  translation 
of  St.  Paul  which  I  sent  you,  not  for  pub- 
lication, before  I  went  to  Home  ? 

'*Iam  at  present  on  the  Brenta.  Op- 
posite is  a  Spanish  marquis,  ninety  years 
old ;  next  his  casino  is  a  Frenchman's, — 
besides  the  natives ;  so  that,  as  somebody 
said  the  other  day,  we  are  exactly  one  of 
Ooldoni's  comedies  (La  Vedova  Scaltra), 
where  a  Spaniard,  English,  and  Frenchman 
are  introduced :  but  we  are  all  very  good 
neighbours,  Venetians,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

**  I  am  just  getting  on  horseback  for  my 
evening  ride,  and  a  visit  to  a  physician,  who 
has  an  agreeable  family,  of  a  wife  and  four 
unmarried  daughters,  all  under  eighteen,  who 
are  friends  of  Signora  Segati  and  enemies  to 
nobody.  There  are,  and  are  to  be,  besides 
conversaziones  and  I  know  not  what,  a  Ck)un- 
tess  Labbia's  and  I  know  not  whom.  The 
weather  is  mild;  the  thermometer  110  in 
the  sun  this  day,  and  80  odd  in  the  shade. 
Yours,  &c. 


LBTTBa  384.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  June  17. 1817. 

*'It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of 
Moore's  success,  and  the  more  so  that  I  never 
doubted  that  it  would  be  complete.  Whatever 
good  you  can  tell  me  of  him  and  his  poem 
will  be  most  acceptable  :  I  feel  very  anxious 
indeed  to  receive  it.  I  hope  that  he  is  as 
happy  in  his  fame  and  reward  as  I  wish  him 
to  be ;  for  I  know  no  one  who  deserves  both 
more  —  if  any  so  much. 

**  Now  to  business  ;*#«###  I  say  unto 
you,  verily,  it  is  not  so  ;  or,  as  the  foreigner 
said  to  the  waiter,  after  asking  him  to  bring 
a  ^ass  of  water,  to  which  the  man  answered 
•  I  will,  sff,'  — *  You  wiU!  —  G— d  d— n,  — 
I  say,  you  mush  I '  And  I  will  submit  this  to 
the  decision  of  any  person  or  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  both,  on  a  fair  examination  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  publications.  So  there's  for 
you.  There  is  always  some  row  or  other 
previously  to  all  our  publications  :  it  should 
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seem  that,  on  approximating,  we  can  never 
quite  get  over  the  natural  antipathy  of  author 
and  bookseller,  and  that  more  particularly 
the  ferine  nature  of  the  latter  must  break 
forth. 

•*  You  are  out  about  the  third  canto :  I  have 
not  done,  nor  designed,  a  line  of  continuation 
to  that  poem.  I  was  too  short  a  time  at 
Rome  for  it,  and  have  no  thought  of  recom- 
mencing. 

"  I  cannot  well  explain  to  you  by  letter 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  ori^n  of  my  sister's 
notion  about  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord  ; '  but 
it  is  some  points  of  the  characters  of  Sir  E. 
Manley  and  Burley,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of 
the  jocular  portions,  on  which  it  is  founded, 
probably. 

"  If  you  have  received  Dr.  Polidori  as  well 
as  a  parcel  of  books,  and  you  can  be  of  use 
to  him,  be  so.  I  never  was  much  more  dis- 
gusted with  any  human  production  than  with 
the  eternal  nonsense,  and  tracasseries,  and 
emptiness,  and  ill  humour,  and  vanity  of  that 
young  person  ;  but  he  has  some  talent,  and 
IS  a  man  of  honour,  and  has  dispositions  of 
amendment,  in  which  he  has  been  aided  by  a 
little  subsequent  experience,  and  may  turn 
out  welL  Therefore,  use  your  government 
interest  for  him,  for  he  is  improved  and  im- 
provable. 

"  Yours,  Ac." 

LsmR  285.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  La  Mlra,  near  Venice,  June  IS.  1817. 

**  Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Dr,  Holland  from 
Pindemonte.  Not  knowing  the  Doctor's  ad- 
dress, I  am  desired  to  inquire,  and  perhaps, 
being  a  literary  man,  you  wUl  know  or  discover 
his  haunt  near  some  populous  churchyard.  I 
have  written  to  you  a  scolding  letter  —  I  be- 
lieve, upon  a  misapprehended  passage  in  your 
letter — but  never  mind  :  it  will  do  for  next 
time,  and  you  will  surely  deserve  it.  Talking 
of  doctors  reminds  me  once  more  to  recom- 
mend to  you  one  who  will  not  recommend 
himself,  —  the  Doctor  Polidori.  If  you  can 
help  him  to  a  publisher,  do  ;  or,  if  you  have 
any  sick  rdation,  I  would  advise  his  advice : 
all  the  patients  he  had  in  Italy  are  dead  — 
Mr.  Hope's  son,  Mr.  Homer,  and  Lord  Guil- 
ford, whom  he  embowelled  with  great  success 
at  Pisa. 

^  Remember  me  to  Moore,  whom  I  con- 
gratulate. How  is  Rogers?  How  does  he 
look  ?  eh !  and  what  is  become  of  Campbell 
and  all  t'other  fellows  of  the  Druid  order  ? 
I  got  Maturin's  Bedlam  at  last,  but  no  other 
parcel ;  I  am  in  fits  for  the  tooth-powder,  and 
the  magnesia.  I  want  some  of  Burkitt's  soda 
powders.  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Kinnaird  that  I 
A  a  4 
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have  written  him  two  letters  on  pressing 
business  (about  Newstead,  &c.),  to  which  I 
humbly  solicit  his  attendance.  I  am  just  re- 
turned from  a  gallop  along  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta  —  time,  sunset.         Yours. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

1817—1818. 

VENICE.  —  COMMENCEIIENT  OF  THE  FOURTH 
CANTO  OF  CHILDE  HAROLD.  —  LETTERS  TO 
MURRAY  AND  MOORE.  —  LALLA  ROOKH. — 
MY  BOAT  IS  ON  THE  SHORE.  —  VISIT  OF 
LEWIS  AND  HOBHOUSE. — ^DEATU  OF  MADAME 
DE  STAEL.  —  THE  MEDICAL  TRAGEDY. — 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AT  VENICE. 
— ^MR.  JOY*S  INTERVIEW  WITH  LORD  BYRON. 
—  LETTERS  CONCERNING  THE  FOURTH 
CANTO  OF  CHILDE  HAROLD. — AND  POETRY 
IN  GENERAL.  — ARIOSTO  OP  THE  NORTH.  — 
COLERIDGE'S  BIOGRAPHIA  LITERARIA. — 
MARLOW*S  FAUSTUS. —  ANECDOTES. — ^LADY 
MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGUE.  —  DEATH  OF 
THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE.  —  MY  DEAR 
MR.  MURRAY  ETC.— COMPLETION  OP BEPPO. 
— BRIDES  ON  THE  LIDO. — MR .  HOPPNER*S  RE- 
MINISCENCES OF  LORD  BYRON. 

Lbttir  S86.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  La  Mlra,  near  Venice,  Julj  L  1817. 

**  Since  my  former  letter,  I  have  been  work- 
inf  up  my  impressions  into  2^  fourth  canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  of  which  I  have  roughened 
off  about  rather  better  than  thirty  stanzas, 
and  mean  to  go  on  ;  and  probablv  to  make 
this  '  Fytte '  the  concluding  one  of  the  poem, 
so  that  you  may  propose  against  the  autumn 
to  draw  out  the  conscription  for  1818.  You 
must  provide  monejrs,  as  this  new  resumption 
bodes  you  certain  disbursements.  Some- 
where about  the  end  of  September  or  Oc- 
tober, 1  propose  to  be  under  way  (t.  e,  in  the 
press)  ;  but  I  have  no  idea  yet  of  the  proba- 
ble length  of  calibre  of  the  canto,  or  what  it 
will  be  good  for  ;  but  I  mean  to  be  as  mer- 
cenary as  possible,  an  example  (I  do  not 
mean  of  any  individual  in  particular,  and  least 
of  all  any  person  or  persons  of  our  mutual 
acquaintance)  which  I  should  have  followed 
in  my  youth,  and  I  might  still  have  been  a 
prosperous  gentleman. 

"No  tooUi-powder,  no  letters,  no  recent 
tidings  of  you. 

"  Mr.  Lewis  is  at  Venice,  and  I  am  going 
up  to  stay  a  week  with  faim  there — as  it 
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is  one  of  his  enthusiasm^  also  to  like  the 
city. 
'*  I  stood  in  Venice  on  the '  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  &c.  ftc. 

"  The  *  Bridge  of  Si^hs '  (i,  c,  Ponte  de^ 
Sospiri)  is  that  which  divides,  or  rather  joins, 
the  palace  of  the  Doge  to  the  prison  of  the 
state.  It  has  two  passages :  the  criminal 
went  by  the  one  to  judgment,  and  returned 
bv  the  other  to  death,  being  strangled  in  a 
chamber  aciyoining,  where  there  was  a  mecha- 
nicalprocess  for  the  purpose. 

"This  is  the  first  stanza  of  our  new 
canto  ;  and  now  for  a  line  of  the  second : — 

**  In  Venice,  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  son^ess  gtndoUer, 
Her  palaces,  &c.  &c. 

"  You  know  that  formeriy  the  gondoliers 
sung  always,  and  Tasso's  Gierusalaamie  was 
their  ballad.  Venice  is  built  on  seventy-two 
islands. 

"There I  there's  a  brick  of  your  new 
Babel  I  and  now,  sirrah !  what  say  you  to 
the  sample  ?  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — I  shall  write  again  by  and  by." 

Lbttbr  287.       TO  HR.  MURRAY. 

"  La  Ifira,  near  Venice.  Joly  8. 1817. 

"  If  you  can  convey  the  enclosed  letter  to 
its  adclress,  or  discover  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  directed,  you  will  confer  a  favour  upon 
the  Venetian  creditor  of  a  deceased  English- 
man. This  epistle  is  a  dun  to  his  executor, 
for  house-rent.  The  name  of  the  insolvent 
defunct  is,  or  was,  Fwter  VaUer,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  plaintiff,  which  I  rather 
suspect  ought  to  be  Walter  Porter,  according 
to  our  mode  of  collocation.  If  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  any  dead  man  of  the  like  name 
a  good  deal  in  debt,  pray  dig  him  up,  and  tell 
him  that  *  a  pound  of  his  fair  flesh  *  or  die 
ducats  are  required,  and  that  *  if  you  deny 
them,  fie  upon  your  law !  * 

"  I  hear  nothing  more  from  you  about 
Moore's  poems,  Rogers's  looks,  or  other  li- 
terary phenomena  ;  but  to-morrow,  being 
post-day,  will  bring  perhaps  some  tidings.  I 
write  to  you  with  people  talking  Venetian  all 
about,  so  that  you  must  not  expect  this  letter 
to  be  all  English. 

"  The  other  day,  I  had  a  squabble  on  the 
highway,  as  follows  :  —  I  was  riding  pretty 
quickly  from  Dolo  home  about  eight  m  the 
evening,  when  I  passed  a  party  of  people  m 
a  hired  carriage,  one  of  whom,  poking  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  began  bawling  to 
me  in  an  inarticulate  but  insolent  manner. 
I  wheeled  my  horse  round,  and  overtakii^* 
stopped  the  coach,  and  said,  *  Signor,  have 
you  any  commands  for  me  ? '    w  replied, 
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impudently  as  to  manner,  '  No.'  I  then 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that  unseemly 
noise,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  passers4)y. 
He  replied  by  some  piece  of  impertinence, 
to  which  I  answered  by  giving  him  a  violent 
slap  on  the  face.  I  then  dismounted,  (for 
this  passed  at  the  window,  I  being  on  horse- 
back still,)  and  opening  the  door  desired  him 
to  walk  out,  or  I  would  give  him  another. 
But  the  first  had  settled  him  except  as  to 
words,  of  which  he  poured  forth  a  profiision 
in  blaphemies,  swearing  that  he  would  go  to 
the  police  and  avouch  a  battery  sans  pro- 
vocation. I  said  he  lied,  and  was  a  ♦  *, 
and  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  should  be 
(kagged  out  and  beaten  anew.  He  then 
held  his  tongue.  I  of  course  told  him  my 
name  and  residence,  and  defied  him  to  the 
death,  if  he  were  a  gentleman,  or  not  a  gen- 
tleman, and  had  the  inclination  to  be  genteel 
in  the  way  of  combat.  He  went  to  the  po- 
lice; but  there  having  been  bystanders  in  the 
road,  —  particularly  a  soldier,  who  had  seen 
the  business,  —  as  well  as  my  servant,  not- 
withstanding the  oaths  of  the  coachman  and 
five  insides  besides  the  plaintifi*,  and  a  good 
<leal  of  pa3dng  on  all  sides,  his  comf^nt  was 
dismissed,  he  having  been  the  aggressor ;  — 
and  I  was  subsequently  informed  that,  had  I 
not  given  him  a  blow,  he  might  have  been 
had  into  durance. 

•*  80  set  down  this, — *  that  in  Aleppo  once  * 
I '  beat  a  Venetian  ;'  but  I  assure  you  that 
he  deserved  it,  for  I  am  a  quiet  man,  like 
Candide,  though  with  somewhat  of  his  for- 
tune in  being  forced  to  forego  my  natural 
meekness  every  now  and  then. 

**  Yours,  &c.  "  B.** 

Litter  S88w       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Julj  9. 1817. 

**  I  have  got  the  sketch  and  extracts  firom 
LaHa  Rookh.  The  plan,  as  well  as  the 
extracts,  I  have  seen,  please  me  very  much 
indeed,  and  I  feel  impatient  for  the  whole. 

•*  With  regard  to  the  critique  on  *  Man- 
fi-ed,'  you  have  been  in  such  a  devil  of  a 
hurry,  that  you  have  only  sent  me  the  half : 
it  breaks  off  at  page  294.  Send  me  the  rest ; 
and  ako  page  270.,  where  there  is  '  an  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  origin  of  this  dreadfiil 
story,* — in  which,  by  the  way,  whatever  it 
may  be,  the  coi\jecturer  is  out,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter.  I  had  a  better  origin 
than  he  can  devise  or  divine,  for  the  soul 
of  him. 

"  You  say  nothing  of  Manfred's  luck  in 
the  world  ;  and  I  care  not.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  of  my  misbegotten,  say  what  they 
will. 


"  I  got  at  last  an  extract,  but  no  parcels. 
They  will  come,  I  suppose,  some  time  or 
other.  I  am  come  up  to  Venice  for  a  day 
or  two  to  bathe,  and  am  just  going  to  take 
a  swim  in  the  Adriatic ;  so  good  evening  — 
the  post  waits.  Yoiu*8,  &c. 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  —  Pray,  was  Manfred's  speech  to 
the  Sun  still  retamed  in  Act  third  ?  I  hope 
so  :  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  thing,  and 
better  than  the  Colosseum.  I  have  done 
fifiy-dx  stanzas  of  canto  fourth,  Childe  Ha^ 
rold  ;  so  down  with  your  ducats." 

LiTTBR  980.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  La  Mirt,  Venice,  July  10. 1817. 

"  Murray,  the  Mokanna  of  booksellers,  has 
contrived  to  send  me  extracts  fi*om  Lalla 
Rookh  by  the  post.  They  are  taken  from 
some  magazine,  and  contam  a  short  outline 
and  quotations  firom  the  two  first  Poems. 
I  am  very  much  delighted  with  what  is 
before  me,  and  very  thirsty  for  the  rest. 
You  have  caught  the  colours  as  if  you  had 
been  in  the  rainbow,  and  the  tone  of  the  East 
is  perfectly  preserved.  I  am  glad  you  have 
changed  the  title  firom  *  Persian  Tale.' 

"  I  suspect  you  have  written  a  devilish 
fine  composition,  and  I  rejoice  in  it  from  my 
heart ;  because  *  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy 
both  together  are  confident  against  a  world 
in  arms.'  I  hope  you  won't  be  affronted  at 
my  looking  on  us  as  *  birds  of  a  feather ; ' 
though,  on  whatever  subject  you  had  writ- 
ten, I  should  have  been  very  happy  in  your 
success. 

"  There  is  a  simile  of  an  orange-tree's 
'  flowers  and  fiiiits,'  which  I  should  have 
liked  better  if  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
reflection  on  ♦  ♦  ♦. « 

"  Do  you  remember  Thurlow's  poem  to 
Sam  —  *  When  Ro^rs  ;'  and  that  d — d  sup- 
per at  Rancliffe's  tnat  ought  to  have  been  a 
dinner  f «  *  Ah,  Master  Shallow,  we  have 
heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.'    But, 

"  Hy  boat  it  on  the  ibore. 
And  my  bark  Is  on  the  sea ; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here's  a  double  health  to  thee  I 

**  Here's  a  sl^  to  those  who  lore  me, 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate ; 
And  whaterer  sky 's  above  me, 
Here's  a  heart  for  every  Ikte. 


1  £"  Just  then  beneath  some  orange  trees, 
Whose  fruit  and  blossoms  In  the  breeze 
Were  wantoning  together,  free. 
Like  Age  at  play  with  In&ncy."    LaOa  Bookh.l 

s  [See  anth,  p.  263.]    . 
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**  Though  the  ooetn  roar  aroond  me, 
Yet  It  still  shall  bear  mo  on ; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me. 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

*'  Were*t  the  last  drop  ]n  the  weU, 
As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink. 
Ere  my  fointing  spirit  fell, 
'Tis  to  thee  that  1  would  drink. 

**  With  that  water,  as  this  wine. 
The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be — peace  with  thine  and  mine. 
And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

••  This  should  have  been  written  fifteen 
moons  ago  —  the  first  stanza  was.  I  am 
just  come  out  from  an  hour*s  swim  in  the 
Adriatic  ;  and  I  write  to  you  with  a  black- 
eyed  Venetian  girl  before  me,  reading  Boc- 
cado. 

"  Last  week  I  had  a  row  on  the  road  (I 
came  up  to  Venice  fi*om  my  casino,  a  few 
miles  on  the  Paduan  road,  this  blessed  day, 
to  bathe)  with  a  fellow  in  a  carriage,  who 
was  impudent  to  my  horse.  I  gave  him  a 
swingeing  box  on  the  ear,  which  sent  him  to 
the  police,  who  dismissed  his  complaint. 
Witnesses  had  seen  the  transaction.  He 
first  shouted,  in  an  unseemly  way,  to  fiighten 
my  palfiry.  I  wheeled  round,  rode  up  to 
the  window,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
He  grinned,  and  said  some  foolery,  which 
produced  him  an  immediate  slap  in  the  face, 
to  his  utter  discomfiture.  Much  blasphemy 
ensued^  and  some  menace,  which  I  stopped 
by  dismounting  and  opening  the  carnage 
door,  and  intimating  an  mtention  of  mending 
the  road  with  his  umnediate  remains,  if  he 
did  not  hold  his  tongue.    He  held  it. 

'*  Monk  Lewis  is  here  — '  how  pleasant  I '  ^ 
He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  very  much 
yours.  So  is  Sam  —  so  is  every  body  — 
and  amongst  the  number, 

"  Yours  ever,  "  B. 

«  P.  8.  — What  think  you  of  Manfred  ?" 


Lkttu  280.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  La  Mira,  near  Venice.  July  16. 1817. 

"I have  finished  Tthatis,  written  —  the 
fUe  comes  afterwards)  ninety  and  eight 
stanzas  of  the  fourth  canto,  which  I  mean  to 
be  the  conduding  one.  It  will  probably  be 
about  the  same  length  as  the  thirds  being 
already  of  the  dimensions  of  the  first  or 
second  cantos.  I  look  upon  parts  of  it  as 
very  good,  that  is,  if  the  three  former  are 
good,  but  this  we  shall  see ;  and  at  any  rate, 
good  or  not,  it  is  rather  a  different  style 


1  An  allusion  (such  as  often  occurs  in  these  letters)  to 
an  anecdote  with  which  he  had  been  amused. 


(:> 


firom  the  last  —  less  metaphysical — which, 
at  any  rate,  will  be  a  vanety.  I  soit  yon 
the  shaft  of  the  column  as  a  specimea  the 
other  day,  t.  e,  the  first  stanza.  So  you  may 
be  thinking  of  its  arrival  towards  autumn, 
whose  winds  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  be 
raised,  i£  so  be  at  how  thai  h  is  ready  by  that 
time. 

"  I  lent  Lewis,  who  is  at  Venice,  (in  or  on 
the  Ganalaccio,  the  Grand  Canal,)  your  ex- 
tracts firom  Lalla  Rookh  and  Bianuel'',  and, 
out  of  contradiction,  it  may  be,  he  likes  the 
last,  and  is  not  much  taken  with  the  first,  of 
these  performances.  Of  Manuel,  I  thinks 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  capers,  it  is  as 
heavy  a  nightmare  as  was  ever  bestrode  by 
indigestion. 

*'  Of  the  extracts  I  can  but  judge  as  ex- 
tracts, and  I  prefer  the  *  Peri'  to  the  *  SDver 
Veil.'  He  seems  not  so  much  at  home  in 
his  versification  of  the '  Silver  Veil,*  and  a 
little  embarrassed  with  his  horrors ;  but  the 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  isopoetor 
is  fine,  and  the  plan  of  great  scope  tor  his 
genius,  — and  I  doubt  not  that,  as  a  whole. 
It  will  be  very  Arabes^e  and  beautifuL 

**  Your  late  epistle  is  not  the  most  abuo- 
dant  in  information,  and  has  not  yet  been 
succeeded  by  any  other;  so  that  I  know 
nothing  of  your  own  concerns,  or  of  any 
concerns,  and  as  I  never  hear  fix>m  any  body 
but  yourself  who  does  not  tell  me  something 
as  disagreeable  as  possible,  I  should  not  be 
sorry  to  hear  fit>m  you  :  and  as  it  is  not  Tery 
probable,  —  if  I  can,  by  any  device  or  pos- 
sible arrangement  with  r^ard  to  my  per- 
sonal affairs,  so  arrange  it,  —  that  i  shall 
return  soon,  or  reside  ever  in  Endand,  all 
that  you  tell  me  will  be  all  I  shall  snow  or 
enqmre  after,  as  to  our  beloved  realm  of 
Grub  Street,  and  the  black  brethren  and 
blue  sisterhood  of  that  extensive  suburb  of 
Babylon.  Have  you  had  no  new  babe  of 
literature  sprung  up  to  replace  the  dead,  the 
distant,  the  tired,  and  the  retired  ?  no  pfose, 
no  verse,  no  noUing  f^ 


Lnm  391.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

i**  Venice,  Jolj  SO.  1S17. 

"  I  write  to  give  you  notice  that  I  hare 
completed  the  fourth  and  ultimate  caoto  of 
Childe  Harold.  It  consists  of  126  stanxaa, 
and  is  consequently  the  longest  of  the  fotir. 

It  is  yet  to  be  copied  and  polished  ;  and 
the  notes  are  to  come,  of  which  it  wiU 
require  more  than  the  third  canto,   as    it 


>  A  tragedy,  entitled  **  Maarad,** 
Maturin.    [See  amie,  p.  396.] 
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necessarily  treats  more  of  works  of  art  than 
of  nature.  It  shall  be  sent  towards  autumn ; 
—  and  now  for  our  barter.  What  do  you 
bid  ?  eh  ?  you  shall  have  samples,  an'  it  so 
please  you  :  but  I  wish  to  know  what  I  am 
to  expect  (as  the  saying  is)  in  these  hard 
times,  when  poetry  does  not  let  for  half  its 
value.  If  you  are  disposed  to  do  what  Mrs. 
Winifred  Jenkins  calls '  the  handsome  thing,* 
I  may  perhaps  throw  you  some  odd  matters 
to  the  lot,  —  translations,  or  slight  originals ; 
there  is  no  saying  what  may  be  on  the  anvil 
between  this  and  the  booking  season.  Re- 
collect that  it  is  the  last  canto,  and  com- 
pletes the  work ;  whether  as  good  as  the 
others,  1  cannot  judge,  in  course — least  of 
all  as  yet, — but  it  shall  be  as  little  worse  as 
I  can  help.  I  may,  perhaps,  give  some  little 
gossip  in  the  notes  as  to  the  present  state 
of  Italian  literati  and  literature,  being  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  thdr  capi  —  men  as 
well  as  books ;  —  but  this  depends  upon  my 
humour  at  the  time.  So,  now,  pronounce  : 
l  say  nothing. 

**  When  yovL  have  ^t  the  whole  fiur 
cantos,  I  tmnk  you  might  venture  on  an 
edition  of  the  whole  poem  in  quarto,  with 
spare  copies  of  the  two  last  for  the  pur- 
cnasers  of  the  old  edition  of  the  first  two. 
There  is  a  hint  for  you,  worthy  of  the  Row ; 
and  now,  perpend  —  pronounce. 

"  1  have  not  received  a  word  from  you  of 
the  hte  of  'Manfred*  or  'Tasso,'  which 
seems  to  me  odd,  whether  they  have  failed 
or  succeeded. 

"As  this  is  a  scrawl  of  business,  and 
I  have  lately  written  at  length  and  often 
on  other  subjects,  I  will  only  add  that  I 
am.  Sec," 


LBTTBR293.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  August  7. 1817. 

**  Your  letter  of  the  18th,  and,  what  will 
please  you,  as  it  did  me,  the  parcel  sent  by 
the  good-natured  aid  and  abetment  of  Mr. 
Croker,  are  arrived,  —  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Hobhouse  are  here :  the  former  in  the  same 
house,  the  latter  a  few  hundred  yards  .dis- 
tant. 

**  You  say  nothing  of  Manfred,  from  which 
its  failure  may  be  inferred ;  but  I  think 
it  odd  you  should  not  say  so  at  once.  I 
know  nothing,  and  hear  absolutely  nothing, 
of  any  body  or  any  thing  in  Encfand  ;  and 
there  are  no  English  papers,  so  that  all  you 
say  will  be  news  — of  any  person,  or  thing, 
or  things.  I  am  at  present  veiy  anxious 
about  Newstead,  and  sorry  that  Kinnaird  is 
leaving  England  at  this  minute,  though  I  do 
not  tc&  him  so,  and  would  rather  he  should 


\ 
& 


have  Ms  pleasure,  although  it  may  not  in 
this  instance  tend  to  my  profit. 

**  If  I  understand  rightly,  you  have  paid 
into  Morland's  1500 pounds:  as  the  agree- 
ment in  the  paper  is  two  thousand  gumetu, 
there  will  remain  therefore  nx  hundred 
pounds,  and  not  five  hundred,  the  odd  hun- 
dred being  the  extra  to  make  up  the  specie. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  will  brmg  it 
to  the  like  for  Manfred  and  Tasso,  nudeinga 
total  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty,  I  belieVe, 
for  I  am  not  a  good  calculator.  I  do  not 
wish  to  press  you,  but  I  tell  you  fidrly  that 
it  will  be  a  convenience  to  me  to  have  it 
paid  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  convenient 
to  yourself. 

"  The  new  and  last  canto  is  130  stanzas 
in  length ;  and  may  be  made  more  or  less. 
I  have  fixed  no  price,  even  in  idea,  and  have 
no  notion  of  what  it  may  be  good  for. 
There  are  no  metaphysics  in  it ;  at  least,  I 
think  not.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  promi^ 
me  a  copy  of  Tasso's  Will,  for  notes  ;  and 
I  have  some  curious  things  to  say  about 
Ferrara,  and  Parisina's  story,  and  perhaps  a 
farthing  candle's  worth  of  light  upon  the 

E resent  state  of  Italian  literature.  I  shall 
ardly  be  ready  bv  October ;  but  that  don't 
matter.  I  have  all  to  copy  and  correct,  and 
the  notes  to  write. 

'*  I  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  like 
it ;  but  I  have  called  him  the  '  Ariosto  of  the 
North,'  in  my  text. »  If  he  should  not,  say  so 
w  wne, 

**  An  Italian  translation  of  'Glenarvon,' 
came  lately  to  be  printed  at  Venice.  The 
censor  (S^  Petrotini)  refused  to  sanction 
the  publication  till  he  had  seen  me  on  the 
sul^ect.  I  told  him  that  i  did  not  recognise 
the  slightest  relation  between  that  book  and 
myself;  but  that,  whatever  opinions  might 
be  upon  that  subject,  /  would  never  prevent 
or  oppose  the  publication  of  any  book,  in 
flwy  kn^uace,  on  my  own  private  Recount ; 
and  desu-ed  him  (against  ms  inclination)  to 
permit  the  poor  translator  to  publish  his 
labours.  It  is  going  forwards  in  consequence. 
You  may  say  this,  with  my  compliments,  to 
the  author. 

"  Yours.** 

Lbttir  £99.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*  Venice,  Aognrt  12. 1817. 

"  I  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the 

death  of  Madame  de  Stael,  not  only  because 

1  ["  The  southern  Scott,  the  minitrel  who  call'd  forth 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line. 
And,  like  the  Arlotto  of  the  Korth, 
Sang  ladye-loTe  and  war,  romance  and  knif^tly 
worth."  CkOde  HaroU,  c.  It.  ft  40.J 
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she  had  been  very  kind  to  me  at  Copet,  but 
because  now  I  can  never  requite  her.  In  a 
general  point  of  view,  she  will  leave  a  great 
gap  in  society  and*literature. 

"  With  regard  to  death,  I  doubt  that  we 
have  any  right  to  pity  the  dead  for  their  own 
sakes. 

"  The  copies  of  Manfred  and  Tasso  are 
arrived,  thanks  to  Mr.  Croker's  cover.  You 
have  destroyed  the  whole  effect  and  moral 
of  the  poem  by  omitting  the  last  line  of 
Manfired*s  speaking  > ;  and  why  this  was 
done,  I  know  not.  Why  you  persist  in  say- 
ing nothing  of  the  thing  itself,  I  am  equally 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  If  it  is  for  fear  of 
telling  me  something  disagreeable,  you  are 
wrong ;  because  sooner  or  later  I  must 
know  it,  and  I  am  not  so  new,  nor  so  raw, 
nor  so  inexperienced,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
bear,  not  the  mere  paltry,  petty  disappoint- 
ments of  authorship,  but  things  more  serious, 
—  at  least  I  hope  so,  and  that  what  vou 
mav  think  irritabdity  is  merely  mechamcal, 
and  only  acts  like  galvanism  on  a  dead  body, 
or  the  muscular  moddn  which  survives  sen- 
sation. 

**  If  it  is  that  you  are  out  of  humour,  be- 
cause I  wrote  to  you  a  sharp  letter,  recollect 
that  it  was  partly  from  a  misconception  of 
your  letter,  and  partlv  because  you  did  a 
thing  you  had  no  right  to  do  without  con- 
sulting me. 

"  I  have,  however,  heard  good  of  Manfred 
from  two  other  quarters,  and  from  men  who 
would  not  be  scrupulous  in  saying  what 
they  thought,  or  what  was  said  ;  and  so 
'good  morrow  to  you,  good  Master  Lieu- 
tenant.' 

**  I  wrote  to  you  twice  about  the  fourth 
canto,  which  you  will  answer  at  your  plea- 
sure. Mr.Hobhouse  and  I  have  come  up 
for  a  dav  to  the  city ;  Mr.  Lewis  is  gone  to 
England  ^  and  I  am 

"  Yours." 


LrrriB  294.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  August  21. 1817. 

"  I  take  you  at  your  word  about  Mr.  Han- 
son, and  will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  go  to 
him,  and  request  Mr.Davies  also  to  visit 
him  by  my  desire,  and  repeat  that  I  trust 
that  neither  Mr.  Kinnaird's  absence  nor  mine 
will  prevent  his  taking  all  proper  steps  to 
accelerate  and  promote  the  sales  of  New- 
stead  and  Rochdale,  upon  which  the  whole 
of  my  future  personal  comfort  depends.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  express  now  much 
any  delays  upon  these  points  would  incon- 

1  [**  Old  man  I  tls  not  so  difficult  to  die."3 


0= 


venience  me ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  greater 
obligation  that  can  be  conferred  upon  me 
than  the  pressing  these  things  upon  Hanson, 
and  making  him  act  according  to  my  wishes. 
I  wish  you  would  tpeak  oui^  at  least  to  m^, 
and  tell  me  what  you  allude  to  by  your  cold 
way  of  mentioning  him.  All  mysteries  at 
such  a  distance  are  not  merely  tormenting 
but  mischievous,  and  may  be  prejudicial  to 
my  interests  ;  so,  pray  expound,  that  I  may 
consult  with  Mr.  Kinnaird  when  he  arrives ; 
and  remember  that  I  prefer  the  most  dis- 
agreeable certainties  to  hints  and  innuendos. 
"file  devil  take  every  body  :  I  never  can  get 
any  person  to  be  explicit  about  any  diinff  or 
any  body,  and  my  whole  life  is  passed  id 
conjecture  of  what  people  mean :  you  all 
talk  in  the  style  of  Carohne  Lamb's  novels. 

**  It  is  not  Mr,  St.  John,  but  Mr.  St.  Auiyn^ 
son  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn.  PoSdori  knows 
him,  and  introduced  him  to  me.  He  is  of 
Oxford,  and  has  got  my  parceL  The 
Doctor  will  ferret  him  out,  or  ought.  The 
parcel  contains  many  letters,  some  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael's,  and  other  people's,  besides 

MSS.,  &c.    By ^,if  I  find  the  gentleman, 

and  he  don't  find  the  parcel,  I  will  say 
something  he  won't  like  to  hear. 

"  You  want  a  '  civil  and  delicate  declen- 
sion '  for  the  medical  tragedy  ?    Take  it  — 

'*  Dear  Doctor,  1  bare  read  your  plqr. 
Which  is  a  good  one  in  its  way,  — 
Purges  the  eyes  and  mores  the  bowelSr 
And  drenches  iundkerchieis  like  towds,  Ac  4c* 

"P.  S.  — Tve  done  the  fourth  and  last 
Canto,  which  amounts  to  133  stanzas.  I 
desire  you  to  name  a  price  ;  if  you  don't,  / 
will ;  so  I  advise  you  m  time. 

"  Yours,  &c 

"  There  will  be  a  good  many  notes." 

Among  those  minor  misrepresentatioiis 
of  which  it  was  Lord  Bjrron's  fate  to  be  the 
victim,  advantage  was,  at  this  time,  taken  of 
his  professed  distaste  to  the  English,  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  acts  of  inhospitalilv,  and  eren 
rudeness,  towards  some  or  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen. How  &r  different  was  his  treat- 
ment of  all  who  ever  visited  him,  many 
grateful  testimonies  might  be  collected  to 
prove  ;  but  I  shall  here  content  mysdf  with 
selecting  a  few  extracts  from  an  account 
given  me  by  Mr.  Henry  Joy  of  a  visit  which, 
m  company  with  another  English  gentleman, 
he  paid  to  the  noble  poet  this  summer,  at 
his  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta.  After 
mentioning  the  various  civilities  they  had 
experienced  from  Lord  Byron  ;  and,  among 
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others,  his  having  re<}uested  them  to  name 
their  own  day  for  dimng  with  him,  —  "  We 
availed  ourselves,*  says  Mr.  Joy,  "  of  this 
considerate  courtesy  by  naming  the  day 
fixed  for  our  return  to  Padua,  when  our 
route  would  lead  us  to  his  door ;  and  we 
were  welcomed  with  all  the  cordiality  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  so  friendly  a  bid- 
ding. Such  traits  of  kindness  in  such  a 
man  deserve  to  be  recorded  on  account  of 
the  numerous  slanders  thrown  upon  him  bv 
some  of  the  tribes  of  tourists,  who  resented, 
as  a  personal  affix)nt,  his  resolution  to  avoid 
their  impertinent  inroads  upon  his  retire- 
ment. So  far  from  any  appearance  of  indis- 
criminate aversion  to  his  countrymen,  his 
inquiries  about  his  friends  in  England  (quo- 
rum pars  magna  fmsti)  were  most  anxious 
and  particular. 

**  He  expressed  some  opinions,**  continues 
my  informant,  "  on  matters  of  taste,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  his  biographer.  He 
contended  that  Sculpture,  as  an  art,  was 
vastly  superior  to  Pamting;  —  a  preference 
which  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
he  gives  the  most  elaborate  and  splendid 
account  of  several  statues,  and  none  of 
any  pictures ;  although  Italy  is,  emphatically, 
the  land  of  painting,  and  her  best  statues 
are  derived  from  Greece.  By  the  way,  he 
told  us  that  there  were  more  objects  of  in- 
terest in  Rome  alone  than  in  all  Greece 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  After 
regaling  us  with  an  excellent  dinner,  (in 
which,  by  the  by,  a  very  English  joint  of 
roast  beef  showed  that  he  did  not  extend 
his  antipathies  to  all  John-Bullisms,)  he 
took  me  in  his  carriage  some  miles  of  our 
route  towards  Padua,  after  apologising  to 
my  fellow-traveller  for  the  separation,  on 
the  score  of  his  anxiety  to  hear  all  he  could 
of  his  friends  in  England  ;  and  I  quitted 
him  with  a  confirm^  impression  of  the 
strong  ardour  and  sincerity  of  his  attach- 
nient  to  those  by  whom  he  did  not  fency 
himself  slighted  or  ill  treated." 

Lcms  296.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Sept  4.  1817. 

••  Your  letter  of  the  15th  has  conveyed 
with  its  contents  the  impression  of  a  seal,  to 
which  the  *  Saracen's  Head'  is  a  seraph,  and 
the '  Bull  and  Mouth'  a  delicate  device.  I 
knew  that  calumny  had  sufficiently  blackened 

1  [By  Henry  GaUy  Knigfat,  Esq.  M.P.] 
«  [By  the  R«t.  George  Croly,  D.D.] 
.'  [The  Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eustace,  author  of  •*  The 
Classical  Tour  in  Italy. "    At  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Naples  in  1816,  he  had  made  considerable 


0= 


me  of  later  days,  but  not  that  it  had  given 
the  features  as  well  as  complexion  of  a 
negro.  Poor  Augusta  is  not  less,  but  rather 
more,  shocked  than  myself,  and  says,  *  people 
seem  to  have  lost  their  recollection  strangely' 
when  they  engraved  such  a  *  blackamoor.' 
Pray  don't  seal  (at  least  to  me)  with  such  a 
caricature  of  the  human  numskull  alto- 
gether; and  if  you  don't  break  the  seal- 
cutter's  head,  at  least  crack  his  libel  (or 
likeness,  if  it  should  be  a  likeness)  of  mine. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  not  yet  arrived,  but  ex- 
pected. He  has  lost  by  the  way  all  the 
tooth-powder,  as  a  letter  from  Spa  informs 
me. 

"  By  Mr.  Rose  I  received  safely,  though 
tardily,  magnesia  and  tooth-powder,  and 
•  Alashtar !'  >  A¥hy  do  you  send  me  such 
trash  —  worse  than  trash,  the  Sublime  of 
Mediocrity?  Thanks  for  Lalla,  however, 
which  is  good ;  and  thanks  for  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly,  both  very  amusing  and 
well  written.  Paris  in  1815,  &c.« — good. 
Modem  Greece — good  for  nothing  ;  written 
by  some  one  who  has  never  been  there,  and 
not  being  able  to  manage  the  Spenser  stanza, 
has  invented  a  thing  of  his  own,  consisting 
of  two  elegiac  stanzas,  an  heroic  line,  and  an 
Alexandrine,  twisted  on  a  string.  Besides, 
why  *  modem  f*  You  may  say  modem  Greeks, 
but  surely  Greece  itself  is  rather  more  ancient 
than  ever  it  was.     Now  for  business. 

"  You  offer  1500  guineas  for  the  new 
Canto :  I  won't  take  it.  I  ask  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  guineas  for  it,  which  you 
will  either  give  or  not,  as  you  think  proper. 
It  concludes  the  poem,  and  consists  of  144 
stanzas.  The  notes  are  numerous,  and 
chiefly  written  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  whose  re- 
searches have  been  indefatigable  ;  and  who, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  has  more  real  know- 
ledge of  Rome  and  its  environs  than  any 
Englishman  who  has  been  there  since  Gibbon. 
By  the  way,  to  prevent  any  mistakes,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  state  the  fact  that  he,  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
price  or  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  copy- 
right of  either  poem  or  notes,  directly  or 
indirectly  ;  so  that  you  are  not  to  suppose 
that  it  IS  by,  for,  or  through  him,  that  I 
remiire  more  for  this  canto  than  the  pre- 
ceaing.  —  No  :  but  if  Mr.  Eustace "»  was  to 
have  had  two  thousand  for  a  poem  on  Edu- 
cation ;  if  Mr.  Moore  is  to  have  three  thou- 
sand for  Lalla,  &c. ;  if  Mr.  Campbell  is  to 
have  three  thousand  for  his  prose  or  poetry-* 


progress  in  a  didactic  poem  on  the  Coltureof  the  Youth- 
ful Mind.] 

*  [Mr.  Thomas  Campbell's  "  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,'*  appeared 
in  1819,  in  seren  volumes  8vo.] 
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—  I  don*t  mean  to  disparage  these  gentlemen 
or  their  labours — but  I  ask  the  aforesaid 
price  for  mine.  You  will  tell  me  that  their 
productions  are  considerably  longer:  very 
true,  and  when  they  shorten  them,  I  wiU 
lengthen  mine,  and  ask  less.  You  shall 
submit  the  MS.  to  Mr.Gifibrd,  and  any 
other  two  gentlemen  to  be  named  by  you, 
(Mr.  Frere,  or  Mr.  Croker,  or  whomever 
you  please,  except  such  fellows  as  your 
♦  *  s  [Gaily  Knights]  and  *  ♦  s  [Sothebys  ;] 
and  if  they  pronounce  this  canto  to  be  in- 
ferior as  a  whole  to  the  preceding,  I  will  not 
appeal  from  their  award,  but  bum  the  ma^ 
nuscript,  and  leave  things  as  they  are. 

"  Yours  very  truly. 

"  P.  S.  —  In  answer  to  a  former  letter,  I 
sent  you  a  short  statement  of  what  I  thought 
the  state  of  our  present  copyright  account, 
viz.  six  hundred  poundi  still  (or  lately)  due 
on  Childe  Harold,  and  six  hundred  guineas^ 
on  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making  a  total  of 
twelve  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  If  we 
agree  about  the  new  poem,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  reserve  the  choice  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  published,  viz.  a  quarto, 
certes.  If  we  do  not  agree,  recollect  that  you 
have  had  the  refusal." 


Lbttu  296.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

•*  La  Bfira,  Sept.  18. 1817. 


**  I  set  out  yesterday  morning  with  the 
intention  of  paying  my  respects,  and  avail- 
ing myself  or  your  permission  to  walk  over 
the  premises.!  On  arriving  at  Padua,  I 
founa  that  the  march  of  the  Austrian  troops 
had  engrossed  so  many  horses^,  that  those  I 
could  procure  were  hardly  able  to  crawl ; 
and  their  weakness,  together  with  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  none  at  all  at  the  post-house 
of  Monselice,  and  consequently  either  not 
arriving  that  day  at  Este,  or  so  late  as  to  be 
unable  to  return  home  here  the  same  even- 
ing, induced  me  to  turn  aside  in  a  second 
visit  to  Arqua,  instead  of  proceeding  on- 
wards ;  and  even  thus  I  hardly  got  b^  in 
time. 

"  Next  week  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  in 
Venice  to  meet  Lord  Kinnaird  and  his  bro- 
ther, who  are  expected  in  a  few  days.    And 

*  A  oountry-house  on  the  Eugmean  hllli,  near  Este, 
which  Mr.  Hoppner,  who  was  then  the  English  Consuls 
General  at  Venice,  had  for  some  time  occupied,  and  which 
Lord  Byron  afterwards  rented  of  him,  but  never  resided 
in  ft. 

s  So  great  was  the  demand  for  horees,  on  the  line  of 
march  of  the  Austrians,  that  all  those  belonging  to  private 
individoals  were  put  in  requisition  for  their  use,  and  Lord 
Byron  himself  recdred  an  order  to  send  his  for  the  same 


this  interruption,  together  with  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  continued  march  of  the  Aus- 
trians for  the  next  few  days,  will  not  allow 
me  to  fix  any  precise  period  for  availing  my- 
self of  your  kindness,  though  I  should  wish 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity.  Perhaps, 
if  absent,  you  will  have  the  coodness  to 
permit  one  of  your  servants  to  Sncm  me  the 
grounds  and  house,  or  as  much  of  either  as 
may  be  convenient ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  take 
the  first  occasion  possible  to  go  over,  and 
regret  very  much  that  I  was  yesterday  pre- 
vented. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  oUiged,  Ac" 

LiTTBm  297.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


1ft.  1817. 

**  I  enclose  a  sheet  for  correction,  if  erer 
you  get  to  another  edition.  You  wiQ  ob- 
serve that  the  blunder  in  printing  makes  it 
appear  as  if  the  Chateau  was  over  SuGmgo, 
instead  of  being  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Lake,  over  Olarens.  So,  separate  the 
paragraphs,  otherwise  my  topography  will 
seem  as  inaccurate  as  your  /ypograpby  on 
this  occasion. 

**  The  other  day  I  vnt>te  to  convey  my 
proposition  with  r^ard  to  the  fiMirth  and 
concluding  canto.  I  have  gone  over  and 
extended  it  to  one  hundred  and  fif^y  stanzas, 
which  is  almost  as  long  as  the  two  first 
were  originally,  and  longer  by  itself  than  any 
of  the  smaller  poems  except '  The  Corsair.* 
Mr.  Hobhouse  has  made  some  very  valuable 
and  accurate  notes  of  considerable  lengtii, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  for  the 
text  all  that  I  can  to  finish  with  decency. 
I  look  upon  Childe  Harold  as  my  best ;  and 
as  I  begun,  I  think  of  concluding  with  it. 
But  I  make  no  resolutions  on  that  bead,  as 
I  broke  my  former  intention  with  regard  to 
'  The  Corsair.*  However,  I  fear  that  I  shaQ 
never  do  better ;  and  yet,  not  being  thirty 
years  of  age,  for  some  moons  to  come,  one 
ought  to  be  progressive  as  fiu*  as  intellect 
goes  for  many  a  good  year.  But  I  have  had 
a  devilish  deal  of  wear  and  tear  of  mmd  and 
body  in  my  time,  besides  having  pubtisfaed 
too  oflen  and  much  already.  God  grant  me 
some  judgment  to  do  what  may  be  most 
fitting  in  that  and  everv  thing  dae,  for  I 
doubt  my  own  exceedingly. 


purpose.  This,  bowerer,  he  positirdy  reftited  to  do^ 
adding,  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  take  tkem  by 
force,  he  would  ihoot  them  through  the  head  in  tba  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  rather  than  submit  to  sudi  mi  act  of 
^rranny  upon  a  foreigner  who  was  awrely  a 
resident  in  the  countrf.  Whether  his 
reported  to  the  higher  authorities  I  know  not;  iMat 
his  horses  were  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  in  faia 
stables. 
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"  I  have  read  *  Lalla  Rookh/  but  not  with 
sufficient  attention  yet,  for  I  ride  about,  and 
lounge,  and  ponder,  and — two  or  three 
other  diings  ;  so  that  my  reading  is  very  de- 
sultory, and  not  so  attentive  as  it  used  to 
be.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  its  popularity, 
for  Moore  u  a  very  noble  fellow  in  all  re- 
spects, and  will  enjoy  it  without  any  of  the 
bad  feelings  which  success — good  or  evil — 
sometimes  engenders  in  the  men  of  rhyme. 
Of  the  poem  itself^  I  will  tell  you  my  opi- 
nion when  I  have  mastered  it :  I  say  of  tne 
poentf  for  I  don't  like  the  prote  at  all  —  at 
all ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  *  Fire  worship- 
pers *  is  the  best,  and  the  *  Veiled  Prophet ' 
the  worst,  of  the  volume. 

"  With  reeard  to  poetry  in  general  >,  I  am 
convinced,  me  more  I  tnink  of  it,  that  he 
and  oi/  of  us  —  Scott,  Southey,  Words- 
worth, Moore,  Campbell,  I,  —  are  all  in  the 
wrong,  one  as  much  as  another ;  that  we 
are  upon  a  wrong  revolutionary  poetical 
system,  or  systems,  not  worth  a  damn  in 
itself^  and  from  which  none  but  Rogers  and 
Crabbe  are  free ;  and  that  the  present  and 
next  generations  will  finally  be  of  this  opi- 
nion. I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by 
having  lately  gone  over  some  of  our  classics, 
particularly  Pope,  whom  I  tried  in  this  way, 
—  I  took  Moore's  poems  and  my  own  and 
some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by 
side  with  Pope's,  and  I  was  reaUy  astonished 
(I  ought  not  to  have  been  so)  and  mortified 
at  the  ine&ble  distance  in  point  of  sense, 
harmony,  effect,  and  even  maghuUion,  pas- 
sion, and  mventiony  between  the  little  Queen 
Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and 
Claudian  now,  among  us ;  and  if  I  had  to 
begin  again,  I  would  mould  myself  accord- 
ingly. Crabbe's  the  man,  but  he  has  got  a 
coarse  and  impracticable  subject,  and  •  •  * 
[Roger?]  is  retired  upon  half-pay,  and  has 
done  enough,  unless  he  were  to  do  as  he  did 
formerly," 


1  On  tUi  paragraph.  In  the  MS.  copy  of  the  abore  let- 
ter, I  find  the  foUowing  note,  ]n  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Gifford :  —  *'  There  it  more  good  tense,  and  feeling  and 
Judgment  in  thit  pattage,  than  in  any  other  I  erer  read, 
or  Lord  Byron  wrote." 

t  [*'Dnu7  Lane  wat  to  be  restored  to  itt  former  clasa- 
Ical  renown  ;  Shaktpeare,  Jonton,  and  Otway,  with  the 
expurgated  motet  of  Vanburgh,  Congreve,  and  Wycherly, 
were  to  be  retoaugorated  in  their  rightfUl  dominion  orer 
BrWah  andiencet ;  and  the  Herculean  procest  wat  to 
commence,  by  exterminating  the  speaking  monttert  im- 
ported from  the  banlu  of  the  Danube,  compared  with 
which  their  mute  relationt,  the  emigrant!  from  Exeter 
'Change  and  PoUto  (late  Fldoock't)  thow-cartt,  were  tame 
and  InofltetiTe.  Could  an  heroic  project,  at  once  to  re- 
fined and  to  arduous,  be  contistcntly  entrusted  to,  could 
its  toooett  be  rationally  expected  from,  a  mercenary  ma- 


LBTTm  298.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  September  17. 1817. 

*'  Mr.  Hobhouse  purposes  being  in  Eng- 
land in  November ;  he  will  bring  the  fouru 
Canto  with  him,  notes  and  all ;  the  text  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  fifty  stanzas,  which 
is  long  for  that  measure. 

"With  r^d  to  the  'Ariosto  of  the 
North,'  surdy  their  themes,  chivalry,  war, 
and  love,  were  as  like  as  can  be ;  and  as 
to  the  compliment,  if  you  knew  what  the 
Italians  think  of  Ariosto,  you  would  not  he- 
sitate about  that.  But  as  to  their  'mea- 
sures,' you  forget  that  Ariosto's  is  an  octave 
stanza,  and  Scott's  anything  but  a  stanza. 
If  you  think  Scott  will  dislike  it,  say  so,  and 
I  will  expunge.  I  do  not  caU  him  the  '  Scotch 
Ariosto,  wluch  would  be  sad  provincial  eu- 
logy, but  the  *  Ariosto  of  the  North^  meaning 
of  all  countries  that  are  not  the  South. 

"Aal  have  recently  troubled  you  rather 
fi-equently,  I  will  conclude,  repeating  that  I 
am 

"Yours  ever,  &c." 


LnnRS99. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  October  IS.  1817. 
"Mr.  Kinnaird  and  his  brother.  Lord 
Kinnaird,  have  been  here,  and  are  now  gone 
again.  All  your  missives  came,  except  the 
tooth-powder,  of  which  I  request  further 
supplies,  at  all  convenient  opportunities ;  as 
also  of  magnesia  and  soda-powders,  both 
great  luxiuies  here,  and  neither  to  be  had 
good,  or  indeed  hardly  at  all,  of  the  natives. 
»  «  * 

"  In  Ck)leridge's  Life,  I  perceive  an  attack 
upon  the  then  Committee  of  Drury-Lane 
Theatre  for  acdne  Bertram,  and  an  attack 
upon  Matiuin's  Bertram  for  being  acted.  * 
Considering  all  things,  this  is  not  very  grate- 
ful nor  graceful  on  the  part  of  the  worthy 
autobiographer ;  and  I  would  answer,  if  I 


nager  at  whoae  critical  quarantine  the  Imeri  bomu  ordor 
would  conciliate  a  bill  of  health  to  the  plague  in  perton  ? 
Ko !  As  the  work  proposed,  tuch  mutt  be  the  workmatter't 
rank,  fortune,  liberal  educatioo,  and  critical  ditcermnent, 
delicate  tact,  ditinterettednett,  untuqpected  moralt,  noto- 
riout  patrlotitm,  and  tried  Mactenathip,  —  thete  were  the 
recomraendationi  that  influenced  the  proprietary  tub- 
tcribers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  thete  the  motlret  that 
occasioned  the  election  of  itt  tupreme  Committee  of 
Management.  Thit  drcumttance  alone  would  hare  ex- 
cited a  ttrong  interett  in  the  public  mind,  retpecting  the 
yfff<  production  of  the  Tragic  Mute  which  bad  been  an- 
nounced under  tuch  autpicet,  and  had  patted  the  ordeal 
oftuchjudgmentt,  and— the  tragedy  of  JSrr^omwatthe 
work  on  which  the  great  expectationt,  Juttified  by  to  many 
cauaet,  were  doomed  to  tettle  1  *'— CMrrA^r't  JMof .  IMe* 
ran'Ot  vol.  il.  p.  365.] 
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had  not  obliged  him.  Putting  my  own  pains 
to  forward  Uie  views  of  Coleridge  out  of  the 
question,  I  know  there  was  every  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  Sub-Committee,  to  bring 
forward  any  production  of  his,  were  it  feas- 
ible. The  play  he  offered,  though  poetical, 
did  not  appear  at  all  practicable,  and  Bertram 
did  ;  —  and  hence  this  long  tirade,  which  is 
the  last  chapter  of  his  vagabond  life. 

**  As  for  Joertram,  Maturin  may  defend  his 
own-begotten,  if  he  Ukes  it  well  enough  ;  I 
leave  the  Irish  clergyman  and  the  new  Orator 
Henley  to  battle  it  out  between  them,  satis- 
fied to  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  both,  I 
may  say  this  to  you,  who  know  it. 

**  Mr.  Coleridge  may  console  himself  with 
the  *  fervour,  —  the  almost  religious  fervour' 
of  his  and  Wordsworth's  disciples,  as  he  calls 
it.  If  he  means  that  as  any  proof  of  their 
merits,  I  will  find  him  as  much  '  fervour '  in 
behalf  of  Richard  Brothers  and  Joanna 
Southcote  as  ever  gathered  over  his  pages 
or  round  his  fireside. 

"My  answer  to  your  proposition  about 
the  fourth  canto  you  will  nave  received,  and 
I  await  yours  ;  —  perhaps  we  may  not  agree. 
I  have  since  written  a  poem  (of  84  octave 
stanzas),  humorous,  in  or  after  the  excellent 
manner  of  Mr.  Whistlecraft  (whom  I  take 
to  be  Frere),  on  a  Venetian  anecdote  which 
amused  me  :  —  but  till  I  have  yoiu*  answer, 
I  can  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse  does  not  return  to  Eng- 
land in  November,  as  he  intended,  but  wUl 
winter  here ;  and  as  he  is  to  convey  the 
poem,  or  poems, — for  there  may  perhaps  be 
more  than  the  two  mentioned,  (which,  by 
the  way,  I  shall  not  perhaps  include  in  the 
same  publication  or  agreement,)  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  publish  so  soon  as  expected  ;  but 
I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  the  delay. 

"  I  have  signed  and  sent  your  former  copy^ 
rights  by  Mr.  Kinnaird,  but  not  the  receipt^ 
because  the  money  is  not  yet  paid.  Mr. 
Kinnaird  has  a  power  of  attorney  to  sign  for 
me,  and  will,  wnen  necessary. 

"  Many  thanks  for  the  Edmburgh  Review, 


1  A  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  in  which  It  waf 
luggetted  that  the  general  conception  of  Manfred,  and 
much  of  what  is  excellent  in  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
had  been  borrowed  flrom  '*  The  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  of  Marlow."  [See  Blackwood,  vol.  i.  p.  388.  — 
**  It  is  suggested,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Ma- 
gasine,  that  the  general  conception  of  Manfred,  and 
much  of  what  is  excellent  in  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
have  been  borrowed  team  *  the  tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  of  Marlow ;'  and  a  variety  of  passages  are 
quoted,  which  the  author  considers  as  similar,  and,  in 
many  respects,  superior  to  others  in  the  poem  before  us. 
We  cannot  agree  in  the  general  terms  of  this  conclusion. 
These,  and  many  other  fonciful  verses  in  this  curious  old 
drama,  prove  nothing,  we  think,  against  the  originality  of 
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which  is  very  kind  about  Manfred,  and  de- 
fends its  origmality  S  which  I  did  not  know 
that  any  body  had  attacked.  I  never  ready 
and  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw,  the '  Faus- 
tus of  Marlow,'  and  had,  and  have,  no  dra- 
matic works  by  me  in  English,  except  the 
recent  things  you  sent  me  ;  but  I  heard  Mr. 
Lewis  translate  verbally  some  scenes  of 
Goethe s  Fatut  (which  were  some  good,  and 
some  bad)  last  summer;  —  which  is  all  I 
know  of  the  history  of  that  magical  person- 
age ;  and  as  to  the  germs  of  Manfred,  they 
may  be  found  in  the  Journal  which  I  sent  to 
Mrs.  Leigh  (part  of  which  you  saw}  when  I 
went  over  first  the  Dent  de  Jaman,  and  then 
the  Wengen  or  Wengeberg  Alp  and  Sheideck 
and  made  the  giro  of  the  Jungfirau,  Shreck- 
hom,  &c.  &c,  shortly  before  I  left  Switzer- 
land. I  have  the  whole  scene  of  Manfined 
before  me,  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday,  and 
could  point  it  out,  spot  by  spot,  torrent  and 
all. 

"  Of  the  Promethus  of  iEschylus  «  I  was 
passionately  fond  as  a  boy  (it  was  one  of  the 
Greek  plays  we  read  thrice  a  year  at  Har- 
row) ;  —  indeed  that  and  the  *  Medea  *  were 
the  only  ones,  except  the  *  Seven  belbre 
Thebes,'  which  ever  much  pleased  me.  As 
to  the  *  Faustus  of  Marlow,*  I  never  read, 
never  saw  nor  heard  of  it  — at  least,  thought 
of  it,  except  that  I  think  Mr.  Gifford  men- 
tioned, in  a  note  of  his  which  you  sent  me, 
something  about  the  catastrophe ;  bat  not 
as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  mine,  which 
may  or  may  not  resemble  it,  for  any  thing  I 
know. 

**  The  Prometheus,  if  not  exactly  in  my 
plan,  has  always  been  so  much  in  my  head, 
that  I  can  easily  conceive  its  influence  over 
all  or  any  thing  that  I  have  written  ;  —  but 
I  deny  Marlow  and  his  progeny,  and  beg 
that  you  will  do  the  same. 

**  If  you  can  send  me  the  paper  in  question, 
which  the  Edinburgh  Review  mentions*  do. 
The  review  in  the  magazine  you  say  was 
written  by  Wilson  ?  it  had  all  the  air  of  being 
a  poet's,  and  vras  a  very  good  one.     The 


Manfred ;  for  there  It  nothing  to  be  ibond  there  of  tbe 
pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the  heart-rootmi  iDiae*7  in 
which  that  originality  conslBtc.  Faustus  is  a  vnl^ar 
sorcerer,  tempted  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  Dertt  for  tb*  or- 
dinary price  of  sensual  pleasure  and  earthly  power  aad 
glory ;  and  who  shrinlu  and  shudders  in  agony  when  tbe 
forfeit  comes  to  be  exacted.  The  style,  too,  of  Martow. 
b  weak  and  childish  compared  with  the  depth  and  lbrc« 
of  much  of  what  we  hare  quoted  iyom  Lord  Biyraa.**  ^ 
Edhtb.  Rev.  rol.  xxtUI.  p.  4S1.] 

*  [**  In  the  tone  and  pitch  of  the  corapoaWitt^  m  w«I1 
as  in  the  character  of  the  diction  ia  cbe  mora  i 
parts,  Manfred  reminds  us  mons  of  the  1 
iEschylus,  than  of  any  more  modem  ] 
iZ^.  irol.U.p.431.] 
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Edmbui]gh  Review  I  take  to  be  Jefiey's  own 
by  itA  friendlinesa.  I  wonder  they  thought 
it  worth  while  to  do  so,  so  soon  after  the 
fcrmer ;  but  it  was  evidently  with  a  good 
motive. 

**  I  saw  Hoppner  the  other  day,  whose 
country-house  at  Este  I  have  taken  for  two 
years.  If  you  come  out  next  summer,  let 
me  know  in  time.    Love  to  GHffbrd. 

**  Yours  ever  truly. 

**  Crabbe,  lialcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrey, 
Are  all  partaken  of  my  pantry. 

These  two  lines  are  omitted  in  your  letter  to 
the  Doctor,  after — 

**  AD  derer  men  who  make  their  way.** 

LsTTuaOO.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  October  2S.  1817. 

**  Your  two  letters  are  before  me,  and  our 
bargain  is  so  &r  concluded.  How  sorry  I 
am  to  hear  that  Oiffbrd  is  unwell !  Pray  tell 
me  he  is  better :  I  hope  it  is  nothing  but  coUL 
As  you  say  his  illness  originates  m  cold,  I 
trust  it  will  pet  no  further. 

**  Mr.  Whistlecraft  has  no  greater  admirer 
than  myself.  I  have  written  a  story  in  89 
stanzas,  in  imitation  of  him,  called  Beppo, 
(the  short  name  for  Giuseppe,  that  is,  the 
Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph,;  which  I  shall 
throw  you  into  the  balance  of  the  fourth 
Canto  to  help  you  round  to  your  money  ; 
but  you  perhaps  had  better  publish  it  anony- 
mously ;  but  this  we  will  see  to  by  and  by. 

"  In  the  notes  to  Canto  fourth,  Mr.  Hob- 
house  has  pointed  out  several  errors  of  Gib' 
ban.  You  may  depend  upon  H/s  research 
and  accuracy.  You  may  print  it  in  what 
shape  you  please. 

**  With  regard  to  a  fiiture  large  edition, 
you  may  print  all,  or  any  thing,  except 
*  Eng^h  Bards,'  to  the  republication  of  which 
at  no  time  will  I  consent.  I  would  not  re- 
print them  on  anv  consideration.  I  don't 
think  them  good  K>r  much,  even  in  point  of 
poetry  ;  and,  as  to  other  things,  you  are  to 
recollect  that  I  gave  up  the  publication  on 
account  of  the  Hollands,  and  1  do  not  think 
that  any  time  or  circumstances  can  neutral- 
ise the  suppression.  Add  to  which,  that, 
after  being  on  terms  with  almost  all  the  bards 
and  critics  of  the  day,  it  would  be  savage  at 
any  time,  but  worst  of  all  now,  to  revive  this 
foolish  lampoon. 

•*  The  reriew  of  Manfred  came  very  safely, 
and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  odd 
that  they  should  say  (that  is,  somebody  in  a 
magazine  whom  the  Edinburgh  controverts) 
that  it  was  taken  from  Marions  Faust,  which 
I  never  read  nor  saw.    An  American,  who 
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came  the  other  day  from  Germany,  told  Mr. 
Hobhouse  that  Manfred  was  taken  from 
Goethe's  Faust.  The  devil  may  take  both 
the  Faustuses,  German  and  English,  —  I 
have  taken  neither. 

*'  Will  you  send  to  Hanson,  and  say  that 
he  has  not  written  since  9Ui  September  ?  — 
at  least  I  have  had  no  letter  since,  to  my 
great  surprise. 

**  Will  you  desire  Messrs.  Morland  to  send 
out  whatever  additional  sums  have  or  may 
be  paid  in  credit  immediately  and  always  to 
theu*  Venice  correspondents?  It  is  two 
months  aeo  that  they  sent  me  out  an  addi- 
tional credit  for  one  thousand  pounds,  I  was 
very  ^ad  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  the 
devil  it  came  ;  for  I  can  only  make  out  500 
of  Hanson's  payment,  and  I  had  thought  the 
other  500  came  from  you ;  but  it  cud  not, 
it  seems,  as,  by  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  you 
have  only  just  paid  the  1230/.  balance. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  on  his  way  home  with 
the  assignments.  I  can  fix  no  time  for  the 
arrival  of  Canto  fourth,  which  depends  on 
the  journey  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  home  ;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  this  will  be  immediate. 
**  Yours  in  great  haste  and  very  truly, 

"B. 

**  P.  S.  —  Morlands  have  not  yet  written 
to  my  bankers  apprising  the  payment  of  your 
balances :  pray  desire  them  to  do  so. 

"Ask  them  about  the  previous  thousand 
—  of  which  I  know  500  came  from  Han- 
son's — and  make  out  the  other  500  —  that 
is,  whence  it  came." 


Lnmaei.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  KoTembcr  15. 1817. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  has  probably  returned  to 
England  by  this  time,  and  will  have  conveyed 
to  you  any  ddincs  you  may  wish  to  have  of 
us  and  ours.  I  have  come  back  to  Venice 
for  the  winter.  Mr.  Hobhouse  will  probably 
set  off*  in  December,  but  what  day  or  week 
I  know  not.  He  is  my  opposite  neighbour 
at  present. 

•*I  wrote  yesterday  in  some  perplexity, 
and  no  very  good  humour,  to  Mr.  Kmnaird, 
to  inform  me  about  Newstead  and  the  Han- 
sons, of  which  and  whom  I  hear  nothing 
since  his  departure  from  this  place,  except 
in  a  few  immtelligible  words  fi^om  an  unin- 
telligible woman. 

"I  am  as  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Polidori's 
accident  as  one  can  be  for  a  person  for 
whom  one  has  a  dislike,  and  something  of 
contempt.  A¥hen  he  sets  well  tell  me,  and 
how  he  gets  on  in  Sie  sick  line.  Pbor 
fellow !  how  came  he  to  fix  there  ? 
Bb 
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"  1  fear  the  Doctor's  skill  at  Norwich 
Will  hardly  salt  the  Doctor's  porridge. 

Methought  he  was  going  to  the  Brazils  to 
give  the  Portuguese  physic  (of  which  they 
are  fond  to  desperation)  with  the  Danish 
consul. 

"  Yoiu"  new  Canto  has  expanded  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  stanzas.  It  will 
be  long,  you  see ;  and  as  for  the  notes  by 
Hobhouse,  I  suspect  they  will  be  of  the  heroic 
size.  You  must  keep  Mr.  Hobhouse  in 
good  humour,  for  he  is  devilish  touchy  yet 
about  vour  Review  and  all  which  it  inherits, 
including  the  editor,  the  Admiralty,  and  its 
bookseller.  I  used  to  think  that  /  was  a 
good  deal  of  an  author  in  amour  propre  and 
noli  me  tangere ;  but  these  prose  fellows  are 
worst,  after  all,  about  their  little  comforts. 

"  Do  you  remember  my  mentioning,  some 
months  ago,  the  Marquis  Moncada  —  a 
Spaniard  of  distinction  and  fourscore  years, 
my  summer  neighbour  at  La  Mira  ?  Well, 
about  six  weeks  ago,  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
Venetian  girl  of  family,  and  no  fortune  or 
character ;  took  her  into  his  mansion ; 
quarrelled  with  all  his  former  friends  for 
giving  him  advice  (except  me  who  gave  him 
none),  and  installed  her  present  concubine 
and  future  wife  and  mistress  of  himself  and 
ftimiture.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  in  which 
she  demeaned  herself  as  ill  as  possible,  he 
found  out  a  correspondence  between  her 
and  some  former  keeper,  and  after  nearly 
strangling,  turned  her  out  of  the  house,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  keeping  part  of  the 
town,  and  with  a  prodigious  ^clat,  which  has 
occupied  all  the  canals  and  coffee-houses  in 
Vemce.  He  said  she  wanted  to  poison 
him  ;  and  she  sayft  —  God  knows  what ; 
but  between  them  they  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise.  I  know  a  little  of  both  the 
parties  :  Moncado  seemed  a  very  sensible 
old  man,  a  character  which  he  has  not  quite 
kept  up  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  woman 
is  rather  showy  than  pretty.  For  the 
honour  of  religion,  she  was  bred  in  a  con- 
vent ;  and  for  the  credit  of  Great  Britain, 
taught  by  an  Englishwoman. 

•*  Yours,  &C.'' 

LRTta  aOS.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  December  3. 1817. 
'*  A  Venetian  lady,  learned    and  some- 
what stricken  in  years,  having,  in  her  in- 
tervals of  love  and  devotion,  taken  upon 

1  ["  Scion  of  chleft  and  monarchs,  where  art  thoa  ? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grare  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majMtlc,  less  beloTed  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,  whUe  thy  heart  stiU  bled, 
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her  to  translate  the  Letters  and  write  the 
Life  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, — to 
which  undertaking  there  are  two  obstades^ 
firstly,  icnorance  of  English,  and,  secondly^ 
a  total  dearth  of  information  on  the  safctject 
of  her  projected  bio^phy,  —  has  applied  to 
me  for  facts  or  felsities  upon  this  promiff- 
ing  project.  Lady  Montague  lived  the  last 
twenty  or  more  years  of  her  life  in  or  near 
Venice,  I  believe  ;  but  here  they  know  nc^ 
thing,  and  remember  nothing,  for  the  story 
of  to-day  is  succeeded  by  the  scandal  or 
to-morrow;  and  the  wit,  and  beauty,  and 
gallantly,  which  might  render  your  country- 
woman notorious  in  her  own  country,  mitst 
have  been  here  no  great  distinction  —  be- 
cause the  first  is  in  no  request,  and  the 
two  latter  are  common  to  all  women,  or  at 
least  the  last  of  them.  If  you  can  therelbane 
tell  me  any  thing,  or  get  any  thing  tcdd,  of 
Lady  Wortley  Montague,  I  shall  take  it  as 
a  favour,  and  will  transfer  and  translate  it  to 
the  *Dama*  in  question.  And  Ij^j  yon 
besides  to  send  me,  by  some  quick  and  aafe 
voyager,  the  edition  m  her  Letters,  and  the 
stupid  Life,  by  Dr.  Dalaway,  published  by 
her  mx>ud  and  foolish  femily. 

"The  death  of  the  Princess  CSiarlotte 
has  been  a  shock  even  here,  and  must  have 
been  an  earthquake  at  home.  The  Couiier^s 
list  of  some  three  hundred  heirs  to  the 
crown  (including  the  house  of  Wirtemberg^ 
with  that  blackguard,  Paul,  of  disreputal£ 
memory,  whom  I  remember  seeing  at  variooa 
balls  during  the  visit  of  the  Muscovites^  &c. 
in  1814)  must  be  very  consolatory  to  aU 
true  li^es,  as  well  as  foreigners,  except 
Signor  Travis,  a  rich  Jew  merchant  of  tlus 
city,  who  complains  grievously  of  the  leogtli 
of  British  mourning,  which  has  coontnw 
manded  all  the  silks  which  he  was  on  the 
pouit  of  transmitting,  for  a  ^rear  to  coBie. 
The  death  of  this  poor  giri  is  mdancholy 
in  every  respect,  dying  at  twenty  or  so,  in 
childbed  —  of  a  6ay  too,  a  present  princess 
and  ftiture  queen,  and  just  as  she  bsgaa  to 
be  happy,  and  to  eqjoy  herself,  and  the  hopes 
which  she  inspired.  ^ 

*'  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  recoQect,  she  b 
the  first  royal  defiuct  in  childbed  upon  re- 
cord in  aur  history.  I  feel  sorry  in  every 
respect  —  for  the  loss  of  a  female  reign,  and 
a  woman  hitherto  harmless ;  and  all  the 
lost  rejoicings,  and  addresses,  and  drunken- 
ness, and  (Ssbursements,  of  John  Itall  on 
the  occasion. 

The  mother  of  a  moment,  o*er  thy  boy. 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever:  wUktfawAad 
The  prewnt  bapptueat  and  praaiaod  Jof 
Which  fiU'd  the  imperial  islet  to  ftiU  It  aeernM  to 
cloy.*'  ChOde  HaroU,  c  It.  it.  IfiS.] 
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**  The  Prince  will  marry  again,  after  di- 
vorcing his  wife,  and  Mr.  SouUiey  will  write 
an  el^  now,  and  an  ode  then ;  the  Quar- 
terly will  have  an  article  against  the  press, 
and  the  Edinburgh  an  article,  ha^  and  haff', 
aboot  reform  and  ndit  of  divorce;  the 
British  will  give  you  Dr.  Chalmers's  fUnend 
sermon  much  commended,  with  a  place  in  the 
stars  for  deceased  royalty ;  and  the  Morning 
Post  will  have  already  yelled  forth  its  '  syl- 
lables of  dolour.' 

**  Woe,  woe,  NeaUlny  I  ^  the  yoong  Neelllny  1 

"  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  heard  from 
you :  are  you  in  bad  humour  ?  I  suppose 
so.  I  have  been  so  myself,  and  it  is  your 
turn  now,  and  by  and  by  mine  will  come 
round  again.  **  Yoiu*8  truly, 

"B, 

**  P.  S.  —  Countess  Albrizzi,  come  back 
from  Paris,  has  brought  me  a  medal  of  him- 
self a  present  from  Denon  to  me,  and  a 
likeness,  to  the  death,  of  Mr.  Rogers  (be- 
longing to  her),  by  Denon  also.  I  never  saw 
so  good  a  portrait." 


LITT1S308.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  Venice,  December  15. 1817. 
**  I  should  have  thanked  you  before,  for 
^oor  favour  a  few  days  ago,  had  I  not  been 
m  the  intention  of  paying  my  respects,  per- 
sonallv,  this  evening,  from  which  I  am  de- 
terrecl  by  the  recollection  that  vou  will 
probably  be  at  the  Count  Gk>e8s's  this  even- 
ing, which  has  made  me  postpone  my  in- 
trusion. 

**  1  think  your  Elegy  a  remarkably  good 
one,  not  only  as  a  composition,  but  both  the 
politics  and  poetry  contain  a  &r  greater  por- 
tico of  truth  and  eenerosity  than  belongs  to 
the  times,  or  to  the  professors  of  these  op- 
posite pursuits,  whicn  usually  agree  only  m 
one  point,  as  extremes  meet.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  wished  me  to  retain  the 
cmy,  but  I  shall  retain  it  till  you  tell  me 
otherwise;  and  am  very  much  obliged  by 
the  perusal. 

*•  My  own  sentiments  on  Venice,  Ac,  such 
as  they  are,  I  had  already  thrown  into  verse 
last  summer,  in  the  frniith  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  now  in  preparation  for  the  press ; 
and  I  think  much  more  highly  of  them,  for 
being  in  coincidence  with  yours. 

"  Believe  me  yours,  &c.*' 


»  *•  Vide  your  letter.'* 

s  [A  Cbspel  Is  a  Bieetlng  oC  the  workmen  for  the 

porpoee   of  neklng  and  enforcing  bye-laws  for  the 

I  of  good  feUowdilp,  and  for  settling  any 


Lsmm  BM.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

•*  Venioe,  January  8. 181S. 
••  Hy  dear  Mr.  Murray, 
You're  in  a  damn'd  hurry 

To  set  up  this  ultimate  Canto ; 
But  (if  they  don*t  rob  us) 
YouOl  see  Mr.  Hobhouse 
Will  bring  H  safe  in  his  portmantean. 

**  For  the  Journal  you  hint  of. 
As  ready  to  print  oiT. 

No  doubt  you  do  rislit  to  commend  it ; 
But  as  yet  I  hare  writ  ofl; 
The  deril  a  bit  of 

Our'  Beppo;'  — when  Ci^rfed,  I'll  send  It. 

••  Then  you're  Sotheby's  Tour,— 
No  gnat  things,  to  be  sure. 

You  could  hardly  begin  with  a  less  work  { 
For  the  pompous  rascalUco, 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 

Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by  guess-work. 

"  You  can  make  any  loss  up 
With '  Spence  *  and  his  gossip, 

A  work  which  must  surely  succeed ; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  BplsUe-craft, 
With  the  new  •  F>tte'  of  WUstlecraft,' 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

'*  Then  you're  General  Gordon, 
Who  girded  his  sword  <m. 

To  serre  with  a  Muscorite  master. 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  so  owU^ 

They  thought  sharing  their  beards  a  disaster. 

**  For  the  man,  *  |wor  Md  sArtfwtf,*  > 
With  whom  you'd  conclude 

A  compact  without  more  delay. 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  Is 
Still  extant  in  Venice ; 

But  please,  sir,  to  menti<m  ffomr  fMy.'* 


Lima  805.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  January  19. 1818. 
**  I  send  you  the  Story  *  in  three  other 
separate  covers.  It  won't  do  for  your  Jour- 
nal, being  full  of  political  allusions.  PrirU 
alone,  wUhotU  name;  alter  nothing;  get  a 
scholar  to  see  that  the  ItaSan  phrases  are 
correctly  published,  (your'printmg,  by  the 
way,  always  makes  me  ill  with  its  eternal 
blunders,  which  are  incessant,)  and  God 
speed  you.  Hobhouse  left  Venice  a  fort- 
night ago,  saving  two  days.  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  or  from  him. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  He  has  the  whole  of  the  MSS. ;  so  put 
up  prayers  in  your  back  shop,  or  in  the 
printer's 'Chapel.' "3 


disputes  that  may  hare  arisen  among  themsehres.  The 
person  whose  daHf  it  is  to  call  such  meeting,  and 
who  usually  presldesb  Is  styled  **  The  Father  of  the 
Chapel."] 
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LITTIR  306.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Venice.  JaQoary  97. 1818. 

**  My  father  —  that  is,  my  Armenian  fa- 
ther, Padre  Pasquali  —  in  the  name  of  all 
the  other  fathers  of  our  Convent,  sends  you 
the  inclosed,  greeting. 

**  Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  the  trans- 
lators of  the  long-lost  and  lately-found  por- 
tions of  the  text  of  Eusebius  to  put  forth 
the  inclosed  prospectus,  of  which  I  send  six 
copies,  you  are  hereby  implored  to  obtain 
subscribers  in  the  two  Universities,  and 
among  the  learned,  and  the  unlearned  who 
would  unlearn  their  ignorance.  —  This  they 
(the  Convent)  request,  /request,  and  do  you 
request. 

*'  I  sent  you  Beppo  some  weeks  agone. 
You  must  pubUsh  it  alone ;  it  has  politics 
and  ferocity,  and  won*t  do  for  your  isthmus 
of  a  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse,  if  the  Alps  have  not 
broken  his  neck,  is,  or  ou^ht  to  be,  swim- 
ming with  my  commentanes  and  his  own 
coat  of  mail  in  his  teeth  and  right  hand,  in 
a  cork  jacket,  between  Calais  and  Dover. 

"  It  is  the  height  of  the  Carnival,  and  I 
am  in  the  extreme  and  agonies  of  a  new 
intrigue  with  I  don't  exactly  know  whom  or 
what,  except  that  she  is  insatiate  of  love,  and 
won't  take  money,  and  has  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  which  are  not  common  here, 
and  that  I  met  her  at  the  Masque,  and 
that  when  her  mask  b  off,  I  am  as  wise 
as  ever.  I  shall  make  what  I  can  of  the 
remainder  of  my  youth." 


Lbttsr  307.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*•  Venice,  Febnury  3. 1818. 

•*  Your  letter  of  December  8th  arrived 
but  this  day,  by  some  delay,  common  but 
inexplicable.  Your  domestic  calamity  is  very 
grievous,  and  I  feel  with  you  as  much  as  I 
dare  feel  at  all.  Throughout  life,  your  loss 
must  be  my  loss,  and  your  gain  my  gain  ; 
and,  though  my  heart  may  ebb,  there  will 
always  be  a  drop  for  you  among  the  dregs. 

^  1  know  how  to  feel  with  you,  because 
(selfishness  being  always  the  substratum  of 
our  damnable  clay)  I  am  quite  wrapt  up  in 
my  own  children.    Besides  my  little  legiti- 


1  This  poulbly  may  hare  been  the  tulOwt  of  the  Poem 
giren  in  p.  5. 

s  Having  seen  by  accident  the  pastage  in  one  of  hit 
letters  to  Mr.  Murray,  in  which  he  denounces,  as  fislse 
and  worthless,  the  poetical  system  on  which  the  greater 
nomber  of  his  ootemporarles,  as  wdl  as  lUmself,  founded 
their  rqitttation,  I  took  an  opportunity,  in  the  next  letter 
I  wrote  to  him,  of  Jesting  a  little  on  this  opinion,  and  liis 
motives  for  it.    It  was,  no  doubt  (I  ventured  to  say),  ex- 
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mate,  I  have  made  unto  myself  an 
since  (to  say  nothing  of  one  before '),  and  I 
look  forward  to  one  of  these  as  the  pillar  of 
mv  old  age,  supposing  that  I  ever  reach  — 
which  I  hope.  I  never  shall  — that  desolating 
period.  I  have  a  great  love  for  my  little 
Ada,  though  perhaps  she  may  torture  me 
like        *        *        *. 

*^  Your  offered  address  will  be  as  accent^ 
able  as  you  can  wish.  I  don't  much  care  what 
the  wretches  of  the  world  think  of  me  —  all 
tka^s  past.  But  I  care  a  good  deal  what 
you  thmk  of  me,  and,  so  say  what  you  like. 
You  kTiow  that  I  am  not  sullen  ;  and,  as  to 
being  savage,  such  things  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. However,  as  to  bdng  in  good 
humour  in  your  society,  there  is  no  great 
merit  in  that,  because  it  would  be  an  e^irt, 
or  an  insanity,  to  be  otherwise. 

**  I  don't  know  what  Murray  may  have 
been  saying  or  quotine.s  I  called  Crabbe 
and  Sam  the  fiithers  of  present  Poesy  ;  and 
said,  that  I  thought — except  them — aH  of 

*  us  youth '  were  on  a  wrong  tack.  Bat  I 
never  said  that  we  did  not  sail  welL  Our 
fame  will  be  hurt  by  admxration  and  imiaiiotu 
When  I  say  our,  I  mean  all  (Laker?  inctud- 
ed),  except  the  postscript  of  the  Augustans. 
The  next  generation  (from  the  quantity  and 
facility  of  imitation)  will  tumble  and  iMneak 
their  necks  off*  our  Pegasus,  who  runs  away 
with  us  ;  but  we  keep  the  saddle,  because  we 
broke  the  rascal  and  can  ride.  Bat  thoi^ 
easy  to  mount,  he  is  the  devil  to  guide  ;  and 
the  next  fellows  must  go  back  to  the  lidkig- 
school  and  the  manage,  and  learn  to  ride  the 

*  great  horse.' 

"  Talking  of  horses,  by  the  way,  I  hove 
transported  my  own,  fbur  in  number,  to  tlia 
Lido  (beadi  in  Engl^),  a  strip  of  some  tea 
miles  along  the  Adriatic,  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  city ;  so  that  I  not  only  get  a  row  in  ny 
ffondola,  but  a  spanking  gallop  of  some  miles 
daily  along  a  firm  and  solitary  beach,  from 
the  fortress  to  Malamocco,  the  which  con- 
tributes considerably  to  my  health  and  8|m- 
rits. 

"  I  have  hardly  had  a  wink  of  sleep  dik 
week  past.  We  are  in  the  agonies  of  the 
Carnival's  last  days,  and  I  must  be  op  all 
night  again,  as  well  as  to-morrow.  I  nacre 
had  some  curious  masking  adventures  tins 


ceUent  poU^  In  him,  who  had  made  tore  of  his  ovn  fas. 
mortally  in  tliis  style  of  writing,  that  to  throw  overtMsri 
all  us  poor  devils  who  wore  embarked  with  him.  Bm 
was,  in  fatX,  I  added,  behaving  towards  us  much  fa  tke 
manner  of  the  Methodist  preacher  who  said  to  Us  on*. 
gregation— **  You  may  think,  at  the  Last  Day,  to  g«(  fa 
heaven  by  iaytaig  lK>ld  on  my  skirts ;  bnt  inidieat  yoa  aB, 
for  I'll  wear  a  spencer.  111  wear  a  spcM3irl**_£Tkli 
preadier  was  the  Rer.  Rowland  HIU.] 
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Caniiyal ;  but,  as  they  are  not  vet  over,  I 
shall  not  say  on.  I  ynH  work  the  mine  of 
my  youth  to  the  last  veins  of  the  ore,  and 
then  —  good  night.  I  have  lived,  and  am 
content. 

**  Hobhouse  went  away  before  the  Carni- 
val b^an,  so  that  he  had  little  or  no  fim. 
Besides,  it  requires  some  time  to  be  tho- 
roughgoing with  the  Venetians  ;  but  of  all 
this  anon,  m  some  other  letter. 

**  I  must  dress  for  the  evening.  There  is 
an  opera  and  ridotto,  and  I  know  not  what, 
besides  balls ;  and  so,  ever  and  ever  yours, 

"B. 

"P.  S. — I  send  this  without  revision,  so 
excuse  errors.  I  delight  in  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  Lalla,  and  again  congratulate  you 
on  your  well-merited  success." 

Of  his  dailv  rides  on  the  Lido,  which  he 
mentions  in  this  letter,  the  following  account, 
hf  a  gentleman  who  Uved  a  good  deal  with 
hun  at  Venice,  will  be  found  not  a  little 
interesting :  — 

**  Almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  departure.  Lord  Byron  proposed  to 
me  to  accompany  him  in  his  ndes  on  the 
Lido.  One  of  the  lon^  narrow  islands  which 
separate  the  Lagune,  m  the  midst  of  which 
Venice  stands,  from  the  Adriatic,  is  more 
particularly  distinguished  by  this  name.  At 
one  extremi^  is  a  fortification,  which,  with 
the  Castle  of  St.  Andrea  on  an  island  on  the 
opposite  side,  defends  the  nearest  entrance 
to  the  city  from  the  sea.  Li  times  of  peace 
this  fortification  b  almost  dismantled,  and 
Lord  Byron  had  hired  here  of  the  Com- 
mandant an  unoccupied  stable,  where  he 
kept  his  horses.  The  distance  from  the 
city  was  not  very  considerable ;  it  was  much 
less  than  to  the  Terra  Firma,  and,  as  far  as  it 
went,  the  spot  was  not  ineligible  for  riding. 

"Every  day  that  the  weather  would 
permit  Lord  Byron  called  for  me  in  his 
ffondola,  and  we  found  the  horses  waiting 
for  us  outside  of  the  fort.  We  rode  as  far 
ua  we  could  along  the  sea-shore,  and  then 
on  a  kind  of  dyke,  or  embankment,  which 
has  been  raised  where  the  island  was  very 
narrow,  as  fiur  as  another  small  fort  about 
half  wav  between  the  principal  one  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  the  town  or 
village  of  Malamocco,  which  is  near  the  other 
extremity  of  the  island,  —  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  forts  beine  about  three  miles. 

**  On  the  land  side  ot  the  embankment, 
not  fiur  horn  the  smaller  fort,  was  a  boun- 
dary stone  which  probably  marked  some 
division  of  property,  —  all  the  side  of  the 
island  nearest  the  Lagune  being  divided  into 
gardens  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for 


the  Venetian  markets.  At  the  foot  of  this 
stone  Lord  Bvron  repeatedly  told  me  that  I 
should  cause  him  to  be  interred,  if  he  should 
die  in  Venice,  or  its  neighbourhood,  during 
m;^  residence  there;  and  he  appeared  to 
tmnk,  as  he  was  not  a  Catholic,  mat,  on  the 
part  of  the  ^vemment,  there  could  be  no 
obstacle  to  ms  interment  in  an  unhallowed 
spot  of  ground  by  the  sea-side.  At  all 
events,  I  was  to  overcome  whatever  diffi- 
culties might  be  raised  on  this  account.  I 
was,  bv  no  means,  he  repeatedly  told  me,  to 
allow  (us  body  to  be  removed  to  England, 
nor  permit  any  of  his  fiunily  to  interfere  with 
his  mneral. 

*'  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
these  rides  on  the  Lido  were  to  me.  We 
were  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
crossing  the  water,  during  which  his  conver- 
sation was  always  most  amusing  and  inter- 
esting. Sometimes  he  would  bring  with  him 
any  new  book  he  had  received,  and  read  to 
me  the  passages  which  most  struck  him. 
Often  he  would  repeat  to  me  whole  stanzas 
of  the  poems  he  was  engaged  in  writing,  as 
he  had  composed  them  on  the  preceding 
evening ;  and  this  was  the  more  interesting 
to  me,  because  I  could  frequently  trace  in 
them  some  idea  which  he  had  started  in  our 
conversation  of  the  preceding  day,  or  some 
remark,  the  efiect  of  which  he  had  been 
evidently  trying  upon  me.  Occasionally, 
too,  he  spoke  of  his  own  affidrs,  making  me 
repeat  all  I  had  heard  with  regard  to  him, 
and  desiring  that  I  would  not  spare  him,  but 
let  him  know  the  worst  that  was  said." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

1818. 

VENICE.  —  THE  SEXAGENARIAN.  —  PORSON 
AT  CAMBRIDGE.  —  ITALIAN  TRANSLATION 
OPMANFRED  PURCHASED  AND  SUPPRESSED. 
—  LETTERS  TO  HOPPNER,  MOORE,  AND 
MURRAY.  —  VATHEK.  —  JUNIUS.  —  MIL- 
MAN*S  FAZIO.  —  PICTURE  OF  VENETIAN 
SOCIETY.  —  BERNI.  —  RHYMING  EPISTLE 
TO  MURRAY.  —  LADY  M.  W.  HONTAGUE*S 
LETTERS.  —  CAVALIER  SERVENTE.  —  SO- 
THEBY.  —  PORTRAIT  OF  LEIGH  HUNT.  — 
FOX  AND  SHERIDAN. — NEW  LIAISON. — 
STORY  OF  THE  FORNARINA.— COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  DON  JUAN. 

LirrsR  30S.  TO  HR.  HURRAY. 

*'  Venice,  Feb.  20. 1818. 

"  I  HAVE  to  thank  Mr.  Croker  for  the  ar- 
rival, and  you  for  the  contents,  of  the  parcel 
Bb  3 
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which  came  last  week,  much  quicker  than 
any  before,  owing  to  Mr.  Crokers  kind 
attention,  and  the  official  exterior  of  the 
bags ;  and  all  safe,  excq)t  much  friction 
amongst  the  magnesia,  of  which  only  two 
bottles  came  enture  ;  but  it  is  all  yery  well, 
and  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you. 

'*  The  books  I  have  raid,  or  rather  am 
reading.  Pray,  who  may  be  the  Sexa- 
genarian*, whose  gossip  is  very  amusing? 
Many  ofbis  sketches  I  recognise,  particularly 
GKfford,  Mackintosh,  Drummond,  Dutens, 
H.  Walpole,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Opie,  &c,  with 
the  Scotts,  Loughborough,  ana  most  of  the 
divines  and  lawyers,  brides  a  few  shorter 
hints  of  authors,  and  a  few  lines  about  a 
certain  '  noble  au^or,*  characterised  as  malig- 
nant and  sceptical^,  according  to  the  good 
old  story, '  as  it  was  in  the  begmning,  is  now, 
but  not  always  shall  be  :'  do  you  know  such 
a  person.  Master  Murray  ?  eh  ? — And  pray, 
of  the  booksellers,  which  be  youf  the  dry, 
the  dirty,  the  honest,  the  opulent,  the  finical, 
the  splendid,  or  the  coxcomb  bookseller? 
Stap  my  vitals,  but  the  author  grows  scui^ 
rilous  in  his  grand  climacteric ! 

"  I  remember  to  have  seen  Porson  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  hall  of  our  college,  and 
in  private  parties,  but  not  fi'equently :  and  I 
never  can  recollect  him  except  as  drunk  or 
brutal,  and  generally  both  :  I  mean  in  an 
evening,  for  in  the  hall  he  dined  at  the 
Dean's  table,  and  I  at  the  Vice-master's,  so 
that  I  was  not  near  him ;  and  he  then  and 
there  appeared  sober  in  his  demeanour,  nor 
did  I  ever  hear  of  excess  or  outrage  on  his 
part  m  public, — commons,  collie,  or  chapel ; 
but  I  have  seen  him  in  a  private  party  of 
undergraduates,  many  of  them  fi-esh  men 
and  strangers,  take  up  a  poker  to  one  of 
them,  and  heard  him  use  language  as  black- 
guard as  his  action.  I  have  seen  Sheridan 
drunk,  too,  with  all  the  world ;  but  his  in- 
toxication was  that  of  Bacchus,  and  Por- 


1  [**  The  Sexagenarian,  or  RecoUecUoni  of  a  Literary 
Life,*'  tboogh  a  posthumous  publication,  was  printed 
under  the  inspection  of  Its  author,  the  Rev.  WHUam  Beloe, 
translator  of  Herodotus,  <me  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
British  Critic,  and  author  of  "  Anecdotes  of  Literature 
and  Scarce  Books/'  *c.  &c.    He  died  in  18170 

*  [**  Neither  would  I  have  you  ask  the  moble  autkor. 
Him,  I  mean,  who  is  certainly  possessed  of  great  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  a  peculiar  turn  for  a  certain  line  of 
poetry ;  but  whose  bad  passioas  so  perpetually  insinuate 
themselves  in  every  thing  which  he  writes,  that  ^  ** 
hardly  possible  to  escape  the  iqiury  of  his  venom,  and 
scarcely  worth  while  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross." 
—  SenwrnorAm,  vol.  U.  p.  298.] 

»  [For  a  review  of  her  «*  France,"  see  Qmart.  Rep. 
vol.  xvIL  p.  960.] 

<  [**  It  is  perhapsas  bitter  a  critique  as  ever  was  written, 
and  enough  to  make  sad  work  for  Dr.  Morgan,  both  as  a 
husband,  and  an  apodiecary— unleM  she  should  say,  as 
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son's  that  of  Silenus.  Of  all  the  diigiiBtiDg 
brutes,  sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Por- 
son was  the  most  bestial,  as  &r  as  the  few 
times  that  I  saw  him  went,  which  wett 
only  at  William  Bankes's  (the  I>fubian  db- 
coverer's)  rooms.  I  saw  him  once  go  away 
in  a  rage,  because  nobody  knew  the  name 
of  the  '  Cobbler  of  Messina,'  insulting  their 
ignorance  with  the  most  vukar  terms  of 
reprobation.  He  was  tolerated  in  this  state 
amongst  the  voung  men  for  his  talents,  as 
the  Turks  think  a  madman  insjnred,  and 
bear  with  him.  He  used  to  recite,  or  rather 
vomit,  pafes  of  all  languages,  and  could  hic- 
cup Greek  like  a  Helot ;  and  certainly  Sparta 
never  shocked  her  children  with  a  grosser 
exhibition  than  this  man's  intoxication. 

**  I  perceive,  in  the  book  you  sent  me,  a 
long  account  of  him,  which  b  verv  savage.  I 
cannot  judge,  as  I  never  saw  him  sober, 
except  in  kail  or  combination-room ;  and 
then  I  was  never  near  enou^  to  hear,  and 
hardly  to  see  him.  Of  his  drunken  deport- 
ment I  can  be  sure,  because  I  saw  iL 

"  With  the  Reviews  I  have  been  nmcfa 
entertained.  It  requires  to  be  as  fiu*  from 
England  as  I  am  to  relish  a  periodical  p»Der 
properiy :  it  is  like  soda-water  in  an  Italian 
summer.  But  what  cruel  woA  voa  make 
with  Lady  Morgan  !  ^  You  should  recollect 
that  she  is  a  woman ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
thev  are  now  and  then  very  provoking : 
still,  as  authoresses,  they  can  do  no  great 
harm ;  and  I  think  it  a  pity  so  much  good 
invective  should  have  been  laid  out  upoo 
her,  when  there  is  such  a  fine  field  of  us 
Jacobin  gentiemen  for  you  to  work  upon.^ 

"  1  heard  fi'om  Moore  lately,  and  was 
sorry  to  be  made  aware  of  his  domestic  loss. 
Thus  it  is — '  medio  de  fbnte  leporum' — m 
the  acm^  of  his  fame  and  of  his  haj^ineas 
comes  a  drawback  as  usuaL 

**  Mr.  Hoppner,  whom  I  saw  this  moniii^ 
has  been  made  the  fiither  of  a  vety  fineboy.^ 


Pope  did  of  s<HDe  attack  iqMQ  him,  *  that  it  is  as 
her  as  a  dose  of  hartshorn.'  **  ^  MS.} 

ft  On  the  birth  of  this  child,  who  was  chrlstaoed 
WiUiam  Bisio,  Lord  Byron  wrote  the  four 
Ifaies,  which  are  hi  no  other  respect  remarkable 
they  were  thought  worthy  of  being  metikally 
into  no  leu  than  ten  diArent  languages ;  nam  sly, 
Latin,  Italian  (also  in  the  Venetian  dialect), 
French,  Spanish,  lUyrian,  Hdvew,  ArmeiiiMib  «&  S»> 
maritan:  — 

**  His  (kther*s  sense,  his  mother's  grMt 
In  him,  I  hope,  will  always  flt  so; 
With  (stni  to  keep  him  In  good  oim) 
The  health  and  appeClta  of  RJasa** 

The  orighial  lines,  with  the  diflbrantvcniaoa  jastaMn- 
tioned,  were  printed,  in  a  small  neat  Tolnme  (which  bow 
lies  before  me),  in  the  seminary  oT  Padua.  tS«a  Wm*9, 
p.Wl.1       ^ 
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— liodier  and  child  doing  yery  wdl  indeed. 
By  this  time  Hobhouse  should  be  with 
yon,  «Qd  abo  certain  packets,  letters,  ^.  of 
mine,  sent  since  his  departure. — lam  not  at 
all  wdl  in  health  within  this  last  eiffht  days, 
My  remembrances  to  Oifibrd  and  aU  friends. 
"  Yours,  &c. 

"B. 

•*  P.S. — In  the  course  of  a  month  or  two, 
Hanson  will  have  probably  to  send  off  a 
clerk  with  conveyances  to  sign  (Newstead 
being  sold  in  November  last  ror  ninety-four 
thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds),  in 
which  case  I  supplicate  supplies  of  articles 
as  usual,  for  which  desire  Mr.  Kinnaird  to 
settle  from  funds  in  their  bank,  and  deduct 
from  my  account  with  him. 

**  P.  S. — To-morrow  night  I  am  goinf  to 
I  see  *  Otello,'  an  opera  from  our  *  Othdlo,' 
and  one  of  Rossini  s  best,  it  is  said.  It  will 
be  curious  to  see  in  Venice  the  Venetian 
stoiy  itself  represented,  besides  to  disco- 
ver what  they  will  make  of  Shakspeare  in 


h       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

<*  Venioe,  February  S8. 1818. 
•*  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Our  Mend,  il  Conte  M.,  liirew  me 
into  a  cold  sweat  last  night,  bv  telling  me  of 
a  menaced  version  of  Manfred  (Venetian,  I 
hope,  to  complete  the  thing)  by  some  Italian, 
wlfo  had  sent  it  to  you  for  correction,  which 
is  the  reason  whv  I  take  the  liberty  of 
troubling  you  on  the  subject.  If  you  hwe 
any  means  of  communication  with  the  man, 
would  you  permit  me  to  convey  to  him  the 
o£fer  of  any  price  he  may  obtain  or  think  to 
obtain  for  his  project,  provided  he  will  throw 
his  translation  into  tne  fire*,  and  promise 
not  to  undertake  any  other  of  that  or  any 
other  of  my  things :  I  will  send  his  money 
iounediately  on  tms  condition. 

"  As  I  did  not  write  to  the  Italians,  nor 
Jbr  the  Italians,  nor  of  the  Italians,  (except 
in  a  poem  not  yet  published,  where  I  have 
said  all  the  good  I  Know  or  do  not  know  of 
them,  and  none  of  the  harm,)  I  confess  I 
wish  that  they  would  let  me  alone,  and  not 
draff  me  into  their  arena  as  one  of  the 
gladiators,  in  a  siUy  contest  which  I  neither 

>  Hsrlng  Mcertained  that  the  utmoat  thli  tranalator 
ooald  expect  to  make  bjhif  manuscript  wat  two  hundred 
fraaci,  Lwd  Bjroo  oilbred  him  that  ram,  if  he  would  de- 
■tflt  flrom  puUlshing.  The  Italian,  howerer,  held  out  for 
mofe ;  oor  could  he  be  brou^  to  term*,  till  it  wat  inti- 
mated to  liim  pretty  plainly  firom  Lord  Byron  that,  ihould 
the  publication  be  penitted  in,  he  would  horsewhip  liim 
the  rtrj  first  time  they  met.  Being  but  little  inclined  to 
ioflbr  martyrdom  in  the  cause,  the  translator  accepted  the 
two  hoDdred  francs,  and  deUrered  up  his  manuscript,  en- 
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understand  nor  have  ever  interfered  with, 
havinff  kept  clear  of  all  their  literary  parties, 
both  here  and  at  Mian,  and  elsewhere.  — 
I  came  into  Italy  to  feel  the  climate  and 
be  quiet,  if  possible.  Mossi's  translation  I 
would  have  prevented,  if  I  had  known  it, 
or  could  have  done  so ;  and  I  trust  that  I 
shall  yet  be  in  time  to  stop  this  new  gentle- 
man, of  whom  I  heard  yesterday  for  the  first 
time.  He  will  only  hurt  himself^  and  do 
no  good  to  his  party,  for  in  party  die  whole 
thing  originates.  Our  modes  of  thinking 
and  vmting  are  so  unutterably  different,  that 
I  can  conceive  no  greater  absurdity  than  at- 
tempting to  make  any  approach  between 
the  English  and  Italian  poetry  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  I  like  the  people  very  much,  and 
their  literature  very  much,  but  I  am  not  the 
least  ambitious  of  bdng  the  subject  of  their 
discussions  literary  and  personal  (which  ap- 
pear to  be  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  countries)  ;  and  if  you  can 
aid  me  in  impeding  this  publication,  you  will 
add  to  much  kindness  already  received  firom 
you  by  yours 

«  Ever  and  truly, 

•*  Byron. 

*'  P.  S. — How  is  the  son,  and  mamma  ? 
Well,  I  dare  say." 

Lnru  SIO.       TO  MR.  ROOBRS. 

•*  Venice,  March  8. 1818. 

**  I  have  not,  as  you  say,  '  taken  to  wife 
the  Adriatic.'  I  heard  of  Moore's  loss  frx>m 
himself  in  a  letter  which  was  delayed  upon 
the  road  three  months.  I  was  sincerely  sorry 
for  it,  but  in  such  cases  what  are  words? 

"  The  villa  you  speak .  of  is  one  at  Este, 
which  Mr.  Hoppner  (Consul-general  here) 
has  transferred  to  me.  I  have  taken  it  for 
two  years  as  a  place  of  ville^giatura.  The 
situation  is  very  beautiful,  mdeed,  among 
the  Euganean  hills,  and  the  house  very  fair. 
The  vines  are  luxuriant  to  a  sreat  degree, 
and  all  the  firuits  of  the  earth  fU>undant.  It 
is  close  to  the  old  castle  of  the  Estes,  or 
Guelphs,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Arqua, 
which  I  have  visited  twice,  and  hope  to  visit 
often. 

''Last  summer  (except  an  excursion  to 


tering  at  the  same  time  intoa  written  engagement  never 
to  translate  any  other  of  the  noble  poet's  works. 

Of  the  qualifications  of  this  person  as  a  translator  of 
English  poetry,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  dilB- 
culty  he  found  himself  under  respecting  the  meaning  of  a 
line  in  the  Incantation  in  Manfred,  — "  And  the  wisp  on 
the  morass,"  —  which  he  requested  of  Mr.  Hoppner  to 
expound  to  him,  not  haTingbeen  able  to  find  in  the  dic- 
tionaries to  which  he  had  access  any  other  signification 
of  the  word  "  wisp  **  tlian  **  a  bundle  of  straw." 

Bb  4 
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Home)  I  passed  upon  the  Brenta.  In  Ve- 
nice I  winter,  transporting  my  horses  to  the 
Lido,  bordering  the  Adriatic  (where  the  fort 
is),  so  that  I  ^et  a  gallop  of  some  miles  daily 
along  the  stnp  of  beach  which  reaches  to 
Malamocco,  when  in  health ;  but  within 
these  few  weeks  I  have  been  unwell.  At 
present  I  am  getting  better.  The  Camiyal 
was  short,  but  a  good  one.  I  don*t  go  out 
much,  except  during  the  time  of  masques  ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  conversazioni, 
where  I  go  reeularly,  just  to  keep  up  the 
system,  as  I  had  letters  to  their  givers,  and 
they  are  particular  on  such  points  ;  and  now 
and  then,  though  very  rarely,  to  the  Go- 
vernor's. 

"  It  is  a  very  good  place  for  women.  I 
like  the  dialect  and  their  manner  very  much. 
There  is  a  ruuvetS  about  them  which  is  very 
winning,  and  the  romance  of  the  place  is  a 
mighty  a4junct ;  the  bel  sangue  is  not,  how- 
ever, now  amongst  the  dame  or  higher  orders  ; 
but  all  under  ifauaoU,  or  kerchiefe  (a  white 
kind  of  veil  which  the  lower  orders  wear 
upon  their  heads)  ;  —  the  vetta  zeTidale,  or 
old  national  female  costume,  is  no  more. 
The  city,  however,  is  decaying  daily,  and 
does  not  gain  in  population.  However,  I 
prefer  it  to  any  other  in  Italy;  and  here 
have  I  pitched  my  staff,  and  here  do  I  pur- 
pose to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  my  life, 
unless  events,  connected  with  business  not 
to  be  transacted  out  of  England,  compel  me 
to  return  for  that  purpose ;  otherwise  I  have 
few  regrets,  and  no  desves  to  visit  it  again 
for  its  own  sake.  I  shall  probably  be 
obliged  to  do  so,  to  sign  papers  tor  my  afiairs, 
and  a  proxy  for  the  Whigs,  and  to  see  Mr. 
Waite,  for  I  can't  find  a  good  dentist  here, 
and  every  two  or  three  years  one  ought  to 
consult  one.  About  seemg  my  children,  I 
must  take  my  chance.  One  I  shall  have 
sent  here ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
the  legitimate  one,  when  God  pleases,  which 
he  perhaps  will  some  day  or  other.    As  for 


1  A  condnuatioii  of  Vathek,  bj  the  author  of  that 
▼eiy  ttrikinK  and  powerftil  production.  The  **  Tales  ** 
of  which  this  unpublished  sequel  consists  are,  I  under- 
stand, those  supposed  to  have  been  related  by  the  Princes 
IntheHaUofEbUs. 

>  [See  Mr.  Taylor's  **  Idenditf  of  Junius  with  a  dis- 
tinguished  living  Character  established,"  and  a  reWew 
of  it  In  the  Bdhiburgh  Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  94.  The 
reviewer  (Lord  Brougham)  says,  "  That  this  work 
proves  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  be  Junius,  we  wiU  not 
affirm  ;  but  tliis  we  can  safely  assert,  that  it  accumulates 
such  amass  of  circumstantial  evidence,  as  renders  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  believe  he  is  not ;  and  that,  if  so  many 
coincidences  shall  be  found  to  have  misled  us  in  this 
case,  our  (kith  in  all  conclusions  drawn  from  proofs  of  a 
similar  kind  may  henceforth  be  shaken.  All  the  evidence 
which  can  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  Junius'sLetters 
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my  mathematical  *  *  *,  I  am  as  well  without 
her. 

"  Your  account  of  your  visit  to  FonthiU 
is  very  strildng :  could  you  beg  of  kirn  forme 
a  copy  in  MS.  of  the  remaining  Tales  f  ■  I 
think  I  deserve  them,  as  a  strenuooa  and 
public  admirer  of  the  first  one.  I  will  re- 
turn it  when  read,  and  make  no  ill  use  of  the 
copy,  if  granted.  Murray  would  send  me 
out  any  Siing  safely.  If  ever  I  return  to 
England,  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  die 
author,  with  his  permission.  In  the  mean 
time,  you  could  not  oblige  me  more  than  bv 
obtaining  me  the  perusal  I  request,  in  Fren^ 
or  Endish, — alPs  one  fiir  that,  thougjh  I 
prefer  Italian  to  either.  I  have  a  French  copy 
of  Vathek  which  I  bou^t  at  Lausanne.  I  can 
read  French  with  great  pleasure  and  fadlity, 
though  I  neither  speak  nor  write  it.  Now 
Itahmi  I  can  speak  with  some  fluency,  and 
write  sufficiently  for  my  purposes,  but  I  donit 
like  their  modem  prose  at  all ;  it  is  very 
heavy,  and  so  different  from  MachiaveDL 

"  They  say  Francis  is  Junius ;  —  I  think 
it  looks  like  it.<  I  remember  meeting  him 
at  Earl  Grey's  at  dinner. '  Has  not  he 
lately  married  a  young  woman  ?  and  was  not 
he  Madame  Talleyrand's  cavaBere  servemte  in 
India  years  ago  ? 

"  I  read  my  death  in  the  papers,  which 
was  not  true.  I  see  they  are  marrying  the 
remaining  singleness  of  the  royal  fimiily. 
They  have  brought  out  Fazio*  with  great 
and  deserved  success  at  Covent  Garden: 
that's  a  good  si^.  I  tried,  during  the  di- 
rectory, to  have  It  done  at  Drury  Lane,  but 
was  overruled.  If  jrou  think  of  coming  into 
this  country,  you  will  let  me  know  periiaps 
beforehand.  I  suppose  Moore  won't  move^ 
Rose  is  here.  I  saw  him-  the  other  m^t  at 
Madame  Albrizzi's :  he  talks  of  retummg  in 
May.  My  love  to  the  Hollands. 

"  Ever,  &C, 

"  P.  S. — They  have  been  cnid^ing  OtheQo 
into  an  opera  (Otello,  by  Rossim)  i  the  mu- 


and  sir  PhUip's  Life  and  Writings  pofaiU  him  Ofut  as 
the  author :  there  is  no  drcumstanoe  wbkli  does  not 
tally  with  this  conclusion,  and  no  difflcolty  vfaldi  k  does 
not  explain.**] 

3  [In  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Journal  for  1817.  there 
is  the  following  entry:**  Decs.  Dined  with  Junios.  Ha 
wife  is  a  woman  of  informed  mind  and  agreeable  penoo. 
The  Tigorous  hatreds  which  seem  to  keep  Francis  aUre 
were  very  amusing.  When  we  talked  of  Pitt  goiog  damm 
to  Cambridge,  he  said  *he  b  gone  ilmrer  now.*  Oar 
erening  was  merry." — At  the  age  of  teteOty-ttmar  Sir 
Philip  married  Emma,  daughter  of  the  Rer.  H.  Waddna, 
prebendary  of  York  and  SoathwelL  He  died  In  Deeea- 
bcr  1818,  in  his  serenty-dghth  year.] 

*  [The  production  of  the  Rer.  Henry  Hart  Mnman.  of 
Braxen  Nose  College,  Oxford,  now  Prebendary  of  WmC- 
minster^ 
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ac  good,  but  lugubrious ;  but  as  for  the 
wor^  all  the  r^  scenes  with  lago  cut 
out,  and  the  greatest  nonsense  instead  ;  the 
handkerchief  turned  into  a  btUet-douXf  and 
the  first  singer  would  not  black  his  face, 
lor  some  exquisite  reasons  assigned  in  the 
preface.  Singing,  dresses,  and  music  very 
good." 

LCTTO  31 1 .       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  VflnlCQ,  March  16. 1818. 
<«  My  dear  Tom, 

**  Since  my  last,  which  I  hope  that  you 
haye  received,  I  have  had  a  letter  fi*om  our 
firiend  SamueL  He  talks  of  Italy  this  sum- 
mer—  won't  you  come  with  him?  I  don't 
know  whether  you  would  like  our  Italian 
way  of  life  or  not. 

^  They  are  an  odd  people.  The  other 
day  I  was  telling  a  girl,  'You  must  not  come 
to-morrow,  because  Margueritta  is  coming 
at  such  at  a  time,' — {they  are  both  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  great  black 
eyes  and  fine  figures — fit  to  breed  gladiators 
m>m — and  I  mui  some  difficulty  to  prevent 
a  battle  upon  a  rencontre  once  before,)  — 
'unless  you  promise  to  be  fiiends,  and' — 
the  answer  was  an  interruption,  by  a  declar- 
ation of  war  against  the  other,  which  she 
said  would  be  a  *  Guerra  di  Candia.'  Is  it 
not  odd,  that  the  lower  order  of  Venetians 
should  still  allude  proverbially  to  that  famous 
contest,  so  glorious  and  so  fiital  to  the  Re- 
public? 

"  They  have  singular  expressions,  like  all 
the  Italians.  For  example,  '  Viscere' — as 
we  should  say,  *  My  love,'  or  '  My  heart,'  as 
an  expression  of  tenderness.  Also, '  I  would 
go  for  you  into  the  midst  of  a  hundred 
kmvei* — *  Maxza  ben,*  excessive  attachment, 
— literally,  *  I  wish  you  well  even  to  killmg.' 
Then  they  say  (instead  of  our  way,  *l5o 
you  think  I  would  do  you  such  harm  ?')  'Do 
you  think  I  would  astastmate  you  in  such  a 
manner?' — *  Tempo  perfido*  bad  weather ; 
'  Strade  perfide*  bad  roads, — with  a  thou- 
sand other  allusions  and  metaphors,  taken 
firom  the  state  of  society  and  habits  in  the 
middle  ages. 

*'  I  am  not  so  sure  about  mazza,  whether  it 
don't  mean  nuufo,  L  e.  a  great  deal,  a  nuus, 
instead  of  the  interpretation  I  have  given  it. 
But  of  the  other  phrases  I  am  sure. 

"Three  o'  th'  clock  — Imust  *to  bed,  to 

1  [**  The  Court  of  Beuti,  fredjr  translated  from  the 
AnfanaU  ParlanU  of  Casti,  try  William  Stewart  Rose," 
See  Oman.  Jtev.  toI.  xxl.  p.  486.] 

'  There  follows.  In  this  place,  amongothermatter,  a  long 
string  of  verses  in  various  metres,  to  the  amount  of  alxrat 
dxty  linei,  so  ftOl  of  light  gaietj  and  humour  that  it  is 
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bed,  to  bed,'  as  mother  S  *  *  [Siddons],  that 
tragical  ^end  of  the  mathematical  #  #  *, 
says. 

•*  Have  you  ever  seen — I  forset  what  or 
whom  —  no  matter.  They  tell  me  Lady 
Melbourne  is  very  unwell.  I  shall  be  so 
sorry.  She  was  my  greatest  yn^mi,  of  the 
feminine  gender :  —  when  I  say  '  friend,'  I 
mean  not  mistress,  for  thafs  the  antipode. 
Tell  me  all  about  you  and  every  body — how 
Sam  is  —  how  you  like  your  neighbours,  the 
Marquis  and  MEurchesa,  &c.  &c, 

"  Ever,  Ac." 

Lbttib  ai3.       TO  BfR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venke,  Marrh  25. 1818. 

**  I  have  your  letter,  with  the  account  of 

'Beppo,'  for  which  I  sent  you  four  new 

stanzas  a  fortnight  ago,  in  case  you  print,  or 

reprint. 

**  Croker's  is  a  |ood  guess ;  but  the  style  is 
not  English,  it  is  Italian; — Bemi  is  the 
original  of  alL  Whistlecrafl  was  mt/  imme- 
diate model!  Rose's  '  Animali'  ^  I  never  saw 
till  a  few  davs  ago,  —  they  are  excellent. 
But  (as  I  said  above)  Benu  is  the  father  of 
that  kind  of  writing,  -which,  I  think,  suits 
our  language,  too,  very  well ;  —  we  shall  see 
by  the  experiment.  If  it  does,  I  shall  send 
you  a  volume  in  a  year  or  two,  for  I  know 
the  Italian  way  of  life  well,  and  in  time  may 
know  it  ^et  better ;  and  as  for  the  verse  and 
the  passions,  I  have  them  still  in  tolerable 


vigour. 

''  If  you  think  that  it  will  do  you  and  the 
work,  or  works,  any  good,  you  may  put  my 
name  to  it ;  but  first  contult  the  knowing  ones. 
It  will,  at  anv  rate,  show  them  that  I  can 
write  cheerfully,  and  repel  the  charge  of 
monotony  and  mannerism.  Yours,  ^c." 


LnmaiS.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••Venice,  April  11. 1818. 

"  Will  you  send  me  by  letter,  packet,  or 
parcel,  half  a  dozen  of  the  coloured  prints 
from  Holmes's  miniature  (the  latter  done 
shortly  before  I  left  your  country,  and  the 
prints  about  a  year  ago)  ?  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you,  as  some  people  here  have  asked  me 
for  the  like.  It  is  a  picture  of  my  upright 
self  done  for  Scrope  B.  Davies,  Esq.  > 

"  Why  have  you  not  sent  me  an  answer, 
and  list  of  subscribers  to  the  translation  of 


with  some  reluctance  I  suppress  them.  Thej  might, 
however,  have  the  efllKt  of  giving  pain  in  quarters  where 
even  the  author  himself  would  not  have  deliberately  in- 
iUcted  it ;  —  from  a  pen  like  his,  touches  maj  be  wounds, 
and  without  being  actually  intended  as  such. 
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the  Annenian  Eusebius  f  of  which  I  sent 
you  printed  copies  of  the  prospectus  (in 
French)  two  moons  ago.  Ha?e  you  had 
the  letter  ?  —  I  shall  send  you  another :  — 
you  must  not  n^lect  my  Armenians.  Tooth- 
powder,  magnesia,  tincture  of  myrrh,  tooth- 
brushes, dis^ylon  plaster,  Peruvian  bark, 
are  my  personal  demands. 

**  Strahan,  Tonioii,  Llntot  of  the  timet, 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes, 
For  thee  the  bard  iq>  Plndus  dimbs, 

My  Murray,*' ftc  Ac.  1 


LITTBB314. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


«•  Venice,  AprlL  13. 1818. 

<*  This  letter  will  be  delivered  by  Sig- 
nor  Gioe.  Bata.  Missiaglia,  proprietor  of  the 
Apollo  library,  and  the  prmcipal  pubb'sher 
and  bookseller  now  in  Venice.  He  sets  out 
for  London  with  a  view  to  business  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  English  booksellers  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  for  your 
mutual  advantage  that  1  furnish  him  with  this 
letter  of  introduction  to  you.  If  you  can  be 
of  use  to  him,  either  by  recommendation  to 
others,  or  by  an3r  personal  attention  on  your 
own  part,  you  will  oblige  him  and  gratifyr  me. 
You  may  also  perhaps  both  be  able  to  derive 
advantage,  or  establish  some  mode  of  literary 
communication,  pleasing  to  the  public,  and 
beneficial  to  one  another. 

**  At  any  rate,  be  civil  to  him  for  my  sake, 
as  well  as  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  pub- 
lishers and  authors,  now  and  to  come  for 
evermore. 

**  With  him  I  also  consign  a  0reat  number 
of  MS.  letters  written  in  En^h,  French, 
and  Italian,  by  various  English  established 
in  Italy  during  the  last  century : — the  names 
of  the  writers,  Lord  Hervey,  Lady  M.  W. 
Montage  (hers  are  but  few — some  billets- 
doux  m  French  to  Algarotti,  and  one 
letter  in  English-Italian,  and  all  sorts  of  jar- 
gon, to  the  same).  Gray,  the  poet  (one 
letter).  Mason  two  or  three,  Gkurick,  lK>rd 
Chatham,  David  Hume,  and  many  of  lesser 
note,  ^  all  addressed  to  Count  Al^ottL 
Out  of  these,  I  think,  with  discretion,  an 
amusing  miscellaneous  volume  of  letters 
might  be  extracted,  provided  Israeli  or  some 


1  See  Works,  p.  S70. 

s  Among  Lord  Byron's  papers,  1  find  some  verses  ad- 
dressed to  him,  about  this  time,  by  Mr.  W.  Rose,  with 
the  following  note  annexed  to  them :  -. "  These  Tersei 
were  sent  to  me  by  W.  S.  Rose,  from  Abaro,  in  the  spring 
of  1818.  They  are  good  and  true ;  and  Rose  Is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  one  of  the  few  English  who  understand  /taijy, 
without  which  Italian  is  nothing.*'  The  verses  begin 
thus:.- 

*  Byron*,  whUe  you  make  gay  whatcirde  fits  ye. 
Bandy  Venetian  slang  with  the  Benate, 


other  eood  editor  were  disposed  to  under- 
take the  selection,  and  pre&ce,  and  a  few 
notes,  &c. 

'*  Ilie  proprietor  of  these  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  Dr,  ^^^ —agreat  name  in  Italy,  — 
and  if  you  are  disposed  to  publish,  it  will  be 
for  his  oenrfity  and  it  is  to  and  for  him  that  you 
will  name  a  price,  if  you  take  upon  you  the 
work,  /would  edile  it  myself  but  am  too 
&T  off,  and  too  lazy  to  undertake  it ;  but  I 
wish  that  it  could  be  done.  The  letters  of 
Lord  Hervey,  in  Mr.  Rose's  ^  opinion  and 
mine,  are  good ;  and  the  short  French  love 
letters  cerbamfy  are  Lady  M.  W.  Montague's 
—  the  FreruA  not  good,  but  the  sentinaents 
beautiful.  Gray's  letter  good ;  and  Maaoa*s 
tolerable.  The  whole  correspondence  must 
be  well  weeded  ;  but  this  being  done,  a  small 
and  pretty  popular  volume  might  be  made 
of  it.  —  lliere  are  many  ministers'  letters 
— Gray,  the  ambassador  at  Naples,  Hoirace 
Mann,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  of  animaL 

**  1  thought  of  a  prefisure,  defending  Lord 
Hervey  against  Pope's  attack,  but  Pope  — 
quoad  Pope,  the  poet — against  the  worid,  in 
the  uqjustifiable  attempts  begun  by  Warton 
and  carried  on  to  and  at  this  day  by  the  new 
school  of  critics  and  scribblers,  who  think 
themselves  poets  because  they  do  noi  write 
like  Pope.  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
cursed  humbug  and  bad  taste ;  your  wbc^ 
generation  are  not  worth  a  canto  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  on  Man, 
or  the  Dundad,  or  *  any  thing  that  is  his.'  — 
But  it  is  three  in  the  matin,  and  I  must  go  to 
bed.  Yours  alwajrs,  &c.* 


Lbttbr  sift. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


*«  VenSoe,  AprR  17.  Itlft. 

**  A  few  days  ago,  I  wrote  to  you  a  letter, 
requesting  you  to  desire  Hanson  to  desire 
his  messenger  to  come  on  from  Geneva  to 
Venice,  because  I  won't  go  fit>m  Venice  to 
Geneva ;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  meft- 
senger  may  be  damned,  with  him  who  nua- 
sent  him.    Pray  reiterate  my  reouest. 

"With  the  proofs  returned,  I  sent  two 
additional  stanzas  for  Canto  fourth:  did 
they  arrive  ? 

"  Your  Monthly  reviewer  has  made  a  n^ 
take  :  OnoBere^  alone,  is  well  enough  ;  hot 


Or  play  at  company  with  the  Albriasi, 
The  self-pleased  pedant,  and  patridan  crooc^ 
Grimanis.  Mocenigos,  Balbis,  Riui, 
Compassionate  our  cmel  case,  — alone* 
Our  pleasure  an  academy  of  frogs. 
Who  nightly  serenade  us  from  the  bogs.**  *e.  Ac 
[Sea  BTnoBOAiMu} 


hare  kmnted  out  a  preeedent  fcr  thto 


-       I  lUiTO  mill 

monious  address. 
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'  CavaBer^  ieneiUe*  has  always  the  e  mute  in 
conversatioii,  and  omitted  in  writing ;  so 
that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  metre;  and 
pray  let  Griffiths  know  this,  with  my  compli- 
ments. I  humbly  coi\jecture  that  1  know  as 
much  of  Italian  society  and  language  as  any 
of  his  people ;  but,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  I  asked,  at  the  Countess  Benzona's 
last  ni^t,  the  question  of  more  than  one 
person  in  the  (mce,  and  of  these  '  cavalieri 
senrenti'  (in  the  plural,  recollect)  I  found 
that  they  a]l  accorded  in  pronouncing  for 
'  cavalier  senrenti  in  the  singular  number. 
I  wish  Mr.  Hodcson  (or  whoever  Griffiths* 
scribbler  may  be}  would  not  talk  of  what  he 
don't  understand.  Such  fdlows  are  not  fit  to 
be  intrusted  with  Italian,  even  in  a  ouotation. 

**  Did  you  receive  two  additional  stanzas, 
to  be  inserted  towards  the  dose  of  Canto 
fourth  ?  Respond,  that  (if  not)  they  may  be 
sent. 

"  Ten  Mr.  Hobhouseand  Mr.  Hanson  that 
they  may  as  well  expect  Geneva  to  come 
to  me,  as  that  I  should  go  to  G^eva.  The 
messenger  may  go  on  or  return,  as  he 
pleases ;  I  won't  stir :  and  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  piece  of  sin^;ular  absurdity  in  those  who 
know  me  imagining  that  I  should  ; — not  to 
say  mahce,  in  attempting  unnecessary  torture. 
U,  on  the  occasion,  my  interests  should 
suffer,  it  is  thdr  neglect  that  is  to  blame  ; 
and  they  may  all  be  d— d  together. 

'^  It  is  ten  o'clock,  and  time  to  dress. 

"  Yours,  &c" 

Lrtbs  816.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  April  as.  1818. 

**  The  time  is  past  in  which  I  could  feel 
for  the  dead, — or  I  should  feel  for  the  death 
of  Lady  Melbourne,  the  best,  and  kindest, 
and  ablest  female  I  ever  knew,  old  or  young. 
But  *  I  have  supped  full  of  horrors,'  and 
events  of  this  kind  leave  only  a  kind  of  numb- 
ness worse  than  pain, — like  a  violent  blow 
on  the  elbow,  or  the  head.  There  is  one 
link  less  between  England  and  myself. 

**  Now  to  business.  I  presented  you  with 
"Beppo,  as  part  of  the  contract  for  Canto 
fourth,  —  considering  the  price  you  are  to 
pay  for  the  same,  and  intending  it  to  eke 
you  out  in  case  of  public  caprice  or  my  own 
poetical  failure.  If  you  choose  to  suppress 
It  entirely,  at  Mr.  Sothd>y'8  suggestion,  ^ou 
may  do  as  you  please.  But  recollect  it  is 
not  to  be  published  in  a  garbled  or  mutilated 
state.  I  reserve  to  my  friends  and  myself 
the  right  of  correcting  the  press  ; — if  the 
publication  continue,  it  is  to  continue  in  its 
present  form. 

**  As  Mr.  Sotheby  says  that  he  did  not 
-write  this  letter,  &c,  I  am  ready  to  believe 


(^ 


him  ;  but  for  the  firmness  of  my  former  per- 
suasion, I  refer  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  can 
inform  you  how  sincerely  I  erred  on  this 
point  He  has  also  the  note  —  or,  at  least, 
had  it,  for  I  gave  it  to  him  with  my  verbal 
comments  thereupon.  As  to  *  Beppo,'  Jl  will 
not  alter  or  suppress  a  syllable  for  any  man's 
pleasure  but  my  own. 

'*  You  may  tell  them  this ;  and  add,  that 
nothing  but  force  or  necessity  shall  stir  me 
one  step  towards  places  to  which  they  would 
wring  me. 

'*  u  your  literary  matters  prosper,  let  me 
know.  If  'Beppo '  pleases,  you  shall  have 
more  in  a  year  or  two  in  the  same  mood. 
And  so  *  Good  morrow  to  you,  good  Master 
Lieutenant'  Yours,  ^c." 


Lbttbr  317.       TO  BiR.  MOORE. 

**  PaIssso  Mooenlgo,  Caul  Grande, 
Venioe,  Jane  1. 1818. 

**  Your  letter  is  almost  the  only  news,  as 
yet,  of  Canto  fourth,  and  it  has  by  no  means 
settled  its  fate,— at  least,  does  not  tell  me 
how  the  *  Poeshie '  has  been  received  by  the 
public  But,  I  suspect,  no  great  things, — 
firstly,  fi*om  Murray s  'horrid  stillness  ;'  se- 
con(Uy,  fi'om  what  you  say  about  the  stanzas 
running  into  each  other  ^  which  I  take  not 
to  be  1/ourSf  but  a  notion  you  have  been 
dinned  with  among  the  Blues.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  terza  rima  of  the  Italians,  which 
always  runs  on  and  in,  may  have  led  me  into 
experiments,  and  carelessness  into  conceit — 
or  conceit  into  carelessness — in  either  of 
which  events  failure  will  be  probable,  and 
my  fair  woman,  '  supeme,'  end  in  a  fish  ^  ; 
so  tliat  Childe  Harold  will  be  like  the  mer- 
maid, my  family  crest,  with  the  fourth  Canto 
for  a  tful  thereunto.  I  won't  quarrel  with 
the  public,  however,  for  the  '  Bulgars '  are 
generally  right ;  and  if  I  miss  now,  I  may 
hit  another  time : — and  so,  the  'gods  give 
us  joy.* 

"You  like  Beppo,  thafs  right.  I  have 
not  had  the  Fudges  yet,  but  live  in  hopes. 
I  need  not  say  that  your  successes  are  mme. 
By  the  way,  Lydia  White  is  here,  and  has 
just  borrowed  my  copy  of  '  Lalla  Rookh.' 

**  Hunt's  letter  is  probabljr  the  exact  piece 
of  vulgar  coxcombry  you  might  expect  fi'om 
his  situation.  He  is  a  good  man,  with  some 
poetical  elements  in  his  chaos  ;  but  spoilt  by 
the  Christ-Church  Hospital  and  a  Sunday 


i  I  had'said,  1  think.  In  m/ letter  to  bim,  that  thii 
practice  of  carnring  one  ttania  into  another  was  **  some- 
thing Ulte  taking  on  horiee  another  itage  without  bait* 
ing." 

s  V*  Dealnat  in  piacem  moUer  ibnnoM  lupeme."— 

HOR.] 
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newspaper, — to  say  nothing  of  the  Surrey 

giol,  which  conceited  him  into  a  martyr, 
ut  he  is  a  good  man.  When  I  saw  *  Ri- 
mini* in  MS.,  I  told  him  that  I  deemed  it 
good  poetry  at  bottom,  disfigured  only  by  a 
strange  style.  His  answer  was,  that  his 
style  was  a  sjrstem,  or  vpon  syttem,  or  some 
such  cant ;  and,  when  a  man  talks  of  system, 
his  case  is  hopeless :  so  I  said  no  more  to 
him,  and  very  liltle  to  any  one  else. 

**  He  believes  his  trash  o(  vulgar  phrases 
tortured  into  compound  barbarisms  to  he  old 
English ;  and  we  may  say  of  it  as  Aimwell 
says  of  Captain  Gibbet* s  regiment,  when  the 
Captain  calls  it  an  '  old  corps,'  —  *  the  oldest 
in  Europe,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  uniform.' 
He  sent  out  his  *  r  ouage '  by  Fercy  Shelley 

*  *  *,  and,  of  all  the  ineffable  Centaurs  that 
were  ever  beeotten  by  Self4ove  upon  a 
Night-mare,  I  wink  this  monstrous  Sagittary 
the  moist  prodigious.  He  (Leigh  H.)  is  an 
honest  charlatan,  who  has  persuaded  himself 
into  a  belief  of  his  own  impostures,  and  talks 
Punch  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart,  taking 
himself  (as  poor  Fitzgerald  said  of  Aim  self  in 
the  Morning  Post)  for  Fates  in  both  senses,  or 
nonsenses,  of  the  word.  Did  you  look  at  the 
translations  of  his  own  which  he  prefers  to 
Pope  and  Cowper,  and  says  so  ?  i — Did  you 
read  his  skimble-skamble  about  Wordsworth 
being  at  the  head  of  his  own  prqfession  >,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  followed  it  ?  I  thought 
that  poetry  was  an  or/,  or  an  attribute,  and 
not  a  profession:  —  but  be  it  one,  is  that 

♦  ♦♦«♦«  at  the  head  oiy>ur  profession 
in  your  eyes  ?  Fll  be  curst  if  he  is  of  mine, 
or  ever  sfiall  be.  He  is  the  only  one  of  us 
(but  of  us  he  is  not)  whose  coronation  I 
would  oppose.  Let  them  take  Scott,  Camp- 
bell, Crabbe,  or  you,  or  me,  or  any  of  the 
living,  and  throne  him ; — but  not  this  new 
Jacob  Behmen,  this  ♦#♦♦♦♦  whose 
pride  mi^t  have  kept  him  true,  even  had 
nis  principles  turned  as  perverted  as  his  sop- 
duant  poetry. 

**  But  Logh  Hunt  is  a  good  man,  and  a 
good  father — see  his  Odes  to  all  the  Masters 
Hunt ;  —  a  good  husband  —  see  his  Sonnet 
to  Mrs.  Hunt ;  —  a  good  friend  —  see  his 
Epistles  to  different  people  ;  —  and  a  great 
coxcomb  and  a  very  vulw  person  in  every 
thing  about  him.  But  £at*8  not  his  fault, 
but  of  drcumstaoces.s 

1  ['*  Mf  transUtioas  from  Homer  are  an  experiment 
how  fu  I  conld  gire  the  taiteUlgent  reader,  who  it  no 
scholar,  a  itronger  tense  of  the  natural  energy  of  the 
original,  than  hat  jret  been  ftimlthed  htm.  Cowper't 
poetical  vigour  wat  ipoQed  bj  the  OTer-flriglditf  of  hit 
constitution;  and  Pope,  in  that  elegant  mlttake  fai  two 


*'  I  do  not  know  any  good  model  fiir  a 
life  of  Sheridan  but  tnat  o^  Savage,  Re- 
collect, however,  that  the  life  of  sudi  a  man 
may  be  made  fiur  more  amusing  than  if  he 
had  been  a  WDberforce ;  —  and  this  with^ 
out  offending  the  living,  or  insulting  the 
dead.  The  Whigs  abuse  him ;  however, 
he  never  lefl  them,  and  such  blunderers 
deserve  neither  credit  nor  compassion. — 
As  for  his  creditors,  —  remember,  Sheridan 
never  had  a  shilling,  and  was  thrown,  with 
great  powers  and  passions,  into  the  thick  of 
the  world,  and  placed  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
success,  with  no  other  external  means  to 
support  him  in  his  elevation.  Did  Fox  ♦  •  ♦ 
pay  his  debts? — or  did  Sheridan  take  a  sub- 
scription ?  Was  the  ♦  ♦'s  drunkenness  more 
excusable  than  his  ?  Were  his  intrigues  more 
notorious  than  those  of  all  his  contempora- 
ries? and  is  his  memory  to  be  blasted,  and 
theirs  respected  ?  Don't  let  yourself  be  led 
away  by  clamour,  but  compare  him  with  the 
coahtioner  Fox,  and  the  pensioner  Buii^e, 
as  a  man  of  principle,  and  with  ten  hundred 
thousand  in  personal  views,  and  with  none 
in  talent,  for  he  beat  them  all  out  and  omL 
Without  means,  without  connexion,  without 
character,  (which  miffht  be  &lse  at  first, 
and  make  him  mad  a^erwards  firom  de^>e- 
ration,)  he  beat  them  all,  in  all  he  ever 
attempted.  But  alas,  poor  human  nature ! 
Good  night  —  or  rather,  morning.  It  is 
four,  and  the  dawn  gleams  over  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  unshadows  the  Rialto.  I  must 
to  bed;  up  all  night  —  but,  as  George 
Philpot  says,  '  it's  hfe,  though,  damme,  it's 
life  !^  Ever  yours,  B. 


oak  of  hit  original  Into  smooth  little  toys,"  Ac.  tkc, 
—  iiMrt'ti'btti^p.tl.] 
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"Excuse  errors  —  no  time  for 
The  post  goes  out  at  noon,  and  I  shan't  be 
up  tnen.  I  will  write  again  soon  about 
your  plan  for  a  publication." 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  poiod 
which  tms  last  series  of  letters  comprises, 
he  had  continued  to  occupy  the  same 
lodgings  in  an  extremely  narrow  street 
called  the  Spezieria,  at  the  house  of  the 
linendraper,  to  whose  lady  he  devoted 
so  mucn  of  his  thoughts.  That  he  was, 
for  the  time,  attached  to  this  person, — 
as  fieur  as  a  passion  so  transient  can  de- 
serve the  name  of  attachment,  —  is  evident 


*  [**  Wordsworth  b  generally  felt, 
prq^UMion,  to  be  at  the  hMd  of  it.'*— A.  p.  14.] 

s  I  had,  to  ilrst  transcribing  the  above  letter  for  the 
press,  omitted  the  whole  of  this  caustic,  and.  prrhapa. 
OTer-seTere  character  of  Bfr.  Hunt ;  but  the  toot  of  that 
gentleman's  book  baring,  as  for  as  hlms^is  c 


volumes  octavo,  called  Homer's  Iliad,  turns  the  Dodo-     released  me  ttom  all  those  scruples  whkfa  prompted  th» 


suppression,  I  have  ocmsidaredmyidf  at  libir^lonaean» 
the  passage. 
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fix>m  his  whole  conduct.  The  language  of 
his  letters  shows  sufficiently  how  much  the 
novelty  of  this  foreign  tie  had  caught  his 
fancy ;  and  to  the  \^etians,  among  whom 
such  arrangements  are  mere  matters  of 
course,  the  assiduity  with  which  he  attended 
his  Signora  to  the  theatre,  and  the  ridottos, 
was  a  subject  of  much  amusement.  It  was 
with  difficulty,  indeed,  that  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  absent  himself  from  her  so 
long  as  to  admit  of  that  hasty  visit  to  the 
Immortal  City,  out  of  which  one  of  his  own 
noblest  titles  to  immortality  sprung;  and 
having,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  drunk 
in  more  inspiration  from  all  he  saw  than, 
in  a  less  excited  state,  possibly,  he  mi^t 
have  imbibed  in  years,  he  again  hurried 
back,  without  extending  his  journey  to 
Naples,  —  having  written  to  the  fair  Mari- 
anna  to  meet  him  at  some  distance  £rom 
Venice. 

Besides  some  seasonable  acts  of  liberality 
to  the  husband,  who  had,  it  seems,  failed  in 
trade,  he  also  presented  to  the  lady  herself 
a  handsome  set  of  diamonds  ;  and  there  is 
an  anecdote  related  in  reference  to  this  gif^, 
which  shows  the  exceeding  easiness  and 
forbearance  of  his  disposition  towards  those 
who  had  acouired  any  hold  on  his  heart. 
A  casket,  which  was  for  sale,  being  one  day 
offered  to  him,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
on  discovering  them  to  be  the  same  jeweb 
which  he  had,  not  long  before,  presented  to 
his  fair  fevourite,  and  which  had,  by  some  un- 
romantic  means,  found  their  way  back  into 
the  market.  Without  enquiring,  however, 
any  further  into  the  circumstances,  he  gene- 
rously repurchased  the  casket,  and  presented 
it  to  the  lady  once  more,  good-humouredly 
tanng  her  with  the  very  little  estimation  in 
which,  aa  it  appeared,  she  held  his  presents. 


>  [Of  tbit  Count  Gritti.  a  celebrated  poet  and  hu- 
morist,  Mveral  amudng  anecdotes  are  told  by  Mr.  Rom: 
e.  g.  **  HaTing  arrived  at  Vlcenca,  for  the  purpoie  of 
taking  the  Recoaro  waters,  knowing  the  proyerbial  cu- 
riosity of  the  natives,  and  observing  the  general  hubbub 
excited  bj  his  presence,  he  retired  into  a  cofibc-house, 
called  for  pen,  inli,  and  paper,  wrote  down  an  account  in 
verse  of  his  *  birth,  parentage,  and  education,'  and  left  it 
fbr  the  infinrmation  of  the  curious  impertinenU  of  the 


**  NobOi,  dttadini,  e  mercadantl, 
Uomini,  donne,  popol  di  Vicenza, 
Che  interrogate  cavalleri  e  fknti 
Per  aver  de'  miei,  fatti  ctmoscenia, 
E  mi  adocchlate  il  da  dietro  e'i  d'avanti 
Per  pesarmi  in  sostanxa  e  in  apparenxa, 
Eocovi  tutto  cid  che  mi  risguarda  I 
E  andate  a  leCto,  perchd  I'ora  d  Urda. 

**  n  mio  nome  h  Francesco,  tMat  Checco, 
Son  Gritti  di  ftmiglia  e  in  linea  torta 
Scendo  da  quell*  Andrea  fH  doge  e  becco, 
n  di  cui  flglio  s'adoperb  alia  Porta. 


To  whatever  extent  this  unsentimental 
incident  may  have  had  a  share  in  dispelling 
the  romance  of  his  passion,  it  is  certain  that, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  first  twelvemonth, 
he  began  to  find  his  lodgings  in  the  Spezieria 
inconvenient,  and  accordin^y  entered  into 
treaty  with  Count  Gritti  >  for  his  palace  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  —  engaging  to  give  for  it 
what  is  considered,  I  believe,  a  lar^  xent  in 
Venice,  200  louis  a  year.  On  finding,  how- 
ever, that,  in  the  counterpart  of  the  lease 
l^rought  for  his  signature,  a  new  clause 
had  been  introduced,  prohibiting  him  not 
only  from  underletting  the  house,  in  case 
he  should  leave  Venice,  but  from  even  al- 
lowing any  of  his  own  friends  to  occupy  it 
during  his  occasional  absence,  he  declined 
closing  on  such  terms  ;  and  resenting  so 
material  a  departure  from  the  originid  en- 
gagement, declared  in  society,  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  give  the  same  rent, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  exorbitant,  for 
any  other  palace  in  Venice,  however  infe- 
rior, in  all  respects,  to  Count  Gritti's.  Afler 
such  an  announcement,  he  was  not  likely  to 
remain  long  unhoused ;  and  the  Countess 
Mocenigo  having  offered  him  one  of  her 
three  palazzi,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  he  re- 
moved to  this  house  in  the  summer  of  the 
present  year,  and  continued  to  occupy  it 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Venice. 

Highly  censurable,  in  point  of  moralitv 
and  decorum,  as  was  his  course  of  me 
while  under  the  roof  of  Madame  Segati,  it 
was  ^with  pain  I  am  forced  to  confess)  ve- 
nial m  comparison  with  the  strange,  head- 
long career  of  licence  to  which,  when  weaned 
fi*om  that  connexion,  he  so  unrestrainedly 
and,  it  mav  be  added,  defvingly  abandoned 
himself.  Of  the  state  of  his  mind  on  leav- 
ing England  1  have  ab*eady  endeavoured  to 


Sono  magro  pooo  meno  d*ano  steoco. 
La  fronte  ho  calva  e  la  veduta  corta, 
L*anno  aflferrami  il  cul*  quarantunesimo, 
Ed  ho  meco  la  fede  del  battesimo." 

**  Boor,  burgher,  baron,  bom  of  better  root, 
Vicentines  all,  (to  make  a  general  clearance,) 
Who  stand  and  stare,  and  question  horse  and  foot 
Of  me  and  my  afikirs,  In  hopes  to  bear  hence 
Some  iisg-end  of  a  tale  or  foolish  bruit  — 
You  who  would  sift  me,  substance  and  q>pearance. 
Have  whatsoe'er  concerns  mj  style  and  state. 
And  get  to  bed,  good  people ;  for  it's  late  I 

"  Francisco  christen*d,  Gritti  bom  and  suckled 
I  am  descended,  in  a  twisted  sort, 
From  that  fam'd  Andrea,  sometime  doge  and  cuckold. 
Whose  son  so  stoutly  stirr'd  him  at  the  Port. 
Tm  lean  as  Pharaoh's  kine,  in  wedlock  buckled. 
But  chlldleu  ;  therewithal  am  bald,  and  short 
Of  sight — not  one  and  forty  —  if  you  doubt  me, 
I've  my  baptismal  register  about  me." 

Letters  flrom  Italu,  vol. !.  p.  90S.] 
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LIFE  OP  LORD  BYRON. 


1818. 


oonyey  some  idea,  and,  among  the  feelings 
that  went  to  make  up  that  self-centred 
spirit  of  resistance  whicn  he  then  opposed 
to  his  &te,  was  an  indignant  scorn  of  his 
own  countrymen  for  the  wrongs  he  thought 
they  had  done  him.  For  a  time,  the  kindly 
sentiments  which  he  still  harboured  towarcu 
Lady  Byron,  and  a  sort  of  vague  hope, 
perhaps,  that  all  would  yet  come  right 
again,  kept  his  mind  in  a  mood  somewhat 
more  softened  and  docile,  as  well  as  suffi- 
ciently under  the  influence  of  English  opinion 
to  prevent  his  breaking  out  into  such  open 
refcHsllion  against  it,  as  he  unluckily  did 
afterwards. 

By  the  Mure  of  the  attempted  mediation 
with  Lady  Byron,  his  last  Imk  with  home 
was  severed ;  while,  notwithstanding  the 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  life  which  he  had  led 
at  Geneva,  there  was  as  yet,  he  found,  no 
cessation  of  the  slanderous  warfare  against 
his  character ;  — the  same  busy  and  misre- 
presenting spirit  which  had  tracked  his  every 
step  at  home  having,  with  no  less  malicious 
watchfulness,  dogged  him  into  exile.  To 
this  persuasion,  for  which  he  had  but  too 
much  pounds,  was  added  all  that  an  imagin- 
ation hke  his  could  lend  to  truth, — all  uiat 
he  was  left  to  interpret,  in  his  own  way,  of 
the  absent  and  the  silent,— till,  at  length, 
arming  himself  against  fancied  enemies  and 
wrongs,  and,  with  the  condition  (as  it 
seemed  to  him)  of  an  outlaw,  assuming  also 
the  desperation,  he  resolved,  as  his  country- 
men would  not  do  justice  to  the  better  parts 
of  his  nature,  to  have,  at  least,  the  perverse 
satis&ction  of  braving  and  shocking  them 
with  the  worst.    It  is  to  this  feeling,  I  am 

*  The  foUowlng  mre  extracts  from  m  letter  of  SheUef^t 
to  a  friend  at  this  time :  ^ 

**  Venice,  Augatt,  1818. 

•*  We  came  from  Podoa  hither  in  a  gondola ;  and  the 
gondolier,  among  other  things,  without  anjr  liint  on  our 
part,  began  talking  of  Lord  Byron.  He  said  he  was  a 
*  a  GioTanetto  Inglese,*  with  a  *  nome  straragante,*  who 
lired  Terjr  luxuriouslf,  and  spent  great  sums  of  money. 

"  At  three  o'clock  I  called  on  Lord  Byron.  He  was 
delighted  to  see  me,  and  oar  first  conversation  of  coarse 
consisted  in  the  olitlect  of  our  Tisit.  He  took  me  in  his 
gondola,  across  the  Laguna,  to  a  long,  strandy  sand, 
which  defends  Venice  frx>m  the  Adriatic.  When  we  dis- 
embarked, we  found  his  horses  waiting  for  us,  and  we 
rode  along  the  sands,  talking.  Our  conyersation  con- 
sisted in  histories  of  his  own  wounded  feelings,  and 
questions  as  to  my  aHUrs,  with  great  professions  of 
flriendship  and  regard  for  me.  He  said  that  if  he  bad 
been  in  Bn^and,  at  the  time  of  the  Chancery  aflkir,  he 
would  haTO  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  hare  prevented 
such  a  decision.  He  talked  of  literary  matters,— his 
foqrth  canto,  which  he  says  is  very  good,  and  indeed 
repeated  some  stansas,  of  great  energy,  to  me.  When 
we  returned  to  his  palace,  which  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nifloent  in  Veoioe,'*  ftc  Ac 
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convinced,  far  more  than  to  any  depraved 
taste  for  such  a  course  of  Ufe,  that  the 
extravagances  to  which  he  now,  for  a  short 
time,  gave  loose,  are  to  be  attributed.  The 
exciting  effect,  indeed,  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
istence while  it  lasted,  both  upon  his  spirits 
and  his  genius,  —  so  like  what,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  was  always  produced  in  him  by  a 
state  of  contest  and  defiance, — showed  how 
much  of  this  latter  feeling  must  have  been 
mixed  with  his  excesses.  The  altered  cha- 
racter too  of  his  letters  in  this  respect 
cannot  fail,  I  dunk,  to  be  remarked  by  the 
reader, — there  being,  with  an  evident  in- 
crease of  intellectual  vigour,  a  tone  of  vio- 
lence and  bravado  bresidng  out  in  them 
continually,  which  marks  i&  hi^  pkcfa  c£ 
re-action  to  which  he  had  now  wound  up 
his  temper. 

In  feet,  so  far  firom  the  powers  of  his 
intellect  bdng  at  all  weakened  or  cfiasi- 
pated  by  these  irregularities,  he  was,  perhaps, 
at  no  time  of  his  life,  so  actively  in  the  foil 
possession  of  all  its  energies ;  andhis  friend 
Shelley,  who  went  to  Venice,  at  this  period, 
to  see  him  >,  used  to  say,  that  aU  ne  ob- 
served of  the  workings  of  Byron's  nitnd, 
during  his  visit,  gave  mm  a  fiir  higher  idem 
of  its  powers  than  he  had  ever  befime  en- 
tertained. It  was,  indeed,  dien  that  SheDey 
sketched  out,  and  chieflj  wrote,  his  poem  of 
"  Julian  and  Maddak),"  m  the  latter  of  which 
personages  he  has  so  picturesquely  shadowed 
forth  his  noble  fiiend  <  ;  and  the  allusions  to 
**  the  Swan  of  Albion,  *  in  his  "  lines  writ- 
ten among  the  Euganean  £GIls,*  were  also, 
I  understand,  the  result  of  the  same 
of  admiration  and  enthusiasm. 


s  In  the  prefisce  also  to  this  poem,  under  tfie  fiotltloas 
name  of  Count  Maddalo,  the  Ibllowing  Inst  and  iMUi« 
portrait  of  Lord  Byron  b  drawn :  — 

*'  He  is  a  person  of  the  most  coosumiuate  tenias.  aad 
capable,  if  he  would  direct  his  energies  to  such  «■  end. 
of  becoming  the  redeemerof  his  degraded  country.  BoL 
it  is  his  weakness  to  be  proud :  he  derives,  tnm  a  com- 
parison of  his  own  extraordinary  mind  with  the  dwaiSsh 
intellects  that  surround  him,  an  intense  appreliensiQo  oT 
Uie  nothingness  of  human  life.  His  pasflims  and  hk 
powers  are  incomparably  greater  than  those  of  other 
men,  and  histead  of  the  latter  having  been  enplorad  ia 
curbing  the  former,  they  have  mutually  lent  each  other 
strength.  His  ambition  preys  upon  itself  far  want  ef 
obiects  which  It  can  consider  worthy  of  ezertioa.  I  saf 
that  Maddalo  is  proud,  because  I  can  And  no  oOer  ward 
to  express  the  concentred  and  impatient  feelfags  which 
consume  him;  but  it  is  on  his  own  hopes  and  afltaccioM 
only  that  he  seems  to  trample,  for  in  sodal  Ufe  ao  hoaia 
being  can  be  more  gentle,  patient,  and  unaasmaiag  thasi 
Maddalo.  He  Is  cheerflil,  ftank,  and  witty,  ffis  more 
serious  conversation  is  a  sort  of  intoxicatiop.  He  has 
travelled  much ;  and  there  is  an  ineTpffossible  chana  la 
his  relation  of  his  adventures  In  dIftrcaieoaBtrlBa.'*-. 
[See  BYaoNUMA.] 
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MARGARITA  COGNI. 


SSS 


In  speaking  'of  the  Venetian  women,  in 
one  of  the  preceding  letters,  Lord  Byron,  it 
nviU  be  recollected,  remarks,  that  the  beauty 
for  which  they  were  once  so  celebrated  is 
no  longer  now  to  be  fomid  among  the 
"  Dame,"  or  higher  orders,  but  all  under  the 
"fezzioU,"  or  Kerchiefs,  of  the  lower.  It 
was,  unluckily,  among  these  latter  specimens 
of  the  **  bel  sangue,**  of  Venice  that  he  now, 
by.  a  suddenness  of  descent  in  the  scale  of 
refinement,  for  which  nothing  but  the  present 
wayward  state  of  his  mind  can  account, 
chose  to  select  the  companions  of  his  dis- 
engaged hours ;  —  and  an  additional  proof 
that,  in  this  short,  daring  career  of  libertinism, 
he  was  but  desperately  seeking  relief  for  a 
wronged  and  mortified  spirit,  and 

**  What  to  us  seem'd  guilt  might  be  but  woe/*  — 

is  that,  more  than  once,  of  an  erening,  when 
his  house  has  been  in  the  possession  of  such 
visitants,  he  has  been  known  to  hurry  away 
in  his  gondola,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of 
the  ni^t  upon  the  water,  as  if  hating  to 
return  to  his  home.  It  is,  indeed,  certain, 
that  to  this  least  defensible  portion  of  his 
whole  life  he  vlways  looked  back,  during 
the  short  remainder  of  it,  with  painftil  sel£ 
reproach;  and  among  the  causes  of  the 
detestadon  which  he  aflerwards  felt  for 
Venice,  this  recollection  of  the  excesses  to 
which  he  had  there  abandoned  himself  was 
not  the  least  prominent. 

The  most  distinguished  and,  at  last,  the 
reigning  favourite  of  all  this  unworthy  Harem 
was  a  woman  named  Margarita  Cogni,  who 
has  been  aheady  mentioned  in  one  of  these 
letters,  and  who,  from  the  trade  of  her 
husband,  was  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Fomarina.  A  portrait  of  this  handsome 
vir^o,  drawn  by  Harlowe  when  at  Venice, 
having  fellen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Lord 
Byron's  friends  after  the  death  of  that  artist, 
the  noble  poet,  on  being  applied  to  for  some 
particulars  of  his  heroine,  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter on  the  subject,  from  which  the  followmg 
are  extracts :— - 

**  Since  you  desire  the  story  of  Margarita 
Cogni,  you  shall  be  told  it,  though  it  may  be 
lengthy. 

**  Her  face  is  the  fine  Venetian  cast  of  the 
old  time;  her  figure,  though  perhaps  too 
tall,  is  not  less  fine  —  and  taken  altogether 
in  the  national  dress. 

'*  In  the  summer  of  1817,  Hobhouse  and 
myself  were  sauntering  on  horseback  along 
the  Brenta  one  evening,  when,  amongst  a 
groap  of  peasants,  we  remarked  two  girls  as 
the  prettiest  we  had  seen  for  some  time. 
About  this  period,  there  had  been  sreat 
distreas  in  the  country,  and  I  had  a  little 


relieved  some  of  the  people.  Generoeity 
makes  a  aeat  figure  at  very  little  cost  in 
Venetian  uvres,  and  mine  had  probabJv  been 
exaggerated  as  an  Englishman^.  Wnether 
they  remarked  us  looking  at  them  or  no,  I 
know  not ;  but  one  of  them  called  out  to  me 
in  Venetian,  'Why  do  not  you,  who  relieve 
others,  think  of  us  also  ?'  I  turned  round 
and  answered  her — *Cara,  tu  sei  troppo 
bella  e  giovane  per  aver*  bisogna  del'  soccorso 
mio.'  She  answered, '  If  you  saw  my  hut 
and  my  food,  you  would  not  say  so.'  All 
this  passed  half  jestin^y,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  her  for  some  days. 

**  A  few  evenings  after,  we  met  with  these 
two  girls  again,  and  they  addressed  us  more 
seriously,  assuring  us  of  the  truth  of  their 
statement  They  were  cousins ;  Margarita 
married,  the  other  single*  As  I  doubted  still 
of  the  circumstances,  I  took  the  business  in 
a  different  light,  and  made  an  f^ipointment 
with  them  for  the  next  evening.  In  short, 
in  a  few  evenings  we  arranged  our  affiiirs, 
and  for  a  long  space  of  time  she  was  the 
only  one  who  preserved  over  me  an  ascen* 
dency  which  was  often  diluted,  and  never 
impaired. 

"The  reasons  of  this  were,  firstly,  her 
person ; — very  dark,  tall,  the  Venetian  fiice, 
very  fine  black  eyes.  She  was  two-and- 
twenty  years  old,  *  ♦  *  She  was,  besides,  a 
thorough  Venetian  in  her  dialect,  in  her 
thoughts,  in  her  countenance,  in  every  thing, 
with  all  their  naiveU  and  pantaloon  humour. 
Besides,  she  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  could  not  plague  me  with  letters, — > 
exc^  twice  that  she  paid  sixpence  to  a 
pubhc  scribe,  under  the  piazza,  to  make  a 
letter  for  her,  upon  some  occasion  when  I 
was  ill  and  could  not  see  her.  In  other 
respects,  she  was  somewhat  fierce  and  *  pr^ 
potente,'  that  is,  overbearing,  and  used  to 
walk  in  whenever  it  suited  her,  with  no  very 
ereat  regard  to  time,  place,  uot  persons ;  and 
if  she  K>und  any  women  in  her  -way,  she 
knocked  them  down. 

"  "When  I  first  knew  her,  I  was  in  'rela- 
zione'  (liaison)  with  la  Signora  Segati,  who 
was  silly  enou^  one  evening  at  Dolo,  accom* 
panied  by  some  of  her  female  friends,  to 
threaten  lier ;  for  the  gossips  of  the  viUeggi* 
atura  had  already  found  out,  by  the  neighing 
of  my  horse  one  evening,  that  I  used  to  '  ride 
late  in  the  night'  to  meet  the  Fomarina. 
Margarita  threw  back  her  veil  (fazziolo),  and 
replied  in  very  explicit  Venetian, '  You  are 
not  his  wife ;  /  am  not  his  wife :  you  are  his 
Donna,  and  /  am  his  Donna :  your  husband 
is  a  beccOf  and  mine  is  another.  For  the 
rest,  what  right  have  you  to  reproach  me  ? 
If  he  prefers  roe  to  you,  ia  it  my  feult  ?   If 
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you  wish  to  secure  him,  tie  him  to  your 
petticoatMBtring.  But  do  not  think  to  speak 
to  me  without  a  reply,  because  you  happen 
to  be  richer  than  I  am. '  Having  deliyered 
this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence  (which  I 
translate  as  it  was  related  to  me  by  a  by- 
stander},  she  went  on  her  way,  leaving  a 
numerous  audience  with  Madame  Segati,  to 
ponder  at  her  leisure  on  the  dialogue  be- 
tween them. 

"  When  I  came  to  Venice  for  the  winter, 
she  followed ;  and  as  she  found  herself  out 
to  be  a  fiEivourite,  she  came  to  me  pretty 
often.  But  she  had  inordinate  selfJove,  and 
was  not  tolerant  of  other  women.  At  the 
'  Cavalchina,'  the  masked  ball  on  the  last 
night  of  the  carnival,  where  aU  the  world 
goes,  she  snatched  off  the  mask  of  Madame 
Contarini,  a  lady  noble  by  birth,  and  decent 
in  conduct,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
she  happened  to  be  leaning  on  my  arm. 
You  may  simpose  what  a  curaed  noise  this 
made ;  but  tms  is  only  one  of  her  pranks. 

"  At  last  she  quairelled  with  her  husband, 
and  one  evening  ran  away  to  my  house.  I  told 
her  this  would  not  do :  she  said  she  would 
lie  in  the  street,  but  not  go  back  to  hun ; 
that  he  beat  her  (the  gentle  tigress !),  spent 
her  money,  and  scancralously  n^lected  her. 
As  it  was  midnight  I  let  her  stay,  and  next 
day  there  was  no  moving  her  at  all.  Her 
husband  came,  roaring  and  crying,  and  en- 
treating her  to  come  back : — noi  she  I  He 
then  applied  to  the  police,  and  they  applied 
to  me :  1  told  them  and  her  husband  to  take 
her ;  I  did  not  want  her ;  she  had  come,  and 
I  could  not  fling  her  out  of  the  window ;  but 
they  might  conduct  ber  through  that  or  the 
door  if  Uiey  chose  it  She  went  before  the 
comnussary,  but  was  obliged  to  return  with 
that  '  becco  ettico,'  as  she  called  the  poor 
man,  who  had  a  phthisic.  In  a  few  days  she 
ran  away  itfain.  After  a  precious  piece  of 
work,  she  fixed  herself  in  my  house,  really 
and  truly  without  my  consent ;  but,  owing 
to  my  indolence,  and  not  being  able  to  keep 
my  countenance,  for  if  I  began  in  a  rage,  she 
always  finished  by  making  me  laugh  with 
some  Venetian  pantaloonery  or  another;  and 
the  gipsy  knew  this  well  enough,  as  well 
as  her  other  powers  of  persuasion,  and  ex- 
erted them  with  the  usual  tact  and  success 
of  all  she-things ;  high  and  low,  they  are  all 
alike  for  that. 

'*  Madame  Benzoni  also  took  her  under 
her  protection,  and  then  her  head  turned. 
She  was  always  in  extremes,  either  crying 
or  laughing ;  and  so  fierce  when  angered,  that 
she  was  the  terror  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— for  she  had  the  strength  of  an- Ama- 
zon, with  the  temper  of  Medea.    She  was  a 


fine  animal,  but  quite  untameable.  /was 
the  only  person  that  could  at  aU  keep  her  in 
any  order,  and  when  she  saw  me  really  angry 
(which  they  tell  me  is  a  savage  sight),  she 
subsided.  But  she  had  a  thousand  fooleries. 
In  her  fazziolo,  the  dress  of  the  lower  orders, 
she  looked  beautifiil ;  but,  alas  1  she  longed 
for  a  hat  and  feathers  ;  and  aU  I  could  saj 
or  do  (and  I  said  much)  could  not  prevent 
this  travestie.  I  put  the  first  into  tne  6re  ; 
but  I  got  tired  of  burning  them,  before  she 
did  of  buying  them,  so  mat  she  made  her- 
self afigure —  for  they  did  not  at  all  become 
her. 

'*  Then  she  would  have  her  gowns  with  a 
tail — like  a  lady,  forsooth  ;  nothing  would 
serve  her  but  'Tabita  coUa  coua,*  or  cimt, 
(that  is  the  Venetian  for  '  la  cola,'  the  tail 
or  train,)  and  as  her  cursed  pronunciation  of 
the  word  made  me  la^gh,  there  was  an  cod 
of  all  controversy,  and  she  dragged  this  dia- 
bolical tail  after  her  every  where. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  she  beat  the  women 
and  stopped  my  letters.  I  found  her  one 
day  pondering  over  one.  She  used  to  try 
to  find  out  by  their  shape  whether  th^ 
were  feminine  or  no ;  and  she  used  to  la- 
ment her  ignorance,  and  actually  studied  her 
alphabet,  on  purpose  (as  she  declared}  to 
open  all  letters  addressed  to  me  and  read 
their  contents. 

'*  I  must  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  her 
housekeeping  qualities.  After  she  came  into 
my  house  as  'donna  di  govemo,*  the  ex- 
penses were  reduced  to  less  than  haU^  and 
every  body  did  their  duty  better  —  the 
apartments  were  kept  in  order,  and  every 
thingand  every  body  else,  except  hersdfl 

'*  That  she  bad  a  sufficient  regard  for  me 
in  her  wild  way,  I  had  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve. I  will  mention  one.  In  the  autumn, 
one  day,  going  to  the  Lido  with  my  gon- 
doliers, we  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  soaaO, 
and  the  gondola  put  in  peru  —  hats  Mown 
away,  boat  filling,  oar  lost,  faimMing  sea, 
thunder,  rain  in  torrents,  night  comins,  and 
wind  unceasing.  On  our  return,  met  a 
tiffht  struggle,  I  found  her  on  the  open  stms 
of  the  Mocenigo  palace,  on  the  Grand  C^^ 
nal,  with  her  sreat  black  eyes  flashing  througli 
her  tears,  and  the  lon^  dark  hair,  which  was 
streaming,  drenched  with  rain,  over  her  brows 
and  breast.  She  was  perfecdy  exposed  to 
the  storm ;  and  the  wind  blowing  her  har 
and  dress  about  her  thin  tall  figure,  and  the 
lightning  flashing  round  her,  ami  the  waves 
rolling  at  her  feet,  made  her  look  like  Medea 
alighted  fi*om  her  chariot,  or  the  Sibyl  of  the 
tempest  that  was  rolling  around  her,  the 
only  living  thing  within  hail  at  that  moment 
except  ourselves.    On  seeing  me  safe,  she 
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did  not  wait  to  greet  me,  as  mig^t  have  been 
expected,  but  calling  out  to  me — 'Ah! 
can'  della  Madonna,  xe  esto  il  tempo  per 
andar'  al*  Lido?*  (Ah I  dog  of  the  Virgin, 
is  this  a  time  to  go  to  Lido  ? )  ran  into  the 
house,  and  solaced  herself  with  scolding  the 
boatmen  for  not  foreseeing  the  *  temporale.' 
I  am  told  by  the  servants  that  she  had  only 
been  prevented  from  coming  in  a  boat  to 
look  after  me,  by  the  reftisal  of  all  the  gon- 
doliers of  the  canal  to  put  out  into  the  har- 
bour in  such  a  moment ;  and  that  then  she 
sat  down  on  the  stq)8  in  all  the  thickest  of 
the  squall,  and  would  neither  be  removed 
nor  comforted.  Her  joy  at  seeing  me  again 
was  moderately  mixed  with  ferocity,  and  gave 
me  the  idea  oi  a  tigress  over  her  recovered 
cubs. 

"  But  her  reign  drew  near  a  clpjse.     She 
became  quite  ungovernable  some  months  af- 
ter ;  and  a  concurrence  of  complaints,  some 
\  true,  and  many  false  — '  a  favourite  has  no 
;  friends'  —  determined  me  to  part  with  her. 
I  told  her  quietly  that  she  must  return  home, 
!  (she  had  acquired  a  sufficient  provision  for 
I  herself  and  mother,  &c.  in  my  service,)  and 
.  she  refused  to  quit  the  house.     I  was  firm, 
and  she  went  threatening  knives  and  revenge. 
I  told  her  that  I  had  seen  knives  drawn 
before  her  time,  and  that  if  she  chose  to 
begin,  there  was  a  knife,  and  fork  also,  at 
her  service  on  the  table,  and  that  intimida- 
tion would  not  do.    The  next  day,  while  I 
was  at  dinner,  she  walked  in,  (having  broken 
open  a  glass  door  that  led  from  the  hall  be- 
low  to  the  staircase,  by  way  of  prologue,) 
and,  advancing  straight  up  to    the  table, 
snatched  the  knife  from  my  hand,  cutting  me 
slightlv  in  the  thumb  in  the  operation.  Whe- 
ther she  meant  to  use  this  against  herself  or 
me,  I  know  not — probably  against  neither 
—  but  Fletcher  seized  her  by  the  arms,  and 
disarmed  her.    I  then  called  my  boatmen, 
and  desired  them  to  get  the  gondola  ready, 
and  conduct  her  to  her  own  house  again, 
seeing  carefully  that  she  did  herself  no  mis- 
chief by  the  way.     She  seemed  quite  quiet, 
and  walked  down  stairs.  I  resumed  my  dinner. 
**  We  heard  a  great  noise,  and  went  out, 
and  met  them  on  the  staircase,  carrying  her 
up  stairs.     She  had  thrown  herself  into  the 
canaL    That  she  intended  to  destroy  her- 
self, I  do  not  believe ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  fear  women  and  men  who  can't  swim 
have  of  deep  or  even  of  shallow  water,  (and 
the  Venetians  in  particular,  though  they  live 
on  the  waves,)  and  that  it  was  also  night, 
and  dark,  and  very  cold,  it  shows  that  she 
had  a  devilish  spirit  of  some  sort  within  her. 
They  had  got  her  out  without  much  diffi- 
culty or  damage,  excepting  the  salt  water  she 


had  swallowed,  and  the  wetting  she  had  un- 
dergone. 

'*  I  foresaw  her  intention  to  refix  herself, 
and  sent  for  a  surgeon,  enquiring  how  many 
hours  it  would  require  to  restore  her  from 
her  agitation ;  and  he  named  the  time.  I 
then  ^id,  '  I  give  you  that  time,  and  more 
if  you  require  it ;  but  at  the  expiration  of 
this  prescribed  period,  if  she  does  not  leave 
the  house,  /  will.' 

"  All  my  people  were  consternated.  They 
had  always  Deen  frightened  at  her,  and  were 
now  paralysed  :  they  wanted  me  to  apply  to 
the  police,  to  guard  myself,  &c.  &c.  u^e  a 
pack  of  snivemng  servile  boobies  as  they 
were.  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  thinking 
that  I  mi^ht  as  well  end  that  way  as  ano- 
ther; besides,  I  had  been  used  to  savage 
women,  and  knew  their  ways. 

**  I  had  her  sent  home  quietly  after  her 
recovery,  and  never  saw  her  since,  except 
twice  at  the  opera,  at  a  distance  amongst 
the  audience.  She  made  many  attempts  to 
return,  but  no  more  violent  ones.  And  this 
is  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni,  as  fiir  as  it 
relates  to  me. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  that  she  was  very 
devout,  and  would  cross  herself  if  she  heard 
the  prayer  time  strike. 

"  She  was  quick  in  reply ;  as,  for  instance 
—  One  day  when  she  nad  made  me  very 
angry  with  beating  somebody  or  other,  I 
cafied  her  a  cow  (cow,  in  Italian,  is  a  sad  af- 
front). I  called  nee  '  vacca.'  She  turned 
round,  courtesied,  and  answered,  *  vacca  tua, 
'celenza'  (i.  e,  Eccelenza).  *  Your  cow, 
please  your  Excellency.'  in  short,  she  was, 
as  I  said  before,  a  very  fine  animal,  of  con- 
siderable beauty  and  energy,  with  many 
good  and  several  amusing  qualities,  but  wild 
as  a  witch  and  fierce  as  a  demon.  She 
used  to  boast  publicly  of  her  ascendency 
over  me,  contrasting  it  with  that  of  other 
women,  and  assigning  for  it  sundry  reasons. 
True  it  was,  that  they  all  tried  to  get  her 
away,  and  no  one  succeeded  till  her  own  ab- 
surcfity  helped  them. 

"  I  omitted  to  tell  you  her  answer,  when 
I  reproached  her  for  snatching  Madame 
Contarini's  mask  at  the  Cavalchina.  I  re- 
presented to  her  that  she  was  a  lady  of  high 
birth,  'una  Dama,'  &c.  -She answered, '  Se 
ella  e  dama  mi  (to)  son  Veneziana;' — *  If 
she  is  a  lady,  I  am  a  Venetian.'  This  would 
have  been  fine  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  pride 
of  the  nation  rising  up  against  the  pride  of 
aristocracy  :  but,  alas !  Venice,  and  her  peo- 
ple, and  her  nobles,  are  alike  returning  fast 
to  the  ocean ;  and  where  there  is  no  inde- 

rindence,  there  can  be  no  real  self-respect, 
believe  that  I  mistook  or  mis-stated  one  of 
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her  phrases  in  my  letter ;  it  should  have 
been  —  *  Can*  della  Madonna  cosa  vus*  tu  ? 
esto  non  e  tempo  per  andar*  4  Lido ?'" 

It  was  at  this  time,  as  we  shall  see  by  the 
letters  I  am  about  to  produce,  and  as  the 
features,  indeed,  of  the  progeny  itself  would 
but  too  plainly  indicate,  that  he  con- 
ceived, and  wrote  some  part  of,  his  poem  of 
*Don  Juan  ;* — and  never  did  pages  more 
&ithfully,  and,  in  many  respects,  lamentably, 
reflect  every  variety  of  feeling,  and  whim, 
and  passion,  that,  like  the  rack  of  autumn, 
swept  across  the  author's  mind  in  writing 
them.  Nothing  less,  indeed,  than  that  sin- 
^lar  combination  of  attributes,  which  ex- 
isted and  were  in  full  activity  in  his  mind  at 
this  moment,  could  have  suggested,  or  been 
capable  of  the  execution  of,  such  a  work. 
The  cool  shrewdness  of  age,  with  the  viva- 
city and  glowing  temperament  of  youth, — 
the  wit  of  a  'Voltaire,  with  the  sensibility 
of  a  Rousseau, — the  minute,  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  man  of  society,  with  the  ab- 
stract and  self-contemplative  spirit  of  the 
poet, — a  susceptibility  of  all  that  is  grandest 
and  most  affecting  in  human  virtue,  with  a 
deep,  withering  experience  of  all  that  is  most 
fatal  to  it, — the  two  extremes,  in  short,  of 
man's  mixed  and  inconsistent  nature,  now 
rankly  smelling  of  earth,  now  breathing  of 
heaven,  —  such  was  the  strange  assemblage 
of  contrary  elements,  all  meeting  together  in 
the  same  mind,  and  all  J[)rought  to  bear,  in 
turn,  upon  the  same  task,  ^m  which  alone 
could  have  sprung  this  extraordinary  poem, 
—  the  most  powerful  and,  in  many  respects, 
painful  display  of  the  versatility  of  genius 
that  has  ever  been  lef^  for  succeeding  ages  to 
wonder  at  and  deplore. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  his  correspond- 
ence,—  having  thought  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding observations  necessary,  not,  only  to 
explain  to  the  reader  much  of  what  he  will 
find  in  these  letters,  but  to  account  to  him 
for  much  that  has  been  necessarily  omitted. 
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LBmBaiS.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Vrake.  June  18.  181S. 

*'  Business  and  the  utter  and  inexplicable 
silence  of  all  my  correspondents  render  me 
impatient  and  troublesome.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hanson  for  a  balance  which  is  (or  ou^t  to 
be)  in  his  hands  ;  — no  answer.  I  expected 
the  messenger  with  the  Newstead  papers 
two  months  i^b^o,  and,  instead  of  him,  1  re- 
ceived a  requisition  to  proceed  to  Geneva, 
which  (from  Hobhouse,  who  knows  my 
wishes  and  opinions  about  approaching  £i]^ 
land)  could  only  be  irony  or  insult. 

"  I  must,  therefore,  trouble  you  to  pay  into 
my  bankers'  immediatefy  whatever  sum  or 
sums  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  do  on 
our  agreement ;  otherwise,  I  shall  be  pot  to 
the  teverett  and  most  immediate  inconveni- 
ence ;  and  this  at  a  time  when,  by  every 
rational  prospect  and  calculation,  I  ou^gbt 
to  be  in  the  receipt  of  considerable  sums. 
Pray  do  not  neglect  this  ;  you  have  no  idea 
to  what  inconvenience  you  will  otherwise 
put  me.  Hobhouse  had  some  absurd  nocioo 
about  the  disposal  of  this  money  in  anooity 
(or  (rod  knows  what),  which  I  merely  lis- 
tened to  when  he  was  here  to  avoid  squab- 
bles and  sermons ;  but  I  have  occasion  for 
the  principal,  and  had  never  any  seriotu 
idea  of  appropriating  it  otherwise  than  to 
answer  my  personal  expenses.  Hobhouse's 
wish  is,  if  possible,  to  force  me  back  to 
England  i  :  he  will  not  succeed  ;  and  if  he 
did,  I  would  not  stay.  I  hate  the  country, 
and  like  this  ;  and  all  foolish  opposition,  of 
course,  merely  adds  to  the  feeling.  Tomr 
silence  makes  ine  doubt  the  success  of 
Canto  fourth;  If  it  has  failed,  I  will  make 
such  deduction  as  you  think  proper  and  Bar 
from  the  original  agreement ;  but  I  could 
wish  whatever  is  to  be  paid  were  remitted 
to  me,  without  delay,  throu^  the  usual 
channel,  by  course  of  post. 

**  When  I  tell  you  tnat  I  have  not  beard  a 
word  from  Enclaiid  since  ver^  early  in  May, 
I  have  made  the  eulogium  of  my  friends,  or 
the  persons  who  call  themselves  so,  since  I 
have  written  so  often  and  in  the  greatest 
anxiety.  Thank  God  the  longer  I  am  absent, 
the  less  cause  I  see  for  regretting  the  coantry 
or  its  living  contents. 

"  I  am  yours. 


1  Deeply  Is  it,  for  many  reaioDt,  to  be 
this  flrlendly  purpose  did  not 
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LnTsmS19.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  VenicQi  Jolj  la  1818. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  and  the  credit 
from  Morlands,  Sec. ;  for  whom  I  have  also 
drawn  upon  you  at  sixty  days'  sight  for  the 
remainder,  according  to  your  proposition. 

"  I  am  still  waiting  in  Vemce,  in  expect- 
ancy of  the  arrival  of  Hanson's  clerk.  What 
can  detain  him,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  trust 
that  Mr.  Hothouse  and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  when 
thev  political  fit  is  abated,  will  take  the 
trouble  to  enauire  and  expedite  him,  as  I 
have  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  de- 
pending upon  the  completion  of  the  sale  and 
the  signature  of  the  papers. 

**  The  drajft  on  you  is  drawn  up  by  Siri 
and  Willhaim.  I  hope  that  the  form  is  cor- 
rect. I  signed  it  two  or  three  days  ago,  de- 
siring them  to  forward  it  to  Messrs.  A£>rland 
and  Ransom. 

•^Your  projected  editions  for  November 
had  better  be  pottpoped,  as  I  have  some 
things  in  project,  or  preparation,  that  may 
be  of  use  to  you,  though  not  very  important 
in  themselves.  I  have  completed  an  Ode 
on  Venice ;  and  have  two  Stories,  one  serious 
and  one  ludicrous  (k  la  Beppo),  not  yet 
finished,  and  in  no  hurry  to  be  so. 

**  You  talk  of  the  letter  to  Hobhousebdng 
nnich  admired,  and  speak  of  i)rose.  I  think 
of  writing  (for  your  fiill  edition)  some  Me- 
moirs of  mv  life,  to  prefix  to  them,  upon  the 
same  model  (though  fiur  enoueh,  I  fear,  fi*om 
reaching  it)  as  that  of  Gifibrd,  Hume,  &c. ; 
and  this  without  anv  intention  of  making 
disclosures  or  remarks  upon  living  people, 
which  would  be  unpleasant  to  them :  but  I 
think  it  mi^t  be  done,  and  well  done. 
However,  tms  is  to  be  considered.  I  have 
materiaU  in  pleqty,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  could  not  be  used  by  me^  nor  for  these 
hundred  years  to  come.  However,  there  is 
enough  without  these,  and  merelv  as  a  lite- 
rary man,  to  make  a  preface  for  such  an 
edition  as  you  meditate.  But  this  is  by  the 
way  :  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind. 

**  I  enclose  you  a  note  on  the  subject  of 
'  'Panma!  which  Hobhouse  can  dress  for 
vou.  It  is  an  extract  of  particulars  firom  a 
history  of  Ferrara. 

"  I  trust  you  have  been  attentive  to  Mis- 
staglia,  for  the  English  have  the  character 
of  neglecting  the*  Italians,  at  present,  which 
I  hope  you  will  redeem. 

•*  Yours  in  haste,  B." 


IjBTTUi  SaO.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  July  17. 1818. 

*'  I  suppose  that  AeUetti  will  take  what* 

ever  you  offer,  but  till  his  return  fi'om  Vienna 


I  can  make  him  no  proposal ;  nor,  indeed, 
have  yon  authorised  me  to  do  so.  The 
three  French  notes  ctre  by  Lady  Mary ;  also 
another  half-English-French-Italian.  They 
are  very  pretty  and  passionate ;  it  is  a  pity 
that  a  piece  of  one  of  them  is  lost.  Alga- 
rotti  seems  to  have  treated  her  ill ;  but  she 
was  much  his  senior,  and  all  women  are 
used  ill — or  say  so,  whether  they  are  or 
not. 

**  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  books  and  pow- 
ders. I  am  still  in  waiting  for  Hanson*s 
clerk,  but  luckily  not  at  Geneva.  AU  my 
good  friends  wrote  to  me  to  hasten  there  to 
meet  him,  but  not  one  had  the  good  sense  or 
the  good  nature  to  write  afterwards  to  tell 
me  that  it  would  be  time  and  a  journey 
thrown  away,  as  he  could  not  set  off  for 
some  months  after  the  period  appointed.  If 
I  had  taken  the  journey  on  the  general  sug- 
gestion, I  never  would  have  spoken  again  to 
one  of  you  as  long  as  I  existed.  I  have 
written  to  request  Mr.  Kinnaird,  when  the 
foam  of  his  politics  is  wiped  away,  to  extract 
a  positive  answer  from  that  «  *  *  *,  and  not 
to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  suspense  upon  the 
subject.  I  hope  that  Kinnaird,  who  has  my 
power  of  attorney,  keeps  a  look-out  upon 
the  gentleman,  which  is  the  more  necessary, 
as  I  have  a  ereat  dislike  to  the  idea  of  coming 
over  to  look  after  him  myself. 

'*  I  have  several  things  begun,  verse  and 
prose,  but  none  in  much  forwardness.  I 
nave  written  some  six  or  seven  sheets  of  a 
Life,  which  I  mean  to  continue,  and  send 
you  when  finished.  It  may  perhaps  serve 
for  your  projected  editions.  If  you  would 
tell  me  exactly  (for  I  know  nothing,  and  have 
no  correspondents  except  on  business)  the 
state  of  the  reception  of  our  late  publica- 
tions, and  the  feeling  upon  them,  without 
consulting  any  delicaaes  (I  am  too  seasoned 
to  require  them),  I  should  know  how  and 
in  what  manner  to  proceed.  I  should  not 
like  to  give  them  too  much,  which  may 
probablv  have  been  the  case  already ;  but, 
as  I  tell  you,  I  know  nothing. 

**  I  once  wrote  fit)m  the  fullness  of  my 
mind  and  the  love  of  fiune,  (not  as  an  end^ 
but  a  VMOM^  to  obtain  that  influence  over 
men's  minds  which  is  power  in  itself  and  in 
its  consequences,)  ancl  now  fi*om  habit  and 
fi'om  avance  ;  so  that  the  effect  may  proba* 
bly  be  as  different  as  the  inspiration.  I  have 
the  same  fiicility,  and  indeed  necessitjr,  of 
composition,  to  avoid  idleness  (though  idle- 
ness in  a  hot  coimtry  is  a  pleasure),  but  a 
much  greater  indifference  to  what  is  to  be- 
come of  it,  after  it  has  served  my  immediate 
purpose.  However,  I  should  on  no  account 
like  to but  I  won't  go  on,  like  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Granada,  as  I  am  very  sure  that 
you  dread  the  fate  of  Gil  Bias,  and  with  good 
reason.  Yours,  &c, 

"  P.  S. — I  have  written  some  very  savage 
letters  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Kinnaird,  to  you, 
and  to  Hanson,  because  the  silence  of  so 
long  a  time  made  me  tear  off  my  remaining 
rags  of  patience.  I  have  seen  one  or  two 
late  En^h  publications  which  are  no  great 
things,  except  Rob  Roy.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
Whistlecraft." 


Lbtto  Ml.       TO  MR.  MURBAY. 

"  Venice,  August  36. 1818. 
"  You  may  go  on  with  your  edition,  with- 
out calculating  on  the  Memoir,  which  I  shall 
not  publish  at  present.  It  is  nearly  finished, 
but  will  be  too  long ;  and  there  are  so  many 
things,  which,  out  of  regard  to  the  living, 
cannot  be  mentioned,  that  I  have  written 
with  too  much  detail  of  that  which  inter- 
ested me  least ;  so  that  my  autobiographical 
Essay  would  resemble  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet 
at  the  country  theatre,  recited  *  with  the 
part  of  Hamlet  left  out  by  particular  desire.* 
I  shall  keep  it  among  my  papers ;  it  will  be 
a  kind  of  guide-post  in  case  of  death,  and 
prevent  some  of  tne  lies  which  would  other- 
wise be  told,  and  destroy  some  which  have 
been  told  already. 

"  The  tales  also  are  in  an  unfinished  state, 
and  I  can  fix  no  time  for  their  completion : 
they  are  also  not  in  the  best  manner.  You 
must  not,  therefore,  calculate  upon  any  thing 
in  time  for  this  edition.  The  Memoir  is  al- 
ready above  forty-four  sheets  of  very  large, 
long  paper,  and  will  be  about  fifty  or  sixty ; 
but  I  wish  to  go  on  leisurely ;  and  when 
finished,  althou^  it  might  do  a  good  deal 
for  you  at  the  time,  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  serve  any  good  purpose  in  the  end  to 
either,  as  it  is  niUof  manv  passions  and  pre- 
judices, of  which  it  has  been  impossible  for 
me  to  keep  clear : — I  have  not  the  patience. 
"  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  books  wnich  Dr. 
Afilietti  would  be  glad  to  receive  by  way  of 
pnce  for  his  MS.  letters,  if  you  are  disposed 
to  purchase  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  ster- 
ling. These  he  will  be  glad  to  have  as  part, 
and  the  rest  /  will  give  him  in  money,  and 
you  may  carry  it  to  the  account  of  books, 
&c.  which  is  in  balance  against  me,  deduct- 
ing it  accordingly.  So  that  the  letters  are 
yours,  if  you  like  them,  at  this  rate  ;  and  he 
and  I  are  going  to  hunt  for  more  Lady  Mon- 
tague letters,  which  he  thinks  of  finding. 
I  write  in  haste.  Thanks  for  the  article,  and 
believe  me 

"  Yours,  &c." 


To  the  chiirge  brou^t  against  Lord  By- 
ron by  some  English  travellers  of  being,  m 
general,  repulsive  and  inhospitable  to  his 
own  countrymen,  I  have  already  made  allu- 
sion ;  and  shall  now  add  to  the  testimony 
then  cited  in  disproof  of  such  a  chai^  soase 
particulars,  communicated  to  me  by  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  which  exhibit  the  courte^  and 
kmdliness  of  the  noble  poeti's  disposition  in 
their  true,  natural  light. 

«  On  the  last  day  of  August,  1818  (says 
this  distinguished  writer  and  travellerX  I 
was  taken  ill  with  an  ague  at  Venice,  and 
having  heard  enough  of  the  low  state  <^the 
medical  art  in  that  countiy,  I  was  not  a 
littie  anxious  as  to  the  advice  I  should  take. 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  person  in 
Venice  to  whom  I  could  refer,  ana  had  only 
one  letter  of  introduction,  which  was  to  ! 
Lord  Byron ;  but  as  there  were  many  stories 
floating  about  of  his  Lordship's  unwillingness 
to  be  pestered  with  tourists,  I  had  felt  un- 
willing, before  this  moment,  to  intrude  my- 
self in  that  shape.  Now,  however,  that  I 
was  seriously  unwell,  I  felt  sure  that  this 
offensive  character  would  merge  in  that  of  a 
countryman  in  distress,  and  I  sent  the  letter 
by  one  of  my  travelling  companions  to  luMtd 
Byron's  lodgings,  with  a  note,  excuai^  the 
liberty  I  was  talung,  explaining  that  I  -w 
in  want  of  medical  assistance ;  and  sa>i 
I  should  not  send  to  any  one  till  Iliea_ _ 
the  name  of  the  person  who,  in  hM  Lord- 
ship's opinion,  was  the  best  practitioner  in 
Venice. 

"  Unfortunately  for  me.  Lord  Byron  was 
still  in  bed,  though  it  was  near  noon ;  and 
still  more  unfortimately,  the  bearer  of  my 
message  scrupled  to  awake  him,  without 
first  coming  back  to  consult  me.  By  this 
time  I  was  in  aU  the  agonies  of  a  cold  a^ne 
fit,  and,  therefore,  not  at  all  in  a  conditioo 
to  be  consulted  upon  any  thing — so  I  re- 
plied pettishly,  '  Oh,  by  no  means  disturfo 
Lord  Byron  on  my  account — ring  for  the 
landlord,  and  send  for  any  one  he  recom- 
mends.' This  absurd  injunction  being  forth- 
with and  literally  attended  to,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  I  was  under  the  discipline  of 
mine  host's  fiiend,  whose  skill  and  success 
it  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  de- 
scant upon: — it  is  sufficient  to  mention, 
that  I  was  irrevocably  inr  his  hands  loi^ 
before  the  following  most  kind  note  was 
brought  to  me,  in  great  haste,  by  Lord  By- 
ron's servant. 

** «  Veoke,  August  SL  18I8L 
*«  *  Dear  Sir, 

•*  *  Dr.  Aglietti  is  the  best  ph^adan. 
not  only  in  Venice,  but  in  Italy :  his       - 
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dence  is  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  easily 
found ;  I  fbi^  the  number,  but  am  pro- 
bably the  only  person  in  Venice  who  don't 
know  it.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
him  and  any  of  the  other  medical  people 
here.  I  regret  very  much  to  hear  of  your 
indisposition,  and  shall  do  myself  the  honour 
of  waitine  u{)on  you  the  moment  I  am  up. 
1  write  this  in  bed,  and  have  only  just  re- 
ceived the  letter  and  note.  I  b^  you  to 
befieve  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  late- 
ness of  mv  hours  could  have  prevented  me 
fix>m  replying  inunediately,  or  coming  in 
person.  I  nave  not  been  called  a  minute.  — 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  truly, 

**  *  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  •  Btbon.' 

**  His  Lordship  soon  followed  this  note, 
and  I  heard  his  voice  in  the  next  room ;  but 
although  he  waited  more  than  an  hour,  I 
could  not  see  him,  being  under  the  inex- 
orable hands  of  the  doctor.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  evening  he  again  called,  but  I 
was  asleep.  When  I  awoke  I  found  his 
Lordship's  valet  sitting  by  my  bedside.  '  He 
had  his  master's  orders,'  he  said, '  to  remain 
with  me  while  I  was  unwell,  and  was  in- 
structed to  say,  that  whatever  his  Lordship 
had,  or  could  procure,  was  at  my  service, 
and  that  he  would  come  to  me  and  sit  with 
me,  or  do  whatever  I  liked,  if  I  would 
only  let  him  know  in  what  way  he  could  be 
nsefuL' 

"  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  I  sent  for 
some  book,  wmch  was  brought,  with  a  list 
of  his  library.  I  forget  what  it  was  which 
prevented  my  seeiag  Lord  Byron  on  this 
day,  though  ne  called  more  than  once ;  and 
on  ihe  next,  I  was  too  ill  with  fever  to  talk 
to  any  one. 

"  The  moment  I  could  get  out,  I  took  a 
gondola  and  went  to  pay  my  respects,  and 
to  thank  his  Lordship  tor  his  attentions.  It 
was  then  nearly  three  o'clock,  but  he  was 
not  yet  up  ;  and  when  I  went  again  on  the 
following  day  at  five,  I  had  the  mortification 
to  learn  that  he  had  gone,  at  the  same  hour, 
to  call  upon  me,  so  that  we  had  crossed  each 
other  on  the  canal ;  and,  to  my  deep  and 
lasting  regret,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  V  enice 
without  seeing  him." 


1  This  Utde  child  had  been  tent  to  him  by  lU  mother 
about  four  or  fire  months  before,  under  the  care  of  a  Swiss 
nnrae,  a  young  girl  not  abore  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age.  and  In  erery  respect  unfit  to  hare  the  charge  of  such 
an  inCmt,  without  the  superintendence  of  some  more  ex. 
perlenced  person.  *'  The  child,  accordingly,'*  says  my 
Informant,  **  was  but  ill-taken  care  of ;  — not  that  any 
bUme  could  attach  to  Lord  Byron,  for  he  always  expressed 
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*'  Venice,  September  19. 1818. 

"  An  English  newspaper  here  would  be  a 
prodigy,  and  an  opposition  one  a  monster  ; 
and  except  some  extracts  from  extracts  in 
the  vile,  garbled  Paris  gazettes,  nothing  of 
the  kind  reaches  the  Veneto-Lombard  pub- 
lic, who  are,  perhaps,  the  most  oppressed  in 
Europe.  My  correspondences  with  England 
are  mostly  on  busmess,  and  chiefly  with 
my  *  ♦  *,  who  has  no  very  exalted  notion, 
or  extensive  conception,  ot  an  author's  at- 
tributes ;  for  he  once  took  up  an  Edinbm^h 
Review,  and,  looking  at  it  a  minute,  said 
to  me,  '  So,  I  see  you  have  got  into  the 
magazine,'  —  which  b  the  only  sent^ce  I 
ever  heard  him  utter  upon  literary  matters, 
or  the  men  thereof. 

**  My  first  news  of  your  Irish  Apotheosis 
has,  consequently,  been  fi-om  yourself.  But, 
as  it  will  not  be  forgotten  in  a  hurry,  either 
by  your  Mends  or  your  enemies,  I  hope 
to  have  it  more  in  detail  from  some  of  the 
former,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  wish  you 
joy  with  all  my  heart.  Such  a  moment  must 
have  been  a  good  deal  better  than  West- 
minster Abbey, — besides  being  an  assurance 
of  that  one  day  (many  years  hence,  I  trust), 
into  the  bargain. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  however,  by  the 
close  of  your  letter,  that  even  t^ou  have  not 
escaped  the  '  surgit  amari,'  &c.,  and  that  your 
damned  deputy  has  been  gathering  such 
*  dew  firom  the  still  vext  Bennoothes'  —  or 
rather  vexaHaus.  Pray,  ^ve  me  some  items 
of  the  afiair,  as  you  say  it  is  a  serious  one ; 
and,  if  it  grows  more  so,  you  should  make 
a  trip  over  here  for  a  few  months,  to  see 
how  thin^  turn  out.  I  suppose  you  are  a 
violent  admirer  of  England  by  your  staying 
so  long  in  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
passed,  between  the  age  of  one-and-twenty 
and  thirty,  half  the  intervenient  years  out  of 
it  without  regretting  any  thing,  except  that 
I  ever  returned  to  it  at  all,  and  the  gloomy 
prospect  before  me  of  business  and  pcurentage 
obliging  me,  one  day,  to  return  to  it  again, 
—  at  least,  for  the  transaction  of  a&irs, 
the  signing  of  papers,  and  inspecting  of 
children. 

*•  I  have  here  my  natural  daughter,  by 
name  AUegra,  —  a  pretty  little  girl  enough, 
and  reckoned  like  papa.'    Her  mamma  is 


himself  most  anxious  for  her  wellkre,  but  because  the 
nurse  wanted  the  necessary  experience.  The  poor  girl 
was  equally  to  be  pitied ;  for,  as  Lord  Byron's  household 
consisted  of  English  and  Italian  men  senrants,  with  whom 
she  could  hold  no  oonrerse,  and  as  there  was  no  other 
female  to  consult  with  and  assist  her  In  her  charge,  nothing 
could  be  more  forlorn  than  her  situation  prored  to  be.*' 
Soon  after  the  date  of  the  abore  letter,  Mrs.  Hoppner, 
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English, — but  it  is  a  long  story,  and — ^there's 
an  end.    She  is  about  twenty  months  old. 

"  I  have  finished  the  first  canto  (a  long 
one,  of  about  180  octaves)  of  a  poem  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  *  Beppo/  encouraged 
by  the  good  success  of  the  same.  It  is 
called  *  Don  Juan,'  and  is  meant  to  be  a 
little  quietly  facetious  upon  every  thing. 
But  I  doubt  whether  it  is  not  —  at  least,  as 
far  as  it  has  yet  gone — too  firee  for  these 
very  modest  days.  However,  I  shall  try  the 
experiment,  anonymously;  and  if  it  don't 
take,  it  will  be  discontinued.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Southey  in  good,  simple,  savage  verse, 
upon  the  *  *  ♦  **s  politics,  and  the  way  he 
^t  them.  But  the  bore  of  copying  it  out 
IS  intolerable  ;  and  if  I  had  an  amanuensis 
he  would  be  of  no  use,  as  my  writing  is  so 
difficult  to  decipher. 

"  My  poem*!  Epic,  and  U  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books,  each  book  containing. 
With  love  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  lea — 

A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning— 
New  characters.  &c.  ftc. 

The  above  are  two  stanzas,  which  I  send 
you  as  a  brick  of  my  Babel,  and  by  which 
you  can  judge  of  the  texture  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

"  In  writing  the  Life  of  Sheridan,  never 
mind  the  angry  lies  of  the  humbug  Whigs. 
Recollect  that  he  was  an  Irishman  and  a 
clever  fellow,  and  that  we  have  had  some 
very  pleasant  days  with  him.  Don't  forget 
that  he  was  at  school  at  Harrow,  where,  in 
my  time,  we  used  to  show  his  name  — 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  1765,  —  as  an  honour  to 
the  walls.  Remember  *  *.  Depend 
upon  it  that  there  were  worse  folks  going, 
of  that  gang,  than  ever  Sheridan  was. 

"  What  did  Parr  mean  by  *  haughtiness 
and  coldness  ? '  I  listened  to  him  with  ad- 
miring ignorance,  and  respectfiil  silence. 
What  more  could  a  talker  for  fame  have? — 
they  don't  like  to  be  answered.  It  was  at 
Payne  Knight's  I  met  him,  where  he  gave 
me  more  Greek  than  I  could  carry  away. 
But  I  certainly  meant  to  (and  did)  treat 
him  with  the  most  respectful  deference. 

"  I  wish  you  a  good  night,  with  a  Vene- 
tian benediction, '  Benedetto  te,  e  la  terra 


the  lady  of  the  Consul-General,  who  had,  tnm  the  first, 
in  compassion  both  to  fkther  and  child.  Invited  the  lltUe 
AUegra  occasionally  to  her  house,  rery  kindly  proposed 
to  Lord  Byron  to  take  charge  of  her  altogether,  and  an 
arrangement  was  accordingly  concluded  upon  for  that 
purpose. 
1  *'  I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 

And  thai  they  polson'd  I    Mjf  pure  kousehoU  god» 
Were  thiver^d  on  my  hearth,"         Marino  Faliero. 


che  ti  feral'— *May  jou  be  blessed,  and 
the  earth  which  you  will  moifce/'  —  is  it  not 
pretty?  You  would  think  it  still  prettier  if 
you  had  heard  it,  as  I  did  two  hours  ago, 
fix>m  the  lips  of  a  Venetian  girl,  with  large 
black  eyes,  a  face  like  Fausdna's,  and  the 
figure  of  a  Juno — tall  and  energetic  as  a 
Pythoness,  with  eyes  flashing,  and  her 
dark  hair  streaming  m  the  moonlight  —  one 
of  those  women  who  may  be  made  any 
thing.  lam  sure  if  Iput  a  poniard  into  the 
hand  of  this  one,  she  would  plunge  it  where 
I  told  her,  —  and  into  me,  ill  offended  her. 
I  like  this  kind  of  animal,  and  am  sure  that 
I  should  have  preferred  Medea  to  any 
woman  that  ever  oreatfaed.  You  may,  per- 
haps, wonder  that  I  don't  in  that  case.  *  *  ♦ 
I  could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl, 
—  any  thing,  but  the  deliberate  desolation 
piled  upon  me,  when  I  stood  alone  upon 
my  hearth,  with  my  household  goib  shi- 
vered around  me.  *  *  *  Do  you 
suppose  I  have  forgotten  it  ?  It  has  com- 
paratively swallowed  up  in  me  every  other 
feeling,  and  I  am  only  a  spectator  upoo 
earth,  till  a  tenfold  opportunity  offers.  It 
may  come  yet.  There  are  others  more  to 
be  blamed  than  *  ♦  *  *,  and  it  is  on  these 
that  my  eyes  are  fixed  unceasingly." 


Lbttbr  323.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Veoke.  September  M.  1«&. 
"  In  the  one  hundredth  and  thirty-second 
stanza  of  Canto  fourth,  the  stanza  runs  in 
the  manuscript  — 

**  And  thou,  who  nerer  yet  of  human  vrooff 
L^  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Neaesis! 

and  not  *lott*  which,  is  nonsense,  as  wbat 
losing  a  scale  means,  I  know  not ;  but  leaving 
an  unbalanced  scale,  or  a  scale  unbalancea, 
is  intelligible.  CJorrect  this,  I  pray»  —  not 
for  the  public,  or  the  poetry ;  but  I  do  not 
choose  to  have  blunders  made  m  addresang 
any  of  the  deities,  so  seriously  as  this  is 
addressed.  "  Yours,  &c. 

«<  P.  S.  —  In    the   translation  from  the 
Spanish,  alter 


(S= 


to  — 


'  In  increaalng  sqnadraoa  llev, 
**  To  a  mighty  squadron  grev. 


[*•  Whate'er  might  be  his  worthl* 

Poor  fellow  1  he  had  many  things  to  wound  Um, 
Let's  own — since  it  can  do  DO  good  on  earth — 
It  was  a  trying  moment  that  wUdi  found  him 
Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth  ; 
Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shirer'd 
No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride,' 

l>0as  JiMM»  Ci  i. 
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DON  JUAN. 


S91 


"What  does  'thy  waters  watted  them' 
ttiean  (in  the  Canto)?  T^at  is  not  me. 
Consult  the  MS.  tUways. 

"I  have  written  the  first  Canto  (180 
octave  stanzas)  of  a  poem  in  the  style  of 
Beppo,  and  have  Mazeppa  to  finish  b^des. 

"In  referring  to  the  mistake  in  stanza 
132. 1  take  the  opportunity  to  desire  that 
in  future,  in  all  parts  of  my  writings  referring 
to  religion,  you  will  be  more  careful,  ana 
not  forget  that  it  is  possible  that  in  ad- 
dressing the  Deity  a  blunder  may  become 
a  blasphemy  ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  suffer 
such  mfamous  perversions  of  my  words  or 
of  my  intentions. 

"  I  saw  the  canto  by  accident." 


I«Bms334. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Venice,  Janoary  20. 1819. 
"The  opinions  which  I  have  asked  of 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  others  were  with  regard  to 
poetical  merit,  and  not  as  to  what  they 
may  think  due  to  the  cani  of  the  day,  which 
stiU  reads  the  Bath  Guide,  Little's  Poems, 
Prior  and  Chaucer,  to  say  nothing  of  Field- 
ing  and  Smollett.    If  published,   publish 
entire,  with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions ; 
'  or  you  may  publish  anonymously,  or  not  at 
.  oil.    In  the  latter  event,  print  50  on  my 
account,  for  private  distribution. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  I  have  written  to  Messrs.  Kinnaird  and 
Hobhouse  to  desire  that  they  will  not  erase 
more  than  I  have  stated. 

"The  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  is 
finished  in  206  stanzas." 


LBTTBB396. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Venice,  January  35. 1819. 

"You  will  do  me  the  favour  to  print 
privately  (for  private  distribution)  fifty 
copies  of  *  Don  Juan.'  The  list  of  the  men 
to  whom  I  wish  it  to  be  presented,  I  will 
send  hereafter.  The  other  two  poems  had 
best  be  added  to  the  collective  edition:  I 
do  not  approve  of  their  being  published  se- 
parately. Print  Don  Juan  entire^  omitting, 
of  course,  the  lines  on  Castlereagh,  as  I  am 
not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him.  I  have  a 
second  canto  ready,  which  will  be  sent  by 
and  by.  By  this  post,  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Biobhouse,  addressed  to  your  care. 
"  Yours,  &c. 

"B. 

"  P.  S^  I  have  acquiesced  in  the  request 
and  representation  ;  and  having  done  so,  it 
is  idle  to  detail  my  arguments  in  fiivour  of 


0- 


my  own  self-love  and  'Poeshie;'  but  I 
protest.  If  the  poem  has  poetnr,  it  would 
stand ;  if  not,  fail :  the  rest  is  '  leather  and 

EruneUo,*  and  has  never  yet  affected  any 
uman  production  *pro  or  con.'  Dulness 
is  the  only  annihilator  in  such  cases.  As 
to  the  cant  of  the  day,  I  despise  it,  as  I 
have  ever  done  all  its  other  finical  fashions, 
which  become  you  as  paint  became  the 
ancient  Britons.  If  you  admit  this  prudery, 
you  must  omit  half  Ariosto,  La  Fontaine, 
Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Ford,  all  the  Charles  Second  writers;  in 
short,  something  of  most  who  have  written 
before  Pope  and  are  worth  reading,  and 
much  of  Pope  himself.  Head  him — most 
of  you  don*t — but  do  —  and  I  will  forgive 
you ;  though  the  inevitable  consequence 
would  be  that  you  would  bum  all  1  have 
ever  written,  and  all  your  other  wretched 
Claudians  of  the  da}r  (except  Scott  and 
Crabbe)  into  the  bargain.  I  wrong  Claudian, 
who  tvas  a  poety  by  naming  him  with  such 
fellows  i  but  he  was  the  '  ultimus  Roman- 
orum,'  the  tail  of  the  comet,  and  these 
persons  are  the  tail  of  an  old  gown  cut  into 
a  waistcoat  for  Jackey ;  but  being  both  taUs, 
1  have  compared  one  with  the  other,  though 
very  unlike,  like  all  similes.  I  write  in  a 
passion  and  a  sirocco,  and  I  was  up  till  six 
this  morning  at  the  Carnival ;  but  l  protest, 
as  I  did  in  my  former  letter." 


Lkttxb  826.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Febmaiy  1. 1819. 
"  Afler  one  of  the  concluding  stanzas  of 
the  first  canto  of  '  Don  Juan,'  which  ends 
with  (I  forget  the  number)  — 

"  To  have 

when  the  original  If  dust, 

A  book,  a  d— d  bad  picture,  and  worse  bust, 

insert  the  following  stanza — 

'*  What  are  the  hopes  of  man,  &c. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  several  letters, 
some  with  additions,  and  some  upon  the 
subject  of  the  poem  itself,  which  my  cursed 
puritanical  committee  have  protested  against 
publishing.  But  we  will  circumvent  them 
on  that  point.  I  have  not  vet  begun  to 
copy  out  the  second  canto,  which  is  finished, 
from  natural  laziness,  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  milk  and  water  they  have 
thrown  upon  the  first.  I  say  all  this  to 
them  as  to  you ;  that  is,  for  you  to  say  to 
them,  for'  I  will  have  nothing  imderhand. 
If  they  had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  I 
would  have  acquiesced ;  but  they  say  the 
contrary,  and  then  talk  to  me  about  morality 
.  Cc  4 
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—  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  word  fit>m 
any  body  who  was  not  a  rascal  that  used  it 
for  a  piiq>08e.  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
most  moral  of  poems  ;  but  if  people  won't 
discover  the  moral,  that  is  their  fault,  not 
mine.  I  have  already  written  to  b^  that 
in  any  case  you  will  print  jS^  for  private 
distribution.  I  will  send  you  the  list  of  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  to  be  sent  afterwards. 

*'  Within  this  last  fortnight  I  have  been 
rather  indisposed  with  a  rebellion  of  stomach, 
which  would  retain  nothing,  (liver,  I  sup- 
pose,) and  an  inabilitv,  or  fantasy,  not  to  be 
able  to  eat  of  any  thing  with  relish  but  a 
kind  of  Adriatic  fish  called  '  scampi,'  which 
happens  to  be  the  most  indigestible  of  ma- 
rine viands.  However,  within  these  last  two 
days,  I  am  better,  and  very  truly  yours." 


LcTTBR  337.       TO  BfR.  MUBRAY. 

*'  Venice,  April  6. 1819. 

"  The  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  was 
sent,  on  Saturday  last,  by  post,  in  four 
packets,  two  of  four,  and  two  of  three  sheets 
each,  containing  in  all  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  stanzas,  octave  measure.  But  1 
will  permit  no  curtailments,  except  those 
mentioned  about  Castlereagh  and  *  #  #  #  .1 
You  sha'n't  make  catiHcles  of  my  cantos. 
The  poem  will  please,  if  it  is  lively ;  if  it  is 
stupid,  it  wiU  mil ;  but  I  will  have  none  of 
your  damned  cutting  and  slashing.  If  you 
please,  you  may  publish  anonumoutly ;  it 
will  perhaps  be  better ;  but  I  will  battle  my 
way  against  them  all,  like  a  porcupine. 

"  So  you  and  Mr.  Foscolo,  &c.  want  me 
to  undertake  what  you  call  a  '  great  work  ?' 
an  Epic  Poem,  I  suppose,  or  some  such 
pyramid.  Til  try  no  such  thins ;  I  hate 
tasks.  And  then  'seven  or  ei^t  years!' 
Ood  send  us  all  well  this  day  three  months, 
let  alone  years.  If  one's  years  can't  be 
better  employed  than  in  sweating  poesy,  a 
man  had  better  be  a  ditcher.  And  works, 
tool — is  Childe  Harold  nothing?  You 
have  so  many  '  ^&ome '  poems,  is  it  nothing 
to  have  written  a  human  one  ?  without  any 
of  your  worn-out  machinery.  Why,  man, 
I  could  have  spun  the  thougnts  of  the  four 
cantos  of  that  poem  into  twenty,  had  I 
wanted  to  book-make,  and  its  passion  into 
as  many  modem  tragedies.  Since  you  want 
Imgth^  you  shall  have  enough  of  Juan^  for 
m  make  fifty  cantos. 

"  And  Foscolo,  too !  Why  does  he  not 
do  something  more  than  the  Letters  of  Ortis, 

>  C"  The  two  Bobs  In  the  Introduction.'»  See  Work*, 
p.  588.] 

>  ["  BIccUrda."    For  an  account  of  It,  see  Quarterly 


and  a  tragedy  ^  and  pamphlets  ?  He  has 
good  fifteen  years  more  at  his  command 
than  I  have:  what  has  he  done  all  that 
time? — proved  his  genius,  doubtless,  but 
not  fixed  its  fame,  nor  done  his  utmost. 

**  Besides,  I  mean  to  write  my  best  work 
in  Italian^  and  it  will  take  me  nine  years 
more  thoroughly  to  master  the  laogixage; 
and  then  if  my  fimcy  exist,  and  I  exist  too, 
I  will  fry  what  1  can  do  really.  As  to  die 
estimation  of  the  English  which  you  talk  o( 
let  them  calculate  what  it  is  worth,  before 
they  insult  me  with  their  insolent  conde- 
scension. 

**  I  have  not  written  for  their  pleasure. 
If  they  are  pleased,  it  is  that  the^  chose  to 
be  so  ;  I  have  never  flattered  their  opinions, 
nor  their  pride ;  nor  will  L  Neither  will  I 
make  '  Ladies '  books'  '  al  dilettar  le  fenaae 
e  la  plebe.'  I  have  written  fix>m  the  fiilness 
of  my  mind,  fi*om  passion,  fix>m  impulse, 
fix>m  many  motives,  but  not  for  thdr  '  sweet 
voices.' 

**  I  know  the  precise  worth  of  popular 
applause,  for  few  scribblers  have  had  more 
of  It ;  and  if  I  chose  to  swerve  into  their 

riths,  I  could  retain  it,  or  resume  it.  But 
neither  love  ye,  nor  fear  yc  ;  and  though 
I  buy  with  ye  and  sell  witn  ^e,  am!  talk 
with  ye,  I  will  neither  eat  with  ye,  drink 
with  ye,  nor  pray  with  ye.  They  made  roe, 
without  my  search,  a  species  of  popular  idol ; 
they,  without  reason  or  judgment,  b^ond 
the  caprice  of  their  good  pleasure,  mrew 
down  the  imaffe  fi*om  its  pedestal ;  it  was 
not  broken  wim  the  fall,  and  they  would,  it 
seems,  again  replace  it, — but  they  shall  not. 

**  You  ask  aboub  my  health :  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  I  was  in  a  state  of 
great  exhaustion,  attended  by  such  debility 
of  stomach  that  nothing  remained  upon  it ; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  reform  my '  way  of  life,' 
which  was  conducting  me  fix>m  the  '  yellow 
leaT  to  the  ^und,  with  all  deliberate  speed. 
I  am  better  m  health  and  morals,  and  very 
much  yours,  &c. 

"  P.S.— I  have  read  Hodgson's  *Fiieiids.' 
He  b  right  in  defending  Pope  aeainst  the 
bastard  pelicans  of  the  poetical  wmter  day, 
who  add  insult  to  their  parricide,  by  suit- 
ing the  blood  of  the  parent  of  Engliah  resl 
poetry,  —  poetiy  without  fault,  —  and  then 
spuming  the  bosom  which  fed  them." 

It  was  about  the  time  when  the  foregoing 
letter  was  written,  and  when,  as  we  percetre, 
like  the  first  return  of  reason  after  intoxica- 
tion, a  full  consciousness  of  some  of  the 


Reriew,  toI.  xxIt.  p.  90.  Fotcolo  waa  a  Greek  Iqr  Mrtk, 
a  natlre  of  Zante.  He  died  at  Chisvlt^  in  I8S7.  la  Ui 
fiftieth  year.] 
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erils  of  his  late  libertine  course  of  life  had 
broken  upon  him,  that  an  attachment  differ- 
ing altogether,  both  in  duration  and  devotion, 
from  any  of  those  that,  since  the  dream  of 
his  boyhood,  had  inspired  him,  gained  an 
influence  over  his  mind  which  lasted  through 
his  few  renuuning  years ;  and,  undeniably 
wrong  and  immoral  (even  allowing  for  the 
Italian  estimate  of  such  frailties)  as  was  the 
nature  of  the  connection  to  which  this 
attachment  led,  we  can  hardly  perhaps,  — 
taking  into  account  the  &r  worse  wrong  from 
which  it  rescued  and  preserved  him, — con- 
sider it  otherwise  than  as  an  event  fortunate 
both  for  his  reputation  and  happiness. 

The  &ir  object  of  this  last,  and  Twith  one 
signal  exception)  only  real  love  of  nis  whole 
life,  was  a  young  Romagnese  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Ciount  Oamba,  of  Ravenna,  and 
married,  but  a  short  time  before  Lord  Byron 
first  met  her,  to  an  old  and  wealthj  widower, 
of  the  same  dty.  Count  Guicaoli.  Her 
husband  had  in  early  life  been  the  friend  of 
Alfieri,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Theatre,  in  which  the  talents  of 
Alfieri  and  his  own  wealth  were  to  be  com- 
bined. Notwithstanding  his  ag^,  and  a  cha- 
racter, as  it  appears,  by  no  means  reputable, 
his  great  opulence  rendered  him  an  object  of 
ambition  among  the  mothers  of  Ravenna, 
who,  according  to  the  too  frequent  maternal 
practice,  were  seen  vying  with  each  other  in 
attracting  so  rich  a  purchaser  for  their  daugh- 
ters ;  and  the  yoimg  Teresa  Gamba,  not  yet 
sixteen,  and  just  emancipated  fi^m  a  con- 
vent, was  the  selected  victim. 

The  first  time  Lord  Byron  had  ever  seen 
this  lady  was  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  when 
she  made  her  appearance,  three  days  after 
her  marriage,  at  the  house  of  the  Countess 
Albrizzi,  in  sJl  the  gaiety  of  bridal  array,  and 
the  first  delist  of  exdmnging  a  convent  for 
the  world.  At  this  time,  however,  no  ac- 
quaintance ensued  between  them ;  —  it  was 
not  till  the  spring  of  the  present  year  that, 
at  an  evening  party  of  Madame  Benzoni's, 
they  were  introduced  to  each  other.  The 
love  that  sprung  out  of  this  meeting  was 
instantaneous  and  mutual,  though  with  the 
usual  disproportion  of  sacnfice  between  the 

>  **  Neir  AprUe  del  1819,  to  fed  la  coDoscensa  di  Lord 
Bjron ;  e  mi  fli  preientlito  a  Venesta  dalla  Conteua 
Beoxonl  ndla  di  let  todeti.  Qneita  pretentasione  die 
ebbe  tante  coosequenze  per  tatd  1  due  fti  fima  cootro  la 
Toloati  d'eDtrambt,  e  solo  per  condlicendenza  I'abliiamo 
pemiCTta.  lo  itanca  plii  che  mai  quella  sera  par  le  ore 
Uorde  €hB  si  costuaa  fkre  in  Venezia  aadai  con  molU 
ripngnatita  e  solo  per  ubbldire  al  Conte  GidodoU  in 
qoeUa  sodeU.  Lord  Byron  die  scansava  di  fkre  noove 
coooeceoie.  dlcetido  sempre  die  ayera  interamente  rinun. 
dato  alle  paatiooi  e  che  non  volera  esporsi  pilk  alle  loro 


Gfc 


parties ;  such  an  event  being,  to  the  man, 
but  one  of  the  many  scenes  of  life,  while, 
with  woman,  it  generally  constitutes  the 
whole  drama.  'Hie  youn^  Italian  found 
herself  suddenly  inspired  with  a  passion,  of 
which,  till  that  moment,  her  mind  could  not 
have  formed  the  least  idea ; — she  had  thought 
of  love  but  as  an  amusement,  and  now  be- 
came its  slave.  If  at  the  outset,  too,  less 
slow  to  be  won  than  an  Englishwoman,  no 
sooner  did  she  begin  to  understand  the  full 
despotism  of  the  passion  than  her  heart 
shrunk  from  it  as  something  terrible,  and 
she  would  have  escaped,  but  that  the  chain 
was  alreadv  around  her. 

No  words,  however,  can  describe  so  sim- 
ply and  feelindy  as  her  own,  the  strong  im- 
pression which  their  first  meeting  left  upon 
her  mind :  — 

**  I  became  acquainted  ^says  Madame 
Ouiccioli)  with  Lord  Byron  m  the  April  of 
1819 : — he  was  introduced  to  me  at  Venice, 
by  the  Countess  Benzoni,  at  one  of  that 
lady's  parties.  This  introduction,  which  had 
so  much  influence  over  the  lives  of  us  both, 
took  place  contrary  to  our  wishes,  and  had 
been  permitted  by  us  only  fix>m  courtesy. 
For  myself,  more  fiitigued  than  usual  that 
evening  on  account  of  the  late  hours  they 
keep  at  Venice,  I  went  with  ^reat  repug- 
nance to  this  partv,  and  purely  m  obedience 
to  Count  Guicciou.  Lord  Byron,  too,  who 
was  averse  to  forming  new  acquaintances, — 
alleging  that  he  had  entirely  renounced  all 
attfu:hments,  and  was  unwilling  any  more  to 
expose  himself  to  their  consequences, — on 
bemg  requested  by  the  Countess  Benzoni  to 
allow  himself  to  be  presented  to  me,  refused, 
and,  at  last,  only  assented  fi^m  a  desire  to 
oblige  her. 

"His  noble  and  exquisitelpr  beautiful  coun- 
tenance, the  tone  of  nis  voice,  his  manners, 
the  thousand  enchantments  that  surrounded 
him,  rendered  him  so  different  and  so  su- 
perior a  being  to  any  whom  I  had  hitherto 
seen,  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  not 
have  left  the  most  profound  impression  upon 
me.  From  that  evening,  durm^  the  whole 
of  my  subsequent  stay  at  Vemce,  we  met 
every  day." » 


consequense^  qnando  la  Contessa  Bensoni  lo  pregb  di 
Tolerri  &r  presentare  a  me  egll  recusb,  e  solo  per  la  com- 
pikcenxa  glide  permise.  La  nobile  e  belHsihna  sua 
flsonomia,  11  suono  ddla  sua  roce,  le  soe  maniere,  i  mine 
Incanti  cbe  lo  drcondavano  lo  renderano  un  essere  cost 
difllBrente,  cosi  superiore  a  tutti  quelli  che  lo  arera  sino 
allora  redutl  che  non  poCd  a  meno  di  non  prorame  la 
pUk  profonda  impressione.  Da  quella  sera  in  pol  in  tnttl 
i  giomicbemi  farmai  in  Veoesiadsiamoaempre  vednO." 
^M8. 
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Lrrm  898.       TO  AIR.  HURRAY. 

•«  Venice,  May  15. 1819. 
"  I  have  got  your  extract,  and  the  *  Vam- 
pire/ I  n^  not  say  it  is  na^  mine.  There 
IS  a  rule  to  go  by :  vou  are  my  publisher  (till 
we  quarrel),  ancf  what  is  not  published  by 
you  is  not  written  by  me. 

**  Next  week  I  set  out  for  Romagna — at 
least,  in  all  probability.  You  had  better  go 
on  with  the  publications,  without  waidng  to 
hear  farther,  for  I  have  other  things  in  my 
head.  '  Mazeppa*  and  the  '  Ode'  separate  ? 
—  what  think  you  ?  Jmm  (monymout,  without 
the  Dedication ;  for  I  won't  be  shabby,  and 
attack  Southey  under  cloud  of  night 

"  Yours,  Ac." 

In  another  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
Vampire,  I  find  the  following  interesting 
particulars :  — 

-  TO  BIR.  MURRAY. 

"  The  story  of  Shelley's  agitation  is  true. ' 
I  can't  tell  what  seized  him,  for  he  don't 
want  courage.  He  was  once  with  me  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  in  a  small  boat,  right  under  the 
rocks  between  Meillerie  and  St.  Gingo.  We 
were  five  in  the  boat — a  servant,  two  boat- 
men, and  ourselves.  The  sail  was  misma- 
naged, and  the  boat  was  filling  fiist.  He  can't 
swim.  I  stripped  off  my  coat,  made  him 
strip  off  his,  and  take  hold  of  an  oar,  telling 
him  that  I  thought  (bein^  myself  an  expert 
swimmer)  I  could  save  him,  if  he  woidd  not 
struggle  when  I  took  hold  of  him — unless 
we  got  smashed  against  the  rocks,  which 
were  high  and  sharp,  with  an  awkward  surf 
on  them  at  that  minute.  We  were  then 
about  a  hundred  yards  firom  shore,  and  the 
boat  in  peril.  He  answered  me  with  the 
greatest  coohiess,  *  that  he  had  no  notion  of 
being  saved,  and  that  I  would  have  enough 
to  cu>  to  save  myself,  and  begged  not  to 
trouble  me.'  Luckily,  the  boat  righted,  and. 


1  Thiiitorr.ugireD  in  the  Prelkoe  to  tite*«  Vampire,** 
it  as  follows:  — 

**  It  appears  that  one  ereoing  Lord  B.,  Mr.  P.  B. 
Shelley,  two  ladies,  and  the  gentleman  before  alluded  to, 
after  having  perused  a  German  worlc  called  Phantas- 
magoria, began  relating  ghost  stories,  when  his  Lordship 
having  recited  the  beginning  of  Christabel,  then  unpub- 
lished, the  whole  took  so  strong  a  hold  of  Mr.  Shelley's 
mind,  that  he  suddenly  started  iq>.  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  The  physician  and  Lord  Byron  fbllowed,  and 
discovered  him  leaning  against  a  mantel-piece,  with  cold 
drops  of  persphration  trickling  down  his  face.  After 
having  given  him  something  to  refresh  him,  upon  en- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  his  alarm,  they  found  that  his 
wild  imaginatioa  having  pictured  to  him  the  bosom  of 
one  of  the  ladles  with  eyes  (which  was  reported  of  a  ladfy 


bailing,  we  ^  round  a  point  into  St.  Gingo, 
where  the  mhabitants  came  down  and  em- 
braced the  boatmen  on  their  escape,  the 
wind  having  been  hi^  enough  to  tear  up 
some  huge  trees  firom  the  Alps  above  us,  as 
we  saw  next  day. 

*'  And  yet  the  same  Shelley,  who  was  as 
cool  as  it  was  possible  to  be  m  such  drcnm- 
stances,  (of  which  I  am  no  judse  rnysd^  as 
the  chance  of  swinmung  naturally  gives  seU^ 
possession  when  near  Siore,)  certainly  had 
the  fit  of  phantasy  which  Polidori  descmes, 
though  not  exactly  as  he  describes  it. 

"  The  story  ofthe  agreement  to  write  the 
gho8t4x>ok8  is  true ;  but  the  ladies  are  mot 
sisters.  Mary  Gkxlwin  (now  Mrs.  Shdl^) 
wrote  Frankenstein,  which  you^  have  re- 
viewed, thinking  it  Shelley's.  Methinks  it 
is  a  wonderfiil  book  for  a  girl  of  nineteen, — 
not  nineteen,  indeed,  at  that  time.  I  endose 
you  the  beginning  of  mine,  by  which  you  will 
see  how  fi?  it  resembles  Bfr.  Colbum's  pub- 
lication. If  you  choose  to  publish  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  you  may,  stating  why^ 
and  with  such  explanatory^  proon  as  you 
please.  I  never  went  on  with  i^  as  you  will 
perceive  by  the  date.  I  began  it  in  an  old 
account-book  of  Miss  Milbanke's,  whidi  I 
kept  because  it  contains  the  word  *  House- 
hold,' written  by  her  twice  on  the  inside 
blank  pase  of  the  covers,  being  the  onljr  two 
scraps  I  have  in  the  world  in  her  writing, 
except  her  name  to  the  Deed  of  Separation. 
Her  letters  I  sent  back  excq>t  those  of  the 

3uarrelling  correspondence,  and  those,  beuig 
ocuments,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
person,  with  copies  of  several  of  mv  own  ; 
so  that  I  have  no  kind  of  memorial  what- 
ever of  her,  but  these  two  words,  —  and  her 
actions.  I  have  torn  the  leaves  contahun^ 
the  part  of  the  Tale  out  of  the  book,  aod 
enclose  them  with  tlus  sheet. 

"  MThat  do  you  mean  ?  Vmt  you  seem 
hurt  bv  my  letter,  and  then,  in  your  next, 
you  talk  of  its  *  power, '  and  so  forth.  *  This 
18  a  d— d  blind  story.  Jack  i  but  never  miod, 

in  the  neigfaboorhood  where  he  Ured),  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  room  in  order  to  destroy  the  Impressfoo.** 

s  [In  Blackwood's  Magaxine,  of  which  Mr.  Mnmj 
was  then  a  co-proprietor,  there  appeared  an  artlde  t 
Frankenstein  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which  ttie  r 
says,  '*  The  author  seems  to  us  to  disclose  unc 
powers  of  poeUc  imagination.  It  is  no  slight  merit  Im 
our  eyes,  that  the  tale,  though  wUd  in  incident,  is  wifttem 
in  plafaa  and  forcible  English,  without  rrhlbiHng  that 
mixture  of  hyperbolical  Germanisms  with  which  tales  of 
wonder  are  usually  told,  as  if  it  were  necessary  thait  the 
language  should  be  as  extraragant  as  the  llctkm.  Tte 
ideas  of  the  author  are  always  clearly  as  well  as  forcSilj 
expressed;  and  his  descriptions  of  landscape  hare  In 
them  the  choice  requisites  of  truth,  freshness,  pr«ci^oo« 
and  beauty.'*^See  Scott »  MHeOL  Prou  Work$^'r6L  zHL 
p.m] 
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go  on.'  You  may  be  sure  I  said  nothing  on 
purpoie  to  plague  you  ;  but  if  you  will  put 
me  '  in  a  veiuy,  I  will  nerer  call  you  Jack 
again.'  I  remember  nothing  of  the  epistle 
at  present. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  Polidori's  Diary  f 
Why,  I  defy  him  to  say  any  thine  about  me, 
but  he  is  welcome.  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach me  with  on  his  score,  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  that  is  not  his  own  opinion. 
But  why  publish  the  names  of  the  two  girls? 
and  in  such  a  manner  ?  —  what  a  blundering 
piece  of  exculpation  I  He  asked  Pictet,  &c. 
to  dinner,  and  of  course  was  left  to  entertain 
them.  I  went  into  society  tolely  to  present 
lum  (as  I  told  him),  that  he  might  return  into 
good  company  if  he  chose  ;  it  was  the  best 
thing  for  nis  youth  and  drcumstances  :  for 
myself,  I  had  done  with  society,  and,  having 
presented  him,  withdrew  to  my  own  *  way  of 
Hfe.'  It  is  true  that  I  returned  without 
entering  Lady  Dalrymple  Hamilton's,  because 
I  saw  it  full.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Hervey 
(she  writes  novels)  i  feinted  at  my  entrance 
into  Coppet,  and  then  came  back  again. 
On  her  feinting,  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie 
exclaimed,  'This  is  too  mudi  —  at  sixty -^ve 
years  of  age ! ' — I  never  gave  *  the  Enghsh  * 
an  opportunity  of '  avoidix^'  me ;  but  I  trust 
that,  if  ever  I  do,  they  wm  seize  it.  With 
r^ajrd  to  Mazeppa  and  the  Ode,  you  may 
jom  or  separate  them,  as  you  please,  from 
the  two  Cantos. 

"  Don't  suppose  I  want  to  put  you  out  of 
humour.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  your 
good  and  gentlemanly  qualities,  and  return 
your  personal  friendship  towards  me ;  and 
although  I  think  you  a  little  spoilt  by 
*  villanous  company,'  —  wits,  persons  of 
honour  about  town,  authors,  and  fashion- 
ables, together  with  your  *  I  am  just  going  to 
call  at  Chiton  House,  are  you  walkmg  that 
way?'  —  I  say,  notwithstanding  'pictures, 
taste,  Shakspeare,  and  the  musical  glasses,' 
you  deserve  and  possess  the  esteem  of  those 
whose  esteem  is  worth  having,  and  of  none 
more  (however  useless  it  may  be)  than  yours 
very  mily,  &c. 

"B. 

«*  P.  8.  —  Make  my  respects  to  Mr. 
Gifford.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  *  Don 
Juan'  must  set  us  all  by  the  ears,  but  that  is 
my  concern,  and  my  beginning.  There  wUl 
be  the  '  Edinburgh,'  and  all,  too,  aeainst  it; 
so  that,  like  *Rob  Roy,'I  shall  have  my 
hands  fuU." 


1  [**  Woitfldd  CasUe,**  "  Cutle  of  Tyntmoiith.*' 
•*  Tb€  Gorernor  ofBieUerlllo/* "  Monolrtof  an  AoUior/' 
**  Baoonli  of  a  Noble  FamUy,"  Ac.  Ac.] 


Lvmm3a9.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Venice,  May  25. 1819. 
**  I  have  received  no  proofs  by  the  last 
post,  and  shall  probably  have  quitted  Ve- 
nice before  the  arrival  of  the  next.  There 
wanted  a  few  stanzas  to  the  termination  of 
Canto  first  in  the  last  proof ;  the  next  will, 
I  presume,  contain  them,  and  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  Canto  second  ;  but  it  will  be 
idle  to  wait  for  further  answers  from  me,  as 
I  have  directed  that  my  letters  wait  for  my 
return  (p^haps  in  a  month,  and  probably 
so);  therefore  do  not  wait  for  further  advice 
from  me.  You  may  as  well  talk  to  the 
wind,  and  better —  for  ii  will  at  least  convey 
your  accents  a  little  further  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  gone ;  whereas  /shall  neither 
echo  nor  acquiesce  in  your  '  exouisite  rea^ 
sons,'  You  may  omit  the  note  at  refierence, 
to  Hobhouse's  travels,  in  Canto  second,  and 
you  will  put  as  motto  to  the  whole  — 

**  *  Difficile  est  proprie  cnmmnnJa  dicere.' — Hobacb. 

**  A  few  days  a^  I  sent  you  all  I  know  of 
Polidori's  Vampire.  He  may  do,  say,  or 
write  what  he  pleases,  but  I  wish  he  would 
not  attribute  to  me  his  own  compositions. 
If  he  has  any  thing  of  mine  in  his  possession, 
the  MS.  will  put  it  beyond  controversy  ; 
but  I  scarcely  tnink  that  any  one  who  knows 
me  would  believe  the  thing  in  the  Magazine 
to  be  mine,  even  if  they  saw  it  in  my  own 
hieroglyphics. 

"  I  write  to  you  in  the  aeonies  of  a  Jtrocco, 
which  annihilates  me  ;  and  I  have  been  fool 
enough  to  do  four  things  since  dinner,  which 
are  as  well  omitted  in  very  hot  weather : 
Istly,  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ;  2dly,  to  play  at  billiards  from 
10  to  12,  under  the  influence  of  lighted 
lamps,  that  doubled  the  heat ;  3dly,  to  go 
afterwards  into  a  red-hot  conversazione  of 
the  Countess  Benzoni's  ;  and,  4thly,  to  begin 
this  letter  at  three  in  the  morning:  but 
being  begun,  it  must  be  finished. 

•*  Ever  very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

"B. 

••  P.  S.  —  I  petition  for  tooth-brushes, 
powder,  magnesia,  Blacassar  oil  (or  Russia), 
the  sashes,  and  Sir  Nl.  Wraxall's  Memoirs 
of  his  own  Times.  I  want,  besides,  a  bulldog, 
a  terrier,  and  two  Newfoundland  dogs  ;  and 
I  want  (is  it  Buck's  ?)  a  Life  of  Richard  3d, 
advertised  by  Longman  long,  long,  long  ago  ; 
I  asked  you  for  it  at  least  three  years  since. 
See  Longman's  advertisements." 

About  the  middle  of  April,  Madame 
Ghiiccioli  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Venice 
with  her  husband.  Having  several  houses 
on  the  road  fix>m  Venice  to  Ravenna,  it  was 
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his  habit  to  stop  at  these  mansions,  one 
after  the  other,  in  his  journeys  between  the 
two  cities ;  and  from  all  these  places  the 
enamoured  young  Countess  now  wrote  to 
Lord  Byron,  expressing,  in  the  most  pas- 
sionate and  pathetic  terms,  her  despair 
at  leaving  him.  So  utterly,  indeed,  did  this 
feeling  overpower  her,  that  three  times,  in 
the  course  of  her  first  day's  journey,  she 
was  seized  with  fronting  fits.  Li  one  of  her 
letters,  which  I  saw  when  at  Venice,  dated, 
if  I  recollect  right,  fi^m  *'  C4  Zen,  Cavanelle 
di  Po,*'  she  tells  him  that  the  solitude  of 
this  place,  which  she  had  before  found  irk- 
some, was,  now  that  one  sole  idea  occupied 
her  mind,  become  dear  and  welccmie  to  ner, 
and  promises  that,  as  soon  as  she  arrives  at 
Ravenna,  **  she  will,  according  to  his  wish, 
avoid  all  general  society,  and  devote  her- 
self to  r^uling,  music,  domestic  occupa- 
tions, riding  on  horseback, — every  thine,  in 
short,  that  she  knew  he  would  most  lu^e." 
What  a  change  for  a  youne  and  simple  girl, 
who,  but  a  few  weeks  betore,  had  thought 
only  of  society  and  the  world,  but  who  now 
saw  no  other  happiness  but  in  the  hope  of 
making  herself  worthy,  by  seclusion  and 
self-instruction,  of  the  illustrious  object  of 
her  devotion  I 

On  leaving  this  place,  she  was  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  iUness  on  the  road,  and 
arrived  half  dead  at  Ravenna ;  nor  was  it 
found  possible  to  revive  or  comfort  her  till 
an  assurance  was  received  from  Lord  Byron, 
expressed  with  all  the  fervour  of  real  passion, 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month,  he 
would  pay  her  a  visit  Symptoms  of  con- 
sumption, brought  on  by  her  state  of  mind, 
had  alrefuly  shown  themselves  ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pain  which  this  separation 
had  caused  her,  she  was  also  suffering  much 
grief  from  the  loss  of  her  mother,  who,  at 
this  time,  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  four- 
teenth child.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
May  she  wrote  to  acquaint  Lord  Byron 
that,  having  prepared  all  her  relatives  and 
fiiends  to  expect  him,  he  might  now,  she 
thought,  venture  to  make  his  appearance  at 
Ravenna.  Though,  on  the  lady's  account, 
hesitating  as  to  the  prudence  of  such  a  step, 
he,  in  obedience  to  her  wishes,  on  the  2d 
of  June,  set  out  from  La  Mira  (at  which 
place  he  had  again  taken  a  villa  for  the 
summer),  and  proceeded  towards  Romagna. 

>  A  clerk  of  the  EnglUh  Consulate,  whom  he  at  this 
time  employed  to  control  hit  account!. 
•ThePo. 


From  Padua  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hoppner,  chiefly  occupied  with  matters 
of  household  concern  which  that  gendeman 
had  undertaken  to  mana^  for.  hun  at  Ve- 
nice, but,  on  the  immediate  object  of  his 
journey,  expressing  himself  in  a  tone  so 
light  and  jesting,  as  it  would  be  difficult  for 
those  not  versed  in  his  character  to  con- 
ceive that  he  could  ever  bring  himself,  while 
under  the  influence  of  a  passion  so  sincere, 
to  assume.  But  such  is  ever  the  wan- 
tonness of  the  mocking  spirit,  fix>m  which 
nothing,  —  not  even  love, — remains  sacred ; 
and  wmch,  at  last,  for  want  of  other  food, 
turns  upon  himself.  The  same  horror,  too, 
of  hypocrisy  that  led  Lord  Byron  to  ex- 
aggerate his  own  errors,  led  him  also  to  dis- 
guise, under  a  seeminglv  heartless  ridicule, 
all  those  natural  and  kindly  qualities  by 
which  they  were  redeemed. 

This  letter  from  Padua  concludes  thus : — 

**  A  journey  in  an  Italian  June  is  a  con- 
scription ;  and  if  I  was  not  the  most  con- 
stant of  men,  I  should  now  be  swimming 
from  the  Lido,  instead  of  smoking  in  the 
dust  of  Padua.  Should  there  be  letters 
from  England,  let  them  wait  my  return. 
And  do  look  at  my  house  and  (not  lands, 
but)  waters,  and  scold ;—-  and  deal  out  the 
monies  to  Edgecombe  '  with  an  air  of  reluc- 
tance and  a  shake  of  the  head — and  put 
queer  questions  to  him — and  turn  up  your 
nose  when  he  answers. 

"Make  my  respect  to  the  Consuless  — 
and  to  the  Chevalier  —  and  to  Scotio  — 
and  to  all  the  counts  and  countesses  of  our 
acquaintance. 

"  And  believe  me  ever 

"  Your  disconsolate  and  aflectionate,  &€."* 

As  a  contrast  to  the  strange  levity  of 
this  letter,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  real 
earnestness  of  the  passion,  however  censur- 
able in  all  other  respects,  that  now  en- 
grossed him,  I  shall  here  transcribe  some 
stanzas  which  he  wrote  in  the  course  of 
this  journey  to  Romagna,  and  which,  thoueh 
already  published,  are  not  comprised  in  the 
regular  collection  of  his  works. 

**  Urer  s,  that  roUett  bj  the  aodent  walla. 

Where  dwelli  the  lady  of  my  lore,  when  the 
Wallu  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchanee  recalla 
A  Calnt  and  fleeting  memory  of  me,**  Ac  Ac  ' 


>  [For  the 
1837.] 


remaining  itansas  lee  Works,  p.  571.  cdk. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 
1819. 

FERRARA.  —  VISIT  TO  THE  CERTOSA  CE- 
METERY. —  ANECDOTES.  —  BOLOGNA.  — 
ILLNESS  OF  MAD AJIE  6UICCIOLI. — ARRIVAL 
AT    RAVENNA.  —  LETTERS    TO    HOPPNER 

AND  MURRAT.  —  RETURN  TO  BOLOGNA. 

ALFIERI*S  MIRRA.  —  LETTERS  TO  MURRAY 
CONCERNING  DON  JUAN. — SONNET  TO 
THE  PRINCE  REGENT.  —  LETTER  TO  THE 
EDITOR  OF  THE  BRITISH  REVIEW. 

On  arriving  at  Bologna  and  receiving  no 
further  intelligence  from  the  Contessa,  he 
began  to  be  of  opinion,  as  we  shall  per- 
ceive in  the  annexed  interesting  letters,  that 
he  should  act  most  prudently,  K>r  all  parties, 
by  returning  to  Venice. 


LimEaaO.       TO  MR.  HOPPNBE. 

'*  Bologna,  Jtme  6. 1819. 
**  I  am  at  length  joined  to  ^ologna,  where 
I  am  settled  IOlc  a  sauss^  and  shall  be 
broiled  like  one,  if  this  weather  continues. 
Willyou  thank  Mengaldo  on  my  part  for 
the  Ferrara  ac^iaintance,  which  was  a  very 
agreeable  one.  I  stayed  two  days  at  Fer- 
rara,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  Count 
Mosti,  and  the  little  the  shortness  of  the 
time  permitted  me  to  see  of  his  family.  I 
went  to  his  conversazione,  which  is  very 
£eir  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  at 
Voiice — the  women  almost  all  young  — 
several  pretty —  and  the  men  courteous  and 
cleanly.  The  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  is 
young,  lately  married,  and  with  child,  ap- 
peared very  pretty  by  candlelight  (I  did  not 
see  her  by  d&y)>  pleasing  in  ner  manners, 
and  veij  lady-like,  or  thorough-bred,  as  we 
call  it  m  England,  —  a  kind  of  thing  which 
reminds  one  of  a  racer,  an  antelope,  or  an 
Italian  greyhound.  She  seems  very  fond  of 
her  husband,  who  is  amiable  and  accom- 
plished ;  he  has  been  in  England  two  or 
three  times,  and  is  young.  The  sister,  a 
Countess  somebody — I  forget  what — (they 
are  both  Maffei  by  birth,  and  Veronese  of 
course)  —  is  a  lad^  of  more  display ;  she 
sings  and  plays  divmely ;  but  I  thought  she 
was  a  d— d  long  time  about  it.    Her  like- 


>  [The  Honourable  Margaret  Mercer  Elphtautone,  now 
BaoxMieu  Keith.  In  1817  she  was  nuurled  to  Count 
Flabaut,  and  on  the  demise  of  her  father.  In  ISSS,  she 
iocceeded  to  the  peerage.] 


ness  to  Madame  Flahauti  (Mjbs  Mercer  that 
was)  is  something  quite  extraordinary. 

"  I  had  but  a  bird's  eye  view  of  these 
people,  and  shall  not  probably  see  them 
agam;  but  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
Mengaldo  for  letting  me  see  them  at  alL 
Whenever  I  meet  with  any  thing  agreeable 
in  this  world,  it  surprises  me  so  much,  and 
pleases  me  so  much  (when  my  passions  are 
not  interested  one  way  or  the  other),  that 
I  go  on  wondering  for  a  week  to  come.  I 
feel,  too,  in  great  admiration  of  the  Cardie 
nal  Lite's  red  stockings. 

*'  I  found,  too,  such  a  pretty  epitaph  in 
the  Ccortosa  cemetery,  or  rather  two  :  one 
was, 


the  other, 


•  Martini  Luigi 

Implorapace;* 

*  Lncrexia  Pldni 

Implora  etema  qulete.' 


0^ 


That  was  all ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
these  two  and  three  words  comprise  and 
compress  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject, 
— and  then,  in  Italian,  they  are  absolute 
music.  They  contain  doubt,  hope,  and  hu- 
mility ;  notmng  can  be  more  pathetic  than 
the  'implora'  and  the  modesty  of  the  re- 

auest; — they  have  had  enough  of  life — 
[ley  want  nothing  but  rest  —  they  implore 
it,  and  '  etema  quiete.'  It  is  like  a  Greek 
inscription  in  some  good  old  heathen  '  City 
of  the  Dead.'  Pray,  if  I  am  shovelled  into 
the  Lido  churchyard  in  your  time,  let  me 
have  the  *  implora  pace,'  and  nothing  else, 
for  my  epitapn.^  1  never  met  with  any,  an- 
cient or  modem,  that  pleased  me  a  tenth 
part  so  much. 

"  In  about  a  day  or  two  after  you  receive 
this  letter,  I  will  thank  you  to  desire  Edge- 
combe to  prepare  for  my  retum.  I  shall 
S)  back  to  Venice  before  I  village  on  the 
renta.  1  shall  stay  but  a  few  days  in  Bo- 
logna. I  am  just  going  out  to  see  sights, 
but  shall  not  present  my  introductory  letters 
for  a  day  or  two,  till  I  have  run  over  again 
the  place  and  pictiu-es ;  nor  perhaps  at  all, 
if  I  find  that  I  have  books  and  sights  enough 
to  do  without  the  inhabitants.  After  that  I 
shall  retum  to  Venice,  where  you  may  ex- 
pect me  about  the  eleventh,  or  perhaps 
sooner.  Pray  make  my  thanks  acceptable 
to  Mengaldo  :  my  respects  to  the  Consuless, 
and  to  Mr.  Scott.  I  hope  my  daughter  is 
welL  "  Ever  yours,  and  tmly. 


3  [•*  Oh  I  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptur'd  urns, 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns  I 
No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise-encumber'd  stone; 
My  epltiHph  shall  be  my  name  alone.'* 

Boun  qfldJcnest.    See  Works,  p.  878.] 
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"  P.  S.— I  went  over  the  Ariosto  MS.  &c 
&c,  again  at  Ferrara,  with  the  castle,  and 
ceil,  and  house,  &c  &c 

**  One  of  the  Ferrarese  asked  me  if  I  knew 
'  Lord  Byron,'  an  acquaintance  of  his,  now 
at  Naples.  I  told  him  *  No!*  which  was 
trae  both  ways  ;  for  I  knew  not  the  impostor, 
and  in  the  other,  no  one  knows  himself.  He 
stared  when  told  that  I  was  '  the  real  Simon 
Pure.'  Another  asked  me  if  I  had  not  tram' 
lated  *  Tasso.*  You  see  whatfome  is  I  how 
accurate  !  how  boundless  !  I  don*t  know  how 
others  feel,  but  I  am  always  the  lighter 
and  the  better  looked  on  when  I  have  got 
rid  of  mine ;  it  sits  on  me  like  armour  on 
the  Lord  Mayor's  champion  ;  and  I  got  rid 
of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attendant 
babble,  by  answering,  that  I  had  not  trans- 
lated Tasso,  but  a  namesake  had ;  and  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  looked  so  little 
like  a  poet,  that  every  body  believed  me." 

LnriE  881.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*<  Bologna,  Jane  7. 1819. 

**  Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  I  wrote  to  him 
a  few  days  ago  from  Ferrara.  It  will  there- 
fore be  idle  in  him  or  you  to  wait  for  any 
further  answers  or  returns  of  proofs  from 
Venice,  as  I  have  directed  that  no  English 
letters  be  sent  after  me.  The  publication 
can  be  proceeded  in  without,  and  I  am  al- 
ready sick  of  your  remarks,  to  which  I  think 
not  the  least  attention  ouffht  to  be  paid. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse  that,  since  I  wrote 
to  him,  I  had  availed  myself  of  my  Ferrara 
letters,  and  found  the  society  much  younger 
and  better  there  than  at  Venice.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  little  the  shortness  of 
my  stay  permitted  me  to  see  of  the  Gon- 
fiJoniere  Count  Mosti,  and  his  &mily  and 
friends  in  general. 

**  I  have  been  picture-gazing  this  morning 
at  the  famous  Domenichino  and  Guido,  both 
of  which  are  superlative.  I  afterwards  went 
to  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Bologna,  beyond 
the  walls,  and  found,  besides  the  superb 
burial-ground,  an  original  of  a  Custode,  who 
reminded  me  of  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet. 
He  has  a  collection  of  capuduns*  skulls,  la- 
belled on  the  forehead,  and  taking  down  one 
of  them,  said,  *  This  was  Brother  Desiderio 
Berro,  who  died  at  forty  —  one  of  my  best 

1  Though  Lord  Byron,  like  most  other  penoni.  In 
writing  to  diflferent  fHendi,  waa  tometimei  led  to  repeat 
the  fame  circinnttances  and  thoughts,  there  is,  IVom  the 
erer  ready  fertility  of  hli  mind,  mach  leu  of  snch  repe- 
tition in  hia  correspondence  than  In  that,  perhaps,  of  any 
other  multllarious  letter  writer ;  and,  in  the  instance 
before  us,  where  the  same  facts  and  reflections  are,  for 
Um  Mcood  time,  introduced,  it  la  with  such  new  touches, 


0= 


friends.  I  begged  his  head  of  his  brethren 
after  his  decease,  and  they  gave  it  me.  I  pot 
it  in  lime,  and  then  boiled  it.  Here  it  is, 
teeth  and  all,  in  excdlent  preservation*  He 
was  the  merriest,  cleverest  fellow  I  ever 
knew.  Wherever  he  went,  he  brought  joy ; 
and  whenever  any  one  was  melancholy,  tne 
siffht  of  him  was  enough  to  make  him  cheer- 
fiu  again.  He  walked  so  actively,  you  might 
have  taken  him  for  a  dancer  —  he  joked  — 
he  laughed — oh  I  he  was  such  a  Frate  as  I 
never  saw  before,  nor  ever  shall  again  I ' 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  himself  planted 
all  the  cypresses  in  the  cemetery ;  that  he 
had  the  greatest  attachment  to  them  and 
to  his  dead  people ;    that  since  1801  they 
had  buried  fiity-three  thousand  persons.     In  { 
showing  some  older  monuments,  there  was 
that  of  a  Roman  girl  of  twenty,  with  a  bust 
by  BeminL     She  was  a  princess  Bartorini, 
dead  two  centuries  ago :  he  said  that,  on  ^ 
opening  her  crave,  they  had  foimd  her  hair  . 
complete,  and  '  as  yellow  as  gold.'     Some  of  ; 
the  epitaphs  at  Ferrara  pleased  me  more  than  ' 
the  more  splendid  monuments  at  Bdogiia ;  | 
for  instance :  —  i 

**  •  Martini  Luigi  \ 

Implora  pace.'  J 

'**LQcresUFlcini  | 

Implora  eteraa  qoleto.*  1^ 

Can  any  thing  be  more  full  of  padios?  ,* 
Those  few  words  say  all  that  can  be  said  or 
sought :  the  dead  luui  had  enoa|h  of  life ; 
all  Siey  wanted  was  rest,  and  this  they  t»- 
plore!  There  is  all  the  helplessness,  and  ^ 
humble  hope,  and  deathlike  prayer,  that  can 
arise  from  the  grave — 'implora  pace.*i  I 
hope,  whoever  may  survive  me,  ana  shaD  see 
me  put  in  the  foreigners'  buryinff-ground  at 
the  Lido,  within  the  fortress  by  the  Adriatic, 
will  see  those  two  words,  and  no  mcve,  put 
over  me.  I  trust  they  won't  think  of  'pick- 
ling, and  bringing  me  home  to  Clod  or  Blun- 
derbuss HalL' '  I  am  sure  my  bones  would 
not  rest  in  an  Endish  grave,  or  my  day  nux 
with  the  earth  of  that  country.  I  believe 
the  thought  would  drive  me  mad  on  niy 
deathbed,  could  I  suppose  diat  any  of  my 
friends  would  be  base  enough  to  convey  my 
carcass  back  to  your  soil.  I  would  not  erco 
feed  your  worms,  if  I  could  help  it. 

*'  So,  as   Shakspeare  says  of  Mowbray, 
the  banished  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  at 


both  of  thought  and  expression,  as  render  theaa,  eren  a 
second  time,  interesting ;  ~  what  is  wanting  in  the  oo- 
relty  of  the  matter  being  made  op  by  the  new 
giren  to  It. 

<  [**  If  yon  should  get  a  quietus,  700  nuqr  coiainaad  1| 
me  entirely.     I'll  get  you  a  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey 
hero ;  or  pickle  you,  and  send  you  orer  to 
HaU."  —  RivaU,  act  r.  sc.  S.] 
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Venice  (see  Richard  IL),  that  he,   after 
fighting 

**  *  Atatnit  black  Pagant,  Turks,  and  Saraoens, 
And  toQed  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  Italy,  and  there,  at  Feniee^  gare 
His  body  to  that  pleasmU  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  onto  his  captain,  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long.* 

**  Before  I  left  Venice,  I  had  returned  to 
you  your  late,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse's  sheets 
of  Juan.  Don't  wait  for  further  answers 
from  me,  but  address  yours  to  Venice,  as 
usuaL  I  know  nothing  of  my  own  move- 
ments ;  I  may  return  there  in  a  few  days,  or 
not  for  some  time.  All  this  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. I  left  Mr.  Hoppner  very  well, 
as  well  as  his  son  and  Mrs.  Hoppner.  My 
daugfiter  Allegra  was  well  too,  and  is  growing 
pretty;  her  hair  is  growing  darker,  and  her 
eyea  are  blue.  Her  temper  and  her  ways, 
Mr.  Hoppner  says,  are  like  mine,  as  well  as 
her  features :  she  will  make,  in  that  case,  a 
manageable  young  lady. 

"  I  have  never  heard  any  thing  of  Ada, 
the  little  Electro  of  nw  Mycense.  But  there 
will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I 
should  not  live  to  see  it  *  What  a  long  letter 
I  have  scribbled !  **  Yours,  &c. 

**P.  S. — Here,  as  in  Greece,  they  strew 
flowers  on  the  tombs.  I  saw  a  quantity  of 
ro8e4eaves,  and  entire  roses,  scattered  over 
the  graves  at  Ferrara.  It  has  the  most 
pleasmg  effect  you  can  imagine." 

While  he  was  thus  lingering  irresolute  at 
Bolocna,  the  Countess  Guicaoli  had  been 
attacked  with  an  intermittent  fever,  the  vio- 
lence of  which,  combining  with  the  absence 
of  a  confidential  person  to  whom  she  had 
been  in  the  halnt  of  intrusting  her  letters, 
prevented  her  from  commumcatin^  with 
him.  At  length,  anxious  to  spare  Imn  the 
disappointment  of  finding  her  so  ill  on  his 
arrival,  she  had  begun  a  letter,  requesting 
that  he  would  remain  at  Bologna  till  the 
visit  to  which  she  looked  forward  should 

I  There  were,  in  the  former  edition,  both  here  and  in  a 
snbeeqnent  letter,  some  passages  reflecting  upon  the  late 
Sir  Samuel  Romllly,  which,  in  my  anxiety  to  lay  open 
the  workings  of  Lord  Byron's  mind  upon  a  subject  in 
which  so  much  of  his  happiness  and  character  were  in- 
Tohred,  I  had  been  induced  to  retafai,  though  aware  of  the 
erroneous  impressioa  under  which  they  were  written ;  — 
the  erident  morbidness  of  the  feeling  that  dictated  the 
attack,  and  the  high,  stainless  reputation  of  the  person 
assailed,  being  sulBdent,  I  thought,  to  neutralise  any  ill 
effects  such  reifectlons  might  otherwise  have  produced. 
As  I  find  it,  howerer,  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  those  whose 
opinions  I  most  respect,  that,  even  with  these  antidotes, 
such  an  attack  upon  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  left  on 
record,  I  willingly  expunge  all  trace  of  it  tnm  these 


brin^  her  there  also  ;  and  was  in  the  act  of 
writmg,  when  a  fiiend  came  in  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  an  English  lord  in  Ravenna. 
She  could  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that 
it  was  her  noble  fiiend  ;  and  he  had,  in  fiict, 
notwithstanding  his  declaration  to  Mr.  Hopp- 
ner that  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to 
Venice  immediately,  wholly  altered  this  re- 
solution before  the  letter  announcing  it  was 
despatched,  —  the  following  words  being 
written  on  the  outside  cover :  —  "  I  am  just 
setting  off  for  Ravenna,  June  8.  1819. —  I 
changed  my  mind  this  morning,  and  decided 
to  go  on.** 

The  reader,  however,  shall  have  Madame 
Guiccioli's  own  account  of  these  events, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  my 
narration,  I  am  enabled  to  communicate. 

"  On  my  departure  from  Venice,  he  had 
promised  to  come  and  see  me  at  Ravenna. 
Dante's  tomb,  the  classical  pine  wood  s,  the 
relics  of  antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  in 
that  place,  afforded  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
me  to  invite  him  to  come,  and  for  him  to 
accq)t  my  invitation.  He  came,  in  fact,  in 
the  month  of  June,  arriving  at  Ravenna 
on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Corpus 
Domini ;  while  I,  attacked  by  a  consump- 
tive complaint,  which  had  its  origin  from 
the  moment  of  my  quitting  Venice,  ap- 
peared on  the  point  of  death.  The  arrival 
of  a  distinguished  foreinier  at  Ravenna,  a 
town  so  remote  fit>m  the  routes  ordinanlv 
followed  by  travellers,  was  an  event  which 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  conversation. 
His  motives  for  such  a  visit  became  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  these  he  himself  af- 
terwards involuntarily  divulged;  for  having 
made  some  inquiries  with  a  view  to  paving 
me  a  visit,  and  being  told  that  it  was  unlikely 
that  he  would  ever  see  me  again,  as  I  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  replied,  if  such  were 
the  case,  he  hoped  that  he  should  die  also  ; 
which  circumstance,  being  repeated,  revealed 
the  object  of  his  journey.  Count  Guiccioli, 
having  been  acquainted  with  Lord  Byron 
at  Venice,  went  to  visit  him  now,  and  in  the 

s  "  Tal  qual  di  ramo  in  ramo  si  raoooglie 
Per  U  pineta  fai  sul  llto  dl  Chiassi, 
Quando  Eolo  Scirocco  ftior  disdoglie.*' 

Dantb:  Purg.  canto  xxviii. 

[  **  Even  as  from  branch  to  brandi. 

Along  the  piny  forests  on  the  shore 
Of  Chiassi,  rolls  the  gathering  melody. 
When  Eolus  hath  from  his  cavern  loos'd 
The  dripping  south.  **  Cart  .] 

Dante  himself  (says  Mr.  Cary,  in  one  of  the  notes  on 
his  admirable  translation  of  this  poet)  *'  perh^M  wan- 
dered in  this  wood  during  his  abode  with  Guido  Novello 
da  Polenta.'* 
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hope  that  his  presence  mi^t  amuse,  and  be 
of  some  use  to  me  in  the  state  in  which  I 
then  found  myselC  invited  him  to  call  upon 
me.  He  came  the  daj  following.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  anxiety  ne  showed, 
— the  delicate  attentions  that  he  paid  me. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  perpetually  medical 
books  in  his  hands  ;  and  not  trusting  my 
physicians,  he  obtained  permission  firom 
Count  Guiccioli  to  send  tor  a  very  clever 
physician,  a  friend  of  his,  in  whom  he  placed 
great  confidence.  The  attentions  or  Pro- 
fessor Aglietti  (for  so  this  celebrated  Italian 
was  called),  together  with  tranquillity,  and 
the  inexpressible  happiness  which  I  ex- 
perienced in  Lord  Byron's  society,  had  so 
good  an  effect  on  my  health,  that  only  two 
months  afterwards  I  was  able  to  accompany 
my  husband  in  a  tour  he  was  obliged  to  ^lake 
to  visit  his  various  estates."  i 


LITTBR3S2. 


TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 


**  lUTennft,  June  90. 1819. 

'*  I  wrote  to  you  from  Padua,  and  from 
Bologna,  and  since  from  Ravenna.  I  find 
my  situation  very  agreeable,  but  want  my 
horses  ver^  much,  there  being  ^ood  riding 
in  the  environs.  I  can  fix  no  time  for  my 
return  to  Venice — it  may  be  soon  or  late — 
or  not  at  all — it  all  depends  on  the  Donna, 
whom  I  found  very  seriouslv  in  bed  with  a 
cough  and  spittine  of  blood,  &c.,all  of  which 
has  subsidea.  I  found  all  the  people  here 
firmly  persuaded  that  she  would  never  re- 
cover ;  —  they  were  mistaken,  however. 

"  My  letters  were  useful  as  far  as  I  em- 
ployed them  ;  and  I  like  both  the  place  and 
people,  though  I  don*t  trouble  tne  latter 


1  "  Partendo  io  da  Venesia  egli  promiie  di  renir  a 
Tedermi  a  Barenna.  La  Tomba  di  Dante,  U  dasiioo 
bofco  di  pinl,  gli  arransi  di  andchlti  che  a  Ravenna  d 
troTano  davano  a  me  r«gloni  plaiufblli  per  inritarlo  a 
Tonire,  ed  a  lid  per  accettare  Ilnvito.  Egli  renne  difiitti 
nel  mete  Gulgno,  e  giunie  a  Rarenna  nd  giomo  ddla 
SolenniU  del  Corpus  Domini,  mentre  io  attaccata  da 
una  malattia  de  oonsonxione  ch'  ebbe  prindpio  dalla  mia 
partcnsa  da  Veneiia  ero  rldna  a  morire.  L'arriro  in 
Rarenna  d'un  forestiero  diitlnto,  in  un  paese  coti  kmtano 
dalle  strade  die  ordlnariamente  tengono  i  Tiaggiatorl  era 
on  aTTenimento  dd  quale  molto  d  parlara,  indagandosene 
i  moCiTl,  die  inrolontariamente  pol  egli  fed  conoicere. 
Perchft  arendo  egli  domandato  di  me  per  renirea  redermi 
ed  euendogli  ricpocto  *  che  non  poCrd>be  redermi  piii 
percht  ero  Tidna  a  morire* — egli  rispoae  die  in  qud 
caso  Tolera  morire  egli  pure ;  la  qual  cosa  easendoti  pol 
r^lietata  si  conobbe  cod  I'oggetto  dd  sno  rlaggio. 

**  n  CoDte  GnicdoU  visitb  Lord  Byron,  essendolo 
conosciuto  in  Venesia,  e  nella  speransa  die  la  dilui 
compagnta  potesse  distrarmi  ed  essermi  di  qualdie 
giovamento  nello  stato  in  cui  mi  troravo  egli  Io  inTit6  di 
▼enire  a  Tidtarml.  n  giomo  appresso  egli  renne.  Non  d 
potrebbero  descriTere  le  cure,  i  penderi  delicati,  quanto 
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more  than  I  can  help.  She  manages  very 
well — but  if  I  come  away  with  a  stiletto  in 
my  gizzard  some  fine  afternoon,  I  shall  noi 
be  astonished.    I  can't  make  him  out  at  all 

—  he  visits  me  fi^uently,  and  takes  me  oat 
(like  Whittington,  the  Lord  Mayor)  in  a 
coach  and  4tr  horses.  The  &ct  appears  to 
be,  that  he  is  completdy  governed  by  her — 
for  that  matter,  so  am  L^  The  people  here 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  us,  as  he  had 
the  character  of  jealousy  with  all  his  wivei 

—  this  is  the  third.  He  is  the  richest  of  the 
Ravennese,  by  their  own  account,  but  is  not 
popular  among  them.  Now  do,  pray»  send 
off  Augustine,  and  carriage  and  cattie,  to 
Bologna,  without  fiul  or  delay,  or  I  shall  lose 
m^  remaining  shred  of  senses.  Don't  forget 
this.  My  coming,  going,  and  every  thing, 
depend  upon  her  entirely,  just  as  Mrs.  Hopp- 
ner  (to  whom  I  remit  my  reverences)  md 
in  the  true  spirit  of  female  prophecy. 

'*  You  are  but  a  shabby  fellow  not  to  hare 
written  before. 

**  And  I  am  truly  yours,  &c* 

LBrrn  8».       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  RAvenna,  Jan«  2d.  1819. 

"  The  letters  have  been  forwarded  froD 

Venice,  but  I  trust  that  you  will  not  have 

waited  for  fiirther  alterations — I  will 


none. 

**  I  have  no  time  to  return  you  the  prooA 
—  publish  without  them.  I  am  glad  you 
think  the  poesjr  sood ;  and  as  to  '  thinking 
of  the  effect,'  tmSa  you  of  the  sale,  and  leave 
me  to  pluck  the  porcupines  who  may  potoC 
their  auills  at  you. 

*'  I  have  been  here  (at  Ravenna)  these 


egli  foce  per  me.  Per  moUo  tempo  e^  non  ebbe  per  le 
mani  che  del  Llbrl  di  Medlclna ;  e  poco.conlidandosi  nd 
miei  medid  oCtenne  dal  Conte  GuiodoU  fl  permeeo  dl  tta 
renlre  on  Talente  medico  di  lot  amloo  nel  quale  e^  awra 
molta  confldenxa.  Le  cure  del  Profenore  AgUcCti  (eod 
d  rhifUffff  questo  distinto  Italiano)  la  tnnquHliiik  — — <  la 
felidt4  inesprimibUe  die  mi  cagtooara  la  pceaeasadi 
Lord  Bjron  miglioraronocod  rapidamente  la  mia  salitte 
che  entro  Io  spasio  di  due  med  potd  seguire  mlo  maHto 
in  un  giro  che  e^  dorera  fiure  per  le  sue  teire. "  —  MtS. 

>  That  this  task  of  **  governing  "him  WBi  one  of  more 
ease  than,  from  the  ordinary  view  <rfhi*  dMrMlar.  might 
be  concluded,  I  have  more  than  onoe,  in  tbeee  paffM,  cx- 
preMed  my  opinion,  and  diall  here  quote,  in  oorroboratfao 
of  it,  the  remark  of  hit  own  tenrant  (founded  en  aa  ob- 
serration  of  more  than  twenty  Tears),  in  speaUng  of  his 
master*8  matrimonial  Ihle : — *'  It  is  Tory  odd.  bat  I  never 
yet  knew  a  lady  that  could  not  manage  my  Lord,  eattfi 
my  Lady.** 

**  More  knowledge,**  sa^s  Johnson,  **  may  be  gatoed  c< 
a  man's  real  character  by  a  short  conversation  with  ob« 
of  his  servanU  than  from  the  most  formal  and  sCaiiad 
narrative.*' 
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four  weeks,  having  left  Venice  a  month  ago ; 
—  I  came  to  see  my  *  Amica,'  the  Countess 
Ouiccioli,  who  has  been,  and  sdll  continues, 
very  unwell  ♦  *  She  is  only  in  her 
seventeenth,  but  not  of  a  strong  constitution. 
She  has  a  perpetual  cough  and  an  intermit- 
tent fever,  but  bears  up  most  gallanify  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Her  husband  (this 
is  his  third  wife)  is  the  richest  noble  of  Ra- 
venna, and  almost  of  Romagna ;  he  b  also 
Hoi  the  youngest,  being  upwards  of  three- 
score, but  in  good  preservation.  All  this 
will  appear  Strang  to  you,  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  meridian  morality,  nor  our  way 
of  life  in  such  respects,  and  I  cannot  at  pre- 
sent expound  the  difference ; — ^but  you  would 
find  it  much  the  same  in  these  parts.  At 
Faenza  there  is  Lord  *  *  ♦  *  witn  an  opera 
drl ;  and  at  the  inn  in  the  same  town  is  a 
Neapolitan  Prince,  who  serves  the  wife  of 
the  Gonfiiloniere  of  that  city.  I  am  on 
duty  here — so  you  see  *  Cos!  fiui  tut/i  e 

"  I  have  my  horses  here,  saddle  as  well 
as  carriage,  and  ride  or  drive  every  day  in 
the  forest,  the  Fmeta,  the  scene  of  Boc- 
caccio's novel,  and  Dryden^s  fable  of  Ho- 
noria,  &c.  &c.  * ;  and  I  see  my  Dama  every 
day ;  but  I  feel  seriously  uneasy  about  her 
bnlth,  which  seems  very  precarious.  In 
losing  her,  I  should  lose  a  being  who  has 
run  great  risks  on  my  account,  and  whom 
I  have  every  reason  to  love  —  but  I  must 
not  think  this  possible.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  do  if  she  died,  but  I  oueht  to 
blow  my  brains  out  —  and  I  hope  that  I 
should.  Her  husband  is  a  very  polite  per- 
sona^ but  I  wish  he  would  not  carry  me 
out  m  his  coach  and  six,  like  Whittington 
and  his  cat. 

"  You  ask  me  if  I  mean  to  continue 
D.  J.,  &c  How  should  I  know?  What 
encouragement  do  you  give  me,  all  of  you, 
with  your  nonsensical  prudery?  publish  the 
two  Cantos,  and  then  you  will  see.  I  de- 
sired Mr.  Kinnaird  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
little  matter  of  business ;  either  he  has  not 
spoken,  or  you  have  not  answered.  You 
are  a  pretty  pair,  but  I  will  be  even  with 
you  both.    I  perceive  that  Mr.  Uobhouse 


V  Sweet  hour  of  twUlgfat  1  —  In  Uie  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood. 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er, 
To  wiiere  the  last  Caesarean  fortress  stood. 
Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccado's  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 
How  have  1  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee ! " 

i>oisJiMm,c.lii.  st.l05.] 
s  The  Vtce-Consul  of  Mr.  Hoppner. 
>  Ao  English  widow  lady,  of  considerable  property  in 


has  been  challenged  by  Maiar  Cartwright  — 
Is  the  Miyor  so  *  cunning  of  fence  ?' — why 
did  not  they  fight  ? — they  oiuht. 

••  Yours,  &C.** 


Lbttbb  334.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  Ravenna.  July  2. 1819L 

"  Thanks  for  your  letter  and  for  Madame*s. 
I  will  answer  it  directly.  Will  you  recollect 
whether  I  did  not  consign  to  you  one  or  two 
receipts  of  Madame  Mocenigo*s  for  house- 
rent —  (I  am  not  sure  of  tms,  but  think  I 
did — if  not,  they  will  be  in  my  drawers)  — 
and  will  you  desire  Mr.Dorville^  to  have 
the  goodness  to  see  if  Edgecombe  has  re- 
ceipts to  all  payments  hitherto  made  by  him 
on  my  account,  and  that  there  are  no  debts 
at  Venice  ?  On  your  answer,  I  shall  send 
order  of  further  remittance  to  carry  on  my 
household  expenses,  as  my  present  return  to 
Venice  is  very  problematical ;  and  it  may 
happen  —  but  I  oan  say  nothing  positive — 
every  thing  with  me  being  mdecisive  and 
undecided,  except  the  disgust  which  Venice 
excites  when  fairly  compared  with  any  other 
city  in  this  part  of  Italy.  When  I  say  Ve- 
nice, I  mean  the  Venetians  —  the  city  itself 
is  superb  as  its  history  —  but  the  people 
are  what  I  never  thought  them  till  they 
taught  me  to  think  so. 

**  The  best  way  will  be  to  leave  Allegra 
with  Antonio's  spouse  till  I  can  decide  some- 
thing about  her  and  myself —  but  I  thought 
that  you  would  have  had  an  answer  firom 

Mrs.  V r.9    You  have  had  bore  enough 

with  me  and  mine  already. 

"  I  greatly  fear  that  the  Guiccioli  is  going 
into  a  consumption,  to  which  her  constitu- 
tion tends.  Thus  it  is  with  every  thing  and 
every  body  for  whom  I  feel  any  thing  Uke  a 
real  attachment ;  —  *  War,  death,  or  discord, 
doth  lay  siege  to  them.'  I  never  even  could 
keep  auve  a  dog  that  I  liked  or  that  liked 
me.  Her  symptoms  are  obstinate  cough  of 
the  lungs,  and  occasional  fever,  &c.  &c,  and 
there  are  latent  causes  of  an  eruption  in  the 
dun,  which  she  foolishly  repelled  into  the 
system  two  years  ago :  but  I  have  made  them 
send  her  case  to  ^lietti ;  and  have  begged 


the  north  of  England,  who,  having  seen  the  little  AUegra 
at  Ifr.  Hoppner's,  took  an  interest  in  the  poor  child's  fitte, 
and  having  no  fiunily  of  her  own,  offered  to  adopt  and 
provide  for  this  little  girl,  if  Lord  Byron  would  consent 
to  renounce  all  claim  to  her.  At  first  he  seemed  not  dis- 
inclined to  enter  Into  her  views  — so  ikr,  at  least,  as 
giving  permission  that  she  should  take  the  child  with  her 
to  England  and  educate  It ;  but  the  entire  surrender  of 
his  paternal  authority  he  would  by  no  means  consent  to. 
The  pnqposad  arrangement  aooordin^y  was  never  carried 
intoeflfect. 
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him  to  come — if  only  for  a  day  or  two  — to 
consult  upon  her  state. 

"  If  it  would  not  bore  Mr.  Dorville,  I  wish 

he  would  keep  an  eye  on  E and  on 

my  other  ragamuffins.  I  might  have  more 
to  say,  but  I  am  absorbed  about  La  Gtii.  and 
her  illness.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  effect  it 
has  upon  me. 

**  The  horses  came,  &c.  &c,  and  I  have 
been  galloping  through  the  pine  forest  daily. 
"  Believe  me,  &c 

"  P.  S.  —  My  benediction  on  Mrs.  Hopp- 
ner,  a  pleasant  journey  among  the  Bernese 
tyrants,  and  safe  return.  You  ought  to 
bring  back  a  Platonic  Bernese  for  my  re- 
formation. If  any  thing  happens  to  my 
present  Amica,  I  have  done  with  the  passion 
for  erer — it  is  my  latt  love.  As  to  liber- 
tinism, I  have'  sickened  myself  of  that,  as 
was  natural  in  the  way  I  went  on,  and  I 
have  at  least  derived  that  advantage  from 
vice,  to  love  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word. 
TVus  will  be  my  last  adventure — I  can  hope 
no  more  to  inspire  attachment,  and  I  trust 
never  again  to  feel  it." 

The  impression  which,  I  think,  cannot  but 
be  entertamed,  from  some  passages  of  these 
letters,  of  the  real  fervour  and  sincerity  of 
his  attachment  to  Madame  Guiccioli  >,  would 
be  still  further  confirmed  by  the  perusal  of 
his  letters  to  that  lady  herself,  both  from 
Venice  and  during  his  present  stay  at  Ra- 
venna—  all  bearing,  throughout,  the  true 
marks  both  of  affection  and  passion.  Such 
effusions,  however,  are  but  little  suited  to 
the  general  eye.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all 
strong  feeling,  from  dwelling  constantly  on 
the  same  idea,  to  be  monotonous  ;  and  those 
often-re(>eated  vows  and  verbal  endearments, 
which  make  the  charm  of  true  love-letters  to 
the  parties  concerned  in  them,  must  for  ever 
renaer  even  the  best  of  them  cloying  to 
others.  Those  of  Lord  Byron  to  Madame 
Guiccioli,  which  are  for  the  most  part  in 
Italian,  and  written  with  a  degree  of  ease 
and  correctness  attained  rarely  by  foreigners, 
refer  chiefly  to  the  difficulties  tlirown  in  the 
way  of  their  meetings, — not  so  much  by 
the  husband  himself,  who  appears  to  have 


*  "  During  my  illneu,**  lajs  Madame  GukdoU,  in  her 
recollections  of  this  period,  *'  he  was  for  ever  near  me, 
paying  me  Uiemost  amiable  attenti(ms,and  when  I  became 
conralescent  he' was  eonsUntly  at  my  side.  In  society, 
at  the  theatre,  riding,  walking,  he  never  was  absent  from 
me.  Being  deprived  at  that  time  of  his  books,  his  horses, 
and  all  that  occupied  him  at  Venice,  I  begged  him  to 
gratify  me  by  writing  something  on  the  subject  of  Dante, 
and.  with  his  usual  focility  and  rapidity,  he  composed  his 
'Prophecy.*"  — '* Durante  la  mia  malattia  L.  B.  era 
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liked  and  courted  Lord  Byron's  society,  ai 
by  the  watchfiilness  of  other  relatives,  and 
the  apprehension  felt  by  themselves  lest  their 
intunacy  should  give  uneasiness  to  the  fiulwr 
of  the  lady.  Count  Gamba,  a  gentlonan  to 
whose  good  nature  and  amiableness  of  cha- 
racter all  who  know  him  bear  testimony. 

In  the  near  approaching  departure  of  the 
young  Countess  for  Bologna,  Lord  Byron 
foresaw  a  risk  of  their  bdngSjpain  separated ; 
and  under  the  impatience  of  this  prospect, 
though  through  the  whole  of  his  preceding 
letters  the  fear  of  committing  her  by  any 
imprudence  seems  to  have  been  his  mlijig 
thought,  he  now,  with  that  wilRilness  of  the 
moment  which  has  so  often  sealed  the  des- 
tiny of  years,  proposed  that  she  should,  at 
once,  abandon  her  husband  and  fly  with 
him :  — "  c'^  uno  solo  rimedio  efficaoe,**  he 
says,  —  **  do^  d  *andar  vi^  insieme."  To  an 
Italian  wife,  almost  every  thing  but  this  a 
permissible.  The  same  system  which  so 
mdulgently  allows  her  a  firiend,  as  one  of  the 
regular  appendages  of  her  matrimonial  es- 
tablishment, takes  care  also  to  £uard  agamst 
all  unseemly  consequences  of  this  privuege ; 
and  in  return  for  such  convenient  ftdlities 
of  wrong  exacts  rigidly  an  observance  of  afl 
the  appearances  of  right  Accordingly,  the 
open  step  of  desertmg  the  husband  ^^  the 
lover  instead  of  being  considered,  as  in  Ei^ 
land,  but  a  sign  and  sequel  of  transgressioii, 
takes  rank,  in  Italian  morality,  as  tne  zDain 
transgression  itself;  and  bemg  an  oflence; 
too,  rendered  wholly  unnecessary  by  the  1»> 
titude  otherwise  ei\joyed,  becomes,  from  its 
rare  occurrence,  no  less  monstrous  than 
odious. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  of  her  noble 
friend  seemed  to  the  voung  Contessa  little 
less  than  sacrilege,  and  the  agitation  of  her 
mind,  between  Uie  horrors  of  such  a  step, 
and  her  eager  readiness  to  g^ve  up  all  and 
every  thing  for  him  she  adored,  was  depicted 
most  strongly  in  her  answer  to  the  proposaL 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  too,  the  romanuc  girl 
even  proposed,  as  a  means  of  escaping  the 
ifnommy  of  an  elopement,  that  she  shN»iikl, 
lie  another  Juhet,  "pass  for  dead," — as- 
suring him  that  there  were  many  easy  ways 
of  effecting  such  a  deception. 


sempre  presso  dl  me,  prestandomi  le  piii  leiMWII  core,  • 
quando  passai  alio  stato  dl  oooraleeoeiutae^  era  eeaipra 
al  mio  ilanco  ;— e  in  sodeti.  e  al  teatro,  e  cavnlcaoia,  • 
passegglando  egli  non  d  allontanaTa  mai  da  aw.  Inqaal* 
epoca  essendoegll  prfro  de'  suol  llbrl,  e  de*  soot  caralli,  • 
dl  tuttocib  che  lo  occupara  in  Veoesia  k>  lo  |»i<nai  dl 
Tolersi  oocupare  per  me  scrirendo  qnalche  eoaa  nri 
Dante;  ed  egli  coUa  usata  sua  fkclliti  e  nfUIA  icriaM  la 
sua  Profesia.*' 
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LBrmSK.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  RarennA,  Augott  1. 1819. 
'  [Addreu  your  Answer  to  Venice,  howeror.] 
"Don't  be  alarmed.  You  will  see  me 
defend  mprself  gaily — that  is,  if  I  happen  to 
be  in  spirits ;  and  by  tpiriUf  I  don  t  mean 
your  meaning  of  the  word^  but  the  spirit 
of  a  buUdpjg  when  pinched,  or  a  bull  when 
pinned ;  it  is  then  that  they  make  best  sport ; 
and  as  my  sensations  under  an  attack  are 
probably  a  happy  compound  of  the  united 
energies  of  these  amiable  animals,  you  may 
periiaps  see  what  Marrall  calls  '  rare  sport,' 
and  some  good  tossing  and  goring,  in  the 
course  of  &e  controversy.  But  I  must  be 
in  the  right  cue  first,  and  I  doubt  I  am  almost 
too  far  off  to  be  in  a  sufficient  fury  for  the 
purpose.  And  then  I  have  effeminated  and 
enervated  myself  with  love  and  the  summer 
in  these  last  two  months. 

**  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  the  other  day, 
and  foretold  that  Juan  would  either  &11  en- 
tirely or  succeed  completely ;  there  will  be 
no  medium.  Appearances  are  not  fiivour- 
able ;  but  as  you  write  the  day  after  i)ubli- 
cation,  it  can  hardly  be  decided  what  opinion 
will  predominate.  You  seem  in  a  fright, 
and  doubtless  with  cause.  Come  what  ma^, 
I  never  will  flatter  the  million's  canting  m 
any  shape.  Circumstances  may  or  may  not 
have  placed  me  at  times  in  a  situation  to 
lead  the  public  opinion,  but  the  public  opi- 
nion never  led,  nor  ever  shall  lead,  me.  I 
will  not  sit '  on  a  degraded  throne ;'  so  pray 
put  Messrs.  *  *  [Southeyl,  or  *  *  [Sotheby], 
or  Tom  Moore,  or  *  *  *  [Horace  Twiss]  upon 
it,  they  will  all  of  them  be  transported  with 
their  coronation. 

"  P.  S.  —  The  Countess  Guiccioli  is  much 
better  than  she  was.  I  sent  vou,  before 
leaving  Venice,  the  real  original  sketch  which 
gave  rise  to  the  *  Vampire,'  &c  Did  you 
get  it?" 

This  letter  was,  of  course  (like  most  of 
thoee  he  addressed  to  England  at  this  time), 
intended  to  be  shown ;  and  having  been, 
amon^  others,  permitted  to  see  it,  I  took 
occasion,  in  my  very  next  communication  to 
Lord  Byron,  to  twit  him  a  little  with  the 
passage  in  it  relating  to  mvself,  —  the  only 
one,  as  fer  as  I  can  learn,  that  ever  fell  from 
my  noble  friend's  pen  during  our  intimacy, 
in  which  he  has  spoken  of  me  otherwise  than 
in  terms  of  kindness  and  the  most  undeserved 
praise.  Transcribing  his  own  words,  as  well 
as  I  could  recollect  them,  at  the  top  of  my 
letter,  I  added,  underneath,  **  Is  this  the 
way  you  speak  of  your  friends  ?  "  Not  long 
after,  too,  when  visiting  him  at  Venice,  I 


remember  making  the  same  hannless  little 
sneer  a  subject  of  raillery  with  him ;  but  he 
declared  boldly  that  he  had  no  recollection 
of  having  ever  \mtten  such  words,  and  that, 
if  they  existed,  **he  must  have  been  half 
asleep  when  he  wrote  them. 

I  nave  mentioned  the  circumstance  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  with  a 
sensibility  vulnerable  at  so  many  points  as 
his  was,  and  acted  upon  by  an  imagination 
so  long  practised  in  self-tormenting,  it  is 
only  wonderful  that,  thinking  constanthr,  as 
his' letters  prove  hnn  to  have  been,  of^  dis- 
tant friends,  and  receiving  from  few  or  none 
equal  proofs  of  thoughtfmness  in  return,  he 
should  not  more  frequently  have  broken  out 
into  such  sallies  against  the  absent  and  ''un- 
replyine."  For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that, 
from  the  moment  I  began  to  unravel  his 
character,  the  most  slighting  and  even  acri- 
monious expressions  that  I  could  have  heard 
he  had,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  uttered  against  me, 
would  have  no  more  altered  my  opinion  of 
his  disposition,  nor  disturbed  my  affection 
for  him,  than  the  momentary  clouding  over 
of  a  bright  sky  could  leave  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  g^oom,  after  its  shadow  had 
passed  away. 

Lirm  886.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  August  9. 1819. 

'*  Talking  of  blunders  reminds  me  of  Ire- 
land —  Ireland  of  Moore.  What  is  this  I 
see  in  Galiguani  about  *  Bermuda —  agent — 
deputy  —  appeal  —  attachment,'  &c.  ?  What 
is  the  matter  ?  Is  it  any  thing  in  which  his 
friends  can  be  of  use  to  him  ?  Pray  inform 
me. 

**  Of  Don  Juan  I  hear  nothing  further 
from  you;  but  the  papers  don't  seem  so 
fierce  as  the  letter  you  sent  me  seemed  to 
anticipate,  by  their  extracts  at  least  in  Galig- 
nani's  Messenger.  I  never  saw  such  a  set 
of  fellows  as  you  are !  And  then  the  pains 
taken  to  exculpate  the  modest  publisher— 
he  remonstrated,  forsooth  I  I  will  write  a 
preface  that  shall  exculpate  i/ou  and  ♦  ♦  * 
[Hobhouse],  &c.  completelv,  on  that  point ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  cut  vou  up,  and 
you  in  particular,  like  gourds.  You  have  no 
more  soul  than  the  Count  de  Caylus,  (who 
assured  his  firiends,  on  his  death-bed,  that 
he  had  none,  and  that  he  must  know  better 
than  they  whether  he  had  one  or  no,)  and 
no  more  blood  than  a  water-melon  I  And  I 
see  there  hath  been  asterisks,  and  what 
Perry  used  to  call  *  domned  cutting  and  slash- 
ing*—  but,  never  mind. 

"  I  write  in  haste.    To-morrow  I  set  off 
for  Bologna.     I  write  to  you  with  thunder, 
lightning,  &c.,  and  all  the  winds  of  heaven 
Dd  2 
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whistling  through  my  hair,  and  the  racket 
of  preparation  to  boot.  '  My  mistress  dear/ 
who  hath  '  fed  my  heart  upon  smUes  and 
wine'  *  for  the  last  two  months,  set  off  for 
Bologna  with  her  husband  this  morning, 
and  it  seems  that  I  follow  him  at  three  to- 
morrow morning.  I  cannot  tell  how  our 
romance  will  end,  but  it  hath  gone  on 
hitherto  most  erotically.  Such  perils  and 
escapes  I  Juan's  are  as  child's  play  in  com- 
parison. The  fools  think  that  all  my  poeshie 
IS  always  allusive  to  my  own  adventures : 
I  have  had  at  one  time  or  another  better 
and  more  extraordinary  and  perilous  and 
pleasant  than  these,  every  day  of  the 
week,  if  I  might  tell  them  ;  but  that  must 
never  be. 
*'  I  hope  Mrs.  M.  has  accouched. 

"Yours  ever." 

Lbttu  337.     TO  MR.  MURRAY* 

**  Bologna,  August  12. 1819. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  fer  I  may  be  able  to 
reply  to  your  letter,  for  I  am  not  very  well 
to-day.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Alfieri's  Mirra,  the  two  last 
acts  of  which  thrdw  me  into  convulsions. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  word  a  lady's 
hysterics,  but  the  affony  of  reluctant  tears, 
and  the  chokine  shudder,  which  I  do  not 
often  undergo  for  fiction.  This  is  but 
the  second  time  for  any  thing  under  realitv ; 
the  first  was  on  seeing  Kean's  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  The  worst  was,  that  the  *  Dama»' 
in  whose  box  I  was,  went  off  in  the  same 
way,  I  really  believe  more  fi'ora  fright  than 
any  other  sympathy  —  at  least  with  the 
players :  but  she  has  been  ill,  and  I  have 
been  ill,  and  we  are  all  languid  and  pathetic 
this  morning,  with  great  expenditure  of  sal 


1  [**  When  in  death  I  shall  calm  recline, 

Obear  mjr  heart  to  my  mistress  dear; 
Tell  her  it  lived  upon  smiles  and  wine 
or  the  brightest  hue,  whUe  it  Unger'd  here." 

Irish  Mclodiei.} 

*  The  *'  Dama,"  In  whose  company  he  witnessed  this 
rq[>resentatlon,  thus  describes  its  eUbct  upon  h1m:~ 
*'  The  play  was  that  of  Mirra ;  the  actors,  and  particularly 
the  actress*  who  performed  the  part  of  Mirra,  seconded 
with  much  success  the  intentions  of  our  great  dramatist. 
Lord  Byron  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  representation, 
and  it  was  erldent  that  he  was  deeply  aflteted.  At  length 
there  came  a  point  of  the  performance  at  which  he  could 


*  ['*  Went  to  see  Mirra  performed.  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  tragedy  where  the  distress  Is  more  aiRwtlng.  The  ac- 
tress who  played  Mirra  did  it  to  the  life :  her  first  entrance 
told  the  whole  story  of  the  play ;  and  the  part  is  so 
managed,  as  to  excite  pity  and  sympathy  for  Mirra,  in 
spite  of  the  odious  passion  of  which  she  is  the  victim.  If 
terror  and  pity  be  the  obiecU  of  tragedy,  the  part  Is  ad- 
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volatile.  <  But,  to  return  to  your  letter  of 
the  23d  of  July. 

**  You  are  right,  Gifford  is  right,  Crabbe 
is  right,  Hobhouse  is  right  —  vou  are  all 
right,  and  I  am  all  wrong ;  but  do,  pray,  let 
me  have  that  pleasure.  Cut  me  up  root 
and  branch  ;  quarter  me  in  the  Quarteriy ; 
send  round  my  *di^ecti  membra  poetae,' 
like  those  of  the  Levite's  concubine ;  make 
me,  if  you  will,  a  spectacle  to  men  and 
angels ;  but  don't  ask  me  to  alter,  for  I 
won't:  —  I  am  obstinate  and  lazy—aad 
there's  the  truth. 

"  But,  nevertheless,  I  will  answer  your 
friend  Palgrave,  who  objects  to  the  qukk 
succession  of  fim  and  gravity,  as  if  in  that 
case  the  gravity  did  not  (in  intentioii,  at 
least)  hei^ten  the  fim.  His  metafdior  is, 
that  *  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched 
at  the  same  time.'  Blessings  on  his  ex- 
perience! Ask  him  these  questions  about 
'scorching  and  drenching.'  Did  he  nefe* 
play  at  cricket,  or  walk  a  mile  in  hot  weather? 
Did  he  never  spill  a  dish  of  tea  over  him- 
self in  handing  the  cup  to  his  charmer,  to 
the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches? 
Did  he  never  swim  in  the  sea  at  Dooodvf 
with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  head, 
which  all  the  foam  of  ocean  could  not  cool? 
Did  he  never  draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot 
water,  d — ^ning  his  eyes  and  his  valefs? 
Did  he  never  tumble  into  a  river  or  lake, 
fishing,  and  sit  in  his  wet  clothes  id  the 
boat,  or  on  the  bank,  aflerwards  *  scorched 
and  drenched,'  like  a  true  sportsman?  *0h 
for  breath  to  utter!'  —  but  make  him  mj 
compliments  ;  he  is  a  clever  fellow  for  all 
that  —  a  very  clever  fellow. 

•*  You  ask  me  for  tliC  plan  of  Donny 
Johnny :  I  have  no  plan  ;  I  had  no  plan ; 
but  I  had  or  have  materials  ;  though  i,  lie 


no  longer  restrahi  his  emotions :  —  he  bunt  into  s  loo' 
of  tears,  and,  hissobs  prereating  himflrom  reuutaioiMf 
longer  in  the  box,  he  rose  and  left  the  theatre.— I  ■>* 
him  similarly  afibcted  another  time  daring  a  repuitH^ii* 
of  Alfieri's  *  Philip,'  at  Raremuu"  ~  **  GU  sttori.  •  «e> 
clalmente  1*  attrlce  che  rai^reseotara  Ifim  leeoadm 
assai  bene  la  mmte  del  nostro  grande  trafloo.  LB* 


preoe  moltointeresse  allara|vresentasioDe,esioaBoneo 
che  era  molto  commcsso.  Venne  un  ptmto  pot  ddi 
tragedia  in  cul  non  pot^  piil  ft«nare  la  sua  snosiaBe.-' 
dtede  in  un  diretto  pianto  e  i  singhiossl  gl*faDpedlroao< 
plik  restare  nel  palco ;  oode  si  levb,  e  pard  dal  teeti«-  b 
uno  stato  simile  lo  viddl  un  altra  Totta  a  Bsveooa  ad  ou 
r^presentaxione  del  Filippo  d'Alfleri.** 


mtrably  eontrired  to  exdte  both  these  MHap  l>  At 
bluest  degree ;  for,  vhile  you  shudder  at  the  ttfUt 
vorkings  and  fearfiil  energy  ofberpassloB.  the  rtnin^ 
of  her  own  native  innocence  of  mind  and  the  horror  vitt 
vhich  she  rcgaids  herself  make  U>e  strangest appMl^ 
your  compassion." ^  Matthews  :  Dimy^mlntMx 
p.  88S.  ed.  1886.] 
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Tooy  Lum[Jun,  '  I  am  to  be  snubbed  so 
when  I  am  in  spirits,'  the  poem  will  be 
naught,  and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If 
it  don't  take,  I  will  leave  it  off  where  it  is, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  public ;  but  if 
continued,  it  must  be  in  my  own  way.  You 
might  as  well  make  Hamlet  (or  Diggory)  * 
'  act  mad '  in  a  strait  waistcoat  as  trammel 
mj  buffoonery,  if  I  am  to  be  a  buffoon ; 
their  gestures  and  my  thoughts  would  only 
be  pitiably  absurd  and  ludicrously  con- 
strained. Why,  man,  the  soul  of  such 
writing  is  its  hcence;  at  least  the  Sberty 
of  that  Bcence^  if  one  likes  —  not  that  one 
should  abuse  it.  It  is  like  Trial  by  Jury 
and  Peerage  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  —  a 
very  fine  thing,  but  chiefly  in  the  reversion  ; 
be<»u8e  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  proving  his  possession  of 
the  privilege. 

**  But  a  truce  with  these  reflections.  You 
are  too  earnest  and  eager  about  a  work 
never  intended  to  be  serious.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  I  could  have  any  intention  but 
to  giggle  and  make  giggle?  —  a  playful 
satire,  with  as  little  poetry  as  could  be 
helped,  was  what  I  meant.  And  as  to  the 
indecency,  do,  pray,  read  in  Boswell  what 
Johuo%  the  sullen  moralist,  says  oi  Prior 
:  and  Paulo  Purgante.  < 

•*  Will  you  get  a  &vour  done  for  me  ? 
You  can,  by  your  government  friends,  Croker, 
Canning,  or  my  old  schoolfellow  Peel,  and 
I  can't.  Here  it  is.  Will  you  ask  them 
to  appoint  (^without  takarv  or  emolument)  a 
noble  Italian  (whom  I  will  name  aflerwards) 
consul  or  vice-consul  for  Ravenna  ?  He  is  a 
man  of  very  large  property,  —  noble,  too  ; 
but  he  wisnes  to  nave  a  British  protec- 
tion, in  case  of  changes.  Ravenna  is  near 
the  sea.  He  wants  no  emolument  whatever. 
That  his  office  might  be  useful,  I  know ;  as  I 
lately  sent  off  fi^m  Ravenna  to  Trieste  a 
poor  devil  of  an  English  sailor,  who  had 
remained  there  sick,  sorry,  and  pennyless 
(having  been  set  ashore  in  1814),  firom  the 
want  of  any  accredited  agent  able  or  willing 
to  hdp  him  homewards.  Will  you  ^  this 
done?  If  you  do,  1  will  then  send  his  name 
and  condinon,  subject,  of  course,  to  rejection, 
if  not  approved  when  known. 

>  Cla  the  ikroe  of  **  AU  the  World*!  a  Stage.**] 


s  [**  I  mentlonad  Lord  HaOet'i  censure  of  Prior,  In  hit 
prefMe  to  aCoUectkm  of  Sacred  Poems,  vbere  he 
■MOtioQt  *  tboM  Impure  tales  which  wlU  be  the  eternal 
opprobrium  of  their  author.*—  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  Lord 
Ualles  has  forgot.'  There  Is  nothing  bi  Prior  that  will  ex- 
dte  to  lewdness.  If  Lord  Halles  thinks  there  is,  he  must 
be  more  combustible  than  other  people  r  I  instanced  the 
tale  of  Paulo  Pnrganti  -.Jobmson;  *  Sir,  there  is  nothing 


**!  know  that  in  the  Levant  you  make 
consuls  and  vice-consuls,  perpetually,  of 
foreigners.  This  man  is  a  patrician,  and 
has  twelve  thousand  a  year.  His  motive 
is  a  British  protection  in  case  of  new  in- 
vasions. Don't  you  think  Croker  would  do 
it  for  us  ?  To  be  sure,  my  interest  is  rare !  I 
but,  perhaps,  a  brother  wit  in  the  Tory  line 
mi^t  do  a  good  turn  at  the  request  of  so 
harmless  and  long  absent  a  Whig,  particularly 
as  there  is  no  salary  or  burden  of  any  sort 
to  be  annexed  to  the  office. 

"  I  can  assure  you,  I  should  look  upon 
it  as  a  great  obligation ;  but,  alas  I  that 
very  circumstance  may,  very  probably,  ope- 
rate to  the  contrary  —  indeed,  it  ought ; 
but  I  have,  at  least,  been  an  honest  and  an 
open  enemy.  Amon^t  your  many  splendid 
government  connections,  could  not  you, 
think  vou,  get  ourBibulus  made  a  Consul? 
or  make  me  one,  that  I  may  make  him  my 
Vice.  You  mav  be  assured  that,  in  case 
of  accidents  in  Italy,  he  would  be  no  feeble 
adjunct  —  as  you  would  think  if  you  knew 
his  property. 

"What  is  all  this  about  Tom  Moore? 
but  why  do  I  ask  ?  since  the  state  of  my 
own  afeirs  would  not  permit  me  to  be  of 
use  to  him,  though  they  are  greatly  im- 
proved since  1816,  and  mav,  with  some 
more  luck  and  a  little  prudence,  become 
quite  clear.  It  seems  nis  claimants  are 
American  merchants  ?  There  goes  Nemesis ! 
Moore  abused  America.  It  is  always  thus 
in  the  long  run :  —  Time,  the  Avenger.  You 
have  seen  every  trampler  down,  in  turn, 
from  Buonaparte  to  the  simplest  individuals. 
You  saw  how  some  were  aven^  even  upon 
my  insignificance,  and  how  m  turn  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
[Komilly]  paid  for  his  atrocit]^.  It  is  an  odd 
world  ;  but  the  watch  has  its  mainspring, 
after  all. 

**  So  the  Prince  has  been  repealing  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald's  forfeiture  ?^  Ecco  un* 
sonetto! 

**  To  be  the  father  of  the  fktherless. 
To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and  raise 

His  oflkpring,  who  expired  in  other  dajrs 
To  make  thy  dre*s  swajr  bjr  a  kingdom  less,  — 
Tkit  is  to  be  a'monarch,  and  repress 
Enrj  Into  unutterable  praise. 


there.  «  *  No,  sir,  Prior  Is  a  lady's  book :  no  lady  Is 
ashamed  to  hare  It  standing  hi  her  library.' "  —  Boiwett^ 
▼ol.  Til.  p.  10.  ed.  1835  ] 

s  [Lord  Edward  Fitsgerald,  fifth  son  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Lehister.  He  died  In  1798,  ofwoundsrecdvedfai  resisting 
an  arrest  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  had  married 
Pamela,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Madame  de  Genlls  \ 
who,  according  to  Mr.  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Edward,  was 
In  fact  that  lady's  own  daughter  tqr  the  Duke  of  Oricans. 
^EgtOiU.} 
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Dinniss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  luch  traita. 
For  who  would  lift  a  band,  except  to  bleta  ? 
Were  it  not  easy,  Sir.  and  is't  not  sweet 
To  make  thyself  bolored  ?  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  Mercy's  means  ?  for  thus 
Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete, 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  fi-ee. 
And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 

"There,  you  dogs!  there's  a  sonnet  for 
you :  you  won't  have  such  as  that  in  a  humr 
from  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  You  may  publish  it 
with  my  name,  an'  ye  wool.  He  deserves 
all  praise,  bad  and  good  ;  it  was  a  very  noble 
piece  of  prindpahty.  Would  you  like  an 
epigram  —  a  translation  ? 

**  If  for  sliver,  or  for  gold,    . 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 
Into  half  a  dozen  dimples. 
Then  your  face  we  might  behold. 
Looking,  doubtlMS,  much  more  smugly. 
Yet  ev*n  then  'twould  be  d-^  ugly. 

"  This  was  written  on  some  French- 
woman,  by  Rulhieres,  I  believe.  And  so 
good  morrow  to  you.  Master  Lieutenant. 

"Yours." 

Lrm*  338.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Bologna,  August  93. 1819. 

"  I  send  you  a  letter  to  Roberts,  signed 
Wortley  Clutterbuck,  which  you  may  piSlish 
in<  what  form  you  please,  in  answer  to  his 
article.  I  have  had  many  proofs  of  men's 
absurdly,  but  he  beats  all  m  folly.  Why, 
the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  has  tumbled  into 
the  very  trap  I  Well  strip  him.  The  letter 
is  written  in  great  haste,  and  amidst  a  thou- 
sand vexations.  Your  letter  only  came  yes- 
terday, so  that  there  is  no  time  to  polish : 
the  post  ^oes  out  to-morrow.  The  date  is 
'Little  Piddlington.'  Let  Hobhouse  cor- 
rect the  press ;  he  knows  and  can  read  the 
handwriting.  Continue  to  keep  the  anony» 
mout  about  'Juan;'  it  helps  us  to  fight 
against  overwhelming  numbers.  I  have  a 
thousand  distractions  at  present ;  so  excuse 
haste,  and  wonder  I  can  act  or  write  at  all. 
Answer  by  post,  as  usual. 

"Yours. 

"  P.  S. — If  I  had  had  time,  andt>een  quieter 
and  nearer,  I  would  have  cut  him  to  hash  ; 
but  as  it  is,  you  can  judge  for  yoursdves.** 

The  letter  to  the  Reviewer,  here  men- 
tioned, had  its  origin  in  rather  an  amusing 

1  C"  No  misdemeanor,"  say  the  reviewers,"  appears  to 
us  hi  so  detestable  a  light  as  the  acceptance  of  a  present 
by  an  editor  of  a  Review,  as  the  condition  of  praising  an 
author ;  and  yet  the  miserable  man  (for  miserable  he  Is, 
as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  rid),  who  has 
given  birth  to  this  pestilrat  poem,  has  not  scrupled  to  lay 
this  to  the  charge  of  the  British  Review ;  and  that  not  by 
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circumstance.    In  the  first  canto  of  Doo  i 
Juan  appeared  the  following  passage :  -^ 

**  For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  ■fc^'tV', 

I've  bribed  My  Grandmother's  Review,  —  the  Biitiafa  I 
**  I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  poet— 
I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 

Yet  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 
And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  ber. 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 
And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  hencj. 
All  I  can  say  is  — that  he  had  the  moDej." 

On  the  appearance  of  the  poem,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Review  in  question 
allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  into  die  in- 
e£&ble  absurditv  of  taking  the  charge  as 
serious,  and,  in  his  succeedmg  number,  came 
forth  with  an  indignant  contradiction  of  it.  ^ 
To  this  tempting  subject  the  letter,  writ- 
ten so  hastily  off  at  Bologna,  related  ;  but, 
though  printed  for  Mr.  Murrey,  in  a  pamphlet, 
consisting  of  twentv-three  pages,  it  was 
never  pi^lished  by  him.  Being  valuable, 
however,  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  we 
have  of  Lord  Byron's  simple  and  thorou^y 
English  prose,  it  has  been  preserved  in  the 
recent  editions  of  his  works. 


CHAPTER  XXXV, 
1819. 

MODE  OP  LIFE  AT  BOLOCNA. — ANBCDOTES. — 
RETURN  WITH  MADAME  OUICCIOLI  TO  LA 
MIRA.  —  MR.  MOORE's  REMINISCENCES  OP 
HIS  VISIT  TO  LORD  BYRON. — HIS  PER- 
SONAL APPEARANCE.  —  HIS   PORTRAIT  BT 

THE    COUNTESS     ALBRIZZI MR.     BOPP- 

NER's  ACCOUNT   OF  HIS  HABITS  AND  MODE 
OF  LIFE  AT  VENICE. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  AuAist,  Count 
Guiccioli,  accompanied  by  his  la^,  went  for 
a  short  time  to  visit  some  of  his  Komagnese 
estates,  while  Lord  Bjrron  remained  at  Bo- 
logna sdone.  And  here,  with  a  heart  softened 
and  excited  by  the  new  feeling  that  had 
taken  possession  of  him,  he  appears  to  have 
given  himself  up,  during  this  intoral  of  sdi- 
tude,  to  a  tram  of  melancholy  and  impaa- 
sioned  thought,  such  as,  for  a  time,  brought 
back  all  the  romance  of  his  youthful  days. 

insinuation,  but  has  actually  stated  himsdf  to  have  sent 
money  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  oT  this  journal,  vbo  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  the  same  by  a  letter  ia  retvn. 
with  thanks.  We  do  utterlysleny  that  there  is  one  void 
of  truth,  or  the  semblance  of  truth,  as  flur  as  regards  tUs  H 
Review  or  its  Editor,  in  the  assertions  made  in  tfaastmaas 
abOTe  referred  to.  "3 
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That  spring  of  natural  tenderness  within  his 
soul,  which  neither  the  world*s  efforts  nor 
his  own  had  been  able  to  chill  or  choke  up, 
was  now,  with  something  of  its  first  firesb* 
ness,  set  flowing  once  more.  He  again  knew 
what  it  was  to  Tore  and  be  loved, — too  late, 
it  is  true,  for  happiness,  and  too  wronely 
for  peace,  but  with  devotion  enough,  on  me 
pert  of  the  woman,  to  satisfy  even  his  thirst 
for  affection,  and  with  a  sad  earnestness,  on 
his  own,  a  foreboding  fidelity,  which  made 
hnn  cling  but  the  more  passionatelv  to  this 
attachment  from  feeling  tnat  it  would  be  his 
last. 

A  circumstance  which  he  himself  used  to 
mention  as  having  occurred  at  this  period 
will  show  how  overpowering,  at  times,  was 
the  rush  oi  melancholy  over  his  heart.  It 
was  his  fancv,  during  Madame  Guiccioli's  ab- 
sence from  J^logna,  to  ^  daily  to  her  house 
at  his  usual  hour  of  visiting  her,  and  there, 
caunng  her  apartments  to  be  opened,  to  sit 
turning  over  her  books,  and  writmg  in  them.i 
He  would  then  descend  into  her  garden, 
where  he  passed  hours  in  musing ;  and  it 
was  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  as  he  stood 
looking  in  a  state  of  unconscious  reverie, 
into  one  of  those  fountains  so  conmion  in 
the  gardens  of  Italy,  that  there  came  sud- 
denly into  his  mind  such  desolate  fancies, 
such  bodings  of  the  misery  he  midit  bring 
on  her  he  loved,  by  that  doom  whidi  (as  he 
has  himself  written)  ^  makes  it  fittal  to  be 
loved  <,**  that,  overwhehned  with  his  own 
thoughts,  he  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

During  the  same  few  days  it  was  that  he 
wrote  in  the  last  page  of  Madame  Guiccioli's 
copyof^'Corinne  the  following  remarkable 
note: — 

**  My  dearest  Teresa,  —  I  have  read  this 
book  in  your  garden  ; — my  love,  you  were 
absent,  or  else  I  could  not  have  read  it.  It 
is  a  &vourite  book  of  yours,  and  the  writer 
was  a  firiend  of  mine.  You  will  not  under- 
stand these  En^dsh  words,  and  oihert  will 


I 


I  One  of  tfaete  notes,  written  at  the  end  of  the  fiCh 
chapter,  18th  book  of  Corinne  (**  Fngmens  det  Pensiet 
d»  Corinne  **)  li  at  IbQowt  i  — 

*«  I  knew  Madame  de  Stael  veil,— better  than  she 
knew  Italy,  _  but  I  little  thought  that,  one  day.  I  thonld 
tJUnJk  with  her  tktmghis,  la  the  country  where  the  hat 
laid  the  acene  of  her  mott  attractire  production.  She  It 
sometimes  right,  and  often  wrong,  about  Italy  and  Eng- 
land ;  but  almost  always  true  in  delineating  the  heart, 
whicb  is  of  but  one  nation,  and  of  no  country,— or, 
rather,  of  alL  Bybom. 

"  Bologna,  August  S3. 1819." 
*  **  Oh  Lore  I  what  is  it,  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  ?  ah !  why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreath'd  thy 
bowers. 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ? 


not  understand  them  —  which  is  the  reason 
I  have  not  scrawled  them  in  Italian.  But 
you  will  recognise  the  hand-writing  of  him 
who  passionately  loved  you,  and  you  will 
divine  that,  over  a  book  which  was  yours,' 
he  could  only  think  of  love.  In  that  word, 
beautiful  in  all  languages,  but  most  so  in 
yours — Amor  mo  —  is  comprised  my  exist- 
ence here  and  hereafter.  I  feel  I  exist  here, 
and  I  fear  that  I  shall  exist  hereafter, — to 
foW  purpose  you  will  decide ;  my  destiny 
rests  with  you,  and  you  are  a  woman,  seven- 
teen vears  of  age,  and  two  out  of  a  convent. 
I  wish  that  you  had  staved  there,  with  all  my 
heart,  —  or,  at  least,  that  1  had  never  met 
you  in  your  married  state. 

"  But  all  this  is  too  kte.  I  love  you,  and 
you  love  me,  —  at  least,  you  tay  to,  and  ad 
as  if  you  did  so,  which  last  is  a  great  con- 
solation in  all  events.  But  /  more  than  love 
you,  and  cannot  cease  to  love  you. 

"  Think  of  me,  sometimes,  when  the  Alps 
and  the  ocean  divide  us, — but  they  never 
will,  unless  you  imh  it.  Btron. 

•*  Bologna,  August  96. 1819." 

Lirm  889.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Bologna,  August  M.  1819. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  by  last  post,  enclosing  a 
buffooning  letter  for  publication,  addressed 
to  the  buffoon  Roberts,  who  has  thought 
proper  to  tie  a  canister  to  his  own  tail.  It  was 
written  off-hand,  and  in  the  midst  of  circum- 
stances not  very  fitvourable  to  facetiousness, 
so  that  there  may,  perhaps,  be  more  bitter- 
ness than  enough  for  that  sort  of  small  add 
punch  : — you  will  tell  me. 

**  Keep  the  anonymous^  in  any  case :  it 
helps  what  fun  there  may  be.  But  if  the 
matter  grow  serious  about  Don  Juan^  and 
you  feel  ^ourxtf^  in  a  scrape,  or  me  either, 
oum  that  I  am  the  author.  I  will  never 
think ;  and  if  you  do,  I  can  always  answer 
you  in  the  question  of  Guatimosm  to  his 
minister —  each  being  on  his  own  coals.  ^ 

As  those  who  dote  on  odours  plwA  the  flowers. 
And  place  them  on  their  breasts— but  place  to 
die— 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish." 

CDoisJfMiis,c.lii.st.S.] 
3  [««  Guatimorin,  together  with  his  chief  Ikvourite, 
being  subjected  by  Cortes  to  torture.  In  order  to  force 
from  them  a  discorery  of  the  royal  treasures,  the  un- 
hi^py  monarch  bore  the  torments  with  inrindble  for- 
Utude:  his  fellow-solferer,  howerer,  orercome  by  the 
Tlolence  of  the  anguish,  turned  a  d^ected  eye  towards 
his  master,  which  seemed  to  implore  his  permission  to 
rereal  all  that  he  knew ;  but  the  high-spirited  prince 
darting  on  him  a  kxdc  of  authorityi  mingled  wHh  scorn, 
checked  bis  weakness  by  asking  him,  '  Am  I  now  re- 
posing on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?  *   Orerawed  by  the  reproach, 
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**  I  wish  that  I  had  been  in  better  spirits  ; 
but  I  am  out  of  sorts,  out  of  nerves,  and 
now  and  then  (I  b^in  to  fear)  out  of  my 
senses.  All  this  ItsJy  has  done  for  me,  and 
not  England  :  I  defy  all  you,  and  your  cli- 
mate to  boot,  to  make  me  mad.  But  if  ever 
I  do  really  become  a  bedlamite,  and  wear  a 
strait  waistcoat,  let  me  be  brought  back 
among  you ;  your  people  will  then  be  pro- 
per company. 

"  I  assure  you  what  I  here  say  and  feel 
has  nothing  to  do  with  England,  either  in  a 
literary  or  personal  point  of  view.  All  my 
present  pleasures  or  plagues  are  as  Italian 
as  the  opera.  And  after  all,  they  are  but 
trifles  ;  for  all  this  arises  from  my  'Dama's' 
being  in  the  country  for  three  days  (at  Capo- 
fiume).  But  as  I  could  never  live  but  for 
one  human  being  at  a  time,  (and,  I  assure 
you,  that  one  has  never  been  mytelf^  as  you 
may  know  by  the  consequences,  for  the 
te^th  are  iucceuful  in  life,)  I  feel  alone  and 
unhappy. 

"  I  have  sent  for  my  daughter  from  Ve- 
nice, and  I  ride  daily,  and  walk  in  a  sarden, 
under  a  purple  canopy  of  gnq>e8,  and  sit  by 
a  fountain,  and  talk  with  the  gardener  of 
his  tools,  which  seem  greater  than  Adam's, 
and  with  his  wife,  and  with  his  son's  wife» 
who  is  the  youngest  of  the  party,  and,  I 
think,  talks  best  of  the  three.  Then  I 
revisit  the  Campo  Santo,  and  my  old  friend, 
the  sexton,  has  two  —  but  one  me  prettiest 
daughter  imaginable ;  and  I  amuse  myself 
with  contrasting  her  beautiful  and  innocent 
face  of  fifteen  with  the  skulls  with  which 
he  has  [>eopled  several  cells,  and  particularly 
with  that  of  one  skull  dated  1766,  which 
was  once  covered  (the  tradition  goes,)  by 
the  most  lovely  teatures  of  Bologna  — 
noble  and  rich.  When  I  look  at  these,  and 
at  this  girl  —  when  I  think  of  what  they 
wercy  and  what  she  must  be — why,  then, 
my  dear  Murray,  I  won't  shock  you  by 
sanng  what  I  think.  It  is  little  matter 
what  becomes  of  us  'bearded  men,'  but  I 
don't  Uke  the  notion  of  a  beautifiil  woman's 
lasting  less  than  a  beautiful  tree  —  than  her 
own  picture  —  her  own  shadow,  which 
won't  change  so  to  the  sun  as  her  face  to 
the  mirror.  I  must  leave  off,  for  my  head 
aches  coasumedly.  I  have  never  been 
quite  well  since  the  night  of  the  represent- 
ation of  Alfieri's  Mirra,  a  fortnight  ago. 
"  Yours  ever, " 


the  faroorito  penerered  iu  hit  duty,  and  expired.**— 
RobertMom's  America,  vol.  Ui.  p.  74.] 
^  ^Shortly  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  Buona- 


}LBTraB  340.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Bologna,  Augnrt  ».  18Ul 
"I  have  been  in  a  rage  these  two  days,  and 
am  still  bilious  therefrom.  You  shaU  hear. 
A  captain  of  dragoons,  ♦  ♦,  Hanoverian-  by 
birth,  in  the  Papal  troope  at  present,  whom 
I  had  obliged  by  a  loan  when  nobody  wooid 
lend  him  a  paul,  recommended  a  horse  to  me, 
on  sale  by  a  Lieutenant  *  *,  an  officer  who 
unites  the  sale  of  cattle  to  the  puncfaaae 
of  men.  I  bought  it.  The  next  day,  on 
shoeing  the  horse,  we  discovered  the  tkrutk^ 
—  the  animal  being  warranted  sound.  I 
sent  to  reclaim  the  contract  and  the  mone^. 
The  lieutenant  desired  to  speak  with  me  m 
person.  I  consented.  He  came.  It  was 
his  own  particular  request.  He  began  a 
story.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  return  the 
money.  He  said  no — but  he  would  ex- 
dhange.  He  asked  an  exorbitant  price  for 
his  other  horses.  I  told  him  that  be  was  a 
thief.  He  said  he  was  an  officer  and  a  man 
of  honour,  and  pulled  out  a  Parmesan  pan- 
port  signed  by  General  Count  Neipperg. »  I 
answered,  that  as  he  was  an  officer,  I  would 
treat  him  as  such  ;  and  that  as  to  his  being 
a  gentleman,  he  micht  prove  it  by  retoming 
the  money :  as  for  nis  Parmesan  passport,  I 
should  have  valued  it  more  if  it  had  been 
a  Parmesan  cheese.  He  answered  in  high 
terms,  and  said  that  if  it  were  the  mornmr 
(it  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  eveningj 
he  would  have  satufitction,  I  then  lost  my 
temper :  *  As  for  that,'  I  replied,  *  you  shall 
have  it  directly, — it  will  be  mutual  satis- 
faction, I  can  assure  you.  You  are  a  thie( 
and,  as  you  say,  an  officer ;  my  pistola  are  in 
the  next  room  loaded;  take  one  of  die 
candles,  examine,  and  make  your  choice  of 
weapons.'  He  replied,  that  fiistoU  were 
English  weapons ;  he  always  fought  with  the 
sw^  I  told  him  that  1  was  able  to  accom- 
modate him,  having  three  regimental  sworda 
in  a  drawer  near  us  :  and  he  might  take  the 
longest  and  put  himself  on  guard. 

**A11  this  passed  in  presence  of  a  third 
person.  He  then  said  No  ;  but  to-morrow 
morning  he  would  dve  me  the  meeting  at 
any  time  or  place,  i  answered  chat  it  was 
not  usual  to  appoint  meetings  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  and  that  we  had  best  speak  man 
to  man,  and  appoint  time  and  instruments. 
But  as  the  man  present  was  leaving  the 
room,  the  Lieutenant  *  *,  before  he  could 
shut  the  door  afler  him,  ran  out  roaring 
*  Help  and  murder'  most  lustOy,  and  fdl  into 
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parte,  the  Connt  was  presented  to  Maria  Tjsnim,  and 
became,  in  the  sequel,  her  chamberiain,  and  thcA  her 
husband.    He  died  In  1881  .J 
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s  sort  of  hysteric  in  the  arms  of  about  fifty 
people,  who  all  saw  that  I  had  no  weapon  of 
any  sort  or  kind  about  me,  and  followed 
him,  askiiiff  him  what  the  devil  was  the 
matter  with  him.  Nothing  would  do :  he 
ran  away  without  his  hat,  and  went  to  bed, 
ill  of  the  fright.  He  then  tried  his  com- 
plaint at  the  police,  which  dismissed  it  as 
m?olous.  He  is,  I  believe,  gone  away,  or 
going. 

''The  horse  was  warranted,  but,  I  be- 
liere,  so  worded  that  the  villain  will  not  be 
obliged  to  refund,  according  to  law.  He 
endeavoured  to  raise  up  an  indictment  of 
assault  and  battery,  but  as  it  was  in  a  public 
inn,  in  a  frequented  street,  there  were  too 
many  witnesses  to  the  contrary ;  and,  as  a 
military  man,  he  has  not  cut  a  martial  figure, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  priests.  He  ran 
off  in  such  a  nurry  that  he  left  his  hat,  and 
never  missed  it  till  he  «>t  to  his  hostel  or 
inn.  The  fiurts  are  as  I  teU  you,  I  can  as- 
sure you.  He  b^gan  by  '  coming  Captain 
Grand  over  me,'  or  I  should  never  nave 
thought  of  trying  his  'cunning  in  fence.' 
But  what  could  I  do  ?  He  talked  of  honour, 
and  satis&ction,  and  his  commission ;'  he 
produced  a  military  passport ;  there  are 
severe  punishments  for  regular  duels  on  the 
Continent,  and  trifling  ones  for  r^ncon^x,  so 
that  it  is  best  to  fight  it  out  directly  ;  he  had 
robbed,  and  then  wanted  to  insult  me ;  — 
what  could  I  do  ?  My  patience  was  gone, 
and  the  weapons  at  lumd,  fiiir  and  equaL 
Besides,  it  was  just  after  dinner,  when  my 
digestion  was  ImuI,  and  I  don't  like  to  be 
disturbed.  His  friend  *  *  is  at  Forli ;  we 
shall  meet  on  my  way  back  to  Ravenna. 
The  Hanoverian  seems  the  greater  rogue  of 
the  two ;  and  if  my  valour  does  not  ooze 
away  like  Acres's  —  *  Odds  ^ts  and  trig- 
gers J*  if  it  should  be  a  rainy  morning,  and 
my  stomach  in  disorder,  there  may  be  some- 
thing for  the  obituary. 

•*  Now  pray,  *  Sir  Lucius,  do  not  you  look 
upon  me  as  a  very  ill-used  gentleman?'  I 
send  my  Lieutenant  to  match  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  Major  Cartwright :  and  so  '  good 
morrow  to  you,  good  master  Lieutenant.' 
With  regard  to  other  things  I  will  write  soon. 


*  **  n  Conte  GniodoU  dorera  per  allkrl  rttoraare  a  lU- 
▼enaa ;  lo  ctato  della  mia  sahite  etlggera  che  to  ritornasti 
in  veoe  a  Vencsia.  Bgil  acconsanti  daDqae  die  Lord 
Btfoq  ml  focsa  eompagno  di  Tiaggio.  Partfanmo  da 
Botogna  alii  1ft  di  S>«.  ^  Tifitaaimo  Inileme  i  Colli  Bu- 
ganei  ed  Arqai ;  MrlTemmo  i  nostri  nomi  nel  Ubro  cbe 
•1  preaenta  a  qoelli  che  iEanno  quel  pellegrlnaggio.  Ma 
topra  tali  Timembraiiie  di  fdicitil  non  pouo  fermarml, 
caro  Slgo'.  Moore ;  Toppodsione  col  pretente  6  troppo 
forte,  a  so  on  anima  benedetta  nel  pleno  godimeiito  di 
tattm  la  MidU  celesti  fotte  mindita  quagglii  e  condan- 


but  I  have  been  quarreling  and  fooling  till  I 
can  scribble  no  more." 

In  the  month  of  September,  Count  Guic- 
cioli,  bdng  called  away  by  business  to 
Ravenna,  left  his  young  Countess  and  her 
lover  to  the  firee  enjoyment  of  each  other's 
sodety  at  Bologna.  The  lady's  ill  health, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  thus  r^ 
maining  behind,  was  thought*  soon  after, 
to  require  the  still  fiirther  advantage  of 
a  removal  to  Venice ;  and  the  Count  her 
husband,  beinff  written  to  on  the  subject, 
consented,  vrith  the  most  complaisant  rea- 
diness, that  she  should  proceed  thidier  in 
company  with  Lord  Byron.  "  Some  busi- 
ness (says  the  lady's  own  Memoir)  "  having 
called  Count  Guiccioli  to  Ravenna,  I  was 
obliged,  by  the  state  of  my  health,  instead  of 
accompanying  him,  to  return  to  Venice,  and 
he  consented  that  Lord  Byron  should  be  the 
companion  of  my  journey.  We  left  Bolc^gna 
on  the  fifteenth  of  Sq>tember:  we  visited 
the  Euganean  Hills  and  Arqu4,  and  wrote 
our  names  in  the  book  which  is  presented 
to  those  who  make  this  pilgrimage.  But  I 
cannot  linger  over  these  recoUections  of 
happiness ;  —  the  contrast  with  the  present 
is  too  dreadfiil.  If  a  blessed  spirit,  while  in 
the  ftdl  eqjoyment  of  heavenly  happiness, 
were  sent  down  to  this  earth  to  suffer  all 
its  miseries,  the  contrast  could  not  be  more 
dreadftd  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
than  what  I  have  endured  from  the  moment 
when  that  terrible  word  reached  my  ears,  and 
I  for  ever  lost  the  hope  of  again  beholding 
him,  one  look  fit>m  whom  I  valued  beyond 
all  earth's  happiness.  When  I  arrived  at 
Venice,  the  physicians  ordered  that  I  should 
try  the  counti^  air,  and  Lord  Byron,  bavins 
a  villa  at  La  Mn:a,  gave  it  up  to  me,  and 
came  to  reside  there  with  roe.  At  this  place 
we  passed  the  autumn,  and  there  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  forming  vour  acquaintance."  i 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  this  period,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  and  hasty  tour  through 
the  north  of  Italy,  to  pass  five  or  six  days 
with  Lord  Byron  at  Venice.  I  had  written 
to  lum  on  my  way  thither  to  announce  my 
coming,  and  to  say  how  happy  it  would  make 


nata  a  lopportare  tutte  1e  mlterle  deUa  nostra  terra  non 
potrebbe  tentire  piil  terrlbile  contralto  frd  11  passato  ed 
il  presente  di  qoello  che  io  lento  daochd  quella  terrlbile 
parola  d  glonta  alle  mie  oreccbfe,  dacdit  ho  perdoto  la 
speranxa  di  pid  redere  qoello  di  cul  uno  tguardo  raleva 
per  me  piii  di  tutte  le  feliciU  della  terra.  Glonti  a  Ve- 
nesla  i  medid  ml  ordlnarono  di  respirare  Taria  della 
campagna.  EgU  arera  nna  rilla  alia  Mira,  >-  la  cedeste 
a  me,  e  renne  meco.  Li  pammmo  I'aiitanno,  e  14  ebfal 
U  bene  di  ftre  U  roetra  cono«»nxa."_  ITS. 
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me  could  I  tempt  him  to  accompany  me  as 
hr  as  Rome. 

During  my  stay  at  Geneva,  an  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  me  of  observing  the  ex- 
ceeding readiness  with  which  even  persons 
the  least  disposed  to  be  prejudiced  gave  an 
ear  to  any  story  relating  to  Lord  Byron,  in 
which  the  proper  portions  of  odiimi  and  ro- 
mance were  but  plausibly  mingled.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  one  day,  with  the  late 
amiable  and  enlightened  Monsieur  D  *  *, 
that  gentleman  related,  with  much  feeling, 
to  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself,  the  de- 
tails of  a  late  act  of  seduction  of  which  Lord 
Byron  had,  he  said,  been  guilty,  and  which 
was  made  to  comprise  within  itself  all  the 
worst  features  of  such  unmanly  frauds  upon 
innocence ;  -^  the  victim,  a  young  unmarried 
lady,  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Venice, 
whom  the  noble  seducer  had  lured  from  her 
father's  house  to  his  own,  and,  afber  a  few 
week^p  most  inhumanly  turned  her  out  of 
doors.  In  vain,  said  the  relator,  did  she 
entreat  to  become  his  servant,  his  slave ;  — 
in  vain  xlid  she  ask  to  remain  in  some  dark 
comer  of  his  mansion,  from  which  she  might 
be  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  form  as  he 
passed.  Her  betrayer  was  obdurate,  and 
the  unfortunate  young  lady,  in  despair  at 
being  thus  abandoned  bv  hun,  threw  nerself 
into  the  canal,  from  wnich  she  was  taken 
out  but  to  be  consigned  to  a  mad-house. 
Though  convinced  that  there  must  be  con- 
siderable exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  was 
only  on  my  arrival  at  Venice  I  ascertained 
that  the  whole  was  a  romance ;  and  that  out 
of  the  circumstances  ^already  laid  before  the 
reader)  connected  with  Lord  Byron's  fan- 
tastic and,  it  must  be  owned,  discreditable 
fancy  for  the  Fornarina,  this  pathetic  tale, 
so  implicitly  believed  at  Geneva,  was  fiai- 
bricated. 

Having  parted  at  AGlan  with  Lord  John 
Russell,  wnom  I  had  accompanied  from 
England,  and  whom  I  was  to  rejoin,  after  a 
short  visit  to  Rome,  at  Genoa,  I  made  pur- 
chase of  a  small  and  (as  it  soon  proved) 
crazy  travelling  carriage,  and  proceeded 
alone  on  my  way  to  Venice.  My  time  being 
limited,  I  stopped  no  longer  at  the  inter- 
vening places  than  was  si2&cient  to  hurry 
over  their  respective  wonders,  and,  leaving 
Padua  at  noon  on  the  8th  of  October,  I  found 
myself,  about  two  o'clock,  at  the  door  of  my 
friend's  villa,  at  La  Ikfira.  He  was  but  just 
up,  and  in  his  bath ;  but  the  servant  having 
announced  my  arrival,  he  returned  a  message 
that,  if  I  would  wait  till  he  was  dressed,  he 
would  accompany  me  to  Venice.  The 
interval  I  employed  in  conversing  with  my 
old  acquaintance,  Fletcher,  and  in  viewing. 


0= 


under  his  guidance,  some  of  the  apartmeoti 
of  the  villa. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lord  Byron  him- 
self made  his  appearance ;  and  the  delight  I 
felt  in  meeting  him  once  more,  afWr  a  se- 
paration of  so  many  years,  was  not  s  Iktk 
neightened  by  obsoring  that  his  {Measure 
was,  to  the  fuU,  as  great,  while  it  was  ren- 
dered doubly  touching  by  the  evident  rarity 
of  such  meetings  to  him  of  late,  and  the 
frank  outbreak  of  cordiality  and  gaiety  with 
which  he  ^ve  way  to  his  feelings.  It  would 
be  impossible,  indeed,  to  convey  to  thoae 
who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  fek 
the  charm  of  his  manner,  any  idea  of  what 
it  could  be  when  under  the  influence  of 
such  pleasurable  excitement  as  it  was  moat 
flattenngly  evident  he  experienced  at  tfak 
moment. 

I  was  a  good  deal  struck,  however,  by  the 
alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  He  had  grown  htter  both 
in  person  and  face,  and  the  fetter  had  nMwt 
suffered  by  the  change,  —  having  lost,  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  features,  some  of  that 
refined  and  spiritualised  lo<^  that  had,  in 
other  times,  distinguished  it.  The  addition 
of  whiricers,  too,  which  he  had  not  long  be- 
fore been  induced  to  adopt,  firom  hearii^ 
that  some  one  had  said  he  had  a  **  facets^ 
musico,"  as  well  as  the  length  to  which  his 
hair  grew  down  on  his  neck,  and  the  rBther 
forei^  air  of  his  coat  and  cap, — all  eoii>- 
bined  to  prodnce  that  dissimuarity  to  his 
former  self  I  had  observed  in  him.  He  was 
still,  however,  eminently  handsome :  and,  in 
exchange  for  whatever  his  features  m^t 
have  lost  of  their  high,  romantic  diaracter, 
they  had  become  more  fitted  for  the  ex- 
pression of  that  arch,  waggish  wisdem,  that 
Epicurean  play  of  humour,  which  ^  had 
shown  to  be  equally  inherent  ii^his  ^kions 
and  prodigally  gMted  nature ;  wlule,  by  the 
somewhat  increased  roundness  of  die  con- 
tours, the  resemblance  of  his  fin^  formed 
mouth  and  chin  to  those  of  the  Bdvidere 
Apollo  had  become  still  more  striking. 

His  breakfisist,  which  I  found  he  rardy 
took  before  three  or  four  o'clodc  in  the  after- 
noon, was  speedily  despatched,  —  hu  habit 
being  to  eat  it  standing,  and  the  meal  in 
general  consisting  of  one  or  two  raw  e^gs,a 
cup  of  tea  without  either  milk  or  sugpr,  and 
abit  of  dry  biscuit.  Before  we  took  our  de- 
parture, he  presented  me  to  the  Goantess 
Guiccioli,  who  was  at  this  time,  as  my  readers 
B^ready  know,  living  under  die  same  roof 
with  him  at  La  Mira  ;  and  who,  with  a  style 
of  beauty  singular  in  an  Italian,  as  being  fiur- 
complexioned  and  delicate,  left  an  imprea- 
Mon  upon  my  mind,  during  this  oar  first 
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short  interview,  of  intelligence  and  amiable- 
ness  such  as  all  that  I  have  since  known  or 
heard  of  her  has  but  served  to  confirm. 

We  now  started  together,  Lord  Byron  and 
mysel(  in  my  little  Milanese  vehicle,  for 
Fusma,  —  his  portly  gondolier  Tita,  in  a 
rich  livery  and  most  redundant  mustachios, 
having  suited  himself  on  the  front  of  the 
carriage,  to  the  no  small  trial  of  its  strength, 
which  had  already  once  given  way,  even 
under  my  own  weight,  between  Verona  and 
Vicenza.  On  our  arrival  at  Fusina,  my 
noble  friend,  from  his  femiliarity  with  all  the 
details  of  the  place,  had  it  in  liis  power  to 
save  me  both  trouble  and  expense  in  the 
(fifferent  arrangements  relative  to  the  custom- 
house, remise,  &c;  and  the  good-natured 
assiduity  with  which  he  bustled  about  in 
despatching  these  matters,  save  me  an  op- 
portunity of  observing,  in  his  use  of  the 
mfirm  limb,  a  much  greater  d^;ree  of  activity 
than  I  had  ever  before,  except  in  sparring, 
witnessed. 

As  we  proceeded  across  the  Lagoon  in 
his  gondola,  the  sun  was  just  setting,  and  it 
was  an  evenii^  such  as  Romance  wcyuld  have 
chosen  for  a  first  sight  of  Venice,  rising 
••  with  her  tiara  of  bri^t  towers'*  above  the 
wave ;  while,  to  complete,  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, the  solemn  interest  of  the  scene,  I 
beheld  it  in  company  with  him  who  had 
latdy  given  a  new  fife  to  its  glories,  and 
song  of  that  &ir  City  of  the  Sea  thus 
grandly:-— 

'*  I  itood.in  Venice  oh  the  Bridge  of  Sight ; 
A  peiace  and  a  priaoD  on  each  hand  : 
I  saw  from  oat  tl^e  ware  her  itructaret  riae 
At  from  the  itroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand  x 
A  thontand  yean  their  cloudy  wingi  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  imilet 
O'er  the  fkr  thnet,  when  many  a  sut^ect  land 
LoeTd  to  the  wfaiged  lion's  marble  piles. 

Where  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  in  her  hundred  isles.** 

But,  whatever  emotions  the  first  sight  of 
such  a  scene  mifht,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  inspired  me  with,  the  mood  of 
mind  in  which  I  now  viewed  it  was  alto- 
gether the  very  reverse  of  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  exuberant  gaiety  of 
my  companion,  and  the  recollections  —  any 
thing  but  romantic — into  which  our  con- 
versation wandered,  put  at  once  completely 
to  flight  all  poetical  and  historiod  asso- 
ciations ;  and  our  course  was,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say,  one  of  uninterrupted  merri- 
ment and  laughter  till  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  steps  of  my  friend's  palazzo  on  the 
Grand  CanaL  All  that  had  ever  happened, 
of  gay  or  ridiculous,  during  our  London  life 
together,  —  his  scrapes  and  my  lecturings,— 
our  joint  adventures  with  the  Bores  and 
Blues,  the  two  great  enemies,  as  he  always 


•>= 


called  them,  of  London  happiness,  —  our 
joj^ous  nights  together  at  Watier's,  Kin- 
naird's,  &c.  and  "  that  d— <l  supper  of  Ran- 
cliffe's  which  ought  to  have  bc«n  a  dinner," 
—  all  was  passed  rapidly  in  review  between 
us,  and  with  a  flow  of  humour  and  hilarity, 
on  his  side,  of  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult,  even  for  persons  &r  graver  than 
I  can  [)retend  to  be,  not  to  have  caught  the 
contagion. 

He  had  all  along  expressed  his  determin- 
ation that  I  should  not  go  to  any  hotel*  but 
fix  my  quarters  at  his  house  during  the  p^ 
riod  of  my  stay ;  and,  had  he  been  residmg 
there  himself,  such  an  arrangement  would 
have  been  all  that  I  most  desired.  But,  this 
not  being  the  case,  a  common  hotel  was,  I 
thought,  a  fiu*  readier  resource ;  and  I  ther^ 
fore  entreated  that  he  would  allow  me  to 
order  an  apartment  at  the  Gran  Bretagna, 
which  had  the  reputation,  I  understood,  of 
being  a  comfortable  hotel.  This,  however, 
he  would  not  hear  of;  and,  as  an  induce- 
ment for  me  to  agree  to  his  plan,  said  that, 
as  lon^  as  I  chose  to  st^,  though  he  should 
be  obliged  to  return  to  La  Mm  in  the  even- 
ings, he  would  make  it  a  point  to  come  to 
Venice  every  day  and  dine  with  me.  As 
we  now  turned  into  the  dismal  canal,  and 
stopped  before  his  damp-looking  mansion, 
my  predilection  for  the  Gran  Bretagna  re- 
turned in  frill  foree ;  and  I  again  ventured 
to  hint  that  it  would  save  an  abundance  of 
trouble  to  let  me  proceed  thither.  But 
"No  —  no,"  he  answered,  —  **  1  see  you 
think  you*]]  be  very  uncomfortable  here ; 
but  youll  find  that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
you  expect** 

AiB  I  grop^  my  way  after  him  through 
the  dark  hall,  he  cried  out,  "  Keep  clear  of 
the  dog ;  '*  and  before  we  had  proceeded  many 
paces  fiirther,  "Take  care,  or  that  monlsy 
wfll  fly  at  you  ;** — a  curious  proo(  among 
many  others,  of  his  fidelity  to  all  the  tastes 
of  his  youth,  as  it  asrees  perfectly  with  the 
description  of  his  Uk  at  Nevrstead,  in  1809, 
and  ot  the  sort  of  menagerie  which  his  visit- 
ors had  then  to  encounter  in  their  progress 
through  his  hall.  Having  escaped  these 
dangers,  I  foUowed  him  up  the  staircase  to 
the  apartment  destined  for  me.  All  this 
time  ne  had  been  despatching  servants  in 
various  directions, — one,  to  procure  me  a 
laqumM  de  place  ;  another,  to  go  in  quest  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  to  whom  he  wished 
to  give  me  in  charge ;  while  a  third  was  sent 
to  order  his  Segretario  to  come  to  him.  "  So, 
then,  you  keep  a  Secretary  ?  "  I  said.  "  Yes," 
he  answered,  "  a  fellow  who  carCt  write » — 

1  The  tide  of  Segretario  if  sometiroca  glveo,  u  in  tUa 
case,  to  a  head'Senrant  or  housenrteward. 
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but  such  are  the  names  these  pompous  peo- 
ple flve  to  things." 

When  wehad  reached  thedoorof  the  apart- 
ment it  was  discovered  to  be  locked,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  had  been  so  for  some  time,  a» 
the  Key  could  not  be  found;— a  circiun- 
stance  which,  to  my  Ei^lish  apprehension, 
naturally  connected  itseu  with  notions  of 
damp  and  desolation,  and  I  again  sighed  in- 
wardly for  the  Gran  Bretagna.  Impatient 
at  the  delay  of  the  key,  my  noble  host,  with 
one  of  his  humorous  maledictions,  gave  a 
vigorous  kick  to  the  door  and  burst  it  open  ; 
on  which  we  at  once  entered  into  an  apart- 
ment not  only  spacious  and  elesant,  but 
wearing  an  aspect  of  comfort  and  habitable- 
ness  which  to  a  traveller's  eye  is  as  welcome 
as  it  is  rare.  **  Here,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
whose  every  tone  spoke  kindn^  and  hos- 
pitfldity, — **  these  are  the  rooms  I  use  myself, 
and  here  I  mean  to  establish  you.*' 

He  had  ordered  dinner  from  some  Tratte- 
ria,  and  while  waiting  its  arrival  —  as  well  as 
that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  join  us  —  we  stood  out  on  the 
balcony,  in  order  that,  before  the  daylight 
was  quite  gone,  I  might  have  some  glimpses 
of  the  scene  which  the  Canal  presented. 
Happening  to  remark,  in  looking  up  at  tho 
clouds,  which  were  still  bright  in  the  west, 
that "  what  had  struck  me  in  Italian  sunsets 
was  that  peculiar  rosy  hue»— "  I  had 
hardly  pronounced  the  word  "  rosy,**  when 
Lord  Byron,  clapping  his  hand  on  my  mouth, 
said,  with  a  laugh,  *'  Come,  d — n  it,  Tom, 
don't  be  poetical"  Among  the  few  gondolas 
passing  at  the  time,  there  was  one  at  some 
distance,  in  which  sat  two  gentlemen,  who 
"had  the  appearance  of  being  Ei^lish  ;  and, 
observing  them  to  look  our  way.  Lord  Byron 
putdng  Us  arms  a-kimbo,  said  with  a  sort  of 
co^c  swagger,  "  Ah !  if  you,  John  Bulls, 
knew  who  the  two  fellows  are  now  standil% 
up  here,  I  think  you  would  stare  I  '*  —  I  risk 
mentioning  these  things,  though  aware  how 
they  may  be  turned  against  myself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  otherwise  indescribable  traits  of 
manner  and  character  which  they  convey. 
A£t^  a  very  agreeable  dinner,  through  which 
the  jest,  the  story,  and  the  laugh  were  almost 
uninterruptedly  carried  on,  our  noble  host 
took  leave  of  us  to  return  to  La  Mira,  while 


1  That  thlf  wu  the  caie  with  Milton  it  acknowledged 
tqr  BkhardsoD,  who  admired  both  Milton  and  the  Arts 
too  warmly  to  make  luch  an  admlsfkm  uptm  any  hot 
ralid  groundf .  "  He  does  not  ^pear/'  sajs  this  writer* 
**  to  hare  much  regarded  what  was  done  with  the  pencil ; 
no,  not  eren  when  In  Italy,  in  Rome,  in  the  Vatican. 
Neither  does  It  seem  scolptore  was  much  esteemed  by 
him."  After  an  authority  like  this,  the  theories  of 
Hajley  and  others,  with  respect  to  the  Impressions  left 
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Mr.  Scott  and  I  went  to  one  of  the  theatres, 
to  see  the  Ottavia  of  Alfieri. 

The  ensuing  evenings,  during  my  stajr, 
were  passed  much  in  Uie  same  manner, — 
my  mominffs  being  devoted,  under  the  kind 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Scott,  to  a  hasty, 
and,  I  fear,  unprofitable  view  of  the  treasures 
of  art  with  which  Venice  abounds.  On  the 
subjects  of  painting  and  sculpture  Lord  By- 
ron has,  in  several  of  his  letters,  expressed 
strongly  and,  as  to  most  persons  will  appear, 
heretically  his  opinions.  In  his  want,  how- 
ever, of  a  due  appreciation  of  these  arts,  he 
but  resembled  some  of  his  great  precursors 
in  the  fidd  of  poetry;  —  both  Tasso  and 
Milton,  for  example,  having  evinced  so  little 
tendency  to  such  tastes  >,  that,  thronefaotit 
the  whole  of  their  pages,  there  is  not,  I  fear, 
one  single  allusion  to  any  of  those  great 
masters  of  the  pencil  and  chisd,  whose  works, 
nevertheless,  t>oth  had  seen.  That  Lord 
Byron,  though  despising  the  imposture  and 
jargon  with  which  the  worship  of  the  Arts 
is,  like  other  worships,  clogged  and  mystified, 
felt  deeply,  more  especially  in  sculpture,  what- 
ever imaged  forth  true  mce  and  enerj^,  ap- 
pears firom  passages  of  his  poetry,  which  are 
m  every  body's  memory,  and  not  a  line  of 
which  but  thrills  alive  with  a  sense  of  ^sran- 
deur  and  he&utv  such  as  it  never  entered  inta 
the  capacity  of  a  mere  connoisseur  even  to 
conceive. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  as  we  were 
conversing  one  day  after  dinner  about  the 
various  collections  I  had  visited  that  morning 
on  my  saying  that  fearfiil  as  I  was,  at  aS 
times,  of  praising  any  picture,  test  I  should 
draw  upon  mvself  the  connoisseur's  sneer  i 
for  my  pains,  I  would  yet,  to  Atw,  venture  to  ' 
own  that  I  had  seen  a  picture  at  MUan  which 

"TheHagarI''«  he  exclaimed, cageriy 

interrupting  me ;  and  it  was  in  hd  this  very 
picture  I  was  about  to  mention  as  having 
wakened  in  me,  by  the  truth  of  its  expression, 
more  real  emotion  than  any  I  had  yet  seen 
among  the  chefe-d'oeuvre  of  Venice.  It  was 
with  no  small  desree  of  pride  and  pleasure  I 
now  discovered  that  my  noble  friend  had  felt 
equally  with  myself  the  affecting  mixture  of 
sorrow  and  reproach  with  which  the  woman's 
eyes  tell  the  whole  story  in  that  picture. 

On  the  second  evening  of  my  stay.  Lord 

upon  BOlton's  mind  bj  the  works  of  art  he  had  seen  ia 
Italy,  are  hardly  worth  a  thoogbt.  Thoogh  it  may  be 
conceded  that  Dante  was  an  admirer  of  the  Arts,  Us 
recommendation  of  the  Apocalypse  to  Giotto,  as  a  soarot 
of  subjecu  tor  the  pendl,  shows,  at  least,  whatiodUfcreai 
judges  poets  are.  In  general,  of  the  sort  of  fincks  i 
to  be  embodied  by  the  painter. 

*  [Abraham  dismissing  Haga^,  bj  Gnerdno.] 
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Bjrron  having,  as  before,  left  us  for  La  Mira, 
I  most  willingly  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Scott  to  introduce  me  to  the  conversazioni 
of  the  two  celebrated  ladies,  with  whose 
names,  as  leaders  of  Venetian  &shion,  the 
tourists  to  Italy  have  made  every  body  ac- 
quainted. To  tne  Countess  Albrizzi's  parties 
Lord  Byron  had  chiefly  confined  himself 
during  the  first  winter  he  passed  at  Venice ; 
but  the  tone  of  conversation  at  these  small 
meednes  being  much  too  learned  for  his 
tastes,  he  was  induced,  the  following  year,  to 
discontinue  his  attendance  at  them,  and  chose, 
in  preference,  the  less  erudite,  but  more  easy, 
society  of  the  Countess  Benzoni.  Of  the 
sort  of  learning  sometimes  displayed  by  the 
**  blue  "  visitants  at  Madame  Aibnzzi's,  a  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  the  noble  poet  him- 
self may  afford  some  idea.  The  conversation 
happeningto  turn, 'one  evening,  upon  the 
statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova,  which  had 
been  just  shipped  off  for  the  United  States, 
Madame  Albrizzi,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
compiling  a  Description  Raisonn^  of  Ca^ 
nova's  works,  and  was  anxious  for  inform- 
ation respecting  the  subject  of  this  statue, 
requested  that  some  of  her  learned  euests 
would  detail  to  her  all  they  knew  of  him. 
This  task  a  Signor  *  *  (author  of  a  book  on 
Geography  and  Statistics)  undertook  to  per- 
form, and,  after  some  other  equally  sage  and 
authentic  details,  concluded  by  informing  her 
that  "  Washington  was  killed  in  a  duel  by 
Burke."  —  **  What,"  exclaimed  Lord  Byron, 
as  he  stood  biting  his  lips  with  impatience 
during  this  conversation, "  what,  in  the  name 
of  folly,  are  you  all  thinking  of?" — for  he 
now  recollected  the  famous  duel  between 
Hamilton  and  Colonel  Burr,  whom,  it  was 
evident,  this  learned  worthy  had  confounded 
with  Washington  and  Burke  1 

In  addition  to  the  motives  easily  conceiv- 
able for  exchanging  such  a  society  for  one 
that  offered,  at  least,  repose  firom  such  eru- 
dite efforts,  there  was  also  another  cause 
more  immediately  leading  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  his  visits  to  Ma^me  Albrizzi.  Thb 
lady,  who  has  been  sometimes  honoured  with 
the  title  of  "TheDe  Stael  of  Italy,"  had 
written  a  book  called  "  Portraits «,"  contain- 
ing sketches  of  the  characters  of  various 
persons  of  note ;  and  it  being  her  intention 
to  introduce  Lord  Byron  into  this  assem- 
blage, she  had  it  intimated  to  his  Lordship 
that  an  article  in  which  his  portraiture  had 
been  attempted  was  to  appear  in  a  new 
edition  she  was  about  to  publish  of  her  work. 
It  was  expected,  of  course,  that  this  inti- 
mation would  awaken  in  him  some  desire  to 


1  ["  RifcnUtl  di  Uomini  Dltutri,"  Sto.  Madame  Albrlcti 
died  In  September  IS36,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.] 
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see  the  sketch ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
provoking  enough  not  to  manifest  the  least 
symptoms  of  curiosity.  Again  and  again 
was  the  same  hint,  with  as  little  success, 
conveyed  ;  till,  at  length,  on  finding  that  no 
impression  could  be  produced  in  this  manner, 
a  direct  offer  was  made,  in  Madame  Albrizzi's 
own  name,  to  submit  the  article  to  his  pe- 
rusal. He  could  now  contain  himself  no 
longer.  With  more  sincerity  than  politeness, 
he  returned  for  answer  to  the  lady,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  ambitious  of  appearing  in 
her  work  ;  that,  fix>m  the  shortness,  as  well 
as  the  distant  nature  of  their  acquaintance, 
it  was  impossible  she  could  have  qualified 
herself  to  be  his  portrait-painter,  and  that, 
in  short,  she  could  not  oblige  him  more  than 
by  committing  the  article  to  the  flames. 

Whether  the  tribute  thus  unceremoniously 
treated  ever  met  the  eyes  of  Lord  Byron,  I 
know  not ;  but  he  could  hardly,  I  think,  had 
he  seen  it,  haye  escaped  a  susht  touch  of 
remorse  at  having  thus  spumed  firom  him  a 
portrait  drawn  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  and, 
though  affectedly  expressed,  seizing  some  of 
the  less  obvious  features  of  his  character, — 
as,  for  instance,  that  diffidence  so  little  to  be 
expected  from  a  career  like  his,  —  with  the 
discriminating  niceness  of  a  female  hand. 
The  following  are  extracts  fi-om  this  For* 
trait;  — 

"  *  Toi,  dont  le  monde  encore  ignore  le  vral  nom, 
Eiprlt  myst^rieux,  Mortel,  Ange,  ou  D^mon, 
Qui  que  tu  lols,  Byron,  bon  ou  fatal  g^nie. 
J'alme  de  tea  concelU  la  tauvage  harmonle.* 

Lamartinb. 

"  It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  dwell 
upon  the  mere  beauty  of  a  countenance  in 
which  the  expression  of  an  extraordinary 
mind  was  so  conspicuous.  What  serenity 
was  seated  on  the  forehead,  adorned  with 

ae  finest  chestnut  hair,  light,  curling,  and 
bposed  with  such  art,  that  the  art  was 
hidden  in  the  imitation  of  most  pleasing  na^ 
ture !  What  yaried  expression  m  his  eyes  I 
They  were  of  the  azure  colour  of  the  hea- 
vens, firom  which  they  seemed  to  derive 
their  origin.  His  teeth,  in  form,  in  colour, 
in  transparency,  resembled  pearls ;  but  his 
cheeks  were  too  delicately  tinged  with  the 
hue  of  the  pale  rose.  His  n^k,  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  uncovered  as 
much  as  the  usages  of  society  permitted, 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  in  a  mould,  and 
was  very  white.  His  hands  were  as  beau- 
tifiil  as  if  they  had  been  the  works  of  art. 
His  figure  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  parti- 
cularly by  those  who  found  rather  a  grace 
than  a  defect  in  a  certain  light  and  gentle 
undulation  of  the  person  when  he  entered  a 
room,  and  of  which  you  hardly  felt  tempted 
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to  enquire  the  cause.  Indeed  it  was  scarcely 
perceptible, — the  clothes  he  wore  were  so 
long. 

'*  He  was  never  seen  to  walk  through  the 
streets  of  Venice,  nor  along  the  pleasant 
banks  of  the  Brenta,  where  he  spent  some 
weeks  of  the  summer ;  and  there  are  some 
who  assert  that  he  has  never  seen,  excepting 
firom  a  window,  the  wonders  of  the  '  Piazza 
di  San  Marco ;' — so  powerful  in  him  was 
the  desire  of  not  showing  himself  to  be  de- 
formed in  any  part  of  his  person.  I,  however, 
believe  that  he  has  often  gazed  on  those 
wonders,  but  in  the  late  and  solitary  hour, 
when  the  stupendous  edifices  which  sur- 
rounded him,  illuminated  by  the  soft  and 
placid  light  of  the  moon,  appeared  a  thousand 
times  more  lovely. 

**  His  face  appeared  tranquil  like  the  ocean 
on  a  fine  spring  morning ;  but,  like  it,  in.  an 
instant  became  changed  into  the  tempest- 
uous and  terrible,  if  a  passion,  (a  passion 
did  I  say  ?)  a  thought,  a  word,  occurred  to 
disturb  his  mind.  His  eyes  then  lost  all 
their  sweetness,  and  sparkled  so  that  it  be- 
came difficult  to  look  on  them.  So  rapid  a 
change  would  not  have  been  thought  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  ac- 
knowledging that  the  natural  state  of  his 
mind  was  tne  tempestuous. 

"  What  deliffhted  him  greadv  one  day 
annoyed  him  the  next;  and  wnenever  he 
appeared  constant  in  the  practice  of  any 
habits,  it  arose  merely  from  the  indifference, 
not  to  say  contempt,  in  which  he  held  them 
all :  whatever  thev  might  be,  they  were  not 
worthy  that  he  should  occupy  his  thoughts 
with  them.  His  heart  was  highly  sensitive, 
and  suffered  itself  to  be  governed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  by  sympathy;  but  his 
imagination  carried  him  away,  and  spoiled 
every  thing.  He  believed  in  presages,  and 
delisted  in  the  recollection  that  he  held  tkis 
belief  in  common  with  Napoleon.  It  ap- 
peared that,  in  proportion  as  his  intellectual 
education  was  cultivated,  his  moral  education 
was  neglected,  and  that  he  never  suffered 
himself  to  know  or  observe  other  restraints 
than  those  imposed  by  his  inclinations.  Ne- 
vertheless, who  could  believe  that  he  had  a 
constant,  and  almost  infimtine  timidity,  of 
which  the  evidences  were  so  apparent  as  to 
render  its  existence  indisputable,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  experienced  in  asso- 
ciating with  Lord  Byron  a  sentiment  which 
had  the  appearance  of  modesty?  CJonsdous 
as  he  was  that,  wherever  he  presented  him- 
self, all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and  all  hps, 
particularly  those  of  the  women,  were  opened 
to  say,  *  Tnere  he  is,  that  is  Lord  Byron,'  — 
he  necessarily  found  himself  in  the  situation 
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of  an  actor  obliged  to  sustain  a  character, 
and  to  render  an  account,  not  to  others  (for 
about  them  he  gave  himself  no  concern),  bat 
to  himself,  of  his  every  action  and  word. 
This  occasioned  him  a  feeling  of  uneanness 
which  was  obvious  to  every  one. 

"  He  remarked  on  a  certain  subject  (wfaidi 
in  1814  was  the  topic  of  universal  discoune) 
that  *  the  world  was  worth  neither  the  trou- 
ble taken  in  its  conquest,  nor  the  r^ret  §A 
at  its  loss,'  which  saying  (if  the  worui  of  an 
expression  could  ever  equal  that  of  many 
and  great  curdons)  would  almost  show  the 
thou^ts  and  feelings  of  Lord  Byron  to  be 
more  stupendous  and  unmeasured  than  those 
of  him  respecting  whom  he  spoke. 

**  His  gymnastic  exercises  were  sometimes 
violent,  and  at  others  almost  nothing.  Ws 
body,  like  his  spirit,  readily  accommodated 
itself  to  all  his  inclinations.  During  an  en- 
tire winter,  he  went  out  every  morning  alone 
to  row  himself  to  the  island  of  Armenians, 
(a  small  island  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
tranquil  lagune,  and  distant  from  Venice 
about  half  a  league,)  to  eiyoy  the  society  of 
those  learned  and  hospitable  monks,  and  to 
learn  their  difficult  language ;  and,  in  the 
evening,  entering  again  into  his  gondola,  he 
went,  but  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  into 
company.  A  second  winter,  whenever  the 
water  of  the  lagune  was  violently  agitated, 
he  was  observed  to  cross  it,  and  landing  on 
the  nearest  terra  Jtrma,  to  fatigue  at  least 
two  horses  with  riding. 

**  No  one  ever  heard  him  utter  a  word  of 
French,  although  he  was  perfectly  conversant 
with  that  language.  He  hated  the  nation 
and  its  modem  literature;  in  like  manner, 
he  held  the  modem  Italian  literature  in  con- 
tempt, and  said  it  possessed  but  one  Kving 
author,  —  a  restriction  which  I  know  not 
whether  to  term  ridiculous,  or  fidse  and  in- 
jurious. His  voice  was  sufficiently  sweet 
and  flexible.  He  spoke  with  much  suavity, 
if  not  contradicted,  but  rather  addressed 
himself  to  his  neighbour  than  to  the  entire 
company. 

''Very  little  food  sufficed  him;  and  be 
preferred  fish  to  flesh  for  this  extracMrdinary 
reason,  that  the  latter,  he  said,  rendered  him 
ferocious.  He  disliked  seeing  women  eat ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  antipathy 
must  be  sought  in  the  dread  he  always  had, 
that  the  notion  he  loved  to  cherish  <^  thdr 
perfection  and  almost  divine  nature  mi^t 
be  disturbed.  Having  always  been  governed 
by  them,  it  would  seem  that  his  very  self- 
love  was  pleased  to  take  refuge  in  the  idea 
of  their  excellence,  —  a  sentiment  which  he 
knew  how  (God  knows  how)  to  reconcile 
with  the  contempt  in  which,  shortly  after- 
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wards,  almost  with  the  appearance  of  sa^ 
tis&ction,  he  seemed  to  hold  them.  But 
contradictioiis  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in 
characters  like  Lord  Byron's ;  and  then,  who 
does  not  know  that  the  slave  holds  in  de- 
testation his  ruler  ? 

**  Lord  Bjron  disliked  his  countrymen, 
but  only  because  he  knew  that  his  morals 
were  held  in  contempt  by  them.  The  En- 
glish, themselves  rigid  observers  of  femily 
duties,  could  not  pardon  him  the  neglect  of 
his,  nor  his  trampling  on  principles  ;  there- 
fore neither  did  he  uke  being  presented  to 
them,  nor  did  thev,  especially  when  they 
had  Uieir  wives  with  them,  like  to  cultivate 
his  acquaintance.  Still  there  was  a  strong 
desire  m  all  of  them  to  see  him,  and  the  wo- 
men in  particular,  who  did  not  dare  to  look 
at  him  but  by  stealth,  said,  in  an  under  voice, 
•What  a  pity  it  isl*  J£,  however,  any  of 
his  compatriots  of  exalted  rank  and  of  high 
reputation  came  forward  to  treat  him  with 
courtesy,  he  showed  himself  obviously  flat- 
tered by  it,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with 
such  association.  It  seemed  that  to  the 
wound  which  remained  always  open  in  his 
ulcerated  heart  such  soothmg  attentions 
were  as  drops  of  healing  balm,  which  com- 
forted him. 

**  Speaking  of  his  marriage,  — a  delicate 
subject,  but  one  still  agreei3>le  to  him,  if  it 
was  treated  in  a  friendly  voice,  —  he  was 
^^'eatly  moved,  and  said  it  had  been  the 
mnocent  cause  of  aU  his  errors  and  all  his 
griefs.  Of  his  wife  he  spoke  with  much 
respect  and  affection.  He  said  she  was  an 
illustrious  lady,  distinguished  for  the  qualities 
of  her  heart  and  understanding,  and  that 
all  the  fault  of  their  cruel  separation  lay 
with  himself.  Now,  was  such  language 
dictated  by  justice  pr  by  vanity  ?  Does  it 
Dot  bring  to  mind  the  saying  of  Julius, 
that  the  wife  of  Cassar  must  not  even  be 
suspected  ?  What  vanity  in  that  saying  of 
Cs^arl  In  &ct,  if  it  had  not  been  trom 
vanity,  Lord  Byron  would  have  admitted 
this  to  no  one.  Of  his  young  daughter,  his 
dear  Ada,  he  spoke  with  great  tenderness, 
and  seemed  to  be  pleased  at  the  great 
sacrifice  he  had  made  in  leaving  her  to 
comfort  her  mother.  The  intense  hatred 
he  bore  his  mother-in-law,  and  a  sort  of 
Eurydea  of  Lady  Byron,  two  women  to 


1  ["  The  charms  of  Uie  Countetf  Marina  B«iis<mi,*'  sajt 
LmAj  Morgan,  **  hare  been  tung  by  all  vbo  erer  tinned 
a  guitar  to  Use  tone  of  *  La  Biondina  in  Gondoletta ; '  but 
tbetpcU  of  her  Venetian  manner.ita  loftnett  and nalret^, 
•reletttiueeptlUeordefcripdoa.  RerlTing  recollections 
of  the  biilUant  and  pleasurable  circles  over  which  she 
onoe  presided,  by  many  a  pleasant  anecdote  well  recited. 


whose  influence  he,  in  a  great  measure, 
attributed  her  estrangement  from  him,— 
demonstrated  clearly  how  painful  the  sepa- 
ration was  to  him,  notwithstanding  some 
bitter  pleasantries  which  occasionally  occur 
in  his  writings  against  her  also,  dictated 
rather  by  rancour  than  by  indifference." 

From  the  time  of  his  misunderstanding 
with  Madame  Albrizzi,  the  visits  of  the 
noble  poet  were  transferred  to  the  house 
of  the  other  great  rallying  point  of  Ve- 
netian society,  Madame  Boizoni, — a  lady 
in  whose  manners,  though  she  had  long 
ceased  to  be  young,  there  still  lingered  much 
of  that  attachins  charm,  which  a  youth 
passed  in  success^  dforts  to  please  seldom 
tails  to  leave  behind.*  That  those  powers 
of  pleasinff,  too,  were  not  yet  gone,  the 
fidelity  oC  at  least,  one  devoted  admirer 
testified ;  nor  is  she  supposed  to  have 
thought  it  impossible  that  Lord  Byron 
himself  might  yet  be  linked  on  at  the  end 
of  that  long  chain  of  lovers,  which  had, 
through  so  many  years,  graced  the  triumphs 
of  her  beauty.  If,  however,  there  could 
have  been,  in  any  case,  the  slightest  chance 
of  such  a  conquest,  she  had  herself  com- 
pletely fiiisdated  it  by  introducing  her  dis- 
tinguished visitor  to  Madame  Guiccioli,  — a 
step  by  which  she  at  last  lost,  too,  even  the 
ornament  of  his  presence  at  her  parties, 
as  in  consequence  of  some  slighting  conduct 
on  her  part,  towards  his  **Dama,"  he  dis- 
continued his  attendance  at  her  evening 
assemblies,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
Venice  had  given  up  society  altogether. 

I  could  soon  collect,  firom  the  tone  held 
respecting  his  conduct  at  Madame  Benzoni's, 
how  subversive  of  all  the  morality  of  in- 
trigue they  considered  the  late  step,  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  in  withdrawing 
his  acknowledged  *'Amica''  firom  the  pro- 
tection of  her  husband,  and  placing  her, 
at  once,  under  the  same  roof  with  hmiself. 
**  You  must  really  (said  the  hostess  herself 
to  me)  scold  your  firiend ;  —  till  this  un- 
fortunate affair,  he  conducted  himself  so 
^eU!" — a  eulogy  on  his  previous  moral 
conduct  which,  when  I  reported  it  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  my  noble  host,  provoked  at 
once  a  smile  and  sigh  firom  his  hps. 

The  chief  subject  of  our  conversation. 


and  often  recurring  to  the  present  sad  and  haplesa  state 
of  her  unfortunate  country,  to  the  last  doing  tu  honours 
by  foreign  Tisitants,  and  still  presenting  the  lineaments 
and  colouring  of  the  portralu  of  Titian  and  Glorgione, 
she  resembles  the  priestess  of  some  desolated  temple,  still 
borerlng  round  the  ruined  altars  whose  fires  are  extinct 
and  festirals  eclipsed  for  erer."—  /to/jr,  toL  U.  p.  472.] 
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when  alone,  was  his  marriage,  and  the  load 
of  obloquy  which  it  had  brought  upon 
him.  He  was  most  anxious  to  know  the 
worst  that  had  been  allied  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  as  this  was  our  first  opportunity 
of  speaking  together  on  the  subject,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  put  his  candour  most  search- 
ingly  to  the  proof,  not  only  by  enumerating 
the  various  charges  I  had  heard  brought 
against  him  by  others,  but  by  specifying 
such  portions  of  these  charges  as  I  had 
been  inclined  to  think  not  incredible  myself. 
To  all  this  he  listened  with  patience,  and 
answered  with  the  most  unhesitating  fituik- 
ness,  laughing  to  scorn  the  tales  of  unmanly 
outrage  related  of  him,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  acknowledging  that  there  had  been 
in  his  conduct  but  too  much  to  blame  and 
r^ret,  and  stating  one  or  two  occasions, 
during  his  domestic  Ufe,  when  he  had  been 
irritated  into  letting  **  the  breath  of  bitter 
words"  escape  him,  —  words,  rather  those  of 
the  unquiet  spirit  that  possessed  him  than 
his  own,  and  which  he  now  evidently  re- 
membered with  a  d^ee  of  remorse  and 
pain  which  might  well  have  entitled  them 
to  be  forgotten  by  others. 

It  was,  at  the  same  time,  manifest,  that» 
whatever  admissions  he  might  be  inclined 
to  make  respecting  his  own  delinquencies, 
the  inordinate  measure  of  the  punishment 
dealt  out  to  him  had  sunk  deq)ly  into  his 
mind,  and,  with  the  usual  effect  of  such 
ii^ustice,  drove  him  also  to  be  uijust  him- 
self;—  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  impute 
to  the  quarter,  to  which  he  now  tracea  all 
his  ill  fate,  a  feeling  of  fixed  hostihty  to 
himself,  which  would  not  rest,  he  thoi^ht, 
even  at  his  grave,  but  continue  to  persecute 
his  memory,  as  it  was  now  embittering  his 
life.  So  strong  was  this  impression  upon 
him,  that  during  one  of  our  few  intervals  of 
seriousness,  he  coi\iured  me,  by  our  fiiend- 
ship,  if,  as  he  both  felt  and  hoped,  I  should 
survive  him,  not  to  let  unmerited  censure 
settle  upon  his  name,  but,  while  I  surren- 
dered him  up  to  condemnation,  where  he  de- 
served it,  to  vindicate  him  where  aspersed. 

How  groundless  and  wroncfiil  were  these 
apprehensions,  the  early  death  which  he  so 
often  predicted  and  sighed  for  has  enabled 
us,  umbrtunately  but  too  soon,  to  testify. 
So  far  firom  having  to  defend  him  against 
any  such  assailants,  an  unworthy  voice  or 
two,  from  persons  more  injurious  as  friends 
than  as  enemies,  is  all  that  I  find  raised  in 
hosdlitv  to  his  name ;  while  by  none,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  would  a  generous  amnesty 
over  his  grave  be  more  readily  and  cor- 
dially concurred  in  than  by  her,  among 
whose  numerous  virtues  a  forgiving  charity 
towards  himself  was  the  only  one  to  which 


& 


she  had  not  yet  taught  him  to  render  jus- 
tice. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
in  another  part  of  this  work,  that  vith 
persons  who,  like  Lord  Byron,  live  centred 
m  their  own  tremulous  web  of  sensiti?^ 
ness,  those  fiiends  of  whom  they  see  least, 
and  who,  therefore,  least  finequently  come 
in  collision  with  them  in  those  eveiy-da? 
realities  firom  which  such  natures  shrink 
so  morbidly,  have  proportionately  a  grester 
chance  of  retaining  a  hold  on  their  affections. 
There  is,  however,  in  long  absence  from 
persons  of  this  temperament,  another  de- 
scription of  risk  hardly  less,  pohaps,  to  be 
dreaded.  If  the  station  a  fnend  hokb 
in  their  hearts  is,  in  near  intercourse  with 
them,  in  danger  firom  their  sensitifeness, 
it  is  almost  equally,  perhaps,  at  the  mercy 
of  their  too  active  ima^nations  during  ah* 
sence.  On  this  verv  pomt,  I  recollect  once 
expressing  my  apprehensions  to  Lord  Byron, 
in  a  passage  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  of  wfaicfa 
the  following  is,  as  neariy  as  I  can  recaB 
it,  the  substance: — "When  wUk  you,  I 
feel  sure  of  you  f  but,  at  a  distance,  one  is 
often  a  little  afraid  of  being  made  therictim, 
all  of  a  sudden,  of  some  of  those  fimdfbl  sus- 
picions, which,  like  meteoric  stones,  generate 
themselves  (Gkxl  knows  how)  in  the  upper 
regions  of  your  imagination,  and  come  dat^ 
tering  down  upon  our  heads,  some  fine 
sunny  day,  when  we  are  least  expecting  such 
an  invasion." 

In  writing  thus  to  him,  I  had  more  w- 
ticularly  in  recollection  a  fiincy  of  this  nnd 
respecting  myself,  which  he  had,  not  long 
before  my  present  visit  to  him  at  Venice, 
taken  into  nis  head.  In  a  ludicrous,  and 
now,  perhaps,  forgotten  publication  of  mine, 
civmg  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  an 
Eng&h  fimiily  in  Paris,  there  had  occurred 
the  following  description  of  the  chief  hero 
of  the  tale :  — 

**  A  fine,  tallow,  sublime  sort  of  Werter>&ced  mm. 
With  mustachios  vhfch  gare  (what  we  read  of  so  oft) 
The  dear  Corsair  expreMion,  half  sarage,  half  soft,— 
As  hyenas  in  lore  may  be  £ucied  to  look,  or 
A  aometUng  between  Abelard  and  old  Btacfaer."  * 

On  seeing  this  deggrel,  my  noble  finend, 
— as  I  mi^t,  indeed,  with  a  litUe  more 
thought,  have  anticipated,  —  conceived  the 
notion  Uiat  I  meant  to  throw  ridicule  on  his 
whole  race  of  poetic  haroes,  and  accordinglyt 
as  I  learned  from  persons  then  in  fi^ent 
intercourse  with  him,  flew  out  into  one  of 
his  fits  of  half  humorous  rage  aaansi  oe- 
This  he  now  confessed  himselC  aod,  '» 


1  [See  ••  Fudge  Funlly  in  Paris,**  B^  t.] 
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laughing  over  the  circumstance  with  me, 
owned  that  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as,  in 
his  first  moments  of  wrath,  to  contemplate 
some  little  retaliation  for  this  perfidious  hit 
at  his  heroes.  **But  when  I  recollected,** 
said  he,  ''what  pleasure  it  would  give  the 
whole  tribe  of  blockheads  and  blues  to  see 
you  and  me  turning  out  against  each  other, 
I  gave  up  the  idea."  He  was,  indeed,  a 
striking  instance  of  what  may  be  almost  in- 
variably observed,  that  they  who  best  know 
how  to  wield  the  weapon  of  ridicule  them- 
selves, are  the  most  alive  to  its  power  in  the 
hands  of  others.  I  remember,  one  day,  —  in 
the  year  1813, 1  think, — as  we  were  con- 
versing together  about  critics  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  public,  "For  my  part,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  1  don't  care  what  they  say  of 
me,  so  thev  don't  quiz  me."  —  "Oh,  you 
need  not  fear  that," — I  answered,  with 
something,  periiaps,  of  a  half-suppressed 
smile  on  my  features, — "  nobody  could  quiz 
^ou," — "  You  could,  you  villain  I"  he  re- 
plied, clenching  his  hand  at  me,  and  looking, 
at  the  same  tune,  with  comic  earnestness 
into  my  face. 

Before  I  proceed  any  fiuther  with  my  own 
recollections,  I  shall  here  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  extracting  some  curious  paiticulars 
respecting  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of 
my  finend  while  at  Venice,  from  an  account 
obligingly  furnished  me  by  a  gentleman  who 
long  resided  in  that  ci^^,  and  who,  during  the 
greater  part  of  Lord  Byron's  stay,  lived  on 
terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy  with  him. 

"  I  have  often  lamented  that  I  kept  no 
notes  of  his  observations  during  our  rides 
and  aouatic  excursions.  Nothine  could  ex- 
ceed tne  vivacity  and  variety  of  his  conver- 
sation, or  the  cheerfulness  of  his  manner. 
His  remarks  on  the  surrounding  objects  were 
always  original :  and  most  particularly  strik- 
ing was  the  quickness  with  which  he  availed 
himsdf  of  every  circumstance,  however  trifling 
in  itself,  and  such  as  would  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  almost  any  other  person,  to  carry 
his  point  in  such  arguments  as  we  mgfat 
chance  to  be  engaged  in.  He  was  feelingly 
alive  to  the  b«iuties  of  nature,  and  took 
great  interest  in  any  observations,  which,  as 
a  dabbler  in  the  arts>  I  ventured  to  make 
imon  the  efiects  of  lighf  and  shadow,  or  the 
changes  produced  in  the  colour  of  objects  by 
everyvariation  in  the  atmosphere. 

"  The  spot  where  we  usually  mounted  our 
horses  had  been  a  Jewish  cemetery ;  but  the 
French,  during  their  occupation  of  Venice, 
had  thrown  down  the  enclosures,  and  levelled 
aU  the  tombstones  with  the  ground,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  interfere  with  the  forti- 
ficatioDs  upon  the  Lido,  under  the  guns  of 


>= 


which  it  was  situated.  To  this  place,  as  it 
was  known  to  be  that  where  he  alighted 
from  his  gondola  and  met  his  horses,  the 
curious  amongst  our  country  people,  who 
were  anxious  to  obtain  a  gmnpse  of  him, 
used  to  resort ;  and  it  was  amusing  in  the 
extreme  to  witness  the  excessive  coolness 
with  which  ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
would  advance  within  a  very  few  paces  of 
him,  eyeine  him,  some  with  uieir  glasses,  as 
they  would  have  done  a  statue  in  a  museum, 
or  the  wild  beasts  at  Exeter  'Change.  How- 
ever flattering  this  might  be  to  a  man's 
vanity.  Lord  Byron,  though  he  bore  it  very 
patiently,  expressed  himsdf,  as  I  believe  he 
really  was,  excessively  annoyed  at  it. 

"  I  have  said  that  our  usual  ride  vras  along 
the  sea-shore,  and  that  the  spot  where  we 
took  horse,  and  of  course  dismounted,  had 
been  a  cemetery.  It  will  readily  be  believed, 
that  some  caution  was  necessary  in  riding 
over  the  broken  tombstones,  and  that  it  was 
altogether  an  awkward  place  for  horses  to 
pass.  As  the  length  of  our  ride  was  not  very 
great,  scarcely  more  than  six  miles  in  all,  we 
seldom  rode  iast,  that  we  might  at  least  pro- 
long its  duration,  and  ei\joy  as  much  as 
possible  the  refreshing  air  of  the  Adriatic 
One  day,  as  we  were  leisurely  returning  home- 
wards. Lord  Byron,  all  at  once,  and  without 
saying  any  thing  to  me,  set  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  started  off*  at  full  gallop,  making 
the  greatest  haste  he  could  to  set  to  his 
gondola.  I  could  not  conceive  what  fit  had 
seized  him,  and  had  some  difiiculty  in  keeping 
even  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  him, 
while  I  looked  around  me  to  discover,  if  I 
were  able,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  his 
unusual  precipitation.  At  length  I  perceived 
at  some  distance  two  or  three  gentlemen, 
who  were  running  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island  nearest  the  Lacoon,  parallel  with 
him,  towards  his  gondoUi,  hoping  to  get 
there  in  time  to  see  him  alight ;  and  a  race 
actually  took  place  between  tbem,  he  en- 
deavouring to  outstrip  them.  Li  this  he,  in 
fact,  succeeded,  and,  tnrowing  himself  quicldy 
fix)m  his  horse,  leapt  into  his  gondola,  of 
which  he  hastily  closed  the  blinds,  ensconcing 
himself  in  a  comer  so  as  not  to  be  seen. 
For  my  own  part,  not  choosing  to  risk  my 
neck  over  the  sround  I  have  q>oken  of,  I 
followed  more  leisurely  as  soon  as  I  came 
amongst  the  ^vestones,  but  got  to  the  place 
of  embarkation  just  at  the  same  moment 
with  my  curious  countrymen,  and  in  time  to 
witness  their  disappointment  at  having  had 
their  run  for  nothing.  I  found  hum  exulting 
in  his  success  in  outstripping  them.  He  ex- 
pressed in  strong  terms  his  annoyance  at 
what  he  called  their  impertinence,  whilst  I 
Ee 
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could  not  but  laugh  at  his  impatience,  as  well 
as  at  the  mortification  of  the  unfortunate 
pedestrians,  whose  eagerness  to  see  him,  I 
said,  was,  in  my  opinion,  highly  flattering  to 
him.  That,  he  replied,  depended  on  the 
feeling  with  which  they  came  ;  and  he  had 
not  the  vanity  to  believe  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  any  admiration  of  his  character 
or  of  his  abilities,  but  that  they  were  impelled 
merely  by  idle  curiosity.  Whether  it  was  so 
or  not,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  they 
ha4  been  of  the  other  sex,  he  would  not 
have  been  so  eager  to  escape  from  their 
observation,  as  in  that  case  he  would  have 
repaid  them  glance  for  glance. 

"  The  curiosity  that  was  expressed  by  all 
classes  of  travellers  to  see  him,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  endeavoured  to 
pidc  up  any  anecdotes  of  his  mode  of  life, 
were  carried  to  a  length  which  will  hardly  be 
credited.  It  formed  the  chief  subject  of 
their  enquiries  of  the  gondoliers  who  con- 
veyed them  from  terra  firma  to  the  floating 
city ;  and  these  people,  who  are  generally 
loquacious,  were  not  at  all  backward  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  taste  and  humours  of  their 
passengers,  relating  to  them  the  most  extra- 
vagant and  often  unfounded  stories.  They 
took  care  to  point  out  the  house  where  he 
lived,  and  to  give  such  hints  of  his  move- 
ments as  might  afibrd  them  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  him.  Many  of  the  English  visitors, 
under  pretext  of  seeing  his  house,  in  which 
there  were  no  paintings  of  any  consequence, 
nor,  besides  himself,  any  thinp  worthy  of  no- 
tice, contrived  to  obtain  adnuttance  through 
the  cupidity  of  his  servants,  and  with  the 
most  barefaced  impudence  forced  their  way 
even  into  hb  bedroom,  in  the  hopes  of  sedng 
him.  Hence  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  his 
bitterness  towards  them,  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  unfoutided  remark  mdde 
upon  him  by  an  anonymous  traveller  in  Italy ; 
and  it  certainly  appears  well  calculated  to 
foster  that  cynicism  which  prevails  in  his 
latter  works  more  particularly,  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  misantnropical  expressions  that 
occur  in  those  which  first  raised  his  repu- 
tation, I  do  not  believe  to  have  been  nis 
natural  feeling.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I 
never  witnessed  greater  kindness  than  in 
Lord  Byron. 

**  The  inmates  of  his  fiunily  were  all  ex- 
tremely attached  to  him,  and  would  have 
endured  any  thine  on  his  account.  He  was 
indeed  culpably  lenient  to  them ;  for  even 
when  instances  occurred  of  their  neglecting 
their  duty,  or  taking  an  undue  advantage  of 
his  good-nature,  he  rather  bantered  than 


spoke  seriously  to  them  upon  it,  and  could 
not  bring  himself  to  discharge  them,  even 
when  he  had  threatened  to  do  so.  An  in- 
stance occurred  within  my  knowledge  of  hig 
unwillingness  to  act  harshly  towards  a  trades- 
man whom  he  had  materially  assisted,  not 
only  by  lending  him  money,  but  by  forwaid- 
ing  his  interest  in  every  way  that  he  coukL 
Notwithstanding  repeated  acts  of  kindneBs 
on  Lord  Byron's  part,  this  man  robbed  and  ! 
cheated  him  in  the  most  bare&ced  manner;  I 
and  when  at  length  Lord  Byron  was  induced 
to  sue  him  at  kiw  for  the  recovery  of  Iqb 
money,  the  only  punishment  he  inflicted  apoo 
him,  when  sentence  against  him  was  passed, 
was  to  put  him  in  prison  for  one  week,  and 
then  to  let  him  out  again,  aithou^  his  debtor 
had  subjected  him  to  a  considerable  addi- 
tional expense  by  dragging  him  into  aD  the 
diflerent  courts  of  appeal,  and  that  he  nefer 
at  last  recovered  one  halfpenny  of  the  mop^ 
owed  to  him.  Upon  this  subject  he  writes 
to  me  from  Ravenna,  *  If  *  *  *  is  » 
(prison),  let  him  out ;  if  out,  put  him  in  for 
a  week,  merely  for  a  lesson,  uid  give  him  a 
good  lecture.* 

"He  was  also  ever  ready  to  asast  tbe 
distressed,  and  he  was  most  unostentatkns 
in  his  charities:  for  besides  considerable 
sums  which  he  gave  away  to  applicaiits  at 
his  own  house,  he  contributed  largely  bf 
weekly  and  monthly  allowances  to  persons 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  who,  as  the 
money  reached  them  by  other  hands,  did 
not  even  know  who  was  their  benefiictor. 
One  or  two  instances  mi^t  be  adduced 
where  his  charity  certainly  bore  an  appear- 
ance of  ostentation ;  one  pardculariy,  wfaen 
he  sent  fifty  louis  d'or  to  a  poor  i^ter  wbose 
house  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  aD 
his  property  destroyed  ;  but  even  this  was 
not  unattended  with  advanta^ ;  for  kin  a 
manner  compelled  the  Austrian  authorides 
to  do  somethmp  for  the  poor  suflerer,  whid 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  would 
not  have  done  otherwise ;  and  I  atoribite  H 
entirely  to  the  publicity  df  his  donation,  Aat 
they  allowed  the  man  the  use  of  anunoccinxed 
house  belonging  to  the  government  imtil  be 
could  rebuild  nis  own,  or  re-establish  his 
business  elsewhere.  Other  instances  n^gbt 
be  perhaps  discovered  where  his  lihtfahdes 
proceeded  from  selfbh,  and  not  very  wortw 
motives ' ;  but  these  are  rare,  and  it  would 
be  ui^ust  in  the  extreme  to  assume  them  as 
proora  of  his  character." 

»  The  writer  here,  no  doubt,  allodes  to  inch  V^'f'^ 
able  UberaUtfet  as  thoie  exerdied  towards  the  hwttaM 
of  his  two  fkvourttes,  Hadame  Segati  and  tbe 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

1819. 

UL  MIR  A  AND  mSNIOE. — PROPOSITION  OF 
COUNT  GUICCIOLI.  —  ANECDOTES.  —  WIB- 
LAND. —  ALLE6RA.  —  PRESENTATION  OF 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  TO  MR.  MOORE. — 
LETTERS  TO  HOPPNBR,  MURRAY,  AND 
WILLIAM  BANKES.  —  OUTCRY  AGAINST 
DON  JUAN.  —  THE  PROPHECY  OF  DANTE. 
—  PROJECTED  EMIGRATION  TO  SOUTH 

AMERICA.  FERRARA.  —  THIRD  CANTO 

OF  DON  JUAN  COMPLETED.  —  DEPARTURE 
OF  COUNT  AND  COUNTESS  GUICCIOLI  FOR 
RAVENNA. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  in  writ- 
ing to  my  noble  firiend  to  announce  my  com- 
ing, I  had  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  be 
^e  to  go  on  with  me  to  Rome  ;  and  I  had 
the  sradfication  of  finding,  on  my  arrival, 
that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  into  this 
plan.  On  beconung  acquainted,  however, 
with  all  the  details  of  his  present  situation, 
I  so  fiur  sacrificed  my  own  wishes  and  plea^ 
sure  as  to  advise  strongly  that  he  should  re- 
main at  La  Sfira.  In  the  first  place,  I  saw 
reason  to  apprehend  that  his  leaving  Madame 
GuicdoU  at  this  crisb  might  be  the  means 
of  drawing  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  ne- 
glecting, u  not  actually  deserting,  a  young 
person  who  had  just  sacrificed  so  much  to 
ner  devotion  for  him,  and  whose  position,  at 
this  moment,  between  the  Count  and  Lord 
Bvron,  it  required  all  the  generous  prudence 
of  the  latter  to  shield  firom  shame  or  fidL 
Hiere  had  just  occurred  too,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  a  most  fiivourable  opening  for  the  re- 
trieval ot,  at  least,  the  imprudent  part  of  the 
transaction,  by  replacing  the  lady  instantly 
under  her  husband's  protection,  and  thus 
enabling  her  still  to  retain  that  station  in 
socie^  which,  in  such  society,  nothing  but 
such  miprudence  could  have  endangered. 

I  The  drcamtUnce  here  alluded  to  maj  be  most 
dearly,  perhapt,  communicated  to  mj  readert  through 
the  medium  of  the  foUowlnf  extract  fkt)m  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Barry  (the  Mend  and  banker  of  Lord  Byron)  did  me 
the  fiarour  of  addreuing  to  me,  soon  after  his  Lordship*s 
death  : — **  When  Lord  Byron  went  to  Greece,  he  gave 
me  orders  to  advance  money  to  Madame  Guicci<ril ;  but 
that  lady  would  never  consent  to  recelTe  any.  His  Lord- 
ship had  also  told  me  that  he  meant  to  leare  his  will  in 
my  haads,  and  that  there  would  be  a  bequest  in  it  of 
10,00(M.  to  Madame  GulodoU.  He  mentioned  this  dr- 
mirTfty"*^  also  to  Lord  Blessington.  When  the  melan- 
dtoly  news  of  his  death  reached  me,  I  took  for  granted 
that  tUs  will  would  be  fcwmd  among  the  sealed  papers 


This  latter  hope  had  been  suggested  by  a 
letter  he  one  day  showed  me,  (as  we  were 
dining  together  alone,  at  the  well-known 
Pellegrino,)  which  had  that  morning  been 
received  by  the  Contessa  irom  her  husband, 
and  the  cmef  object  of  which  was  —  not  to 
express  any  censure  of  her  conduct,  but  to 
suggest  that  she  should  prevail  upon  her 
noble  admirer  to  transfer  mto  his  keeping  a 
sum  of  1000/.,  which  was  then  Wing,  if  I  re- 
member right,  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Byron's 
banker  at  Ravenna,  but  which  the  worthv 
Count  professed  to  think  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageously placed  in  his  own.  Security, 
the  writer  added,  would  be  given,  and  five 
per  cent,  interest  allowed ;  as  to  accept  of 
the  sum  on  an^r  other  terms  he  should  hold 
to  be  an  "  avvilimento "  to  him.  Though, 
as  regarded  the  lady  herself,  who  has  since 
prov^,  by  a  most  noble  sacrifice,  how  per- 
Kctly  disinterested  were  her  feelings  through- 
out 1,  this  trait  of  so  wholly  opposite  a  cW 
racter  in  her  lord  must  have  still  fiuther 
increased  her  dis^t  at  returning  to  him, 
yet  so  important  did  it  seem,  as  well  for  her 
fiiend's  sake  as  her  own,  to  retrace,  while 
there  was  yet  time,  their  last  imprudent  step, 
that  even  the  sacrifice  of  this  sum,  which  I 
saw  would  materially  fiudlitate  such  an  ar- 
rangement, did  not  appear  to  me  by  any 
means  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  it.  On 
this  point,  however,  my  noble  mend  entirely 
differed  with  me ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
humorous  and  amusing  than  the  manner  in 
which,  in  his  newly  assumed  character  of  a 
lover  of  money,  he  dilated  on  the  many  vir- 
tues of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  determi- 
nation not  to  part  with  a  single  one  of  them 
to  Count  Guicdoli.  Of  his  confidence,  too, 
in  his  own  power  of  extricating  himself  firom 
this  difficulty  he  spoke  with  equal  ^ety  and 
humour;  and  A^.  Scott,  who  joined  our 
party  afler  dinner,  having  taken  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  as  I  did,  he  laid  a  wager 
of  two  sequins  with  that  gentieman,  that, 
without  any  such  disbursement,  he  would 
yet  bring  all  right  again,  and  "  save  the  lady 
and  the  money  too. 


he  had  left  with  me ;  but  there  was  no  such  instrument. 
I  immediatdy  then  wrote  to  Madame  GuiccioU,  enquiring 
if  she  knew  any  thing  concerning  it,  and  mentioning,  at 
the  same  time,  what  his  Lordship  had  said  as  to  the 
legacy.  To  this  the  lady  replied,  that  he  had  frequently 
spoko)  to  her  on  the  same  sutiiiect,  but  that  she  had 
always  cut  the  conversation  short,  as  it  was  a  topic  she 
by  no  means  liked  to  hear  him  speak  upon.  In  addition* 
she  expressed  a  wish  that  no  such  will  as  I  had  men- 
tioned would  be  found;  as  her  drcumstances  were 
already  sufflciently  independent,  and  the  world  mi^t 
put  a  wrong  construction  on  her  attachment,  should  it 
appear  that  her  fortunes  were,  in  any  degree^  bettered 
by  it." 
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It  is  indeed  certain,  that  he  had  at  this 
time  taken  up  the  whim  (for  it  hardly  de- 
serves a  more  serious  name)  of  minute  and 
constant  watchfulness  over  his  expenditure ; 
and,  as  most  usually  happens,  it  was  with  the 
increase  of  his  means  that  this  increased 
sense  of  the  value  of  money  came.   The  first 

rptom  I  saw  of  this  new  fancy  of  his  was 
exceeding  joy  which  he  manifested  on 
my  presenting  to  him  a  rouleau  of  twenty 
Napoleons,  which  Lord  Kinnaird,  to  whom 
he  had,  on  some  occasion,  lent  that  sum, 
had  intrusted  me  with,  at  Milan,  to  deliver 
into  his  hands.  With  the  most  jovous  and 
diverting  eagerness,  he  tore  open  the  paper, 
and,  in  counting  over  the  sum,  stopped  fi-e- 
quently  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  re- 
covery of  it. 

Of  his  household  fi*ugalities  I  speak  but 
on  the  authority  of  others ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  that,  with  a  restless 
spirit  like  his,  which  delighted  always  in 
having  something  to  contend  with,  and  which, 
but  a  short  time  before,  "  for  want,"  as  he 
said,  *'  of  something  craggy  to  break  upon," 
had  tortured  itself  with  the  study  of  the 
Armenian  language,  he  should,  in  cfefault  of 
all  better  excitement,  find  a  sort  of  stir  and 
amusement  in  the  task  of  contesting,  inch 
by  inch,  every  encroachment  of  expense,  and 
endeavouring  to  suppress  what  he  himself 
calls 

'*  That  climax  of  all  earthly  flli, 
The  Inflammation  of  our  weekly  bills.'* 

Li  truth,  his  constant  recurrence  to  the 
praise  of  avarice  in  Don  Juan,  and  the  hu- 
morous zest  with  which  he  delights  to  dwell 
on  it,  shows  how  new-&ngled,  as  well  as 
how  £ar  from  serious,  was  his  adoption  of 
this  **  good  old-gentlemanly  vice." »  In  the 
same  spirit  he  had,  a  short  time  before  my 
arrival  at  Venice,  estabtished  a  hoarding-box, 
with  a  slit  in  the  hd,  into  which  he  occa^ 
sionally  put  sequins,  and,  at  stated  periods, 
opened  it  to  contemplate  his  treasures.  His 
own  ascetic  style  of  living  enabled  him,  as 
far  as  himself  was  concerned,  to  gratify  this 
taste  for  economy  in  no  ordinary  degree,  — 
his  daily  bill  of  fare,  when  the  Margarita  was 
his  companion,  consisting,  I  have  been  as- 
sured, of  but  four  beccafichi,  of  which  the 
Fomarina  eat  three,  leaving  even  him  hungry. 

>  [**  In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  Ufe  I  did  do, 
The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  Is  o'er, 

The  copious  use  of  claret  Is  forbid  too ; 
So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vioe, 
I  think  I  must  take  up  with  aTarlce." 

Don  Jmam,  c.  I.  tt.  S16.] 

<  C  I  will  economise  and  do.    It  Is  not  for  myself;  but 

I  thould  like,  God  willing,  to  leave  something  to  my 
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.  That  his  parsimony,  however  (if  this  new 
phasis  of  his  ever-shrrang  character  is  to  be 
called  by  such  a  name),  was  very  far  fixMn 
being  of  that  kind  which  Bacon  condeimis, 
as  "  withholding  men  from  works  of  liben- 
lity,**  is  apparent  from  all  that  is  known  of 
his  munificence,  at  this  very  period,  —  some 
particulars  of  which,  frt>m  a  most  anthentic 
source,  have  just  been  cited,  proving  amply 
that  while,  for  the  indulgence  of  a  whim,  he 
kept  one  hand  closed,  he  eave  firee  course  to 
his  generous  nature  by  mspensing  laviaUr 
from  the  other.  *  It  should  be  remembevef^ 
too,  that  as  long  as  money  shall  ccmtiiKie  to 
be  one  of  the  ereat  sources  of  power,,  so 
long  will  they  who  seek  influence  over  tlieir 
fellow-men  attach  value  to  it  as  an  instm- 
ment ;  and  the  more  lowly  they  are  inclined 
to  estimate  the  disinterestedness  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  the  more  available  and  predous 
will  they  consider  the  talisman  that  ghcs 
such  power  over  it.  Hence,  certainly,  it  is 
not  among  those  who  have  thought  highest 
of  mankind  that  the  disposition  to  arariee 
has  most  generally  displayed  itself.  In  Swift 
the  love  of  money  was  strong  and  avowed ; 
and  to  Voltaire  the  same  pnH>ensity  was 
also  frequently  imputed, — on  about  as  suf- 
ficient grounds,  perhaps,  as  to  Lord  Byron. 

On  3ie  day  preceding  that  of  my  depart- 
ure from  Vemce,  my  noble  host,  on  arriving 
from  La  Mira  to  cunner,  told  me,  with  aU 
the  glee  of  a  schoolboy  who  had  been  hist 
granted  a  hoUday,  that,  as  thb  was  my  last 
evening,  the  Contessa  had  given  him  leave 
to  '*  make  a  night  of  it,"  and  that  accordingly 
he  would  not  onlv  accompany  me  to  uie 
opera,  but  we  should  sup  t<]jgether  at  aoatt 
cafe  (as  in  the  old  times)  afterwards.  Ob- 
s^ring  a  volume  in  his  gondola,  with  a  num- 
ber o?  paper  marks  b^ween  the  lesvea,  I 
enquired  of  him  what  it  was  ?  —  '*  Only  a 
book,'*  he  answered,  *'  firom  which  I  am  tid- 
ing to  m6,  as  I  do  wherever  I  can  ^ ; — and 
that's  the  way  I  get  the  character  of  an 
original  poet."  On  taking  it  up  and  looking 
into  it,  I  exclaimed,  **Ah,  my  old  fricod, 
AgathonI"*  — "What!"  he  cried,  archly, 
vou  have  been  beforehand  with  me  there, 
have  you?** 

Though  in  imputing  to  himsdf  preme- 
ditated plagiarism,  he  was,  of  course,  but 
jesting,  it  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  his 


relattres  more  than  a  mere  name  ;  and.  beaUes  Hat,  to 
be  able  to  do  good  to  others  to  a  greater  esctant. 
B^ron  to  Mr.  Khmaird,'} 

*  Thb  wlU  remind  Uie  renter  of  ]lbl»i«*t 
speaking  of  wit:—"  C*estmonbieii,etielttpraods 
tout  oHl  je  le  trouve.** 

*  The  History  of  Agathoo,  Iqr  WleUnd. 
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practice,  when  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
any  work,  to  excite  thus  his  vein  by  the 
perusal  of  others,  on  the  same  subject  or 
plan,  from  which  the  slightest  hint  caught 
by  his  imagination,  as  he  read,  was  sufficient 
to  kindle  there  such  a  train  of  thought  as, 
but  for  that  spark,  had  never  been  awaken- 
ed, and  of  which  he  himself  soon  forgot  the 
source.  In  the  present  instance,  the  inspir- 
ation he  sought  was  of  no  very  elevating 
nature,  —  the  anti-spiritual  doctrines  of  the 
Sophist  in  this  Romance  >  being  what  chiefly, 
I  suspect,  attracted  his  attention  to  its  pages, 
as  not  undikely  to  supply  him  with  fresh  ar- 
gument and  sarcasm  for  those  depreciating 
views  of  human  nature  and  its  destiny,  which 
he  was  now,  with  all  the  wantonness  of  un- 
bounded genius,  enforcing  in  Don  Juan. 

Of  this  work  he  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  him,  writing  the  third  canto,  and  be- 
fore dinner,  one  da^,  read  me  two  or  three 
hundred  lines  of  it ;  —  beginning  with  the 
stanzas  **Oh  Wellington,"  &c.  which  at 
that  time  formed  the  opening  of  this  third 
canto,  but  were  afterwards  reserved  for  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth.  My  opinion  of 
the  poem,  both  as  regarded  its  talent  and 
its  mischief,  he  had  a&eady  been  made  ac- 

auainted  with,  from  my  having  been  one  of 
lose,  —  his  Committee,  as  he  called  us, — 
to  whom,  at  his  own  desire,  the  manuscript 
of  the  two  first  cantos  had  been  submitted, 
and  who,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  aneered  him 
not  a  little  by  deprecating  the  pubhcation  of 
it.  In  a  letter  which  I,  at  that  time,  wrote 
to  him  on  the  subject,  after  praising  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  scenes  between  Juan 
and  Haid^e,  I  ventured  to  sav,  "  Is  it  not 
odd  that  the  same  licence  which,  in  your 
early  Satire  S  you  blamed  me  for  being  guilty 
of  on  the  borders  of  my  twentieth  year,  you 
are  now  yourself  (with  infinitely  greater 
power,  and  therefore  infinitely  greater  mis- 
chief) indulging  in  after  thirty  I  ** 

Though  I  now  found  him,  m  fiiU  defiance 
of  such  remonstrances,  proceeding  with  this 
work,  he  had  yet,  as  his  own  letters  prove. 


>  Between  WieUnd,  the  author  of  this  Romance,  and 
Ixfrd  Byron,  may  be  obaerred  some  of  those  generic 
poInU  of  resemblance  which  it  Is  so  interesting  to  trace 
in  the  characters  of  men  of  genius.  The  German  poet, 
it  ia  said,  nerer  perused  any  worii  that  made  a  strong 
Impression  upon  him,  without  being  stimulated  to  com- 
nneoce  one,  himself,  on  the  same  topic  and  plan ;  and  In 
Lord  Byron  the  ImitatlTe  principle  was  almost  equally 
active,— there  being  few  of  his  poems  that  might  not,  In 
the  same  manner,  be  traced  to  the  strong  impulse  given 
to  his  imagination  by  the  perusal  of  some  work  that  had 
juat  before  interested  him.  In  the  history,  too,  of  their 
Uvea  and  feelings,  there  was  a  str<  nge  and  palnftil  cofai- 
ddence,  —  the  rerolution  tliat  took  place  in  all  Wlelaud's 
opinioiia,  firom  the  Flatonism  and  romance  of  his  youth- 


been  so  far  influenced  by  the  general  outcry 
against  his  poem,  as  to  feel  the  zeal  and 
zest  with  which  he  had  commenced  it  con- 
siderably abated,  —  so  much  so,  as  to  ren- 
der, ultimately,  in  his  own  opinion,  the  third 
and  fourth  cantos  much  inferior  in  spirit  to 
the  two  first.  So  sensitive,  indeed,  —  in 
addition  to  his  usual  abundance  of  this  qua- 
lity,— did  he,  at  length,  grow  on  the  subject, 
that  when  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  who  succeeded 
me,  as  his  visitor,  happened  to  tell  him,  one 
day,  that  he  had  heanl  a  Mr.  Saunders  (or 
some  such  name),  then  resident  at  Venice, 
declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  *'  Don  Juan  was 
all  Grub  Street,"  such  an  eflfect  had  this 
disparaging  speech  upon  his  mind,  (though 
coming  from  a  person  who,  as  he  himself 
would  have  it,  was  *' nothing  but  a  d — d 
salt-fish  seller,**)  that,  for  some  time  afler, 
by  his  own  confession  to  Mr.  Bankes,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  write  another 
line  of  the  poem ;  and,  one  morning,  opening 
a  drawer  where  the  neglected  manuscript 
lay,  he  said  to  his  fiiend,  **  Look  here  —  this 
is  all  Mr.  Saunders*s  *  Grub  Street.*  ** 

To  return,  however,  to  the  details  of  our 
last  evening  together  at  Venice.  After  a 
dinner  with  Mr.  Scott  at  the  Pellegrino,  we 
all  went,  rather  late,  to  the  opera, -where 
the  principal  part  in  the  Baccanali  di  Koma 
was  represented  by  a  female  singer,  whose 
chief  claim  to  reputation,  according  to  Lord 
Byron,  lay  in  her  having  MtUettoed  one  of  her 
favourite  lovers.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  singing  he  pointed  out  to  me  difl'erent 
persons  among  the  audience,  to  whom  ce- 
lebrity of  various  sorts,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  disreputable,  attached ;  and  of  one 
lady  who  sat  near  us,  he  related  an  anec- 
dote, which,  whether  new  or  old,  may, 
as  creditable  to  Venetian  facetiousness,  be 
worth,  perhaps,  repeating.  This  lady  had, 
it  seems,  been  pronounced  by  Napoleon  the 
finest  woman  in  Venice ;  but  the  Venetians, 
not  quite  agreeing  with  this  opinion  of  the 

great  man,  contented  themselves  with  calling 
er  "  La  Bella  per  Becreio^ —  adding  (as 


All  days,  to  the  material  and  Epicurean  doctrines  that 
penraded  all  his  maturer  works,  being  chiefly,  it  is  sup- 
posed, brought  about  by  the  shock  his  heart  had  received 
fh>m  a  disappointment  of  its  affecUons  in  early  life. 
Speaking  of  the  illusion  of  this  first  passion,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  he  says, — "  It  is  one  for  which  no  joys,  no 
honours,  no  gilts  of  fortime,  not  erra  wisdom  itself  can 
ailbrd  an  equivalent,  and  which,  when  it  has  onoe  ranished, 
returns  no  more." 

s  [.—  «•  Little !  young  Catullus  of  his  day. 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  bis  lay  I 
Grier'd  to  condemn,  the  muse  must  yet  be  Just, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust." 

Workt,  p.  436.] 
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the  Decrees  always  begin  with  the  word 
"  Considerando  "J,  "  Ma  tenza  il  Consider- 
ando." 

From  the  opera,  in  pursuance  of  our 
agreement  to  "  make  a  night  of  it,"  we  be- 
took ourselves  to  a  sort  of  cabaret  in  the 
Place  of  St.  Mark,  and  there,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  Pklace  of  the  Doges,  sat  drink- 
ing hot  brandy  punch,  and  laughing  over  old 
times,  till  the  clock  of  St.  Mark  struck  the 
second  hour  of  the  morning.  Lord  Byron 
then  took  me  in  his  gondola,  and,  the  moon 
being  in  its  fullest  splendour,  he  made  the 
gondoliers  row  us  to  such  points  of  view 
as  might  enable  me  to  see  Venice,  at  that 
hour,  to  advantage.  Nothing  could  be  more 
solemnly  beautiftd  than  the  whole  scene 
around,  and  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Venice  of  my  dreams  before  me.  All  those 
meaner  details  which  so  offend  the  eye  by 
day  were  now  softened  down  by  the  moon- 
light into  a  sort  of  visionary  indistinctness  ; 
and  the  effect  of  that  silent  city  of  palaces, 
sleeping,  as  it  were,  upon  the  waters,  in  the 
bright  stillness  of  the  night,  was  such  as 
could  not  but  affect  deeply  even  the  least 
susceptible  imagination.  My  companion 
saw  that  I  was  moved  by  it,  and  though 
familiar  with  the  scene  himself,  seemed  to 
give  way,  for  the  moment,  to  the  same  strain 
of  feeling ;  and,  as  we  exchanged  a  few  re- 
marks suggested  by  that  wreck  of  human 
glory  before  us,  fails  voice,  habitually  so 
cheerful,  sunk  into  a  tone  of  mournful  sweet- 
ness, such  as  I  had  rarely  before  heard  from 
him,  and  shall  not  easily  forget.  This  mood, 
however,  was  but  of  the  moment ;  some 
(]uick  turn  of  ridicule  soon  carried  him  off* 
into  a  totalljr  different  vein,  and  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  door  of 
his  own  palazzo,  we  parted,  laughing,  as  we 
had  met  ;-^  an  agreement  having  been  first 
made  that  I  should  take  an  early  dinner 
with  him  next  day  at  his  villa,  on  my  road 
to  Ferrara. 

Having  employed  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  completing  my  round  of  sights 
at  Venice,  —  taking  care  to  visit  specially 
"  that  picture  by  (Horgione,"  to  which  the 
poet's  exclamation,  "  tuch  a  woman !  ** »  will 
long  continue  to  attract  all  votaries  of  beauty, 
—  I  took  my  departure  from  Venice,  and, 
at  about  three  o'clock,  arrived  at  La  Mira. 
I  found  my  noble  host  waiting  to  receive 
me,  and,  in  passing  with  him  through  the 
hall,  saw  his  little  All^;ra,  who,  with  her 
nursery  maid,  was  standing  there  as  if  just 


1  *'  *Ti«  but  a  portrait  of  hb  ton  and  wife, 

And  lelf ;  but  iuck  a  woman  I  love  in  life ! " 
Ajifio,  itansa  xii. 


& 


returned  firom  a  walk.  To  the  perverse 
fancy  he  had  for  falsifying  his  own  cnaracter, 
and  even  impudng  to  himself  fiuilts  die  moit 
alien  to  his  nature,  I  have  already  frequently 
adverted,  and  had,  on  this  occasion,  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  it.  After  I  had  spoken  a  little 
in  passing  to  the  child,  and  made  some  remaik 
on  its  beauty,  he  said  to  me,  —  **  Have  j^ou 
any  notion  — but  I  suppose  you  have — of 
what  they  call  the  parental  feeling?  For 
myself,  I  have  not  the  least.**  And  vet, 
when  that  child  died,  m  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, he  who  now  uttered  this  artifidal 
speech  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  event, 
tnat  those  who  were  about  him  at  the  time 
actually  trembled  for  his  reason ! 

A  short  time  before  dinner  he  left  ^be 
room,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  retoroed, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  white  leather  bag. 
'*  Look  here,"  he  said,  holding  it  up  — 
"  this  would  be  worth  something  to  Murray, 
though  you,  I  dare  say,  would  not  give  six- 
pence for  it,"—**  What  is  it?"  I  asked. — 
**  My  Life  and  Adventures,"  he  answered. 
On  hearing  this,  I  raised  my  hands  in  a  ges- 
ture of  wonder.  **  It  is  not  a  thing,*  he 
continued,  **  that  can  be  publidied  during 
my  lifetime,  but  you  may  have  it — if  jou 
like — there,  do  whatever  you  please  with 
it."  Li  taking  the  bag,  and  thanking  him 
most  warmly,  I  added,  *'  This  will  nrnke  a 
nice  legacy  for  my  little  Tom,  who  shaB 
astonish  the  latter  days  of  die  nineteenth 
century  with  it"  He  then  added,  **  You 
may  show  it  to  any  of  our  fHends  you  think 
worthy  of  it :" — and  this  is  nearly,  word 
for  word,  the  whole  of  what  passed  between 
us  on  the  subject. 

At  dinner  we  were  favoured  with  the 
presence  of  Madame  Ouicdoli,  who  was  so 
obliging  as  to  furnish  me,  at  Lord  Byron's 
suggesUon,  with  a  letter  of  introductKnn  to 
her  brother,  Count  Gamba,  whom  it  was  pn>> 
bable,  they  both  thought,  I  should  meet  at 
Rome,  'niis  letter  I  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting ;  and  as  it  was  left  open 
for  me  to  read,  and  was,  the  greater  part  of 
it,  I  have  little  doubt,  dictated  by  my  noble  . 
friend,  I  may  venture,  without  impropriety,  j 
to  give  an  extract  from  it  here ; — premis- 
ing that  the  allusion  to  the  **  (Castle,"  &c 
refers  to  some  tales  respecting  the  cmdty 
of  Lord  Byron  to  his  wue,  which  the  yom^ 
Count  had  heard,  and,  at  this  time,  im- 
plicitly  believed.  After  a  few  sentences 
of  compliment  to  the  bearer,  the  letter  pro- 
ceeds:—  **  He  is  on  his  way  to  see  the  won- 


This  seemt,  bj  the  way,  to  be  an  inoorract 
tlon  of  the  picture,  at,  aocordtng  to  Vasari  an 
Giorglone  nerer  wai  married,  tad  died  jouag. 
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ders  of  Rome,  and  there  is  no  one,  I  am 
sure,  more  qualified  to  ei\joy  them.  I  shall 
be  gratified  and  obliged  by  your  acting,  as 
iar  as  yon  can,  as  his  guide.  He  is  a  firiend 
of  Lord  Bvron*8,  and  much  more  accurately 
acquaintecl  with  his  history  than  those  who 
hare  related  it  to  you.  He  will  accordingly 
describe  to  you,  if  you  ask  him,  the  shape, 
the  dunensionif  and  whateytf  else  you  may 
Diease  to  require,  of  that  Castle  m  whidi  he 
keeps  hnprisoned  a  young  and  innocent  ti/j/S?,** 
&C.  &c.  My  dear  Pietro,  whenever  you 
feel  inclined  to  laugh,  do  send  two  lines  of 
answer  to  your  sister,  who  loyes  and  eyer 
will  loye  you  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 
—  Teresa  GuicdolL**  i 

After  expressing  his  regret  that  I  had  not 
been  able  to  prolong  my  stay  at  Venice,  my 
noWe  firiend  said,  "  At  least,  I  think,  you 
might  spate  a  day  or  two  to  go  with  me  to 
Arqua.  I  should  like,"  he  continued,  thought- 
fully, "  to  visit  that  tomb«  with  you:*'  — 
then,  breaking  off  into  his  usual  gay  tone, 
"  a  pair  of  poetical  pUgrims— eh,  Tom,  what 
say  you  ?*^— That  I  should  have  declined 
this  offer,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of 
an  excursion  which  would  have  been  re- 
membered as  a  br^ht  dream,  through  all 
my  afterlife,  is  a  circumstance  I  never  can 
tmnk  of  without  wonder  and  self-reproach. 
But  the  main  design  on  which  I  had  then 
set  mv  mind  of  reaching  Rome,  and,  if 
possible,  Naples,  within  the  limited  period 
which  circumstances  allowed,  rendered  me 
&r  less  alive  than  I  ought  to  have  been  to 
the  predousness  of  the  episode  thus  offered 
to  me. 

When  it  was  time  for  me  to  depart,  he 
expressed  his  intention  to  accompany  me  a 
few  miles  ;  and,  ordering  his  horses  to  fol- 
low, proceeded  with  me  in  the  carriage  as 
fer  as  Str^  where  for  the  last  time— -how 
little  thinking  it  was  to  be  the  last!  —  I 
bade  my  kind  and  admirable  fiiend  five- 
well 


>  '*BgilTieoe]wrTederalemenTigUedlqaetteCltU, 
e  Booo  CCTU  cbe  dmsuoo  meglio  dl  lui  laprebbe  goctarle. 
Ifi  uA  gnto  cbe  ▼!  fkcdate  sua  guida  come  potrete,  e 
rai  poi  me  ne  avrete  obbllgo.  EgU  k  amico  dl  Lord 
Bjron — si  la  nut  storia  aisai  piii  precisamente  dl  quelli 
cfae  a  Toi  la  raocontarono.  EgU  dunque  tI  ncconterii  le 
lo  liiterrogiMreCe  lafimuh  le  dimentioni,  etottodb  cbe 
riplMO0iidt\C0sielhaffetieneiiivrigiomata*magi(nmtte 
immcmtt  tpota.  Sec.  Ac  Mlocaro  Pietro,  qoandotitel 
bene  ifbgato  a  rldere,  allora  rUpondl  due  rigbe  alia  toa 
•ordla,  cbe  t'ama  e  t*  amerft  sonpre  coUa  maggUwe 


s  r*  There  U  a  tomb  In  Arqui ;  _  rear'd  in  air, 
FiUar'd  in  their  larcophagus,  repoie 
The  boDCt  of  Laura's  lorer :  here  repair 


LBTm  341.       TO  MR.  HOPPNEH. 

**  October  33. 1819. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  return,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  to  congratulate  you  — 
unless  you  think  differently  of  Venice  from 
what  I  think  now,  and  you  thought  always. 
I  am,  besides,  about  to  renew  your  troubles 
by  requesting  you  to  be  judge  between  Mr. 
£  #  *  *  and  myself  in  a  smSl  matter  of  im- 
puted peculation  and  irregular  accounts  on 
the  part  of  that  phoenix  of  secretaries.  As 
I  knew  that  you  had  not  parted  fiiends,  at 
the  same  time  that  /  refiised  for  my  own 
part  any  judgment  but  .yourr,  I  ofiered  him 
nis  choice  of  any  person,  the  least  scoundrel 
native  to  be  found  in  Venice,  as  his  own 
umpire ;  but  he  expressed  himself  so  con- 
vinced of  your  impartiality,  that  he  declined 
%ny  but  you.  This  is  in  his  fevour.  —  The 
paper  within  will  explain  to  you  the  defiiult 
m  his  accounts.  You  will  hear  his  ex- 
planation, and  decide  if  it  so  please  you.  I 
shall  not  appeal  from  the  decision. 

"As  he  complained  that  his  salary  was 
insufficient,  I  determined  to  have  his  ac- 
counts examined,  and  the  enclosed  was  the 
result.  It  is  all  in  black  and  white  with 
documents,  and  I  have  despatched  Fletcher 
to  explain  (or  rather  to  perplex)  the  matter. 

**  I  have  had  much  avihty  and  kindness 
from  Mr.  DorviUe  during  your  journey,  and 
I  thank  him  accordingly. 

"Your  letter  reached  me  at  your  de- 
parture', and  displeased  me  very  much  :  — 
not  that  it  might  not  be  true  in  its  statement 
and  kind  in  its  intention,  but  you  have  lived 
long  enough  to  know  how  useless  all  such 
representations  ever  are  and  must  be  in  cases 
where  the  passions  are  concerned.  To 
reason  with  men  in  such  a  situation  is  like 
reasoning  with  a  drunkard  in  his  cups  —  the 
only  answer  you  will  get  fix>m  him  is,  that  he 
is  sober,  and  you  are  drunk. 

"  Upon  that  subject  we  will  (if  you  like) 
be  silent.     You  nught  only  say  what  would 


Many  flunfllar  with  bis  well-song  woes, 
The  pilgrims  of  bis  genius,"  &c. 

**  aUUe  Harold,  c  !▼.  St.  80.] 

'  Mr.  Hoppner,  belbre  bis  departure  from  Venice  for 
Switserland,  had,  with  all  the  seal  of  a  true  friend, 
written  a  letter  to  Lord  Bjron,  entreating  him  **  to  leave 
Bavenna  while  yet  be  bad  a  whole  skin,  and  urging  him 
not  to  risk  the  safety  of  a  person  be  iqipearedso  sincerely 
attached  to— as  well  as  bis  own  —  for  the  gratification 
of  a  momentary  passion,  which  could  <Hily  be  a  source  of 
regret  to  both  parties."  In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Hoppner 
Informed  blm  of  some  reporu  be  bad  beard  lately  at 
Venice,  which,  though  possibly,  he  said,  unfounded,  had 
much  Increased  bis  anxiety  respecthig  the  consequences 
of  the  connection  formed  by  blm. 
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distress  me  without  answering  any  puipose 
whatever;  and  I  have  too  many  obhgations 
to  you  to  answer  you  in  the  same  style.  So 
that  you  should  recollect  that  you  have  also 
that  advantage  over  me.  I  hope  to  see  you 
soon. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  they  said  at 
Venice,  that  I  was  arrested  at  Bologna  as  a 
Carbonaro  —  a  story  about  as  true  as  their 
usual  conversation.  Moore  has  been  here — 
I  lodged  him  in  my  house  at  Venice,  and 
went  to  see  him  dculy ;  but  I  could  not  at 
that  time  quit  La  Mira  entirely.  You  and  I 
were  not  very  far  from  meeting  in  Switzer- 
land. With  my  best  respects  to  Mrs,  Hopp- 
ner,  believe  me  ever  and  truly,  &c 

"  P.  S.  —  Allegra  is  here  in  ^ood  health 
and  spirits  —  I  shall  keep  her  with  me  till  I 
go  to  England,  which  wul  perhaps  be  in  the 
spring.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  you 
may  not  perhaps  like  to  undertake  the  office 
of  judge  between  Mr.  £.  and  your  humble 
servant.  —  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Liston  (the 
comedian,  not  the  ambassador)  says,  *  it  is  all 
koptianal  >  ;'  but  I  have  no  other  resource.  I 
do  not  wish  to  find  him  a  rascal,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  and  would  rather  think  him  guilty 
of  carelessness  than  cheating.  The  case  is 
this  —  can  I,  or  not,  give  him  a  character  for 
honesty  f  —  It  is  not  my  intention  to  continue 
him  in  my  service.** 

Lrtbb  849.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

"  October  26. 1819. 

"You  need  not  have  made  any  excuses 
about  the  letter :  I  never  said  but  that  you 
might,  could,  should,  or  would  have  reason. 
I  merely  described  my  own  state  of  inapti- 
tude to  listen  to  it  at  that  time,  and  in  those 
circumstances.  Besides,  you  did  not  speak 
from  your  otm  authority — but  from  what 
you  said  you  had  heard.  Now  my  blood 
boils  to  hear  an  Italian  speakine  ill  of  another 
Italian,  because,  though  they  he  in  particular, 
they  spedc  truth  in  seneral  by  speaking  ill 
at  all ;  —  and  although  they  know  that  they 
are  trying  and  wishing  to  lie,  they  do  not 
succeed,  merely  because  they  can  say  nothing 
so  bad  of  each  other,  that  it  may  not,  and 
must  not  be  true,  from  the  atrocity  of  their 
long  debased  national  character.'' 

"  With  regard  to  E.,  you  will  perceive  a 


1  [In  Kenney't  (aroe  of  "  Raiting  tho  Wind.'*] 

>  *'  This  language  "  (says  Mr.  Hoppner.in  lome remarks 
npon  the  above  letter)  **  is  strong,  but  it  was  the  language 
of  preiJudico ;  and  he  was  rather  apt  thus  to  express  the 
feelings  of  the  moment,  without  troubling  himself  to  con- 
sider how  soon  he  might  be  Induced  to  change  them. 
He  was  at  this  time  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  Ma< 


most  irregular,  extravagant  account,  without 
proper  documents  to  support  it.  He  de- 
manded an  increase  of  salary,  which  made 
me  suspect  him ;  he  supported  an  outraffeous 
extravagance  of  expenditure,  and  did  not 
like  the  dismission  of  the  cook ;  he  never 
complained  of  him  —  as  in  duty  bound — at 
the  time  of  his  robberies.  I  can  only  say, 
that  the  house  expense  is  now  under  one 
ha^otwhat  it  then  was,  as  he  himself  admits. 
He  charged  for  a  comb  eighteen  francs, — 
the  real  price  was  eight.  He  charged  a 
passage  from  Fusina  K>r  a  person  named 
lambelli,  who  paid  it  herself^  as  she  will 
prove  if  necessary.  He  fancies,  or  asserts 
nimself,  the  victim  of  a  domestic  con:q»lot 
against  him  ;  —  accounts  are  accounts  — 
prices  are  prices ; — let  him  make  out  a  &ir 
detail.  /  am  not  prejudiced  against  him  — 
on  the  contrary,  I  supjported  hmi  against  the 
complaints  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  former 
master,  at  a  time  when  I  could  have  crushed 
him  like  an  earwig ;  and  if  he  is  a  scoundrd, 
he  is  the  greatest  of  scoundrels,  an  ungrate^ 
fill  one.  The  truth  is,  probably,  that  he 
thought  I  was  leaving  Venice,  aod  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  it.  At  present 
he  keeps  bringing  in  account  efier  accowd, 
though  he  had  always  money  in  hand  —  as  I 
believe  you  know  my  sjrstem  was  never  to 
allow  longer  than  a  week's  bilb  to  run. 
Pray  read  him  this  letter — I  desire  nothiis 
to  be  concealed  against  which  he  may  defeoa 
himself. 

**  Pray  how  is  your  little  boy  ?  and  how 
are  you? — I  shall  be  up  in  Venice  vcrr 
soon,  and  we  will  be  bihous  together.  1 
hate  the  place  and  all  that  it  inherits. 

"Yours,  &c- 

Lbttbr  943.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  October  SB.  ISm 

"I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  your  compliment  to  Don  Juan.  I  said 
nothing  to  you  about  it,  understanding  that 
it  is  a  sore  subject  with  the  moral  reader, 
and  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  row ;  bat 
I  am  glad  you  like  it.  I  will  say/nothing 
about  the  shipwreck,  excq>t  that  I  hope  you 
think  it  is  as  nautical  and  technical  as  verse 
could  admit  in  the  octave  measure. 

**  The  poem  has  not  sold  welly  so  Mnrray 
says  — '  but  the  best  judges,  &c.  say,  &c '  so 


dame  Guiodoll  that,  merdy  became  i 
disapproved  of  her  conduct,  he  declaimed  In  die  abonm 
manner  against  the  whole  nadon.  I  nerer  **  (cootlDuea 
Mr.  Hoppner)  **  was  partial  to  Venice;  but  disUkcd  k 
almost  fhmi  the  first  month  of  my  reddencc  there.  Tct 
I  experienced  more  kindness  bi  that  place  than  lever  mK 
with  in  any  country,  and  witnMsed  acts  of  generofifty  and 
dbinterestedness  such  as  rarely  are  met  with  elaewbef«." 
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sajB  that  worthy  man.  I  hare  never  seen  it 
in  print.  The  third  canto  is  in  advance 
about  one  hundred  stanzas ;  but  the  feilure 
of  the  two  first  has  weakened  my  ettro,  and 
it  will  neither  be  so  good  as  the  two  former, 
nor  completed,  unless  I  get  a  little  more 
riscaldato  in  its  behalf.  I  understand  the 
outcry  was  beyond  every  thing.  —  Pretty 
cant  for  people  who  read  Tom  Jones,  and 
Roderick  Random,  and  the  Bath  Guide,  and 
Ariosto,  and  Dryden,  and  Pope  —  to  say 
nothing  of  Little's  Poems!  Of  course  I 
refer  to  the  moraUty  of  these  works,  and  not 
to  any  pretension  of  mine  to  compete  with 
them  in  any  thing  but  decency.  I  hope 
yours  is  the  Paris  edition,  and  that  you  end 
I  not  pay  the  London  price.  I  have  seen 
ndther  exca»t  in  the  newspf^rs. 

^  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mrs.  H.,  and 
take  care  of  your  little  boy.  All  my  house- 
hold have  the  fever  and  ague,  except  Fletcher, 
AUegra,  and  myten  (bs  we  used  to  sav  in 
Nottinghamshire),  and  the  horses,  and  Mutz, 
and  Moretto.  In  the  beginning  of  November, 
perhaps  sooner,  I  expect  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seemg  you.  To-day  I  got  drenched  by  a 
thunder-storm,  and  mj^  horse  and  groom  too, 
and  his  horse  all  benured  up  to  the  middle 
in  a  cross-road.  It  was  summer  at  noon, 
and  at  five  we  were  bewintered ;  but  the 
lightning  was  sent  perhaps  to  let  us  know 
thjEit  the  summer  was  not  yet  over.  It  is 
queer  sreather  for  the  27th  October. 

"Yours,  Ac." 


U  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Venice,  Octobers.  1819. 

•*  Yours  of  the  15th  came  yesterday.  I 
am  sorry  that  vou  do  not  mention  a  large 
letter  addressee!  to  your  care  for  Lady  Byron, 
Gram  me,  at  Bolo^a,  two  months  ago.  Fray 
tell  me,  was  this  letter  received  and  for- 
warded? 

**You  say  nothing  of  the  vice-consulate 
for  the  Ravenna  patrician,  firom  which  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  thing  will  not  be 
done.' 

**  I  had  written  about  a  hundred  stanzas  of 
a  ikird  canto  to  Don  Juan,  but  the  reception 
of  the  two  first  is  no  encouragement  to  you 
nor  me  to  proceed. 

"  I  had  abo  written  about  600  bnes  of  a 
poem,  the  Vision  (or  Prophecy)  of  Dante, 
the  subject  a  view  of  Italy  in  the  ages  down 


'  1  [In  aWtter  of  Uie  tame  date  Lord  Byron  ia3rt:'*Sofcr 
from  *  MMiadng  me  to  England,'  ai  you  tuppote,  the  ac- 
coont  Moore  gave  of  me  and  mine  wai  of  any  thing  bat 
a  nature  to  make  me  with  to  return.    It  la  not  such 


to  the  present — supposing  Dante  to  speak 
in  his  own  person,  previous  to  his  death,  and 
embracing  all  topics  in  the  way  of  prophecy, 
like  Lycophron*s  Cassandra  ;  but  this  and 
the  other  are  both  at  a  stand-still  for  the 


I  gave  Moore,  who  is  gone  to  Rome,  my 
Life  in  MS.,  in  seventy-eight  folio  sheets, 
brought  down  to  1816.  But  this  I  put  into 
his  hands  for  his  care,  as  he  has  some  other 
MSS.  of  mine  —  a  Journal  kept  in  1814, 
&c.  Neither  are  for  publication  during  my 
hfe ;  but  when  I  am  cold  you  may  do  what 
you  please.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  like  to 
read  them  vou  may,  and  show  them  to  any 
bodyyou  like  —  I  care  not. 

"Tiie  Life  is  Memoranda^  and  not  Con- 
frsnoru,  I  have  left  out  all  my  loves  (except 
in  a  general  way),  and  many  other  of  the 
most  important  things  (because  I  must  not 
compromise  other  people),  so  that  it  is  like 
the  play  of  Hamlet — *the  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted  by  particular  desire.'  But  you  will 
find  many  opinions,  and  some  fun,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  my  marriage,  and  its 
consequences,  as  true  as  a  party  concerned 
can  make  such  account,  for  I  suppose  we  are 
all  prejudiced. 

**  I  have  never  read  over  this  Life  since 
it  was  written,  so  that  I  know  not  exactly 
what  it  may  repeat  or  contain.  Moore  and  I 
passed  some  merry  days  together.  > 

'*  I  probably  must  return  for  business,  or 
in  my  way  to  America.  Pray,  did  you  get 
a  letter  for  Hobhouse,  who  will  have  told 
you  the  contents?  I  understand  that  the 
Venezuelan  commissioners  had  orders  to 
treat  with  emigrants ;  now  I  want  to  go  there. 
I  should  not  make  a  bad  South  .^erican 
planter,  and  I  should  take  my  natural  daugh- 
ter, Allegra,  with  me,  and  settle.  I  wrote, 
at  length,  to  Hobhouse,  to  get  information 
from  Ferry,  who,  I  suppose,  is  the  best  to- 
pographer and  trumpeter  of  the  new  repub- 
licans.   Prey  write. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"B. 

**  P.  S.  —  Moore  and  I  did  nothing  but 
laugh.  He  will  tell  you  of '  my  wherealK»uts,' 
and  all  my  proceedings  at  this  present ;  they 
are  as  usual.  You  should  not  let  those 
fellows  publish  false  'Don  Juans  ;*  but  do 
not  put  my  name,  because  I  mean  to  cut 
Roberts  up  like  a  gourd,  in  the  preface,  if  I 
continue  the  poem." 


opinions  of  the  public  that  would  weigh  with  me  one  way 
or  the  other ;  but  I  think,  they  should  weigh  with  others 
of  my  friends  before  they  ask  me  to  return  to  a  place  for 
which  I  have  no  great  inrlinaHon.**] 
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Lsms  845.       TO  MR.  HOPPKBR. 

**  October  29. 1819. 

"  The  Ferrara  story  is  of  a  piece  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  Venetian  manu&cture, — 
you  may  judge.  I  only  changed  horses  there 
since  I  wrote  to  you,  after  my  visit  in  June 
last.  'Convent,*  and  *  carry  off,*  quotha  I 
and  'gtr/.*  I  should  like  to  know  who  has 
been  carried  off,  except  poor  dear  me,  I 
have  been  more  ravished  myself  than  any- 
body since  the  Trojan  war  ;  but  as  to  the 
arrest  and  its  causes,  one  is  as  true  as  the 
other,  and  I  can  account  for  the  invention  of 
neither.  I  suppose  it  is  some  confusion  of 
the  tale  of  the  Fomarina  and  of  M*.  Guic- 
cioli,  and  half  a  dozen  more ;  but  it  is  use- 
less to  unravel  the  web,  when  one  has  only 
to  brush  it  away.  I  shall  settle  with  Master 
£.,  who  looks  very  blue  at  your  tn^cmon^ 
and  swears  that  he  is  the  best  arithmetician 
in  Europe ;  and  so  I  think  also,  for  he  makes 
out  two  and  two  to  bb  five. 

"  You  may  see  me  next  week.  I  have  a 
horse  or  two  more  (five  in  all),  and  I  shall 
repossess  myself  of  Lido,  and  I  will  rise 
earlier,  and  we  will  go  and  shake  our  livers 
over  the  beach,  as  heretofore,  if  you  like  — 
and  we  will  make  the  Adriatic  roar  again 
with  our  hatred  of  that  now  empty  oj^ster- 
shell,  without  its  pearl,  the  city  of  Venice. 

'*  Murray  sent  me  a  letter  yesterday  :  the 
impostors  have  published  two  new  Hard 
cantos  of  Don  Juan :  — the  devil  take  the 
impudence  of  some  blackguard  bookseller  or 
other  there/w/  Perhaps  I  did  not  make 
myself  understood ;  he  told  me  the  sale  had 
been  great,  1200  out  of  1500  quarto,  I  believe 
(which  is  nothing  after  selling  13,000  of  the 
Corsair  in  one  day)  ;  but  that  the  *  best 
judges,'  &c  had  said  it  was  very  fine,  and 
clever,  and  particularly  good  English,  and 
poetry,  and  all  those  consolatory  things, 
which  are  not,  however,  worth  a  single  copy 
to  a  bookseller :  and  as  to  the  author,  of 
course  I  am  in  a  d — ned  passion  at  the  bad 
teste  of  the  times,  and  swear  there  is  nothing 
like  posterity,  who,  of  course,  must  know 
more  of  the  matter  than  their  grandfathers. 
There  has  been  an  eleventh  commandment 
to  the  women  not  to  read  it,  and,  what  is 
stiU  more  extraordinary,  they  seem  not  to 
have  broken  it.  But  that  can  be  of  little 
import  to  them,  poor  things,  for  the  reading 
or  non-reading  a  book  will  never  *  *  #  #. 

•*  Count  G.  comes  to  Venice  next  week, 
and  I  am  requested  to  consign  his  wife  to 
him,  which  shall  be  done.  What  you  say 
of  the  long  evenings  at  the  Mira,  or  Venice, 
reminds  me  of  what  Curran  said  to  Moore : — 
*  So  I  hear  you  have  married  a  pretty  woman. 


O 


and  a  very  good  creature,  too, — anexceOeot 
creature.  Pray  —  um  I  how  do  you  pagg 
your  evenings  f*  It  is  a  devil  of  a  question 
that,  and  perhaps  as  easy  to  answer  with  a 
wife  as  with  a  mistress. 

**  If  you  go  to  Bfilan,  pray  leave  at  least  a 
Vtce^onnd — the  only  vice  that  will  ever 
be  wanting  in  Venice.  D'Orville  is  a  good 
fellow.  But  you  shall  go  to  England  in  the 
spring  with  me,  and  plimt  Mrs.  Uoppner  at 
Berne  with  her  relations  for  a  few  months. 
I  wish  you  had  been  here  (at  Venice,  I 
mean,  not  the  Mira)  when  Moore  was  here 

—  we  were  very  meny  and  tipsy.  He 
hated  Venice,  by  the  way,  and  swore  it  was 
a  sad  place.  > 

''.So  Madame  Albrizzi's  death  is  in  danger 

—  poor  woman  !^  Moore  told  me  that  at 
Geneva  they  had  made  a  devil  of  a  story  of 
the  Fomaretta :  — '  Young  lady  seduced  I 

—  subsequent  abandonment ! —  leap  into  the 
Grand  Canal!* — and  her  being  in  the  'bos-  , 
pital  oijbusm  consequence !'  I  should  like  i 
to  know  who  was  nearest  being  made  '^im,' 
and  be  d— -d  to  them !  Don't  you  think  me 
in  the  interesting  character  of  a  ^ery  iU-used 
gentleman  ?  I  hope  your  little  boy  is  wdlL 
All^lina  is  flourishing  like  a  promegraoate 
blossom.  "Yours,  Ac* 


LiTTiB  846.       TO  Ma  MURRAY. 

**  Vealcc,  KofenberS.  ItU. 
*'  Mr.  Hoppner  has  lent  me  a  copy  of 
'Don  Juan,'  Paris  edition,  whidk  he  tefis 
me  is  read  in  Switzerland  by  clerg^ineQ  aod 
ladies  with  considerable  approbation.  In 
the  second  canto,  you  must  alter  the  4Mi 
stanza  to 


**  'Twas  tvlUght,  and  the  sonleM  day  «■ 

Orer  the  waste  of  waters,  like  a  reO 
Which  if  wttbdrawn  would  bat  diadoae  the  frews 

Of  one  whose  hate  te  mask'd  but  to  assaO : 
Thus  to  their  hopdess  eyes  the  nlglit  was  tboviiv 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  ftoet  pale 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep ;  twelve  days  had  Vtmt 
Been  their  fiuniliar,  and  now  Death  was  hen. 

"  I  have  been  ill  these  dght  days  with  a 
tertian  fever,  caught  in  the  country  on  horse- 
back in  a  thunder-storm.  Yest^day  I  had 
the  fourth  attack :  the  two  last  were  very 
smart,  the  first  day  as  well  as  the  last  beii^ 
preceded  by  vomiting.  It  is  the  fever  of  the 
place  and  the  season.  I  feel  weakened,  hat 
not  unwell,  in  the  intervals,  except ' 
and  lassitude. 


1  I  beg  to  say  that  this  report  of  my  oplniaa  of  Teaia* 
s  ccdoured  somewhat  too  deeply  \tj  the  fteUnci  of  the 


Is  ccdoured  somewhat  too  deefriy  by  the  J 
reporter, 
s  [See  mtf ,  p.  41S.] 
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**  Count  Gmcdoli  has  arriTed  in  Venice, 
and  has  presented  his  spouse  (who  had  pre- 
ceded him  two  months  for  her  health  and  the 
prescriptions  of  Dr.  Aglietti)  with  a  paper 
of  conditions,  regulations  of  hours  and  con- 
duct, and  morals,  &c  &c.  which  he  insists 
on  her  accepting,  and  she  persists  in  reAising. 
I  am  expressly,  it  should  seem,  excluded  by 
this  tre^,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  ; 
so  that  they  are  in  high  discussion,  and  what 
the  result  may  be  I  know  not,  particularly  as 
they  are  consulting  fHends. 

**  To-night,  as  Countess  Guiccioli  observed 
me  poring  over  *  Don  Juan,'  she  stumbled  by 
mere  chance  on  the  1 37th  stanza  of  the  first 
canto,  and  asked  me  what  it  meant.  I 
told  her, '  Nothing — but  "your  husband  is 
coming."'!  As  I  said  this  in  Italian,  with 
some  emphasis,  she  started  up  in  a  firight, 
and  said, '  Oh  my  God,  it  he  commgf*  thinking 
it  was  her  own,  who  either  was  or  ought  to 
have  been  at  the  theatre.  You  may  suppose 
we  laudied  when  she  found  out  the  mistake. 
You  wfli  be  amused,  as  I  was ; — it  happened 
not  three  hours  ago. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  but  have  added 
nothing  to  the  third  canto  since  my  fever, 
nor  to  *  The  Prophecy  of  Dante.*  Of  the 
former  there  are  about  110  octaves  done; 
of  the  latter  about  500  lines  —  perhaps 
more.  Moore  saw  the  third  Juan,  as  fkr  as 
it  then  went.  I  do  not  know  if  my  fever  will 
let  me  ^  on  with  either,  and  the  tertian 
lasts,  they  say,  a  good  while.  I  had  it  in 
Malta  on  my  way  home,  and  the  mdaria 
fever  In  Greece  the  year  before  that.  The 
Venetian  is  not  verv  fierce,  but  I  was  deli- 
rious one  of  the  nights  with  it,  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and,  on  my  senses  coming  back, 
found  Fletcher  sobbmg  on  one  side  of  the 
bed,  and  La  Contessa  Guiccioli «  weeping 
on  the  other;  so  that  I  had  no  want  of 
attendance.     I  have  not  yet  taken  any  phy- 

1  ["For  God*t  sake,  madam— madam— here's  my 
master."] 

>  The  fioUowiDg  curious  particulars  of  his  delirium 
are  given  bf  Ifadarae  Ouicdoil :  -.  '*  At  the  beginniag  of 
winter  Count  Gulcdoli  came  flrom  Ravenna  to  fetch  me. 
When  he  arrived.  Lord  Byron  iras  ill  of  a  fever,  oc- 
casioned by  his  having  got  wet  through;— a  violent 
storm  having  surprised  him  while  taking  his  usual  ezerdse 
on  hors^Mck.  He  had  been  delirious  the  whole  night, 
and  I  had  watched  continually  by  his  bedside.  During 
his  delfartnm  he  composed  a  good  many  verses,  and 
ordered  his  servant  to  write  them  down  fiY>m  his  dictation. 
The  rhythm  of  these  verses  was  quite  correct,  and  the 
poetry  itself  had  no  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  a 
dellriottsmind.  He  preserved  them  for  some  time  after  he 
got  well,  and  then  burned  them.'*—**  Sul  comindare  deli' 
invemo  H  Conte  GulocioU  venneS  prenderml  per  rioon- 
darmi  a  Bavenna.  Quando  egli  giunse  Ld.  Byron  era 
■mmalato  di  tabbri  prese  per  essersi  bagnato  avendolo 


sician,  because,  though  I  think  they  may 
relieve  in  chronic  disorders,  such  as  gout  and 
the  like,  &c  &c.  &Cv(though  they  can't  cure 
them) — just  as  surgeons  are  necessarv  to 
set  bones  and  tend  wounds  —  yet  I  think 
fevers  quite  out  of  their  reach,  and  reme- 
diable only  b^  diet  and  nature. 

"  I  don't  like  the  taste  of  bark,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  I  must  take  it  soon. 

"  Tell  Rose  that  somebody  at  Milan  (an 
Austrian,  Mr.  Hoppner  says)  is  answenng 
his  book.  William  Bankes  is  in  quarantine 
at  Trieste.  I  have  not  lately  heard  from 
you.  Excuse  this  paper :  it  is  long  paper 
shortened  for  the  occasion.  What  folly  is 
this  of  Carlile's  trial  ?  i  why  let  him  have 
the  honours  of  a  martyr  ?  it  will  only  ad- 
vertise the  books  in  question. 

«*  Yours,  &c 

"B. 

"P.  S.  — Asl  tell  you  that  the  Guic- 
cioli business  is  on  the  eve  of  exploding 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  I  will  just  add 
that,  without  attempting  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  Contessa,  a  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  it.  If  she  and  her  husband 
make  it  up,  you  will,  perhaps,  see  me  in 
England  sooner  than  you  expect.  If  not, 
I  shall  retire  with  her  to  France  or  Am»> 
rica,  change  my  name,  and  lead  a  quiet  pro- 
vincial lire.  All  this  may  seem  odd,  but  I 
have  got  the  poor  girl  into  a  scrape ;  and 
as  neither  her  birth,  nor  her  rank,  nor  her 
connections  by  birth  or  marriage  are  in- 
ferior to  my  own,  I  am  in  honour  bound  to 
support  her  through.  Besides,  she  is  a 
very  pretty  woman*— ask  Moore  — and  not 
yet  one  and  twenty. 

"  If  she  gets  over  this  and  I  ^  over  my 
tertian,  I  inll,  perhaps,  look  m  at  Albe- 
marle Street,  some  of  these  days,  en  pat^ 
tant  to  BolivBr." 


sofpreeo  un  fbrte  temporale  mentre  Ihceva  V  usato  suo 
eserdsio  a  cavallo.  Egli  aveva  delirato  tutta  la  notte,  ed 
io  aveva  sempre  vegUato  presso  al  suo  letto.  Nel  suo 
delirio  egli  compose  molti  versl  che  ordind  al  suo 
domestico  di  scrivere  sotto  hi  sua  dittatura.  La  misura 
del  versi  era  esarisrima,  e  la  poesia  ptire  non  pareva 
opera  di  una  mente  in  delirio.  Egli  la  conservb  lungo 
tempo  dope  restabilito— poi  1'  abbruccid." 

I  have  been  hiformed,  too,  that,  during  his  ravings  at 
this  time,  he  was  constantly  haunted  by  the  idea  of  his 
mother-in-law,  —  taking  every  one  that  came  near  him 
for  her,  and  reproaching  those  about  Um  for  letting  her 
enter  his  room. 

^  [For  republishing  **  Patoe's  Age  of  Beasoa."  This 
trial  occupied  three  days ;  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
befaig  consumed  in  the  defence.  CarUle  was  sentenced 
to  paya  flneof  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  be  tanprisoned 
three  years  in  Dorchester  gaol.] 
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1819* 


LnrrrMr.      TO  MR.  6ANKES. 

«*  Venice*  Norember  aO.  1819. 

**  A  tertian  ague,  which  has  troubled  me 
for  some  time,  and  the  indisposition  of  my 
daughter,  have  prevented  me  from  replying 
before  to  your  welcome  letter.  I  have  not 
been  ignorant  of  your  progress  nor  of  your 
discoveries,  and  I  trust  uiat  you  are  no 
worse  in  health  from  your  labours.  You 
may  rely  upon  finding  every  body  in  England 
eager  to  reap  the  miits  of  them ;  and  as 
you  have  done  more  than  other  men,  I  hope 
you  will  not  limit  yourself  to  sayine  less 
than  may  do  justice  to  the  talents  and  time 
you  have  beistowed  on  your  perilous  re- 
searches. The  first  sentence  of  my  letter 
will  have  explained  to  you  why  I  cannot 
join  you  at  Trieste.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  England  ^before  I  knew  of 
your  arrival)  when  my  cnild's  illness  has 
made  her  and  me  dependent  on  a  Venetian 
ProtOrMedico. 

"  It  is  now  seven  years  since  you  and  I 
met ; —  which  time  you  have  employed  bet- 
ter for  others  and  more  honourably  for 
yourself  than  I  have  done. 

"  In  England  you  will  find  considerable 
changes,  public  and  private, — you  will  see 
some  of  our  old  college  contemporaries 
turned  into  lords  of  the  Treasury,  Admi- 
ralty, and  the  like, — others  become  re- 
formers and  orators, — many  settled  in  life, 
as  it  is  called,  —  and  others  settled  in  death ; 
among  the  latter,  (by  the  way,  not  our 
fellow  collegians,)  Sheridan,  Curran,  Lady 
Melbourne,  Monk  Lewis,  Frederick  Douglas  > , 
&C.&C.&C. ;  but  vou  will  still  find  Mr.  *  * 
living  and  aU  his  mmily,  as  also  *#*##. 

'*  Should  you  come  up  this  way,  and  I  am 
still  here,  vou  need  not  be  assured  how 
glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you  ;  I  long  to  hear 
some  part  from  you,  of  that  wmch  I  ex- 
pect in  no  long  time  to  see.    At  length  you 


1  [The  Hon.  Frederick  Sylreiter  North  Douglai.only 
■on  of  Lord  Gleoberrie.  He  died  in  October  1819,  in  hif 
twenty-ninth  year.  In  1813,  be  published  an  "  Essay  on 
Certain  Points  of  Resemblance  between  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Greeks ; "  of  which  a  favourable  notice  wiU  be 
found  in  the  Quarterly  Reriew  for  January  1814.  '*  To 
Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Hobhouse»"  says  the  reriewer, 
**  the  country  is  indebted  for  nuny  valuable  Acts,  and 
many  intelligent  observations  illustrative  of  the  present 
state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  example  of  those  gentlemen  wHl  not  be  long 
without  followers.  That  it  is  only  by  a  steady  perse- 
verance in  pursuits  of  this  Und,  that  the  Greeks  can 
arrive  at  their  fkvonrite  ol^ect  of  political  emancipation. 
*  Weak  and  untutored  minds,'  says  Mr.  Douglas,  *  are 
sddom  able  to  support  with  steadiness  the  sudden  glare 
of  reason :  the  events  of  the  French  revolution  m^  biibrm 
us  that  a  gradual  progression  is  necessary,  that  the  seeds 


0 


have  had  better  fortune  than  any  traveller 
of  equal  enterprise  (except  Humbolt),  in 
returning  safe ;  and  after  the  fate  of  the 
Brownes,  and  the  Parkes,  and  the  Burck- 
hardts,  it  is  hardly  less  surprise  than  satis- 
faction to  get  you  back  again. 
**  Believe  me  ever 

"  And  very  afiectionately  yours, 
"Byron." 

Lima  84S.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice.  December  4. 1819. 
"  You  may  do  as  you  please,  but  you  are 
about  a  hopeless  expenment.  Eldon  wiH 
decide  against  you,  were  it  only  that  mv 
name  is  in  the  record.  You  will  also  recol- 
lect that  if  the  publication  is  pronounced 
against,  on  the  grounds  you  mention,  as  m- 
decerU  and  hkuj^tenunu,  that  /  lose  all  right 
in  my  daughtei^s  guardiantkip  and  education^ 
in  short,  all  paternal  authority,  and  every 
thing  concerning  her,  except  ♦  ♦  • 
*         ♦  ♦         ♦         *.      It  was    so 

decided  in  Shelley's  case,  because  he  had 
written  Queen  Mab,  &c.  &c.  However,  you 
can  ask  the  lawyers,  and  do  as  you  like  :  I 
do  not  inhibit  you  trying  the  question  ;  I 
merely  state  one  of  the  consequences  to 
me.  With  regard  to  the  copyright,  it  is 
hard  that  you  should  pay  for  a  nonentity  : 
I  will  therefore  refund  it,  which  I  can  very 
well  do,  not  having  spent  it,  nor  begun  upon 
it ;  and  so  we  will  be  quits  on  that  score. 
It  lies  at  my  banker's. 

**  Of  the  Chancellor's  law  I  am  no  judfe  ; 
but  take  up  Tom  Jones,  and  read  his 
Mrs.  Waters  and  MoUy  Seagrim ;  or  Prior's 
Hans  Carvel  and  Paulo  Pursanti :  Smollett's 
Roderick  Random,  the  diapter  of  Lord 
Strutwell,  and  many  others ;  Per^;riiie 
Pickle,  the  scene  of  the  beggar  girl ;  John- 
son's London^  for  coarse  expressions ;  for 
instance,  the  words  *♦  *,'  and  *♦  ♦ ;'  An- 
ste/s  Bath  Guide <,   the  'Hearken,  Lady 


ofrationalliberty  wHl  never  prosper  in  a  soD  not  pre- 
pared  by  proper  cvltivatioo  Co  receive  them.  TbeGrecks 
have  commenced,  liowever,  with  moderatioo  and  wtsdnao ; 
and  if  the  wild  Csncies  of  politicians  and  enthosiasta  da 
not  hurry  them  out  of  the  coarse  in  whidi  thef  an  m^ 
vancing  with  cautious  but  accelerated  stq^  another  age 
may  witness  the  glorious  period  when  the  torch  of  1 
ledge  shall  conduct  them  to  Clie  eqfoyment  of 
and  flreedom.*  *'3 

s  ["  There  is  a  new  thing  rubUsbed,  that  will 
yon  fpUt  your  chedis  with  laoglilng.  It  is  called  tb» 
New  Bath  Guide.  It  stole  into  the  world,  and  for  a 
fortnight  no  soul  looked  into  It,  coBdodtaig  its  name  wraa 
its  true  name.  No  sudi  thing.  It  is  a  set  of  letters  i» 
verse,  describing  the  life  at  Bath,  and  inddentaUy  every- 
thing else ;  but  so  much  wit,  so  muda  hmnoor,  fta  and 
poetry,  never  met  together  before.  I  can  taj  It  by  heart, 
and  if  I  had  time  would  write  it  you  down ;  Ibr  It  is  not 
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Betty,  hearken  ; ' — take  up,  in  short,  Pope, 
Prior,  Congreve,  Dryden,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  let  the  counsel  select  passages,  and 
what  becomes  of  their  cop^^ht,  if  his  Wat 
lyier  decision  is  to  pass  mto  a  precedent  ? 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say:  you  must 
judge  for  yourselves. 

I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago.  I  have 
had  a  tertian  ague;  my  daughter  Allegra 
has  been  ill  also,  and  1  have  been  almost 
obliged  to  run  away  with  a  married  woman ; 
but  with  some  difficulty,  and  many  internal 
struggles,  I  reconciled  the  lady  with  her 
lord,  and  cured  the  fever  of  the  child  with 
berk,  and  my  own  with  cold  water.  I  think 
of  setting  out  for  England  by  the  Tyrol  in  a 
few  days,  so  that  I  could  wish  you  to  direct 
your  next  letter  to  Calais.  Excuse  my  writ- 
uig  in  great  haste  and  late  in  the  morning, 
or  night,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it. 
The  uiird  canto  of '  Don  Juan '  is  completed, 
in  about  two  hundred  stanzas  ;  very  decent, 
I  believe,  but  do  not  know,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  discuss  until  it  be  ascertained  if  it 
may  or  may  not  be  a  property. 

"  My  present  determination  to  quit  Italy 
was  unlooked  for ;  but  I  have  explained  the 
reasons  in  letters  to  my  sister  and  Douglas 
Elinnaird,  a  week  or  two  ago.  Mv  progress 
will  depend  upon  the  snows  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  h^th  or  my  chUd,  who  is  at  present 
quite  recovered ;  but  I  hope  to  get  on  well, 
and  am 

"  Yours  ever  and  truly. 

"  P.  8. — Many  thanks  for  your  letters,  to 
which  you  are  not  to  consider  this  as  an 
answer,  but  as  an  acknowledgment.  ** 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
1819—1820. 

VENICE. CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  MADAME 

GUICCIOLI.  —  ILLNESS  OF  THE  CODNTESS. 

—  PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  RETURN  TO 
ENGLAND.  —  HASTY  DEPARTURE  FOR  RA- 
VENNA.—  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  PALAZZO 
GUICCIOLI.  —  ANECDOTES.  —  EPIGRAMS. 

—  LETTERS  TO  HOPPNER,  MOORE,  MURRAY, 
AND  WILUAM  BANKES.  —  STATE  OF  MAN- 
NERS AND  MORALS  IN  ITALY. — LETTER 
FROM  DALLAS. — COMPLETION  OF  THE 
FOURTH  CANTO  OF  DON  JUAN,  THE  PRO- 


y«C  reprinted,  and  not  one  to  be  had.'*  —  fibroer  Walpole 
to  O.  Moniague,  June  90. 1766. 

*'  Hare  7011  read  the  New  Bath  Guide  ?  It  i<  the  only 
tiling  in  fashion,  and  iianew  and  original  Idnd  of  humour 
9fllM  Fme'a  conrenatlon  I  doubt  70a  will  paite  down,  ai 


FHECY  OF  DANTE,  AUD  THE  ^TRANSLA- 
TIONS OF  PULCI'S  MORGANTE  AND  DANTE*8 
FRANCE8CA  DI  RIMINI. 

The  stru^le  which,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  him,  I  had  found  Lord  Byron  so 
well  disposed  to  make  towards  avertine,  as 
far  as  now  lay  in  his  power,  some  of  the 
mischievous  consequences  which,  both  to 
the  object  of  his  attachment  and  himself, 
were  likely  to  result  from  their  connection, 
had  been  brought,  as  the  foregoing  letters 
show,  to  a  crisis  soon  after  I  left  him.  The 
Count  Guiccioli,  on  his  arrival  at  Venice, 
insisted,  as  we  have  seen,  that  his  lady 
should  return  with  him;  and,  after  some 
coi\jugal  negotiations,  in  which  Lord  Byron 
does  not  appear  to  have  interfered,  the 
young  Contessa  consented  reluctantly  to 
accompany  her  lord  to  Ravenna,  it  being  first 
covenanted  that,  in  future,  all  communi- 
cation between  her  and  her  lover  should 
cease. 

"In  a  few  days  after  this,"  says  Mr. 
Hoppner,  in  some  notices  of  his  noble  friend 
with  which  he  has  &voured  me,  "  he  returned 
to  Venice,  very  much  out  of  spirits,  owing 
to  Madame  GuiccioU's  departure,  and  out 
of  humour  with  every  body  and  every  thing 
around  him.  We  resumed  our  rides  at  the 
Lido  ;  and  I  did  my  best  not  only  to  raise 
his  spirits,  but  to  make  him  forget  his 
absent  mistress,  and  to  keep  him  to  his 
purpose  of  returmng  to  England.  He  went 
mto  no  society ;  and  having  no  longer  any 
relish  for  his  former  occupation,  "his  time, 
when  he  was  not  writing,  hung  heavy  enough 
on  hand.  ** 

The  promise  given  by  the  lovers  not  to 
correspond  was,  as  all  parties  must  have 
foreseen,  soon  violated ;  and  the  letters 
Lord  Byron  addressed  to  the  lady,  at  this 
time,  though  written  in  a  language  not  his 
own,  are  rendered  frequently  even  eloquent 
by  the  mere  force  of  the  feeling  that  governed 
him  —  a  feeling  which  could  not  have  owed 
its  ftiel  to  fancy  alone,  since,  now  that 
reality  had  been  so  long  substituted,  it  still 
burned  on.  From  one  of  these  letters, 
dated  November  25th,  I  shall  so  far  presume 
upon  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  me, 
as  to  lay  a  short  extract  or  two  before  the 
reader  —  not  merely  as  matters  of  curiosity, 
but  on  account  of  the  strong  evidence  they 
afford  of  the  struggle  between  passion  and  a 
sense  of  right  that  now  agitated  him. 


a  certain  Yorkshire  baronet  did  before  he  carried  it  to 
his  daughten ;  7et  I  remember  70a  all  read  Cras7  Tales 
without  pasting." —  Gray  to  Dr,  Wharton,  Aug.  36. 
1766.] 
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"  You  are,"  he  says,  **  and  erer  will  be, 
my  first  thought.  But,  at  this  moment,  I 
am  in  a  state  most  dreadful,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  decide  ;  —  on  the  one  hand, 
fearing  that  I  should  compromise  you  for 
ever,  by  my  return  to  Ravenna  and  the 
consequences  of  such  a  step,  and,  on  the 
other,  dreading  that  I  shall  lose  both  you 
and  myself,  and  all  that  I  have  ever  known 
or  tasted  of  happiness,  by  never  seeing  you 
more.  I  pray  or  you,  I  implore  you,  to  be 
comforted,  and  to  believe  that  I  cannot 
cease  to  love  you  but  with  my  life. "  1  In 
another  part  he  says,  **  I  go  to  save  you, 
and  leave  a  country  insupportable  to  me 
without  you.  Your  letters  to  F  *  ♦  and 
myself  do  wrong  to  my  motives — but  you 
will  yet  see  your  iiyustice.  It  is  not  enough 
that  I  must  leave  you — from  motives  of 
which  ere  long  you  will  be  convinced  —  it 
is  not  enough  that  I  must  fly  fix>m  Italy,  with 
a  heart  deeply  wounded,  after  having  passed 
all  my  days  in  solitude  since  your  departure, 
sick  both  in  body  and  mind — but  I  must 
also  have  to  endure  your  reproaches  without 
answering  and  without  deserving  them. 
Farewell  I  in  that  one  word  is  comprised 
the  death  of  my  happiness."  * 

He  had  now  arranged  everr  thing  for  his 
departure  for  England,  and  had  even  fixed 
the  day,  when  accounts  reached  him  from 
Ravenna  that  the  Contessa  was  alarmingly 
iU ;  —  her  sorrow  at  their  separation  havmg 
so  much  preyed  upon  her  mind,  that  even 
her  own  family,  fearful  of  the  consequences, 
had  withdrawn  all  opposition  to  her  wishes, 
and  now,  with  the  sanction  of  Count  Guic* 
doli  himself,  entreated  her  lover  to  hasten 
to  Ravenna.  What  was  he,  in  this  dilemma, 
to  do?  Already  had  he  announced  his 
coming  to  different  friends  in  England,  and 
every  dictate,  he  felt,  of  prudence  and  manly 
fortitude  ur^^  his  departure.  While  thus 
balancing  between  duty  and  inclination,  the 
day  appointed  for  his  setting  out  arrived ; 


1  **  Tu  sal,  e  sarai  tempre  mlo  prtmo  pender.  Ma  In 
qnetto  roomento  sono  In  un'  ttato  orribile  non  lapendo 
con  deddere ;  —  temendo,  da  una  parte,  compromettertt 
in  eterao  col  mio  ritorao  a  Ravenna,  e  colle  sue  conse- 
quence ;  e,  dal'  altra  perderd,  e  me  stesso,  0  tutto  quelche 
ho  conosduto  o  gu^ato  dl  Mldti,  nel  non  Tedertl  pid. 
Tl  prego,  ti  supplioo  calmartl,  e  credere  die  non  posso 
cessare  ad  amartt  che  ooUa  vita.** 

"*  lo  parto,  per  so/mn^  e  lasdoun  paese  diTcnoto  in- 
sopportabUesensadite.  LetuelettereaUaF**,edanche 
a  me  stesso  fiuno  torto  at  mlel  motiTl ;  ma  col  tempo  Tedral 
la  tna  InglnsHria.  Ta  parU  dd  dolor— io  lo  sento,  ma  mi 
mancano  le  parole.  Monbastalasdirtlperddmotividd 
quaU  tu  eri  persuasa  (non  molto  tempo  fli)  —  non  basta 
partire  dall'  Italia  cd  cuore  lacerato,  dopo  aver  passato 
tntti  i  gicMiii  dopo  la  tua  partensa  nella  solitudine,  amma- 
lato  di  oorpoedlanima— ma  ho  anche  a  sopportare  i 


and  the  following  picture,  finom  the  tife,  of 
his  irresolution  on  the  occasion,  is  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  female  firiend  of  Madame 
GKiiccioli,  who  was  present  at  the  scene :  — 
**  He  was  ready  dressed  for  the  journey,  his 
gloves  and  cap  on,  and  even  his  Uttle  cane  in 
his  hand.  Nothing  was  now  waited  for  but 
his  coming  down  stairs,  —  his  boxes  being 
already  all  on  board  the  gondola.  At  this  mo- 
ment, my  Lord,  by  way  of  pretext,  declares, 
that  if  It  should  strike  one  o'clock  before 
every  thin^  was  in  order  (his  arms  being 
the  only  thing  not  yet  quite  ready)  he  would 
not  ^  that  day.  The  hour  stnkea,  and  he 
remains  I "  3 

The  writer  adds,  **  it  is  evident  he  has 
not  the  heart  to  go ; "  and  the  result  proved 
that  she  had  not  judged  him  wrongly.  The 
very  next  day's  tidings  from  Ravenna  de- 
cided his  fate,  and  he  himsdf,  in  a  letto-  | 
to  the  Contessa,  thus  announces  the  tri-  \ 
umph  which  she  had  achieved.  *•  F  *  •  * 
will  already  have  told  you,  wiik  her  accMt" 
tamed  tub&mty,  that  Love  has  gained  the 
victory.  I  could  not  summon  up  resolution 
enough  to  leave  the  country  where  yoa  are, 
without,  at  least,  once  more  seeing  you.  On 
ymarseff,  perhaps,  it  will  depend,  whether  I 
ever  again  shall  leave  you.  Of  the  rest  we 
shall  speak  when  we  meet.  Yon  ought,  by 
this  time,  to  know  which  is  most  condacive 
to  your  wel&re,  my  presence  or  my  absence. 
For  myself,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  worid  — 
all  countries  are  alike  to  me.  You  have 
ever  been,  since  our  first  acquaintance,  the 
sole  object  of  my  thouMs,  My  opinion  was, 
that  the  best  course  I  could  adopt,  both  for 
your  peace  and  that  of  all  your  fiunily, 
would  have  been  to  depart  and  go  &r,  jfkr 
away  from  you ;  —  since  to  have  been  near 
and  not  approach  you  would  have  been,  fer 
me,  impossible.  You  have  however  decided 
that  I  am  to  return  to  Ravenna.  I  shaD 
accordingly  return — and  shall d!o — and  &eaU 
that  you  wish.    I  cannot  say  more."  * 


tuol  rimproreri,  sensarepUcarti,e 

—  in  quella  parola  k  compresa  la  mortedtf  mia  feUdta." 

The  dose  of  this  last  sentence  exhibits  one  of  tk*  very 
few  instances  of  incorrectness  that  Lord  Bjron  MU  into 
in  these  letters ;  —the  proper  constnictioD  belaf  - 
mU  feUdta.*'  I 

'  *'EgUeratatto  restito  di  viaggio  ool  gaatl 
mani«ool  suo  bonnet,  e  persino  ooUa  pIcooU  sua 
non  altro  aspettarasi  che  egtt  scendesse  le  scale, 
banli  eranoinharca.    Bfllord  fa  la  pretesta  che  se  1 
un  ora  dopo  11  meixodi  e  die  non  sla  ognicosa  aU'  o 
(poldid  le  armi  uAe  non  erano  in  pronto)  egli  dob  pv^ 
tlrebbe  pi5  per  qnd  giorao.    L'ora  snona  ed  cgll  reau-**    ' 

4  «*  La  F  •  •  ti  arra  detta.  colZa  nw  witta  sMiAWM,  < 
I'Amor  ha  rlnto.    lo  non  bo  potato  trovare  Ibisa 
anima  per  lasdare  11  paese  dore  tu  sei,  seoavedBrtl  ! 
almeno  un'  altra  rdta : — forse  dlpenderi  ^  it  am 
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On  quitting  Venice  he  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Hoppner  in  a  short  but  cordial  letter,  which 
I  cannot  better  introduce  than  by  prefixing 
to  it  the  few  words  of  comment  with  which 
this  excellent  friend  of  the  noble  poet  has 
himself  accompanied  it : — **  I  need  not  say 
with  what  pamfiil  feeling  I  witnessed  the 
departure  of  a  person  who,  from  the  first  dav 
of  our  acc{uaintance,  had  treated  me  with 
unvaried  kmdness,  reposing  a  confidence  in 
me  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  my 
utmost  efforts  to  deserve ;  admitting  me  to 
an  intimacy  which  I  had  no  right  to  claim, 
and  listening  with  patience,  and  the  greatest 
good  temper,  to  tne  remonstrances  I  ven- 
tured to  make  upon  his  conduct." 


LcitbbSO. 


TO  MR.  HOPFNER. 


"  My  dear  Hoppner, 

**  Partings  are  but  bitter  work  at  best, 
so  that  I  shaU  not  venture  on  a  second  with 
you.  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mrs.Hoppner, 
and  assure  her  of  my  unalterable  reverence 
for  the  singular  eoocmess  of  her  disposition, 
which  is  not  without  its  reward  even  in  this 
world — for  those  who  are  no  great  be- 
lievers in  human  virtues  would  discover 
enough  in  her  to  give  them  a  better  opinion 
of  their  fellow-creatures  and — what  is  still 
more  difficult-^ of  themselves,  as  being  of 
the  same  species,  however  inferior  in  ap- 
proaching Its  nobler  modeb.  Make,  too, 
what  excuses  you  can  for  my  omission  of 
the  ceremony  of  leave-takin£.  If  we  all 
meet  asain,  I  will  make  my  humblest  apo- 
k^ ;  if  not,  recollect  that  I  wished  you  all 
well ;  and,  if  you  can,  forget  that  I  have 
given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

"  Yours,  ^c^c" 


Lnm  Wk      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  December  10. 1819. 
**  Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  changed  my 
mind,  and  shall  not  come  to  England.  The 
more  I  contemplate,  the  more  I  dislike  the 
place  and  the  prospect.  You  may,  there- 
fore, address  to  me  as  usual  hercy  thouch  I 
mean  to  go  to  another  city.  I  have  finished 
the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan,  but  the  things 
I  have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  further 


d  Uido  plil.  Per  11  reito  iMfleremo.  Tu  dorretti 
adeMO  npere  com  sari  plO  cooTenerole  al  tuo  ben  etsere 
la  mla  pretensa  o  la  mla  lontananza.  lo  sono  dttadino 
delmondo-~tiitti  i  paed  sono  eguall  per  me.  Tu  id 
rtata  fempre  (dopo  die  d  slamo  conosduti)  rwmioo 
oggeUo  a  miei  pensleri.  Credeva  cbe  U  miglior  partito 
per  la  pace  tiu  e  la  pace  dl  toa  fiimlfl^la  fossa  11  mio 
partire.  e  andare  ben  kmiamo  /  poicbk  stare  Tidno  e  non 
svrklnarti  sarebbe  per  me  imposslblk.   Matubaidedso 


publication  —  at  least  for  the  present.  You 
may  try  the  copy  question,  but  youll  lose 
it :  the  cry  is  up,  and  cant  is  up.  I  should 
have  no  obiection  to  return  the  price  of 
the  copvright,  and  have  written  to  Mr. 
Kinnaird  by  this  post  on  the  subject.  Talk 
with  him. 

"  I  have  not  the  patience,  nor  do  I  feel 
interest  enough  in  the  cpestion,  to  contend 
with  the  fellows  in  their  own  slang ;  but  I 
perceive  Mr.  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  one 
or  two  others  of  your  missives  have  been 
hyperbolical  in  their  praise,  and  diabolical 
in  their  abuse.  I  like  and  admire  Wilson, 
and  Ke  should  not  have  indulged  himself  in 
such  outrageous  licence.*  It  is  overdone 
and  defeats  itself.  What  would  he  say  to 
the  grossness  without  passion  and  the  mis- 
anthropy without  feeling  of  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels?—  When  he  talks  of  Lady  Byron's 
business,  he  talks  of  what  he  knows  nothing 
about ;  and  you  may  tell  him  that  no  one 
can  more  desire  a  public  investigation  of  that 
affair  than  I  do. 

"  I  sent  home  by  Moore  (fir  Moore  only, 
who  has  my  Journal)  m^  Memoir  written 
up  to  1816,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  show 
it  to  whom  he  pleased,  but  not  to  pubHsh,  on 
any  account.  You  may  read  it,  and  you 
may  let  Wilson  read  it,  if  he  likes  —  not  for 
his  pub&c  opinion,  but  his  private ;  for  I  like 
the  man,  and  care  very  littie  about  his  Ma- 
gazine. And  I  could  wish  Lady  B.  herself 
to  read  it,  that  she  may  have  it  in  her  power 
to  mark  any  thing  mistaken  or  mis-stated ; 
as  it  will  probably  appear  afber  my  ex- 
tinction, and  it  would  be  but  faa  she  should 
see  it,  —  that  is  to  say,  herself  willing. 

*'  Periiaps  I  may  take  a  journey  to  you 
in  the  spring ;  but  I  have  been  ill,  and  am 
indolent  and  indecisive,  because  few  things 
interest  me.  These  fellows  first  abused  me 
for  being  gloomy,  and  now  they  are  wroth 
that  I  am,  or  attempted  to  be,  fecetious.  I 
have  got  such  a  cold  and  headach  that  I 
can  hardly  see  what  I  scrawl :  —  the  win- 
ters here  are  as  sharp  as  needles.  Some 
time  ago,  I  wrote  to  you  rather  fiilly  about 
my  Italian  af&irs  ;  at  present  I  can  say  no 
more,  except  that  you  shall  hear  further  by 
and  bv. 

"  Your  Blackwood  accuses  me  of  treating 

che  to  debbo  ritomare  a  Rarenna— tomaro  — e  fiub— e 
sarb  cib  che  tu  vnoi.    Non  posso  dirt!  dl  pift.** 

i  This  Is  one  of  the  many  mistakes  into  which  his  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  literary  openticms  led  him.  The 
genUeman,  to  whom  the  hostile  artlde  la  the  Magazine  is 
here  attributed,  has  nerer,  dther  then  or  since,  written 
upon  the  subject  of  the  noUe  poet's  character  or  genius, 
without  giTing  vent  to  a  feding  of  admfaration  as  enthu- 
siastic as  it  is  always  doquently  and  powerfhUy  expressed. 
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women  harshly :  it  may  be  so,  but  I  have 
been  their  martyr ;  my  whole  life  has  been 
sacrificed  to  them  and  by  them.  I  mean  to 
leave  Venice  in  a  few  days,  but  vou  will  ad- 
dress your  letters  here  as  usual.  When  I 
fix  elsewhere,  you  shall  know. 

"  Yours,  &c"» 

Soon  after  this  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  he 
set  out  for  Ravenna,  from  which  place  we 
shall  find  his  correspondence  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half  dated.  For  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
an  inn ;  but  the  Count  Guiccioli  having  al- 
lowed him  to  hire  a  suite  of  apartments  in 
the  Palazzo  Guiccioli  itself,  he  was  once 
more  lodged  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
Countess  Guiccioli. 


LRTU861. 


TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 


**  Raveniu,  Dec  81. 1819. 

"  I  have  been  here  this  week,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  on  mv  armour  and  gp  the 
niffht  after  my  arrival  to  the  Marquis  Ca^ 
vslli's,  where  there  were  between  two  and 
three  hundred  of  the  best  company  I  have 
seen  in  Ital^,  —  more  beautv,  more  youth, 
and  more  diamonds  among  the  women  than 
have  been  seen  these  fifty  vears  in  the  Sea^ 
Sodom.*  I  never  saw  such  a  difference  be- 
tween two  places  of  the  same  latitude,  (or 
platitude,  it  is  all  one,) — music,  dancing,  and 
play,  all  in  the  same  utile.  The  G.'s  object 
appeared  to  be  to  parade  her  foreign  fiiend 
as  much  as  possible,  and,  fidth,  if  she  seemed 
to  glory  in  so  doing,  it  was  not  for  me  to 
be  ashamed  of  it.  Nobody  seemed  sur- 
prised ;  —  all  the  women,  on  the  contrary, 
were,  as  it  were,  delighted  with  the  excel- 
lent example.  The  vice-legate,  and  all  the 
other  vices,  were  as  polite  as  eould  be ;  — 
and  I,  who  had  acted  on  the  reserve,  was 
fiiirly  obliged  to  take  the  lady  under  my  arm, 
and  look  as  much  like  a  dcisbeo  as  I  could 
on  so  short  a  notice, — to  sav  nothing  of 
the  embarrassment  of  a  cocked  hat  and 
sword,  much  more  formidable  to  me  than 
ever  it  will  be  to  the  enemy. 

"  I  write  in  great  haste  —  do  you  answer 
as  hastily.  I  can  understand  nothing  of  all 
this ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  G.  had  been 
presumed  to  be  planted,  and  was  determined 
to  show  that  she  was  not,  —  plantation^  in 
this  hemisphere,  being  the  greatest  moral 
misfortune.    But  this  is  mere  conjecture. 


1  CP*  S.— Pray  let  my  sliter  be  Infonned  that  I  am 
not  (xmiing  ai  I  Intended.  I  have  not  the  courage  to  tell 
her  M>  myteU;  at  least  at  yet.  But  I  will  loon,  with  the 
Pray  teU  her  so.— Jf5.] 


o= 


for  I  know  nothing  about  it — except  tkat 
every  body  are  very  kind  to  her,  and  not 
discourteous  to  me.  Fathers,  and  all  re- 
lations, quite  agreeable. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  —  Best  respects  to  MrB.H. 

"  I  would  send  the  compRmentt  of  the 
season  ;  but  the  season  itself  is  so  compli- 
mentary with  snow  and  rain  that  I  wait  for 
sunshine.'* 


Lrrm  863.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 
*'  My  dear  Moore, 

**  *  To-day  It  it  my  wadding  day ; 
And  all  the  folkt  would  ttare, 
If  wife  ihould  dine  at  Rdmonton, . 
And  I  thould  dine  at  Ware.* 

"  Or  thus  : 

**  Here't  a  hi^py  new  year  I  but  witti 

I  beg  you'll  permit  me  to  tay — 

With  me  tmmjf  retumt  of  the  $eatom. 

But  ai/<rv  at  you  pleaie  of  the  ^. 

**  My  this  present  writing  is  to  direct  you 
that,  if  she  chooses,  she  may  see  the  MS. 
Memoir  in  your  possession,  i  wish  her  to 
have  fair  pmy,  in  all  cases,  even  though  it 
will  not  be  published  till  after  my  deceue. 
For  this  purpose,  it  were  but  just  that 
Lady  B.  should  know  what  is  there  said  of 
her  and  hers,  that  she  mav  have  full  power 
to  remark  on  or  respond  to  any  Dart  or 
parts,  as  may  seem  fitting  to  hersdf.  This 
IS  fair  dealing,  I  presume,  in  all  events. 

"  To  change  the  subject,  are  you  in  Em- 
land  ?  I  send  you  an  epitaph  for  Castlereign. 
#  #  #  #  #    Another  for  Pitt  :  — 

**  With  death  doom*d  to  grapple 
Beneath  thit  cold  tlab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  liet  in  the  Abbey. 


"  The  gods  seem  to  have  made  i 
this  day: — 

**  In  digging  up  your  booet,  Tom  faiDe, 
WiU,  Cobbett  hat  done  weU: 
You  Titft  hfan  on  earth  again, 
He'U  TitU  you  in  hell. 


e  poetical 


Or, 


*  You  eome  to  him  on  earth  ag 
He  11  go  with  you  to  beO. 


s  «•  Gehenna  of  the  watert  t  thou  Sea-Sodom  I 
Thut  I  derote  thee  to  tiie  InAml  godt  I 
Thee  and  thy  terpent  teed !  ** 
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**  Pray  let  not  these  versiculi  go  forth  with 
My  name,  except  among  the  initiated,  be- 
cause my  friend  H.  has  foamed  into  a  re- 
former, and,  I  greatly  fear,  will  subside  into 
Newgate  i ;  since  the  Honourable  House, 
according  to  Galignani*s  Reports  of  Parlia- 
mentary I)ebate8,  are  menacing  a  prosecution 
to  a  pamphlet  of  his.  I  shall  be  yery  sorry 
to  hear  of  any  thin^  but  eood  for  him,  par- 
ticularly in  these  miserable  squabbles ;  but 
these  are  the  natural  effects  of  taking  a  part 
in  them. 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  had  a  sad  scene  since 
you  went.  Count  Ou.  came  for  his  wife, 
and  none  of  those  consequences  which  Scott 
prophesied  ensued.  There  was  no  damages, 
as  in  England,  and  so  Scott  lost  his  wager. 
But  there  was  a  great  scene,  for  she  would 
not,  at  first,  so  Wk  with  him  —  at  least, 
she  did  go  l^cS:  with  him  ;  but  he  insisted, 
reasonably  enough,  that  all  communication 
should  be  broken  off  between  her  and  me. 
So,  finding  Italy  very  duU,  and  having  a 
fever  tertian,  I  packed  up  my  valise,  and 
prepared  to  cross  the  Alps ;  but  my  daughter 
fell  ill,  and  detained  me. 

**  Ailer  her  arrival  at  Ravenna,  the  Guic- 
doli  fell  ill  again  too  ;  and  at  last,  her  father 
(who  had,  all  along,  opposed  the  liaison 
most  violently  till  now)  wrote  to  me  to  say 
that  she  was  in  such  a  state  that  he  begeed 
me  to  come  and  see  her,  —  and  that  ner 
husband  had  acquiesced,  in  consequence  of 
her  relapse,  and  that  he  (her  father)  would 
guarantee  sill  this,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  fiuther  scenes  in  consequence  between 
them,  and  that  I  should  not  be  compromised 
in  any  way.  I  set  out  soon  after,  and  have 
been  here  ever  since.  I  found  her  a  good 
deal  altered,  but  getting  better: — all  this 
comes  of  reading  Oorinna. 

"The  Carnival  is  about  to  begin,  and  I 
saw  about  two  or  three  hundred  people  at 
the  Marquis  Cavalli*s  the  other  evening,  with 
as  much  youth,  beauty,  and  diamonds  among 
the  women,  as  ever  averaged  in  the  like 
number.  My  appearance  in  waiting  on  the 
Guiccioli  was  considered  as  a  thing  of  course. 
The  Marquis  is  her  uncle,  and  naturally  con- 
sidered me  as  her  relation. 

^  The  paper  is  out,  and  so  is  the  letter. 
Pray  write.  Address  to  Venice,  whence  the 
letters  vnll  be  forwarded.    Yours,  &c 


1  [Lord  Byron's  feart  were  wdl  founded.  When  the 
mbore  was  written,  hit  fiiend  Mr.  Hobhouse  wu  actually 
In  Newgate.  Mr.  Stoart  Wortley  (now  Lord  Wham- 
dUfe)  haTing,  on  the  1 0th  of  December  called  the 
attenttoD  of  the  House  of  Connnonf  to  certahi  passages 
contained  in  a  pamphlet  entiUed  **  A  Trifling  Mistake 
in  Thomas  Lord  Brskine's  recent  Preikce,*'  the  said 
IMimphlet  was  Toted  a  breach  of  pririlege,  and  the  pnb- 


Lbttbk  353.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

'*  Ravenna,  January  20. 1890. 

"  I  have  not  decided  any  thing  about  re- 
maining at  Ravenna.  I  may  stay  a  day,  a 
week,  a  year,  all  my  life  ;  but  all  this  de- 
pends upon  what  I  can  neither  see  nor  fore- 
see. I  came  because  I  was  called,  and  will 
go  the  moment  that  I  perceive  what  may 
render  my  departure  proper.  My  attach- 
ment has  neither  the  olindness  of  the  be- 
ginning, nor  the  microscopic  accuracy  of  the 
close  to  such  liaisons  ;  but  *  time  and  the 
hour'  must  decide  upon  what  I  do.  I  can 
as  yet  say  nothing,  because  I  hardly  know 
any  thing  beyond  what  I  have  told  you. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  last  post  for  my  moveables, 
as  there  is  no  getting  a  lodging  with  a  chair 
or  table  here  ready ;  and  as  I  have  already 
some  things  of  the  sort  at  Bologna  which  I 
had  last  summer  there  for  my  daughter,  I 
have  directed  them  to  be  moved ;  and  wish 
the  like  to  be  done  with  those  of  Venice, 
that  I  may  at  least  get  out  of  the  '  Albergo 
Imperiale,'  which  if  imperial  in  all  true  sense 
of  the  epithet.    Buffini  mav  be  paid  for  his 

Siison.  I  forgot  to  thanic  you  and  Mrs. 
oppner  for  a  whole  treasure  of  toys  for 
Allegra  before  our  departure ;  it  was  very 
kind,  and  we  are  very  grateful. 

**  Your  account  of  the  weeding  of  the  Go- 
vernor's party  is  very  entertaining.  If  you 
do  not  understand  the  consular  exceptions, 
I  do  ;  and  it  is  right  that  a  man  of  honour, 
and  a  woman  of  probity,  should  find  it  so, 
particularly  in  a  place  where  there  are  not 
*  ten  righteous.'  As  to  nobility  —  in  Eng- 
land none  are  strictly  noble  but  peers,  not 
even  peers'  sons,  though  titled  by  courtesy ; 
nor  knights  of  the  garter,  unless  of  the  peer- 
age, so  that  Castlereagh  himself  would  hardly 
pass  through  a  foreign  herald's  ordeal^  the 
death  of  his  &ther. 

"  The  snow  is  a  foot  deep  here.  There  is 
a  theatre,  and  opera, — the  Barber  of  Seville. 
Balls  begin  on  Monday  next.  Pay  the  por- 
ter for  never  looking  after  the  gate,  and  ship 
my  chattels,  and  let  me  know,  or  let  Castelti 
let  me  know,  how  my  lawsuits  £0  on  —  but 
fee  him  only  in  proportion  to  his  success. 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  in  the  spring  yet,  if 
you  are  for  England.  I  see  Hobhouse  has 
£0t  into  a  scrape,  which  does  not  please  me ; 
he  should  not  have  gone  so  deep  among 


Usher  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  ;  but  Mr.  (now 
the  Right  Honourable)  Edward  EUice  haring  stated,  that 
he  was  authorised  to  gire  up  the  name  of  the  writer, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and  remained 
there  till  the  dissolution  in  February.  At  the  ensuing 
election,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatiTes  for 
Westminster.] 
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those  men  without  calculating  the  conse- 
quences.    I  used  to  think  myself  the  most 
imprudent  of  all  among  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, but  almost  begin  to  doubt  it. 
"  Yours,  &C.'* 


Lbttkr  354.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  Ravenna,  January  31. 1820. 

*'You  would  hardly  have  been  troubled 
with  the  removal  of  my  furniture,  but  there 
is  none  to  be  had  nearer  than  Bologna,  and 
I  have  been  fain  to  have  that  of  the  rooms 
which  I  fitted  up  for  my  daughter  there  in 
the  summer  removed  here.  The  expense 
will  be  at  least  as  great  of  the  land  carriage, 
so  that  you  see  it  was  necessity,  and  not 
choice.  Here  they  get  every  thing  from 
Bologna,  except  some  lighter  articles  from 
Forli  or  Faenza. 

'*  If  Scott  is  returned,  pray  remember  me 
to  him,  and  plead  laziness  the  whole  and 
sole  cause  of^  my  not  replying  :  —  dreadful 
is  the  exertion  of  letter-wnting.  The  Car- 
nival here  is  less  boisterous,  but  we  have 
balls  and  a  theatre.  I  carried  Bankes  to 
both,  and  he  carried  away,  I  believe,  a 
much  more  favourable  impression  of  the 
society  here  than  of  that  of  Venice, — re- 
collect that  I  speak  of  the  nathe  society 
only. 

"  I  am  drilling  very  hard  to  learn  how  to 
double  a  shawl,  and  should  succeed  to  ad- 
miration if  I  did  not  always  double  it  the 
wrong  side  out ;  and  then  I  sometimes  con- 
fuse and  bring  away  two,  so  as  to  put  all  the 
Serventi  out,  besides  keeping  their  ServUe  in 
the  cold  till  every  body  can  get  back  their 
property.  But  it  is  a  dreadfully  moral  place, 
for  you  must  not  look  at  anybody's  wife  ex- 
cept your  neighbour's, — if'^you  go  to  the 
next  d(K>r  but  one,  you  are  scolded,  and  pre- 
sumed to  be  perfidious.  And  then  a  rela^ 
zione  or  an  amicizia  seems  to  be  a  regular 
affair  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  at  which 
period,  if  there  occur  ^  widowhood,  it 
finishes  by  a  sposalizio  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
it  has  so  many  rules  of  its  own,  that  it  is  not 
much  better,  A  man  actually  becomes  a 
piece  of  female  property, — they  won't  let 
their  Serventi  marry  until  there  is  a  vacancy 
for  themselves.  I  know  two  instances  of 
this  in  one  family  here. 

"To-night  there  was    a  *   Lottery 

after  the  opera ;  it  is  an  odd  ceremony. 
Bankes  and  I  took  tickets  of  it,  and  buf- 
fooned together  very  merrily.  He  is  gone 
to  Firenze.  Mrs.  J  *  *  should  have  sent 
you  my  postscript ;   there  was  no  occasion 


»  The  word  here,  being  under  the  seal,  ia  Illegible. 
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to  have  bored  you  in  person.  I  ne?er  in- 
terfere in  anyfood/s  sqiu^bles,  —  she  may 
scratch  your  face  herself. 

"  The  weather  here  has  been  dreadful— 
snow  several  feet —  a  fittme  broke  down  t 
bridge,  and  flooded  heaven  knows  how  many 
campi ;  then  rain  came — and  it  is  still  thaw- 
ing —  so  that  my  saddle-horses  have  a  sine- 
cure till  the  roads  become  more  practicable. 
Why  did  Lega  dve  away  the  goat  ?  a  block- 
head —  I  must  have  him  a^ain. 

"  Will  you  pay  Missiagha  and  the  Buflb 
Buffini  of  the  Gran  Bretagna  ?  I  heard  from 
Moore,  who  is  at  Paris ;  I  had  preriously 
written  to  him  in  London,  but  he  has  not 
yet  got  my  letter,  apparently. 

•*Belieyeme,&c" 


Lbttkr  365.       TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

**  BarenDA,  Febnnry  T.  1 W- 

"  I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  these  two 
months ;  but  since  I  came  here  in  December, 
1819,  I  sent  you  a  letter  for  Moore,  who  is 
Gk)d  knows  where  —  in  Paris  or  London,  I 
presiune.  I  have  copied  and  cut  the  third 
canto  of  Don  Juan  into  two,  because  it  was 
too  long  ;  and  I  tell  you  this  beforehand,  be- 
cause in  case  of  any  reckoning  between  yen 
and  me,  these  two  are  only  to  co  for  ww,  as 
this  was  the  original  form,  an<^  in  fact,  the 
two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the 
first :  so  remember  that  I  have  not  made  this 
division  to  double  upon  you  ;  but  merdy  to 
suppress  some  tediousness  in  the  aspect  of 
the  thing.  I  should  have  served  yoa  a  pretty 
trick  if  I  had  sent  you,  for  example,  cantos 
of  50  stanzas  each. 

"  I  am  translating  the  first  canto  of  PulcTs 
Morgante  Magsiore,  and  have  half  done  it  ; 
but  these  last  oays  of  the  Carnival  confuse 
and  interrupt  every  thing. 

"  I  have  not  yet  sent  off  the  cantos,  and 
have  some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be 
published,  for  they  have  not  the  spirit  of  the 
first.  The  outcry  has  not  frightened  but  it 
has  hurt  me,  and  I  have  not  written  cm 
amore  this  time.  It  is  very  decent,  however, 
and  as  dull  as  *  the  last  new  comedy.* 

I  think  my  translations  of  Puld  wiD  make 
you  stare.  It  must  be  put  by  the  original, 
stanza  for  stanza,  and  verse  ror  verse ;  and 
you  will  see  what  was  permitted  in  a  Catho- 
lic country  and  a  bigoted  age  to  a  churdb- 
man,  on  the  score  of  religion  : — and  so  tefl 
those  buffoons  who  accuse  me  of  attacking 
the  Liturgy. 

"  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  being  the 
hour  of  the  Corso,  and  I  must  go  and  bdflfoon 
with  the  rest.  My  daughter  Allegra  is  just 
gone  with  the  CJountess  G.  in  Count  G.» 
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coach  and  six  to  join  the  cavalcade,  and  I 
must  follow  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Ravenna 
world.  Our  old  Cardinal  is  dead,  and  the 
new  one  not  appointed  yet ;  but  the  masquing 
goes  on  the  same,  the  vice-l^te  being  a 
good  governor.  We  have  had  hideous  frost 
and  snow,  but  all  is  mild  again. 

"  Yours,  &cr 


LKTm366. 


TO  MR.  BANKBS. 


**  Rarenoa,  Felnruary  19. 1820. 

"  I  have  room  for  you  in  the  house  here, 
as  I  had  in  Venice,  if  you  think  fit  to  make 
use  of  it ;  but  do  not  expect  to  find  the  same 
gorgeous  suite  of  tapestried  halls.  Neither 
dai^ers  nor  tropical  heats  have  ever  pre- 
vented your  penetrating  wherever  you  had  a 
mind  to  it,  and  why  should  the  snow  now  ? 
—  Italian  snow  — fie  on  it ! — so  pray  come. 
Tita's  heart  yearns  for  you,  and  mayhap  for 
your  silver  broadpieces;  and  your  playfellow, 
the  monkey,  is  alone  and  inconsolable. 

"  I  forget  whether  you  admire  or  tolerate 
red  hair,  so  that  I  rather  dread  showing  you 
all  that  I  have  about  me  and  around  me  in 
this  city.  Come,  nevertheless, — you  can 
pay  Dante  A  morning  visit,  and  I  will  under- 
take that  Theodore  and  Honoria  will  be 
most  happy  to  see  you  in  the  forest  hard  by. 
We  Gotns,  also,  of  Ravenna,  hope  vou  will 
not  demise  our  arch-Goth,  Theodoric.  I 
roust  leave  it  to  these  worthies  to  entertain 
you  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  seeing  that 
I  have  none  at  all  myself — the  lark  that 
rouses  me  firom  my  slumbers  being  an  after- 
noon bird.  But,  then,  all  your  evenings,  and 
as  much  as  you  can  ^ve  me  of  your  nichts, 
will  be  mine.  Ay  I  and  you  will  find  me 
eating  flesh,  too,  like  yourself  or  any  other 
cannibal,  except  it  be  upon  Fridays.  Then, 
there  are  more  cantos  (and  be  d— ^  to  them) 
of  what  the  courteous  reader,  Mr.  Saunders, 
calls  Ghrub  Street  in  my  drawer,  which  I 
have  a  little  scheme  to  commit  to  your 
charge  for  England ;  only  I  must  first  cut 
up  (or  cut  down)  two  aforesaid  cantos  into 
three,  because  I  am  grown  base  and  merce- 
nazy,  and  it  is  an  ifl  precedent  to  let  my 
Mecaenas,  Murray,  get  too  much  for  his 
monev.  I  am  busy,  also,  with  Pulci  — 
translating — servilely  translating,  stanza  for 
stanza,  and  line  for  line,  two  octaves  every 
night, —  the  same  allowance  as  at  Venice. 

"Would  you  call  at  your  banker's  at 
Bologna,  and  ask  him  for  some  letters  lying 


1  [George  the  Third ;  who  died  January  29. 1820.] 
s  [When  Dryden  eng^nged  himself  In  the  oompotitlon 
of  tho«e  imitations  of  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer  which  have 
been  since  called  the  "  Fables,"  he  entered  hitoan  agree- 


there  for  -me,  and  bum  them  ? — or  I  will — 
so  do  not  bum  them,  but  bring  them,  —  and 
believe  me  ever  and  very  affectionately  yours, 

•*  Byron. 

**  P.  8.  —  I  have  a  particular  wish  to  hear 
firom  yourself  something  about  Cyprus,  so 
pray  recollect  all  that  you  can.  —  Good 
night." 

LBTTBR307.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  February  21. 1820. 

"The  bulldogs  will  be  very  agreeable. 
I  have  only  those  of  this  country,  who, 
though  ^ood,  have  not  the  tenacity  of  tooth 
and  stoicism  in  endurance  of  my  canine 
fellow-citizens  :  then  pray  send  them  by  the 
readiest  conveyance — perhaps  best  by  sea. 
Mr.  Kinnaird  will  disburse  for  them,  and  de- 
duct firom  the  amount  on  your  application 
or  that  of  Captain  Tvler. 

"  I  see  the  good  old  Kingi  is  gone  to  his 
place.  One  can't  help  being  sorry,  though 
blindness,  and  age,  and  insanity,  are  supposed 
to  be  drawbacks  on  human  felicity ;  but  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  latter,  at  least, 
might  not  render  him  happier  than  any  of  his 
subjects. 

"  I  have  no  thoughts  of  coining  to  the 
coronation,  though  I  should  like  to  see  it, 
and  though  I  have  a  right  to  be  a  puppet  in 
it ;  but  my  division  with  Lady  Byron,  which 
has  drawn  an  equinoctial  line  between  me 
and  mine  in  all  other  things,  will  operate  in 
this  also  to  prevent  my  being  in  the  same 
procession. 

"By  Saturday's  post  I  sent  you  four 
packets,  containing  Cantos  third  and  fourth. 
Recollect  that  these  two  cantos  reckon  only 
as  one  with  you  and  me,  being,  in  fact,  the 
third  canto  cut  into  two,  because  I  found  it 
too  long.  Remember  this,  and  don't  imagine 
that  there  could  be  any  other  motive.  The 
whole  is  about  225  stanzas,  more  or  less, 
and  a  lyric  of  96  Unes,  so  that  they  are  no 
longer  than  the  first  smgle  cantos  :  but  the 
tmm  is,  that  I  made  the  first  too  long,  and 
should  have  cut  those  down  also  had  I 
thought  better.  Instead  of  saying  in  future 
for  so  many  cantos,  say  so  many  stanzas  or 
pages  ;  it  was  Jacob  Tonson's  way  ^,  and 
certainly  the  best ;  it  prevents  mistakes.  I 
might  have  sent  you  a  dozen  cantos  of  40 
stanzas  each,  —  those  of  *  The  Minstrel* 
(Beattie's)  are  no  longer,  —  and  ruined  you 
at  once,  if  you  don't  suffer  as  it  is.     But 


ment  with  Tonson  to  ftumish  ten  thousand  lines  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas ;  and,  to  make  up  the  Aill 
munber,  he  gave  the  bookseller  the  Epistle  to  his  Cousin, 
and  his  Alexander's  Feast.] 
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recollect  that  you  are  not  pbmed  dawn  to  any 
thing  you  say  in  a  letter,  and  that,  calculating 
even  these  two  cantos  as  one  only  (which 
they  were  and  are  to  be  reckoned),  you  are 
not  bound  by  vour  offer.  Act  as  may  seem 
fair  to  all  parties. 

"I  have  finished  my  translation  of  the 
first  canto  of  *  The  Morgan te  Maggiore'  of 
Pulci,  which  I  will  transcribe  and  send.  It 
is  the  parent,  not  only  of  Whistlecraft,  but 
of  all  jocose  Italian  poetry,  i  You  must 
print  it  side  by  side  witn  the  original  Italian, 
because  I  wish  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
fidelity :  it  is  stanza  for  stanza,  and  often 
line  for  line,  if  not  word  for  word. 

"  You  ask  me  for  a  volume  of  manners, 
&c,  on  Italy.  Perhaps  I  am  in  the  case  to 
know  more  of  them  than  most  Englishmen, 
because  I  have  lived  among  the  natives,  and 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  Englishmen, 
never  resided  before  n.  speak  of  Romagna 
and  this  place  particularly) ;  but  there  are 
many  reasons  wny  I  do  not  choose  to  treat 
in  ^rint  on  such  a  subject.  I  have  lived  in 
their  houses  and  in  the  heart  of  their  fiunilies, 
sometimes  merely  as  'amico  di  casa,'  and 
sometimes  as  '  amico  di  cuore'  of  the  Dama, 
and  in  neither  case  do  I  feel  myself  autho- 
rised in  making  a  book  of  them.  Their 
moral  is  not  your  moral ;  their  life  is  not 
your  life  ;  you  would  not  understand  it ;  it 
is  not  English,  nor  French,  nor  German, 
which  you  would  all  understand.  The  con- 
ventual education,  the  cavalier  servitude,  the 
habits  of  thought  and  living  are  so  entirely 
different,  and  the  difference  becomes  so  much 
more  striking  the  more  you  live  intimately 
with  them,  that  I  know  not  how  to  make  you 
comprehend  a  people  who  are  at  once  tem- 
perate and  profligate,  serious  in  their  cha- 
racters and  bufibons  in  their  amusements, 
capable  of  impressions  and  passions,  which 
are  at  once  sudden  and  durable  (what  you 
find  in  no  other  nation),  and  who  actually 
have  no  socie^  (what  we  would  call  so),  at 
you  may  see  by  their  comedies ;  they  nave 
no  real  comedy,  not  even  in  Goldoni,  and 
that  is  because  Uiey  have  no  society  to  draw 
it  fi'om. 

"Their  conversazioni  are  not  society  at 
all.  They  go  to  the  theatre  to  talk,  and  into 
company  to  hold  their  tongues.  The  toomen 
sit  m  a  circle,  and  the  men  gather  into 
groups,  or  they  play  at  dreary  fiiro,  or  *  lotto 
reale,'  for  small  sums.  Their  academie  are 
concerts  like  our  own,  with  better  music  and 


■  C*  To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 
This  way  of  writing  wiU  appear  exotic ; 
Paid  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme. 
Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 


more  form.  Their  best  things  are  the  car- 
nival balls  and  masquerades,  whea  ereiy 
body  runs  mad  for  six  weeks.  After  thdr 
dinners  and  suppers  they  make  extempore 
verses  and  buffoon  one  another ;  but  it  u  in 
a  humour  which  you  would  not  enter  into, 
ye  of  the  north. 

"  In  their  houses  it  is  better.  I  shoukl 
know  something  of  the  matter,  having  hid  a 
pretty  eeneral  experience  among  their  women, 
from  the  fisherman's  wife  up  to  the  Nobil 
Dama,  whom  I  serve.  Their  system  has  its 
rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  its  decorums,  so 
as  to  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  discipline  or 
game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few  deviatioos, 
unless  you  wish  to  lose  it.  Ther^  are  ex- 
tremely tenacious,  and  jealous  as  niries,  not 
permitting  their  lovers  even  to  many  if  they 
can  help  it,  and  keq)ing  them  always  ckwe 
to  them  in  public  as  in  private,  wbeoever 
they  can.  In  short,  they  transfer  marriage 
to  adultery,  and  strike  the  iio^  out  of  thit 
commandment.  The  reason  is,  that  they 
marry  for  their  parents,  and  bve  for  them- 
selves. They  exact  fidelity  from  a  lover  as 
a  debt  of  honour,  while  they  pay  the  husband 
as  a  tradesman,  that  is,  not  at  aL  Yoo 
hear  a  person's  character,  male  or  female, 
canvassed  not  as  depending  on  their  con- 
duct to  their  husbands  or  wives,  but  to 
their  mistress  or  lover.  If  I  wrote  a  quarto, 
I  don't  know  that  I  could  do  more  than 
amplify  what  I  have  here  noted.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  while  they  do  all  this,  the 
greatest  outward  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
husbands,  not  only  by  the  ladies,  but  by 
their  Serventi — particularly  if  the  husband 
serves  no  one  himself  ^wmch  is  not  oAen 
the  case,  however) :  so  tW  you  would  oftifl 
suppose  them  relations  —  the  Serveate 
making  the  figure  of  one  adopted  into  the 
family.  Sometimes  the  ladies  run  a  httle 
restive  and  elope,  or  divide,  or  make  a  scene : 
but  this  is  at  starting,  generally,  when  thej 
know  no  better,  or  when  thev  fell  in  lo« 
with  a  foreigner,  or  some  such  aoomakt" 
and  is  always  reckoned  unnecessary  and  es* 
travagant. 

"  You  enquire  after  Dante's  Prop'**?^/ 
have  not  done  more  than  six  hundW  fines, 
but  wiU  vaticinate  at  leisure. 

"Ofthe  bust  I  know  nothing.  Nociineos 
or  seals  are  to  be  cut  here  or  elsewhere  that 
I  know  of,  in  any  eood  style.  Hobbouse 
should  write  himself  to  ThorwaUseo:  the 
bust  was  made  and  paid  for  three  years  ago. 


And  r«relled  in  the  fimdes  ofthe  dm^ 
True  knighU,  chaste  dames,  huge  giaoti,  ttfi 
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"  Pray  tell  Mrs.  Leigh  to  request  Lady 
Byron  to  ui^  forward  the  transfo'  from  the 
funds.  I  wrote  to  Lady  Byron  on  business 
this  post,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  D. 
Kinnaird.** 

LMrm  868.       TO  MR.  B ANKBS. 

*'  Bavenna,  Febnury  96. 18S0. 

**  Pulci  and  I  are  waiting  for  you  with  im- 
patience ;  but  I  suppose  we  must  give  way 
to  the  attraction  or  the  Bolognese  galleries 
for  a  time.  I  know  nothing  of  pictures 
myself  and  care  almost  as  httle:  but  to 
me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian  — 
aboye  aU,  Oiorgione.  I  remember  well 
his  Judgment  of  Solomon  in  the  Mariscalchi 
in  Bologna.  The  real  mother  is  beautiful, 
exqiusitely  beautiful.  Buy  her,  by  all  means, 
if  you  can,  and  take  her  home  with  you : 
put  her  in  safety :  for  be  assured  there  are 
troublous  times  brewing  for  Italy ;  and  as  I 
never  could  keep  out  of  a  row  m  my  life,  it 
will  be  m^  &te,  I  dare  say,  to  be  over  head 
and  ears  in  it;  but  no  matter,  these  are 
the  stronger  reasons  for  coming  to  see  me 
soon. 

"  I  have  more  of  Scott's  novels  (for  surely 
the¥  are  Scott's)  since  we  met,  and  am  more 
and  more  delighted.  I  think  that  I  even 
prefer  them  to  his  poetry,  which  (by  the  way) 
I  redde  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  in  your 
rooms  in  Trinity  Colle^ 

**  There  are  some  curious  commentaries  on 
Dante  preserved  here,  which  you  should  see. 
Believe  me  ever,  &ithfully  and  most  affection- 
ately, yours,  Ac." 

Lcrm  860.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  March  1. 1890. 
**  I  sent  you  by  last  post  the  translation  of 
flie  first  canto  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore, 
and  wish  you  to  ask  Rose  about  the  words 
*  sbergo'  and  *  usbergo,'  which  I  have  trans- 
lated cutroM .  I  suspect  that  it  means  helmet 
also.  Now,  if  so,  which  of  the  senses  is 
best  accordant  with  the  text?  I  have  adopted 
cuirass,  but  will  be  amenable  to  reasons.  Of 
the  natives,  some  say  one,  and  some  t'other : 
but  they  are  no  great  Tuscans  in  Romagna. 
However,  I  will  ask  Sgricci  (the  femous 
improvisatore)  to-morrow,  who  is  a  native 
of  Arezzo.  *  The  Countess  Cruicdoli,  who 
is  reckoned  a  very  cultivated  youns  lady, 
and  the  dictionary,  say  cidrau.  I  have 
written  cuirass,  but  helmet  runs  in  my  head 
nevertheless — and  will  run  in  verse  very 
well,  wfailk  is  the  principal  point.    I  will  ask 


the  Sposa  Spina  Spinelli,  too,  the  Florentine 
bride  of  Count  Gabriel  Rusponi,  just  im- 
ported from  Florence,  and  get  the  sense  out 
of  somebody. 

**  I  have  just  been  visiting  the  new  Car- 
dinal, who  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday 
in  his  legation.  He  seems  a  good  old  ^tie- 
man,  pious  and  simple,  and  not  quite  like  his 
predecessor,  who  was  a  bon-vivant,  in  the 
worldly  sense  of  the  words. 

''Enclosed  is  a  letter  which  I  received 
some  time  ago  firom  Dallas.  ^  It  will  explain 
itself.  I  have  not  answered  it.  This  comes 
of  doing  people  good.  At  one  time  or 
another  (including  copyrights)  this  person 
has  had  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of 
my  money,  and  he  writes  what  ne  calls  a 
posthumous  work  about  me,  and  a  scrubby 
letter  accusing  me  of  treating  him  ill,  when  I 
never  did  any  such  thing.  It  is  true  that  I 
lefl  off*  letter-writing,  as  I  have  done  with 
almost  every  body  ebe ;  but  I  can't  see  how 
that  was  misusing  him. 

"I  look  upon  his  episUe  as  the  conse- 
ouence  of  my  not  sendmg  him  another  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  he  wrote  to  me  for 
about  two  years  ago,  and  which  I  thought 
proper  to  withhold,  he  having  had  his  share, 
metnou^t,  of  what  I  could  dispone  upon 
others. 

"  In  your  last  you  ask  me  after  my  articles 
of  domestic  wants.  I  believe  they  are  as 
usual :  the  bulldogs,  magnesia,  soda^wders, 
tooth-powders,  brushes,  and  every  thmg  of  the 
kind  which  are  here  unattainable.  You  still 
ask  me  to  return  to  England :  alas  I  to  what 
purpose  ?  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  re- 
quiring. Return  I  must,  probably,  some  dav 
or  other  (if  I  live),  sooner  or  later ;  but  it  wiU 
not  be  for  pleasure,  nor  can  it  end  in  good. 
You  enquire  af^  my  health  and  spirits  in 
large  letters  :  iny  health  can't  be  very  bad,  for  I 
cured  myself  of  a  sharp  tertian  ague,  in  three 
weeks,  with  cold  water,  which  had  held  my 
stoutest  gondolier  for  months,  notwithstancU 
ing  all  the  baric  of  the  apothecary,  —  a  cir- 
cumstance which  surprised  Dr.  Aglietti,  who 
said  it  was  a  proof^  of  great  stamina,  par- 
ticularly in  so  q)idemic  a  season.  I  did  it 
out  of  dislike  to  the  taste  of  bark  (which  I 
can't  bear),  and  succeeded,  contrary  to  the 
prophecies  of  every  body,  by  simply  taking 
notning  at  all.  As  to  tpirits,  they  are  un- 
equal, now  high,  now  low,  like  other  people's 
I  suppose,  and  depending  upon  circumstances. 

••  Pray  send  me  W.  Scott's  new  novels. 
What  are  their  names  and  characters?  I 
read  some  of  his  former  ones,  at  least  once 
a  day,  for  an  hour  or  so.      The  last  are  too 


*  [8«rkeldladatFlomioeinJoljI886.] 
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hurried :  he  forgets  Ravenswood's  name, 
and  calls  him  Edgar  and  then  Norman  ;  and 
Girder,  the  cooper,  is  styled  now  GUberty 
and  now  John;  and  he  don't  make  enough 
of  Montrose  ;  but  Dalgetty  is  excellent,  and 
so  is  Lucy  Ashton,  and  the  b— h  her  mother. 
What  is  Ivanhoe  f  and  what  do  you  call  his 
other?  are  there  ttuof  Prav  make  him 
write  at  least  two  a  year :  I  like  no  reading 
so  well. 

Don't  forget  to  answer  forthwith,  for  I 
wish  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  packets  ; 
viz.  the  two  cantos  of  Donny  Johnny,  and 
the  translation  of  Morgante  Maggiore,  or 
M^'or  Mor^n. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Bologna  Telegraph  has 
sent  me  a  naper  with  extracts  from  Mr. 
Mulock's  •  (nis  name  always  reminds  me  of 
Muley  Moloch  of  Morocco)  *  Atheism  an- 
swered, '  in  which  there  is  a  long  eulogium 
of  my  poesy,  and  a  great  *  compatimento* 
for  my  misery.  I  never  could  understand 
what  they  mean  by  accusing  me  of  irrelig^on. 
However,  they  may  have  it  their  own  way. 
This  gentleman  seems  to  be  my  great  ad- 
mirer ;  so  I  take  what  he  says  in  good  part, 
as  he  evidently  intends  kindness,  to  which  I 
can't  accuse  myself  of  being  invincible. 

«*  Yours,  Ac" 

Lbttbr  860.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Raveana,  Bfarch  6. 1890. 
"  Tn  case,  in  vour  country,  you  should  not 
readily  lay  hands  on  the  Morgante  Maggiore, 
I  send  you  the  original  text  of  the  first 
canto,  to  correspond  with  the  translation 
which  I  sent  you  a  few  days  ago.  It  is 
from  the  Naples  edition  in  quarto  of  1732, 
—  dated  Florence,  however,  by  a  trick  of  Hie 
trade,  which  you,  as  one  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns of  the  profession,  will  perfectly  under- 
stand without  any  further  spiegazione. 

"It  is  strange  that  here  nobody  under- 
stands the  real  precise  meaning  of  '  sbergo,' 
or  *  usbereo*,'  an  old  Tuscan  word,  which  I 
have  rendered  cmratt  (but  am  not  sure  it  is 
not  helmet),  I  have  asked  at  least  twenty 
people,  learned  and  ignorant,  male  and  fe- 
male, including  poets,  and  officers  civil  and 
military.  The  dictionary  says  cuirau,  but 
gives  no  authority  ;  and  a  female  friend  of 
mine  savs  positively  cuirass,  which  makes  me 
doubt  the  tact  still  more  than  before.      Gin- 

i  [Thomas  Mulock,  Esq.,  of  Magdaleo  Hall,  author  of 
several  theological  and  political  tract*.  He  was,  at  this 
time,  residing  at  Genera,  and  delivering  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  English  Literature.] 

s  It  has  he&i  suggested  to  me  that  usbergo  is  obviously 
the  same  as  hauberk,  habergeon,  kc,  all  tram  the  German 
kaltberg,  or  coverteg  of  the  neck. 

*  There  were  in  this  Poem,  originally,  three  lines  of 
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guen^  says  'bonnet  de  fer,'  with  the  usual 
superficial  decision  of  a  Frenchman,  so  that 
I  can't  believe  him :  and  what  between  the 
dictionary,  the  Italian  woman,  and  the  French- 
man, there  is  no  trusting  to  a  word  they  say. 
The  context,  too,  which  should  decide,  ad- 
mits equally  of  either  meaning,  as  you  wiU 
perceive.  Ask  Rose,  Hobhouse,  Merivale, 
and  Foscolo,  and  vote  with  the  majority.  Is 
Frere  a  good  Tuscan  ?  if  he  be,  bother  him 
too.  I  have  tried,  you  see,  to  be  as  accurate 
as  I  well  could.  Tins  is  my  third  or  fourth 
letter,  or  packet,  within  the  last  twenty 
days." 

Litter  861.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Raveona,  March  14.  lOOL 

"  Enclosed  is  Dante's  Prophecy — Viskm 
^-or  what  not. '  Where  I  have  left  more  than 
one  reading  (which  I  have  done  often),  jtou 
may  adopt  that  which  Gifibrd,  Frere,  Rose;, 
and  Hobhouse,  and  others  of  your  Utican 
Senate  think  the  best  or  least  bad.  The 
preface  will  explain  all  that  is  explicable. 
These  are  but  tne  four  first  cantos :  if  ap- 
proved, I  will  go  on. 

"Pray  mind  in  printing;  and  let  some 
good  Italian  scholar  correct  the  Italian  quo> 
tations. 

*'  Four  days  ago  I  was  overturned  in  an 
open  carriage  between  the  river  and  a  steep 
Iwnk :  —  wheeb  dashed  to  pieces,  a^it 
bruises,  narrow  escape,  and  all  that ;  but 
no  harm  done,  though  coachman,  footman, 
horses,  and  vehicle,  were  all  mixed  together 
like  macaronL  It  was  owing  to  bad  dnving, 
as  I  say ;  but  the  coachman  swears  to  a 
start  on  the  part  of  the  horses.  We  went 
against  a  post  on  the  verge  of  a  steep  bank, 
and  capsized.  I  usually  go  out  of  the  town 
in  a  carriage,  and  meet  the  saddle  horses  at 
the  bridge ;  it  was  in  going  there  that  we 
boggled ;  but  I  got  my  ride,  as  usual,  after 
the  accident.  They  say  here  it  was  all 
owing  to  St.  Antonio,  of  Padua,  (serious,  I 
assure  you,)  —  who  does  thirteen  miniclcB  a 
day,  —  that  worse  did  not  come  of  it.  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  being  his  fourteenth 
in  the  four-and-twen^  hours.  He  presides 
over  overturns  and  all  escapes  therorom,  it 
seems:  and  they  dedicate  pictures,  &c.  to 
him,  as  the  sailors  once  did  to  Neptune,  after 
*the  hi^  Roman  &shion.' 

"  Yours,  in  haste." 


remarkable  strength  and  teverity,  ivfaSdt,  as  the 
poet  against  whom  they  were  directed  was  Cbea  Uvii^ 
were  omitted  in  the  publication.    I  shall  here  give  < 
trota  memory. 
<*  The  prostitation  of  his  Muse  and  wifi9i» 
BoUi  beautlAil,  and  both  by  him  debMed, 
ShaU  salt  Us  bread  and  give  him  iiMMM  ofliis.' 
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LsTTBB  K3.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

«*  RaveDna,  March  30. 18 
**  Last  post  I  sent  you  *  The  Vision  of 
Dante,' — four  first  cantos.  Enclosed  you 
will  find,  Bne  fir  line,  in  third  rhyme  (terza 
rima,)  of  wmch  your  British  blackguard 
reader  as  yet  understands  nothing,  Fanny  of 
RiminL  You  know  that  she  was  bom  here, 
and  married,  and  slain,  firom  Cary,  Boyd,  and 
such  people.  I  have  done  it  into  cramp 
English,  line  for  line,  and  rhyme  for  rhyme, 
to  try  the  possibility.  You  had  best  append 
it  to  the  poems  airily  sent  by  last  three 
posts.  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  play  the 
tricks  you  did  last  year,  with  the  prose  you 
pof^-scribed  to  Mazeppa,  which  I  sent  to  you 
no/  to  be  published,  if  not  in  a  periomcal 
paper,  —  and  there  you  tacked  it,  without  a 
word  of  explanation.  If  this  is  published, 
publish  it  mth  the  origmaly  and  together  with 
the  Puid  translation,  or  the  Dante  imitation, 
I  suppose  vou  have  both  by  now,  and  the 
Juan  long  before.  * 


Lcrm  863.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Rayenna,  Bfarcb  23. 1820. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th. 
Besides  the  four  packets  you  have  already 
received,  I  have  sent  the  Pulci  a  few  days 
after,  and  since  (a  few  days  ago)  the  four 
first  cantos  of  Dante's  Prophecy,  (the  best 
thing  I  ever  wrote,  if  it  be  not  urmUelHgiblef) 
and  by  last  post  a  literal  translation,  word 
for  word  (versed  like  the  ori^nal),  of  the 
episode  of  Francesca  of  Rimini.  I  want  to 
hear  what  you  think  of  the  new  Juans,  and 
the  translations,  and  the  Vision.  They  are  all 
things  that  are,  or  ought  to  be,  very  difierent 
from  one  another. 

**  If  you  choose  to  make  a  print  fix>m  the 
Venetian,  you  may ;  but  she  don't  correspond 
at  all  to  the  character  you  mean  her  to  re- 
present. On  the  contrary,  the  Contessa  6. 
does  (except  that  she  is  remarkably  fair), 
and  is  much  prettier  than  the  Fomarina ; 
but  I  have  no  picture  of  her  except  a  mi- 
niature, which  is  very  ill  done ;  and,  besides, 
it  would  not  be  proper,  on  any  account  what- 
ever, to  make  such  a  use  of  it,  even  if  you 
had  a  copy. 

**  Recollect  that  the  tivo  new  cantos  only 
count  with  us  for  one.    You  may  put  the 


'  For  this  translation  of  the  exquisitely  pathetic  epi- 
•ode  of  Franceses  of  Rimini,  see  Works,  p.  SOS. 

*  Wbeo  making  the  obserrations  which  occnr  in  the 
earlj  part  of  this  work,  on  the  singular  preference  giren 
by  the  noble  author  to  the  **  Hints  from  Horace,"  1  was 
Dot  aware  of  the  rerival  of  this  strange  predilection, 
which  (as  it  appears  from  the  above  letter,  and,  still 


Pulci  and  Dante  together :  perhaps  that  were 
best.  So  you  have  put  vour  name  to  Juan, 
after  all  your  panic,  and  the  row  :  you  are 
a  rare  fellow.  I  must  now  put  myself  in  a 
passion  to  continue  my  prose. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Byron." 

"  I  have  caused  write  to  Thorwaldsen. 
Pray  be  careful  in  sending  my  daughter's 
picture  —  I  mean,  that  it  be  not  hurt  in  the 
carriage,  for  it  is  a  journey  rather  long  and 
jolting." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
1820. 

RAVENNA. —  POPE  CONTROVERSY.  —  PULCI. 

CONGREVE. SHERIDAN. — MRS.CENT- 

LIVRE,   COMMENCEMENT     OF    MARINO 

FALIERO. SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. GOLD- 
SMITH. —  THE   CARBONARI.  —  REPLY   TO 

BLACKWOOD. ITALIAN  TRANSLATION  OF 

CHILDE   HAROLD. SIR   HUMPHRY    DAVY 

AT  RAVENNA. — ^ANECDOTES. CAMPBELL'S 

POETS. VOLTAIRE. GOETHE  ON  MAN- 
FRED.—  PAPAL  DECREE.  —  GUICCIOLI  SE- 
PARATION. 

Lnm  364.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  March  28. 1890. 
"Enclosed  is  a  *  Screed  of  Doctrine'  for 


you,  of  which  I  will  trouble  you  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  by  next  post.  Mr.  Hob- 
house  must  have  the  correction  of  it  for 


the  press.     You  may  show  it  first  to  whom 
you  please. 

"  I  wish  to  know  what  became  of  my  two 
Epistles  from  St.  Paul  (translated  from  the 
Armenian  three  years  ago  and  more),  and  of 
the  letter  to  Roberts  of  last  autumn,  which 
you  never  have  attended  to  ?  There  are  two 
packets  with  this. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  some  thoughts  of  pub- 
lishing the  *  Hints  fi-om  Horace,'  wntten 
ten  years  ago  *, —  if  Hobhouse  can  rummage 
them  out  of  my  papers  left  at  his  father's, 
—  with  some  omissions  and  alterations 
previously  to  be  made  when  I  see  the 
proofs." 


more  strongly,  from  some  that  follow)  took  place  so 
many  years  after,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  and 
taste.  Such  a  delusion  is  hardly  conceivable,  and  can 
only,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  l^  that  tenadousness  of 
early  opinions  and  impressions  bj  which  his  mind,  in 
other  respects  so  versatile,  was  characterised. 
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Lirm  865.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Rayenna,  March  29. 1820. 

"  Herewith  you  will  receive  a  note  (en- 
closed) on  Pope,  which  you  will  find  tally 
with  a  part  of  the  text  of  last  post.  I  have 
at  last  lost  all  patience  with  the  atrocious 
cant  and  nonsense  about  Pope,  with  which 
our  present  blackguards  are  overflowing,  and 
am  determined  to  make  such  head  against  it 
as  an  individual  can,  by  prose  or  verse  ;  and 
I  wUl  at  least  do  it  with  good  will.  There 
is  no  bearing  it  anv  lon^r ;  and  if  it  goes  on, 
it  will  destroy  what  httle  good  writing  or 
taste  remains  amongst  us.  I  hope  there  are 
still  a  few  men  of  taste  to  second  me ;  but 
if  not,  1 11  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that  it  is 
in  the  best  cause  of  English  literature. 

**  I  have  sent  you  so  many  packets,  verse 
and  prose,  lately,  that  you  will  be  tired  of  the 
postage,  if  not  of  the  perusal.  I  want  to 
aaswer  some  parts  of  your  last  letter,  but  I 
have  not  time,  for  I  must '  boot  and  saddle,' 
§s  iry  Captain  Craigengelt  (an  officer  of  the 
old  Napoleon  Italian  army)  is  in  waiting,  and 
my  groom  and  cattle  to  boot. 

**  You  have  given  me  a  screed  of  metaphor 
and  what  not  Sxmt  Pulci,  and  manners,  and 
*  going  without  clothes,  like  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors.' Now,  the  Saxons  did  not  go  without 
clothes ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  are  not 
my  ancestors,  nor  yours  either ;  for  mine 
were  Norman,  and  yours,  I  take  it  by  your 
name,  were  Gael,  And,  in  the  next,  I  differ 
from  you  about  the  '  refinement '  which  has 
banished  the  comedies  of  Congreve.  Are 
not  the  comedies  of  Sheridan  acted  to  the 
thinnest  houses  ?  I  know  (as  ex^committed) 
that  *  The  School  for  Scandal '  was  the  worst 
stock  piece  upon  record.  I  also  know  that 
Congreve  gave  up  writing  because  Mrs.  Cent- 
livre's  balderdash  drove  his  comedies  off. 
So  it  is  not  decency,  but  stupidity,  that  does 
all  this ;  for  Sheridan  is  as  decent  a  writer 
as  need  be,  and  Congreve  no  worse  than 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  of  whom  Wilks  (the  actor) 
said,  *  not  only  her  play  would  be  damned, 
but  she  too.'  He  alluded  to  '  A  Bold  Stroke 
for  a  Wife.'  But  last,  and  most  to  the  pur- 
pose, Pulci  is  no/  an  indecent  writer — at  least 
in  hi  first  canto,  as  you  will  have  perceived 
by  this  time. 

"  You  talk  of  refinement:  — ate  vou  all 
more  moral?  are  you  so  moral?  No  such 
thing.  /  know  what  the  world  is  in  England, 
by  my  own  proper  experience  of  the  best 
of  it  —  at  least  of  the  loftiest ;  and  I  have 
described  it  every  where  as  it  is  to  be  found 
in  all.  places. 

**  But  to  return.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
proqfi  of  mine  answer,  because  there  will  be 


something  to  omit  or  to  alter.  But  prajr  kt 
it  be  carefully  printed.  When  comreoient 
let  me  have  an  answer. 


Lirm  866.       TO  MR.  HOPPNBR. 


**  Ravenna  continues  much  the  same  m  I 
described  it.  Conversazioni  all  Lent,  and 
much  better  ones  than  any  at  Venice.  There 
are  small  games  at  hazard,  that  is,  faro,  where 
nobody  can  point  more  than  a  shiUiDg  or 
two ;  —  other  card-tables,  and  as  moch  talk  , 
and  coffee  as  you  please.  Every  body  does 
and  says  what  they  please ;  and  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  disagreeable  events,  except  being 
three  times  felsely  accused  <^  fiirtadoo,  lod 
once  beinff  robbed  of  six  nxpences  by  a  no- 
bleman of  the  dty,  a  Count  *  *  *.  I  did 
not  suspect  the  illustrious  delmquent ;  but 
the  Countess  V  •  •  •  and  the  Maraob 
L  *  *  *  told  me  of  it  directly,  and  also  oat 
it  was  a  way  he  had,  of  filching  mon^  when 
he  saw  it  before  him  ;  but  I  md  not  ax  him 
for  the  cash,  but  contented  myself  with  teU- 
ing  him  that  if  he  did  it  again,  I  should  an- 
ticipate the  law. 

*'  There  is  to  be  a  theatre  in  April,  and  a 
fair,  and  an  opera,  and  another  opora  in  June, 
besides  the  line  weather  of  nature's  givint 
and  the  rides  in  the  Forest  of  Pme.  Wim 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  befieie 
me  ever,  &c. 

«  Btook. 

**  P.  8.  —  Could  you  give  me  an  item  d 
what  books  remain  at  Venice  ?  I  (ibii'i  want  i 
them,  but  want  to  know  whether  the  few 
that  are  not  here  are  there,  and  were  not 
lost  by  the  way.  I  hope  and  trust  jtn 
have  got  all  your  wine  safe,  and  that  it  is 
drinkable.  Ailegra  is  prettier,  I  think,  but 
as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  as  ravenous  as  a 
vulture :  health  good,  to  judfle  of  the  cod- 
plexion  —  temper  tolerable,  but  for  Taoitjr 
and  pertinacity.  She  thinks  herself  hand- 
some, and  wUl  do  as  she  pl< 


Limm  167.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*R«Tcnu.AFfl^l*^ 

*<  In  the  name  of  all  the  devils  in  the 
printing-office,  why  dont  you  write  to  a^ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  packets,  viz.  the  Puld — trans- 
lation and  original,  the  IkoUicks,  the  Ob- 
servations on,  &c.  ?  You  forget  that  m 
keep  me  in  hot  water  till  I  Imow  whether 
they  are  arrived,  or  if  I  must  have  the  boit 
of  re-copying. 
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"  Have  you  gotten  the  cream  of  transla^ 
tioQs,  Francesca  of  Rimini,  from  the  Inferno  ? 
Why,  I  have  sent  you  a  warehouse  of  trash 
within  the  last  month,  and  you  have  no 
sort  of  feeling  about  you :  a  pastry-cook 
would  have  had  twice  the  gratitude,  and 
thanked  me  at  least  for  the  quantity. 

**  To  make  the  letter  heavier,  1  enclose 
you  the  Cardinal  Legate's  (our  Oampeius) 
circular  for  his  conversazione  this  evening. 
It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Pope's  tiarci-^ 
don,  and  all  polite  Christians,  even  of  the 
Lutheran  creed,  must  go  and  be  civiL  And 
there  will  be  a  circle,  and  a  faro-table,  (for 
shillings,  that  is,  they  don't  allow  high  play,) 
and  all  ihe  beauty,  nobility,  and  sancdtv  of 
Ravenna  present.  The  Cardinal  himself  is 
a  very  good-natured  little  fellow,  bishop  of 
Mttda,  and  legate  here,  —  a  decent  believer 
in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  has 
kept  his  housekeeper  these  forty  years  *  *  * ; 
but  is  reckoned  a  pious  man,  and  a  moral 
liver. 

**  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  won't  be 
among  you  this  autumn,  for  I  find  that 
busmess  don't  go  on — what  with  trustees 
and  lawyers  —  as  it  should  do,  *with  all 
deliberate  speed.'  They  differ  about  invest- 
ments in  Ireland. 

**  Between  the  devU  and  deep  tern. 
Between  the  lawyer  and  trustee, 

I  am  puzzled ;  and  so  much  time  is  lost  by 
my  not  being  upon  the  spot,  what  with 
answers,  demurs,  rejoinders,  that  it  may  be 
I  must  come  and  look  to  it ;  for  one  says 
do,  and  t'other  don't,  so  that  I  know  not 
which  way  to  turn :  but  perhaps  they  can 
manage  without  me. 

"  Yours,  &c 

**  P.  8. —  I  have  b€^g;un  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  Marino  FaHero,  the  Doge  of  Ve- 
nice ;  but  you  sha'n't  see  it  these  six  years, 
if  you  don't  acknowled^  my  packets  with 
more  quickness  and  precision.  Altvayt  write, 
if  but  a  Sne,  by  return  of  post,  when  any 
thing  arrivea,  which  is  not  a  mere  letter. 

**  Address  direct  to  Ravenna  ;  it  saves  a 
week's  time,  and  much  postage." 


I^BTTiB  8G8.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

<*  Rarenna,  April  16. 1S90. 

**  Post  afler  post  arrives  without  bringing 
any  a<i^nowledffment  fi'om  you  of  the  di£ 
ferent  packets  (excepting  the  first)  which  I 
have  sent  within  the  last  two  months,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  arrived  lone  ere  now ;  and 
as  they  were  announced  in  other  letters,  you 


ought  at  least  to  say  whether  they  are  come 
or  not.  You  are  not  expected  to  write 
firequent,  or  long  letters,  as  your  time  is 
much  occupied ;  but  when  parcels  that  have 
cost  some  pains  in  the  composidon,  and 
great  trouble  in  the  copying,  are  sent  to  you, 
I  should  at  least  be  put  out  of  suspense,  by 
the  immediate  acknowledgment,  per  return 
of  post,  addressed  directfy  to  Raverma,  I 
am  naturally — knowing  what  continental 
posts  are  —  anxious  to  hear  that  they  are 
arrived  ;  especially  as  I  loathe  the  task  of 
copyine  so  much,  that  if  there  was  a  human 
being  that  could  copy  my  blotted  MSS.  he 
shomd  have  all  thej  can  ever  bring  for  his 
trouble.  All  I  desire  is  two  lines,  to  say, 
such  a  day  I  received  such  a  packet.  There 
are  at  least  six  unacknowledged.  This  is 
ndther  kind  nor  courteous. 

**  I  have,  besides,  another  reason  for  de- 
siring joxk  to  be  speedy,  which  is,  that 
there  is  that  brewing  m  Italy  which  wH 
speedily  cut  off  all  secunty  of  communicadon, 
and  set  all  your  Anglo-travellers  fiyine  ii^ 
evei^  direcdon,  with  their  usual  fortitude  in 
foreign  tumults.  The  Spanish  and  French 
afikirs  have  set  the  Italians  in  a  ferment ; 
and  no  wonder :  they  have  been  too  long 
trampled  on.  This  will  make  a  sad  scene 
for  your  exquisite  traveller,  but  not  for  the 
resident,  who  naturally  wishes  a  people  to 
redress  itself.  I  shall,  if  permitted  by  the 
nadves,  remain  to  see  what  will  come  of  it, 
and  perhaps  to  take  a  turn  with  them,  like 
Du^ald  Dalgetty  and  his  horse,  in  case  of 
busmess ;  for  I  shall  think  it  by  fiir  the 
most  interesdng  spectacle  and  moment  in 
existence,  to  see  the  Italians  send  the  bar- 
barians of  all  nadons  back  to  their  own 
dens.  I  have  lived  long  enough  among  them 
to  feel  more  for  them  as  a  nadon  tlum  for 
any  other  people  in  existence.  But  they 
want  union,  and  they  want  principle ;  and 
I  doubt  their  success.  However,  they  will 
try,  probably ;  and  if  they  do,  it  will  be  a 
good  cause.  No  Italian  can  hate  an  Aus- 
trian more  than  I  do :  unless  it  be  the  En- 
glish, the  Austrians  seem  to  me  the  most 
obnoxious  race  under  the  sky. 

"  But  I  doubt,  if  any  thing  be  done,  it 
won't  be  so  quiedy  as  in  ^)am.  To  be 
sure,  revoludons  are  not  to  be  made  with 
rose-water,  where  there  are  foreigners  as 
masters. 

"  Write  while  you  can  ;  for  it  is  but  the 
toss  up  of  a  paul  that  there  will  not  be  a 
row  that  will  somewhat  retard  the  mail  by 
and  by* 

"  Yours,  &c 

••Byron." 
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LiTTBR  869.       TO  MB.  HOPPNBR. 

*•  Havenna,  April  18. 1820. 

**  I  have  caused  write  to  Siri  and  Will- 
halm  to  send  with  Vincenza,  in  a  boat,  the 
camp-beds  and  swords  left  in  their  care 
when  I  quitted  Venice.  There  are  also 
several  pounds  of  MantorCs  best  powder  in  a 
Japan  case ;  hut  unless  I  felt  sure  of  getting 
it  away  from  V.  without  seizure,  I  won*t 
have  it  ventured.  I  can  get  it  m  here,  by 
means  of  an  acquaintance  in  the  customs, 
who  has  offered  to  get  it  ashore  for  me ; 
but  should  like  to  be  certiorated  of  its  safety 
in  leaving  Venice.  I  would  not  lose  it  for 
its  weight  in  gold  —  there  is  none  such  in 
Italy,  as  I  take  it  to  be. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  a  week  or  so  ago,  and 
hope  you  are  in  good  plight  and  spirits.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  ^  is  here,  and  was  last  night 
at  the  Cardinars.  As  I  had  been  there  last 
Sopday,  and  yesterday  was  warm,  I  did  not 
go,  which  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had 
thought  of  meeting  the  man  of  chemistry. 
He  called  this  morning,  and  I  shall  go  m 
search  of  him  at  Corso  time.  I  believe  to- 
day, being  Monday,  there  is  no  great  con- 
versazione, and  only  the  family  one  at  the 
Marchese  Cavalli's,  where  I  go  as  a  relation 
sometimes ;  so  that,  unless  he  stays  a  day  or 
two,  we  should  hardly  meet  in  public. 

**  The  theatre  is  to  open  in  May  for  the 
fair,  if  there  is  not  a  row  in  all  Italy  by  that 
time,  —  the  Spanish  business  has  set  them 
all  a  constitudoning,  and  what  will  be  the 
end,  no  one  knows — it  is  also  necessary 
thereunto  to  have  a  beginning. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  My  benediction  to  Mrs.  Hopp- 
ner.  How  is  your  little  boy?  Allegra  is 
growing,  and  has  increased  in  good  looks  and 
obstinacy." 

LKTTimWO.       TO  ME.  MURRAY. 

•*  Raveima,  April  33. 1820. 

'*  The  proofs  don't  contain  the  last  stanzas 
of  Canto  second,  but  end  abruptly  with  the 
105th  stanza. 

"  I  told  you  long  ago  that  the  new  Cantos  ^ 
were  not  good,  and  I  also  told  you  a  reason. 
Recollect,  I  do  not  oblige  you  to  publish 
them ;  you  may  suppress  them,  if  you  like, 
but  I  can  alter  nothing.  I  have  erased  the  six 
stanzas  about  those  two  impostors,  Southey 
and  Wordsworth  (which  I  suppose  will  give 
you  great  pleasure),  but  I  can  do  no  more. 
I  can  neither  recast,  nor  replace ;  but  I  give 
you  leave  to  put  it  all  into  the  fire,  if  you 
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like,  or  no^  to  publish,  and  I  think  dial's 
sufficient. 

**  I  told  you  that  I  wrote  on  with  no  good 
will  —  that  I  had  been,  not  frightened,  but 
hurt  by  the  outcry,  and,  besides,  diat  when 
I  wrote  last  November,  I  was  Ul  in  body, 
and  in  very  great  distress  of  mind  about 
some  private  things  of  my  own ;  but  i/ou 
would  have  it :    so  I  sent  it  to  yoo,  and 
to  make  it  lighter,  cu^  it  in  two — but  I  can't  i 
piece  it  together  again.     I  can't  cobble :  I 
must '  either  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn,' ! 
— and  there's  an  end ;  for  there's  no  remeid : , 
but  I  leave  you  free  will  to  suppress  the  i 
whole,  if  you  like  it. 

"About  the  Morgante  Ma^ffOTCy  I vBodt ! 
have  a  bne  omitted.  It  may  circulate,  or  it 
may  not;  but  all  the  cntidsm  on  eardi 
shan't  touch  a  line,  unless  it  be  because  it  is 
badly  translated.  Now  you  say,  and  I  say. 
and  others  say,  that  the  translation  is  a  good 
one ;  and  so  it  shall  go  to  press  as  it  is. 
Pulci  must  answer  for  his  own  irreligion :  I 
answer  for  the  translation  only. 

"  Pray  let  Mr.  Hobhouse  look  to  tbe  /to- 
Uan  next  time  in  the  proofs :  this  time,  while 
I  am  scribbling  to  you,  they  are  coirected 
by  one  who  passes  for  the  prettiest  woman 
in  Romagna,  and  even  the  marches,  as  &r 
as  Ancona,  be  the  other  who  she  may. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  my  answer  to  your 
enquiries  about  Italian  societv.  It  is  fit 
you  should  like  somethmg,  and  be  d— d  to 
you. 

"My  love  to  Scott.  I  shall  think  higbff 
of  knighthood  ever  after  for  his  bdng  dubbed. 
By  the  way,  he  is  the  first  poet  titled  for 
his  talent  in  Britain :  it  has  h^pened  abroad 
before  now ;  but  on  the  Continent  titles  are 
universal  and  worthless.  Why  don't  you 
send  me  Ivanhoe  and  the  Monastery?  I 
have  never  written  to  Sir  Walter,  for  I 
know  he  has  a  thousand  things,  and  I  a 
thousand  nothings,  to  do ;  but  I  hope  to 
see  him  at  Abbotsford  before  very  long,  and 
I  will  sweat  his  claret  for  him,  thou^  Italiao 
abstemiousness  has  made  my  bram  but  a 
shilpit  concern  for  a  Scotch  sitting  *  inter 
pocula.'  I  love  Scott  and  Moore,  and  all 
the  better  brethren  ;  but  I  hate  and  abhor 
that  puddle  of  water-worms  whom  you  have 
taken  into  your  troop. 

"Yours,  &c 

"  P.  S.  —  You  say  that  one  hal/u  very 
good  :  you  arewrong;  for,  if  it  were,  it  would 
be  the  finest  poem  in  existence.  Where  k 
the  poetry  of  which  one  half  is  good  ?  is  it  the 
JEneidf  is  it  Milton*8?  is  itDryden's?  is  it 
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any  one's  excq>t  Pop^a  and  Goldsmith's,  of 
which  all  is  good  ?  and  yet  these  two  last 
are  the  poets  your  pond  poets  would  explode. 
Bat  i£<me  halfoi  the  two  new  Cantos  be  good 
in  your  opinion,  what  the  devil  would  you 
have  more  ?  No — no  ;  no  poetry  iBseneraUy 
good — only  by  fits  and  starts — and  you  are 
lucky  to  get  a  sparkle  here  and  there.  You 
might  as  well  want  a  midnight  cdl  stars  as 
rhyme  all  perfect 

"  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  row  here. 
Last  night  they  have  overwritten  all  the 
city  walls  with  '  Up  with  the  rq)ublic ! '  and 
*  Death  to  the  Pope  V  &c.  &c  This  would 
be  nothing  in  London,  where  the  walls  are 
privileged.  But  here  it  is  a  different  thing : 
th^  are  not  used  to  such  fierce  political  in- 
scnptions,  and  the  police  is  all  on  the  alert, 
and  the  Cardinal  glares  pale  through  all  his 
purple. 

**  April  S4. 1690.  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

"  The  police  have  been,  all  noon  and  after, 
searching  for  the  inscribers,  but  have  caught 
none  as  yet.  The]^  must  have  been  all  night 
about  it,  for  the  *  l5ve  Republics  —  Death  to 
Popes  and  Priests,'  are  innumerable,  and 
plastered  over  aU  the  palaces :  ours  has 
plenty.  There  is*  Down  with  the  Nobility,' 
too  ;  they  are  down  enouch  already,  for  that 
matter.  A  very  heavy  ram  and  wmd  having 
come  on,  I  did  not  get  on  horseback  to 
go  out  and  '  skirr  the  country ;'  but  I  shall 
mount  to-morrow,  and  take  a  cancer  among 
the  peasantry,  who  are  a  savage,  resolute  race, 
always  riding  with  guns  in  their  hands.  I 
wonder  they  don't  suspect  the  serenaders, 
for  they  play  on  the  gmtar  here  all  night,  as 
in  Spam,  to  their  mistresses. 

'*  Talking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotem  says, 
pray  look  at  tne  conclusion  of  my  Ode  on 
WeUerloo^,  written  in  the  year  1815,  and, 
comparing  it  with  the  Duke  de  Berri's  catas- 
trophe in  1820,  tell  me  if  I  have  not  as  good 
a  nght  to  the  character  of  *  VateSy*  in  both 
senses  of  the  word,  as  Fitzgerald  and  Cole- 
ridge? 

**  <  Crimson  lean  will  foUow  yet—' 

and  have  not  they  ? 

^  I  can't  pretend  to  foresee  what  will  hap- 
pen among  you  Englishers  at  this  distance, 
but  I  vaticinate  a  row  in  Italv ;  in  wlulk 
case,  I  don't  know  that  I  won't  have  a  finger 
in  it.  I  dislike  the  Austrians,  and  think  me 
Italians  infamously  oppressed ;  and  if  they 
begin,  why,  I  will  recommend  *  the  erection 


[*'  Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir ; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  fi>r  ever  bounding  spirit  — 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble. 


of  a  sconce  upon  Drumsnab, '  like  Dugald 
Dalgetty." 

Lnm  S71.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  Ravenna,  Blay  a  1820. 
^  From  your  not  having  written  again,  an 
intention  which  your  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo 
indicated,  I  have  to  presume  that  the  *  Pro- 
phecv  of  Dante'  has  not  been  found  more 
worthy  than  its  predecessors  in  the  eyes  of 
your  illustrious  synod.  Li  that  case,  vou 
win  be  in  some  perplexity ;  to  end  which,  I 
repeat  to  you,  that  you  are  not  to  consider 
yourself  as  bound  or  pledged  to  publish  any 
thing  because  it  is  nrncy  but  always  to  act 
according  to  your  own  views,  or  opinions,  or 
those  ofyour  fiiends ;  and  to  be  sure  that 
you  will  in  no  d^;ree  offend  me  by '  declining 
the  article,'  to  use  a  technical  phrase.  The 
prose  observations  on  John  Wilson's  attack,  I 
do  not  intend  for  publication  at  this  time  ; 
and  I  send  a  copy  of  verses  to  Mr.  Kinnaird 
(they  were  written  last  year  on  crossing  the 
Po)  which  must  not  be  published  either.  I 
mention  this,  because  it  is  probable  he  may 
give  you  a  copy.  Pray  recollect  this,  as 
they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and  written 
upon  private  fedings  and  passions.  And, 
moreover,  I  can't  consent  to  any  mutilations 
or  omissions  of  PtUd :  the  original  has  been 
ever  fi'ee  fit>m  such  in  Italy,  the  capital  of 
Christianity,  and  the  translation  may  be  so  in 
England ;  though  you  will  think  it  strange 
that  they  should  have  allowed  such  freedom 
for  so  many  centuries  to  the  Morgante, 
while  the  other  day  they  confiscated  the 
whole  translation  of  the  fourth  canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  and  have  persecuted  Leoni, 
the  translator — so  he  wntes  me,  and  so  I 
could  have  told  him,  had  he  consulted  me 
before  his  publication.  This  shows  how 
much  more  politics  interest  men  in  these 
parts  than  religion.  Half  a  dozen  invectives 
against  tyranny  confiscate  Childe  Harold  in 
a  month  ;  and  dght  and  twenty  cantos  of 
quizzing  monks  and  knights,  and  church 
government,  are  let  loose  for  centuries.  I 
copy  Leoni's  account. 

**  *  Non  ignorer^  forse  che  la  mia  versione 
del  4°  Canto  del  Childe  Harold  fii  confiscata 
in  ogni  parte :  ed  io  stesso  ho  dovuto  soffnr 
vessazioni  altrettanto  ridicole  quanto  illibe- 
rati,  ad  arte  che  alcuni  versi  fossero  esclusi 
dalla  censura.  Ma  siccome  il  divieto  non  fa 
d'ordinario  che  accrescere  la  curiositil  cosl 
quel  carme  sull'  Italia  d  ricercato  piik  che 


Tyrants  shall  beliere  and  tremble. 
SmUe  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 
Crimson  tears  will  fbUow  yet.*' 
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inai,  e  penso  di  fiirlo  ristammtfe  in  Inghil- 
terrasenza  nulla  escludere.  Sciagurata  con- 
dizione  di  questa  mia  patria !  se  patria  si 
pud  chiamare  una  terra  cosi  avrilita  dalla 
fortuna,  dagli  unomini,  da  se  medesima.* 

"  Rose  -mil  translate  this  to  you.  Has  he 
had  his  letter  ?  I  enclosed  it  to  you  months 
ago. 

"  This  intended  piece  of  publication  I  shall 
dissuade  him  from,  or  he  may  chance  to  see 
the  inside  of  St.  Angelo*s.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  his  letter  is  the  common  and  pa- 
thetic sentiment  of  all  his  countrymen.  ^ 

"  Sir  Humphry- Davy  was  here  last  fort- 
night, and  I  was  m  his  company  in  the  house 
Ota  very  pretty  Italian  lady  of  rank,  who,  by 
way  of  displaymg  her  learning  in  presence  of 
the  great  chemist,  then  describing  his  four- 
teenUi  ascension  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  asked 
'  if  there  was  not  a  similar  volcano  in  Ireland  f 
My  only  notion  of  an  Irish  volcano  consisted 
of  the  lake  of  Killamey,  which  I  naturally 
conceived  her  to  mean;  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  divined  that  she  alluded  to  /of- 
land  and  to  Hecla — and  so  it  proved,  though 
she  sustained  her  volcanic  topography  for 
some  time  with  all  the  amiable  peitinacity 
of '  the  feminie.  *  She  soon  after  turned  to 
me  and  asked  me  various  questions  about 
Sir  Humphry's  philosophy,  and  I  explained 
as  well  as  an  oracle  his  skill  in  gases,  safeUr 
lamps,  and  ungluing  the  Pom{)eian  MSS. 
'  But  what  do  you  call  him  ?'  said  she.  *  A 
great  chemist, '  quoth  I.  *  What  can  he  do  ? ' 
repeated  the  lady, '  Almost  any  thing,'  said  I. 
*  Oh,  then,  mio  caro,  do  pray  beg  him  to  give 
me  something  to  dye  my  eyebrows  black. 
I  have  tried  a  thousand  tnings,  and  the 
colours  all  come  off;  and  besides,  they  don't 
grow ;  can't  he  invent  something  to  make 
them  grow?'  All  this  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  ;  and  what  you  will  be  surprised 
at,  she  is  neither  ignorant  nor  a  fool,  but 
really  well  educated  and  clever.  But  the^ 
speak  like  children,  when  first  out  of  their 
convents  ;  and,  afler  all,  this  is  better  than 
an  English  blue-stocking. 


1  [In  a  letter  of  thU  ume  date  Lord  Byron  sayi,  "  His 
countrymen  execrate  Castlereagfa  as  the  cause,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Bnglish  at  Genoa.  Surdy  that  man  will 
not  die  in  his  bed  1  There  is  no  spot  of  the  earth  where 
his  name  is  not  a  hissing,  and  a  corse.  Imagine  what 
must  be  the  man's  talent  for  odium,  who  has  contrived 
to  spread  liis  infiuny  Uke  a  pestilence  firom  Ireland  to 
lUly,  and  to  make  his  name  an  execration  in  all  lan- 
guages."] 

s  C"  Argal,  if  there  has  been  any  borrowing,  Anstey 
must  be  the  creditor,  and  not  the  dditor.'*  ~  See  Works, 
p.  809.] 

'  [**  Nor  he  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom. 

Built  God  a  dkurch,  and  laugh'd  his  Word  to 
ioom.*'  CowPBR. 


3= 


*'  I  did  not  tell  Sir  Humphry  of  thiilast 
piece  of  philosophy,  not  Imowing  how  he  | 
mig^t  take  it.  Davy  was  much  taken  with 
Ravenna,  and  the  primitive  ItaBamm  of 
the  people,  who  are  unused  to  fordgDen : 
but  he  only  stayed  a  day. 

*'  Send  me  Sicotf  s  novels  and  some  news. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  begun  and  advanced  into 
the  second  act  of  a  tragedy  on  the  sulject 
of  the  Doee's  conspiracy  (i.  e,  the  story  of 
Marino  Fuiero)  ;  but  my  present  feeling  is 
so  little  encouradng  on  such  matters,  tli^  I 
begin  to  think  I  nave  mined  my  talent  oat, 
and  proceed  in  no  great  phantasy  of  finfing 
a  new  vein. 

**P.  S.— -I  somedinea  thmk  (if  the  Ita- 
lians don't  rise)  of  coming  over  to  En^aod  in 
the  autumn  after  the  coronation,  (at  whidi  I 
would  not  appear,  on  account  of  my  &nuly 
schism,)  but  as  yet  I  can  decide  notbmg. 
The  place  must  be  a  great  deal  changed 
since  I  left  it,  now  more  than  four  yem 
ago.** 

Limm  S72.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Ravenna,  V^flLini^ 
"  Murray,  mv  dear,  make  my  respects  to 
Thomas  Campbell,  and  tell  him  mun  me, 
with  &ith  and  finendship,  three  things  that 
he  must  right  in  his  poets  :  Firstly,  he  says 
Anste/s  Bath  Gruide  characters  are  taken 
from  Smollett.  'Tis  impossible:— the  Guide 
was  published  in  1766,  and  Hurophrev  Oio* 
ker  in  1771  — dtrnque,  'tis  SmoMt  who  has 
taken  from  Anstey.^  Secondly,  he  does  not 
know  to  whom  Cowper  alludes,  when  be 
says  that  there  was  one  who  '  built  achurdi 
to  God^  and  then  blasphemed  his  name:'  it 
was  *Deo  erexit  Voitaire*  to  whom  that 
maniacal  Calvinist  and  coddled  poet  aUudet' 
Thirdly,  he  misquotes  and  spoils  a  passage 
from  Shakspeare,  'to  g^d  refined  gold,  to 
paint  the  lily,'  &c. ;  for  Bfy  he  puts  rD«f,and 
bedevils  in  more  words  than  one  the  whole 
quotation.** 


**  The  CalTinist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  cfaurek  ti 
Fernej,  with  its  inscription,  *  Deo  erexit  VoltalreL'*- 

<  rintlM}LifeofBanii,Mr.CnDpbeflqaolei8kik> 
•pearetbuii— 

**  *  To  gOd  refined  geld,  to  paint  <Jk  roar, 
Or  add  fresh  perftime  to  the  rkAeL* 
"  Thif  rerslon  bj  no  meana  Improrct  tht  vif^ 
whklh  it  as  follows :  — . 

**  *  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  tiwAi|r, 

To  throw  a  perfktHg  <m  the  riokt^*  ke. 

**  A  great  poet  quoting  anottierslioald  be  cornel  :h» 

should  also  be  accurate  when  be  accuses  a  rmmilw 

brother  of  that  dangerous  diarge  *  botiwilag;*  aps< 
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**  Now,  Tom  is  a  fine  fellow ;  but  he  should 
be  correct ;  for  the  first  is  an  mjustioe  (to 
Anstey),  the  second  an  ignorance,  and  the 
third  a  bhmder.  Tell  him  all  this,  and  let  him 
take  it  in  good  part ;  for  I  mi^t  have  ram- 
med it  into  a  review  and  rowed  him  —  in- 
stead of  which,  I  act  like  a  Christian. 

•*  Yours,  Ac." 


LBmm  37S.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  RaTemia,  May  20.  ISSOi 

**  First  and  foremost,  you  must  forward 
my  letter  to  Moore  dated  2d  January,  which 
I  said  you  might  open,  but  desired  you  to 
fifrward.  Now,  you  should  really  not  forget 
these  litUe  thii:^,  because  they  do  mischief 
among  friends.  You  aro  an  excellent  man, 
a  great  man,  and  live  among  great  men,  but 
do  pray  recollect  your  absent  fiiends  and 
authors. 

**  In  the  first  place,  your  packets;  then  a 
letter  firom  Kinnaird,  on  the  most  urgent 
business ;  another  from  Moore,  about  a  com- 
munication to  Lady  Bvron  of  importance  ; 
a  fourth  firom  the  mother  of  Allegra ;  and, 
fifUily,  at  Ravenna,  the  Countess  O.  Is  on  the 
eve  of  beinff  separated .  But  the  Italian  pub- 
lic are  on  her  side,  particularly  the  women, 
—  and  the  men  also,  because  they  say  that 
he  had  no  business  to  take  the  business  up 
now  after  a  year  of  toleration.  All  her  re- 
lations (who  are  numerous,  high  in  rank,  and 
poweHul)  are  fiuious  against  hm  for  his 
conduct.  I  am  warned  to  be  on  my  guard, 
as  he  is  very  capable  of  employing  sicaru — 
this  is  Latin  as  well  as  Italian,  so  you  can 
understand  it ;  but  I  have  arms,  and  don't 
mind  them,  thinking  that  I  could  pepper  his 
ragamuffins  if  they  don't  come  unawares,  and 
that,  if  they  do,  one  may  as  well  end  that  way 
as  another ;  and  it  would  besides  serve  you 
as  an  advertisement  :— 
**  Man  maj  eacape  from  rope  or  gun,  fte. 

Bat  he  who  takei  wonum,  woman,  woman,  ftc. 

"Yours. 

•*  P.  8.  —  I  have  looked  over  the  press, 
but  heaven  knows  how.    Think  what  I  have 


had  better  borrow  any  thing  (excepting  money)  than  the 
thoughts  of  another— -they  are  alwayi  sure  to  be  re- 
claimed ;  bat  it  if  rery  hard,  having  been  the  lender ^  to 
be  denounced  at  the  debtor ;  as  ii  the  case  of  Anstey 
vernu  Smollett.  As  there  is  *  honour  amongst  tbieres  * 
let  there  be  some  amongst  poets,  and  give  each  hi»  due. 
None  can  afTord  to  give  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  him- 
self; who,  with  a  high  reputation  for  originality,  and  a 
lame  which  cannot  be  shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of  the 
times  (except  Bcgert)  who  can  be  reproached  (and  in 
him  H  is  indeed  a  reproach)  with  having  written  too 
UiUer^See  Works,  p.  809.3 


on  hand  and  the  post  going  out  to-morrow. 
Do  you  remember  the  epitaph  on  Voltaire  ? 
•*  *  d'gft  I'enfknt  gAti,'  ftc 

•*  *  Here  lies  the  spoUt  child 

Of  the  world  which  he  spoU'd.* 

The  original  is  in  Grimm  and  Diderot,  &c. 
&c.  Sec." 

LRTBB874.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•«  Ravenna,  May  94. 18W. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago.  There 
is  also  a  letter  of  January  last  for  you  at 
Murray's,  which  will  explain  to  you  why  I 
am  here.  Murray  ought  to  have  forwarded 
it  long  ago.  1  enclose  you  an  epistle  fi'om  a 
countrywoman  of  yours  at  Paris,  which  has 
moved  my  entrails.  You  will  have  the  good- 
ness, perhaps,  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  her 
story,  and  I  will  help  her  as  far  as  I  can, — 
though  not  in  the  useless  way  she  proposes. 
Her  letter  is  evidently  unstudied,  and  so  na- 
tural, that  the  orthography  is  also  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

"  Here  is  a  poor  creature,  ill  and  solitary, 
who  thinks,  as  a  last  resource,  of  translating 
you  or  me  into  French  I  Was  there  ever 
such  a  notion  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  consum- 
mation of  despair.  Pray  enquire,  and  let  me 
know,  and,  if  you  could  draw  a  bill  on  me 
here  for  a  few  hundred  fitmcs,  at  your 
banker's,  I  will  duly  honour  it, — that  is, 
if  she  is  not  an  impostor.'  If  not,  let  me 
know,  that  I  mav  get  something  remitted  by 
my  banker  Longjoi,  of  Bologna,  for  I  have  no 
correspondence  myself,  at  Paris :  but  tell 
her  she  must  not  translate ; — if  she  does,  it 
will  be  the  height  of  ingratitude. 

"  I  had  a  letter  (not  of  the  same  kind,  but 
in  French  and  flattery)  firom  a  Madame 
Sophie  QdJl,  of  Paris,  wliom  I  take  to  be  the 
spouse  of  a  Oallo-Oreek  of  that  name.  Who 
is  she  ?  and  what  is  she  ?  and  how  came 
she  to  take  an  interest  in  mypoeshie  or  its 
author  ?  If  you  know  her,  tell  her,  with  my 
compliments,  that,  as  I  only  read  French,  I 
have  not  answered  her  letter ;  but  would  have 
done  so  in  Italian,  if  I  had  not  thought  it 
would  look  like  an  affectation.   I  have  just 


1  [*<  Cl-git  renCmt  git«  du  monde  qu*a  gAta."] 
*  According  to  his  desire,  I  waited  upon  this  young 
lady,  having  provided  myself  with  a  rouleau  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  Napoleons  to  present  to  her  Arom  his  Lordship ; 
but,  with  a  very  creditable  spirit,  my  young  country- 
woman declined  the  gift,  saying  that  Lord  Byron  had 
mistaken  the  object  of  her  application  to  him.  which  was 
to  request  tliat,  by  allowing  her  to  have  the  sheets  of 
some  of  his  works  before  publication,  he  would  enable 
her  to  prepare  early  translations  for  the  French  book- 
sellers, and  thus  afford  her  the  means  ot  acquiring  same- 
thing  towards  a  livelihood. 
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been  scolding  my  monkey'  for  tearing  the 
seal  of  her  letter,  and  spoiling  a  mock  book, 
in  which  I  put  rose  leaves.  I  had  a  civet- 
cat  the  other  day,  too ;  but  it  ran  away,  after 
scratching  my  monkejr^s  cheek,  and  1  am  in 
search  of  it  stilL  It  was  the  fiercest  beast 
I  ever  saw,  and  like  *  *  in  the  fiu:e  and 
manner. 

"  I  have  a  world  of  things  to  say ;  but,  as 
they  are  not  come  to  a  denouement,  I  don't 
care  to  b^;in  their  history  till  it  is  wound 
up.  After  you  went,  I  had  a  fever,  but  got 
well  again  without  bark.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
was  here  the  other  day,  and  likea  Ravenna 
very  much.  He  will  tell  you  any  thing  you 
may  wish  to  know  about  Uie  place  and  your 
humble  servitor. 

**  Your  apprehensions  (arising  from  Scotf  s) 
were  unfounded.  There  are  no  damages  in 
this  country,  but  there  will  probably  be  a 
separation  between  them,  as  her  family,  which 
is  a  principal  one,  by  its  connections,  are 
very  much  against  hhn,  for  the  whole  of  his 
conduct ;  —  and  he  is  old  and  obstinate,  and 
she  is  young  and  a  woman,  determined  to  sa- 
crifice every  thing  to  her  affections.  I  have 
given  her  the  best  advice,  viz.  to  stay  with 
him, — pointing  out  the  state  of  a  separated 
woman,  (for  the  priests  won't  let  lovers  live 
openly  together,  unless  the  husband  sanctions 
it,)  and  making  the  most  exquisite  moral  re- 
flections,— but  to  no  purpose.  She  says,  *  I 
will  stay  with  him,  if  he  will  let  you  remain 
with  me.  It  is  hard  that  I  should  be  the 
only  woman  in  Romagna  who  is  not  to  have 
her  Amico  ;  but,  if  not,  I  will  not  live  with 
him  ;  and  as  for  the  consequences,  love,  &c. 
&c.  &c.' — you  know  how  females  reason  on 
such  occasions. 

"  He  says  he  has  let  it  go  on  till  he  can  do 
so  no  longer.  But  he  wants  her  to  stay,  and 
dismiss  me  ;  for  he  doesn't  like  to  pay  back 
her  dowry  and  to  make  an  alimony.  Her 
relations  are  rather  for  the  separation,  as 
thev  detest  him,  —  indeed,  so  does  every 
body.  The  populace  and  the  women  are, 
as  usual,  dl  for  those  who  are  in  the  wrong, 
viz.  the  lady  and  her  lover.  I  should  have 
retreated,  but  honour,  and  an  erysipelas 
which  has  attacked  her,  prevent  me,  —  to 
say  nothing  of  love,  for  I  love  her  most  en- 
tirely, though  not  enough  to  persuade  her 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  a  fi*enzy.  *  I  see 
how  it  will  end ;  she  will  be  the  sixteenth 
Mrs.  Shuffleton.' 

**  My  paper  is  fimshed,  and  so  must  this 
letter.  Yours  ever,  B. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  regret  that  you  have  not  com- 
pleted the  Italian  Fudges.  Pray,  how  come 
you  to  be  still  in  Paris  ?  Murray  has  four 
or  five  things  of  mine  in  hand  —  the  new 


Don  Juan,  whidi  his  back-shop  synod  don't 
admire ; — a  translation  of  the  fint  canto  of 
Pulci's  Moi^gante  Maggiore,  excelleQt;~a 
short  ditto  from  Dante,  not  so  much  ap- 
proved ;  the  Prophecy  of  Dante,  very  grand 
and  worthy,  &c.  &c.  &c. :  — a  fiirious  prose 
answer  to  Blackwood's  Observadona  on  Don 
Juan,  with  a  savage  Defence  of  Pope— 
likely  to  make  a  row.  The  opinions  above 
I  quote  firom  Murray  and  his  Utican  senate ; 

—  you  will  form  your  own,  when  jou  see 
the  things. 

'*  You  will  have  no  sreat  diance  of  seeing 
me,  for  I  begin  to  think  I  must  finish  in 
Italy.  But,  if  you  come  my  way,  you  shall 
have  a  tureen  of  macaroni.  Pray  tell  me 
about  yourself,  and  your  intents. 

"  My  trustees  are  going  to  lend  EarlBb- 
sington  sixty  thousand  pounds  (at  six  per 
cent.)  on  a  Dublin  mortgage.  Only  tfamk 
of  my  becoming  an  Irish  f3>senteel'' 

LnrsK  875.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

"Rav«niii.ll«y».l». 

**  A  Oerman  named  Ruppsedit  has  sent 
me,  heaven  knows  why,  several  Dentsdie 
Gazettes,  of  all  which  I  understand  neither 
word  nor  letter.  I  have  s^t  you  the  en- 
closed to  beg  you  to  translate  to  me  some 
remarks,  which  appear  to  be  Gccth^s  ipoi 
Manfi^,  —  and  it  I  may  judge  by  two  notes 
of  adtmration  (generally  put  after  something 
ridiculous  by  us)  and  the  word  *kwoa»- 
drisck,*  are  any  thing  but  favourable.  IsfaaO 
regret  this,  for  I  should  have  been  proud  </ 
Goethe's  good  word ;  but  I  shan't  alter  mj 
opinion  of  him,  even  though  he  should  be 
savage. 

"  Will  you  excuse  this  trouble,  and  do  roe 
this  favour  ?  —  Never  mind — soften  nothing 

—  I  am  literary  proof —  having  had  gpoa 
and  evil  said  in  most  modem  languages. 

"  Believe  mc.  Ac." 


LgTTBR  376.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 


.100. 


**  Rarenna.  June 
"  I  have  received  a  Parisian  letter  from  , 
W.  W. ',  which  I  prefer  answering  througb 
vou,  if  that  worthy  be  still  at  Paris,  and,  as 
ne  says,  an  occasional  visitor  of  yours.   In  ] 
November  last  he  wrote  to  me  a  weU-noeaning  \ 

letter,  stating,*for  some  reasons  of  l*^'^* 
his  belief  that  a  re-union  miriit  be  efiected 
between  Lady  B.  and  mysdf.  To  this  1 
answered  as  usual ;  and  he  sent  me  a  second 
letter,  repeating  his  notions,  which  letter  I 

»  [Mr.  Wedderburn  Webster ;  xhiw  Sir  Jinw  W***"' 
Wcdderbura,  1838w] 
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have  never  answered,  having  had  a  thousand 
other  things  to  think  of.  He  now  writes  as 
if  he  believed  that  he  had  offended  me  by 
touching  on  the  topic ;  and  I  wish  you  to 
assure  mm  that  I  am  not  at  all  so, — but,  on 
the  contrary,  obliged  by  his  good  nature. 
At  the  same  time  acquaint  him  the  thing  is 
impossible.  You  know  this,  as  well  as  (•— 
and  there  let  it  end. 

**  I  believe  that  I  showed  you  his  epistle 
in  autumn  last.  He  asks  me  if  I  have  neard 
of  wy  * laureat*  at  Paris  >,  —  somebodv  who 
has  written  *a  most  sanguinary  Epitre' 
against  me;  but  whether  in  French,  or 
l5utch,  or  on  what  score,  I  know  not,  and 
he  don't  say,  —  except  that  (for  my  sads- 
&ction)  he  says  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
fellow's  volume.  If  there  is  any  thing  of  the 
kind  that  I  ounhl  to  know,  you  will  doubt- 
less tell  me.  I  suppose  it  to  be  something 
of  the  usual  sort ;  —  he  says,  he  don't  re- 
member the  author's  name. 

*'  I  Mrrote  to  you  some  ten  days  ago,  and 
expect  an  answer  at  your  leisure. 

**  The  separation  business  still  continues, 
and  all  the  world  are  implicated,  including 
priests  and  cardinals.  The  public  opinion 
IS  furious  against  Atm,  because  he  ought  to 
have  cut  the  matter  short  atjtrst,  and  not 
waited  twelve  months  to  begin.  He  has 
been  trying  at  evidence,  but  can  get  none 
sufficient ;  for  what  would  make  fifty  divorces 
in  England  won't  do  here  —  there  must  be 
the  most  decided  proofs. 

"  It  is  the  first  cause  of  the  kind  attempted 
in  Ravenna  for  these  two  hundred  years ; 
for,  thou^  the^  often  separate,  they  assign 
a  different  motive.  You  Know  that  the  con- 
tinental incontinent  are  more  delicate  than 
the  English,  and  don't  like  proclaiming  their 
coronation  in  a  court,  even  when  nobody 
doubts  it. 

**  All  her  relations  are  furious  against  him. 
The  father  has  challenged  him  —  a  super- 
fluous valour,  for  he  don't  fight,  though  sus- 
pected of  two  assassinations  —  one  of  the 
mmous  Bionzoni  of  ForlL  Warning  was 
given  me  not  to  take  such  long  rides  m  the 
Pine  Forest  without  being  on  my  guard ; 
so  I  take  my  stiletto  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in 
my  pocket  during  my  daily  rides. 

''I  won't  stir  fi'om  this  place  till  the  matter 
is  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  She  is  as 
femininely  firm  as  possible ;  and  the  opinion 

1  M.  Louurttiw.    [See  mtf,  p.  413.3 

s  [**  Perhapc  I  tboald  be  much  better  pleised,if  I  were 
told  joa  caUed  me  your  little  friend,  than  if  yon  com- 
plimented me  with  the  tiUe  of  a  *  great  geniui,'  or  an 
•  eminent  hand,*  as  Jacob  does  all  hit  authors.*'  —  Pope 
to  Steele,! 


is  BO  much  against  him,  that  the  advocates 
decline  to  undertake  his  cause,  because  thev 
say  that  he  is  either  a  fool  or  a  rogue — fool, 
if  he  did  not  discover  the  liaison  till  now  ; 
and  rogue,  if  he  did  know  it,  and  waited 
for  some  bad  end,  to  divul^  it.  In  short, 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days 
of  Guido  di  Polenta's  family,  in  these  parts. 
*'  If  the  man  has  me  taken  off,  like  Polo- 
nius  'say,  he  made  a  good  end,' — for  a 
melodrame.  The  principal  securi^  is,  that 
he  has  not  the  courage  to  spend  twenty  scudi 

—  the  average  price  of  a  clean-handed  bravo 

—  otherwise  there  is  no  want  of  opportunity, 
for  I  ride  about  the  woods  every  evening, 
with  one  servant,  and  sometimes  an  ac- 
quaintance, who  latterly  looks  a  httle  queer 
in  solitary  bits  of  bushes. 

**  Good  bye. — Write  to  youra  ever,  Ac." 

LnTEBSn.       TO  MR.  BfURRAY. 

*'  RaTenna,  June  7. 1820. 
**  Enclosed  is  something  which  will  interest 
you,  to  wit,  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  man 
of  Germany  —  perhaps  of  Europe  —  upon 
one  of  the  great  men  of  your  advertisements, 
(all '  famous  hunds,'  as  Jacob  Tonson  ^  used 
to  say  of  his  ragamuffins,)  —  in  short,  a 
critique  of  Goethe's  upon  Manfred.  There 
is  the  original,  an  English  translation,  and 
an  Italian  one ;  keep  them  aU  in  your  ar- 
chives,—  for  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  as 
Goethe,  whether  ravourable  or  not,  are  al- 
ways interesting  —  and  this  is  more  so,  as 
favourable.  His  Faust  I  never  read,  for  I 
don't  know  German ;  but  Matthew  Monk 
Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Coligny,  translated  most 
of  it  to  me  viva  voce,  and  I  was  naturally 
much  struck  with  it ;  but  it  was  the  Staubach 
and  the  Jun^frau,  and  something  else,  much 
more  than  Faustus,  that  made  me  write 
Manfi'ed.  The  first  scene,  however,  and  that 
of  Faustus  are  very  similar.  Acknowledge 
this  letter. 

**  Yours  ever. 

"  P.  S. — I  have  received  Ivanhoe ;  — good. 
Pray  send  me  some  tooth-powder  and  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  by  Waite,  ac  Ricciardetto 
should  have  been  translated  JkteraUy^  or  not  at 
all.  As  to  puffing  Whistlecn^,  it  won*t  do.' 
Ill  tell  you  why  some  day  or  other.  Corn- 
wall's a  poet,  but  spoilt  by  the  detestable 
schools  of  the  day.     Mrs.  Hemans  is  a  poet 


'  [Probably  this  alludes  to  an  article  on  Whistlecraft. 
in  the  Quart.  Rer.  toI.  xxi.  p.  508.;  in  which  the  re- 
Tiewer  says,  **  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  poem, 
bearing  a  certain  degree  of  affinity  to  the  *  Specimen,' 
was  produced  by  Monsignor  Forteguerri,  a  writer  who 
in  genius  and  means  was  &r  inferior  to  the  English 
Poet,"  &c.  Ac] 
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also,  but  too  stildfied  and  apostrophic,  —  and 

2uite  wrong.  Men  died  calmly  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  since,  without  ChristianitT ; 
witness  the  Romans,  and,  lately,  Thistle- 
wood  >,  SandtS  and  Louvel^ — men  who 
ought  to  have  been  weighed  down  with  their 
crimes^  even  had  they  believed.  A  deathbed 
is  a  matter  of  nerves  and  constitution,  and 
not  of  religion.  Voltaire  was  fri^tened, 
Frederick  of  Prussia  not:  Christians  the 
same,  according  to  their  strength  rather  than 
their  creed.  What  does  Helga  Herbert^  mean 
by  his  stanza  ?  which  is  octave  got  drunk  or 
gone  mad.  He  ought  to  have  his  ears  boxed 
with  Thor*s  hammer  for  rhyming  so  fiuntas- 
tically."* 

The  following  is  the  article  from  Goethe's 
*'Kunst  und  Alterthum,"  enclosed  in  this 
letter.  The  grave  confidence  with  which 
the  venerable  critic  traces  the  fimdes  of  his 
brother  poet  to  real  persons  and  events, 
making  no  difficulty  even  of  a  double  mur- 
der at  Florence  to  furnish  ^unds  for  his 
theory,  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  the 
disposition  so  prevalent  throughout  Europe, 
to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  of  marvels  and 
m3rsteries,  as  well  in  his  life  as  his  poetiy. 
To  Uiese  exaggerated,  or  wholly  false  no- 
tions of  him,  the  numerous  fictions  palmed 
upon  the  world  of  his  romantic  tours  and 
wonderful  adventures  in  places  he  never  saw, 
and  with  persons  that  never  existed  0,  have, 
no  doubt,  considerably  contributed  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  so  utterly  out  of  truth  and 
nature  are  the  representations  of  his  life 
and  character  long  current  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, that  it  may  be  Questioned  whether  the 
real  "  flesh  and  blood**  hero  of  these  pages, 
-«the  social,  practical-minded,  and,  with  all 
his  &ults  and  eccentricities,  English  Lord 
Byron,  —  may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  imap 
ginations  of  most  of  his  foreign  admirers, 
appear  but  an  or^ary,  imromantic,  and  pro- 
saic personage. 


1  [Arthur  Thiftlewood,  ezecutad  at  the  Old  Bailej, 
May  1.  isao,  for  High  TreHon.] 

*  [Charlet  Sandt,  the  astaMin  of  Kotsebue.  at  Man- 
bdm,  in  March  1819.  After  the  mordw  he  exclaimed 
"  God,  I  thank  thee,  for  harlng  permitted  me  to  acoom- 
pli«h  thi«  act  I  *'  and  plonged  the  Moody  poniard  fai  hit 
ownbreaat.  He  went  to  the  place  of  execution  as  to  a  Ote, 
and  hi*  last  words  were,  that  he  "  died  for  his  coontry.*'] 

'  [The  murderer  of  the  Due  de  Berrl,  in  February 
1890.] 

♦  [The  Hon.  Wniiam  Herbert,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of 
Camanron,  author  of  *'  Helga,"  *'  Icelandic  Transla- 
tiont,**  Ac  &c.] 


& 


••  GOETHE  ON  MANFRED. 
C18«.] 

"  Byron's  tragedy,  Manfred,  was  to  me  a 
wonderful  phenomenon,  and  one  that  doaely 
touched  me.    This  singular  intellectual  poet 
has  taken  my  Faustus  to  himwelf,  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  the  strongest  nourishment 
for  his  hypochondriac  humour.   He  has  made 
use  of  tne  impelling  principles  in  bis  own 
way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no  one 
of  them  remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  partico- 
larly  on  this  account  that  I  cannot  enooglb 
admire  his  genius.  The  whole  is  in  this  way 
ao  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be  | 
an  interesting  task  for  the  critic  to  point  out 
not  only  the  alterations  he  has  made,  but 
their  degree  of  resemblance  with,  or  dissi-  | 
milarity  to,  the  original ;  in  the  course  of  ! 
which  I  cannot  deny  that  the  gloomjr  heat  j 
of  an  unbounded  and  exuberant  despair  be-  I 
comes  at  last  oppressive  to  us.    Yet  is  the  ' 
dissatisfaction  we  feel  always  connected  with 
esteem  and  admiration. 

"  We  find  thus  in  this  tragedv  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  most  astonishing  talent  born  to  be 
its  own  tormentor.  The  character  of  Lord  By- 
ron's life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a  just  and 
equitable  appreciation.  He  has  of^en  enoi^ 
confessed  what  it  is  that  torments  him.  He  las 
repeatedly  pourtrayed  it ;  and  scarcdy  any  one 
feels  compassion  for  this  intolerable  sufoin^ 
over  whicn  he  is  ever  laboriously  ruminating. 
There  are,  properW  speaking,  two  females 
whose  phantoms  for  ever  haunt  hixn,  and 
which,  m  this  piece  also,  perform  principal 
parts — one  under  the  name  of  Astarte,  the 
other  without  form  or  actual  presence,  and 
merely  a  voice.  Of  the  horrid  occurrence 
which  took  place  with  the  former  the  M- 
lowing  is  related: — When  a  bold  and  en- 
terprising young  man,  he  won  the  affections 
of  a  Florentine  lady.  Her  husband  disco- 
vered the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife; 
but  the  murderer  was  the  same  night  foand 
dead  in  the  street,  and  there  was  no  one  on 
whom  any  suspicion  could  be  attached.  Lord 

»  r*  Herbert  ihaU  wield  Thor'i  hammer, and  ■  jaiiffBi tw. 
In  gratitude,  thoult  praite  hii  rugged  rhymea." 

•  Of  this  kind  are  the  accounts,  filled  vtth  aH  umt»  «€ 
circumstantial  wonders,  of  his  residence  in  tiie  islaad  of 
Mytilene t  —  his  Toyages  to  Sicily,— to  Ithaca,  wltk  tW 
Countess  Gulocloli.  Ac.  Ac.  But  the  most  abeord.  per. 
haps,  of  all  these  Csbrlcatlons,  are  the  storica  told  by 
Fouquerllle,  of  the  poet's  religious  ooaksnwm  in  tbt 
cell  of  Father  Paul,  at  Athens ;  and  the  still  mon  anoaa- 
scionable  fiction  in  which  Rlso  has  indulged.  In  gtr^ 
the  details  of  a  pretended  theatrical  scene,  got  19 
(according  to  this  poetical  historian)  between  Lord 
Byron  and  the  Archbishop  of  Arta,  at  the  tonb  of  B<«. 
zaris,  in  Missolonghi. 
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Bypon  removed  firom  Florence,  and  these 
splits  haunted  him  all  his  life  aiier. 

**  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  innumerable  allusions  to  it  in 
his  poems.  As,  for  instance,  when  turning 
his  sad  contemplations  inwards,  he  applies 
to  himself  the  &tal  history  of  the  king  of 
Sparta.  It  is  as  follows  :  —  Pausanias,  a  La- 
cedemonian general,  acquires  glory  by  the 
important  victory  at  Platsea,  but  afterwards 
forfeits  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen 
through  his  arrogance,  obstinacy,  and  secret 
intrigues  with  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
This  man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy 
guilt  of  innocent  blood,  which  attends  him 
to  his  end ;  for,  while  commanding  the  fleet 
of  the  allied  Greeks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  is 
inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  a  Byzan- 
tine maiden.  After  long  resistance,  he  at 
length  obtains  her  from  her  parents,  and  she 
is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at  night.  She 
modestly  desir^  the  servant  to  put  out  the 

a,  and,  while  groping  her  way  in  the 
she  overturns  it.  Pausanias  is  awa^ 
kened  from  his  sleep  —  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  from  murderers,  he  seizes  his  sword, 
and  destroys  his  mistress.  The  horrid  sight 
never  leaves  him.  Her  shade  pursues  mm 
unceasingly,  and  he  implores  for  aid  in  vain 
firom  the  gods  and  the  exorcising  priests. 

**  That  poet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart 
who  selects  such  a  scene  from  antiquitv,  ap- 
propriates it  to  himself,  and  burdens  his  tra- 
gic una^  with  it.  The  following  soliloquy, 
which  IS  overladen  with  gloom  and  a  wea^ 
riness  of  life,  is,  by  this  remark,  rendered 
intelligible.  We  recommend  it  as  an  exercise 
to  all  fiiends  of  declamation.  Hamlet's  so- 
liloquy appears  improved  upon  here.**  ^ 


LBTTBBSrS.       TO  MB.  MOORE. 

**  BaTeona,  June  9. 1890. 
'^  Galignani  has  just  sent  me  the  Paris 
edition  of  your  works  (which  I  wrote  to 
f  order),  and  I  am  glad  to  see  my  old  friends 
I  with  a  French  face.    I  have  been  skimming 
and  dipping,  in  and  over  them,  like  a  swal- 
low, and  as  pleased  as  one.    It  is  the  first 
time  that  I  bad  seen  the  Melodies  without 
music  ;  and,  I  don't  know  how,  but  I  can't 
read  in  a  music-book  —  the  crotchets  con- 
found the  words  in  my  head,  though  I  re- 
collect them  perfectly  when  sung.     Music 
assists  my  memory  through  the  ear,  not 
through  the  eye ;  I  mean,  that  her  quavers 
perplex  me  upon  paper,  but  they  are  a  help 


>  The  critic  here  tul\}oin8  the  soliloquy  from  Manfred, 
beginning  **  We  are  the  fooU  of  time  and  terror,"  in 
which  the  allusion  to  Paoianias  occurs. 


when  heard.  And  thus  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  words  without  their  borrowed  robes; 
—  to  my  mind  they  look  none  the  worse  for 
their  nudity. 

"  The  biographer  has  made  a  botch  of  your 
life  —  calling  your  fistther  *  a  venerable  old 
gentleman,'  and  prattling  of  '  Addison,'  and 
'  dowager  countesses.'  If  that  damned  fel- 
low was  to  wrUe  my  life,  I  would  certainly 
take  hit.  And  then,  at  the  DubUn  dinner, 
you  have  '  made  a  speech'  Tdo  you  recollect, 
at  Douglas  K.'s, '  Sir,  he  made  me  a  speech  ?  *) 
too  complimentary  to  the  '  living  poets,'  and 
somewhat  redolent  of  universal  praise.  I 
am  but  too  well  off  in  it,  but      #       #       «. 

"  You  have  not  sent  me  anv  poetical  or 
personal  news  of  yourself.  Why  don't  you 
complete  an  Italian  Tour  of  the  Fudges  V  I 
have  just  been  turning  over  Little,  which  I 
knew  by  heart  in  1803,  being  then  in  my 
fifteenth  summer.  Heighol  1  believe  all  the 
mischief  I  have  ever  done,  or  sung,  has  been 
owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours. 

"d  my  last  I  told  you  of  a  cargo  of 
*  Poeshie, '  which  I  had  sent  to  M.  at  his 
own  impatient  desire;  —  and,  now  he  has 

got  it,  he  don't  like  it,  and  demurs.  Perhaps 
e  is  rig^t.  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  any 
of  my  l^t  shipment,  except  a  translation  fix)m 
Pulci,  which  is  word  for  word,  and  verse  for 
verse. 

"  I  am  in  the  third  act  of  a  Tragedv ;  but 
whether  it  will  be  finished  or  not,  I  know 
not :  I  have,  at  this  present,  too  many  passions 
of  my  own  on  hand  to  do  justice  to  those  of 
the  dead.  Besides  the  vexations  mentioned 
in  my  last,  I  have  incurred  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pope's  carabiniers,  or  gens  d'armerie,  who 
have  petitioned  the  Cardinal  against  my  li- 
veries, as  resembling  too  nearly  their  own 
lousy  uniform.  They  particularly  oty'ect  to 
the  epaulettes,  which  all  the  world  with  us 
have  on  upon  gala  days.  My  liveries  are  of 
the  colours  conforming  to  my  arms,  and  have 
been  the  family  hue  since  the  year  1066. 

"I  have  sent  a  trenchant  reply,  as  you 
may  suppose  ;  and  have  given  to  understand 
that,  if  any  soldados  of  that  respectable  corps 
insult  my  servants,  I  will  do  likewise  by  their 
gallant  commanders ;  and  I  have  directed  my 
ragamuffins,  six  in  number,  who  are  tolerably 
savage,  to  defend  themselves,  in  case  of  ag- 

fession  ;  and,  on  holidays  and  gaudy  days, 
shall  arm  the  whole  set,  includii^  myself, 
in  case  of  accidents  or  treachery,  fused  to 
play  pretty  well  at  the  broad-sword,  once 
upon  a  time,  at  Anglo's  ;  but  I  should  like 
the  pistol,  our  national  buccaneer  weapon, 
better,  though  I  am  out  of  practice  at  pre- 
sent. However,  I  can  '  wink  and  hold  out 
mine  iron. '    It  makes  me  think  (the  whole 
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thing  does)  of  Romeo  and  Juliet — '  now, 
Gregory,  remember  thy  sufosking  blow. ' 

"  All  these  feuds,  however,  with  the  Ca^ 
valier  for  his  wife,  and  the  troopers  for  my 
Uyeries,  are  very  tiresome  to  a  quiet  man, 
who  does  his  best  to  please  all  the  world,  and 
longs  for  fellowship  and  good  will.  Pray 
write.  I  am  yours,  &c." 

LxTTBB  979.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Raremia,  July  13. 1890. 

"  To  remove  or  increase  your  Irish  anxiety 
about  my  beine  *  in  a  wisp ','  I  answer  your 
letter  forthwith ;  premising  that,  as  I  am  a 
•  Will  of  the  wisp,'  I  may  chance  to  flit  out 
of  it.  But,  first,  a  word  on  the  Memoir ; 
—  I  have  no  objection,  nay,  I  would  rather 
that  one  correct  copy  was  taken  and  deposit- 
ed in  honourable  hands,  in  case  of  accidents 
happening  to  the  original ;  for  you  kn5w  that 
I  nave  none,  and  have  never  even  r^-read, 
nor,  indeed,  read  at  all  what  is  there  written  ; 
I  only  know  that  I  wrote  it  with  the  fiillest 
intention  to  be '  faithful  and  true '  in  my  nar- 
rative, but  not  impartial — no,  by  the  Lord  I 
I  can't  pretend  to  be  that,  while  I  feel  But 
I  wish  to  give  every  body  concerned  the  op- 
portunity to  contnuiict  or  correct  me. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  any  proper  i>erson 
sedng  what  is  there  written,  —  seeing  it  was 
written,  like  every  thing  else,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  read,  however  much  many  writings 
may  fail  in  arriving  at  that  object. 

•*  With  regard  to  *  the  wisp/  the  Pope  has 
pronounced  their  teparaHon,  The  decree  came 
yesterday  firom  Babylon, — it  was  the  and  her 
friends  who  demanded  it,  on  the  grounds 
of  her  husband's  (the  noble  Count  Cavaliei^s) 
extraordinary  usage.  He  opposed  it  with 
all  his  might  because  of  the  aliiftonv,  which 
has  been  assigned,  with  all  her  goods,  chat- 
tels, carriage,  &c.  to  be  restored  by  him.  In 
Italy  they  can't  divorce.  He  insisted  on  her 
giving  me  up,  and  he  would  forgive  every 
thing, —        »  ♦  ♦  # 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

*  *  But,  in  this  country,  the  very 
courts  hold  such  proofs  in  abhorrence,  the 
Italians  being  as  much  more  delicate  in  pub- 
lic than  the  English,  as  they  are  more  pas- 
sionate in  private. 

'*  The  mends  and  relatives,  who  are  nu- 
merous and  powerfiil,  reply  to  him  —  *  You, 
yourself,  are  either  fool  or  knave, — fool,  if 
you  did  not  see  the  consequences  of  the 
approximation  of  these  two  youi^  nersons, 
— knave,  if  you  connive  at  it.  Take  your 
choice, — but  don't  break  out  (after  twelve 


1  An  Iriih  phraie  for  bdng  is  a  scrape. 


months  of  the  closest  intimacy,  imder  yoar 
own  eyes  and  positive  sanction)  with  a  scan- 
dal, which  can  only  make  you  ridiculous  and 
her  unhappy.' 

"  He  swore  that  he  thou^t  our  inter- 
course was  purely  amicable,  and  that  /  was 
more  partial  to  lum  than  to  her,  till  mdan- 
choly  testimony  proved  die  contrary.  To 
this  they  answer,  that  'Will  of  that  win>' 
was  not  an  unknown  person,  and  that  *  cm- 
mosa  Fama'  had  not  proclaimed  the  purity 
of  my  morals ; — Aat  her  brother,  a  year  afjo, 
wrote  from  Rome  to  warn  him  diat  his  wife 
would  in&llibly  be  led  astray  by  this  ignis  i 
&tuus,  unless  he  took  proper  measures,  aU 
of  which  he  neglected  to  take,  &c.  &c. 

"  Now  he  says  that  he  encouraged  my  re- 
turn to  Ravenna,  to  see  '  m  quanU  piaB  di 
acgua  tiamoj  and  he  has  found  enoogih  to 
drown  him  in.    In  short, 

**  *  Ce  ne  flit  pas  le  toot  {  sa  femme  se  plalgnit— 
Procb  — La  parent^  se  Joint  en  excuse  et  dit 
Que  du  DoeUtir  venoit  tout  le  maavais  mteage  ; 
•Que  cet  homme  «tott  fou,  que  sa  femme  <toH  sac«. 
On  fit  casser  le  mariage.* 

It  is  but  to  let  the  women  alone,  in  the  wi^ 
of  conflict,  for  they  are  sure  to  win  against 
the  field.  She  returns  to  her  Other's  hoose, 
and  I  can  only  see  her  under  great  restrict 
tions  —  such  IS  the  custom  of  the  country. 
The  relations  behave  very  well :  —  I  offered 
any  settlement,  but  they  refused  to  accept  tt» 
and  swear  she  thatCt  live  with  G.  (as  be  has 
tried  to  prove  her  fiuthless),  but  that  he 
shall  maintain  her  ;  and,  in  feet,  a  judgment 
to  this  eff*ect  came  yesterday.  I  am,  of  coorae, 
in  an  awkward  situation  enough. 

"  I  have  heard  no  more  of  me  carabiniefs 
who  protested  agiunst  my  liveries.  Tbcy 
are  not  popular,  tnose  same  soldiers,  and,  m 
a  small  row,  the  other  night,  one  was  dain, 
another  wounded,  and  divers  put  to  ffi^t, 
by  some  of  the  Romagnuole  youth,  who  are 
dexterous,  and  somewnat  I&eral  of  the  knife. 
The  perpetrators  are  not  discovered,  but  I 
hope  and  believe  that  none  of  my  ragi^ 
mufi&ns  were  in  it,  though  they  are  somewhat 
savage,  and  secretly  armed,  like  moat  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  their  wajr,  and  saves  80b»- 
times  a  good  deal  of  litigation. 

*'  There  is  a  revolution  at  Nan^  If  scs 
it  will  probably  leave  a  card  at  Ravenna  in 
its  way  to  Lombardy. 

**  Vour  publishers  seem  to  have  used  yon 
like  mine.  M.  has  shuffled,  and  afanost  in- 
sinuated ihkt  my  last  productions  are  dmiL 
Dull,  sir  I  —  damme,  dull !  I  believe  be  is 
right.  He  begs  for  the  completion  of  nry 
tn^edy  of  Manno  Faliero,  none  of  which  is 
yet  gone  to  England.  The  fifUi  act  is  nearly 
completed,  but  it  is  dreadfully  Xooq  —  40 
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sheets  of  long  paper  of  4  pages  each  — 
about  150  when  pnnted  ;  but '  so  full  of  pas- 
time and  prodigality '  that  I  think  it  will  do. 

**  Pray  siend  and  publish  vour  Pome  upon 
me;  and  don*t  be  afraid  of  praising  me  too 
highly.    I  shall  pocket  my  blushes. 

"•Kot  BctionMeV—  Chanire tTenfer n 
— by  ♦  *  that's  *a  speech/  and  I  won't  put 
up  with  it.  A  pretty  title  to  give  a  man  for 
doubting  if  there  be  any  such  place ! 

"  So  my  Gail  is  gone  —  ancf  Miss  Mahony 
won^  take  money.  I  am  very  glad  of  it  —  I 
like  to  be  generous  free  of  expense.  But 
b^  her  not  to  translate  me. 

"  Oh,  pray  tell  Galignani  that  I  shall  send 
him  a  screed  of  doctrine  if  he  don't  be  more 
punctuaL  Somebody  regularly  detains  two^ 
and  sometimes/>i<r,  of  his  Messengers  by  the 
way.  Do,  pray,  entreat  him  to  be  more  pre- 
cise. News  are  worth  money  in  this  remote 
kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

**  Pray,  reply.  I  should  like  much  to  share 
some  of  your  Champagne  and  La  Fitte,  but 
I  am  too  Italian  for  Paris  in  general.  Make 
Murray  send  my  letter  to  you  —  it  is  full  of 
epigramt, 

"  Yours,  Ac" 


CHAPTER  XXXDL 

1820. 

RAVENNA.  —  DEPARTURE  OF  MADAME  OUIC- 
CIOLI.  —  COMPLETION  OP  MARINO  FALI- 
ERO.  — MILM AN'S  FALL  OP  JERUSALEM.  — 

ADA'S    PICTURE. SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

CONTEMPORARIES.  —  ENGLISH    IN    ITALY. 

QUEEN    CAROLINE    AND    MR.  HOBY. — 

ANA8TASIUS.  —  ADVICE  TO  JULIA.  —  MIT- 
CHELL'S ARISTOPHANES.  —  RUMOURED  AR- 
RIVAL IN  LONDON.  —  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL's 
ANECDOTE. — UOO  FOSCOLO. — ^JOHN  KEATS. 

MISS  HOLFORD.  —  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

HOOO'S  TALES.  —  DEDICATION  OP  MA- 
RINO FALIERO  TO  GOETHE. 

In  the  separation  that  had  now  taken  place 
between  Count  Guiccioli  and  his  wife,  it  was 
one  of  the  conditions  that  the  ladv  should, 
in  future,  reside  under  the  paternal  roof; — 
in  consequence  of  which,  Madame  Guiccioli, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  left  Ravenna  and  retired 
to  a  villa  belonging  to  Count  Gamba,  about 
fifleen  miles  distant  from  that  city.  Here 
Lord  Byron  occasionally  visited  her — about 
once  or  twice,  perhaps,  in  a  month  —  passing 

*  Tb«  title  given  him  by  M.  Lamartine,  In  one  of  hii 
Poems.    [See  p.  413.] 


the  rest  of  his  time  in  perfect  solitude.  To 
a  mind  like  his,  whose  world  was  within 
itself,  such  a  mode  of  life  could  have  been 
neither  new  nor  unwelcome ;  but  to  the  wo- 
man, young  and  admired,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  and  its  pleasures  had 
but  just  begun,  this  change  was,  it  must  be 
coi^ssed,  most  sudden  and  trying.  Count 
Guiccioli  was  rich,  and,  as  a  youns  wife,  she 
had  gained  absolute  power  over  him.  She 
was  proud;  and  his  station  placed  her  among 
the  highest  in  Ravenna.  They  had  talk^ 
of  travelling  to  Naples,  Florence,  Paris,  — 
and  every  luxury,  in  short,  that  wealth  could 
command  was  at  her  disposal. 

All  this  she  now  voluntarily  and  deter- 
minedly sacrificed  for  Byron.  Her  splendid 
home  abandoned  —  her  relations  all  openly 
at  war  vrith  her — her  kind  fiither  but  tole- 
rating, from  fondness,  what  he  could  not  ap- 
prove —  she  was  now,  upon  a  pittance  of 
200/.  a  year,  living  apart  from  the  world,  her 
sole  occupation  the  task  of  educating  herself 
for  her  illustrious  friend,  and  her  sole  reward 
the  few  brief  glimpses  of  him  which  their 
now  restricted  intercourse  allowed.  Of  the 
man  who  could  inspire  and  keep  alive  so  de- 
voted a  feeling,  it  may  be  pronounced  with 
confidence  that  he  could  not  have  been  such 
as,  in  the  freaks  of  his  own  wayward  humour, 
he  represented  himself;  while,  on  the  lady's 
side,  the  whole  history  of  her  attachment 
goes  to  prove  how  completely  an  Italian  wo- 
man, whether  by  nature  or  firom  her  social 
position,  is  led  to  invert  the  usual  course 
of  such  frailties  among  ourselves,  and,  weak 
in  resisting  the  first  impulses  of  passion,  to 
reserve  the  whole  strength  of  her  character 
for  a  display  of  constancy  and  devotedness 
afle 


LiTT£B  880.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  fUrenna,  July  17. 1690. 

"  I  have  received  some  books,  and  Quar- 
terlies, and  Edinbuighs,  for  all  which  I  am 
grateful :  they  contain  all  I  know  of  England, 
except  by  Galignani's  newspaper. 

"The  tragedy  is  completed,  but  now 
comes  the  task  of  copy  and  correction.  It 
is  very  long,  (42  sheeti  of  long  paper,  of  four 
pages  each,)  and  I  believe  must  make  more 
than  140  or  150  pages,  besides  many  his- 
torical extracts  as  notes,  which  I  mean  to 
append.  History  is  closely  followed.  Dr. 
Moore's  account  is  in  some  respects  false, 
and  in  all  foolish  and  flippant.  None  of  the 
chronicles  (and  I  have  consulted  Sanuto, 
Sandi,  Navarro,  and  an  anonymous  Siege 
of  Zara,  besides  the  histories  of  Laugier, 
Daru,  Sismondi,  &c.)  state,  or  even  hint. 
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that  he  begged  his  life ;  they  merely  say  that 
he  did  not  deny  the  conspiracy.  He  was 
one  of  their  great  men,  —  conmianded  at 
the  siege  of  Zara, — beat  80,000  Hungarians, 
killing  8000,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  the 
town  he  was  besieging  in  order, — took  Capo 
d'Istria,  — was  ambassador  at  Genoa,  Rome, 
and  finally  Doge,  where  he  fell  for  treason, 
in  attempting  to  alter  the  government,  by 
what  Sanuto  calls  a  judgment  on  him,  for, 
many  years  before  (when  Podesta  and  Cap- 
tain of  Treviso),  having  knocked  down  a 
bishop,  who  was  sluggish  in  carrying  the 
host  at  a  procession.  He  '  saddles  him,'  as 
Thwackum  did  Square,  *  ^th  a  judgment ; ' 
but  he  does  not  mention  whether  he  had 
been  punished  at  the  time  for  what  would 
appear  very  strange,  even  now,  and  must 
have  been  still  more  so  in  an  aee  of  papal 
power  and  fflory.  Sanuto  says,  that  Heaven 
took  away  his  senses  for  tlus  buffet  in  his 
old  days,  and  induced  him  to  conspire.  — 
'  Pero  fu  permesso  che  il  Faliero  perdette 
rintelletto,'  &c, 

"  I  do  not  know  what  your  parlour-boarders 
will  think  of  the  Drama  I  have  founded  upon 
this  extraordinary  event.  The  only  similar 
one  in  history  is  the  story  of  Agis,  Kin^  of 
Sparta,  a  pnnce  with  the  commons  against 
the  aristocracy,  and  losing  his  life  thmfor. 
But  it  shall  be  sent  when  copied. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  your 
Quartering  Reviewers,  at  the  dose  of  *  The 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,'  accuse  me  of  Manicheism  ? 
a  compliment  to  which  the  sweetener  of 
'  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits '  by  no  means 
reconciles  me.  The  poem  they  review  is 
very  noble  ;  but  could  they  not  do  justice  to 
the  writer  without  converting  him  into  my 
religious  antidote  ?  I  am  not  a  Manichean, 
nor  an  Any-chean,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  harm  my  '  poeshies '  have  done  ?  I  can't 
tell  what  people  mean  by  making  me  a  hob- 
goblin.** 

LiTTBB  381.       TO  MR.  MURBAT. 

'*  RaTenna,  Aagutt  81.  1890. 

"I  have  *put  my  soul*  into  the  tragedy 
(as  you  j^it)  ;  but  you  know  that  there  are 
a — d  souls  as  well  as  tragedies.  Recollect 
that  it  is  not  a  political  play,  though  it  may 

1  C"  Mr.  Milman,"  1*71  Bishop  Heber  **  hat  much  to 
«dd  to  his  own  reputation  and  that  of  his  country.  Re- 
marliably  as  Britain  is  now  distinguished  by  its  liring  po* 
etical  talent,  our  time  has  need  of  him.  For  sacred  poetry 
(a  walk  which  Milton  alone  has  hitherto  successfully 
trodden)  his  taste,  his  peculiar  talenU,  his  education* 
and  his  profession  appear  alike  to  designate  him  ;  and, 
while  by  a  strange  predilection  for  the  worser  half  of 
Manicheism,  one  of  the  mightiest  splriU  of  the  age  has, 
apparonUy,  deroted  himself  and  his  genius  to  the  adorn- 


0= 


look  like  it :  it  is  strictly  historical.  Read 
the  history  and  jud^. 

**  Ada's  picture  is  her  mother's.  I  am 
glad  of  it  —  the  mother  made  a  good  dangh- 
ter.  Send  me  Gifibrd's  opinion,  and  never 
mind  the  Archbishop.  I  can  neither  send 
you  away,  nor  give  you  a  hundred  pistoles, 
nor  a  better  taste :  I  send  you  a 
and  you  ask  for  '  facetious  epistles ;'  a 
like  your  predecessor,  who  advised  Dr.  IVi- 
deaux  to  '  put  some  more  humour  into  his 
Life  of  Mahomet.' 

*'  Bankes  is  a  wonderful  feUow.  lliere  is 
hardly  one  of  my  school  or  college  coDteai- 
poranes  that  has  not  turned  out  more  or 
less  celebrated.  Peel,  Palmerstone,  Bankes, 
Hobhouse,  Tavistock,  Bob  Mills,  Dooglis 
Kinnaird,  &c  &c  have  all  talked  and  been 
talked  about. 

'*  We  are  here  going  to  fight  a  little  neit 
month,  if  the  Huns  don't  cross  the  Po,  aad 
probably  if  they  do.  I  can't  say  more  now. 
If  any  thing  happens,  you  have  matter  Sot  • 
posthumous  work,  in  MS. ;  so  pray  be  crriL 
Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  savage  woii, 
if  once  they  bc^n  here.  The  French  cou- 
rage proceeds  fi^m  vanity,  the  German  from 
phlegm,  the  Turkish  from  fanaticism  and 
opium,  the  Spanish  from  pride,  the  Engfisfa 
from  coobness,  the  Dutch  firom  obstinacy, 
the  Russian  from  insensibility,  but  the  ItaSn 
from  anger;  so  you'll  see  that  they  will  spare 
nothing." 

Lbttbb  888.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

^Rayonna,  Ai^^  M.  1» 
"D — ^n  your  'mezzo  cammin**  — you 
should  say  *  the  prime  of  life,'  a  much  more 
consolatory  phrase.  Besides,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. I  was  bom  in  1788,  and  consequently 
am  but  thirty-two.  You  are  mistaken  on 
another  point.  The  '  Seauin  Box '  nenr 
came  into  requisition,  nor  is  it  likdy  to  do 
so.  It  were  better  that  it  had,  for  then  s 
man  is  not  bound,  you  know.  As  to  re- 
form, I  did  reform — what  would  you  hare? 
*  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it.' 
I  verily  believe  that  nor  you,  nor  any  man  of 
poetical  temperament,  can  avdd  a  atrott  , 

Eission  of  some  kind.     It  is  the  poetty  of  1 
e.    What  should  I  have  known  or  written, 

ment  and  extension  of  erll,  we  may  be  weO  eihOanO' 
by  the  accetdon  of  a  new  and  potent  ally  to  the  oaieof 
human  virtue  and  happiness,  whose  example  miyAnbh 
an  additional  evidence  that  purity  and  wealuMSSsieMt 
synonymous,  and  that  the  torch  of  genius  never  tavt » 
bright  as  when  duly  kindled  at  the  aHar.**- Quart  Ba. 
on  the  FaU  ofJerusaltm,  vol.  xxlii.  p.  ttS.] 

*  I  had  congratulated  hhn  upon  arriving  at  what  Di^ 
calls  the  **messo  cammia**  of  life,  Che  age  of  tUrtr 
three. 
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htd  I  been  a  quiet,  mercantile  politician,  or 
a  lord  in  waiting  ?  A  man  must  travel,  and 
turmoil,  or  there  is  no  existence.  Besides, 
I  only  meant  to  be  a  Cavalier  Servente,  and 
had  no  idea  it  would  turn  out  a  romance,  in 
the  Ang^o  fashion. 

**  However,  I  suspect  I  know  a  thing  or 
two  of  Ital^  —  more  than  Lady  Momn  has 
picked  up  m  her  posting.  Mliat  do  English- 
men know  of  Italians  beyond  their  museums 
and  saloons  —  and  some  hack  *  *,  en  pat' 
tantf  Now,  I  have  lived  in  the  heart  of 
their  houses,  in  parts  of  Italy  freshest  and 
least  influenced  by  strangers,  —  have  seen 
and  become  {port  magna  fm)  a  portion  of 
their  hopes,  and  fears,  and  passions,  and  am 
ahnost  inoculated  into  a  femily.  This  is  to 
see  men  and  things  as  they  are. 

••  You  say  that  I  called  you  *  quiet'  i  —  I 
don't  recollect  any  thing  of  the  sort.  On 
the  contrary,  you  are  always  in  scrapes. 

*"  What  tmnk  you  of  the  Queen?  I  hear 
Bfr.  Hoby  says,  '  that  it  makes  him  weep  to 
see  her,  she  reminds  him  so  much  of  Jane 
Shore.' 

**  Mr.  Hoby  the  bootmaker's  heart  li  quite  tore, 
For  aeefaig  the  Queen  makes  him  think  of  Jane  Shore'; 
And,inikct,       «      « 

Plray  excuse  this  ribaldry.  What  is  vour 
poem  about  ?  Write  and  tell  me  all  about 
It  and  you. 

"Yours,  &c 

**  P.  S. — Did  you  write  the  lively  quiz  on 
Peter  Bell  ?«  It  has  wit  enough  to  be  yours, 
and  almost  too  much  to  be  any  body  else's 
now  going.  It  was  in  Oalignani  the  other 
day  or  week." 

Lnm  88S.       TO  IfR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  September  7.  l^iO. 
"  In  correcting  the  proofs  you  must  refer 
to  the  manuscript,  because  Uiere  are  in  it 
various  readings.  Pray  attend  to  tkis,  and 
choose  what  Giffbrd  thinks  best.  Let  me 
hear  what  he  thinks  of  the  whole. 

**  You  speak  of  Lady  *  « 's  illvess ;  she  is 
not  of  those  who  die :  —  the  amiable  only 
do ;  and  those  whose  death  would  do  good 
live.  Whenever  she  is  pleased  to  return,  it 
may  be  j)resumed  she  will  take  her  '  divining 
rod '  along  with  her  ;  it  may  be  of  use  to  her 
at  home,  as  well  as  to  the  *rich  man'  of  the 
Evangelists. 


1  I  hsd  mistaken  the  concluding  words  of  his  letter  of 
the  9th  of  June. 

*  [The  rtrf  derer  *quis  *  here  alluded  to  was  thepro- 
doction  of  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  Esq.    See  anti, 

p.Ma.3 


"Pray  do  not  let  the  papers  paragraph  me 
back  to  England.  They  may  say  what  they 
please,  any  loathsome  abuse  but  that.  Con- 
tradict it. 

"  My  last  letters  will  have  taught  you  to 
expect  an  explosion  here :  it  was  primed  and 
loaded,  but  they  hesitated  to  fire  the  train. 
One  of  the  cities  shirked  fix>m  the  league. 
I  cannot  write  more  at  large  for  a  thousand 
reasons.  Our  '  puir  hill  folk '  offered  to 
strike,  and  raise  the  first  banner,  but  Bologna 
paused ;  and  now  'tis  autumn,  and  the  sea^ 
son  half  over.  '  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem ! ' 
The  Huns  are  on  the  Po ;  but  if  once  thev 
pass  it  on  their  w&Y  to  Naples,  all  Italy  will 
be  behind  them.  The  dogs  —  the  wolves  — 
may  they  perish  like  the  host  of  Senna^ 
cherib !  It  you  want  to  publish  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Dante,  you  never  will  have  a  better 
time." 

LnTBESSI.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  Sept.  11. 1830. 

**  Here  is  another  historical  note  for  you. 
I  want  to  be  as  near  truth  as  the  dnuna 
can  be. 

*'  Last  post  I  sent  you  a  note  fierce  as 
Faliero  himself  s,  in  answer  to  a  trashy  tour- 
ist, who  pretends  that  he  could  have  been 
introduced  to  me.  Let  me  have  a  proof  of 
it,  that  I  may  cut  its  lava  into  some  shape. 

**  What  Giffbrd  says  is  very  consolatory 
(of  the  first  act).  '  English,  sterling  genuine 
English,'  is  a  desideratum  amongst  you,  and 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  got  so  much  Idft ; 
thoi^  Heaven  knows  how  I  retain  it :  I 
heir  none  but  from  my  valet,  and  his  is  Not^ 
inghamshire:  and  I  see  none  but  in  your  new 
publications,  and  theirs  is  no  language  at  aU, 
but  jaigon.  Even  your  *New  Jerusalem' 
is  terribly  stilted  and  affected,  with  *  very, 
very '  so  soft  and  pamby. 

*'  Oh !  if  ever  I  do  come  amongst  you 
again,  I  will  give  you  such  a  '  Baviad  and 
Mseviad ! '  not  Osgood  as  the  old,  but  even 
better  merited.  There  never  was  such  a  set 
as  your  ragamuffins  (I  mean  not  yours  only, 
but  every  body's).  What  with  the  Cock- 
neys, and  the  Lakers,  and  the  followers  of 
Scott,  and  Moore,  and  Byron,  you  are  in  the 
very  uttermost  decline  and  degradation  of 
literature.  I  can't  think  of  it  without  all  the 
remorse  of  a  murderer.  I  wish  that  Johnson 
were  alive  again  to  crush  them !  ** 


*  The  angry  note  against  English  trarellers  appended 
to  this  tragedy,  in  consequence  of  an  assertion  made  by 
some  recent  tourist,  that  he  (or,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out,  she)  **  had  repeatedly  declined  an  introduction  to 
Lord  Byron  while  in  Italy." 
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LBTTiESSfi.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«'  Ravenna.  Sept.  14. 1820. 

"What!  not  a  line?  Well,  have  it  your 
own  way. 

**  I  wish  you  would  inform  Perry,  that 
his  stupid  para^f^h  *  is  the  cause  of  all  my 
newspapers  being  stopped  in  Paris.  The 
fools  believe  me  in  your  infernal  country,  and 
have  not  sent  on  thar  gazettes,  so  that  I 
know  nothing  of  your  beastly  trial  of  the 
Queen. 

"  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  Mr.  (Jifford's 
remarks,  because  I  have  received  none,  ex- 
cept on  the  first  act. 

•*  Yours,  &c.  • 

**  P.  S.  —  Do,  pray,  beg  the  editors  of  pa- 
pers to  say  any  thmg  blackguard  they  please ; 
but  not  to  put  me  amongst  their  arrivals. 
They  do  me  more  mischief  by  such  nonsense 
than  all  their  abuse  can  do." 


LRTBm  886.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  Sept.  SI.  1820. 

"  So  you  are  at  your  old  tricks  again.  This 
is  the  second  packet  I  have  received  unac- 
companied by  a  single  tine  of  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  It  is  strange  that  you  have  never 
forwarded  any  further  observations  of  Gif- 
ford's.  How  am  I  to  alter  or  amend,  if  I 
hear  no  further  ?  or  does  this  silence  mean 
that  it  is  well  enough  as  it  is,  or  too  bad  to 
be  repmred  ?  If  the  last,  why  do  you  not 
sav  so  at  once,  instead  of  playing  pretty, 
while  you  know  that  soon  or  late  yot  must 
out  with  the  truth. 

"  Yours,  &c 

"  P.  S.  —  My  sister  tells  me  that  you  sent 
to  her  to  enquire  where  I  was,  behevin^  in 
my  arrival, ' driving  a  curricle'  &c,  &c.  mto 
Palace-yard.  Do  you  think  me  a  coxcomb 
or  a  madman,  to  be  capable  of  such  an  ex- 
hibition ?  My  sister  knew  me  better,  and 
told  you  that  could  not  be  me.  You  might 
as  well  have  thought  me  entering  on  '  a  pale 
horse,'  like  Death  in  the  Reveladons.** 


Lbtter  887.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  Sept.  S3. 1890. 
"  Get  from  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  send  me  a 
proof  (with  the  Latin)  of  my  Hints  from 
Horace  :  it  has  now  the  nonum  prematttr  in 
annum  complete  for  its  production,  being 
written  at  Athens  in  181 1.     I  have  a  notion 


»  I"  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Lord  Byron  yeiierday 
arrived  in  town  from  Italy.  The  noUe  lord  has  finli bed 
a  tragedy,  which  we  ihoold  hope  will  be  brought  out 
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that,  with  some  omissions  of  names  and  pas- 
sages, it  will  do ;  and  I  could  put  my  late 
ol^ervadons  Jbr  Pope  amongst  the  notes, 
with  the  date  of  1820,  and  so  on.  As  fiur  as 
versification  goes,  it  is  good  ;  and,  on  look- 
ing back  to  what  I  wrote  about  that  period, 
I  am  astonished  to  see  how  Sttle  I  have 
trained  on.  I  wrote  better  then  than  now ; 
but  that  comes  of  my  having  &llen  into  the 
atrocious  bad  taste  of  the  times.  If  I  can 
trim  it  for  present  pubUcation,what  with  the 
other  things  you  have  of  mine,  you  will  have 
a  volume  or  two  of  variety  at  1^8t»  for  thexe 
will  be  all  measuren,  styles,  and  tc^pks,  whe- 
ther good  or  no.  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
what  Gifford  thinks  of  the  tragedy ;  pn^ 
let  me  know.  I  really  do  not  know  what  to 
think  mvself. 

*'  If  the  Germans  pass  the  Po,  they  wiQ  be 
treated  to  a  mass  out  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz's  Breviary.  *  *  is  a  fool,  and  could 
not  luderstand  this  :  Frere  wilL  It  is  as 
pretty  a  conceit  as  you  would  wish  to  see 
upon  a  summer's  day. 

"  Nobody  here  believes  a  word  of  the 
evidence  against  the  Queen.  The  very  mob 
cry  shame  gainst  their  countrymen,  and  say 
that  for  halfthe  money  spent  upon  the  trial, 
any  testimony  whatever  may  be  brought  out 
of  Italy.  This  you  may  rely  upon  as  fact. 
I  told  you  as  much  before.  As  to  what  tra- 
vellers report,  what  are  travellers  f  Now  I 
have  Uved  among  the  Italians  —  not  Fh- 
renced^  and  Romed,  and  galleried,  and  cod- 
versationed  it  for  a  few  months,  and  then 
home  again  ;  but  been  of  their  familiea,  and 
friendships,  and  feuds,  and  loves,  and  coun- 
cils, and  correspondence,  in  a  part  of  Italy 
least  known  to  foreigners, — and  have  been 
amongst  them  of  all  classes,  from  the  Cmite 
t^  the  Contadine ;  and  you  may  be  sure  of 
wiiat  I  say  to  you. 

"  Yours,  &c- 


Lbttbr  «8.       TO  MR.  BIUKBAY. 

**  RaTemia,  S^t.  98.  iSM. 

**  I  thought  that  I  had  told  you  long  a^ 
that  it  never  -was  intended  nor  written  with 
any  view  to  the  stage.  I  have  said  so  in  the 
preface  too.  It  is  too  long  and  too  regular 
for  your  stage,  the  persons  too  few,  and  the 
unity  too  much  observed.  It  is  more  like  a 
play  of  Alfieri's  than  of  your  stage  (I  say 
this  humbly  in  speaking  of  that  great  man) ; 
but  there  is  poetry,  and  it  is  equal  to  Man- 


at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  before  Mr.  KeaD*!  departora  tar 
America." — Mom.  Orvn.  Aog.  18.] 
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fired,  though  I  know  not  what  esteem  is  held 
of  fifanfired. 

**  I  hare  now  been  nearly  as  long  out  of 
England  as  I  was  there  during  the  time 
when  I  saw  you  fi^uently.  I  came  home 
July  14th,  1811,  and  left  again  April  25th, 
1816 :  so  that  Sept.  28th,  1820,  brings  me 
within  a  very  few  months  of  the  same  dun^ 
tion  of  time  of  my  stay  and  my  absence.  In 
course,  I  can  know  nothing  of  the  public 
taste  and  feelings,  but  firom  what  I  glean 
from  letters,  &c  Both  seem  to  be  as  bad 
as  possible. 

**  I  thought  Afuutamu  ■  excellent :  did  I 
not  say  so?  Matthew8*s  Diary  most  ex- 
cellent ;  it,  and  Forsyth,  and  parts  of  Hob- 
house,  are  all  we  have  of  truth  or  sense 
upon  Italy.  The  Letter  to  Julia  ^  very  good 
indeed.  1  do  not  despise  Mrs.  Hemans ;  but 
if  she  knit  blue  stockmgs  instead  of  wearing 
them,  it  would  be  better.  You  are  taken  in 
by  that  false  stilted  trashy  style,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  all  the  styles  of  tne  day,  which 
are  all  bombastic  (I  don't  except  my  oum  — 
no  one  has  done  more  through  ne^gence 
to  corrupt  the  languiuze) ;  but  it  is  neither 
English  nor  poetry.    Time  will  show. 

**  I  am  sorry  Gmord  has  made  no  further 
remarks  beyond  the  first  act :  does  he  think 
all  the  En^ish  equally  sterling  as  he  thought 
die  first  ?  You  (ud  right  to  send  the  proofs : 
I  was  a  fool ;  but  I  do  really  detest  the  sight 
of  proo6 :  it  is  an  absurdity ;  but  comes 
from  laziness. 

**  You  can  steal  the  two  Juans  into  the 
worid  quietly,  tagged  to  the  others.  The 
play  as  you  will  —  the  Dante  too ;  but  the 
Puld  I  am  proud  of:  it  is  superb ;  you  have 
no  such  translation.  It  is  tne  best  thing  I 
ever  did  in  my  life.  I  wrote  the  play,  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  not  a  single  scene  with- 
out interrupthn,  and  being  obhged  to  break 
ofiT  in  the  middle ;  for  I  had  my  hands  full, 
and  my  heeA^  too,  just  then ;  so  it  can  be  no 
ffreat  shakes  —  I  mean  the  play ;  and  the 
head  too,  if  you  like. 

**  P.  S.  — Politics  here  still  savage  and  un- 
certain.  However,  we  are  all  in  our  *  ban- 
doliers,' to  join  £he  '  Highlanders  if  they 
cro68  the  Forth,'  t.  e.  to  crush  the  Austrians 

>  [*^  AnMtMtiu ;  or  ICeBioin  of  a  Modern  Gntk,**  by 
the  Ute  Mr.  Thomu  Hope.  pobUtbed  in  1820.  Mr. 
Hope  died  in  February  1831.] 

s  [Mr.  LuttreU*!  •*  Advice  to  Julia,  m  Letter  in 
Bhyme.**    See  Quart.  Ber.  toI.  uiiL  p.  S06.] 

»  £-  Sketcbet  deicrfpttire  of  Italy,  in  the  Yean  1816. 
1817.  with  a  brief  Acooont  of  TrareU  In  Tarious  FarU  of 
France  and  Switserland,'*  by  MiM  Jane  Waldie.] 

«  [TheflrftTolameof**TheCamedieeofAriftopbanet, 


if  they  cross  the  Po.  The  rascals  I  —  and 
that  dog  Liverpool,  to  say  their  subjects  are 
hmpy  !  If  ever  I  come  back,  HI  work  some 
of  tnese  ministers. 

"  Sept.  29. 

« I  open  my  letter  to  say,  that  on  reading 
more  of  the  four  volumes  on  Italy  s,  where 
the  author  says  '  declined  an  introduction,' 
I  perceive  (horresco  referens)  it  is  written  by 
a  NYOMAN  1 1 1  In  that  case  you  must  sup- 
press my  note  and  answer,  and  aU  I  have 
said  about  the  book  and  the  writer.  I  never 
dreamed  of  it  until  now,  in  my  extreme 
wrath  at  that  precious  note.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  sorry  that  a  lady  should  say  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  What  1  would  have  said 
to  one  of  the  other  sex  you  know  already. 
Her  book  too  (as  a  she  book)  is  not  a  bad 
one  ;  but  she  evidently  don't  know  the 
Italians,  or  rather  don't'  like  them,  and  for- 
gets the  causes  of  their  misery  and  profligacy 
{Matthews  and  Forsyth  are  your  men  for 
truth  and  tact),  and  nas  gone  over  Italy  in 
company — always  a  bad  plan :  you  must  be 
alone  with  people  to  know  them  well.  Ask 
her,  who  was  me  '  descendant  of  Lady  M,  W, 
Montague,^  and  by  whom  ?  by  Algarotti  ? 

**  I  suspect  that,  in  Marino  F&ero,  you 
and  yours  won't  like  the  poBtics,  which  are 
perilous  to  you  in  these  times ;  but  recollect 
that  it  is  no/  a^aoMcal  play,  and  that  I  was 
obliged  to  put  mto  the  mouths  of  the  cha^ 
racters  the  sentiments  upon  which  they  acted. 
I  hate  all  things  written  like  Pizarro,  to  re- 
present France,  England,  and  so  forth.  All 
I  have  done  is  meant  to  be  purely  Vene- 
tian, even  to  the  very  prophecy  of  its  present 
state. 

"Your  Angles  in  general  know  little  of 
the  ItaSans,  who  detest  them  for  their  num- 
bers and  their  Genoa  treachery.  Besides, 
the  English  travellers  have  not  been  com- 
posed of  the  best  company.  How  could 
they  y  —  out  of  100,000,  how  many  gentle- 
men were  there,  or  honest  men  ? 

"  Mitchell*s  Aristophanes  is  excellent. — 
Send  me  the  rest  of  it.^ 

**  These  foob  will  force  me  to  write  a  book 
about  Italy  mysdf,  to  give  them '  the  loud  lie. ' 
They  prate  about  assassination ;  what  is  it 


by  Thomat  Mitchell.  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  Sidney-SoMex 
College.  Cambridge.'*  appeared  in  18S0.  **  Since  the  pnb- 
Ueation  of  Mr.  Mitford,**  uft  the  Qoarteriy  Review. 
**notUngliat  appeared  to  calculated  to  oonrey  a  tme  im- 
pression of  the  diaracter  of  antiquity,  or  to  eflkce  those 
theatrical  and  pedantic  notions  which  are  become  the 
source,  not  only  of  infinite  absurdity  and  distortion  of 
mind  among  scholars,  but  of  much  practical  mischief  and 
error,  in  proportion  as  the  blunders  of  the  learned  are 
dUAised  among  the  ralgar.'*  —  Vol.  axiii.  p.  MS.] 
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but  the  origin  of  duelling — and  *a  tmldJusHce^* 
as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it  ?  It  is  the  fount  of 
the  modem  point  of  honour  in  what  the  laws 
can't  or  won  t  reach.  Every  man  is  liable  to 
it  more  or  less,  accordii^  to  circumstances 
or  place.  For  instance,  I  am  living  here  ex- 
posed to  it  daily,  for  I  have  happened  to 
make  a  powerful  and  unprincipled  man  my 
enemy  ; — and  I  never  sleep  the  worse  for  it, 
or  ride  in  less  solitary  places,  because  pre- 
caution is  useless,  and  one  thinks  of  it  as  of 
a  disease  which  may  or  may  not  strike.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  those  here,  who,  if 
be  did,  would  '  live  to  think  on't ;'  but  that 
would  not  awake  my  bones:  I  should  be 
sorry  if  it  would,  were  they  once  at  rest.* 


Lbttss  889. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Rarenna,  Sbre  ^,  1830. 

"  You  will  have  now  received  all  the  acts, 
corrected,  of  the  Marino  Faliero.  What  you 
say  of  the '  bet  of  100  guineas '  made  by  some 
one  who  says  that  he  saw  me  last  week,  re- 
minds me  of  what  happened  in  1810  :  you 
can  easily  ascertain  the  &ct,  and  it  is  an  odd 
one. 

'*In  the  latter  end  of  1811,  I  met  one 
evening  at  the  Alfred  my  old  school  and  form 
fellow,  (for  we  were  within  two  of  each 
other,  he  the  higher,  though  both  very  near 
the  top  of  our .  remove,')  Peel^  the  Irish 
secretary.  He  told  me  that,  in  1810,  he 
met  me,  as  he  thought,  in  St.  James's  Street, 
but  we  passed  without  speaking.  He  men- 
tioned tnis,  and  it  was  denied  as  impossible, 
I  being  then  in  Turkey.  A  day  or  two 
afterward,  he  pointed  out  to  his  brother  a 
person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  :  — 
'  There,*  said  he,  'is  the  man  whom  I  took 
for  Byron. '  His  brother  instantly  answered, 
*  Why,  it  tf  Byron,  and  no  one  else.'  But 
this  is  not  all :  —  I  was  ieen  by  somebody  to 
write  down  my  name  amongst  the  enquvers 
after  the  King's  health,  then  attacked  by 
insanity.  Now,  at  this  very  period,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  I  was  ill  of  a 
strong  fever  at  Patras,  caught  in  the  marshes 
near  Olympia,  from  the  malaria.  If  I  had 
died  there,  this  would  have  been  a  new 
ghost  story  for  you.  You  can  easily  make 
out  the  accuracy  of  this  from  Peel  himseL^ 
who  told  it  in  detail.  I  suppose  you  will  be 
of  the  opinion  of  Lucretius,  who  (denies  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but)  asserts  that 
from  the  *  flying  off  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
perpetually,  these  surfiures  or  cases,  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion,  are  sometimes  seen  entire 
when  they  are  separated  from  it,  so  that  the 
shapes  and  shadows  of  both  the  dead  and 
absent  are  frequently  beheld,' 
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"  But  if  they  are,  are  their  coats  and 
waistcoats  also  seen?  I  do  not  disbelieve 
that  we  may  be  two  by  some  unconscious 
process,  to  a  certain  sign ;  but  which  of  these 
two  I  happen  at  present  to  be,  I  leave  you 
to  decide.  I  only  hope  that  t*other  me  be- 
haves like  a  gemman. 

"I* wish  you  would  get  Ped  adced  how 
far  I  am  accurate  in  my  recollection  of  what 
he  told  me ;  for  I  don't  like  to  say  soch 
things  without  authority. 

''I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  iio/ jpoXsm  with ; 
but  this  also  you  can  ascertam.  I  hare 
written  to  you  such  letters  that  I  stop. 

"Yours,  4c 

"  P.  S.  —  Last  year  (in  June,  1819, 1  met 
at  Count  Mosti's,  at  Ferrara,  an  Italian  who 
asked  me  '  If  I  knew  Lord  Byron?'  I  tdd 
him  no  (no  one  knows  himself,  you  know).  : 
'  Then,'  says  he, '  I  do ;  I  met  him  at  Naples  ' 
the  other  day.'  I  pulled  out  my  card  and 
asked  him  if  that  was  the  way  he  spelt  his 
name  :  he  answered,  yet.  I  suspect  that  it 
was  a  blackguard  navy  sui^geon  who  attended 
a  younf  travellinf  madam  about,  and  passed 
himself  for  a  lord  at  die  post-houses.  He 
was  a  vulgar  dog — quite  of  the  cock-^  or- 
der—  and  a  precious  representative  I  must 
have  had  of  him,  if  it  was  even  so ;  but  Idon't 
know.  He  passed  himself  off*  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  squired  about  a  Countess  *  *  (of 
this  place),  then  at  Venice,  an  u^y  battered 
woman,  of  bad  morals  even  for  Italy.* 


LkttibSM.       to  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RaTenna,  8fare  8^,  ttSA 

"Foscolo's  letter  is  exactly  the  thiiK 
wanted ;  firstly,  because  he  is  a  man  cS* 
genius  ;  and,  next,  because  he  is  an  Italian, 
and  therefore  the  best  judge  of  Italics. 
Besides, 

**  He*s  more  an  anUqae  Roman  than  a  IHdc  ; 

that  is,  he  is  more  of  the  ancient  Greek 
than  of  the  modem  Italian.  Though,  *  some- 
what,' as  Dugald  Dalgetty  says,  'too  wild 
and  sa^age'  (like  'Ronald  of  the  Mist'), 
'tis  a  wonderfiil  man,  and  my  friends  Hob- 
house  and  Rose  both  swear  by  him ;  and 
they  are  good  judges  of  men  and  of  Italian 
humanity. 

"  Here  are  in  all  two  worthy  roleet  gainM: 

Giffbrd  says  it  is  good  'sterling  genune 
English,'  and  Foscolo  says  that  the  cha- 
racters are  right  Venetian.  Shakspeare  and 
Otway  had  a  million  of  advantages  over  me, 
besides  the  incalculable  one  of  being  dead 
from  one  to  two  centuries,  and  having  been 
both  bom  blackguards  (which  are  such 
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attractions  to  the  gentle  liring  reader)  ;  let 
me  then  preserve  the  only  one  which  I 
could  possibly  have — that  of  haying  been 
at  Venice,  and  entered  more  into  the  local 
spirit  of  it.    I  claim  no  more. 

**  I  know  what  Foscolo  means  about  Calen- 
daro*s  tpUiing  at  Bertram ;  that's  national — 
the  objection,  I  mean.  The  Italians  and 
French,  with  those  *  flags  of  abominaUon,' 
their  pocket  handkerchiefs,  spit  there,  and 
here,  and  every  where  else  —  in  your  face 
almost,  and  therefore  object  to  it  on  the  stage 
as  too  fttnaOar,    But  we  who  tpU  nowhere 

—  but  in  a  man's  &ce  when  we  grow  savage 

—  are  not  likely  to  feel  this.  Remember 
Matmger,Bnd  Kean's  Sir  Giles  Overreach — 

**  Lord  I  tkus  I  spit  at  thee  and  thy  cotrntd  I 

Besides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram's 
face,  he  spits  at  him,  as  I  have  seen  the 
Mussulmans  do  upon  the  ground  when  they 
are  in  a  rage.  Again,  he  does  not  in  fact  de- 
spite Bertram,  though  he  affects  it — as  we 
sdl  do,  when  angry  with  one  we  think  our 
inferior.  He  is  angry  at  not  being  allowed 
to  die  in  his  own  way  (although  not  afiraid 
of  death)  ;  and  recollect  that  he  suspected 
and  hated  Bertram  from  the  first.  Israel 
Bertucdo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cooler  and 
more  concentrated  fellow :  he  acts  upon 
principle  and  impulse ;  Calendaro  upon  impulse 
and  example, 

"  So  there's  argument  for  you. 

•*  The  Doge  repeats ;  —  true,  but  it  is  from 
engrossing  passion,  and  because  he  sees  dif- 
firetit  persons,  and  is  always  obliged  to  recur 
to  the  cause  uppermost  in  his  mind.  His 
speeches  are  long :  —  true,  but  I  wrote  for 
tne  dosety  and  on  the  French  and  Italian 
model  rather  than  yours,  which  I  think  not 
very  highly  o(  for  all  your  old  dramatists, 
who  are  lone  enough  too,  God  knows :  look 
into  aay  of  tibem. 

**  I  return  you  Foscolo's  letter,  because  it 
alludes  also  to  his  private  affairs.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  such  a  man  in  straits,  because  I  know 
what  they  are,  or  what  they  were.  I  never 
met  but  three  men  who  would  have  held 
out  a  finger  to  me :  one  was  yourself,  the 
other  Wmiam  Bankes,  and  the  third  a  noble- 
man long  ago  dead :  but  of  these  the  first 
was  the  only  one  who  offered  it  while  I  really 
wanted  it ;  the  second  from  good  will  —  but 
I  was  not  in  need  of  Bankes's  aid,  and  would 
not  have  accepted  it  if  I  had  (though  I  love 
and  esteem  him) ;  and  the  tlnrd  — i 

"  So  you  see  that  I  have  seen  some  strange 
things  in  my  time.  As  for  ^our  own  off*er, 
it  was  in  1815,  when  I  was  m  actual  uncer- 


>  The  paragraph  is  left  thus  imperfect  in  the  original. 
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tainty  of  five  poimds.  I  rejected  it ;  but  I 
have  not  forgotten  it,  although  you  probably 
have. 

"P.  8. — Foscolo's  Ricciardo  was  lent, 
with  the  leaves  uncuty  to  some  Italians  now 
in  viUeggiatura,  so  that  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity^ of  hearing  their  decision,  or  of 
reading  it.  They  seized  on  it  as  Foscolo's, 
and  on  account  of  the  beauw  of  the  pa^ 

ru"  and  printing,  directly.  If  I  find  it  takes, 
will  reprint  it  here.  The  Italians  think  as 
highly  of  Foscolo  as  they  can  of  any  man, 
divided  and  miserable  as  they  are,  and  with 
neither  leisure  at  present  to  read,  nor  head 
nor  heart  to  judge  of  any  thing  but  extracts 
from  French  newspapers  and  the  Lugano 
Gazette. 

"  We  are  all  looking  at  one  another,  like 
wolves  on  their  prey  in  pursuit,  only  waiting 
for  the  first  &ller  on  to  do  unutterable  things. 
They  are  a  great  world  in  chaos,  or  angeb 
in  hell,  which  you  please  ;  but  out  of  clmos 
came  Paradise,  and  out  of  hell  —  I  don't 
know  what ;  but  the  devil  went  in  there, 
and  he  was  a  fine  feUow  once,  you  know. 

"You  need  never  favour  me  with  any 
periodical  publication,  except  the  Edinburgh 
Quarterly,  and  an  occasional  Blackwood  ;  or 
now  and  then  a  Monthly  Review  ;  for  the 
rest  I  do  not  feel  curiosity  enough  to  look 
'beyond  their  covers. 

"  To  be  sure  I  took  in  the  British  Roberts 
finely.  He  fellprecisely  into  the  glaring  trap 
laid  for  him.  It  was  inconceivable  how  he 
could  be  so  absurd  as  to  think  us  serious 
with  him. 

"  Recollect,  that  if  you  put  my  name  to 
'Don  Juan'  in  these  canting  days,  any  law- 
yer might  oppose  my  guardian  right  of  my 
dau^ter  in  Cnancery,  on  the  plea  of  its  con- 
taininj^  the  parody ;  —  such  are  the  perils 
of  a  foolish  jest.  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
at  the  time,  but  you  will  find  it  correct,  I 
believe ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Noels 
would  not  let  it  slip.  Now  I  prefer  my  child 
to  a  poem  at  any  time,  and  so  should  you, 
as  having  half  a  dozen. 

"  Let  me  know  your  notions. 

"  If  you  turn  over  the  earlier  paces  of  the 
Huntingdon  peerage  story,  you  wifl  see  how 
common  a  name  Ada  was  in  the  early  Plan- 
tagenet  days.  I  found  it  in  my  own  pedi- 
gree in  the  reign  of  John  and  Henry,  and 
gave  it  to  my  daughter.  It  was  also  the 
name  of  Charlemagne's  sister.  It  is  in  an 
early  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  the  name  of  the 
wife  of  Lamech  :  and  I  suppose  Ada  is  the 
feminine  of  Adam,  It  is  snort,  ancient,  vo- 
calic, and  had  been  in  my  family ;  for  which 
reason  I  gave  it  to  my  daughter." 
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Lrtbs  891.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RftTemu,  8bre  IS^.  1890. 
**  By  land  and  sea  carnage  a  considerable 
quantity  of  books  have  arrived ;  and  I  am 
obliged  and  grateful :  but  '  mecUo  de  fonte 
leponim,  sur^t  amari  aliquid,*  &c«  &c. ; 
wnich,  being  interpreted,  means, 

**  I'm  tbankAil  for  yoor  books,  dear  Murray  t 
But  why  not  sand  Scott'i  Monaittiryy  / 

the  only  book  in  four  Suing  volumes  I  would 
give  a  baioccolo  to  see  —  bating  the  rest  of 
the  same  audior,  and  an  occasional  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly,  as  brief  chroniclers  of  the 
times.  Instead  of  ^is,  here  are  Johnny 
Keats's  *  *  [p — a4)ed]  poetry,  and  three 
novels  by  God  knows  whom,  except  that 
there  is  Pes  Holford's  name  to  one  of 
them  —  a  spinster  whom  I  thought  we  had 
sent  back  to  her  spinning.  Crayon »  b  very 
good ;  Hogg*s  Tales  rough,  but  racy,  and 
welcome. 

"Books  of  travels  are  expensive,  and  I 
don't  want  diem,  bavins  travelled  already  ; 
besides,  they  lie.  Thank  the  author  of  *  The 
Profligate,  a  Comedy,'  for  his  (or  her)  present. 
Pray  send  me  no  more  poetry  but  what  is 
rare  and  decidedlv  eood.  There  is  such  a 
trash  of  Keats  and  the  like  upon  my  tables, 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  them.  I  say 
nothing  against  your  parsons,  your  Smedleys 
and  your  Crolys — it  is  all  very  fine  —  but 
pray  dispense  me  fit>m  the  pleasure  —  as 
also  fit>m  Mrs.  Hemans.  Instead  of  poetry 
if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  few  soda^powders, 
I  shall  be  delighted :  but  all  prose  Cbating 
traoels  and  novels  not  by  Scott)  is  welcome, 
especially  Scott's  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  and 
so  on. 

**  In  the  notes  to  Marino  Faliero,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  sav  that ' Benintende*  was  not 
reaUy  of  ^  TVn,  but  merely  Grand  Chancellor, 
a  separate  office  (although  important) :  it 
was  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  mine.  The 
Doges  too  were  all  btaied  in  SU  Marias  be 
fore  Faliero.  It  is  singular  that  when  his 
predecessor,  Andrea  Dandolo,  died,  the  Ten 
made  a  law  that  all  the  fiUure  Doges  should 
be  buried  uM  their  JimilieSf  in  their  own 
churches,  —  one  would  think  by  a  kind  of  pre" 
senHment,  So  that  all  that  is  said  of  his  on- 
cestral  Doses,  as  buried  at  St.  John's  and 
Paul's,  is  tutered  fix>m  the  fact,  they  being  in 
St.  MarUs,  Make  a  note  of  this,  and  put 
Eddor  as  the  subscription  to  it. 

**  As  I  make  such  pretensions  to  accuracy, 
I  shpuld  not  like  to  be  twitted  even  with  such 

1  [**  The  Sketch  Book  of  GeofRrey  Crayon,  Gent.**  ~~ 
(Washington  Inrlng.)] 

*  [**  1  should  reconunend  your  not  poblishlng  the  prose. 
Itbtoo  late  for  the  Letter  to  Roberts,  and  that  to  Black- 


trifles  on  that  score.  Of  the  pli^  they  may 
say  what  they  please,  bat  not  so  of  iny  cos- 
tume and  dram,  pers,,  they  having  been  real 
existences. 

**I  omitted  Foscolo  in  my  list  of  Mng 
Venetian  worthies,  in  the  notes,  considering 
him  as  an  ItaHan  in  general,  and  not  a  mere 
provincial  like  the  rest ;  and  as  an  Italian  I 
nave  spoken  of  him  in  the  prefiux  to  Camo 
4th  of  Childe  Harold. 

"The  French  translation  of  us !  1 1  och^/ 
ohni!  —  the  (German;  but  I  don't  understand 
the  latter  and  his  long  dissertatioa  at  the 
end  about  the  Fausts.  Excuse  haste.  Of  po- 
litics it  is  not  safe  to  speak,  but  nothing  is 
decided  as  ^et.  * 

''I  am  m  a  very  fierce  humour  at  not 
having  Scott's  Monastery.  You  3ietooSbe~ 
ral  in  quantity,  and  somewhat  cardess  of  the 
quali^,  of  your  missives.  All  the  Quarter^ 
Ues  (tour  in  number)  I  had  had  before  from 
you,  and  two  of  the  Edinburghs ;  but  no 
matter ;  we  shall  have  new  ones  by  and  by. 
No  more  Keats,  I  entreat :  — flay  um  alive ; 
if  some  of  you  don't,  I  must  skin  him  mysdt 
There  is  no  bearing  the  drivelling  idiodsm 
of  the  manikin. 

**I  don't  feel  inclined  to  care  further 
about  '  Don  Juan/    \¥hat  do  you  think  a 
very  pretty  Italian  lady  said  to  me  the  other 
dajr  ?    She  had  read  it  in  the  French,  and 
paid  me  some  compliments,  with  due  oitiw- 
BACKS,  upon  it.    I  answered  that  what  she 
said  was  true,  but  that  I  suspected  it  would 
live  longer  than  Childe  Harold.      ^  Ah  bid 
(said  she)  /  would  rather  have  the  faame  ef 
CIdlde  Harold  for  three  years  than  an  immor-  | 
TAhiTY  of  Don  Juan  I*   The  truth  is  that  i^  tt  j 
TOO  TRUE,  and  the  women  hate  every  thing  I 
which  strips  off*  the  tinsel  of  semiiment ;  and  | 
they  are  right,  as  it  would  rob  them  of  their  ' 
weapons.    I  never  knew  a  woman  who  (fid  • 
not  hate  De  Granmonfs  Memoin  for  the 
same  reason :  even  Lady  Oxford  used  to 
abuse  them. 

"  Rose's  work  >  I  never  recmed.  It  was 
seized  at  Venice.  Such  is  the  fiberaltty  of 
the  Huns,  with  theur  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  that  they  dare  not  let  such  a  vohnse 
as  his  drculate." 


Lrrm  993.       TO  IfR.  MURRAY. 


»19>tl 


*'  The  '  Abbot '  has  just  arrived : 
thanks ;  as  also  for  the  Monastery  ^-^ 
you  sendit!  1 1 


wood  is  too  egotistical,  and  Hobhooae  doot  Ufcs  It,  esesf* 
tha  part  about  Pope,  which  is  troth,  and  v«r7  good.**— JOJ 
s  [Mr.  William  Stewart  Rote's  **l>ttars  tnm  the 
North  of  Italy."] 
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"  The  Abbot  will  have  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  forme,  for  an  ancestor  of  mine 
by  the  mother's  side,  Sir  J.  Gordon  of  Gight, 
the  handsomest  of  lus  day,  died  on  a  scanold 
at  Aberdeen  for  his  loyalty  to  Mary,  of  whom 
he  was  an  imputed  paramour  as  well  as  her 
relation.  I£s  fiite  was  much  commented  on 
in  the  Chronicles  of  the  times.  If  I  mistake 
not,  he  had  something  to  do  with  her  escape 
from  Loch  Leven,  or  with  her  captivity 
there.  1  But  this  you  will  know  better 
than  L 

**  I  recollect  Loch  Leven  as  it  were  but 
yesterday.  I  saw  it  in  my  way  to  Eng^d 
in  1798,  being  then  ten  vears  of  a^.  Mv 
mother,  who  was  as  haughty  as  Lucifer  with 
her  descent  from  the  Stuarts,  and  her  right 
line,  from  the  old  Gordons,  not  the  Seyton 
Gordons,  as  she  disdainfully  termed  the  ducal 
branch,  told  me  the  story,  always  reminding 
rae  how  superior  her  Gordons  were  to  the 
southern  Byrons,  notwithstanding  our  Nor- 
■uin,  and  alwavs  masculine  descent,  which 
has  never  lapsed  into  a  female,  as  my  mother's 
Gordons  had  done  in  her  own  person. 

**  I  have  written  to  you  so  often  lately, 
that  the  brevity  of  this  will  be  welcome. 
•*  Yours,  Ac." 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RaTemu*  8bre  17«.  1890. 

"  Enclosed  is  the  Dedication  of  Marino 
Faliero  to  Goethe.  Query, — is  his  title  Ba^ 
ron  or  not  ?«  I  think  yes.  Let  me  know  your 
opinion,  and  so  forth. 

"P.  8.  —  Let  me  know  what  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  you  have  decided  about  the  two 
prose  letters  and  their  publication. 

**  I  enclose  you  an  Italian  abstract  of  the 
German  translator  of  Manfred's  Appendix, 
in  which  you  will  perceive  quoted  what 
Goethe  says  of  the  whole  body  of  English 
poetry  (and  no/  of  me  in  particular).  On 
this  the  Dedication  is  founded,  as  you  will 
perceive,  though  I  had  thought  of  it  before, 
for  I  look  upon  him  as  a  great  man." 

The  very  singidar  Dedication  transmitted 
with  this  letter  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished, nor,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  ever  reached 
the  hands  of  the  illustrious  German.  It  is 
written  in  the  poet's* most  whimsical  and 
mocking  mood ;  and  the  unmeasured  severity 
poured  out  in  it  upon  the  two  fiivourite  ol>- 
jects  of  his  wrath  and  ridicule  compels  me 


iCSeepofA  Letter  305.] 

*  [Goethe  was  eonobled,  baring  the  Fdm  prefixed  to  hit 
name,  bat  never  recdTed  the  title  of  Baron.] 

*  {A  work  entitled  **  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of 


to  deprive  the  reader  of  some  of  its  most 
amusing  passages. 

•*  DEDICATION  TO  BARON  GOETHE,  &c.ftc.  Ac 

"  Sir,  —  In  the  Ap^dix  to  an  English 
work  lately  translated  mto  German  and  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  a  judgment  of  yours  upon 
English  poetry  is  quoted  as  follows  :  *  lliat 
in  English  poetry,  great  genius,  universal 
power,  a  feelmg  of  profundity,  with  sufficient 
tenderness  and  force,  are  to  be  found  ;  but 
that  altogether  these  do  not  constUuie  poets  f* 

&C.&C. 

"  I  regret  to  see  a  great  man  falling  into 
a  great  mistake.  This  opinion  of  yours  only 
proves  that  the  *  Dictioncay  of  Ten  Thousand 
ttting  EngUshAuthori  ^  has  not  been  translated 
into  German.  You  will  have  read,  in  your 
friend  Schlegel's  version,  the  dialogue  in 
Macbeth  — 

**  *  There  are  len  thousanil 
Macbeth.     Qeese,  TiUahi  ? 
Answer.  Amtkorst  lir.* 

Now,  of  these  'ten  thousand  authors,'  there 
are  actually  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  poets,  all  alive  at  this  moment,  what- 
ever their  works  may  be,  as  their  booksellers 
well  know;  and  amongst  these  there  are 
several  who  possess  a  mr  ^eater  reputation 
than  mine,  although  considerably  less  than 
yours.  It  is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the 
part  of  your  German  translators  that  you  are 
not  aware  of  the  works  of  *  *  *. 
"  There  is  also  another,  named  «  ♦  ♦  *, 
"  I  mention  thesepoets  by  way  of  sample 
to  enliditen  you.  They  form  but  two  bricks 
of  our^bel,  (Windsor  bricks,  by  the  way,) 
but  ma^  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  building. 
**  It  18,  moreover,  asserted  that  '  the  pre- 
dominant character  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  present  English  poetry  is  a  disgust  and 
contempt  for  life.'  But  I  rather  suspect  that 
by  one  single  work  of  prose,  you  yourself, 
have  excited  a  greater  contempt  for  life  than 
all  the  English  volumes  of  poesy  that  ever 
were  written.  Madame  de  Stael  savs,  that 
'  Werther  has  occasioned  more  suicides  than 
the  most  beautiful  woman ;'  and  I  really  be- 
lieve that  he  has  put  more  individuals  out 
of  this  world  than  Napoleon  himself  except 
in  the  way  ofhis  profession.  Perhaps,  Illus- 
trious Sir,  the  acrimonious  judgment  passed 
by  a  celebrated  northern  journal «  upon  you 
in  particular,  and  the  Germans  in  general, 
has  rather  indisposed  you  towards  English 


Liring  Authora  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,**  and  de- 
dicated to  the  Prince  Regent,  appeared  in  1S16.] 

«  [See  an  article  on  GoeUie**  **  Aos  Metaien  Leben,**  Ae. 
in  the  Bdinlmrgh  Rer.  toL  zxri.  and  xrrtL} 
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poetry  as  well  as  criticism.  But  you  must 
not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom 
good-natured  fellows,  considering  their  two 
professions,  —  taking  up  the  law  in  court, 
and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.  No  one  can 
more  lament  their  hasty  and  unfair  judgment, 
in  your  particular,  than  I  do  ;  and  I  so  ex- 
pressed myself  to  your  friend  Schlegel,  in 
1816,  at  Coppet. 

''In  behalf  of  my  'ten  thousand*  living 
brethren,  and  of  myself,  I  have  thus  far 
taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed  with 
regard  to  *  English  poetry '  in  general,  and 
which  merited  notice,  because  it  was  tours. 

**  My  principal  object  in  addressing  you 
was  to  testify  my  sincere  respect  and  a(uni- 
ration  of  a  man,  who,  for  halt  a  century,  has 
led  the  literature  of  a  great  nation,  and  will 
go  down  to  posterity  as  the  first  literary 
character  of  his  age. 

"  You  have  been  fortunate.  Sir,  not  only 
in  the  writings  which  have  illustrated  your 
name,  but  in  the  name  itself,  as  being  suffi- 
ciently musical  for  the  articulation  of  pos- 
terity. In  this  you  have  the  advantage  of 
some  of  your  countrymen,  whose  names 
would  perhaps  be  immortal  also  —  if  any 
body  could  pronounce  them. 

'*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  by  this 
apparent  tone  of  levity,  that  lam  wanting  in 
intentional  respect  towards  you  ;  but  this 
will  be  a  mistake  :  I  am  always  flippant  in 
prose.  Considering  you,  as  I  really  and 
warmly  do,  in  common  with  all  your  own, 
and  with  most  other  nations,  to  be  b^  far 
the  first  literary  character  which  has  existed 
in  Europe  since  the  death  of  Voltaire,  I 
felt,  and  feel,  desirous  to  inscribe  to  you  the 
following  work,  —  not  sls  being  either  a  tra^ 
gedy  or  a  poem,  (for  I  cannot  pronounce 
upon  its  pretensions  to  be  either  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  or  neither,)  but  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  and  admiration  from  a  foreigner  to 
the  man  who  has  been  hailed  in  Germany 

*THB  GREAT  GOETHE.' 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
**  With  the  truest  respect, 
**  Your  most  obedient  and 
"  Very  humble  servant, 
"  Byron. 

**  Ravemia,  8bre  14P,  1890. 

**  P.  S.  -^  I  perceive  that  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  in  Italy,  there  is  a  great  struggle 
about  what  they  call '  Clauical  *  and  '  Roman- 
tic,*—  terms  which  were  not  subjects  of 
classification  in  England,  at  least  when  I 


1  [I  had  mistaken  the  name  of  the  lady  he  inquired 
after,  and  reported  herto  him  as  dead.  But«  on  the  receipt 
of  the  abore  letter,  I  discoyered  that  his  correspondent 
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left  it  four  or  five  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
English  scribblers,  it  is  true,  abused  Pope 
and  Swift,  but  the  reason  was  that  tfa^ 
themselves  did  not  know  how  to  write  either 
prose  or  verse ;  but  nobody  thouA^t  them 
worth  making  a  sect  of.  Perhaps  uiere  may 
be  something  of  the  kind  sprung  up  lately, 
but  I  have  not  heard  much  about  it,  and  it 
would  be  such  bad  taste  that  I  shall  be  voy 
sorry  to  believe  it." 


CHAPTER  XL. 
1820. 
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LnTBR394. 


TO  MR.  MOORB. 


**  Rarenna,  October  17.  ICMu 
"  You  owe  me  two  letters — pay  them.  1 
want  to  know  what  you  are  about.  The 
summer  is  over,  and  you  will  be  back  to 
Paris.  Apropos  of  Paris,  it  was  not  Sophia 
Gail,  but  Sophia  Gay — the  English  word 
Gay  —  who  was  my  correspondent.*  Can 
you  tell  who  she  is,  as  you  did  of  the  de- 
funct ♦  *  ? 

**  Have  you  gone  on  with  your  poem  ?  I 
have  received  the  French  of  mine.  Only 
think  of  being  traduced  into  a  foreign  lan- 
guage in  such  an  abominable  travesty  1  It  is 
useless  to  rail,  but  one  can*t  help  it. 

"  Have  you  got  my  Memoir  copied  ?  I 
have  b^un  a  continuation.  ShaU  I  send  it 
you,  as  far  as  it  is  gone  ? 

"  I  can't  say  any  thing  to  vou  about  Iti^, 
for  the  Government  here  look  upon  me  with 
a  suspicious  eye,  as  I  am  weu  infonned. 
Pretty  fellows !  —  as  if  I,  a  solitary  strai^^, 
could  do  any  mischief.  It  is  because  I  am 
fond  of  rifle  and  pistol  shooting,  I  be&eve ; 
for  they  took  the  alarm  at  the  quantity  of 
cartridges  I  consumed, — the  wiseacres  I 


was  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  mother  of  the 
poeteM  and  beauty,  BiademoiseUe  Ddphioe  Gay.] 
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ANSWER  TO  BLACKWOOD. 
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**  You  don't  deserve  a  long  letter  —  nor  a 
letter  at  all  —  for  your  silence.  You  have 
got  a  new  Bourbon  i,  it  seems,  whom  they 
have  christened  '  Dieu-donn^ ;  *  —  perhaps 
the  honour  of  the  present  may  be  disputed. 

Did  you  write  the  good  lines  on ,  the 

Laker? 

**  The  Queen  has  made  a  pretty  theme  for 
the  journals.  Was  there  ever  such  evidence 
published  ?  Why  it  is  worse  than  '  Little's 
Poems  *  or  *  Don  Juan.  *  If  you  don't  write 
soon,  I  will  *  make  you  a  speech.' 

"  Yours,  Ac." 

Lnm  896.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

<*  RaTenna,  8bre  SfiO,  isao. 

**  Pray  forward  the  enclosed  to  Lady 
Byron.    It  is  on  business. 

"  In  thanking  you  for  the  Abbot,  I  made 
four  grand  mistakes.  Sir  John  Gordon  was 
not  of  CKght,  but  of  Boeagicht,  and  a  son  of 
Huntley's.  He  suffered  not  for  his  loyalty, 
but  in  an  insurrection.  He  had  nothmg  to 
do  with  Loch  Leven,  having  been  dead  some 
time  at  the  period  of  the  Queen's  confine- 
ment :  and,  fourthly,  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
was  the  Queen's  paramour  or  no,  for  Robert- 
son does  not  allude  to  this,  though  Waller 
Scott  doeSf  in  the  list  he  eives  of  her  admirers 
(as  imfiNTtunate)  at  the  dose  of '  The  Abbot. ' 

**  I  must  have  made  all  these  mistakes  in 
recollecting  my  mother's  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, although  she  was  more  accurate  than  I 
am,  beinff  precise  upon  points  of  genealogy, 
Uke  all  the  aristocratical  Scotch.  She  had 
a  long  list  of  ancestors,  like  Sir  Lucius 
O'Tr^er's,  most  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in 
the  old  Scotch  Chronicles,  Spalding,  &c.  in 
arms  and  doine  mischief.  I  remember  well 
passing  Loch  Leven,  as  well  as  the  Queen's 
r  erry  :  we  were  on  our  way  to  England  in 
1798.  Yours. 

**  You  had  better  not  publish  Blackwood 
and  the  Roberts'  prose,  except  what  r^ards 
Pope  ;  — you  have  let  the  time  slip  by." 

1  [TheDokeofBourdeuix,  bom  the  29Ui  of  September 
ISiO.] 

t  [It  has  since  been  introduced  into  the  complete 
edition  of  Lord  BjTon*s  Works  (see  p.  800.).  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  Qaarterly  Reriewers  as  **  one  of  the 
Anest  specimens  of  English  prose  produced  in  this  or 
in  maj  preceding  time."] 

s  While  these  slieeU  are  passing  through  the  press,  a 
printed  statement  has  been  transmitted  to  me  by  LadyNoel 
Byron,  which  the  reader  will  find  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix (First  Edit.) 

*  Mr.  Galignani  had  applied  to  Lord  Byron  with  the 
rtew  of  procuring  from  him  such  legal  ri|^t  orer  those 
works  of  his  Lordship  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  the 
sole  publisher  in  France,  as  would  enable  him  to  prerent 
others,  in  ftiture,  firom  usurping  the  same  pririlege. 

•  [IB  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  The  Inrarialil*  Principles 


The  Pamphlet  in  answer  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  here  mentioned,  was  occasioned 
by  an  article  in  that  work,  entitled  "  Remarks 
on  Don  Juan, "  and  though  put  to  press  by 
Mr.  Murray,  was  never  publisheo.  The 
writer  in  the  Magazine  having,  in  reference 
to  certain  passages  in  Don  Juan,  taken  occa* 
sion  to  pass  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
author's  matrimonial  conduct.  Lord  Byron, 
in  his  reply,  enters  at  some  length  into  that 
painful  subject;  and  his  defence, «  —  if  de- 
fence it  can  be  called,  where  there  has  never 
yet  been  any  definite  chaige  s  —  will  be  pe- 
rused with  strong  interest. 

LBrrsB  896.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"RaTenna,9bre4.1890. 

**  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Oalignani  the 
enclosed  letters,  duplicates  and  receipts, 
which  will  explain  themselves. «  As  the 
poems  are  your  property  by  purchase,  right, 
and  justice,  all  matters  of  pub&cation^  &c.  &c 
are  for  you  to  decide  vjnm,  I  know  not  how 
&r  my  compliance  with  Mr.  Galignani's  re- 
quest might  be  legal,  and  I  doubt  that  it 
would  not  be  honest.  In  case  you  choose  to 
arrange  with  him,  I  enclose  the  permits  to 
vou,  and  in  so  doing  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
business  altogether.  I  sign  them  merely  to 
enable  you  to  exert  the  power  you  justly 
possess  more  properly.  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  farther,  except,  in  my  answer 
to  Mr.  Galignani,  to  state  that  the  letters, 
&c,  &c.  are  sent  to  you,  and  the  causes 
thereof. 

"  If  you  can  check  these  foreign  pirates, 
do ;  if  not,  put  the  i)ermis8ive  papers  in  the 
fire.  I  can  have  no  view  nor  object  whatever, 
but  to  secure  to  you  your  property. 

**  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.S.  —  I  have  read  part  of  the  Quarterly 
just  arrived :  Mr.  Bowles  shall  be  answered ; 
— he  is  not  mate  correct  in  his  statement 
about  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers. ^    They  support  Pope,   I  see,  in  the 
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of  Poetry,**  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell,  occasioiMd  by 
his  masterly  rindication  of  Pope  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Specimens  of  British  Poets.  —  **  It  is  with  pain  we  have 
so  long  witnessed  the  attacks  on  the  moral  and  poetical 
character  of  this  great  poet  by  the  last  two  of  his 
editors.  Warton,  who  first  entered  the  list,  though  not 
unwilling  to  wound,  exhibits  occasionally  some  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  ancient  chivalry ;  but  his  successor,  tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  possessef  the  contest  d  FotUrance^  with 
the  appearance,  though  not  with  the  reality,  of  per- 
sonal hostility.  It  had  been  more  honourable  in  this 
genUeman,  with  his  known  prejudices  against  this  class 
of  poetry,  in  which  Pope  will  always  remain  unrivalled, 
to  have  declined  the  oiBce  of  editor,  than  to  attempt  to 
spread  among  new  generations  of  readers  th*  most  unfa- 
vourable and  the  most  unjust  impressions  of  the  Poet  and 
of  the  Man.'*— QiMMt.  Bev.  vol.  xzlU.  p.  407.] 
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Quarterly;  let  them  continue  to  do  bo  :  it 
is  a  sin,  and  a  shame,  and  a  damnation  to  think 
that  Pope  !  I  should  require  it  —  but  he  does. 
Those  nuserable  mountebanks  of  the  day,  the 
poets,  diss;race  themselves  and  deny  Chxl  in 
running  down  Pope,  the  most  JiniUlets  of 
poets,  and  almost  of  men.  * 


L«TTBt897. 


TO  MH.  MOOBB. 


"  B«?ama,  Norember  6. 1890. 

**  Thanks  for  your  letter,  which  hath  come 
somewhat  costively ;  but  better  late  than 
never.  Of  it  anon.  Mr.  Galignani,  of  the 
Press,  hath,  it  seems,  been  sup-planted  and 
sub-pirated  by  another  Parisian  publisher, 
who  has  audaciously  printed  an  edition  of 
L.  B.  's  works,  at  the  ultra-liberal  price  of 
ten  francs  and  (as  Cblignani  piteously  ob- 
serves) eight  francs  only  for  booksellers! 
'  horresco  referens.'  Think  of  a  man's  whole 
works  producing  so  little  I 

"  Oalignani  sends  me,  post  haste,  a  per- 
mission for  km,  from  me,  to  publish,  &c.  &c. 
which  permii  I  have  signed  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Murray  of  Albemarle  Street.  Will  you  ex- 
plain to  G.  that  I  have  no  ri^t  to  dispose  of 
Murray's  works  without  ms  leave  ?  and 
therefore  I  must  refer  him  to  M.  to  get  the 
permit  out  of  his  claws  —  no  easy  matter,  I 
suspect.  I  have  written  to  G.  to  say  as 
much  ;  but  a  word  of  mouth  from  a  '  great 
brother  author '  would  convince  him  that  I 
could  not  honestly  have  complied  with  his 
wish,  though  I  might  legally.  What  I  could 
do  I  have  done,  viz.  signed  the  warrant  and 
sent  it  to  Murray.  Let  the  dogs  divide  the 
carcass,  if  it  is  killed  to  their  liking. 

**  I  am  glad  of  your  epigram.  It  is  odd 
that  we  should  both  let  our  wits  run  away 
with  our  sentiments  ;  for  I  am  sure  that  we 
are  both  Queen's  men  at  bottom.  But  there 
is  no  resisting  a  clinch — it  is  so  clever! 
Apropos  of  that — ^we  have  a  '  diphthong '  also 
in  this  part  of  the  world —  not  a  Greek,  but 
a  Spamth  one  —  do  you  understand  me  ?  — 
which  is  about  to  blow  up  the  whole  alpha- 
bet. It  was  first  pronounced  at  Naples,  and  is 
spreading  ;  but  we  are  nearer  the  barbarians, 
who  are  in  great  force  on  the  Po,  and  will 
pass  it,  with  Uie  first  legitimate  pretext. 

"  There  will  be  the  devil  to  jwv,  and  there 
is  no  saying  who  will  or  who  will  not  be  set 
down  in  Im  bilL  If  *  honour  should  come 
unlooked  for '  to  any  6f  your  acquaintance, 
make  a  Melody  of  it,  that  his  ghost,  like  poor 
Yorick's,  may  have  the  satis&ction  of  being 
plaintively  pitied — or  still  more  nobly  com- 
memorated, like '  Oh  breathe  not  his  name. ' 
In  case  you  should  not  think  him  worth  it, 
here  is  a  Chant  for  you  instead  — 
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*«  Wheom  man  haCh  no  freedom  to  Ight  for  Mhoae, 
Let  him  combat  for  tint  of  hit  aelghboan; 
Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  or  Roae^ 
And  get  knodi'd  on  the  head  for  his  laboors. 

**  To  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  cfairalroiu  plan. 
And  Is  alwajrs  as  nobly  reqoHed ; 
Then  battle  for  freedom  whererer  yon  can. 
And,  if  not  shot  or  hang>d.  70B*11  gat  knightad. 


"  So  you  have  gotten  the  letter  of  *  Epi-  ; 
grams ' — I  am  glfui  oi  iu  You  wiD  not  be 
so,  for  I  shall  send  you  more.  Here  is  one 
I  wrote  for  the  endorsement  of '  the  Deed  of 
S^>aration '  in  1816 ;  but  the  lawyers  objected 
to  it,  as  superfluous.  It  was  written  as  we 
were  getting  up  the  signing  and  sealii^.  *  • 
has  the  original 

**■  Endorsement  to  the  Deed  ff  Sepwra&m,  m 
the  JprU<^  IS16. 

**  A  year  ago  yon  swore,  food  she  I 
*  To  love,  to  hooonr,*  and  so  forth : 
Such  was  the  row  yon  pledged  to  me. 
And  here's  exactly  what  *tis  wortfi. 

**  For  the  anniversary  of  Januafy  2. 1821,  ^ 
I  have  a  small  gratefiu  anticipation,  wloch, 
in  case  of  accident,  I  add — 

"  To  Penelope,  January  2. 1821. 

'*  This  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 
The  worst  for  me  and  you :  ~ 
'TIs  Jnst «»  yean  since  we  were  oar, 
Aod>W  shioe  we  were  two* 

**  Pray  excuse  all  this  nonsense ;  for  I 
must  talk  nonsense  just  now,  for  fear  of  wan- 
dering to  more  serious  topics,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  is  not  safe  by  a  foreign 
post. 

**  I  told  you  in  my  last,  that  I  had  been 
going  on  with  the  *  Memoirs, '  and  have  got 
as  mr  as  twelve  more  sheets.  But  I  suspect 
they  will  be  interrupted.  In  that  case  I  wS 
send  them  on  by  post,  though  I  feel  remorse 
at  making  a  Mead  pay  so  much  for  postage, 
for  we  can't  firank  here  beyond  the  frontier. 

"  I  shall  be  ^ad  to  hear  of  the  event  of 
the  Queen's  concern.  As  to  the  ultimate 
effect,  the  most  inevitable  one  to  too  and 
me  (if  they  and  we  live  so  long)  will  be  thai 


the  Miss  Moores  and  Miss  Bvrons  win  pro- 
sent  us  with  a  ereat  variety  of  grandduktren 
by  different  fevers. 

"  Pra^,  where  did  jou  get  hold  oTGoetbe's 
Florentme  husband-kilting  story?  Upon  sudi 
matters,  in  general,  I  may  say,  with  Bean 
CUncher,  in  reply  to  Errand's  wife — 

'"Oh  the  villain, he  hath  murdered  ny 
poor  Timothy! 
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^*CBncktr.  Damn  your  Timothy!  —  I 
tdl  you,  woman,  your  husband  has  murdered 
me  —  he  has  carried  away  my  fine  jubilee 
clothes.** 

"  So  Bowles  has  been  telling  a  story,  too 
(*t  is  in  the  Quarterly),  about  the  woods  of 
*  Bladeira,'  and  so  forth.  I  shall  be  at  Bowles 
again,  if  he  is  not  quiet.  He  mis-states,  or 
mistakes,  in  a  point  or  two.  The  paper  is 
finished,  and  so  is  the  letter. 

"  Yours,  &cr 


Lnm  a98.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  9bre  ^,  18S0. 

**  The  talent  you  ^prove  of  is  an  amiable 
one,  and  might  prove  a  'national  service,' 
but  unfortunately  I  must  be  angry  with  a 
man  before  I  draw  his  real  portrait ;  and  I 
can't  deal  in  ^generals!  so  that  I  trust  never 
to  have  provocation  enough  to  make  a  Gal^ 
lery.  if*  the  person'  had  not  by  many  little 
dirty  sneaking  traits  provoked  it,  I  should 
have  been  silent,  though  I  had  observed  him. 
Here  follows  an  alteration :  put — 

••  DerU  with  nuA  delight  in  damning, 
TlMt  if  at  Uie  resurrection 
Unto  htm  the  free  election 
Of  his  future  could  be  giren, 
*Twould  be  rather  Hell  than  Hearen ; 

that  is  to  say,  if  these  two  new  lines  do  not 
too  much  lengthen  out  and  weaken  the  ami- 
abilitv  of  the  <»iginal  thought  and  expression. 
You  have  a  discretionary  power  about  show- 
ing. I  should  think  that  Croker  would  not 
disrelish  a  sig^t  of  these  light  little  humorous 
thinffs,  and  may  be  indulged  now  and  then. 

••Why,  I  do  like  one  or  two  vices,  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  can  back  a  horse  and  fire  a  pis- 
tol •  without  thinking  or  blinking '  like  Mtyor 
Stnreeon ;  I  have  fed  at  times  for  two  months 
tc^eUier  on  sheer  biscuit  and  water  (without 
metaphor) ;  I  can  get  over  seventy  or  ei^ty 
miles  a  OEiy  riding  post,  and  twim  five  at  a 
str^ch,  as  at  Venice,  in  1818,  or  at  least  I 
could  do^  and  have  done  it  once. 

**  I  know  Henry  Blatthews  ^ :  he  is  the 
image,  to  the  very  voice,  of  his  brother 
Charles,  only  darker — his  laugh  his  in  par- 
ticular.   The  first  time  I  ever  met  him  was 

1  [See  Farquhar'i  **  Constant  Couple,  or  a  Trip  to  the 
JubUee,'*actir.sc.l.] 

>  [Hemy  Matthews  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards 
became  a  fellow  of  Khig's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1817 
he  left  England  on  account  of  111  health,  and  on  his  return 
in  1819  published  his  well-known  **  Diary  of  an  luTalid." 
In  ISai  he  was  appointed  Advocate  Fiscal  of  Ceylon,  and 
In  1837  was  promoted  to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Courtof  Judicature  in  that  island  \  where  he  died.  May  20. 
189B,  in  hit  thirty-eighth  year.} 


in  Scrope  Dawes's  rooms  after  his  brother's 
death,  and  I  nearly  dropped,  thinking  that  it 
was  his  ghost.  I  have  also  dined  with  him 
in  his  rooms  at  King's  CoU^e.  Hobhouse 
once  purposed  a  similar  Memoir ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  letters  of  Charles's  corre- 
s()ondence  with  me  (which  are  at  Whitton 
with  my  other  papers)  would  hardly  do  for 
the  public :  for  our  lives  were  not  over  strict, 
and  our  letters  somewhat  lax  upon  most 
subjects.  3 

•'  Last  week  I  sent  you  a  correspondence 
with  Oalignani,  and  some  documents  on  your 
property.  You  have  now,  I  think,  an  op- 
portunity o£ checking,  or  at  least  Umiihig,  those 
French  repubiicaUons,  You  may  let  all  your 
authors  publish  what  they  please  agmmt  me 
and  nme,  A  publisher  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  responsible  for  all  the  works  that  issue 
fix>m  his  printer's. 

••The  'White  Lady  of  Avenel'  is  not  quite 
so  good  as  a  re<d  toell  autheniicaled  (*  Donna 
Bianca')  White  Lady  of  Colalto,  or  spectre 
in  the  Marca  Trivigiana,  who  has  been  re- 
peatedly seen.  There  is  a  man  (a  hunts- 
man) now  alive  who  saw  her  also.  Hoppner 
could  tell  you  all  about  her,  and  so  can  Kose 
perhaps.  I  mvself  have  no  douU  of  the  fact, 
historical  and  spectraL-^  She  always  ap- 
peared on  particular  occasions,  before  the 
deaths  of  tne  fiunily,  &c.  &c.  I  heard  Ma^ 
dame  Benzoni  say,  that  she  knew  a  gentle- 
man who  had  seen  her  cross  his  room  at 
Colalto  Castle.  Hoppner  saw  and  spoke 
with  the  huntsman  who  met  her  at  the  chase, 
and  never  hunted  afterwards.     She  was  a 

a  attendant,  who,  one  day  dressing  the 
of  a  Countess  Colalto,  was  seen  by  her 
mistress  to  smile  upon  her  husband  in  the 
glass.  The  Countess  had  her  shut  up  in  the 
wall  of  the  castle,  like  Constance  de  Be- 
verley. Ever  after,  she  haunted  them  and 
all  the  Colaltos.  She  is  described  as  very 
beautiful  and  fair.    It  is  well  authenticated." 


LBrm  399.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Rarenna,  9bre  IV>,  1890. 

••  The  death  of  Waited  is  a  shock  to  the 
— teeth,  as  well  as  to  the  feelings  of  aU  who 


s  Here  follow  some  details  respecting  his  Mend  Charles 
Skinner  Matthews,  which  hare  already  been  ghren  in  this 
work.    [See  on/i,  p.  60.]  ^ 

*  The  ghost-story,  in  which  he  here  professes  such 
serious  belief,  fbrms  the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
beautUUl  Italian  sketches.  See  '*  Ital^r  p.  48.  edit.  1880. 

s  [The  i^hionable  dentist  of  Old  Burlington  Street. 
"  Went,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "  to  Walte's.  Teeth  all  right 
and  white ;  but  he  says  that  I  grind  them  in  my  sleep,  and 
chip  the  edges.**— JowTMi;  1814.] 
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knew  him.  Good  Ckxl,  he  and  Blake  ^  both 
gone !  I  left  them  both  in  the  most  robust 
heidth,  and  little  thought  of  the  national  loss 
in  so  short  a  time  as  five  years.  They  were 
both  as  much  superior  to  Wellington  in  ra- 
tional greatness,  as  he  who  preserves  the 
hair  and  the  teeth  is  preferable  to  the '  bloody 
blustering  warrior'  who  ^ains  a  name  by 
breaking  heads  and  knockm^  out  grinders. 
Who  succeeds  him  ?  Where  is  tooth-powder 
mild  and  yet  efficacious  —  where  is  tincture 
—  where  are  clearing  roots  and  bruthet  now 
to  be  obtained  ?  Pray  obtain  what  inform- 
ation you  can  upon  these  *  TWculan  ques- 
tions.' My  jaws  ache  to  think  on't.  Poor 
fellows  I  I  anticipated  seeing  both  again  ; 
and  yet  they  are  gone  to  that  place  where 
both  teeth  and  hair  last  longer  than  they  do 
in  this  life.  I  have  seen  a  thousand  graves 
opened,  and  always  perceived,  that  whatever 
was  gone,  the  teeth  and  hair  remained  with 
those  who  had  died  with  them.  Is  not  this 
odd  ?  They  ffo  the  very  first  things  in  ifouth, 
and  yet  last  ue  longest  in  the  dust,  if  people 
will  but  die  to  preserve  them !  It  is  a  queer 
Ufe,  and  a  queer  death,  that  of  mortals. 

*"  I  knew  that  Waite  had  married,  but  little 
thought  that  the  other  decease  was  so  soon 
to  overtake  him.  Then  he  was  such  a  de- 
Ikht,  such  a  coxcomb,  such  a  jewel  of  a  man ! 
^ere  is  a  tailor  at  Bologna  so  like  himi  and 
also  at  the  top  of  his  profession.  Do  not 
neglect  this  commission.  Who  or  what  can 
replace  him  ?    What  says  the  public  ? 

"  I  remand  you  the  Rrefiuje.  DofCt  forget 
that  the  Italian  extract  firom  the  Chronicle 
must  he  trantlated.  With  regard  to  what 
you  sav  of  retouching  the  Juans  and  the 
Hints,  It  is  all  very  well ;  but  I  c8iXi\  furbish, 
I  am  like  the  tiger  (in  poesy),  if  I  miss  the 
first  spring,  I  go  growling  back  to  my  jungle. 
There  is  no  second  ;  I  can't  correct ;  1  can't, 
and  I  won't.  Nobody  ever  succeeds  in  it, 
great  or  small.  Tasso  remade  the  whole  of 
his  Jerusalem ;  but  who  ever  reads  that  ver- 
sion ?  all  the  world  goes  to  the  first.  Pope 
added  to  '  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  but  (Hd 
not  reduce  it.  You  must  take  my  thincs  as 
they  happen  to  be.  If  they  are  not  likdy  to 
suit,  reduce  their  estimate  accordingly.  I 
would  rather  give  them  away  than  hack  and 
hew  them.     I  don't  say  that  you  are  not 


1  C*  Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  lire  beside  a  Lake, 
And  keep  your  busby  locks  a  year  from  Blake. 

**  As  fiunoos  a  tonsor  as  Llclnus  himself,  and  better  paid, 
and  may,  like  him,  be  one  day  a  senator,  baring  a  better 
qualification  than  one  half  of  the  heads  he  crops,  riz.  — 
independence."  —  If  Ms  Jircm  Horace*  See  Works, 
p.  446.] 

>  [The  epithet  omitted  here  is  *•  dirig  blackguard,"} 


0 


ri^t :  I  merely  repeat  that  I  cannot  better 
theuL  I  must  'either  make  a  spoon,  or 
spoil  a  horn ;'  and  there's  an  end. 

**  Yours. 

"  P.  S.  —  Of  the  praises  of  that  little  *•  ♦ 
Keats  ^,  I  shall  observe  as  Johnson  did  when 
Sheridan  the  actor  got  a  pertsion :  *  What ! 
has  he  eot  a  pension  ?  Then  it  is  time  that 
I  should  give  up  mine!*^  Nobody  could  be 
prouder  of  the  praise  of  the  Edinburgh  than 
1  was,  or  more  alive  to  their  censure,  as  I 
showed  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers. At  present  all  the  men  they  hare 
ever  praised  are  degraded  by  that  insane  ar- 
ticle. Why  don't  thev  review  and  praise 
*  Solomon's  Guide  to  Health  V  it  is  better 
sense  and  as  much  poetry  as  Johnny  Reals. 

"Bowles  must  be  bowled  down.  Tis  a 
sad  match  at  cricket,  if  he  can  get  anj 
notches  at  Pope's  expense.  If  he  once  get 
into  '  Lord^s  ground,'  (to  continue  the  pun, 
because  it  is  foolish,)  I  think  I  could  beat 
him  in  one  innings.  You  did  not  know, 
perhaps,  that  I  was  once  (not  met4^jhoricai^, 
but  really)  a  good  cricketer,  particularly  m 
baitings  and  I  played  in  the  Harrow  match 
against  the  Etonians  in  1805,  gaining  more 
notches  (as  one  of  our  chosen  eleven)  than  , 
any,  excq)t  Lord  Ipswich  and  Brookman,  on 
our  side.** 

Lbttbb  400.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«•  Rarenna,  9bre  f3P,  lOQ. 
*;The  'Hints,'  Hobhouse  sa^  will  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  slashing  to  suit  the  times, 
which  will  be  a  work  of  time,  for  I  doa\ 
feel  at  all  laborious  just  now.  Whatever 
effect  they  are  to  have  would  perhaps  be 
greater  in  a  separate  form,  and  they  also 
must  have  my  name  to  them.    Now  if  yoa 

Sublish  them  in  the  same  volume  with  Doq 
uan,  they  identify  Don  Juan  as  mme,wlikh 
I  don't  think  worth  a  Chancery  suit  about 
my  daughter's  guardianship,  as  m  your  pre- 
sent code  afisicetious  poem  is  suffideot  to 
take  away  a  man's  rights  over  his  fiunily. 

'*  Of  the  state  of  things  here  it  would  be 
difficult  and  not  very  prudent  to  speak  at 
large,  the  Huns  opening  all  letters.  I  woo- 
der  if  they  can  read  them  when  they  have 
opened  them ;  if  so,  they  may  see,  in  my 


*  ["  Johnson,  who  thought  slightinglf  of 
art,  npon  hearing  that  he  was  also  pensiooed,  exdaiBcd, 
*  What  1  hare  they  giren  kirn  a  pension  ?  Theo  k  Is  tbae 
for  me  to  give  up  mine  I*  Whether  diis  proceeded  ttwm 
a  momentary  indignation,  as  if  it  were  an  afBroot  to  Us 
exalted  merit  that  a  player  should  be  rewarded  ia  ttt 
same  manner  with  him,  or  was  the  sodden  eAet  of  a  ft 
of  peerishness,  it  was  unlockUy  said,  and.  indeed,  caonC 
be  justified."— AwwdTs  Jokmsom^  toL  ii.  p.lS7.  •d.l«&] 
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MOSI*  LEGIBLE  HAND,  THAT  I  THINK  THEM 
DAMNED  SCOUNDRELS  AND  BARBARIANS,  and 

THEIR  EMPEROR  a  FOOL,  and  theuiselves 
more  fools  than  he ;  all  which  they  may  send 
to  Vienna  for  any  thing  I  care.  They  have 
got  themselves  masters  of  the  Papal  police, 
and  are  bullying  away;  but  some  day  or 
other  they  will  pay  for  all :  it  may  not  be 
very  soon,  because  these  unhappy  Italians 
have  no  consistency  among  themsdves ;  but 
I  suppose  that  Providence  will  get  tired  of 
them  at  last,    ♦    ♦ 

**  Yours,  &c^ 


LBmB401.         TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  RareiiDa,  Dec  9. 1890. 

"  Besides  this  letter,  you  will  receive  three 
pockets,  containing,  in  all,  18  more  sheets  of 
Memoranda,  which,  I  fear,  will  cost  you  more 
in  postage  than  they  will  ever  produce  by 
being  printed  in  the  next  century.  Instead 
of  waiting  so  long,  if  you  could  make  any 
thing  of  them  now  in  the  way  of  reversion^ 
(that  is,  after  my  death,)  I  should  be  very 
glad, — as,  with  all  due  regard  to  your  pro- 
seny,  I  prefer  you  to  your  grandchildren. 
Woidd  not  Longman  or  Murray  advance 
you  a  certain  sum  now,  pledging  themselves 
not  to  have  them  published  till  after  my  de- 
cease, think  you  ?  —  and  what  say  you  ? 

"  Over  these  latter  sheets  I  would  leave 
you  a  disCTetionary  power  > ;  because  they 
contain,  perhaps,  a  thing  or  two  which  is 
too  sincere  for  the  public.  If  1  consent  to 
your  disposing  of  their  reversion  now,  where 
would  be  the  harm  ?  Tastes  may  change. 
I  would,  in  your  case,  make  my  essay  to 
dispose  of  them,  not  publish,  now ;  and  if 
you  (as,  is  most  likely)  survive  me,  add 
what  ^iiu  please  from  your  own  knowledge ; 
and,  abov^  ail,  eontradict  any  thing,  if  I  have 
mtt-6tated ;  for  my  first  object  is  the  truth, 
even  at  my  own  expense. 

"  I  have  some  Knowledge  of  your  coun- 
tryman Muley  Moloch  «,  tne  lecturer.  He 
wrote  to  me  several  letters  upon  Christi- 
anity, to  convert  me :  and,  if  I  had  not  been 
a  Christian  ahready,  I  should  probably  have 
been  now,  in  consequence.    I  thou^t  there 


1  The  power  here  meant  it  that  of  omitting  passages 
that  might  be  thought  objectionaUe.  He  afterwards  gave 
me  this,  as  well  as  every  other  right,  otot  the  whole  of 
the  manuscript. 

s  [See  on^.  p.  438.3 

s  He  here  alludes  to  ahmnoroos  artide,  of  which  I  had 
told  Um,  in  BhKkwood*s  Magazine,  where  the  poets  of 
the  day  were  all  grouped  together  in  a  Tarietj  of 
&otastic  shapes,  with  '*  Lord  Bjrron  and  little  Moore 
laughing  behind,  as  if  they  would  split,**  at  the  rest  of 
the  ftatemltj. 


was  something  of  wild  talent  in  him,  mixed 
with  a  due  leaven  of  absurdity,  —  as  there 
must  be  in  all  talent,  let  loose  upon  the  world, 
without  a  martingale. 

"  The  ministers  seem  still  to  persecute  the 
Queen  ♦  ♦  •  •  but  they  won't  go  out,  the 
sons  of  b— es.  Damn  Keform — I  want  a 
place  —  what  say  you  ?  You  must  applaud 
the  honesty  of  the  declaration,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  the  intention. 

*'  I  have  quantities  of  paper  in  England, 
original  and  translated — tragedy,  &c  &c. 
ana  am  now  copying  out  a  fifUi  canto  of 
Don  Juan,  149  stanzas.  So  that  there  will 
be  near  three  thin  Albemarle,  or  two  tinck  vo- 
lumes of  all  sorts  of  my  Muses.  I  mean  to 
plunge  thick,  too,  into  the  contest  upon 
Pope,  and  to  lay  s^ut  me  like  a  dragon  dll 
I  msJce  manure  of  Bowles  for  the  top  of 
Parnassus. 

^  These  rogues  are  ri^t  —  we  do  laugh  at 
fotha-i — eh  ?  —  don't  we  ?  s  You  shafi  see 
— you  shall  see  what  things  I'll  say,  an'  it 
pleases  Providence  to  leave  us  leisure.  But 
m  these  parts  they  are  all  going  to  war ;  and 
there  is  to  be  iibmy,  and  a  row,  and  a  con- 
stitution— when  they  can  get  them.  But  I 
won't  talk  politics  —  it  is  low.  Let  us  talk 
of  the  Queen,  and  her  bath,  and  her  bottle — 
that's  the  only  motley  nowadays. 

^  If  there  are  any  acquaintances  of  mine, 
salute  them.  The  priests  here  are  trying  to 
persecute  me, — but  no  matter. 

"Yours,  Ac." 

LBTTBB409.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**RaTenna,Dec.9,18aO. 

*•  I  open  my  letter  to  tell  you  a  feet », 
which  will  show  the  state  of  this  country 
better  than  I  can.  The  commandant  of  the 
troops  is  now  lying  dead  in  my  house.  He 
was  shot  at  a  little  past  eight  o'clock,  about 
two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I  was 
putting  on  my  great-coat  to  visit  Madame  la 
Contessa  6.  when  I  heard  the  shot.  On 
coming  into  the  hall,  I  found  all  my  servants 
on  the  balcony,  exclaiming  that  a  man  was 
murdered.  I  immediately  ran  down,  calling 
on  Tita  (the  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me. 
The  rest  wanted  to  hinder  us  from  going. 


>  [**  The  other  erening  ('twas  on  Friday  last)-^ 

This  is  a  fiu:t,  and  no  poetic  (kble— 

Just  as  my  great  coat  was  about  me  cast. 

My  hat  and  glores  stiU  tying  on  the  table, 
1  hMrd  a  shot — 'twas  eight  o'clock  scarce  past — 

And  running  out  as  (kst  as  1  was  able, 
1  found  the  military  commandant 
Stretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant'* 

J>(m  JiMm,  c  ¥.  St.  83.] 
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as  it  is  the  custom  for  every  body  here, 
it  seems,  to  nm  away  from  '  the  stricken 
deer.* 

"  However,  down  we  ran,  and  found  him 
lying  on  his  back,  ahnost,  if  not  quite,  dead, 
with  five  wounds ;  one  in  the  heart,  two  in 
the  stomach,  one  in  the  finger,  and  the  other 
in  the  arm.     Some  soldiers  cocked  their 

Sins,  and  wanted  to  hinder  me  from  passingi 
owever,  we  passed,  and  I  found  Diego, 
the  adjutant,  crying  over  him  like  a  child  — 
a  surgeon,  who  said  nothing  of  his  profes- 
sion—  a  priest,  sobbing  a  frightened  prayer 

—  and  the  commandant,  all  this  time,  on  nis 
back,  on  the  hard,  cold  pavement,  without 
light  or  assistance,  or  any  thing  around  him 
but  confusion  and  dismay. 

"  As  nobody  could,  or  would,  do  any  thing 
but  howl  and  pray,  and  as  no  one  would  stir 
a  finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences, I  lost  iny  patience — made  my  ser- 
vant and  a  couple  of  the  mob  take  up  the 
lx>dy  —  sent  on  two  soldiers  to  the  guard  — 
despatched  Diego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the 
news,  and  had  the  commandant  carried  up 
stairs  into  my  own  quarter,  i  But  it  was 
too  late,  he  was  gone  —  not  at  all  disfigured 

—  bled  inwardly — ^not  above  an  ounce  or 
two  came  out. 

"  I  had  him  partly  stripped--* made  the 
surgeon  examine  him,  and  examined  him 
myself.  He  had  been  shot  by  cut  balls,  or 
slugs.  I  fdt  one  of  the  slugs,  which  had 
gone  through  him,  all  but  the  skin.  Every- 
body coi\jectures  why  he  was  killed,  but  no 
one  knows  how.  The  gun  was  found  dose 
by  him  —  an  old  gun,  half  filed  down. 

"  He  only  said,  •  O  Diol'and  '  Gesul' 
two  or  three  times,  and  appeared  to  have 
suffered  very  little.  Poor  fellow  I  he  was  a 
brave  ofiGicer,  but  had  made  himself  much 
disliked  by  the  people.  I  knew  him  per- 
sonally, and  had  met  with  him  of^en  at  con- 
versazioni and  elsewhere.  My  house  is  full 
of  soldiers,  dragoons,  doctors,  priests,  and 
all  kinds  of  persons,  —  though  I  have  now 
cleared  it,  and  clapt  sentinels  at  the  doors. 
To-mbrrow  the  body  is  to  be  moved.  The 
town  is  in  the  greatest  confusion,  as  you 
may  suppose. 

^  You  are  to  know  that,  if  I  had  not  had 
the  bodv  moved,  they  would  have  left  him 
there  till  momine  in  the  street,  for  fear  of 
consequences.  I  would  not  choose  to  let 
even  a  dog  die  in  such  a  manner,  without 

>  [*'  Poor  fellow  t  for  some  reason  sordy  bad 

They  had  slain  htm  with  Are  slugs,  and  left  him  there 
To  pmrfsh  on  the  pavement :  so  I  had 

IHm  borne  into  the  house,  and  up  the  stair. 
And  stripp'd  and  look'd  to,"  tec. 

Don  Jua$^  c.  t.  st  34.] 
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succour :  -—and,  as  for  conse^pieiicef,  I  care 
for  none  in  a  duty. 

•*  Yours,  &c 

''  P.  S.  —  The  lieutenant  on  duty  by  the 
body  is  smoking  his  pipe  with  great  com- 
posure. —  A  queer  people  this.** 

Lbttbr  40).       TO  MR.  If  OORB. 

**  BATenna,  Dec  S.  lOB. 

"  You  will  or  ought  to  have  received  the 
packet  and  letters  which  I  remitted  to  joor 
address  a  fortnight  ago  Tor  it  may  be  more 
days),  and  I  snail  be  glad  of  an  answer, 
as,  in  these  times  and  places,  packets  per 
post  are  in  some  risk  of  not  reaching  their 
destination. 

**!  have  been  thinking  of  a  project  far  yon 
and  me,  in  case  we  both  get  to  Xondoo  agam, 
which  (if  a  Neapolitan  war  don*t  suscitate} 
may  be  calculate  as  possible  for  one  of  na 
about  the  spring  of  1821.  I  presume  thai 
vou,  too,  wul  be  back  b^  that  tmie,  or  never ; 
but  on  that  you  will  give  me  some  index. 
The  project,  then,  is  far  you  and  me  to  sec 
up  jomtly  a  ftewtpaper — nothing  more  nor 
less  —  weekly,  or  so»  with  some  impfftuve- 
ment  or  modifications  upon  the  plan  of  the 
present  scoundrels,  who  degrade  tnat  depart- 
ment,— but  ti  newspaper,  much  we  wiJle^tJt 
in  due  form,  and,  nevertheless,  wkh  aooa 
attention. 

**  There  must  alwavs  be  in  it  a  piece  of 
poesy  from  one  or  other  of  us  two^  leanring 
room,  however,  for  such  dilettanti  rhymers 
as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  appearmg  in 
the  same  column :  but  iiU  must  be  a  jmt 
qua  non;  and  also  as  much  prose  as  we  can 
compass.  We  will  take  an  qffice — our  names 
noi  announced,  but  suspected*—  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  give  the  age  sook 
new  lights  upon  policy,  poesy,  biography, 
criddsm,  morality,  theology,  and  all  other 
itm,  oBty,  and  ol^  whatsoever. 

"  Why,  man,  ifwe  were  to  take  to  this  in 
pood  earnest,  your  debts  would  be  paid  at 
m  a  twelvemonth,  and,  by  dint  of  a  litde 
diligence  and  practice,  I  doubt  not  that  we 
could  distance  the  common-place  bladLgaaids 
who  have  so  long  disgraced  common  aeoae 
and  the  common  reader.  They  have  no 
merit  but  practice  and  impudence,  both  of 
which  we  may  acquire ;  an'd,  as  for  takat 
and  culture,  the  devil's  in't  if  such  proo6  as 
we  have  given  of  both  can't  famish  out  some- 
thing better  than  the ' faneral  bdked  meats* 
whidi  have  coldly  set  forth  the  breakfast 
table  of  all  Great  Britain  for  so  many  yean. 
Now,  what  think  you  ?  Let  me  know ;  and 
recollect  that,  if  we  take  to  such  an  enter- 
prise,  we  must  do  so  in  good  earnest.    Hcfe 
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is  a  hint, — do  jon  make  it  a  plan.  We 
will  modify  it  into  as  literary  and  classical  a 
concern  as  you  please,  only  let  us  put  out 
our  powers  upon  it,  and  it  will  most  likely 
succeed.  But  ]^ou  must  Sve  in  London,  and 
I  also,  to  bring  it  to  bear,  and  toe  mutt  keep 
a  a  secret. 

**  As  for  the  livine  in  London,  I  would 
make  that  not  difficim  to  vou  (if  you  would 
allow  me),  until  we  could  see  whether  one 
means  or  other  (the  success  of  the  plan,  for 
instance)  would  not  make  it  quite  easy  for 
you,  as  well  as  your  femily ;  and,  in  any  case, 
we  should  have  some  mn,  composing,  cor- 
recdi^  supposing,  inspecting,  and  supping 
toother  over  our  lucubrations.  If  you  think 
this  worth  a  thou^t,  let  me  know,  and  I 
will  be^  to  lay  in  a  small  literary  capital  of 
composition  for  the  occasion. 

**  Yours  ever  affectionately, 
"B. 

"  P.  S.  —  If  you  thought  of  a  middle  plan 
between  a  Spectator  and  a  newspaper,  why 
not? — only  not  on  a  Sunday,  Not  that 
Sunday  is  not  an  excellent  da;^,  but  it  is  en- 
gaged already.  We  will  call  it  the  '  Tenda 
Rossa,'  the  name  Tassoni  ^ve  an  answer  of 
his  in  a  controversy,  in  allusion  to  the  delicate 
hint  of  Timour  the  Lame,  to  his  enemies,  by 
a  '  Tenda '  of  that  colour,  before  he  gave 
battle.  Or  we  will  call  it  *  Gli,'  or  *  I  Car- 
bonari,*  if  it  so  please  you  —  or  any  other 
name  full  of  'pastime  and  prodigality,'  which 
you  may  prefer.  Let  me  have  an  answer. 
I  conclude  poetically,  with  the  bellman,  *  A 
merry  Christmas  to  you  I  "* 

The  year  1820  was  an  era  signalised,  as 
will  be  remembered,  by  the  many  efforts  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  which,  at  that  time, 
In-oke  forth,  like  ill-suppressed  fire,  through- 
out the  greater  part  ot  the  South  of  Europe. 
In  Italy,  Naples  had  already  raised  the  Con- 
stitutional standard,  and  her  example  was 
fiist  operating  through  the  whole  of  that 
countiy.  Throughout  Romagna,  secret  so- 
cieties, under  the  name  of  Carbonari,  had 
been  organised,  which  waited  but  the  word 
of  their  chieft  to  break  out  into  open  insur- 
rection. We  have  seen  fix)m  Lord  Byron's 
Journal  in  1814,  what  intense  interest  he 
took  in  the  last  struggles  of  Revolutionary 
France  under  Napoleon  ;  and  his  exdama- 


I  «*  In  quetf  epoca  Tenne  a  Rarenna  di  rltoroo  da 
Roma  e  NapoU  tt  mlo  dlletto  fratello  Pietro.  Bgli  era 
stato  prerenuto  da  del  oemed  dl  Lord  Bjrron  oontro  11  dl 
lui  carattere ;  molto  lo  affllgera  la  mla  iiitliniti  con  lui, 
e  le  mie  l«ttere  non  aTerano  riuadto  a  bene  dlttruggere 
la  catdTa  hnpreMione  ricemta  del  deCrattcri  dl  Lord 
Bttoo.   lia  appena  lo  vidde  e  lo  cooobbe  egli  pare  rke- 


tions,  "  Oh  for  a  Republic  I  —  *  Brutus,  thou 
sleepest ! ' "  show  the  lengths  to  which,  in 
theory  at  least,  his  polidod  zeal  extended. 
Since  then,  he  had  but  rarely  turned  bis 
thoughts  to  politics ;  the  tame,  ordinary 
vicissitude  of  public  affairs  having  but  little 
in  it  to  stimulate  a  mind  like  his,  'whose 
sympathies  nothing  short  of  a  crisis  seemed 
worthy  to  interest.  This  the  present  state 
of  Italy  gave  every  promise  of  afibrding  him ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  great  national  cause 
itself,  in  which  there  was  every  thing  that  a 
lover  of  liberty,  warm  from  the  pages  of 
Petrarch  and  Dante,  could  desire,  he  had 
also  private  ties  and  regards  to  enlist  him 
sodaUy  in  the  contest.  The  brother  of  Ma- 
dame Cruicdoli,  Count  Pietro  Gamba,  who 
had  been  passing  some  time  at  Rome  and 
Naples,  was  now  returned  firom  his  tour; 
and  the  friendly  sentiments  with  which,  not- 
withstanding a  natural  bias  previously  in  the 
contrary  direction,  he  at  length  learned  to 
regard  the  noble  lover  of  his  sister,  cannot 
better  be  described  than  in  the  words  of  his 
fiiir  relative  herself. 

"At  this  time,"  says  Madame  Guiccioli, 
"my  beloved  brother,  Pietro,  returned  to 
Ravenna  from  Rome  and  Naples.  He  had 
been  prejudiced  by  some  enemies  of  Lord 
Byron  against  his  character,  and  my  intimacy 
with  him  afflicted  him  greatly  ;  nor  had  my 
letters  succeeded  in  entirely  destroying  the 
evil  impression  which  Lord  Byron's  detract- 
ors had  produced.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  seen  and  known  him,  than  he  became 
inspired  with  an  interest  in  his  favour,  such 
as  could  not  have  been  produced  by  mere 
exterior  qualities,  but  was  the  result  only  of 
that  union  he  saw  in  him  of  all  that  is  most 
great  and  beautifiil,  as  well  in  the  heart  as 
mind  of  man.  From  that  moment  every 
former  prejudice  vanished,  and  the  conform- 
ity of  their  opinions  and  studies  contributed 
to  unite  them  in  a  friendship,  which  only 
ended  with  their  lives." » 

The  young  Gkunba,  who  was,  at  thb  time, 
but  twenty  years  of  Qge,  with  a  heart  full  of 
all  those  dreams  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy, 
which  not  only  the  example  of  Naples^  but 
the  spirit  working  beneath  the  surface  all 
around  him,  inspired,  had,  together  with  his 
father,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  be- 
come enrolled  in  the  secret  bands  now  oi^gan- 
ising  throughout  Romagna,  and  Lord  Byron 

TeMe  qudia  imprettlone  che  non  pu6  etiere  prodotta  da 
dd  pr^  eiteriori,  ma  solamente  dall'  unlone  di  tuttodft 
che  Ti  d  di  pitk  bello  e  dl  pib  grande  nel  cuore  e  nella 
mente  dell'  uomo.  Srani  ogni  sua  anterlore  prerensione 
contro  di  Lord  ByroD,  e  la  oonibnniU  della  loro  idee  • 
del  studU  loro  contrlbul  a  itringerli  tn  quella  amidria 
che  non  dorera  arere  fine  che  oolla  kwo  Tlta." 
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•was,  by  their  intervention,  admitted  also 
among  the  brotherhood.  The  following  he- 
roic Address  to  the  Neapolitan  Government 
(written  by  the  noble  poet  in  Italian  \  and 
forwarded,  it  is  thought,  by  himself  to  Naples, 
but  intercepted  on  the  way,)  will  show  how 
deep,  how  earnest,  and  expansive  -was  his 
zeal  in  that  great,  general  cause  of  Political 
Freedom,  for  which  he  soon  after  laid  down 
his  life  among  the  marshes  of  Missolonghi. 

"  An  Englishman,  a  fHend  to  liberty,  having 
understood  that  the  Neapolitans  permit  even 
foreigners  to  contribute  to  the  good  cause, 
is  desirous  that  they  should  do  him  the  ho- 
nour of  accepting  a  thousand  louis,  which 
he  takes  the  liberty  of  offering.  Having  al- 
ready, not  long  since  been  an  ocular  witness  of 
the  despotism  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  States 
occupied  by  them  in  Italy,  he  sees,  with  the 
enthusiasm  natural  to  a  ailtivated  man,  the 
generous  determination  of  the  Neapolitans 
to  assert  their  well-won  independence.  As 
a  member  of  the  English  House  of  Peers, 
he  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  principles  which 
placed  the  reigning  &mily  of  England  on  the 
throne,  if  he  were  not  grateful  for  the 
noble  lesson  so  lately  given  both  to  people 
and  to  kings.  The  offer  which  he  desires  to 
make  is  small  in  itself,  as  must  always  be 
that  presented  from  an  individual  to  a  nation ; 
but  he  trusts  that  it  will  not  be  the  last  they 
will  receive  from  his  countrymen.  His  dis- 
tance from  the  frontier,  and  the  feeling  of 
his  personal  incapacity  to  contribute  effica^ 
ciously  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  prevents 
him  from  proposing  himself  as  worthy  of  the 
lowest  commission,  for  which  experience  and 
talent  might  be  requisite.  But  if,  as  a  mere 
volunteer,  his  presence  were  not  a  burden 
to  whomsoever  he  might  serve  under,*  he 
would  repair  to  whatever  place  the  Neapo- 
litan Government  might  point  out,  there  to 
obey  the  orders  and  participate  in  the  dan- 
gers of  his  commanding  officer,  without  any 

1  A  draft  of  this  Address,  in  his  own  handwriting,  was 
found  among  his  papers.  He  is  supposed  to  hare  in- 
trusted it  to  a  professed  agent  of  the  Constitutional  Go- 
vernment of  Naples,  who  had  waited  upon  him  secretly 
at  Ravenna,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  having  been  way- 
laid and  robbed,  Induced  his  Lordship  to  supply  him  with 
money  for  his  return.  This  man  turned  out  afterwards 
to  have  been  a  spy ;  and  the  above  paper,  if  confided  to 
him,  fell  most  probably  into  the  hands  of  the  Pontifical 
Government. 

>  "  Un  Inglese  amico  della  libcrti  avendo  sentito  che  i 
Napolltani  permettono  anche  agli  strauieri  di  contribuire 
alia  buona  causa,  bramerebbe  Tonore  di  vederc  accettata 
la  sua  offerta  di  mille  luigi,  la  quale  egli  aisarda  di  fare. 
Gid  testimonto  oculare  non  molto  fa  della  tirannia  dei 
Barbari  negli  stati  da  loro  occupatl  neU'  Italia,  egli  vede 
con  tutto  I'entusiasmo  di  un  uomo  ben  nato  la  generosa 
determlnazione  dd  Napolitani  per  confermare  la  loro 
bene  acquistata  indJpendenza.    Mombro  della  Camera 


Other  motive  than  that  of  sharing  the  destiny 
of  a  brave  nation,  defending  itseB*  against  the 
self-called  Holy  Alliance,  which  but  combina 
the  vice  of  hypocrisy  with  despotism."  < 

It  was  durmg  the  agitation  of  this  crisu, 
while  surrounded  by  rumours  and  alarms, 
and  expecting,  every  moment,  to  be  sum- 
moned into  the  field,  that  Lord  Byron  com-  | 
menced  the  Journal  which  I  am  now  about  , 
to  fi;ive  ;  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  peruse,  j 
with  the  recollection  of  his  former  Dianr  of  | 
1814  in  our  minds,  without  reflecting  bov  i 
wholly  different,  in  all  the  circumstances  coo-  ' 
nected  with  them,  were  the  two  periods  at 
which  these  records  of  his  passing  tbou^ 
were  traced.      The  first  he  wrote  at  a  time 
which  may  be  considered,  to  use  his  own  r 
words,  as  **  the  most  poetical  part  of  hie 
whole  life, " — not,  certainly,  in  what  regarded 
the  powers  of  his  genius,  to  which  e?ery 
succeeding  year  added  new  force  and  ranee, 
but  in  all  that  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
poetry  of  character, — those  fi'esb,  unworldly 
feelings  of  which,  in  spite  of  his  early  plunge 
into  experience,  he  still  retained  the  gloss, 
and  that  ennobling   light  of  imaginatioQ,  , 
which,  with  all  his  professed  scorn  of  man- 
kind, still  followed  m  the  track  of  his  afe^  ' 
tions,  giving  a  lustre  to   every  object  on 
which  they  rested.     There  was,  indeed,  in  i 
his  misanthropy,  as  in  his  sorrows,  at  that  i 
period,  to  the  full  as  much  of  fancy  as  of  ' 
reality ;  and  even  those  gallantries  aiKi  lo?es  ' 
in  which  he  at  the  same  time  entangled  him- 
self partook  equally,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  of  the  same  imaginative  character. 
Though  brought  early  under  the  dominion  of 
the  senses,  he  had  been  also  early  rescued 
fipom  this  thraldom  by,  in  the  first  place,  the 
satiety  such  excesses  never  fajl  to  ]^uce, 
and,  at  no  long  interval  after,  by  this  series 
of  half-fanciful  attachments  which,  though  in 
their  moral  consequences  to  society,  perhaps, 
still  more  mischievous,  had  the  varnish  at 
_— -  1 

del  Pari  della  nasione  Ingleae  egli  sarebbe  on  tnAorr  | 
aiprinclpiichehannopoitosul  tronoIafiunJ^RfOB^  ' 
d'Inghilterra  se  non  riconoccesse  la  beUa  letiooeiikH 
nuovo  data  ai  popoll  ed  ai  Re.    L'  oflRerta  che «glitva*a 
di  presentare  ^  poca  In  se  ttetsa,  come  Um^m  cbe  li*  . 
sempre  quella  di  un  indiriduo  ad  una  naiioat,  m  <0 
spera  che  non  sari  I'ultima  dalla  parte  dd  mid  coof*' 
triotti.    La  sua  lontananxa  dalle  frontierr,  e  fl  teaHatf^ 
della  sua  poca  capadti  personale  di  contriboire  dBcad-  • 
mente  a  servire  la  nazlone  gV  impedlsce  di  ptcf<*v 
come  degno  della  piQ  piccola  commisdooe  che  doatts*  , 
deir  espericnza  e  del  talento.    Ma,  se  cone  sasp**"  ; 
Tolontario  la  sua  presensa  non  fosse  im  incooHrfe  « 
quelle  che  Taccetasse  egli  riparebbe  a  quahmque  lao|"  , 
indicato  dal  Goremo  NapoUtano,  per  nbWdiresfUedbi 
-e  parllcipare  ai  perlcoli  del  suo  superiore,  smss  t^^ 
altri  motivi  che  queUo  di  dividere  U  desUno  dl  nu  bn" 
nazione  reslstendo  alia  se  dicente  Sana  AlUana  la  qok 
aggiunge  rippocrisia  al  despotismo." 
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least  of  refinement  on  the  surface,  and  by 
the  novelty  and  apparent  difBculty  that  in- 
vested them  served  to  keep  alive  that  illusion 
of  imagination  from  which  such  pursuits  de- 
rive their  sole  redeeming  charm. 

With  such  a  mixture,  or  rather  predomi- 
nance, of  the  ideal  in  his  loves,  his  hates,  and 
his  sorrows,  the  state  of  his  existence  at  that 
period,  animated  as  it  was,  and  kept  buoyant, 
by  such  a  flow  of  success,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, even  with  every  deduction  for  the 
unoicturesque  associations  of  a  London  life, 
to  nave  been,  in  a  high  degree,  poetical,  and 
to  have  worn  round  it  altogether  a  sort  of 
halo  of  romance,  which  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed were  but  too  much  calculated  to  dis- 
sipate. By  his  marriage,  and  its  results,  he 
was  again  brought  back  to  some  of  those 
bitter  realities  of  which  his  youth  had  had  a 
foretaste.  Pecuniary  embarrassment — that 
ordeal,  of  all  others,  the  most  trying  to  deli- 
cacy and  high-mindedness  —  now  beset  him 
with  all  the  indignities  that  usually  follow  in 
its  train  ;  and  he  v^as  thus  rudely  schooled 
into  the  advantages  of  pottessmg  money, 
when  he  had  hitherto  thought  but?  of  the 
generous  pleasure  of  dispentmg  it.  No 
stronger  proof,  indeed,  is  wanting  of  the 
effect  of  such  difficulties  in  tempering  down 
even  the  most  chivalrous  pride,  than  the 
necessity  to  which  he  found  nimself  reduc^ 
in  1816,  not  only  of  departing  from  his  reso- 
lution never  to  profit  by  me  sale  of  his 
works,  but  of  accepting  a  sum  of  money,  for 
copyright,  fi^m  his  publisher,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  persisted  in  refusing  for  him- 
self and,  in  the  fiill  sincerity  of  his  generous 
heart,  had  destmed  for  others. 

The  injustice  and  malice  to  which  he  soon 
after  became  a  victim  had  an  equally  fiital 
effect  in  disenchanting  the  dream  of  his  ex- 
istence. Those  imaginary,  or,  at  least,  re- 
trospective sorrows,  in  which  he  had  once 
loT^  to  indulge,  and  whose  tendency  it  was, 
through  the  medium  of  his  fancy,  to  soften 
and  refine  his  heart,  were  now  exchanged  for 
a  host  of  actual,  ignoble  vexations,  which  it 
was  even  more  humiliating  than  painful  to 
encoimter.  His  nusanthropy,  instead  of 
being,  as  heretofore,  a  vague  and  abstract 
feeling,  without  any  object  to  light  upon,  and 
losing  therefore  its  acrimony  in  diffusion,  was 
now,  by  the  hostility  he  came  in  contact 
with,  condensed  into  individual  enmities, 
and  narrowed  into  personal  resentments ; 
and  from  the  lofty,  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
himself,  philosophical  luxury  of  hating  man- 
kind in  tne  gross,  he  was  now  brought  down 
to  the  self-humbling  necessity  of  despising 
them  in  detail. 

Sy  all  these  Influences,  so  fittal  to  enthu- 


siasm of  character,  and  formings  most  of 
them,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  ordinary  process 
by  which  hearts  become  chilled  and  hard- 
ened in  the  world,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  some  material  change  must  have  been  ef- 
fected in  a  disposition  at  once  so  susceptible 
and  tenacious  of  impressions.  By  compelling 
him  to  concentre  himself  in  his  own  resources 
and  energies,  as  the  only  stand  now  lef^ 
against  the  world's  injustice,  his  enemies  but 
succeeded  in  giving  to  the  principle  of  self- 
dependence  within  him  a  new  force  and 
spring  which,  however  it  added  to  the  vigour 
of  his  character,  could  not  fail,  by  bringing 
Self  so  much  into  action,  to  impair  a  little 
its  amiableness.  Among  the  changes  in  his 
disposition,  attributable  mainly  to  this  source, 
may  be  mentioned  that  diminished  deference 
to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others  which, 
afler  this  compulsory  rally  of  all  his  powers 
of  resistance,  he  exhibited.  Some  portion, 
no  doubt,  of  this  refiractoriness  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  absence  firom  fdl  those 
whose  slightest  word  or  look  would  have 
done  more  with  him  than  whole  volumes  of 
correspondence  ;  but  by  no  cause  less  power- 
fill  and  revulsive  than  the  struggle  in  which 
he  had  been  committed  could  a  disposition 
naturally  diffident  as  his  was,  and  diffident 
even  through  all  this  excitement,  have  been 
driven  into  the  assumption  of  a  tone  so 
universally  defying,  and  so  full,  if  not  of 
pride  in  his  own  pre-eminent  powers,  of 
such  a  contempt  for  some  of  the  ablest 
among  his  contemporaries,  as  almost  implied 
it.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  has  been  more  than 
once  remarked  in  these  pages,  a  similar 
stirring  up  of  all  the  best  and  worst  elements 
of  his  nature,  to  that  which  a  like  rebound 
against  injustice  had  produced  in  his  youth ; 
—  though  with  a  difference  in  point  of  force 
and  grandeur,  between  the  two  explosions, 
ahnost  as  great  as  between  the  outbreaks  of 
a  firework  and  a  volcano. 

Another  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  de- 
fiance now  roused  in  him,  and  one  that 
tended,  perhsms,  even  more  fatally  than  any 
yet  mentioned,  to  sully  and,  for  a  time,  bring 
down  to  earth  the  romance  of  his  character, 
was  the  course  of  life  to  which,  outrunning 
even  the  licence  of  his  youth,  he  abandoned 
himself  at  Venice.  From  this,  as  from  his 
earlier  excesses,  the  timely  warning  of  dis- 
gust soon  rescued  him  ;  and  the  connection 
with  Madame  Guicdoli  which  followed,  and 
which,  however  much  to  be  reprehended, 
had  in  it  all  of  marriage  that  his  real  mar- 
riage wanted,  seemed  to  place,  at  length, 
within  reach  of  his  affectionate  spirit  that 
union  and  sympathy  for  which,  through  life, 
it  had  thirsted.    But  the  treasure  came  too 
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late ;  —  the  pure  poetry  of  the  feeling  had 
vanished ;  and  those  tears  he  shed  so  pas- 
sionately in  the  garden  at  Bologna  flowed 
less,  perhaps,  from  the  love  which  he  felt  at 
that  moment,  than  from  the  saddening  con- 
sciousness how  differently  he  could  have 
felt  formerly.  It  was,  indeed,  wholly  beyond 
the  power,  even  of  an  imagination  like  his, 
to  go  on  investing  with  its  own  ideal  glories 
a  sentiment  which,  —  more  from  daring  and 
vanity  than  from  any  other  impulse,  —  he 
had  token  such  pains  to  tarnish  and  debase 
in  his  own  eyes.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
being  able,  as  once,  to  elevate  and  embellish 
all  that  interested  him,  to  make  an  idol  of 
every  passing  creature  of  his  fancy,  and  mis- 
take me  form  of  love,  which  he  so  often 
conjured  up,  for  its  substance,  he  now  de- 
generated into  the  wholly  opposite  and  per- 
verse error  of  depreciating  and  making  light 
of  what,  intrinsi(^y,  he  valued,  and,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  throwing  slight  and  mockery 
upon  a  tie  in  which  it  was  evident  some  of 
the  best  feelings  of  his  nature  were  wrapped 
up.  That  foe  to  all  enthusiasm  and  romance, 
the  habit  of  ridicule,  had,  in  proportion  as 
he  exchanged  the  illusions  for  the  realities 
of  life,  gained  further  empire  over  him ;  and 
how  far  it  had,  at  this  time,  encroached  upon 
the  loftier  and  fairer  regions  of  his  mind  may 
be  seen  in  the  pages  of  Don  Juan,  —  that 
diversified  arena,  on  which  the  two  Genii, 
good  and  evil,  that  governed  his  thoughts, 
hold,  with  alternate  triumph,  their  ever- 
powerful  combat. 

Even  this,  too,  this  vein  of  mockery,  —  in 
the  excess  to  which,  at  last,  he  carried  it,  — 
was  but  another  result  of  the  shock  his 
proud  mind  had  received  from  those  events 
that  had  cast  him  off,  branded  and  heart- 
stricken,  from  country  and  from  home.  As 
he  himself  touchingly  says. 


1  r**  Now  my  sere  ftncy  *  fUls  Into  the  yellow 

Leaf/  and  Imai^natlon  droops  her  pinion. 
And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my  desk 

Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque : 
And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

lis  that  I  may  not  weep ;  and  if  I  weep, 
'Tls  thi^  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 

Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 
Our  hearts  first  in  the  depths  of  Lethe^s  spring 

Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep,"  &c. 
Dom  Juan^  c.  It.  st.  4.] 

<  Among  his  **  Detached  Thoughts  '*  I  find  this  general 
passion  for  liberty  thus  strikingly  expressed.  After  say- 
ing, in  reference  to  his  own  choice  of  Venice  as  a  place 
of  residence,  "  I  remembered  General  Ludlow's  domal 
inscription,  *  Omne  solum  forti  patrla,*  and  sat  down 
firee  in  a  country  which  had  been  one  of  slavery  for  cen- 
turies," he  adxls,  **  Bat  there  Is  mo  fkcedom,  eren  for 
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**  And  If  I  laugh  at  any  OMrtal  thing, 
'Tis  that  I  may  not  weep."  i 

This  laughter, — which,  in  such  temper- 
aments, is  the  near  neighbour  of  tearm, — 
served  as  a  diversion  to  him  from  more  pam- 
ful  vents  of  bitterness ;  and  the  same  phi- 
losophical calculation  which  made  the  poet 
of  melancholy.  Young,  declare  that "  he  pre- 
ferred laughing  at  the  world  to  being  angry 
with  it,"  led  £ord  Byron  also  to  setUe  upon 
the  same  conclusion ;  and  to  feel,  in  the 
misanthropic  views  he  was  inclined  to  take 
of  mankind,  that  mirth  often  saved  him  the 
pain  of  hate. 

That,  with  so  many  drawbacks  npon  aU 
generous  effusions  of  sentiment,  he  should 
still  have  preserved  so  much  of  his  native 
tenderness  and  ardour  as  is  conspicuous, 
through  all  disguises,  in  his  unquestionable 
love  K>r  Madame  Quiccioli,  and  in  the  stffl 
more  undoubted  zeal  with  which  he  dov 
entered,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  great  came 
of  human  freedom,  wheresoever  or  bj[  whom- 
soever asserted*,— only  shows  how  iwii 
must  have  been  die  origmal  stores  of 
bility  and  enthusiasm  which  even  a 
such  as  his  could  so  little  chill  or  ei 
Most  consoling,  too,  is  it  to  reflect  that  the 
few  latter  years  of  his  life  should  hove  been 
thus  visit^  with  a  return  of  that  poetic 
lustre,  which,  thoush  it  never  had  ceased  to 
surround  the  bard,  nad  but  too  much  &ded 
away  from  the  character  of  the  man ;  and 
that  while  Love,  —  reprehensible  as  it  was; 
but  still  Love,  —  had  the  credit  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  only  errors  that  disgraced  his 
maturer  years,  for  Liberty  was  reserved  the 
proud  but  moumfid  triumph  of  calling  the 
last  stage  of  his  glorious  course  her  own, 
and  lighting  him,  amidst  the  sympathies  of 
the  world,  to  his  grave. 


nuutertt  in  the  midst  of  slaves.  It  makes  o^  Uood  besl 
to  see  the  thing.  1  sometimes  wish  that  I  was  the  owner 
of  Aflrica,  to  do  at  once  what  WUberfcrc*  wffl  do  in  tkaeu 
Tix.  sweep  slaTerr  teom  her  deserts,  and  look  an  Bfoa 
the  first  dance  of  their  freedom. 

"  As  to  political  slavery,  so  general,  it  is  nMn*fe  o«m 
ikult :  if  they  toiU  be  slaTes,  let  them  !  Yet  it  is  bdt  *  a 
word  and  a  blow.*  See  how  England  formerly,  FraMc. 
Spahi,  Portugal,  America,  Swltserland,  ft«ed  thm^- 
selves  1  There  is  no  one  instaace  of  a  loof  eootstt  ki 
which  men  did  not  triumph  over  tpUma.  If  Tyraaqr 
misses  her  JUnt  spring,  she  is  cowardly  as  tlie  tiger,  s^ 
retires  to  be  hunted.'* 

['*  O  Wilberforoe  1  thou  man  of  Uack  renovn. 
Whose  merit  none  enough  can  stag  or  say. 
Thou  hast  struck  one  immeose  Colossas  don. 
Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa.** 

i>0M  Amis,  e.  shr.  st  tt.] 
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CHAPTER  XLL 
1821. 

RAYENNA. — DIABT. — FAME. — RICHARDSON. 

—  fielding.  —  scott*s  noybls.  —  vbs- 
tbi8  thb  comedian.  —  female  educa« 
tion, — ennui. — swift. — dying  at  top. 
—Johnson's  yanity  op  human  wishes. 

—  SHARP  the  CONYERSATIONIST.  —  YAC- 

ciNATioN.  —  Campbell's  poets.  —  ho- 
mer.—  TALE  OF  TROY.  —  MARINO  FA- 

ubro.  —  scott.  —  grillparzer.  — 

sardanapalus.  —  jaya  gazette.  

moore.  —  lord  grey. — lawrence. — 
the  edgeworths  in  london.  —  hypo- 
chondria. —  regnard.  —  three  and 
thirty! 

Haying  endeaYoured,  in  this  comparison 
between  his  present  and  former  self,  to  ac- 
count, by  what  I  consider  to  be  their  true 
causes,  ibr  the  new  phenomena  which  his 
character,  at  this  penod,  exhibited,  I  shall 
now  lay  before  the  reader  the  Journal  by 
which  these  remarks  were  more  immediately 
sugsested,  and  from  which  I  fear  thev  will 
be  Uiought  to  baYe  too  long  detained  nim. 

EXTEACTS  FROM  A  DIARY  OF  LORD  BYRON» 
I8S1. 

'*  RATenna,  January  4. 1821. 

**  *  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me. '  Let  me 
begin  a  Journal  once  more.  The  last  I  kept 
was  in  Switzerland,  in  record  of  a  tour  made 
in  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  I  made  to  send 
to  my  sister  in  1816,  and  I  suppose  that  she 
has  it  still,  for  she  wrote  to  me  that  she 
was  pleased  with  it.  Another,  and  longer,  I 
kept  in  1813-1814,  which  I  gaYe  to  Thomas 
Moore  in  the  same  year. 

**  This  morning  I  gat  me  up  late,  as  usual 
—  weather  bad — bid  as  England  —  worse. 
Ulie  snow  of  last  week  melting  to  the  sirocco 

>  [**  Rlcfaardion  Menu  to  bare  Joined  Aaron  Hill  In 
tlM  caduM>-song,  that  Pope  had  written  himself  out ; 
and  the  dbUke  which  he  roanifettt  towards  Fielding, 
breaks  o«it  too  often,  and  is  too  anxiously  veiled  under 
an  aflbctation  of  charity  and  candour,  not  to  lead  us  to 
maxpect  that  the  author  of  Tom  Jones  was  at  least  as 
oboDxioua  to  Richardson  through  the  success,  as  from 
tbe  alle«ed  Immorality,  of  his  produeUons."— Sib 
Waltbr  Scott  :  Prote  Work$,  toL  III.  p.  19.] 

s  [**  A  gentleman,  who  had  lately  been  at  Paris,  sought, 
whUa  in  a  large  company  at  Richardson's  rilla,  to  gratify 
tbe  landlord  hy  Informing  him  that  he  had  seen  his 
Clariaaa  lying  on  the  king's  brother's  table.  Richardson 
obeerrlng  that  a  part  of  the  company  were  engaged  in 
conrenatloa  apart,  affected  not  to  hear  what  had  been 


of  to-day,  so  that  there  were  two  d— d 
things  at  once.  Could  not  even  get  to  ride 
on  horseback  in  the  forest.  Stay^  at  home 
all  the  morning  —  looked  at  the  fire  — 
wondered  when  the  post  would  come.  Post 
came  at  the  AYe  Maria,  instead  of  half-past 
one  o'clock,  as  it  ought.  Oalignani*s  Mes- 
sengers, six  in  number  —  a  letter  fi-om 
Faenza,  but  none  from  England.  Very 
sulky  in  consequence  (for  there  ought  to 
haYe  been  letters),  and  ate  in  consequence  a 
copious  dinner;  for  when  I  am  Yexed,  it 
makes  me  swallow  quicker — but  drapk  Yery 
little. 

"  I  was  out  of  spirits — read  the  papers  — 
thought  what  fame  was,  on  reading,  in  a  case 
of  murder,  that '  Mr.  Wych,  grocer,  at  Tun- 
bridge,  sold  some  bacon,  fiour,  cheese,  and, 
it  is  bdieYed,  some  plums,  to  some  gipsy 
woman  accused.  He  had  on  his  counter  (I 
quote  feithfiilly)  a  book,  the  Life  oi  Pamela^ 
which  he  was  tearing  for  wastepaper,  &c,  &c. 
In  the  cheese  was  found,  &c,  and  a  leaf 
of  Pamela  wrapt  round  the  bacon,*  What 
would  Richardson,  the  Yainest  and  luckiest 
of  Iwing  authors  (t.  e,  while  alive) — he  who, 
with  Aaron  Hill,  used  to  prophesy  and  chuckle 
over  the  presuxned  fall  of  ¥ieidm2(the  prose 
Homer  of  human  nature)  and  of  Fope  >  (the 
most  beautiful  of  poets)  —  what  would  he 
have  said,  could  he  have  traced  his  pages 
from  their  place  on  the  French  prince's  toilets 
(see  Boswell's  Johnson  ^)  to  the  grocer's  coun<» 
ter  and  the  gipsy-murderess's  bacon  MI' 

**What  would  he  have  said?  what  can 
any  body  say,  save  what  Solomon  said  long 
before  us  ?  After  all,  it  is  but  passing  from 
one  counter  to  another,  from  the  bookseller's 
to  the  other  tradesman's — grocer  or  pastry- 
cook. For  my  part,  I  have  met  with  most 
poetry  upon  trunks ;  so  that  I  am  apt  to 
consider  the  trunk-maker  as  the  sexton  of 
authorship. 

"  Wrote  five  letters  in  about  half  an  hour, 
short  and  savage,  to  all  my  rascally  corre- 
spondents. Carriage  came.  Heard  the  news 
of  three  murders  at  Faenza  and  Forli — a 


said,  but  took  advantage  of  the  first  general  pause  to 
address  tiie  gentleman  with  —  *  Sir,  1  think  you  were 
saying  something  about ' —  and  then  stopped  In  a  flutter 
of  expectation  i  which  his  guest  mortified  by  replying, 
*  A  mere  trifle,  sir,  not  worth  npmilag,** — BotweWt 

s  ["  What  a  master  of  composition  Fielding  was ! 
Upon  my  word,  I  think  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  the  Al- 
chemist, and  Tom  Jones  the  three  most  perfect  plots 
erer  planned.  And  how  charming,  how  wholesome. 
Fielding  always  Is  !  To  take  him  up  after  Richardson, 
is  like  emerging  from  a  sick  room  heated  by  stoves  into 
an  open  lawn  on  a  breesy  day  in  Uaj.** '- CoieriUge's 
Tabu  TaUtjy 
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cerabtnier,  a  smuggler,  and  an  attorney  — 
all  last  night.  The  two  first  in  aquaiTel,the 
latter  by  premeditation. 

*•  Three  weeks  ago — almost  a  month — 
the  7th  it  was  —  I  picked  up  the  conmiand- 
ant,  mortally  wounded,  out  of  the  street ; 
he  died  in  my  house ;  assassins  unknown, 
but  presumed  polidcaL  His  brethren  wrote 
firom  Rome  last  night  to  thank  me  for  having 
assisted  him  in  his  last  moments.  Poor  fel- 
low !  it  was  a  pity ;  he  was  a  good  soldier, 
but  imprudent.  It  was  eidit  in  the  evening 
when  they  killed  him.  We  heard  the  shot ; 
my  servants  and  I  ran  out,  and  found  him 
expiring,  with  five  wounds,  two  whereof 
mortal — by  slugs  they  seemed.  I  exam- 
ined him,  but  did  not  go  to  the  dissection 
next  morning. 

*•  Carriage  at  8  or  so  —  went  to  visit  La 
Contessa  O. — found  her  playing  on  the 
piano-forte — talked  till  ten,  when  the  Count, 
ner  father,  and  the  no  less  Count,  her  bro- 
ther, came  in  from  the  theatre.  Play,  they 
said,  Alfieri*s  Fileppo — well  received. 

"  Two  days  ago  the  King  of  Naples  passed 
through  Bologna  on  his  way  to  congress. 
My  servant  Luigi  brought  the  news.  I  had 
sent  him  to  Bolo^a  for  a  lamp.  How  will 
it  end  ?    Time  will  show. 

"  Came  home  at  eleven,  or  rather  before. 
If  the  road  and  weather  are  comfortable, 
mfean  to  ride  to-morrow.  High  time — al- 
most a  week  at  this  work — snow,  sirocco, 
one  day — frost  and  snow  the  other — sad 
climate  for  Italy.  But  the  two  seasons,  last 
and  present,  are  extraordinary.  Read  a 
Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  by  Riossi — rumi- 
nated —  wrote  this  much,  and  will  go  to  bed. 

«*  Januarys.  1831. 

"Rose  late  —  dull  and  drooping — the 
weather  dripping  and  dense.  Snow  on  the 
ground,  ana  sirocco  above  in  the  sky,  like 
yesterday.  Roads  up  to  the  horse's  belly, 
so  that  riding  (at  least  for  pleasure)  is  not 
very  feasible.  Added  a  postscript  to  my  letter 
to  Murray.  Read  the  conclusion,  for  the 
fiftieth  time  (I  have  read  all  W.  Scott's 
novels  at  least  fifhr  times),  of  the  third  series 
of  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord,' — grand  work  — 
Scotch  Fieldinc,  as  well  as  great  English 
poet  —  wonderud  man !  I  long  to  get  dnmk 
with  him. 

"  Dined  versus  six  o'  the  clock.  Forgot 
that  there  was  a  plum-pudding,  ("I  have  added, 
lately,  eating  to  my  *  family  ot  vices,')  and 
had  dined  before  I  knew  it.  Drank  half  a 
bottle  of  some  sort  of  spirits  —  probably 
spirits  of  wine  ;  for  what  they  call  brandy, 
rum,  &c.  &c.  here  is  nothing  but  spirits  of 
wine,  coloured  accordingly.  Did  not  eat  two 
apples,  which  were  plac^  by  way  of  dessert. 
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Fed  the  two  cats,  the  hawk,  and  the  tune 
(but  not  tamed)  crow.  Read  Bfitford's  His- 
tory of  Greece — Xenophon's  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  Up  to  this  present  rooiDent 
writing,  6  minutes  before  eight  o*  the  ckxi— 
French  hours,  not  Italian. 

"Hear  the  carriage  —  order  pistols  and 
sreat  coat,  as  usual  —  necessary  articles. 
Weather  cold  —  carriage  open,  and  inhabitp 
ants  somewhat  savage — rather  treacherous 
and  highly  inflamed  by  politics.  Fine  fel- 
lows, uou^,  good  materials  for  a  natioD. 
Out  of  chaos  God  made  a  worid,  and  oat  o{ 
high  passions  comes  a  people. 

"  Clock  strikes — going  out  to  make  Vm. 
Somewhat  perilous,  but  not  disagreeable. 
Memorandum — a  new  screen  put  up  to-dar. 
It  is  rather  antique,  but  will  do  with  a  littie 
repair. 

"  Thaw  continues  — hopeful  that  riding  may 
be  practicable  to-morrow.  Sent  the  pepirs 
to  All'. — grand  events  coming. 

"  11  o'  me  clock  and  nine  minutes.  Vist- 
ed  La  Contessa  G.  Nata  G.  G.  Found  bcr 
beginning  my  letter  of  answer  to  the  thanb 
of  Alessio  del  Pinto  of  Rome  for  assisting 
his  brother  the  late  Commandant  in  his  last 
moments,  as  I  had  begged  her  to  pen  my 
reply  for  the  purer  Itahan,  I  being  an  ultra- 
montane, little  skilled  in  the  set  phrase 
of  Tuscany.  Cut  short  the  letter  — finiA  it 
another  day.  Talked  of  Italy,  patriotisin, 
Alfieri,  Madame  Albany,  and  other  branches 
of  learning.  Also  Sallust's  Con8[MFacy  of 
Catiline,  and  the  War  of  Jugurtfaa.  At  9 
came  in  her  brother,  D  Conte  Pietro — at  1(^ 
her  father,  Conte  Ruggiero. 

"Talked  of  various  modes  of  war&re— 
of  the  Hungarian  and  Highland  modes  of 
broard-sword  exercise,  in  lx>th  whereof  I  vas 
once  a  moderate  *  master  of  fence.'  Settled 
that  the  R.  will  break  out  on  the  7th  or 
8th  of  March,  in  which  appointment  I  should 
trust,  had  it  not  been  settled  that  it  was  to 
have  broken  out  in  Octob^,  1820.  Butdiose 
Bolognese  shirked  the  Romagnuoles. 

"  *  It  is  all  one  to  Ranger.'  One  mut 
not  be  particular,  but  take  rd)ellion  when 
it  lies  in  the  way.  Come  home — read  the 
'  Ten  Thousand  again,  and  will  go  to  bed. 

"  Mem.— Ordered  Fletcher  (at  four  o'dxk 
this  afternoon)  to  copy  out  seven  or  eight 
apophthegms  of  Bacon  >,  in  which  I  lave 
detected  such  blunders  as  a  schoolboy  might 
detect  rather  than  commit.  Such  are  the 
sages  I  What  must  they  be,  when  such  as  I 
can  stumble  on  their  mistakes  or  mistate- 
ments  ?  I  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  find  that  I 
grow  cynical. 


C8MWorka,p.806.] 
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**  JamMry  6*  isai. 

^  Mist — thaw — slop-— rain,  l^o  stiiTing 
out  on  horseback.  Read  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes. Pope  a  fine  fellow — always  thought 
him  so.  Ciorrected  blunders  in  nme  apoph- 
thegms of  Bacon — all  historical  —  and  read 
Midbrd's  Greece.  Wrote  an  epigram.  Turn- 
ed to  a  passa^  in  Guinguen^ —  ditto  in  Lord 
Holland's  Lope  de  Vega.  *  Wrote  a  note  on 
Don  Juan. 

*•  At  eight  went  out  to  visit  Heard  a  lit- 
tle music  —  like  music.  Talked  with  Count 
Pietro  O.  of  the  Italian  comedian  Vestris,  who 
is  now  at  Rome — have  seen  him  often  act  in 
Venice  —  a  good  actor — very.  Somewhat 
of  a  mannerist ;  but  excellent  in  broad  co- 
medy, as  well  as  in  the  sentimental  pathetic. 
He  has  made  me  frequently  laugh  and  cry, 
neither  of  which  b  now  a  very  easy  matter 

—  at  least,  for  a  player  to  produce  in  me. 

•*  Thought  of  the  state  of  women  under 
the  ancient  Greeks  —  convenient  enough. 
Present  state  a  remnant  of  the  barbarism  of 
the  chivalric  and  feudal  ages — artificial  and 
unnatural.  They  ou^ht  to  mind  home  — 
and  be  well  fed  and  clothed —  but  not  mix- 
ed in  society.    Well  educated,  too,  in  religion 

—  but  to  read  neither  poetry  nor  politics  — 
nothing  but  books  of  ptiety  and  cookery. 
Music  —  drawing  —  dancing  —  also  a  little 
eardening  and  ploughing  now  and  then.  I 
nave  seen  them  mending  the  roads  in  Epirus 
with  good  success.  Why  not,  as  well  as  hay- 
making and  milking? 

**  CSme  home,  and  read  Mitford  again,  and 
played  with  my  mastiff — gave  him  his  sup- 
per. Made  another  reading  to  the  epigram, 
but  the  turn  the  same.  To-night  at  the 
theatre,  there  being  a  prince  on  his  throne  in 
the  last  scene  of  the  comedy,  —  the  audience 
lauded,  and  asked  hun  for  a  Constitution, 
This  shows  the  state  of  the  public  mind  here, 
as  well  as  the  assassinations.  It  won't  do. 
Tliere  must  be  an  universal  republic, — and 
there  ou^t  to  be. 


1  [«*  TIU  Voltaire  ^)peared.  there  was  no  nation  more 
ignorant  of  its  nelghbourt'  literature  than  the  French. 
He  first  exposed,  and  Uien  corrected,  this  neglect  in  his 
countrymen.  There  is  no  writer  to  whom  the  authors 
of  other  nations,  especially  of  England,  are  so  indebted 
for  the  extension  of  their  fkme  in  France,  and,  through 
France,  in  Europe.  There  is  no  critic  who  has  employed 
more  time,  wit,  ingenuity,  and  diligence  in  promoting 
the  literary  intercourse  between  country  and  country, 
and  in  celebrating  in  one  language  the  triumphs  of 
another.  Yet,  by  a  strange  fatality,  he  is  constantly 
represented  as  the  enemy  of  all  literature  but  his  own ; 
and  Spaniards,  Englishmen,  and  Italians  rie  with  each 
other  in  inveigling  against  bis  occasional  exaggeration 
of  fimlty  passages ;  the  authors  of  which,  till  he  pointed 
out  their  beauties,  were  hardly  known  beyond  the  country 


'*  The  crow  is  lame  of  a  leg — wonder  how 
it  happened  —  some  fool  trod  upon  his  toe, 
I  suppose.  The  falcon  pretty  brisk  —  the 
cats  larse  and  noisy — the  monkeys  I  have 
not  looked  to  since  the  cold  weather,  as  they 
suffer  by  bein^  brought  up.  Horses  must  be 
^y — get  a  nde  as  soon  as  weather  serves. 
Deuced  muggy  still  —  an  Italian  winter  is  a 
sad  thing,  but  all  the  other  seasons  are  charm- 
ing. 

'*  What  is  the  reason  that  I  have  been,  all 
my  lifetime,  more  or  less  ennuye  ?  and  that, 
if  any  thing,  I  am  rather  less  so  now  than  I 
was  at  twenty,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  ?  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  this, 
but  presume  that  it  is  constitutional, — as 
well  as  the  waking  in  low  spirits,  which  I 
have  invariably  done  for  many  years.  Tem- 
perance and  exercise,  which  I  have  practised 
at  times,  and  for  a  long  time  together  vigor- 
ously and  violently,  made  Uttle  or  no  differ- 
ence. Violent  passions  did  ; — when  under 
then-  immediate  influence  —  it  is  odd,  but  — 
I  was  in  agitated,  but  not  in  depressed,  spirits. 

**  A  dose  of  salts  has  the  effect  of  a  tempo- 
rary inebriation,  like  light  champagne,  upon 
me.  But  wine  and  spirits  make  me  sullen 
and  savage  to  ferocity — silent,  however,  and 
retiring,  and  not  quarrelsome,  if  not  spoken 
to.  Swimming  a^  raises  my  spirits,  —  but 
in  general  they  are  low,  and  get  daily  lower. 
That  is  hopeless  ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  am  so 
much  ennut/e  as  I  was  at  nineteen.  The 
proof  is,  that  then  I  must  game,  or  drink,  or 
be  in  motion  of  some  kind,  or  I  was  mise- 
rable. At  present,  I  can  mope  in  quietness ; 
and  like  being  alone  better  than  any  company 
—  except  the  lady's  whom  I  serve.  But  I 
feel  a  something,  which  makes  me  think  that, 
if  I  ever  reach  near  to  old  age,  like  8wifl,  *  I 
shall  die  at  top '  first. «  Only  I  do  not  dread 
idiotism  or  madness  so  much  as  he  did.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  some  quieter  staees  of 
both  must  be  preferable  to  much  of  what 
men  think  the  possession  of  their  senses. 


in  which  their  language  was  spoken.  Those  who  feel 
such  indignation  at  his  misrepresentations  and  oversights 
would  find  it  difficult  to  produce  a  critic  in  any  modem 
language,  who,  in  speaking  of  foreign  literature,  is  bet- 
ter informed  or  more  candid  than  Voltaire ;  and  they 
certainly  never  would  be  able  to  discover  one  who  to 
those  qualities  unites  so  much  sagacity  and  liveliness." 
—  VoLi.  p.  215.  ed.  1817.] 

*  I"  I  remember  as  I  and  others  were  taking  with 
Swift  an  evening  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin,  be 
stopped  short:  we  passed  on ;  but  perceiving  he  did  not 
follow  us,  I  went  back  and  found  him  Hxed  as  a  statue, 
and  earnestly  gazing  upwards  at  a  noble  elm,  which,  in 
iU  uppermost  branches,  was  much  withered  and  decayed. 
Pointing  at  it.  he  said,  *  I  shaUbe  like  that  tree.  I  shaU  die 
attop."— Dr.Toung,  in  his  Letter  to  Jtickardeon,} 
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•*  Januwj  7. 1821.  Sundiy. 

"  Still  rain  — mist — snow — driszle — and 
all  the  incalculable  combinations  of  a  climate 
where  heat  and  cold  etrug^e  for  mastery. 
Read  Spence,  and  turned  over  Roscoe,  to 
find  a  passage  I  have  not  found.  Read  the 
fourth  vol.  of  W.  Scott's  second  series  of 
'Tales  of  my  Landlord.'  Dined.  Read  the 
Lugano  Gazette.  Read  —  I  forget  what. 
At  eight  went  to  conversazione.  Found 
there  the  Countess  Oeltrude,  Betti  Y.  and 
her  husband,  and  others.  Pretty  black-eyed 
woman  that— oiu^  nineteen  —  same  age  as 
Teresa,  who  is  prettier,  though. 

**  The  Count  Pietro  G.  took  me  aside  to 
say  that  the  Patriots  have  had  notice  fi'om 
Forli  (twenty  miles  off)  that  to-night  the 
government  and  its  ^utv  mean  to  strike  a 
stroke  —  that  the  Cardinal  here  has  had 
orders  to  make  several  arrests  immediately, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  Liberals  are 
arming,  and  have  posted  patroles  in  the 
streets,  to  sound  the  alarm  and  give  notice 
to  fight  for  it. 

"  He  asked  me  '  what  should  be  done  ? ' 
I  answered,  'Fight  for  it,  rather  than  be 
taken  in  detail ; '  and  offered,  if  any  of  them 
are  in  inunediate  apprehension  of  arrest,  to 
receive  them  in  my  bouse  (which  is  defens- 
ible), and  to  defend  them,  with  my  servants 
and  themselves  (we  have  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion), as  long  as  we  can, — or  to  try  to  get 
them  away  under  cloud  of  night.    On 


f)mg 
had 


home,  I  offered  him  the  pistols  which 
about  me  —  but  he  refused,  but  said  he 
would  come  off  to  me  in  case  of  accidents. 

"  It  wants  half  an  hour  of  midnight,  and 
rains ;  —  as  Gibbet  says,  'a  fine  night  for 
their  enterprise  —  dark  as  hell,  and  blows 
like  the  devil. '  i  If  the  row  don't  happen 
now,  it  must  soon.  I  thought  that  their 
system  of  shooting  people  would  soon  pro- 
cfuce  a  re-action — and  now  it  seems  coming. 
I  will  do  what  I  can  in  the  way  of  combat, 
though  a  little  out  of  exercise.  The  cause 
is  a  good  one. 

"  Turned  over  and  over  half  a  score  of 
books  for  the  passage  in  question,  and  can't 
find  it.  Expect  to  near  the  drum  and  the 
musquetry  momently  (for  they  swear  to  re- 
sist, and  are  richt,) — but  I  hear  nothing,  as 
yet,  save  the  plash  of  the  rain  and  the  gusts 
of  the  wind  at  intervals.  Don't  like  to  go  to 
bed,  because  I  hate  to  be  waked,  and  would 
rather  sit  up  for  the  row,  if  there  is  to  be  one, 

"Mended  the  fire — have  got  the  arms 
— and  a  book  or  two,  which  I  shall  turn 
over.  I  know  little  of  their  numbers,  but 
think  the  Carbonari  strong  enough  to  beat 

I  [Beuix  Skratacem,  act  It.  k.  %} 


&= 


the  troops,  even  here.  With  twenty  men 
this  house  might  be  defended  for  twenty4aar 
hours  against  any  force  to  be  brou^t  against 
it,  now  m  this  place,  for  the  same  time ;  and, 
in  such  a  time,  the  country  would  have  notice, 
and  would  rise, — if  ever  they  wUl  rise,  of 
which  there  is  some  doubt.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  may  as  well  read  as  do  any  thing  else, 
being  alone. 

*«  Jaiiiia>7  8. 18S1.  UaadMj. 

"  Rose,  and  found  Count  P.  G.  in  my 
apartments.  Sent  away  the  servant.  Told 
me  that,  according  to  the  best  information, 
the  Government  nad  not  issued  orders  for 
the  arrests  apprehended  ;  that  the  attack  in 
Forli  had  not  taken  place  (as  expected^  by 
the  Sanfedisti^-the  opponents  of  the  Cat^ 
bonari  or  Liberals  —  and  that,  as  yet,  they 
are  still  in  apprehension  only.  Asked  me 
for  some  arms  of  a  better  sort,  which  I  gsve 
him.  Settled  that,  in  case  of  a  row,  tbe 
Liberals  were  to  assemble  here  (with  me), 
and  that  be  had  given  the  word  to  Yincenao 
G.  and  others  of  the  Chiefs  for  that  porpoce. 
He  himself  and  fiither  are  going  to  tne  chase 
in  the  forest ;  but  V.  G.  b  to  come  to  me, 
and  an  express  to  be  sent  off  to  him,  P.  O^ 
if  any  thing  occurs.  Concerted  operationa. 
They  are  to  seize — but  no  matter. 

"I  advised  them  to  attack  in  detail,  and 
in  different  parties,  m  different  placet  (though 
at  the  tame  time),  so  as  to  divide  the  atten- 
tion of  the  troops,  who,  thou^  few,  yet 
beinff  disciplined,  would  beat  any  body  of 
people  (not  trained)  in  a  reguUff  BAt  — 
unless  dispersed  in  small  parties,  aMfcfis- 
tracted  with  different  assaults.  Ofi^ed  to 
let  them  assemble  here  if  they  choose.  It 
is  a  strongish  post  —  narrow  street,  cog»- 
manded  fit>m  within — and  triable  wallt. 

"  Dined.  Tried  on  a  new  coat.  Letter  to 
Murray,  with  corrections  of  Bacon's  Apoph- 
thegms and  an  qpigram  —  the  loiter  moi 
fi>r  publication.  At  eight  went  to  Teresa, 
Countess  G.  At  nine  and  a  half  came  in 
U  Conte  P.  and  Count  P.  G.  Talked  of  a 
certain  proclamation  lately  issued.  Caant 
R.G.  had  been  with  •«  (the  «  *X  to  somid 
him  about  the  arrests.  He,  *  *,  is  a  Mrmo-, 
and  deals,  at  present,  his  cards  with  both 
hands.  If  he  don't  irnnd,  th^  be  fblL 
*  *  pretends  (/doubt  him — they  don't, — we 
shall  see)  that  there  is  no  suoi  oider,  and 
seems  staggered  by  the  immense  ezertioos 
of  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  fiorce  spirit  of 
the  Liberals  here.  The  truth  is,  that  *  * 
cares  for  little  but  his  place  (which  is  a  good 
one),  and  wishes  to  fHay  pretty  with  both 
parties.  He  has  changed  his  mind  thirty 
times  these  last  three  moons,  to  my  know- 
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ledge,  for  he  corresponds  with  me.  But  he 
18  not  a  bloody  fellow — only  an  avaricious 
one. 

**  It  seems  that,  just  at  this  moment  (as 
Lydia  Languish  says),  there  will  be  no  elope- 
ment after  all.  I  wish  that  I  had  known  as 
much  last  night — or,  rather,  this  morning 

—  I  should  have  gone  to  bed  two  hours  ear- 
lier. And  yet  I  ought  not  to  complain  ;  for, 
though  it  is  a  sirocco,  and  heavy  rain,  I  have 
not  yawned  for  these  two  days. 

•*  Came  home  —  read  History  of  Ghreece 

—  before  dinner  had  read  Walter  Scott's 
Rob  'Roy,  Wrote  address  to  the  letter  in 
answer  to  Alessio  del  Pinto,  who  has  thanked 
me  for  helping  his  brother  (the  late  Com- 
mandant, murdered  here  last  month)  in  his 
last  moments.  Have  told  him  I  only  did  a 
duty  of  humanity —  as  u  true.  The  brother 
lives  at  Rome. 

"  Mended  the  fire  with  some  '  sgobole '  (a 
Romagnuole  word),  and  gave  the  &lcon 
some  water.  Drank  some  Seltzer-water. 
Mem.  —  received  ta<iay  a  print,1>r  etching, 
of  the  story  of  Ugolino,  by  an  Italian  painter 
—different,  of  course,  from  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's, and  I  think  (as  far  as  recollection 
goes)  no  worse,  for  Reynolds's  is  not  good  in 
history,  i     Tore  a  button  in  my  new  coat. 

**  I  wonder  what  figure  these  Italians  will 
make  in  a  regular  row.  I  sometimes  think 
that,  like  the  Irishman's  gun  (somebody  had 
sold  him  a  crooked  one),  they  will  only  do 
for  *  shooting  round  a  comer ;'  at  least,  this 
sort  of  shooting  has  been  the  late  tenor  of 
their  exploits.  And  yet  there  are  materials 
in  this  people,  and  a  noble  energy,  if  well 
(hrected.  But  who  is  to  direct  them  ?  No 
matter.  Out  of  such  times  heroes  spring. 
Difficulties  are  the  hotbeds  of  high  spirits. 


I  [**  The  sot^ect  if  tald,  bj  Cnmberlana,  to  have  been 
fi^gettad  to  Sir  Jothua  by  Goldsmith.  The  merit  lies 
to  010  exeoutkm ;  —d  eren  this  teems  of  a  disputable  ex- 
cellence. The  lofty  and  stern  sufferer  of  Dante  appears 
on  Re7nolds*s  canrass  like  a  &mlsbed  mendicant,  deficient 
to  any  oommandtog  qualities  of  intellect,  and  regardless 
of  Us  dying  children  who  cluster  around  his  knees."  — 
£riL  Painiert,  vol.  1.  p.  268. 

**  Thedungeonof  Bonnirard  "  (the Prisoner  of  ChiUon) 
**  is,  like  that  of  Ugolino,  a  subject  too  dismal  eren  for 
the  power  of  the  patoter  or  poet  to  counteract  its  horrors. 
It  is  the  more  disagreeable,  as  aflbrdtog  human  hope 
no  anchor  to  rest  upon,  and  describing  the  sufferer, 
though  a  man  of  talenU  and  virtues,  as  altogether  toert 
and  powerless  under  his  accumulated  sufferings."— Sir 
'Walter  Scorr.] 

s  [**  There  is  an  offence  against  simplicity  which  should 
be  shunned ;  though  it  occurs  often  in  Johnson,  and 
though  the  abstract  terms,  affected  by  him.  give  a  kind  of 
fUie  pomp  to  the  style,  assuming  the  air  of  personification. 
•  He  thus  commences  his  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of 
JuTfloalt  — 


and  Freedom  the  mother  of  the  few  virtues 
incident  to  human  nature. 

**  Tuesday,  January  9. 1831. 

•*Rose — the  day  fine.  Ordered  the  horses; 
but  Lega  (my  secretary,  an  Italianism  for 
steward  or  chief  servant)  coming  to  tell  me 
that  the  painter  had  finished  the  work  in 
fresco,  for  the  room  he  has  been  employed 
on  lately,  I  went  to  see  it  before  I  set  out. 
The  painter  has  not  copied  badly  the  prints 
firom  Titian,  &c.  considering  all  things. 

**  Dined.  Read  Johnson's  *  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,'  —  ^1  the  examples  and 
mode  of  giving  them  sublime,  as  well  as  the 
latter  part,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa^ 
sional  couplet.  I  do  not  so  much  admire 
the  opening.  I  remember  an  observation 
of  Sharpens,  (the  Conversationist,  as  he  was 
called  in  London,  and  a  very  clever  man,) 
that  the  first  line  of  this  poem  was  super- 
fluous, and  that  Pope  (the  best  of  poets, 
/  think,)  would  have  begun  at  once,  only 
changing  the  punctuation  — 

*'  'Surrey  manUnd  fjrom  China  to  Peru.'  * 

The  former  line,  *  Let  observation,'  &c.  is 
certainly  heavy  and  useless.  But  'tis  a  grand 
poem  —  and  so  true  !  —  true  as  the  10th  of 
Juvenal  himself.  The  lapse  of  ages  changes 
all  things — time — language  —  the  earth  — 
the  bounds  of  the  sea  —  the  stars  of  the  sky, 
and  every  thing  '  about,  around,  and  under- 
neath '  man,  except  man  himself,  who  has  al- 
ways been,  and  always  will  be,  an  unlucky 
rascal.  The  infinite  variety  of  lives  conduct 
but  to  death,  and  the  infinity  of  wishes  lead 
but  to  disappointment.  3  All  the  discoveries 
which  have  yet  been  made  have  multiplied 
little  but  existence.  -•     An  extirpated  disease 


*  Let  observation,  with  extensive  view, 
Surrey  mankind  fSrom  China  to  Peru.' 

Dryden  and  Pope  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
second  line,  and  would  have  avoided  both  the  tauto- 
logy and  pomposity  of  the  first."  —  Sharp*t  Letters  to  a 
Young  Friend  at  College  s  Etsayt,  p.  47.  ed.  1884.] 

>  [**  Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy, 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  Joy : 
In  vato  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow'r ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store. 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more." 
Vamit^  qfHmmam  fVisMes.} 

*  ["  What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen  I 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets) 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine. 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  them  tothe  sockets : 
Bat  vacdnaUon  certainly  has  been 
A  ktod  antithesis  to  Congreve's  rockets,"  &c. 

DonJmm,ci.8t.l2d.} 
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is  succeeded  by  some  new  pestilence ;  and 
a  discovered  world  has  broi^t  little  to  the 
old  one,  except  the  p^  first  and  fireedom 
afterwards  —  the  latter  a  fine  thing,  parti- 
cularly as  they  gave  it  to  Europe  in  ex- 
change for  slavery.  But  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther '  the  Sovereigns '  would  not  think  the 
Jirtt  the  best  present  of  the  two  to  their 
subjects. 

**  At  eight  went  out  —  heard  some  news. 
They  say  the  King  of  Naples  has  declared 
by  couriers  from  Florence,  to  the  Potuers  (as 
they  call  now  those  wretches  with  crowns), 
that  his  Constitution  was  compulsive,  &c.&c. 
and  that  the  Austrian'barbanans  are  placed 
again  on  war  pay,  and  will  march.  Let  them 
—  *  they  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim,' 
the  hounds  of  hell !  Let  it  still  be  a  hope 
to  see  their  bones  piled  like  those  of  the 
human  dogs  at  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  which 
I  have  seen.  * 

"  Heard  some  music.  At  nine  the  usual 
visitors  —  news,  war,  or  rumours  of  war. 
Consulted  with  P.  G.  &c.  &c.  They  mean 
to  inturrect  here,  and  are  to  honour  me  with 
a  call  thereupon.  I  shali  not  £eill  back  ; 
though  I  don't  think  them  in  force  or  heart 
sufficient  to  make  much  of  it.  But,  onward  ! 
— it  is  now  the  time  to  act,  and  what  signi- 
fies self^  if  a  single  spark  of  that  which  would 
be  worthv  of  the  past  can  be  bequeathed  un- 
quenchedly  to  the  fiiture  ?  It  is  not  one  man, 
nor  a  milhon,  but  the  tpmt  of  liberty  which 
must  be  spread.  The  waves  which  dash 
upon  the  shore  are,  one  by  one,  broken,  but 
yet  the  ocean  conquers,  nevertheless.  It 
overwhelms  the  Armada,  it  wears  the  rock, 
and,  if  the  Nepiumans  are  to  be  believed,  it 
has  not  only  destroyed,  but  made  a  world.  In 
like  manner,  whatever  the  sacrifice  of  indi- 
viduals, the  great  cause  will  gather  strength, 
sweep  down  what  is  rugeed,  and  fertilise 
(for  sea-ufeed  is  manure)  wnat  is  cultivable. 
And  so,  the  mere  selfish  calculation  ought 
never  to  be  made  on  such  occasions ;  and, 
at  present,  it  shall  not  be  computed  by  me. 
I  was  never  a  good  arithmetician  of  chances, 
and  shall  not  commence  now. 

**  January  10.  I82I. 
"  Day  fine  —  rsdned  only  in  the  morning. 
Looked  over  accounts.  Read  Campbell's 
Poets  —  marked  errors  of  Tom  (the  author) 
for  correction.  Dined  —  went  out  —  mu- 
sic — Tyrolese  air,  with  variations.  Sustained 
the  cause  of  the  original  simple  air  against 
the  variations  of  the  Italian  school. 


1  [See  Childe  Harold,  c.  ill.  tt.  64.  and  note.] 

*  [See  bis  **  Spedmeiu  of  Uie  Brittth  FoeU,'*  vol.  L 

p.  mi 


**  Politics  somewhat  tempestuous,  and 
cloudier  daily.  To-morrow  being  fordgn 
post-day,  probably  something  more  will  be 
known. 

"Came  home — read.  Corrected  Tom 
Campbell's  slips  of  the  pen.  A  good  work, 
though  —  style  affected  —  but  his  defence 
of  Pope  is  glorious. «  To  be  sure,  it  is  his 
own  cause  too, — but  no  matter,  it  is  very  good, 
and  does  him  great  credit. 
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3  [  **"  Vre  stood  upon  Achilles*  U»ib» 

And  heard  Troy  doubted ;— time  win  doubt  eft  ] 


**  I  have  been  tuminc  over  different  Uves 
of  the  Poets.  I  rarely  read  their  works, 
unless  an  occasional  fli^t  over  the  classical 
ones.  Pope,  Dryden,  Johnson,  Gray,  and 
those  who  approach  them  nearest  (I  leare 
the  rant  of  tne  rest  to  the  cant  of  the  day), 
and  —  I  had  made  several  reflections,  but  I 
feel  sleepy,  and  may  as  well  go  to  bed. 

''Jancaiyll.  lail. 

"  Read  the  letters.  Corrected  the  tra- 
gedy and  the  ^  Hints  fi*om  Horace.'  Dined, 
and  got  into  better  spirits.  Went  out — re- 
turned—  finished  letters,  five  in  number. 
Read  Poets,  and  an  anecdote  in  Spence. 

"  All*,  writes  to  me  that  the  Pope,  and 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  King  of  Sardinia,  have 
also  been  called  to  Congress  ;  but  the  Pope 
will  onlv  deal  there  b;^  proxy.  So  the  inte- 
rests of  millions  are  in  the  hands  of  about 
twenty  coxcombs,  at  a  place  called  Lei- 
bach! 

"  I  should  almost  r^et  that  my  own 
afiairs  went  well,  when  those  of  nations  are 
in  peril.  If  the  interests  of  mankind  could  j 
be  essentially  bettered  (particularly  of  these  i 
oppressed  Italians),  I  snould  not  so  much  | 
mind  my  own '  sma  peculiar.'  God  grant  us  , 
all  better  times,  or  more  philosophy  I 

"  In  reading,  I  have  just  chanced  upon  an 
expression  of  Tom  Campbell's  ;  —  speaking 
of  Collins,  he  says  that '  no  reader  cares  ai^ 
more  about  the  characteristic  manners  of  ha 
Eclogues  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
tale  of  Troy.'  'Tis  false  —  we  <fo  care  about 
*  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.'  I 
have  stood  upon  that  plain  daify^  for  more 
than  a  month  in  1810 ;  and  if  any  thing  di- 
minished my  pleasure,  it  was  that  the  black- 
nd  Bryant  had  impugned  its  veracity.' 
true  I  read  '  Homer  Travestied '  (the 
first  twelve  books^,  because  Hobhouse  and 
others  bored  me  with  their  learned  localities, 
and  I  love  quiz^ng.  But  I  still  venerated 
the  grand  onginal  as  the  truth  of  history  (ia 
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the  inaterial,^id^)  and  o£ place.  Otherwise, 
it  would  have  given  me  no  delight.  Who 
will  persuade  me,  when  I  reclined  upon  a 
mighty  tomb,  that  it  did  not  contain  a  hero  ? 

—  its  very  magnitude  proved  this.  Men  do 
not  labour  over  the  ignoble  and  petty  dead 

—  and  why  should  not  the  dead  be  Homer's 
dead?  The  secret  of  Tom  Campbell's  de- 
fence of  inaccuracy  in  costume  and  descrip- 
tion is,  that  his  Gertrude,  &c.  has  no  more 
locality  in  common  with  Pennsylvania  than 
with  Fenmanmaur.  It  is  notoriously  full  of 
grossly  &lse  scenery,  as  all  Americans  de- 
clare, though  they  praise  parts  of  the  poem. 
It  is  thus  that  self-love  for  ever  creeps 
out,  like  a  snake,  to  sting  any  thing  which 
happens,  even  accidentally,  to  stumble 
upon  it. 

"JanoarjlS.  1821. 

**  The  weather  still  so  humid  and  imprac- 
ticable, that  London,  in  its  most  oppressive 
fogs,  were  a  summer-bower  to  this  mist 
and  sirocco,  which  has  now  lasted  (but  with 
one  day's  interval),  chequered  with  snow  or 
heavy  rain  only,  since  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1820.  It  is  so  far  lucky  that  I  have  a 
literary  turn  ; — but  it  is  very  tiresome  not 
to  be  able  to  stir  out,  in  comfort,  on  any 
horse  but  Pegasus,  for  so  many  days.  The 
roads  are  even  worse  than  the  weather,  by 
the  long  splashing,  and  the  heavy  soil,  and 
the  growth  of  the  waters. 

"  Read  the  Poets  —  English,  that  is  to  say 

—  out  of  Campbeirs  edition.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  taffeta  in  some  of  Tom's  pre- 
fatory phrases,  but  his  work  is  good  as  a 
whole.  I  like  him  best,  though,  in  his  own 
poetry. 

**  Murray  writes  that  they  want  to  act  the 
Tragedy  of  Marino  Faliero  —  more  fools 
they,  it  was  written  for  the  closet.  I  have 
protested  against  this  piece  of  usurpation, 
(which,  it  seems,  is  le^  for  managers  over 
any  printed  work,  against  the  author's  will,) 
and  1  hope  they  wifl  not  attempt  it.  Why 
don't  they  brine  out  some  of  the  numberless 
aspirants  for  ueatrical  celebrity,  now  en- 
cumbering their  shelves,  instead  of  lugging 
me  out  of  the  library?  I  have  written  a 
fierce  protest  against  any  such  attempt ;  but 
I  still  would  hope  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, and  that  they  will  see,  at  once,  that  it 
is  not  intended  for  the  stage.  It  is  too  re- 
gular—  the  time,  twenty-four  hours  —  the 
change  of  place  not  frequent — nothing  tnclo- 
dramatic  —  no  surprises,  no  starts,  nor  trap- 
doors, nor  opportunities  'for  tossing  their 
heads  and  kicking  their  heels '  —  and  no  love 

—  the  grand  ingredient  of  a  modem  play. 
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•  "  I  have  found  but  the  seal  cut  on  Mur- 
ray's letter.  It  is  meant  for  Walter  Scott — 
or  Sir  Walter —  he  is  the  first  poet  knighted 
since  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  But  it  does 
not  do  him  justice.  Scott's  —  particularly 
when  he  recites  —  is  a  very  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, and  this  seal  says  nothing. 

**  Scott  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful 
writer  of  the  day.  His  novels  are  a  new 
literature  in*  themselves,  and  his  poetry  as 
good  as  any  —  if  not  better  (only  on  an  erro- 
neous system)  —  and  only  ceased  to  be  so 
popular,  because  the  vulgar  learned  were 
tired  of  hearing  '  Aristides  called  the  Just/ 
and  Scott  the  Best,  and  ostracised  him. 

**  I  like  him,  too,  for  his  manliness  of  cha- 
racter, for  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his 
conversation,  and  his  good-nature  towards 
myself,  personally.  May  he  prosper  I  —  for 
he  deserves  it.  I  know  no  riding  to. which 
I  fall  with  such  alacrity  as  a  work  of  W. 
Scott's.  I  shall  give  the  sealf  with  his  bust 
on  it,  to  Madame  U  Comtesse  G.  this  evening, 
who  will  be  curious  to  have  the  effigies  of  a 
man  so  celebrated. 

**  How  strange  are  our  thoughts,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  1 

*«  Midnight. 

**  Read  the  Italian  translation  by  Guido 
Sorelli  of  the  German  Grillparzer — a  devil 
of  a  name,  to  be  sure,  for  posterity ;  but 
they  must  learn  to  pronounce  it.  "With  all 
the  allowance  for  a  translation,  and  above  all, 
an  Italian  translation  (they  are  the  very  worst 
of  translators,  except  fit>m  the  Classics  — 
Annibale  Caro,  for  instance  —  and  there,  the 
bastardy  of  their  language  helps  them,  as, 
by  way  of  looking  legitimate,  they  ape  their 
Other's  tongue) ;  —  but  with  every  allowance 
for  such  a  disadvantage,  the  traeedy  of  Sap- 
pho is  superb  and  ^lime!  There  is  no 
denying  it.  The  man  has  done  a  great  thine 
in  writing  that  play.  And  who  ishefi 
know  him  not ;  but  ages  will,  'Tis  a  high 
intellect. 

"  I  must  premise,  however,  that  I  have 
read  nothing  of  Adolph  Milliner's  (the  author 
of  *  Guilt'),  and  much  less  of  Goethe,  and 
Schiller,  and  Wieland,  than  I  could  wish.  I 
only  know  them  throu^  the  medium  of 
English,  French,  and  Italian  translations.  Of 
the  real  language  I  know  absolutely  nothing, 
—  except  oaths  learned  fi^m  postillions  and 
officers  in  a  squabble  .  I  can  swear  in  Ger- 
man potently,  when  I  like  —  *  Sacrament  — 

1  Here  follows  a  long  pasuge,  already  extracted,  re- 
latiTe  to  his  early  Mend,  Edward  Noel  Long.  [See 
anH,  p.  31.]  . 
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Verfluchter  —  Hundsfbtt*  —  and  so  forth  i ; 
but  I  have  little  less  of  their  energetic  oon- 
versation. 

**  I  like,  however,  their  women,  (I  was  once 
to  detperatefy  in  love  with  a  German  woman, 
Constance,)  and  all  that  I  have  read,  trans- 
lated, of  their  writings,  and  all  that  I  have 
seen  on  the  Rhine  of  their  country  and 
people — all,  except  the  Austrians,  whom  T 
abhor,  loathe,  and  —  I  cannot  find  words  for 
my  hate  of  them,  and  should  be  sornr  to 
find  deeds  correspondent  to  my  hate ;  for  I 
abhor  cruelty  more  than  I  abhor  the  Austri- 
ans -—  except  on  an  impulse,  and  then  I  am 
savage— but  not  delibmtely  so. 

"  Grillparzer  is  grand  —  antique —not  so 
simple  as  the  ancients,  but  very  simple  for  a 
modem — too  Bfadame  de  StaeliiA,  now  and 
then — but  altogether  a  great  and  goodly 
writer. 

**  Janiuurj  18. 1881,  Stturdaj. 

'*  Sketched  the  outline  and  Drams.  Pers. 
of  an  intended  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which 
I  have  for  some  time  meditated.  Took  the 
names  firom  Diodorus  Siculus,  (I  know  the 
history  of  Sardanapalus,  and  have  known  it 
since  I  was  twelve  years  old,)  and  read  over 
a  passage  in  the  nintn  vol.  octavo,  of  Mitford*s 
Greece,  where  he  rather  vindicates  the  me- 
mory of  this  last  of  the  Assyrians. 

**  Dined  —  news  come — the  Powers  mean 
to  war  with  the  peoples.  The  intelligence 
seems  positive — Jet  it  be  so  —  they  will  be 
beaten  in  the  end.  The  kins-times  are  £ast 
finishing.  There  will  be  blood  shed  like 
water,  and  tears  like  mist ;  but  the  peoples 
will  conquer  in  the  end.  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  it,  but  I  foresee  it. 

'*  I  carried  Teresa  the  Italian  translation 
of  Grillparzer's  Sappho,  which  she  promises 
to  read.  She  quarrelled  with  me,  because 
1  said  that  love  was  not  the  loftiest  theme  for 
true  tragedy ;  and,  having  the  advantage  of 
her  native  language,  and  natural  female  elo- 
quence, she  overcame  my  fewer  argumeuts. 
I  believe  she  was  right.  I  must  put  more 
love  into  '  Sardanapsuus'  than  I  intended.  I 
I  speak,  of  course,  t^the  times  will  allow  me 
leisure.  That  ^^will  hardly  be  a  peace-maker. 

«« Janoary  14. 1821. 

**  Turned  over  Seneca's  tragedies.    Wrote 

the  opening  lines  of  the  intended  tragedy  of 

Sardanapams.    Rode  out  some  miles  mto 


1  [•*  On  with  the  borset ;  off  to  Ctnterbury  t 

Trunp,  tramp  o'er  pebble,  and  splaah,  splash 
through  paddle ; 
Hurrah  t  bow  iwifUy  ipeedf  the  post  so  merry  t 
Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  tb^  muddle 
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the  forest.  Misty  and  rainy.  Redtmed  — 
dined  —  wrote  some  more  of  my  tragedy. 

**Read  Diodorus  Siculus  —  turned  over 
Seneca,  and  some  other  books.  Wrote  some 
more  of  the  trajgedy.  Took  a  gjbss  of  grog. 
After  having  ridden  hard  in  rainy  wettber, 
and  scribbled,  and  scribbled  afiain,  the  ^nrits 
(at  least'mine)  need  a  little  euiilaration,  and 
I  don't  like  laudanum  now  as  I  used  to  do. 
So  I  have  mixed  a  glass  of  strong  waters  and 
single  waters,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
emptv.  Therefore  and  thereunto  I  conclude 
this  day's  diary. 

**  The  effect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  opoa 
me  is,  however,  strange.  It  scUlet^  but  it 
makes  me  gloomy  —gloomy  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  effect,  and  not  gay  hardly  ever. 
But  it  composes  for  a  time,  though  aiillenly. 

-  January  16.  ISU. 

"Weather  fine.  Received  visit.  Rode 
out  into  the  forest  —  fired  pistols.  Retomed 
home  — dined  —  dipped  mto  a  vokime  of 
Mitford's  Gh'eece  —  wrote  part  of  a  scene  of 
'Sardanapalus.'  Went  out  —  heard  some 
music -^neard  some  politics.  More  minis- 
ters fi*om  the  other  Italian  powers  gone  to 
Consress.  War  seems  certain — intmitcase, 
it  vrm  be  a  savage  one.  Talked  over  various 
important  matters  widi  one  of  the  InifiiitCML 
At  ten  and  half  returned  home. 

"I  have  just  thought  of  something  odd.  In 
the  year  1814,  Moore  ('the  poet,' par  excei^ 
lence,  and  he  deserves  it)  and  I  were  gomg 
together,  in  the  same  carriage,  to  dine  with 
Earl  Gh*ey,  the  Capo  Politico  of  the  remain- 
ing Whigs.  Murray,  the  magnificent  ^tbe 
illustrious  publisher  of  that  name),  had  just 
sent  me  a  Java  gazette — I  know  not  why, 
or  wherefore.  Pulling  it  out,  by  way  oF  cu- 
riosity, we  found  it  to  contain  a  dispute  (the 
said  Java  gazette)  on  Moore's  merits  and 
mine.  I  think,  if  I  had  been  there,  that  I 
could  have  saved  them  the  trouble  of  diapu> 
ting  on  the  subject.  But,  there  is  lame  fbr 
you  at  six  and  twenty  I  Alexander  had  con- 
quered India  at  the  same  age  ;  but  I  doubt 
if  he  was  disputed  about,  or  his  conquests 
compared  witn  those  of  Indian  Bacons,  at 
Java. 

"  It  was  a  great  fiune  to  be  named  with 
Moore ;  greater  to  be  compared  with  him ; 
greatest — pleasure^  at  least — to  be  wiA 
him ;  and,  surely,  an  odd  coincidence,  that 
we  should  be  dimng  together  while  they 


Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  boiy 

Their  fkre ;  and  also  pause  besides,  to  fliddle 
With  'schnapps' ~SMl  dofs !  whom  *  HnmkfcU'  s 


Afltet  no  more  than  NgfatBli^a 
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(juarrelliog  about  us  beyond  the  eqmnoctial 
line. 

**  WeU,  the  same  evening,  I  met  Lawrence 
the  painter,  and  heard  one  of  Lord  Gre^s 
dauehters  (a  fine»  ttdl,  spirit-looking  girl,  with 
mu<3i  of  the  patrkkm^  thorough't^ed  look  of 
her  fiuher,  wnich  I  dote  upon)  play  on  the 
harp,  so  modestly  and  ingenuously,  that  she 
looked  nmdc.  Well,  I  would  rather  have  had 
mv  talk  with  Lawrence  fwho  talked  delight- 
fully) and  heard  the  gin,  than  have  had  all 
the  fiune  of  Moore  and  me  put  together. 

''The  only  pleasure  of  fame  is  that  it 
payes  the  way  to  pleasure ;  and  the  more 
mtdlectual  our  pleasure,  the  better  for  the 
pleasure  and  for  us  too.  It  was,  however, 
a^ireeaUe  to  have  heard  our  fiune  before 
dinner,  and  a  girl's  harp  after. 

**Jainiar7l6.1821. 

**  Read  —  rode — fired  fnstols — returned 
—  dined  — wrote  —  visited  —  heard  music 
— talked  nonsense — and  went  home. 

••  Wrote  part  of  a  Tragedy  —  advanced  in 
Act  1st  witn  '  all  deliberate  speed.*  Bought 
a  blanket.  The  weather  is  still  muggy  as  a 
London  Biay — mist,  mizzle,  the  air  replete 
with  Scotticisms,  which,  though  fine  in  the 
descriptions  of  Ossian,  are  somewhat  tire* 
some  m  real,  prosmc  perspective.  Politics 
still  mysterious. 

•  Janaarr  17. 18SI. 

"  Rode  i*  the  forest — fired  pistols — dined. 
Arrived  a  packet  of  books  fit>m  England  and 
Lombardy  —  English,  Italian,  French,  and 
Latin.    Read  till  eight  —  went  out. 

oJamurjlB.  I8SI. 

**  To-day,  the  post  arriving  late,  did  not 
ride.  Read  letters  —  only  two  gazettes  in- 
stead of  twelve  now  due.  Made  Lega  write 
to  that  negligent  Galignani,  and  added  a  post- 
script   Dined. 

**  At  eight  proposed  to  go  out.  Lega  came 
in  with  a  letter  about  a  bul  unpedd  at  Venice, 
which  I  thought  paid  months  ago.  I  flew 
into  a  paroxysm  ot  rage,  which  almost  made 

1  [•*  Blow,  blow,  tiioa  winter  wind, 
Tboo  art  not  so  onklnd 

At  man's  Ingratitude,**  Ac 

At  Yarn  Like  //,  act  11.  k.  7.1 
3  r*  Majr  11. 1813.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Bdgeworth  are 
just  oome  over  from  Ireland,  and  are  the  great  ofeiiects  of 
curiosity  and  atteoUoo.  Miss  Bdgeworth  is  a  most 
agreeable  person,  very  nataral,  clever,  and  well-informed* 
witboot  the  least  pretensions  of  authorship.  She  had 
never  been  In  a  large  sodetj  before,  and  she  was  followed 
and  courted  bjrall  the  persons  of  distinction  in  London, 
with  an  avidity  almoet  without  example.** — SiB  J.  Mack- 
uoofB :  Life,  to1.1L  p.  KU\ 


me  faint.  I  have  not  been  well  ever  since. 
I  deserve  it  for  being  such  a  fool  —  but  it 
wat  provoking — a  set  of  scoundrels!  It 
is,  however,  but  five  and  twenty  pounds. 

**  Janoary  19. 1811. 

"  Rode.  Winter's  wind  somewhat  more 
unkind  than  ingratitude  itself,  though  Shak- 
speare  says  otherwise.  *  At  least,  I  am  so 
much  more  accustomed  to  meet  with  ingra- 
titude than  the  north  wind,  that  I  thought 
the  latter  the  sharper  of  the  two.  I  £ad 
met  with  both  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  so  could  judge. 

"  Thought  of  a  plan  of  education  for  my 
daughter  Allem^  who  ought  to  begin  soon 
with  her  stumes.  Wrote  a  letter  —  after- 
wards a  postscript.  Rather  in  low  spirits  — • 
certainly  hippish — liver  touched  —  will  take 
a  dose  of  salts. 

"  I  have  been  reading  the  Life,  by  himself 
and  daughter,  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Bdgeworth,  the 
father  of  the  Miss  Bdgeworth.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  great  name.  In  1813,  I  recollect 
to  have  met  them  in  the  feshionable  world 
of  London  (of  which  I  then  formed  an  item, 
a  fraction,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  unit 
of  a  million,  the  nothing  of  something)  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  hour,  and  at  a  break- 
fast of  Sir  Humphry  and  Lady  Davy's,  to 
which  I  was  invited  for  the  nonce.  I  had 
been  the  lion  of  1812 :  Miss  Bdgeworth  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  with  '  the  Cossack,*  to- 
wards the  end  of  1813,  were  the  exhibitions 
of  the  succeeding  year. « 

**  I  thought  Bdgeworth  a  fine  old  fellow, 
of  a  clarety,  elderly,  red  complexion,  but 
active,  brisk,  and  endless.  He  was  seventy, 
but  did  not  look  fifly  —  no,  nor  forty-eight 
even.  I  had  seen  poor  Fltzpatrick  not  very 
long  before  —  a  man  of  pleasure,  wit,  elo- 
quence, all  things.  ^  He  tottered  —  but  still 
talked  like  a  gentleman,  though  feeblv.  Bdge- 
worth bounced  about,  and  talked  loud  and 
long ;  but  he  seemed  neither  weakly  nor  de- 
crepit, and  hardly  old. 

"  He  began  b^  telling  '  that  he  had  given 
Dr.  Parr  a  dressing,  who  had  taken  him  for 


*  [GeneralRlchardFitspatrlck,brotherof  theEarl  of 
Upper  Ossory.and,  during fortj  years,  the  Intimate  friend 
of  Fox.  He  was  secretarjat  war  to  themlnistry  of  1783 1 
to  which  situation  he  was  again  appointed  in  1806,  during 
the  Fox  and  OrenvUle  administration.  He  wrote  various 
poetical  trifles;  and  among  others  a  political  eclogue 
entiUed  **  The  Lyars.**  considered  bjr  Mr.  Matthias  the 
most  finished  of  all  the  productions  of  the  authors  of  the 
Roltiad.  (See  Pursuits  of  Literature.)  He  also  composed 
the  epitaph.  Inscribed  oo  his  monument  In  the  church-Tard 
of  Sunning  Hill,  Berks.  See  Gent.  Mag.  toL  IxxxtL 
p.  98.    He  died  fai  1813.3 
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an  Irish  bogtrotter/ &c.  &c.  Now  I,  who 
know  Dr.  Parr,  and  who  know  (not  by  expe- 
rience —  for  I  never  should  have  presumed 
so  far  as  to  contend  with  him  —  but  by  hear- 
ing him  with  others,  and  of  others)  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter  to  *  dress  him,'  thought 
Mr.  Edgeworth  an  assertor  of  what  was  not 
true.  He  could  not  have  stood  before  Parr 
an  instant.  For  the  rest,  he  seemed  intelli- 
gent, vehement,  vivacious,  and  full  of  life. 
He  bids  fair  for  a  hundred  years,  i 

"  He  was  not  much  admired  in  London, 
and  I  remember  a  'ry^hte  merrie'  and  con- 
ceited jest  which  was  nfe  among  the  gallants 
of  the  day,  —  viz.  a  paper  had  been  presented 
for  the  recall  of  Mrs,  Siddoiu  to  the  stage, 
(she  having  latelj  taken  leave,  to  the  loss  of 
ages,  —  for  nothmg  ever  was,  or  can  be,  like 
her,)  to  which  all  men  had  been  called  to 
subscribe.  Whereupon  Thomas  Moore,  of 
profiwe  and  poetical  memory,  did  propose 
that  a  similar  paper  should  be  subscnhed 
and  drcumscribed  'for  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth  to  Ireland.' « 

*•  The  feet  was  —  every  body  cared  more 
about  her.  She  was  a  nice  little  unassuming 
'  Jeanie  Deans-looking  body,'  as  we  Scotch 
say  —  and,  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not 
iU-lookine.  Her  conversation  was  as  quiet 
as  herselE  One  would  never  have  guessed 
she  could  write  her  name ;  whereas  her  fether 
taJked,  no<  as  if  he  could  write  nothing  else, 
but  as  if  nothing  else  was  worth  writing. 

"As  for  Mrs. Edgeworth,  I  forget  —  ex- 
cept that  I  think  she  was  the  youngest  of 
the  party.  Altogether,  they  were  an  excel- 
lent cage  of  the  kind ;  and  succeeded  for 
two  months,  till  the  landing  of  Madame  de 
Stael. 

**  To  turn  from  them  to  their  works,  I 
admire  them ;  but  they  excite  no  feeling, 
and  they  leave  no  love — except  for  some 
Irish  steward  or  postillion.  However,  the 
impression  of  intellect  and  prudence  is  pro- 
found —  and  may  be  useful. ' 

**  Janoarj  31. 1821. 

"Rode — ^fired  pistols.  Read  from  Grimm's 

Correspondence.  Dined — went  out —  heard 

1  [Mr.  Edgeworth  died  In  1817,  in  hit  leventy-fourth 
year.] 

<  In  thU  I  rather  think  he  was  roitinformed ;  whatever 
merit  there  maj  be  in  the  Jert,  I  have  not,  as  fiur  as  I  can 
recoUect.  the  slightest  clafan  to  iL 

'  [**  In  my  first  enthusiasm  of  admiration,  I  thought 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  had  first  made  fiction  useful ;  but 
erery  fiction  since  Homer  has  taught  fHoodship,  pa- 
triotism, generosity,  contempt  of  death.  These  are  the 
highest  virtues ;  and  the  fictions  which  taught  them  were 
therefore  of  the  highest,  though  not  of  unmixed  utility. 
Miss  Edgeworth  inculcates  prmdence,  and  the  many  vir- 
tues of  that  ilunily.     Are  these  excellent  virtues  higher 
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music — returned  —  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  request  him  to  prevent 
the  theatres  from  representing  the  Doge. 
which  the  Italian  papers  say  that  they  are 
going  to  act.  This  is  pretty  work — what ! 
without  asking  my  consent,  and  even  in  op- 
position to  it  1 

**  January  SI.  IttL 

••  Fine,  clear,  fi^sty  day  —  that  is  to  sav, 
an  Italian  frost,  for  their  winters  hard^ 
get  beyond  snow  ;  for  which  reason  nobody 
knows  how  to  skate  (or  skait )  —  a  Dutch 
and  English  accomplishment.  Kode  oat,  as 
usual,  and  fired  pistols.  Good  shootii^ — 
broke  four  common,  and  rather  small,  bottles, 
in  four  shots,  at  fourteen  paces,  with  a  com- 
mon pair  of  pistols  and  indifferent  powder. 
Almost  as  good  watering  or  shooting  —  con- 
sidering the  difference  of  powder  and  instol, 
•^as  when,  in  1809,  1810, 1811, 1812, 1813, 
1814,  it  was  my  luck  to  split  walking-sticks, 
wafers,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  eren  the 
eife  of  a  walking-stick,  at  twelve  paces,  with 
a  single  bullet  —  and  all  by  eye  and  calcula- 
tion ;  for  my  hand  is  not  steady,  and  apt  to 
change  with  the  very  weather.  To  the 
prowess  which  I  here  note,  Joe  Mantoa  and 
others  can  bear  testimony ;  for  the  fonner 
taught,  and  the  latter  has  seen  me  do,  these 
feats. 

"Dined  —  visited  —  came  home  —  read. 
Remarked  on  an  anecdote  in  (Grimm's  Cor- 
respondence, which  says  that  '  Regnard  et 
la  plApart  des  poetes  comiques  dtaient  gens 
bilieux  et  m^hmcoliques ;  et  que  M.de  Vol- 
taire, ^ui  est  tres  gai,  n'a  jamais  fiut  cpie  des 
tragedies  —  et  que  la  com^die  ^aie  est  le  seal 
genre  ou  ii  n*ait  point  reussi.  CTest  que 
celui  qui  rit  et  celm  qui  fait  rire  sont  deux 
hommes  fort  differens.'  —  Vol.  VL 

"  At  this  moment  I  feel  as  bilious  as  the 
best  comic  writer  of  them  all,  (even  as  BJe%- 
nard  himself,  the  next  to  Moliere,  who  Yas 
written  some  of  the  best  comedies  in  any 
language,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted suicide^,)  and  am  not  in  spirits  to 
continue  my  proposed  tragedy  of  SardanapA- 
lus,  which  I  nave,  for  some  days,  ceased  to 
compose. 


or  more  useftil  than  those  of  fwtitnde  aDd 
Certainly  not.  Where,  then,  is  Miss  Edgeworth** 
Her  merit— her  extraordinary  merit,  boOi  as  a 
and  as  a  woman  of  genius— consists  In  her  having  sdccMri 
a  class  of  Tirtues  ikr  more  difficult  to  treat  as  the  snl^ect  eC 
fiction  than  others,  and  which  had  therefore  been  left  hf 
former  writers  to  her.'^^Sm  Jambs  BfACSiirroea :  2.^ 
TOl.  U.  p.  4a.3 

4  [Regnard  diedln  1709,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  lllaa 
been  said  that  he  died  of  cliagrtn,  nay,  that  bevohmtaffly 
shortened  his  days ;  but  tlieee  reports  are  contradlGtod  la 
the  Dictionnaire  Hlstorique^ed.  1811.1 
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"  To-morrow  is  my  birth-day  —  that  is  to 
say,  at  twelve  o*  the  clock,  midnight,  i.  e.  in 
twelve  minutes,  I  shall  have  completed  thirty 
and  three  years  of  age  I ! !  —  and  I  eo  to  my 
bed  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  at  havmg  lived 
so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose. 

**  It  is  three  minutes  past  twdve.  —  *  *Tis 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  castle  clock,* 
«nd  I  am  now  thirty-three ! 

**  Ebflo,  ftigaces,  Poithume,  Pofthome, 

but  I  don't  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I 
have  done,  as  for  what  I  might  have  done. 

**  Through  Iife*s  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
I  haTe  dragged  to  three^^nd-thirty. 
What  haTe  theae  years  left  tome  ? 
Nothing — except  thirty-three. 

•*  January  SS.18S1. 


1891. 

Here  lies 

interred  In  the  Eternity 

of  the  Past, 

from  whence  there  is  no  < 

Resurrection 

(or  the  Days  ->  WhateTer  there  may  be 

for  the  Dust  — 

the  Thirty-Third  Year 

of  an  ill-spent  Life, 

Which,  after 

a  lingering  disease  of  many  months, 

sunk  into  a  lethargy, 

and  expired, 

January  29d,  1831,  a.  d. 
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RAVENNA.  —  DIABY  CONTINUED.  —  OPERA- 
TIONS OP  THE  CARBONARI. — LOBD  SYDNEY 
OSBORNE.  —  SOCRATES.  —  CHARITY.  — 
CAIN.  —  FRANCESCA  OF  RIMINI.  —  TIBE- 
RIUS. —  WHAT  IS  POETRY  ?  —  PAST  AND 
FUTURE. — HOPE    AND     FEAR.  —  DEATH. 

—  FREDERICK  SCHLEGEL.  —  GENTLENESS 
OP  DANTE.  —  VICAR  OP  WAKEFIELD. — 
LAZINESS.  —  GRIMM'S    CORRESPONDENCE. 

—  ST.  LAMBERT  AND  THOMSON.  —  LOW 
SPIRITS.  —  BOWLES  TERSUS  POPE.  — 
ORAY*S  ELEGY.  —  INDIGESTION.  —  HOPE. 

**  January  23.  1821. 

"Fine  day.    Read  —  rode  —  fired  pistols, 
and  returned.     Dined  —  read.    Went  out 


h 


at  ei^t  —  made  the  usual  visit.  Heard  of 
nothmg  but  war,  —  *  the  cry  is  still.  They 
come.*  The  Carbonari  seem  to  have  no  plan 

—  nothing  fixed  among  themselves,  how, 
when,  or  what  to  do.  In  that  case,  they  will 
make  nothing  of  this  project,  so  oflen  post- 
poned, and  never  put  m  action. 

**  Came  home,  and  gave  some  necessary 
orders,  in  case  of  circumstances  requiring 
a  change  of  place.  I  shall  act  according  to 
what  may  seem  proper,  when  I  hear  deci- 
dedly wKat  the  Barbarians  mean  to  do.  At 
present,  they  are  building  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Po,  which  looks  very  warlike.  A 
few  days  will  probably  show.  I  think  of  re- 
tiring towards  Ancona,  nearer  the  northern 
fi*ontier ;  that  is  to  say,  if  Teresa  and  her 
father  are  obliged  to  retire,  which  is  most 
likely,  as  all  the  fiEunily  are  Liberals.  If  not, 
I  shall  stay.  But  my  movements  will  de- 
pend upon  the  lady's  wishes  —  for  myself. 
It  is  much  the  same. 

**  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
my  little  daughter,  and  my  effects,  which  are 
of  some  quantity  and  value,  ^  and  neither  of 
them  do  m  the  seat  of  war,  where  I  think  of 
going.  But  there  is  an  elderly  lady  who 
will  take  charge  ofher,  and  T.  savs  that  the 
Marchese  C.  will  undertake  to  hold  the  chat- 
tels in  safe  keeping.  Half  the  city  are  get- 
ting their  afiairs  in  marching  trim.  A  prettv 
Carnival !  The  blackguards  might  as  well 
have  waited  till  Lent. 

**  January  34. 1821. 

**  Returned  —  met  some  masques  in  the 
Corso  —  *Vive  la  bagatelle!'  —  the  Ger- 
mans are  on  the  Po,  the  Barbarians  at  the 
gate,  and  their  masters  in  council  at  Leybach 
(or  whatever  the  eructation  of  the  sound 
mav  syllable  into  a  human  pronunciation), 
and  lo  I  they  dance  and  sin^  and  make  merry, 
*  for  to-morrow  they  may  die.'  Who  can  say 
that  the  Arlequins  are  not  risht  ?  Like  the 
Lady  Baussiere,  and  my  old  firiend  Burton 

—  I  *  rode  on.' 

"  Dined  — (damn  this  pen  I) — beef  tough 

—  there  is  no  beef  in  Italy  worth  a  curse  ; 
unless  a  man  could  eat  an  old  ox  with  the 
hide  on,  singed  in  the  sun. 

*'  The  principal  persons  in  the  events 
which  may  occur  in  a  few  days  are  gone  out 
on  a  shooting  parti/.  If  it  were  like  a  '  high' 
land  hunting,'  a  pretext  of  the  chase  for  a 
grand  re-union  or  counsellors  and  chiefs,  it 
would  be  all  very  well.  But  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  real  snivelling,  popping, 
small-shot,  water-hen  waste  of  powder,  am- 
munition, and  shot,  for  their  own  special 
amusement :  a  rare  set  of  fellows  for  *  a  man 
to  risk  his  neck  with,'  as '  Marishall  Wells ' 
says  in  the  Black  Dwarf, 
li 
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"  If  they  gather,  —  *  whilk  is  to  be  doubt- 
ed/ —  they  will  not  muster  a  thousand  men. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  populace  are 
not  interested,  —  only  the  higher  and  middle 
orders.  I  wish  that  the  peasantry  mere; 
they  are  a  fine  savage  race  of  two-legged 
leopards.  But  the  Bolognese  won't  —  the 
Romagnuoles  can't  without  them.  Or,  if 
they  try  —  what  then  ?  They  will  try,  and 
man  can  do  no  more  —  and,  if  he  unmld  but 
try  his  utmost,  much  might  be  done.  The 
Dutch,  for  instance,  agunst  the  Spaniards  — 
then  the  tyrants  of  Europe,  since,  the  slaves, 
and,  lately,  the  freedmen. 

"  The  year  1820  was  not  a  fortunate  one 
for  the  individual  me,  whatever  it  may  be  for 
the  nations.  I  lost  a  lawsuit,  after  two  de- 
cisions in  my  favour.  The  project  of  lending 
money  on  an  Irish  mortgage  was  finally  re- 
jected by  my  wife's  trustee  after  a  year's 
hope  and  trouble.  The  Rochdale  lawsuit 
had  endured  fifteen  years,  and  always  pros- 
pered till  I  married ;  since  which,  every  thing 
has  gone  wrong  —  with  me  at  least. 

**In  the  same  year,  1820,  the  Countess 
T.  G.  nata  Q^.  G^.  in  despite  of  all  I  said 
and  did  to  prevent  it,  would  separate  firom 
her  husband,  U  Cavalier  Commendatore  O^. 
&c.  &c.  &c.  and  all  on  the  account  of  *  P.  P. 
clerk  of  this  parish.'  The  other  little  petty 
vexations  of  the  year  —  overturns  in  car- 
riages —  the  murder  of  people  before  one's 
door,  and  dying  in  one's  beds — the  cramp 
in  swimming  —  colics — indigestions  and  bi- 
lious attacks,  &c,  &c.  &c.  — 

**  Many  mull  articles  make  op  A  ram, 
And  hej  ho  for  Caleb  Quotem,  oh  !  *' 

**  Janaary  95. 1821. 

"  Received  a  letter  from  Lord  S.  O. ',  state 
secretary  of  the  Seven  Islands  —  a  fine  fel- 
low —  clever — dished  in  England  five  years 
ago,  and  came  abroad  to  retrench  and  to 
renew.  He  wrote  from  Ancona,  in  his  way 
back  to  Corfu,  on  some  matters  of  oiu*  own. 
He  is  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  L.  by  a  se- 
cond marriage.  He  wants  me  to  go  to  Corfu. 
Why  not?  —  perhaps  I  may,  next  spring. 

"  Answered  Murray's  letter  —  read  — 
lounged.  Scrawled  this  additional  page  of 
life's  log-book,  ^  • 
and  of  me:  —  but  *  which  is  best,  life  or 
death,  the  gods  only  know,'  as  Socrates  said 
to  his  judges,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tri- 
bunal.«  Two  thousand  years  since  that 
sage's  declaration  of  ignorance  have  not  en- 


lightened us  more  upon  this  important  pomt ; 
for,  according  to  the  Christian  dispensation, 
no  one  can  know  whether  he  is  stare  of  sal^ 
vation — even  the  most  righteous  — since  a 
single  slip  of  faith  may  tnrow  him  on  his 
baS,  like  a  skaiter,  while  gliding  smoothly 
to  his  paradise.  Now,  therefore,  whatever 
the  certainty  of  faith  in  the  fects  may  be, 
the  certainty  of  the  individual  as  to  his  hap- 
piness or  misery  is  no  greater  than  it  was 
under  Jupiter. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  a  '  grand  peut-etre' — but  still  it 
is  a  grand  one.  Every  body  clings  to  it  — 
the  stupidest,  and  dullest,  and  wioLedest  of 
human  bipeds  is  still  persuaded  that  he  b 
immortal. 

**  Janoary  S6.  USl. 
"  Fine  day — a  few  mares*  tails  portending 
change,  but  the  sky  clear,  upon  the  whole. 
Rode — ^fired  pistols — good  shooting.  Comii^ 
back,  met  an  old  man.  Charity  — jpnrcfaased 
a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation.  If  that  was 
to  be  bought,  I  have  eiven  more  to  my  fel- 
low-creatures in  this  life  —  sometimes  fiw 
vice,  but,  if  not  more  often,  at  least  more  am^ 
nderably,  for  virtue  —  than  I  now  possess.  I 
never  in  my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as 
I  have  sometimes  g^ven  a  poor  man  in  honest 
distress ;  but  no  matter.  The  scoandrels 
who  have  all  along  persecuted  me  (widi  the 
help  of*  *  who  bus  crowned  their  eflSMts} 
will  triumph ;  —  and,  when  justice  is  done 
to  me,  it  wiQ  be  when  this  hand  that  writes 
is  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which  hscve  stungme. 
"  Returning,  on  the  bridse  near  the  mill, 
met  an  old  woman.  I  asked  her  age  —  die 
said  *  Tre  crod*  I  asked  my  groom  (thoi^ 
myself  a  decent  Italian)  wliat  the  devil  htr 
three  crosses  meant  He  said,  ninety  yeftrs, 
and  that  she  had  five  years  more  to  boot ! ! 
I  repeated  the  same  three  times  —  not  to 
mistake — mnety-five  years!!!  —  and  die 
was  vet  rather  active — heard  mv  question, 
for  she  answered  it — taw  me,  tor  she  ad- 
vanced towards  me ;  and  did  not  appear  at 
all  decrepit,  though  certainly  touched  with 
years.  Told  her  to  come  to-morrow,  and 
wiQ  examine  her  myself.  I  love  phenomma. 
If  she  »  ninety-five  years  old,  sne  must  re- 
One  day  more  is  over  of  it  <  collect  the  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who  was  kgate 

"On  dismounting,  found  lieutenant  E. 
just  arrived  fit)m  Faenza.  Invited  him  to 
dine  with  me  to-morrow.  Did  nU  invite 
him  for  to-day,  because  there  ¥ras  a 


1  [Lord  Sidney-Godolphhi  Osborne,  son  of  Fronds- 
Godolphin,  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds,  by  CaUierine,  daughter 
of  ThomM  Anguish,  Esq.] 
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<  C**  It  Is  time  that  I  retire  to  death,  and  roa  to  row 
aflidrs  of  life :  which  of  us  has  the  better  is  knovB  to  tbe 
gods,  bat  to  no  mortal  man.*'  —  Cicero :  TWc  QiHnC 
lib.  1.] 
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turboif  (Friday,  fiist  regularly  and  religiously,) 
which  I  want^  to  eat  all  myself.    Ate  it. 

•*  Went  out  —  found  T.  as  usual — music. 
The  gentlemen,  who  make  revolutions  and 
are  gone  on  a  shooting,  are  not  yet  returned. 
They  don't  return  tiU  Sunday — that  is  to 
say,  they  have  been  out  for  five  days,  buf- 
fooning, while  the  interests  of  a  whole  country 
are  at  stakes  and  even  they  themselves  com- 


It  is  a  difficult  part  to  play  amongst  such 
a  set  of  assassins  and  blockheads — but,  when 
the  scum  is  skimmed  off,  or  has  boiled  over, 
good  mav  come  of  it.  If  this  country  could 
but  be  freed,  what  would  be  too  jzreat  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  desire  ?  for  the 
extinction  of  that  Sigh  of  Ages?  Let  us 
hope.  They  have  hoped  these  thousand  years. 
The  very  revolvement  of  the  chances  may 
bring  it — it  is  upon  the  dice. 

"If  the  Neapolitans  have  but  a  single 
Massaniello  amongst  them,  they  will  beatue 
bloody  butchers  of  the  crown  and  sabre. 
Holhuid,  in  worse  circumstances,  beat  the 
Spains  and  Philips ;  America  beat  the  En- 
ffhsh  ;  Greece  beat  Xerxes ;  and  France  beat 
Kurope,  till  she  took  a  tyrant ;  South  Ame- 
rica befUts  her  old  vultures  out  of  their  nest ; 
and,  if  these  men  are  but  firm  in  themselves, 
there  is  nothing  to  shake  them  fit>m  without. 

**  Janoary  98. 1821. 

**  lAi^ano  Gazette  did  not  come.  Letters 
from  Venice.  It  appears  that  the  Austrian 
brutes  have  seized  my  three  or  four  pounds 
of  English  powder.  The  scoundrels  I  —  I 
hope  to  pay  them  in  ball  for  that  powder. 
Bode  out  tul  twilight 

**  Pondered  the  subjects  of  four  tragedies 
to  be  written  (life  and  circumstances  per- 
mitting), to  wit,  Sardanapalus,  already  begun ; 
Cain,  a  metaphysical  subject,  something  in 
the  style  of  Manfired,  but  in  five  oc^,  perhaps, 
with  the  chorus ;  Francesca  of  Runini,  in 
five  acts ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
not  try  Tiberius.  .  1  think  that  I  could  ex- 
tract a  something,  of  my  tragic,  at  least,  out 
of  the  gloomy  sequestration  and  old  age  of 
the  tyrant — and  even  out  of  his  sojourn  at 
Caprea — by  softening  the  detailt,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  despair  which  must  have  led  to 
those  verv  vicious  pleasures.  For  none  but 
a  powernil  and  ^oomy  mind  overthrown 
would  have  had  recourse  to  such  solitary 
horrors, — being  also,  at  the  same  time,  ola, 
and  the  master  of  the  world. 


>  Thus  marked,  with  Impatient  ftrokei  of  the  pen,  bjr 
hteMlf  In  the  original. 


**  Memoranda, 

"What  is  Poetry?  — The  feeUng  of  a 
Former  world  and  Future. 

**  Thought  Second. 

"  Why,  at  the  very  height  of  desire  and 
human  pleasure, — worldly,  social,  amorous, 
ambitious,  or  even  avaricious,  —  does  there 
min^e  a  certain  sense  of  doubt  and  sorrow 
— a  fear  of  what  is  to  come  —  a  doubt  of 
what  is — a  retrospect  to  the  past,  leading 
to  a  prognostication  of  the  future  ?  (The 
best  of  R'ophets  of  the  fiiture  is  the  Past.) 
Why  is  this,  or  these  ?  —  I  know  not,  ex- 
cept that  on  a  pinnacle  we  are  most  sus- 
ceptible of  giddiness,  and  that  we  never  fear 
fiilling  except  fit)m  a  precipice — the  higher, 
the  more  awfiil,  and  tne  more  sublime ;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  not  sure  that  Fear  is  not  a 
pleasurable  sensation  ;  at  least,  H<^i8;  and 
what  Hope  is  there  without  a  deep  leaven  of 
Fear?  and  what  sensation  is  so  delightful 
as  Hope?  and,  if  it  were  not  forHope, 
where  would  the  Future  be? — in  hell  It 
is  useless  to  say  where  the  Present  is,  for 
most  of  us  know ;  and  as  for  the  Past,  what 
medominates  in  memorv  ?  —  Hope  baffled, 
£rgo,  in  all  human  affiiirs,  it  is  Hope  — 
Hope  —  Hope.  I  allow  sixteen  minutes, 
though  I  never  counted  them,  to  any  given 
or  supposed  possession.  From  whatever 
place  we  commence,  we  know  where  it  tdl 
must  end.  And  yet,  what  good  is  there  in 
knowing  it  ?  It  does  not  make  men  better 
or  wiser.  During  the  ereatest  horrors  of 
the  greatest  plagues,  (AUiens  and  Florence, 
for  example  —  see  Thucydides  and  Machia^ 
velli,)  men  were  more  cruel  and  profligate 
than  ever.  It  is  all  a  mystery.  I  feel  most 
things,  but  I  know  nothing,  except 


"  TTiought  fir  a  Speech  of  Lucifer,  in  the 
Tragedy  of  Cm :  — 
**  Were  Death  an  eiHlr  would  /let  thee  Mef 
Fool  I  lire  as  I  lire — as  thj  father  llTes, 
*        And  thy  son's  sons  shall  lire  for  erermore. 

*<  Past  Midnight.    One  o' the  dock. 

**  I  have  been  reading  Frederick  Schlegel< 
(brother  to  the  other  of  the  name)  till  now, 
and  I  can  make  out  nothing.     He  evidently 


*  [A  translation  of  his  **  Lectures  oo  the  History  of 
Literature*'  was  poblished  at  Edinburgh  in  1818.] 
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shows  a  great  power  of  words,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He  is  like 
Hazlitt,  in  English,  who  taUct  pimples  —  a 
red  and  white  corruption  rising  up  (m  little 
imitation  of  mountams  upon  maps),  out  con- 
taining nothing,  and  discnarging  nothing,  ex- 
cept their  own  humours. 

'  I  dislike  him  the  worse,  (that  is,  Schle- 
gel,)  because  he  always  seems  upon  the  verge 
of  meaning ;  and,  lo,  he  goes  down  like  sun- 
set, or  melts  like  a  rainbow,  leaving  a  rather 
rich  confusion,  —  to  which,  however,  the 
above  comparisons  do  too  much  honour. 

' "  Continuing  to  read  Mr.  Frederick  Schle- 
gel.  He  is  not  such  a  fool  as  I  took  him 
for,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
North.  But  still  he  speaks  of  things  all  over 
the  world  with  a  kind  of  authority  that  a 
philosopher  would  disdain,  and  a  man  of 
common  sense,  feeling,  and  knowledge  of  his 
own  ignorance,  would  be  ashamed  of.  The 
man  is  evidently  wanting  to  make  an  im- 
pression, like  his  brother,  —  or  like  George 
m  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  found  out 
that  all  the  good  things  had  been  said  already 
on  the  right  side,  and  therefore  *  dressed  up 
some  paradoxes'  upon  the  wrong  side — inge- 
nious, but  fidse,  as  ne  himself  says — to  which 
*the  learned  world  said  nothing,  nothing  at 
all,  sir.* »  The  *  learned  world,*  however,  htu 
said  something  to  the  brothers  Schlegel. 

"  It  is  high  time  to  think  of  something 
else.  What  they  say  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  North  is  best. 

'*  January  S9. 1821. 

"Yesterday,  the  woman  of  ninety-five 
years  of  age  was  with  me.  She  said  her 
eldest  son  (i£  now  alive)  would  have  been 
seventy.  She  is  thin  —  short,  but  active  — 
hears,  and  sees,  and  talks  incessantly.  Se- 
veral teeth  left — all  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
single  firout  teeth.  She  is  very  deeply  wrinkled, 
and  hsLs  a  sort  of  scattered  grey  beard  over 
her  chin,  at  least  as  long  as  my  mustachios. 
Her  head,  in  fact,  resembles  the  drawing  in 
crayons  of  Pope  the  poefs  mother,  which  is 
in  some  editions  of  his  works. 

**  I  forgot  to  ask  her  if  she  remembered 


1  ['*  Finding  that  the  bett  things  reiQained  to  be  laid  oa 
the  wrong  side,  I  retolred  to  write  a  book  that  should  be 
wholly  new.  I  therelbre  dressed  up  three  paradoxes 
with  ingenuity.  They  were  ftlse  indeed,  but  they  were 
new.  — 'WeU,  lay  boj,*  cried  I»  *and  what  did  the 
learned  world  say  to  your  paradoxes.'  —  *  Sfr/  replied 
my  son.  *  the  learned  world  said  nothing  to  my  paradoxes ; 
nothhig  at  all.  Sir.' »*  —  Fioir  </ iroMeftf.  ch.  XX.3 

s  [Alberonl,  the  son  of  a  gardener  of  Placentia,  rose  by 
his  intrigues  and  his  talenu  to  be  cardinal  and  prime 
mimster  of  Spain.  After  hb  disgrace,  in  1720,  he  went  to 


I 


Alberoni  *  (legate  here),  but  will  ask  her 
next  time.  Gave  her  a  louis — ordered  her 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  put  her  upon  a 
weekly  pension.  Till  now,  she  had  worked 
at  gathering  wood  and  pine-nuts  in  the  forest, 
— pretty  work  at  ninety-five  years  old!  She 
had  a  dozen  children,  of  whom  some  are 
alive.    Her  name  is  Maria  Montanaii 

"  Met  a  company  of  the  sect  (a  kind  of 
Liberal  Club)  called  the  '  Americam*  m  the 
forest,  all  armed,  and  singing,  with  all  dieir 
might,  in  Romaffnuole — 'Sem  tutti  soUat' 
per  la  liberta'  ('  we  are  all  soldiers  for  li- 
berty*).  They  cheered  me  as  Ipassed—l 
returned  their  salute,  and  rode  on.  TliisiDtf 
show  the  spirit  of  Italy  at  present 

*'  My  to-day's  journal  consists  of  what  I 
omitted  yesterdav.  To-day  was  much  as 
usual.  Have  rather  a  better  opinion  of  the 
wi-itings  of  the  Schlegels  than  I  had  four- 
and-twenty  hours  ago  ;  and  will  ameod  it 
still  further,  if  possible. 

**  They  say  that  the  Piedmontese  have  at 
length  arisen  —  pa  tra  / 

"  Read  SchlegeL  Of  Dante  he  says,  'that 
at  no  time  has  the  greatest  and  most  na- 
tional of  all  Italian  poets  ever  been  modi 
the  favourite  of  his  countrymen.'  "Hs&bel 
There  have  been  more  editors  and  comoKD- 
tators  (and  imitators,  ultimately)  of  Dante 
than  of  all  their  poets  put  together.  Not  i 
fiivourite!  Why,  they  talk  Dante— write 
Dante — and  think  and  dream  Dante  at  this 
moment  (1821)  to  an  excess,  which  would 
be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  deserves  it^ 

"  In  the  same  style  this  6«man  talb  of 
gondolas  on  the  Arno — a  precious  fi^wto 
dare  to  speak  of  Italy  I 

**  He  says  also  that  Dante's  chief  defect  b 
a  want,  in  a  word,  of  gentle  feelings.  Of 
gentle  feelings !  —  and  Francesca  cf  BJnm 
—  and  the  father's  feelings  in  UeofiDO—and 
Beatrice  — and  *La  Pial'  Why,  dicre  is 
gentleness  in  Dante  beprond  all  gentkness, 
when  he  is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  treBtia; 
of  the  Christian  Hades,  or  Hell,  there  is  nt 
much  scope  or  site  for  gentleness — but  who 
bid  Dante  could  have  introduced  any  *pent^ 
ness'  at  all  into  Hellf  Is  there  any  m  BB- 


Rome,  and  was  made  legate  of  Romagnft  bylBDoecatXin. 
He  died  In  1768,  at  the  age  of  elghty-seren.] 

»  ["  I  dont  wonder.'*  said  Lord  Byroo,  -stihs  «. 
thusiasm  of  the  Italians  about  DantOL  He  is  the  pect  if 
libertj.  Persecution*  exile,  the  dread  of  a  Cordfor*^ 
could  not  shake  his  principles.  There  is  no  ItaSim  |a* 
Ueman,  scarcdy  any  well-edocated  girl,  that  k«  ■<« 
all  the  finer  passages  of  Dante  at  the  ItngetHtuinff- 
ticularly  the  Ravennese.  The  GnicdoU,  tsr  lotfaBt, 
can  almost  repeat  any  part  of  the  Dirtoe  Comsiy.*- 
Mkdwin.] 
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ton's  ?  No  —  and  Dante's  Heaven  is  all  love, 
and  glory  and  majesty.  ^ 

**  One  o'clock. 

**  I  have  found  out,  however,  where  the 
German  is  right  —  it  is  about  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  '  Of  all  romances  in  miniature 
(and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  best  shape  in  which 
romance  can  ^pear)  the  Vicar  ot  Wakefield 
is,  I  think,  the  most  exquisite.'  He  tkmks! 
— he  mi^t  be  sure.  But  it  is  very  well  for 
a  SchlegeL  I  feel  sleepy,  and  may  as  well 
get  me  to  bed.  To-morrow  there  will  be 
fine  weather. 

**  *  Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay.' 


:•*  January  3a  ISSl. 

"  The  Count  P.  G.  this  evening  (by  com- 
mission fi*om  the  Ci.)  transmitted  to  me  the 
new  luords  for  the  next  six  months.  *  *  * 
and  •  *  *.     The  new  sacred  word  is  *  *  * 

—  the  reply  *  *  *  —  the  rejoinder  *  *  *. 
The  former  word  (now  changed)  was  ♦  *  ♦ 

—  there  is  also  *  *  *— *  *  «.3    Things 
seem  fast  coming  to  a  crisis  — paira! 

"We  talked  over  various  matters  of 
moment  and  movement.  These  I  omit ;  — 
if  they  come  to  any  thing,  they  will  speak 
for  themselves.  After  these,  we  spoke  of 
ELosciusko.  Count  R.  G.  told  me  that  he 
has  seen  the  Polish  officers  in  the  Italian 
war  burst  into  tears  on  hearing  his  name. 

**  Something  must  be  up  in  Piedmont  — 
all  the  letters  and  papers  are  stopped.  No- 
body knows  any  thing,  and  the  Germans  are 
concentrating  near  Mantua.  Of  the  decision 
of  Leybach  nothing  is  known.  This  state  of 
things  cannot  last  long.  The  ferment  in  men's 
minds  at  present  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out seeing  it. 

**  Januaiy*  31.  I82I. 

"  For  several  days  I  have  not  written  any 
thmg  except  a  few  answers  to  letters.  In 
momentary  expectation  of  an  explosion  of 

»  ["  The  toul  of  Dante,"  say  the  Edinburgh  Reriewers, 
ToL  XXX.  p.  333.,  *'  was  fraught  even  to  redundance  with 
*  gentle  feellngt,*  and  he  poured  them  oat,  on  erery 
occasion,  with  a  warmth  and  delicacy  perhaps  unequalled 
in  any  other  writer."] 

s  In  the  original  MS.  these  watch-words  are  blotted 
over  so  as  to  be  illegibleu 

'  [Grimm  was  bom  at  Batisbon,  In  17S3,  of  humble 
parentage.  When  young  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  capad^of  reader  to  the  Dukeof  Saxe-Gotha. 
He  was  first  brought  into  notice  hy  Rousseau,  who  made 
him  known  to  Diderot  and  other  persons  of  eminence  in 
the  literary  world.  After  the  Duke  left  Paris,  Grimm 
regularly  transmitted  tp  his  patron  an  accomit  of  what 
was  passing  In  the  literary,  political,  and  scandalous 
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some  kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  down  to 
the  desk  for  the  higher  kinds  of  composition. 
I  could  do  it,  to  be  sure,  for,  last  summer,  I 
wrote  my  drama  in  the  very  bustle  of  Ma- 
dame  la  Contessa  G.'s  divorce,  and  all  its 
process  of  accompaniments.  At  the  same 
time,  I  also  had  the  news  of  the  loss  of  an 
important  lawsuit  in  England.  But  these 
were  onl^  private  and  personal  business ;  the 
present  is  of  a  different  nature. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  this,  but  have  some  sus- 
picion that  it  may  be  laziness,  which  prevents 
me  from  writing  ;  especially  as  Rochefoucalt 
says  that  *  laziness  often  masters  them  all' 
—  speaking  of  the  possums.  If  this  were 
true,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that '  idleness  is 
the  root  of  all  evil, 'since  this  is  supposed  to 
spring  from  the  passions  only:  ergo,  that 
which  masters  all  the  passions  (laziness,  to 
wit)  would  in  so  mucn  be  a  good.  Who 
knows  ? 

"Midnight 

**  I  have  been  reading  Grimm's  Correspond- 
ence.  He  repeats  frequently,  in  speaking  of 
a  poet,  or  a  man  of  gemus  in  any  department, 
even  in  music,  (Gretry,  for  instance,)  that  he 
must  have  *  une  ame  qui  se  tourmentei  un 
esprit  violent.'  How  fer  this  may  be  true, 
I  know  not ;  but  if  it  were,  I  should  be  a 
poet  *  per  excellenza ;  *  for  I  have  always  had 
*une  ame,'  which  not  only  tormented  itself 
but  every  bodv  else  in  contact  with  it ;  and 
an  *  espnt  violent,'  which  has  ahnost  left  me 
without  any  •  esprit'  at  all.  As  to  defining 
what  a  poet  should  be,  it  is  not  worth  while, 
for  what  are  they  worth  ?  what  have  they 
done? 

"  Grimm,  however,  is  an  excellent  critic 
and  literary  historian.  3  His  Correspond- 
ence forms  the  annals  of  the  literary  part  of 
that  a^  of  France,  with  much  of  her  pohtics, 
and  still  more  of  her  *  way  of  life. '  He  is. 
as  valuable,  and  fer  more  entertaining  than 
Muratori  or  Tiraboschi  —  I  had  almost  said, 
than  Ginguene  — but  there  we  should  pause. 
However,  'tis  a  great  man  in  its  line.* 


chronicle  of  that  gay  city ;  and  acquitted  himself  so  much 
to  the  satisiktion  of  the  Duke,  that  he  made  him  his  re- 
sident at  the  Court  of  France,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  baron.  In  1795,  Catherine  of  Russia  appointed  him 
her  minister  at  the  Court  of  Saxony ;  which  situation  he 
held,  till  the  partial  loss  of  sight  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw  from  business.  He  died  in  1807,  at  the  age  of 
ei^ty-four.j 

*  ["  He  does  not  Indeed,"  say  the  Edfaiburgh  Reriewers. 
**  exhaust  the  many  interesting  themes  on  which  he 
touches,  with  the  careibl  and  comprehendTe  analysis  of 
our  Smith  or  Reid,  and  sUll  leu  does  he  soar  up,  like  bis 
own  Madame  de  StaeU  to  a  point  aboTe  the  sphere  of 
their  perplexities,  and  solre  high  disputes  by  transcending 
the  element  in  which  they  are  generated.     He  does  not, 
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**  Monsieur  St  Lambert  has, 

**  *  Et  lonqa'i  les  regards  U  lumidre  ett  rsrie, 
n  n'a  pluf ,  eo  mourant,  i  perdre  que  la  Tie.* 

Thii  18,  word  for  word,  Thomson's 

•*  •  And  djlof ,  all  we  can  resign  is  breath/ 

without  the  smallest  acknowledgment  from 
the  Lorrainer  of  a  poet.  M.  St.  Lambert  is 
dead  as  a  man,  and  (for  any  thing  I  know  to 
the  contrary)  damned,  as  a  poet,  by  this  time. 
However,  his  Seasons  have  good  things,  and, 
it  may  be,  some  of  his  own. 

•*  February  118S1. 

"  I  have  been  considering  what  can  be  the 
reason  why  I  alwavs  wake,  at  a  certain  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  alwavs  in  very  bad  spirits 
—  I  may  say,  in  actual  despair  and  despond- 
ency, in  all  respects— even  of  that  which 
pleased  me  over  night.  Li  about  an  hour 
or  two,  this  ^s  off,  and  I  compose  either 
to  sleep  agam,  or,  at  least,  to  quiet.  In 
Eneland,  five  years  ago,  I  had  the  same  kind 
,  of  hypochondria,  but  accompanied  with  so 
violent  a  thirst  that  I  have  drank  as  many  as 
fifteen  bottles  of  soda-water  in  one  night, 
after  going  to  bed,  and  been  ^still  thirsty  — 
calculating,  ho  wever,  some  lost'fi'om  the  burst- 
ing out  and  effervescence  and  overflowing  of 
the  soda-water,  in  drawing  the  corks,  or 
striking  ofi^  the  necks  ot  Uie  bottles  from 
mere  tnirsty  impatience.  At  present,  I  have 
not  the  thirst ;  but  the  depressbn  of  spirits 
is  no  less  violent. 

"  I  read  in  Edgeworth's  Memoirs  of  some- 
thing similar  ^except  that  his  thirst  expended 
itself  on  smaU  beer)  in  the  case  of  Sir  F.  B. 
Delaval  > ; — but  then  he  was,  at  least,  twenty 
vears  older.  What  is  it  ? — liver  ?  In  Eng- 
land, Le  Man  (the  apothecary)  cured  me  of 
the  thirst  in  three  days,  and  it  had  lasted  as 
many  years.  I  suppose  that  it  is  cdl  hypo- 
chondria. 

'*  What  I  feel  most  growing  upon  me  are 
laziness,  and  a  disrelish  more  powerfiil  than 
indifference.  If  I  rouse,  it  is  into  fiuv.  I 
presume  that  I  shall  end  (if  not  earlier  by 
accident,  or  some  such  termination)  like 
Swift — *  dying  at  tob.  *  I  confess  I  do  not 
contemplate  tms  with  so  much  horror  as  he 


like  Johnson,  leare  behind  him.  In  his  casual  excursions 
into  the  region  at  speculation,  those  giant  restiges  that 
senre  for  «Ter  to  guide  the  track  of  more  laborious  ad- 
Tenturers;— nor  scatter,  like  Burke, from  the  sportire 
wings  of  his  genius,  those  precious  gleamsofdlTiner  light 
that  seem  to  rerealto  us,  for  an  instant,  the  inner 
shrfaes  and  recesses  of  philoaophy.  His  eloquence  is  not 
often  lofty,  nor  his  philosophy  exalted  or  exalting ;  but 
his  conceptions  are  alwajrs  dear  and  vigorous,  and  his 
JudgmenU,  for  the  molt  part,  comprehensiTe  and  exact." 
-VoLxxiiLp.2M.3 


© 


apparently  did  for  some  years  before  it  hap- 
pened. 6ut  Swift  had  hardly  begtm  6Je  at 
the  very  period  (thirty-three)  when  1  feel 
quite  an  cdd  tort  of  feel. 

"Oh I  there  is  an  organ  plaving  in  the 
street  —  a  waltz,  too  I  1  must  leave  off  to 
listen.  They  are  playing  a  waltz  which  I 
have  heard  ten  thousand  times  at  the  beHs 
in  London,  between  1812  and  1815.  Mask 
is  a  strange  thing.* 

**  Febraarj  K.  ifiti. 

"At  last,  'the  kihi's  inalow.'  The  Ger- 
mans are  ordered  to  march,  and  Italy  is,  for 
the  ten  thousandth  time,  to  become  a  field  of 
battle.    Last  night  the  news  came. 

"  This  afternoon —  Count  P.  G.  came  to 
me  to  consult  upon  divers  matters.  We 
rode  out  together.  They  have  sent  off  to 
the  C.  for  oniers.  To-morrow  the  decisioo 
ought  to  arrive,  and  then  something  will  be 
done.  Returned  —  dined  —  read  —  went 
out— talked  over  matters.  Made  a  purchase 
of  some  arms  for  the  new  enrolled  Ameri- 
cani,  who  are  all  on  tiptoe  to  march.  Gave 
order  for  some  hamett  and  ponnanteaoa 
necessary  for  the  horses. 

"  Read  some  of  Bowles's  dispute  about 
Pope,  with  all  the  replies  and  n^oinders. 
Perceive  that  my  name  has  been  lugged  into 
the  controversy,  but  have  not  time  to  state 
what  I  know  of  the  sutyect.  On  aoBie 
'piping  day  of  peace'  it  is  probable  that  I 
may  resume  it. 

•FefanmySiian. 

^  Before  dinner  wrote  a  little ;  also,  before 
I  rode  out.  Count  P.  G.  called  upon  me,  to 
let  me  know  the  result  of  the  meran^  of  the 
Ci.  at  F.  and  at  B.  *  •  returned  hte  kit 
night.  Every  thing  was  combined  under  the 
idea  that  the  Barbfuians  would  pass  the  Po 
on  the  15th  inst.  Instead  of  tlu8,firom  some 
previous  information  or  otherwise,  they  ha?e 
nastened  their  march  and  actually  pused 
two  days  a^ ;  so  that  all  that  can  be  done 
at  present  in  Romagna  is,  to  stand  on  the 
alert  and  wait  for  the  advance  of  the  Neapo- 
litans. Every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  >i  e»> 
politans  had  sent  on  their  own  instructions 


[**  Sir  Frauds  Delaval's  phyridan,**  n 
informed  me  that  his  death  was 
an  unnatoral  distension  of  his  stomarfi. 
tributed  to  his  drinking  Immoderate 
and  small  beer.'*  —  Memoirs^  roL  L  p.  ISS.] 
s  In  this  little  inddent  of  the  music  in  the 
touching  so  suddenly  upon  Um  nerre  of 
calling  away  his  mind  from  Its  dark  bodtnga 
lection  of  Tears  and  scenes  the  hai 
whole  life,  there  u  something  that  ftppeart  to 
Harly  aflbcUng. 
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and  intentions,  all  calculated  for  the  tenih 
and  ekvenih^  on  which  days  a  general  rising 
was  to  take  place,  under  tne  supposition  that 
the  Barharians  could  not  advance  before  the 
I5th. 

"As  it  is,  they  have  but  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  troops,  a  number  with  which  they 
might  as  well  attempt  to  conquer  the  world 
as  secure  Italy  in  its  present  state.  The 
artillery  marches  huty  and  alone,  and  there  is 
an  idea  of  an  attempt  to  cut  part  of  them  off. 
All  this  will  much  depend  upon  the  first 
steps  of  the  Neapolitans.  Here^  the  public 
spirit  is  excellent,  provided  it  be  kept  up. 
This  will  be  seen  by  the  event. 

'^  It  is  probable  that  Italy  w^  be  delivered 
fit>m  the  Barbarians  if  the  Neapolitans  will 
but  stand  firm,  and  are  united  among  them- 
selves.   Here  they  appear  so. 

**  Febnury  10. 1821. 

"  Da^  passed  as  usual  —  nothing  new. 
Barbarians  still  in  march  —  not  well  equip- 
ped, and,  of  course,  not  well  received  on  their 
route.  There  is  some  talk  of  a  commotion 
at  Paris. 

••  Rode  out  between  four  and  six — ^finished 
my  letter  to  Murray  on  Bowles's  pamphlets 
—  added  postscript.  Passed  the  evenmg  as 
usual — out  till  eleven — and  subsequentiy  at 
home. 

^Febraaryll.  1821. 

**  Wrote  —  had  a  copy  taken  of  an  extract 
firom  Petrarch's  Letters  >,  vnth  reference  to 
the  cons|Mracy  of  the  Doge,  Marino  Faliero, 
containing  the  poef  s  opinion  of  the  matter. 
Heard  a  heavy  firing  of  cannon  towards 
Comacchio  —  the  Barbarians  rejoicing  for 
their  principal  pi^s  birth-day,  which  is  to- 
morrow— or  Samt  day  —  I  forget  which. 
Received  a  ticket  for  the  first  ball  to-morrow. 
Shall  not  go  to  the  first,  but  mtend  going 
to  Uie  second,  as  also  to  the  VeglionL 

*•  February  IS.  1821. 

"  To-day  read  a  little  in  Louis  B.'s  Hol- 
lande^,  but  have  written  nothing  since  the 
completion  o(  the  letter  on  the  Pope  con<* 
troversy.  Politics  are  quite  misty  for  the 
present.  The  Barbarians  still  upon  their 
march.  It  is  not  easy  to  divine  what  the 
Italians  will  now  do. 

"  Was  elected  yesterday  *  Socio*  of  the 
Carnival  Ball  Society.  This  is  the  fifth 
carnival  that  I  have  passed.  In  the  four 
former,  I  racketed  a  good  deal.    In  the  pre- 


1  [See  Work!,  p.  78&] 

*  [«*  Docameiu  HIstoriqDef,  tC  Rellexlmif  for  le  Goo- 


sent,  I  have  been  as  sober  as  Lady  Grace 
herself. 

"  February  14. 1821. 

**  Much  as  usual.  Wrote,  before  riding 
out,  part  of  a  scene  of '  Sardanapalus.'  The 
first  act  nearly  finished.  The  rest  of  the 
day  and  evening  as  before — j)artly  without, 
in  conversazione — partly  at  home. 

"  Heard  the  particulars  of  the  late  fray  at 
Russi,  a  tovm  not  far  from  this.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  fact  of  Romeo  and  Giulietta — not 
Rom^,  as  the  Barbarian  writes  it.  Two 
families  of  Oontadini  (peasants)  are  at  feud. 
At  a  ball,  the  younger  part  or  the  families 
forget  their  auarrel,  and  dance  together. 
An  old  man  ot  one  of  them  enters,  and  re- 
proves the  young  men  for  dancing  with  the 
females  of  the  opposite  family.  The  male 
relatives  of  the  latter  resent  this.  Both 
^Lrties  rush  home  and  arm  themselves. 
They  meet  directiy,  by  moonlight,  in  the 
pubuc  way,  and  fight  it  out.  Three  are 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  six  wounded,  most 
of  them  dangerously, — pretty  well  for  two 
fiunilies,  methinks — and  tlXfact,  of  the  last 
week.  Another  assassination  has  taken 
place  at  Cesenna,  —  in  all  about  forty  in 
Romagna  within  the  last  three  months. 
These  people  retain  much  of  the  middle 
ages. 

**  February  15. 1821. 

'<  Last  night  finished  the  first  act  of  Sar- 
danapalus. To-nighty  or  to-morrow,  I  ought 
to  answer  letters. 

••  February  16. 1821. 

**  Last  niffht  D  Conte  P.  O.  sent  a  man 
with  a  bag  niU  of  bayonets,  some  muskets, 
and  some  hundreds  of  cartridges  to  my 
house,  without  apprizing  me,  though  I  had 
seen  him  not  hafiTan  hour  before.  About 
ten  days  ago,  when  there  was  to  be  a  rising 
here,  tne  I^berab  and  my  brethren  O.  asked 
me  to  purchase  some  arms  for  a  certain  few 
of  our  ragamufi&ns.  I  did  so  immediately, 
and  ordered  ammunition,  &c.  and  they  were 
armed  accordingly.  Well  —  the  rising  is 
prevented  by  the  Barbarians  marching  a 
week  sooner  than  appointed ;  and  an  order 
is  issued,  and  in  force,  by  the  Government, 
'  that  all  persons  having  arms  concealed,  &c. 
&c.  shall  DC  liable  to,  &c.  &c.' — and  what  do 
my  fiiends,  the  patriots,  do  two  days  after- 
wards? Why,  they  throw  back  upon  my 
hands,  and  into  my  bouse,  these  very  arms 


Temement  de  la  HoIlaDde,"  by  Louis  BuoDa|>arte,  ex- 
King  of  HollaDd,  appeared  in  1820.] 
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(without  a  word  of  warning  previously)  with 
which  I  had  fiimished  them  at  their  own 
request,  and  at  my  own  peril  and  expense. 

"  It  was  lucky  that  Lega  was  at  home  to 
receive  them.  If  any  of  the  servants  had 
(except  Tita  and  F.  and  Lega)  they  would 
have  betrayed  it  immediately.  In  the  mean 
time,  if  they  are  denoimced  or  discovered, 
I  shall  be  in  a  scrape.  ^ 

"  At  nine  went  out — at  eleven  returned. 
Beat  the  crow  for  stealing  the  falcon's  vic- 
tuals. Read  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord ' — ^wrote 
a  letter  —  and  mixed  a  moderate  beaker  of 
water  with  other  ingredients. 

"  February  18. 1821. 

"  The  news  are  that  the  Neapolitans  have 
broken  a  bridge,  and  slain  four  pontifical 
carabiniers,  whilk  carabiniers  wished  to  op- 
pose. Besides  the  disrespect  to  neutrality, 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  first  blood  shed  in  this 
German  quarrel  should  be  Italian.  How- 
ever, the  war  seems  beffun  in  good  earnest : 
for,  if  the  Nea^litans  kill  the  Pope's  carar 
biniers,  they  will  not  be  more  delicate  to* 
wards  the  Barbarians.  If  it  be  even  so,  in 
a  short  time  *  there  will  be  news  o'  thae 
craws,*  as  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson  says  of  Jenny 
Blane's  *  unco  cockernony*  in  the  *  Tales  of 
my  Landlord.* 

"  In  turning  over  Grimm's  Correspondence 
to-day,  I  found  a  thought  of  Tom  Moore's 
in  a  song  of  Maupertuis  to  a  female  Lap- 
lander 

**  *  Et  tous  les  lieuK 
Oik  sont  set  yeux,  . 
FoDt  la  Zone  briilante.* 

This  is  Moore*s, 

*'  *  And  those  eyes  make  tay  climate,  wbereter  I  roam.* 

But  I  am  sure  that  Moore  never  saw  it ;  for 
this  was  published  in  Grimm's  Correspond- 
ence in  1813,  and  I  knew  Moore's  by  neart 
in  1812.  There  is  also  another,  but  an  an- 
tithetical coincidence  — 

"  *  Le  solell  lult, 
Dbs  joars  sans  nuit 
BientM  il  nous  destine ; 


1  ["  Lord  Byron's  connexion  with  the  Gambas  led  to 
his  becoming  mixed  up,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
we  were  till  now  aware  of,  in  the  tCaibdnari  politics. 
He  contributed  large  sums  of  money  to  the  conspiring 
patriots:  his  house  became  a  regular  rendexrous  for 
insurrectionary  consultations,  and,  such  was  his  impru- 
dence, a  complete  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
His  biogriq>her  seems  to  consider  this  "  devotion  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  human  f^reedom,*'  as  almost  enough  to 
cover  more  sins  than  could  ever  be  laid  to  his  charge : 
we,  however,  are  of  the  old  school  in  many  respects,  and 
tn  none  more  decidedly  than  in  the  firm  belief,  that  the 


©^ 


Mais  oes- longs  jours 
Seront  trop  courts, 
Pasf^  prte  de  Christine.* 

This  is  the  thought  reversed,  of  the  last  stanza 
of  the  ballad  on  Charlotte  Lynes,  g^ven  in 
Miss  Seward's  Memoirs  of  Darwin,  wfaidi 
is  pretty — I  quote  firom  memory  of  these 
last  fifteen  years. 

**  *  For  my  first  night  Vd  go 

To  those  regions  of  mow. 
Where  the  sun  for  six  months  never  sfaiDei  ; 

And  think,  even  then. 

He  too  soon  came  again. 
To  disturb  me  with  fjsir  Chaiiotte  Lynei.*  * 

"  To-day  I  have  had  no  conumimcatioii 
with  my  Carbonari  cronies ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  my  lower  apartments  are  fuU  of 
their  bayonets,  fusils,  cartridges,  and  what 
not^  I  suppose  that  they  consider  me  as  a 
depot,  to  be  sacrificed,  in  case  of  accidents. 
It  is  no  ^eat  matter,  supposmg  that  Italy 
could  be  liberated,  who  or  what  is  sacrificed. 
It  is  a  grand  object — the  veiy  poetry  of 
politics.  Only  think — afi^  Italy!!!  Why, 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days 
of  Augustus.  I  reckon  the  times  of  Caesar 
(Julius)  fi'ee ;  because  the  conunotions  left 
every  body  a  side  to  take,  and  the  parties 
were  pretty  equal  at  the  set  out.  But,  after- 
wards, it  was  all  prsetorian  and  legionaiy 
business — and  since! — we  shall  see,  or,  at 
least,  some  will  see,  what  card  will  torn  up. 
It  is  best  to  hope,  even  of  the  hopeless. 
The  Dutch  did  more  than  these  fellows  have 
to  do,  in  the  Seventy  Years'  War. 

"  FMtnury  19. 1». 

**  Came  home  solus — very  hi^  wind — 
lightning — moonshine — sohtary  strag^en 
mufiled  m  cloaks — women  in  masks  —  white 
houses — clouds  hurrying  over  the  sky,  like 
spilt  milk  blown  out  of  the  pafl — altogether 
very  poetical  It  is  still  blowing  hard — the 
tiles  flying,  and  the  house  rocking — rain 
splashing — lightning  flashing — quite  a  fine 
Swiss  ^pine  evening,  and  the  sea  roaring  in 
the  distance. 

"  Visited— converzatione.  AH  the  women 
frightened  by  the  squall  c  they  vMm't  go  to 


man  who,  on  any  pretext,  takes  a  part,  Tolantcilly,  fa  a 
war  with  which  the  service  of  his  ova  coontxy  hM 
nothing  to  do,  incurs  moral  goflt  ct  a  deep  and 
dye."  —  Qtrai^.  Rev.  1831.] 

s  [*'  At  a  convivial  meeting  of  Licfafield  _ 
most  of  whom  could  make  agreeable  vcraea.  It  waa  pt«> 
posed  that  erery  person  hi  company  should  gjtr*  a  baBai 
or  epigram  on  the  lady  whoee  health  be  drndi.  Mr. 
Vyse  toasted  Miss  Lynes,  and  taking  out  hte  iMiidll, 
wrote  the  stansas  extempore."— SCTMrrf**  Z^^  Dr. 
Dartain.2 
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the  masquerade  because  it  lightens —^  the 
pious  reason ! 

"  Still  blowine  &way.  A.  has  sent  me 
some  news  to-cby.  The  war  ^proaches 
nearer  and  nearer.  Oh  those  scoundrel 
sovereigns  I  Let  us  but  see  them  beaten 
—  let  me  Neapolitans  but  have  the  pluck 
of  the  Dutch  of  old,  or  the  Spaniards  of 
now,  or  of  the  Gennan  Protestants,  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  the  Swiss  under  Tell, 
or  the  Greeks  under  Themistocles  —  all 
small  and  solitary  nations  (except  the  Spa- 
niards and  German  Lutherans),  and  there 
is  yet  a  resurrection  for  Italy,  and  a  hope 
for  the  world. 

•*  Febnuuj  20. 1881. 

**  The  news  of  the  day  are,  that  the  Neap 
politans  are  fiill  of  energy.  The  public 
spirit  here  is  certainly  well  kept  up.  The 
'  Americani'  (a  patriotic  society  here,  an 
under  branch  of  the  *  Carbonari')  give  a 
dinner  in  the  Forest  in  a  few  days,  and  have 
invited  me,  as  one  of  the  D.  It  is  to  be 
in  the  Forest  of  Boccacio's  and  Dryden's 
'  Huntsman's  Ghost ;'  and,  even  if  I  had 
not  the  same  political  feelings,  (to  say  no- 
thing of  mv  old  convivial  turn,  which  every 
now  and  then  revives,)  I  would  go  as  a  poet, 
or,  at  least,  as  a  lover  of  poetry.  I  shall 
expect  to  see  the  spectre  of '  Ostasio  i  degli 
Onesd'  (Dryden  has  turned  him  into  Guido 
Cavalcanti  —  an  essentially  different  person, 
as  may  be  found  in  Dante)  come  '  thunder- 
ing for  his  prey  in  the  midst  of  the  festivd.* 
At  any  rate,  whether  he  does  or  no,  I  wiU 
get  as  tipsy  and  patriotic  as  possible. 

"  Witnin  diese  few  days  I  have  read,  but 
not  written. 

**Febraar7Sl.  1821. 

**  As  usual,  rode — visited,  &c  Business 
begins  to  thicken.  The  Pope  has  printed  a 
declaration  against  the  patriots,  who,  he  says, 
meditate  a  rising.  The  conseouence  of  all 
this  will  be,  that,  in  a  fortnight,  the  whole 
countiy  will  be  up.  The  proclamation  is 
not  yet  published,  but  printed,  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. *  ♦  sent  me  a  copy  privately  — 
a  sign  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  tmnk. 
When  he  wants  to  be  well  with  the  patriots, 
he  sends  to  me  some  civil  message  or  other. 

**  For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  decided  success  of  the 

>  In  Boccacto,  the  name  Is,  I  think,  Nastaglo. 

s  C**  1%«  knight  came  thandering  on.  but,  flrom  afar. 
Thus  bi  fanperioiu  tone  forebade  the  war ; 
Cease,  Theodore,  to  proflbr  rain  relief. 
Nor  atop  the  rengeance  of  so  Just  a  grief ; 


Barbarians  can  prevent  a  general  and  imme- 
diate rise  of  the  whole  nation. 

**  Febroary  2S.  1821. 

**  Almost  ditto  with  yesterday — rode,  &c. 
— visited — wrote  nothing  —  read  Roman 
History. 

"  Had  a  curious  letter  from  a  fellow,  who 
informs  me  that  the  Barbari^s  are  ill-dis- 
posed towards  me.  He  is  probably  a  spy, 
or  an  impostor.  But  be  it  so,  even  as  he 
says.  They  cannot  bestow  their  hostility  on 
one  who  loathes  and  execrates  them  more 
than  I  do,  or  who  will  oppose  their  views 
with  more  zeal,  when  the  opportunity  offers. 

«*  February  24. 1821. 

"Rode,  &C.  as  usual.  The  secret  intelli- 
gence arrived  this  morning  from  the  frontier 
to  the  C  is  as  bad  as  possible.  The  pkm 
has  missed  —  the  Chiefs  are  betrayed,  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  civil — and  the  Neapolitans 
not  only  have  not  moved,  but  have  declared 
to  the  P.  government,  and  to  the  Barbarians, 
that  they  Know  nothing  of  the  matter  1 1 1 

'  Thus  the  world  goes ;  and  thus  the 
Italians  are  always  lost  for  lack  of  union 
among  themselves.  What  is  to  be  done  here^ 
between  the  two  fires,  and  cut  off  from  the 
Nn.  frontier,  is  not  decided.  My  opinion 
was, — better  to  rise  than  be  taken  in  detail ; 
but  how  it  will  be  settled  now,  I  cannot  tell. 
Messengers  are  despatched  to  the  deletes 
of  the  other  cities  to  learn  their  resolutions. 

"  I  always  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
bungled:  but  was  willing  to  hope,  and  am 
so  still.  Whatever  I  can  do  by  money, 
means,  or  person,  I  will  venture  freely  for 
their  freedom ;  and  have  so  repeated  to  them 

isome  of  the  Chiefs  here)  half  an  hour  ago. 
have  two  thousand  five  hundred  scudi, 
better  than  five  hundred  pounds,  in  the 
house,  which  I  offered  to  begin  with. 

"Febraar72S.  1821. 

'*  Came  home  —  my  head  aches  —  plenty 
of  news>  but  too  tiresome  to  set  down.  I 
have  neither  read  nor  written,  nor  thought, 
but  led  a  purely  animal  life  all  day.  I  mean 
to  try  to  write  a  page  or  two  before  I  £0  to 
bed.  But,  as  Sauire  Sullen  says, '  My  head 
aches  consumedly :  Scrub,  bring  me  a 
dram  Is  Drank  some  Imola  wine,  and  some 
punch. 

But  glTe  me  leare  to  aeiae  my  desthi*d  prey. 
And  let  eternal  J^utice  take  the  way : 
I  but  rerenge  my  fate,  diBdaln'd,  betray'd, 
And  suffering  death  for  thit  ungrateM  maid.** 

Dbydbn.] 
3  [Beaux  Stratagem,  act  ii.  sc.  1.3 
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Log-book  continued,  i 

**FebruAry27.  I83I. 

"  I  haye  been  a  day  without  continuing 
the  log,  because  I  could  not  find  a  blank 
book.    At  length  I  recollected  this. 

'*Rode,  &c. — wrote  down  an  additional 
stanza  for  the  5th  canto  of  D.  J.  which  I 
had  composed  in  bed  this  morning.^  Visit- 
ed r Arnica.  "We  are  invited,  on  the  night 
of  the  Veglione  (next  Dominica)  with  die 
Marchesa  Clelia  Cavalli  and  the  Countess 
Spinelli  RusponL  I  promised  to  go.  Last 
night  there  was  a  row  at  the  ball,  of  which 
I  am  a  'socio.'  The  Yice-leffate  had  the 
imprudent  insolence  to  introduce  three  of 
his  servants  in  masque  —  withoui  tickets^ 
too !  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  jroung  men  of 
the  ball  took  it  up,  and  were  near  throw- 
ing the  Vice-legate  out  of  the  window.  His 
servants,  seeing  the  scene,  withdrew,  and  he 
after  them.  His  reverence  Monsignore  ought 
to  know,  that  these  are  not  times  for  the 
predominance  of  priests  over  decorum.  Two 
minutes  more,  two  steps  further,  and  the 
whole  city  would  have  been  in  arms,  and 
the  government  driven  out  of  it. 

**  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  these 
fellows  appear  not  to  perceive  it.  As  &r  as 
the  simple  fact  went,  the  ^oung  men  were 
right,  servants  being  prohibited  always  at 
these  festivals. 

"  Yesterday  wrote  two  notes  on  the  'Bowles 
and  Pope'  controversy,  and  sent  them  off 
to  Murray  by  the  post.  The  old  woman 
whom  I  relieved  in  the  forest  (she  is  ninety- 
four  years  of  ace)  brought  me  two  bunches 
of  violets.  '  if  am  vita  gaudet  mortua  flori- 
bus.'  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  present. 
An  English  woman  would  have  presented  a 
pair  of  worsted  stockines,  at  least,  in  the 
month  of  February.  Both  excellent  things  ; 
but  the  former  are  more  elegant.  The  pre> 
sent,  at  this  season,  reminds  one  of  Gray's 
stanza,  omitted  from  his  elegy :  — 
**  *  Here  Matter*d  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 

By  hands  nnfeen,  are  showers  of  Tiolets  fonnd ; 

The  red-breast  lores  to  bolld  and  warble  here. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground.* 

As  fine  a  stanza  as  any  in  his  elegy.  I 
wonder  that  he  could  mive  the  heart  to 
omit  it.  ^ 

"  Last  nidit  I  suffered  horribly — from  an 
indigestion,  I  believe.  I  never  sup — that  is, 
never  at  home.  But,  last  night,  I  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  Countess  Gamba's  per- 


*  In  another  paper-book. 

s  [StansalBS  — 

**  Thus  in  the  East  they  are  extremely  strict. 

And  wedlock  and  a  padlock  mean  the  same,**  ftc.] 
9  [•*  This  stanxa  was  printed  in  some  of  the  eariy 


suasion,  and  the  strenuous  example  of  her 
brother,  to  swallow,  at  supper,  a  quantity  of 
boiled  cockles,  and  to  dilute  them,  not  reluc- 
tantly, with  some  Imola  wine.  When  I  came 
home,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  I 
swallowed  three  or  four  glasses  of  spirits, 
which  men  (the  venders)  cSll  brendj,  rum,  or 
hollands,  but  which  gods  would  entitle  spirits 
of  wine,  coloured  or  sugared.  AH  was  pretty 
well  till  I  got  to  bed,  when  I  became  some- 
what swollen,  and  considerably  vertigiiMms.  I 
got  out,  and  mixing  some  soda-powders,  drank 
them  off.  This  brought  on  temporary  rdief.  I 
returned  to  bed ;  but  grew  sick  and  sorry  ooce 
and  agam.  Took  more  soda-water.  At  last 
I  fell  into  a  dreary  sleep.  Woke,and  was  iD  all 
day,  till  I  had  gaUoped  a  few  miles.  Query — 
was  it  the  cockles,  or  what  I  took  to  correct 
them,  that  caused  the  commotion  ?  I  thank 
both.  I  remarked  m  my  illness  the  coaxfltu 
inertion,  inaction,  and  destruction  of  my  chie^ 
mental  faculties.  I  tried  to  rouse  them,  and 
yet  could  not  —  and  thh  is  die  Soul  1 1!  I 
should  believe  that  it  was  married  to  the 
body,  if  thev  did  not  sympathise  so  mnch 
with  each  otner.  If  the  one  rose,  when  die 
other  fell,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  tfa^  longed 
for  the  natural  state  of  divorce.  Bueasiti% 
they  seem  to  draw  together  like  po6t>4iones. 
'*  Let  us  hope  the  best — it  is  die  gtuai 
possession." 


CHAPTER  XLHL 
1831. 


LBTTBR  TO    MOORE  CONCERNING 

MOIR  —  AND  THE  PROJECTED  JOURNAL. — 
MADAME  DESTAEL.— ANECDOTES  OF  MONK 

LEWIS. CAPTAIN    WHITBY. LOTS  OF 

WRITING. — BARRT  CORNWALL. THB  GLD 

DRAMATISTS.— MRS.  CENTLirBB  AND  CON- 
OREVE.  —  LETTERS  CONCERNING  THB  RB- 
PRESENTATION  OP  MARINO  PALIKMO. — 
PLAN  OF  DON  JUAN.  -— BELZONI. — ^LBTTEB 
ON  BOWLBS'S  STRICTURES  UPON  POPS.  — 
GEORGE  BANKBS.— burner's  TRATBLS. — 
BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. POPB^  HOMBR 

— andcowper's. — pope's  CHARACTBROP 

8P0RUS.  —  PORTRAIT   OF    MADAMB    GUIC- 

CIOLI^ — ALLEGRA. — ^JOHN  SCOTT. DKATB 

OF  KEATES.  — THB  CBNCI.  — ANBCOOTBS. 
—  OVERTHROW  OF  THB  CARBONARI. 

During  the  two  months  comprised  in  dus 
Journal,  some  of  the  Letters  of  tbe  ibllow- 

6dftioDS,biit  was  afterwards  omittsi.  booanas  Gt^r tkomK 
(and  In  my  own  opinioo  Toy  jnsdy)  that  it  w«  too  lam$ 
a  parenthesis  in  this  place.  Hm  Ifans,  however,  era  ia 
themselTes  exquisitdy  fina^  aod 

— BlATTinAi.3 
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ing  series  were  written.  The  reader  must, 
therefore,  be  prepared  to  find  in  them  occa- 
abnal  notices  of  the  same  train  of  erents. 


U       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  RaTenna,  Juaury  9. 18S1. 

"Your  entering  into  my  project  for  the 
Memoir,  is  pleasant  to  me.  But  I  doubt 
(contrary  to  me  my  dear  Mad®  Mac  F  *  *, 
whom  I  always  loTcd,  and  always  shall — 
not  only  because  [  really  did  feel  attached  to 
her  personaHi/f  but  because  she  and  about  a 
do2en  others  of  that  sex  were  all  who  stuck 
by  me  in  the  grand  conflict  of  1815)  —  but  I 
doubt,  I  say,  whether  the  Memoir  could  ap- 
pear in  my  lifetime  ;  — and,  indeed,  I  had 
rather  it  did  not ;  for  a  man  always  looks 
dead  afler  his  Life  has  appeared,  and  I  should 
certes  not  survive  die  appearance  of  mine.  The 
first  part  I  cannot  consent  to  alter,  even  al- 
though Madame  de  Stael's  opinion  of  B.C.  and 
my  remarks  upon  Lady  C.'s  b€»utv  (which  is 
surely  great,  and  I  suppose  that  1  have  said 
so  —  at  least,  I  ought)  should  go  down  to 
our  grandchildren  in  unsophisticated  naked- 
ness. 

**  As  to  Madame  de  Stael,  I  am  by  no 
means  bound  to  be  her  beadsman  —  she 
was  always  more  civil  to  me  in  person  than 
d  urine  my  absence.  Our  dear  defunct 
friend.  Monk  Lewis  1,  who  was  too  ^reat  a 
bore  ever  to  lie,  assured  me  upon  his  tire- 
some  word  of  honour,  that  at  Florence,  the 
said  Madame  de  Stael  was  o^iirmouthed 
agvinst  me  ;  and  when  asked,  in  Switzerland^ 
why  she  had  changed  her  opinion,  replied,with 


I  Of  ttdigoiUeaiaB,  the  Mtowiiig  notice  occon  in  the 
**  Deltcfaed  TboagfaU:"-^**  Lewis  was  e  good  man,  a 
derer  man,  trata bore.->a  ihmned  bore— one maj uy. 
Mj  oal  J  revenge  or  consolation  used  to  be  setting  him 
by  the  ears  with  some  Tivadous  person  who  liated  bores 
eepedalty,  —  Madame  de  Stael  or  Hobbonse,  fbr  example. 
But  inked  Lewis;  he  was  a  Jewel  of  a  man,  had  he  been 
better  set;— I  don't  mean  p^rsoiMiflSy,  but  less  Mreiomf, 
Ibr  he  was  tedious,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  erery 
thing  said  erery  botfy.  Being  short-sighted,  when  we 
used  to  ride  out  together  near  the  Brenta  in  the  twilight 
in  aammer,  he  made  me  go  bffbre^  to  pilot  him :  I 
abeent  at  ttanes,  especially  towards  erening ;  and  the  con* 
aei|ueBoe  of  this  pilotage  was  some  narrow  escapes  to 
thm  Monk  on  horseback.  Once  I  led  him  tfM«9  a  ditch 
(rrer  which  I  had  passed  as  usual,  forgetting  to  warn  my 
cooToy  ;  once  I  led  him  nearly  into  the  river,  instead  of 
on  tiie  moveable  bridge  which  Incommodes  passengers ; 
and  twice  did  we  both  run  against  the  Diligoioe,  which, 
being  heavy  and  slow,  did  communicate  less  damage  than 
It  received  in  iu  leaders,  who  were  terrafled  by  the 
charge  \  thrioe  did  I  lose  hfan  In  the  grey  of  the  gloaming, 
and  was  obliged'to  bring-to  to  his  distant  signals  of 
dfstanoe  and  distress  ;  — all  the  time  he  went  on  talktag 
wIttKmt  intormissioD,  far  he  was  a  man  of  many  words. 


laudable  sincerity,  that  I  had  named  her  in  a 
sonnet  with  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  &c.  >  and  that 
she  could  not  help  it  throu^  decency.  Kow, 
I  have  not  forgotten  this,  but  I  have  been  ge- 
nerous,— as  mine  acquaintance,  the  late  Cap- 
tain Whitby,  of  the  navy,  used  to  say  to  his 
seamen  (when '  married  to  the  gunner^s  daugh- 
ter')—  *two  dozen  and  let  you  off  easj-.' 
The  *  two  dozen*  were  with  the  cat-o*-mne 
tails ; —  the  '  let  you  off  easy*  was  rather  his 
own  opinion  than  that  of  the  patient. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  these  terms  and 
practices  arises  from  my  having  been  much 
conversant  with  ships  of  war  and  naval 
heroes  in  theyear  of  my  voyages  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Whitby  was  in  the  gallant  action 
off  Lissa  in  181 1.  He  was  brave,  but  a  dis- 
ciplinarian. When  he  \eSt  his  frigate,  he 
left  a  parrot^  which  was  taught  by  9ie  crew 
the  following  sounds — (it  must  be  remark- 
ed that  Captain  Mliitby  was  the  image  of 
Fawcett  the  actor,  in  voice,  face,  and  figure, 
and  that  he  squinted). 

•*  The  Parrot  loqwiur. 

«**WhitbvI  Whitby  I  fimny  eye!  fimnv 
eye  I  two  dozen,  and  let  you  off  easy.  Oh 
you ! ' 

"  Now,  if  Madame  de  B.  has  a  parrot,  it 
had  better  be  taught  a  French  parody  of  the 
same  sounds. 

**  With  resard  to  our  purposed  Journal,  I 
will  call  it  what  you  please,  but  it  should  be 
a  newspaper,  to  make  it  pay.  We  can  call 
it  *  The  Harp,'  if  you  like  —  or  any  thing. 

'*  I  feel  exactly  as  you  do  about  our '  art,'  3 
but  it  comes  over  me  in  a  kind  of  rage  every 


Poor  ibllow  I  he  died  a  mar^  to  his  new  riches— of  a 
second  visit  to  Jamaica. 

**  *  I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine 
Darii  Musgrave  were  alive  again  I ' 
tfaatb,— 

**  I  would  give  many  a  sugar  cane 
Monk  Lewis  were  aUve  agabi  I  ** 

s  [*'  Rousseau— Voltaire  — our  Gibbon— and  De  Stael, 

Leman  1  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore,"  ftc. 

fTorkt,  p.  665.] 

>  The  following  passage  from  the  letter  of  ndne,  to 
which  the  above  was  an  answer,  will  best  explain  what 
follows:  — **  With  respect  to  the  newspaper,  it  is  odd 
enough  that  Lord  •  •  •  •  and  myself  had  bran  (about  a 
week  or  two  before  I  received  your  letter)  speculattag 
upon  your  assistance  In  a  plan  sotnewhat  similar,  but 
more  literary  and  less  regularly  periodical  in  its  appear- 
ance. Lord  a  *  f ,  as  you  will  see  by  his  volume  of 
Essays,  if  It  reaches  you,  has  a  very  sly,  dry,  and  pithy 


f  [Probably  Lord  John  Russell,  whose 
En^ish  Government  and  Constitution' 
^>peared.] 


*  Essay  on  the 
had  recent^ 
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now  and  then,  like  *  *  #  »,  and  then,  if  I 
don't  write  to  empty  m^  mind,  I  go  mad. 
As  to  that  regular,  unmtemipted  love  of 
writing,  which  you  describe  in  your  friend, 
I  do  not  understand  it.  I  feel  it  as  a  tor- 
ture, which  I  must  get  rid  of,  but  never  as  a 
pleasure.  On  the  contrary^  I  think  compo- 
sition a  great  pain. 

'*  I  wish  you  to  think  seriously  of  the  Jour- 
nal scheme — for  I  am  as  serious  as  one  can  be, 
in  this  world,  about  any  thin^.  As  to  mat- 
ters here,  they  are  high  and  migh^ — but 
not  for  paper.  It  is  much  about  the  state 
of  things  betwixt  Cain  and  AbeL  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  law  or  government  at  all ;  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  well  things  go  on  without 
them.  Excepting  a  few  occasional  murders, 
(every  body  killing  whomsoever  he  pleases, 
and  beins  killed,  in  turn,  by  a  friend,  or  re- 
lative, of  the  defunct,)  there  is  as  quiet  a 
society  and  as  merrv  a  Carnival  as  can  be 
met  with  in  a  tour  through  Europe.  There 
is  nothing  like  habit  in  these  things. 

"  I  shill  remain  here  till  May  or  June,  and, 
unless  '  honour  comes  unlooked  for, '  we  may 
perhaps  meet,  in  France  or  England,  within 
the  year. 

••  Yours,  &c. 

"  Of  course,  I  cannot  explain  to  you  ex- 
isting circumstances,  as  they  open  all  letters. 

**  WiU  you  set  me  right  about  your  curst 
•  Champs  Eljrsto  ?  '—are  thejr  •  6s*  or  •  to' 
for  the  acfjective  ?  I  know  nothing  of  French, 
being  all  Italian.  Though  I  can  read  and 
understand  French,  I  never  attempt  to  speak 
it ;  for  I  hate  it.  From  the  second  part  of 
the  Memoirs  cut  what  you  please." 


LBTTBft  400.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  RaTenni,  Jarnuiy  4.  I8S1. 
**  I  just  see,  by  the  papers  of  Galignani, 
that  there  is  a  new  tragedy  of  sreat  expecta- 
tion, by  Barry  ComwaU.  >  Of  what  I  have 
read  of  his  works  I  liked  the  Dramatic 
Sketches,  but  thought  his  Sicilian  Story  and 
Marcian  Colonna,  in  rhyme,  quite  spoilt,  by 
I  know  not  what  affectation  of  Wordsworth, 
and  Moore,  and  myself  all  mixed  up  into  a 

way  of  patting  sound  truths  upon  politics  and  manners ; 
and  whaterer  scheme  we  adopt,  he  will  be  a  Terjr  usefbl 
and  active  ally  in  it,  as  he  has  a  pleasure  in  writing 
quite  inconceivable  to  a  poor  hack  scribe  like  me,  who 
always  feel,  about  my  art,  as  the  French  husband  did 
when  he  found  a  man  making  love  to  his  (the  French- 
man's) wife :— Comment,  Monsieur,— sans  y  6tre  obligil  * 
When  I  say  this,  however,  I  mean  it  only  of  the  execu- 
tive part  of  writing ;  for  the  imagining,  the  shadowing 
out  of  the  fiiture  work,  is,  I  own,  a  delidoui  fool's  para- 
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kind  of  diaos.  I  think  him  Tery  likely  to 
produce  a  good  tragedy,  if  he  keep  to  a  na- 
tural style,  and  not  play  tricks  to  form 
harlequinades  for  an  audience.  As  he  (Barry 
Cornwall  is  not  his  true  name  4)  was  a  schooW 
fellow  of  mine,  I  take  more  than  common 
interest  in  his  success,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  it  speedily.  If  I  had  been  aware  tibat 
he  was  in  that  line,  I  should  have  spoken  of 
him  in  the  pre&ce  to  Marino  Fali^x>.  He 
will  do  a  world's  wonder  if  he  produce  a 
great  tra^y.  I  am,  however,  persuaded, 
that  this  IS  not  to  be  done  by  fbllowii^  the 
old  dramatists,  —  who  are  full  of  stoos  &alts, 
pardoned  only  for  the  beauty  <^  their  lan- 
guage, —  but  by  writing  naturally  and  rcfv- 
larfyf  and  producing  regular  tragedies,  &e 
the  Greeks;  but  not  in  tmUation, — merely 
the  outline  of  their  conduct,  adapted  to  oor 
own  times  and  circumstances,  and  of  course 
no  chorus. 

*'  You  will  laugh,  and  say, '  Why  dont  ym 
do  so  ?*  I  have,  you  see,  tried  a  sketdh  in 
Marino  Faliero  ;  but  many  people  think  my 
talent '  estentialfy  imdramatic,*  and  I  am  not 
at  all  clear  that  they  are  not  right.  If  Marino 
Faliero  don't  fell — in  the  penisal  —  I  shall, 
perhaps,  try  acain  (but  not  for  the  stage)  ; 
and,  as  I  think  that  love  is  not  the  pcinc^ial 
passion  for  tragedy  ^and  yet  most  of  om 
turn  upon  it),  you  will  not  find  me  a  popular 
writer.  (Jnless  it  is  love,  foriotu,  crmmiai, 
and  f^opj^ff^  it  ought  not  to  make  a  tragic  sub- 
ject. When  It  is  melting  and  nnwiH^jrij^  it  dbex, 
but  it  ought  not  to  do ;  it  is  then  for  the 
gallery  and  second-price  boxe& 

"  If  you  want  to  nave  a  notion  of  what  I 
am  trying,  take  up  a  translation  of  any  of  the 
Greek  tragedians.  If  I  said  the  ori^nal,  it 
would  be  an  impudent  presumption  cS^rame ; 
but  the  translations  are  so  inferior  to  the 
originals,  that  I  think  I  may  risk  it.  Then 
judge  of  the '  simplicity  of  plot,*  &c,  and  do 
not  judge  me  by  your  old  mad  dramatists, 
which  is  like  drinking  usqud)au£h  and  then 
proving  a  fountain.  Yet  after  idl,  I  suppose 
that  you  do  not  mean  that  spirits  is  a  nobler 
element  than  a  clear  spring  bubbling  in  the 
sun  ?  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  tfiflierence  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  those  turbid  mounte- 
banks — always  encepting  Ben  Jonson*  who 


1  [*«  Ifirandola,**  the  tragedy  here  aili 
brought  oat  at  Corent  Garden  Theatre,  with  i 
tocceu,  in  Jannary  1831.] 

«  [Bryan  Walter  Procter.  ••  I  told  LorA 
says  Captain  Medwin,  **  that  I  had  had  a  letter 
Procter,  and  that  he  had  been  jeered  00 
not  liavlng  been  included  in  his  (Lord  B.*a)  1 
of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the  dqr,  and  that  he  1 
had  been  at  Harrow  with  htm.  *  Ay,*  said  Lord  ByroB. 
*  I  remember  the  name :  he  was  in  the  lower  aAool»  Ib 
such  a  class.    They  stood  Farrer,  Procter,  Joee^yn  I  *  **3 
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was  a  scholar  and  dassic.  Or,  take  up  a 
translation  of  Alfieri,  and  try  the  interest,  ice. 
of  these  my  new  attempts  in  the  old  line,  by 
Jtim  in  En^&sh ;  and  then  tell  me  fairly  your 
opinion.  But  don't  measure  me  by  tour 
OWN  oid  or  new  tailors'  yards.  Nothing  so 
easy  as  intricate  confusion  of  plot  and  rant 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  in  comedy,  has  ten  times  the 
bustle  of  C!ongreve ;  but  are  they  to  be  com- 
pared ?  and  yet  she  drove  C!ongreve  from  the 
theatre."! 

Lsrm406.       TO  MR.  MURRAY.  ' 

*'  RaTemu,  January  19i  18S1. 
"  Tours  of  the  29th  ultimo  hath  arrived. 
J  must  really  and  seriously  request  that  you 
will  beg  of  Messrs.  Harris  or  Elliston  to  let 
the  Doge  alone :  it  is  910/  an  acting  play  ;  it 
will  not  serve  their  purpose ;  it  will.destrov 
yours  (the  sale)  ;  and  it  will  distress  me.  Jt 
is  not  courteous,  it  is  hardly  even  gentlemanly, 
to  persist  in  this  appropriation  of  a  man's 
writings  to  their  mountebanks. 

**  I  have  already  sent  you  by  last  post  a 
short  protest  ^  to  the  pubhc  (against  this  pro- 
ceeding) ;  in  case  that  they  persist,  whidi  I 
trust  that  they  will  not,  you  must  then  pub- 
lish it  in  the  newspapers.  I  shall  not  let 
them  off  with  that  only,  if  they  go  on  ;  but 
make  a  longer  appeal  on  that  subject,  and 
state  what  I  think  the  injustice  of  their  mode 
of  behaviour.  It  is  hard  that  I  should  have 
an  the  buffooas  in  Britain  to  deal  with  — 
jnratet  who  will  publish,  and  players  who 
will  act  —  when  there  are  thousands  of  wor- 
thy men  who  can  get  neither  bookseller  nor 
manager  for  love  nor  money. 

^  You  never  answered  me  a  word  about 
GaSgnanL  If  you  mean  to  use  the  two  docu' 
menUfdo;  if  not,  ^um  them.  I  do  not  choose 
to  leave  them  in  any  one's  possession  :  sup- 
pose some  one  found  them  without  the  let- 
ters, what  would  they  Mtn^ .'  why,  that /had 


1  [**  The  plots  of  Mrs.  Centiiyre*8  plays  are  basy  and 
^vrell  GoiMiucted,  and  her  characters  in  general  natural  and 
<w«ll  marked.  Her  comedy  of  *  The  Busy  Body,*  which 
«n  th«  players  had  decried  before  its  appearance,  forced 
«  ran  of  many  nights ;  while  Ck>ngreTe's  '  Way  of  the 
'World/  which  perlu^M  contidns  more  intrinsic  wit  than 
anj  dramatic  piece  erer  written,  could  scarcely  make  its 
^wny  at  all.  The  indifferent  success  of  this  play  com- 
pleted Congrere's  disgust  to  the  theatre,  which  «  long 
contest  with  Jeremy  Ck>llier  had  begun,  axki  he  deter- 
xnined  never  more  to  write  for  tlie  stage."  —Biog.  Dram, 
wol.  1.  pp.  99. 143.] 

s  Xo  the  letter  which  enclosed  this  protest,  and  which 
has  t>eea  omitted  to  aroid  repetitions,  he  had  subjoined 
A  poaoaage  from  Spence's  Anecdotes  (p.  197.  of  Singer's 
edition),  where  Pope  says,  speaking  of  himself,  **  I  had 
l^atr*  auch  Strong  resolutions  ag^nst  any  thing  of  that 
kind*  from  seeing  how  much  every  body  that  did  write 


been  doinff  the  oppotUe  of  what  I  have  done, 
to  wit,  reterred  tne  whole  thing  to  you  —  an 
act  of  civility  at  least,  which  required  saying, 
*  I  have  received  your  letter. '  I  thought 
that  you  might  have  some  hold  u[)on  those 
publications  by  this  means  ;  to  me  it  can  be 
no  interest  one  way  or  the  other.  • 

*'  The  third  canto  of  Don  Juan  is  *  dull,' 
but  you  must  really  put  up  with  it :  if  the 
two  first  and  the  two  following  are  tolerable, 
what  do  you  expect  ?  particularly  as  I  neither 
dispute  with  you  on  it  as  a  matter  of  criticism, 
nor  as  a  matter  of  business. 

'*  Besides,  what  am  I  to  understand  ?  you 
and  Douglas  Kinnurd,  and  others,  write  to 
me,  that  the  two  first  published  cantos  are 
among  the  best  that  I  ever  wrote,  and  are 
reckoned  so  ;  Augusta  writes  that  they  are 
thought  *  execrable  *  (bitter  word  that  for  an 
author —  eh,  Murray  ?)  as  a  composiHon  even, 
and  that  she  had  h^rd  so  much  against  them 
that  she  would  never  read  them,  and  never 
has.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can't  alter ;  that 
is  not  my  forte.  If  you  publish  the  three 
new  ones  without  ostentation,  they  may  per- 
haps succeed. 

*'  Pray  publish  the  Dante  and  the  Pulci 
(the  Prophecy  of  Dante,  I  mean).  I  look  upon 
the  Pulci  as  my  grand  performance.  *  The 
remainder  of  tne  *  Hints, '  where  be  they  ? 
Now  bring  them  all  out  about  the  same  time, 
otherwise  *  the  variety '  you  wot  of  will  be 
less  obvious. 

*<  I  am  in  bad  humour :  some  obstructions 
in  business  with  those  plaeuy  trustees,  who 
object  to  an  advantageous  loan  which  I  was 
to  fiumish  to  a  nobleman  on  mortgage,  be- 
cause his  property  is  in  Ireland^  have  shown 
me  how  a  man  is  treated  in  his  absence. 
Oh,  if  I  do  come  back,  I  will  make  some  of 
those  who  little  dream  of  it  tpin  —  or  they 
or  I  shall  go  down. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 


for  the  stage  was  obliged  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
players  and  the  toim.'* —Spenee't  Anecdotes^  p.  S3. 

In  the  same  paragraph.  Pope  is  made  to  say,  "  After  I 
had  got  acquainted  with  the  town,  I  resolved  never  to 
write  any  thing  for  the  stage,  though  solicited  by  many 
of  my  friends  to  do  so,  and  particularly  Betterton.'* 

s  No  further  step  was  ever  taken  in  this  aflUr ;  and  the 
documents,  which  were  of  no  use  whatever,  are,  I  believe, 
still  in  Mr.  Murray's  possession. 

4  The  self-will  of  Lord  Byron  was  In  no  pofait  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  determination  with  which  he 
thus  persisted  In  giving  the  preference  to  one  or  two 
works  of  his  own  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  other  persons, 
were  most  decided  failures.  Of  this  clau  was  the  trans- 
lation from  Pttld,  so  frequenUy  mentioned  by  him,  which 
appeared  afterwards  in  the  Liberal,  and  which,  though 
thus  rescued  from  the  fate  of  remaining  unpublished, 
must  for  ever,  I  fear,  submit  to  the  doom  of  being  unread. 
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Lbttbb  407.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Jarnuoy  tO.  1811. 

*'  I  did  not  think  to  have  troubled  you 
with  the  plague  and  postage  of  a  double  letter 
this  time,  but  I  have  just  read  in  an  Ita&an 
paper,  *  That  Lord  Byron  has  a  tragedy  coming 
out,'  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  and  that  the  Courier  and 
Morning  Chronicle,  &c.  &c.  «re  pulling  one 
another  to  pieces  about  it  and  him,  &c. 

**  Now  I  do  reiterate  and  desire,  that  every 
thing  may  be  done  to  prevent  it  from  coming 
out  on  any  theatre,  for  which  it  never  was  de- 
siened,  and  on  which  (in  the  present  state 
of  the  stafe  of  London)  it  could  never  suc- 
ceed. I  nave  sent  you  my  appeal  by  last 
post,  which  you  mwtpvb&th  in  case  of  need; 
and  I  require  you  even  in  your  own  name  (if 
my  honour  is  dear  to  you)  to  declare  that 
such  representation  would  be  contrary  to  mv 
Wih  and  to  nty  judgment.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  drive  me  mad  altogether,  you  will  hit  upon 
some  way  to  prevent  this. 

**  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  cannot  conceive  how  Harris 
or  EUiston  should  be  so  insane  as  to  think 
of  acting  Marino  Faliero ;  they  might  as  well 
act  the  Prometheus  of  .£schylus.  I  speak 
of  course  humbly,  and  with  the  greatest  sense 
of  the  distance  of  time  and  merit  between 
the  two  performances  ;  but  merely  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  attempt. 

'*The  Itfdian  paper  speaks  of  a  'party 
against  it ;'  to  be  sure  there  would  be  a  party. 
Can  you  imagine,  that  aflter  having  never 
flattered  man,  nor  beast,  nor  opinion,  nor 
politics,  there  would  not  be  a  party  against  a 
man,  who  is  also  a  popular  wnter  —  at  least 
a  successful  ?  Why,  all  parties  would  be  a 
party  against." 

Lnm  406.     TO  MR.  BIURRAT. 

**  Rareona,  January  SO.  1821. 

"  If  Harris  or  Elliston  persist,  after  the  re- 
monstrance which  I  desired  you  and  Mr. 
Kinnaird  to  make  on  my  behidf,  and  which 
I  hope  will  be  sufficient  — but  if,  I  say,  they 
do  persist,  then  I  pray  you  to  present  in  person 
the  enclosed  letter  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain : 
I  have  said  m  person,  because  otherwise  I 
shall  have  neither  answer  nor  knowledge  that 
it  has  reached  its  address,  owing  to  *  the  in- 
solence of  office.' 

"  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  to  all  my  frienas  and  yours,  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  preventing  this  cursed 
attempt  at  representation. 

"  God  help  me  I  at  this  distance,  I  am 
treated  like  a  corpse  or  a  fool  by  the  few 
people  that  1  thought  I  could  rely  upon ;  and 
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I  uMtf  a  fool  to  think  any  better  of  them 
of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
•*  Pray  write.  Yours.  &c« 

*•  P.  S.  —  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart 
(that  is,  in  literature)  than  to  prevent  this 
orama  from  goin^  upon  the  stage :  in  ^ort, 
rather  than  permit  it,  it  must  be  stmpretaed 
altogether,  and  oiAy  fifty  copies  struck  otf'jpri- 
vatehf  for  presents  to  my  friends,  "wnat 
curst  fools  those  speculatmg  buffoons  muat 
be  no<  to  see  that  it  is  unfit  £»  their  fiur  — 
or  their  booth!" 

LBTm  400.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

■*  RaTcnaa,  Jsrasry  9L  1801. 

**  Pray  get  well.  I  do  not  like  your  ooni- 
plaint.  So,  let  me  have  a  line  to  saj  yoa 
are  up  and  doing  again.  To-day  I  am  thir^ 
three  years  of  age. 

**  Through  Ufe'i  road,  Ac.  ftc  1 

'*  Have  you  heard  diat  the  'Braaen*  Cam- 
10^  f  have,  or  mean  to  present  an  address  at 
Brandenburgh  House,  *in  armour,'  and  with 
all  possible  variety  and  qplendour  of  braaen 
apparel? 

**  The  Brasien,  ft  leeini,  an  preparing  to  paat 
Ad  address,  and  present  it  thenuelTes  all  In  bius— 
A  superfluous  pageant— for,  bjr  the  Lord  Harry, 
They'll  find  where  tbej  're  gofaiff  nnch  moavtlMaai^ 
carry. 

There's  an  Ode  for  you,  is  it  not  ? — wortlij 

**  Of  Wordsworth,  the  grand  metaqnissScal  poet. 
A  man  of  vast  merit,  though  few  people  know  R  ; 
The  perusal  of  whom  (as  I  toldfow  at  Mestri) 
I  owe,  in  great  part,  to  my  passion  for  paaCiy. 

"  Mestri  and  Fusina  are  the  '  tnyects,  or 
common  ferries,'  to  Venice  ;  but  it  was  finn 
Fusina  that  you  and  I  embarked,  thougih  *tfae 
wicked  necessity  of  rhyming'  bias  made  me 
press  Mestri  into  the  voyage. 

"  So,  you  have  had  a  hock  dedicated  to 
you  ?  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  shall  be  very  happy 
to  see  the  volume. 

**  I  am  in  a  peck  of  troubles  about  a  tra- 
gedy of  mine,  which  is  fit  only  for  the  (••♦♦) 
closet,  and  which  it  seems  that  the  managen,  <  1 
assuming  a  right  over  published  poetry,  are 
determined  to  enact,  whether  I  will  or  no, 
with  their  own  alterations  by  Mr.  Dibfain,  I 
presume.    I  have  written  to  Murray,  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to  others,  to  interfere 
and  preserve  me  firom  such  an  eshSniioii. 
I  want  neither  the  impertinence  of  their  , 
hisses,  nor  the  insolence  of  their  applause.  I  1 
write  onl^  for  the  reader,  and  care  tor  nothii^  1 
but  the  silent  approbation  of  those  who  ckice 


Alrea^f  giren  in  his  JooroaL    See  p.4BI. 
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ooe'8  book  with  good  humour  and  quiet 
contentment. 

•*Now,  if  you  would  also  write  to  our 
friend  Pernr,  to  beg  of  him  to  mediate  with 
Harris  and  EUiston  to  forbear  this  intent, 
you  will  greatly  oblige  me.  The  play  is  quite 
unfit  for  the  stage,  as  a  single  glance  will 
show  them,  and,  I  hope,  has  shown  them ; 
and,  if  it  were  ever  so  fit,  I  will  never  have 
any  thing  to  do  willingly  with  the  theatres. 
"Yours  ever,  in  haste,  &c,** 

LcrTn410.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RareiiDA,  January  27. 18SI. 

•*  I  differ  firomyou  about  the  Dante,  which 
I  think  should  be  published  with  the  tiagedy. 
But  do  as  you  please :  you  must  be  the  best 
judge  of  your  own  craft.  I  agree  with  you 
about  the  tiile.  The  play  may  be  £ood  or 
bad,  but  I  flatter  myseljf  that  it  is  oncinal  as 
a  picture  of  that  lund  of  passion,  wbich  to 
my  mind  is  so  natural,  that  I  am  convinced 
that  I  should  have  done  precisely  what  the 
Doge  did  on  those  provocations. 

**  I  am  glad  of  Foscolo's  approbation. 

**  Excuse  haste.    I  believe  I  mentioned  to 

you  that 1  forget  what  it  was ;  but  no 

matter. 

**  Thanks  for  your  compliments  of  the  year. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  pleasanter  than  the 
last.  I  speak  with  reference  to  England  only, 
as  &r  as  regards  myself  where  I  had  every 
kind  of  disappointment  —  lost  an  important 
lawsuit  —  and  the  trustees  of  Lady  Byron 
refusii^  to  allow  of  an  advantageous  loan  to 
be  made  fix)m  my  property  to  Lord  Blessmg- 
toD,  &c  &c.  by  wav  of  closing  the  foiu*  sea- 
sons. These,  and  a  hundr^  other  such 
things,  made  a  year  of  bitter  business  for  me 
in  England.  Luckily,  things  were  a  little 
pleasanter  for  me  here,  else  I  should  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  Hannibal's  ring,  i 

**  Pray  thank  Gifford  for  all  his  g<M>dnesse8. 
The  winter  is  as  cold  here  as  PsnVs  polari- 
ties. I  must  now  take  a  canter  in  the  forest ; 
my  horses  are  waiting. 

"  Yours  ever  and  truly." 

LBrrn  411.  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Raveiina,  February  S.  18S1. 

**  Your  letter  of  excuses  has  arrived.    I 

receive  the  letter,  but  do  not  admit  the  ex- 

1  [**  Non  gladii,  Don  laza  dabunt,  non  tela ;  fat  Ule 
Cannarum  Tindex,  ac  tanti  sanguinis  ultor, 
Annulus.*'  Juomal,  Sat.  x. 

**  Nor  swords,  nor  spears,  nor  stones  from  engines  hurl'd, 
Shan  quell  the  man  whose  frown  alann'd  the  world  : 
The  vengeance  due  to  €!annc's  latal  field. 
And  floods  of  hunum  gore,  a  rmg  shall  yield.'* 
^**  Such  was  the  end  of  Hannibal :  the  Romans,  who 


cuses,  excqpt  in  courtesy ;  as  when  a  man 
treads  on  your  toes  and  begs  your  pardon, 
the  pardon  is  granted,  but  the  joint  aches, 
especiallv  if  there  be  a  com  upon  it.  How- 
ever, I  shall  scold  you  presently. 

**  In  the  last  speech  of  the  Doge,  there 
occurs  (I  think,  firom  memory)  the  phrase. 


'  And  Thou  who 


»S* 


change  this  to 

**  *  And  Thou  who  Idndlest  and  who  quenchest  sons ;' 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  verse  runs  equally  well, 
and  Mr.  Gifibrd  thinks  the  expression  im- 
proved. Pray  have  the  bounty  to  attend  to 
this.  You  are  grown  quite  a  minister  of 
state.  Mind  if  some  of  these  days  vou  are 
not  thrown  out  *  *  will  not  be  always  a 
Tory,  thou^  Johnson  says  the  first  Whig 
was  the  devil. 

**  You  have  learnt  one  secret  firom  Mr. 
Oalignani's  (somewhat  tardily  acknowledged) 
correspondence:  this  is,  that  an  Engmh 
author  may  dispose  of  his  exclusive  copy- 
r^ht  in  France — a  fact  of  some  consequence 
(in  time  of  peace),  in  the  case  of  a  popular 
writer.  Ivow  I  will  tell  you  what  ^ou  shall 
do,  and  take  no  advantage  of  you,  though 
you  were  scurvy  enough  never  to  acknow- 
ledge my  letter  for  three  months.  Offer  G»- 
lignani  the  refiisal  of  the  copyright  in  France ; 
if  he  refiises,  appoint  any  bookseller  in  France 
you  please,  and  I  will  sign  any  assignment 
you  please,  and  it  shall  never  cost  you  a  sou 
on  iRv  account. 

'*  Kecollect  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  except  as  &r  as  it  may  secure  the 
copyrijght  to  yourselfl  I  will  have  no  ba^ain 
but  with  the  English  booksellers,  and  i  de- 
sire no  interest  out  of  that  country. 

'*  Now,  that's  fair  and  open,  and  a  little 
handsomer  than  your  dodging  silence,  to  see 
what  would  come  of  it.  You  are  an  excel- 
lent fellow,  mio  caro  Moray,  but  there  is  still 
a  little  leaven  of  Fleet  Street  about  you  now 
and  then  —  a  crum  of  the  old  loaf.  You 
have  no  right  to  act  suspiciously  with  me, 
for  I  have  given  you  no  reason.  I  shall 
always  be^fi^nk  with  you ;  as,  for  instance, 
whenever  you  talk  with  the  votaries  of  Apollo 
arithmetically,  it  should  be  in  guineas,  not 
pounds  —  to  poets  as  well  as  physicians, 
and  bidders  at  auctions. 

**  I  shall  say  no  more  at  this  present,  save 
that  I  am.  Yours,  &c. 

never  thought  themselTes  secure  while  he  Ured,  no 
sooner  heard  that  he  had  taken  shelter  at  the  court  of 
Prusias,  than  they  sent  Q.  Flaminius  to  demand  him. 
Hannibal,  who  was  well  arqnainted  with  the  weakness  of 
the  Bithynian  prince,  and  determined  to  die  free,  saw  no 
other  resource  but  swallowing  poison ;  which,  to  be  pre- 
pared against  the  worst,  he  always  carried  with  him  in 
the  hollow  of  a  ring ! "—  Gitforo.] 
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"P.  S.  —  If  you  venture,  as  you  say,  to 
Ravenna  this  year,  I  will  exercise  the  rites 
of  hospitality  while  you  live,  and  bury  you 
handsomely  (though  not  in  holy  ground),  if 
you  get  'shot  or  slashed  in  a  creagh  or 
splore,*  which  are  rather  frequent  here  of  late 
among  the  native  parties.  But  perhaps  your 
visit  may  be  anticipated ;  I  may  probably 
come  to  your  country ;  in  which  case  write 
to  her  Ladyship  the  duplicate  of  the  a>istle 
the  King  of  France  wrote  to  Prince  John."  * 

Lbttbs  41S.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RcToma,  Fdmiaiy  16.  I8SI. 

"  In  the  month  of  March  will  arrive  from 
Barcelona  Signor  Curioni,  engaged  for  the 
Op«^  He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and 
a  gentlemanly  young  man,  high  in  his  pro- 
fession. I  must  request  your  personal  kmd- 
ness  and  patronage  in  his  &vour.  Pray  in- 
troduce hun  to  such  of  the  theatrical  people, 
^tors  of  papers,  and  others,  as  may  be  use- 
ful to  him  in  his  profession,  pubucly  and 
privately. 

"  The  fifth  is  so  fiu*  from  being  the  last  of 
Don  Juan,  that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  I 
meant  to  take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with 
a  proper  mixture  of  siege,  battle,  ana  adven- 
ture, and  to  make  him  finish  as  Anacharsis 
Cloots  *  in  the  French  Revolution.  To  how 
many  cantos  this  may  extend,  I  know  not, 
nor  whether  (even  if  I  live)  I  shall  complete 
it ;  but  this  was  my  notion  :  I  meant  to 
have  made  him  a  cavalier  servente  in  Italy, 
and  a  cause  for  a  divorce  in  England,  and  a 
sentimental  *  Werter-faced  man*  in  Germany, 
so  as  to  show  the  different  ridicules  of  the 
society  in  each  of  those  countries,  and  to 
have  displayed  him  gradually  gate  and  bkue 
as  he  grew  older,  as  is  natural.  But  I 
had  not  ouite  fixed  whether  to  make  him 
end  in  hell,  or  in  an  unhappy  marriage,  not 
knowing  which  would  be  the  severest :  the 
Spanish  tradition  savs  hell :  but  it  is  probably 
only  an  allegory  of  the  other  state.  You 
are  now  in  possession  of  my  notions  on  the 
subject.  f 

**  You  say  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular  : 
did  I  ever  write  for  populariiy  f    I  defy  you 


1  [**  At  looii  M  Philip  heard  of  Richard's  ddlTeranoe 
flrom  captiritj.  he  wrote  to  hit  confederate  John,  In  tbete 
terms:  *  Take  care  qf  ycwrtelf:  Ike  Devil  is  broke» 
loo$e:  **—  Hdni.  Tol.  IL  p.  906.] 

*  [John  Baptiste  ClooU  (better  known  hj  the  name  of 
Anacharsis),  a  Prussian  baron,  bom  at  Cleres  in  1755. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Cornelius  de  Pauw,  author  of 
"  Recherchet  Phllosophiques  sur  les  Amerlcatns,"  ftc. 
He  travelled  in  difllerent  parts  of  Europe,  and  when  in 
England  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Burke.  In 
1790,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Conrention,  he  described 
himadf  as  **  the  orator  of  the  human  race.**    Falling, 


to  show  a  work  of  mine  (except  a  tale  or 
two)  of  a  popular  style  or  complexion.  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  room  for  a  difier- 
ent  style  of  the  drama ;  neither  a  servile 
followmg  of  the  old  drama,  which  \s  a  grossly 
erroneous  one,  nor  yet  too  Frendi^  bke  those 
who  succeeded  the  older  writers.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  good  English,  and  a  se- 
verer approach  to  tne  rules,  might  combioe 
somethme  not  dishonourable  to  our  litets- 
ture.  I  have  also  attempted  to  make  a  play 
without  love ;  and  there  are  neither  ni^a, 
nor  mistakes,  nor  starts,  nor  outrageous  rant- 
ing villains,  nor  melodrame  in  it.  AH  this, 
wul  prevent  its  popularity,  but  does  n^per- 
suade  me  that  it  is  therefore  fimlty.  Wnat^ 
ever  fiuilts  it  has  will  arise  firom  deficieocy 
in  the  conduct,  rather  than  in  the  OMiception, 
which  is  simple  and  severe. 

*'  So  you  epigrammatise  upon  mv  epigram  f 
I  will  pay  you  for  that,  mind  if  I  don't,  some 
day.  I  never  let  anv  one  off  in  the  loo^ron 
(who first  begmt),  Kemember  Sam,  and  see 
if  I  don*t  do  you  as  good  a  turn.  Yoa  un- 
natural publisher!  what!  quiz  your  own 
authors  r  you  are  a  paper  cannibal ! 

"  In  the  Letter  on  bowles  (which  I  sent 
by  Tuesday's  post)  after  the  words  '  attempts 
had  been  made '  (alluding  to  the  republicatioa 
of '  English  Bards '),  add  the  words  '  m  Ire- 
land ; '  for  I  believe  that  English  pirates  did 
not  begin  their  attempts  till  after  I  had  left 
England  the  second  time.  Pray  attend  ti> 
this.  Let  me  know  what  you  and  joor 
synod  think  on  Bowles. 

*'  I  did  not  think  the  second  seal  so  bad : 
surely  it  is  &r  better  than  the  Saracen's  head 
with  which  you  have  sealed  your  ksat  letter  : 
the  larger,  in  profile,  was  surely  much  better 
than  that. 

*'  So  Foscolo  says  he  will  get  you  a  teal  cut 
better  in  Italy  ?  he  means  a  throat  —  that  is 
the  only  thing  they  do  dexterously.  The 
Arts  —  all  but  Canova's,  and  Morghen's,  and 
OvkTs  (I  don't  mean  poetry),  —  are  as  low 
as  need  be  :  look  at  the  seal  which  I  gave  to 
William  Bankes,  and  own  it.  How  came 
George  Bankes  to  quote  '  English  Bards '  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  ^  All  the  world 
keep  flinging  that  poem  in  ray  &ce. 

howerer,  under  the  suspidoD  of  IToh»q<t!im>  ke  wm,  la 
March  1794,  condemned  to  death.    On  the  i 
begged  the  executioner  to  decapitate  him  the 
Ing  that  he  wished  to  make  some  obeerratiaBs  c 
to  the  establishment  of  certain  prindplea,  whoa  the  I 
of  his  companions  were  IklUng.    The  request  % 
inglf  complied  with.] 

3  [Januarjr,  18S1,  on  moving  the  Address  In  ( 
the  King's  Speech.    The  following  are  the  1 
by  Mr.  Bankes :  — 

"  So  the  struck  eagle,  stretdiM  upon  the  pUin. 
No  more  through  rolling  doada  to  m 
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**  Belzoni  is  a  grand  travdler,  and  his  Eng- 
lish is  very  prettUy  broken,  i 

"  As  for  news,  the  Barbarians  are  march- 
ing on  Naples,  and  if  they  lose  a  single  battle, 
all  Italy  will  be  up.  It  will  be  like  the  Spa- 
nish row,  if  they  nave  any  bottom. 

**  Letters  opened  ?  —  to  be  sure  they  are, 
and  that's  the  reason  why  I  always  put  in 
my  opinion  of  the  German  Austrian  scoun- 
drels. There  is  not  an  Italian  who  loathes 
them  more  than  I  do  ;  and  whatever  I  could 
do  to  scour  Italy  and  the  earth  of  their  in- 
fiunous  oppression  would  be  done  con  amore. 
"  Yours,  &c 

«B." 

*•  P.  8.  —  Recollect  that  the  •  Hints*  must 
be  printed  with  the  Latin,  otherwise  there  is 
no  sense." 


Lnm  41S.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  RaTOUia,  Febmarj  21.  ISSl. 

"  In  the  forty-fourth  page,  volume  first,  of 
Turner's  Travels  (which  you  lately  sent  me), 
it  is  stated  that '  Lord  Byron,  wnen  he  ex- 
pressed such  confidence  of  its  practicability, 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Leander  swam 
both  ways,  with  and  against  the  tide  ;  where- 
as he  (Lord  Byron)  omy performed  the  easiest 
part  of  the  task  by  swmiming  with  it  from 
jBurope  to  Asia.'  I  certainly  could  not  have 
forgotten,  what  is  known  to  every  schoolboy, 
that  Leander  crossed  in  the  night  and  re- 
turned towards  the  morning.  My  object 
was,  to  ascertain  that  the  Hellespont  could 
be  crossed  at  ail  by  swimming,  and  in  this 
Bflr.  Ekenhead  and  myself  both  succeeded, 
one  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  the 
other  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes.  The 
tide  was  not  in  our  fitvour ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  great  difficultv  was  to  bear  up 
against  the  current,  which,  so  &r  firom  help- 
'  ing  us  into  the  Asiatic  side,  set  us  down 
I  riAt  towards  the  Archipelago.  Neither  Mr. 
j  ^enhead,  myself,  nor,  I  w^  venture  to  add, 
any  person  on  board  the  fiigate,  fi'om  Cap- 
tain Bathurst  downwards,  h^  anv  notion  of 
a  difference  of  the  current  on  the  Asiatic  side, 


Vlew*d  hU  own  feather  on  the  latal  dart. 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quirer'd  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  Co  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  eteel ; 
'While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest 
Drank  Uie  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast." 

See  ffWAf,  p.434.3 

>  [TUs  distinguished  traveller,  in  drawing  up  a  Nar- 
mtive  of  his  Operations  and  DiscoTorles  in  Egypt,  Ac. 
dfScUiMd  all  Uterarj  aasistance  beyond  that  of  the  Indi- 
Tldiul  emptojed  to  copy  out  his  manuscript  and  correct 


of  which  Mr.  Turner  speaks.  I  never  heard 
of  it  till  this  moment,  or  I  would  have  taken 
the  other  course.  Lieutenant  Ekenhead's 
sole  motive,  and  mine  also,  for  setting  out 
fix>m  the  European  side  was,  that  the  little 
cape  above  Sestos  was  a  more  prominent 
starting  place,  and  the  fiigate,  which  lay  below, 
close  imder  the  Asiatic  castle,  formed  a  better 
point  of  view  for  us  to  swim  towards  ;  and, 
m  fiict,  we  landed  immediately  below  it. 

"  Mr.  Turner  says,  *  Whatever  is  thrown 
into  the  stream  on  this  part  of  the  European 
bank  mutt  arrive  at  the  Asiatic  shore.'  This 
is  so  fiu-  fi'om  being  the  case,  that  it  mutt 
arrive  in  the  Archif^lago,  if  left  to  the  cur- 
rent, although  a  strong  wind  in  the  Asiatic 
direction  mi^t  have  such  an  effect  occasion- 
aUy. 

'*  Blr.  Turner  attempted  the  passage  fi'om 
the  Asiatic  side,  and  failed  :  '  After  five-and- 
twenty  minutes,  in  which  he  did  not  advance 
a  hundred  yards,  he  gave  it  up  firom  complete 
exhaustion.'  This  is  very  possible,  and  might 
have  occurred  to  him  iust  as  readily  on  the 
European  side.  He  should  have  set  out  a 
couple  of  miles  higher,  and  could  then  have 
come  out  below  the  European  castle.  I 
particularly  stated,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  has 
done  so  abo,  that  we  were  obliged  to  make 
the  real  passage  of  one  mile  extend  to  be- 
tween three  and  four,  owing  to  the  force  of 
the  stream.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Turner,  that 
his  success  would  have  given  me  great  plea- 
sure, as  it  would  have  added  one  more  in- 
stance to  the  proofs  of  the  probability.  It 
is  not  quite  fair  in  him  to  infer,  that  because 
he  &iled,  Leander  could  not  succeed.  There 
are  still  four  instances  on  record :  a  Neapoli- 
tan, a  young  Jew,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  myself ; 
the  two  last  done  in  the  presence  of  hundreds 
of  EneUth  witnesses. 

**  With  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  cur^ 
rent,  I  perceived  none ;  it  is  fietvourable  to 
the  swimmer  on  neither  side,  but  may  be 
stemmed  by  plunging  into  the  sea,  a  consi- 
derable way  above  the  opposite  point  of  the 
coast  which  the  swimmer  wishes  to  make, 
but  still  bearing  up  against  it ;  it  is  stroi 
but  if  you  calculate  well,  you  may 


the  press.  "  As  I  made  my  discoreries  alone,"  he  says, 
"  1  hare  been  anxious  to  write  my  bookby  myseli;  though 
in  so  doing  the  reader  will  consider  me,  and  with  great 
propriety,  guilty  of  temerity ;  but  the  public  will,  per- 
haps, gidn  in  the  fidelity  of  my  narratlTe  what  it  loses  In 
elegance.  I  am  not  an  Englishman ;  but  I  prefer  that 
my  readers  should  recdre  from  myself,  as  well  as  I  am 
able  to  describe  them,  an  account  of  my  proceedings, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  my  meaning  misrepre- 
sented by  another:  If  I  am  intelligible,  it  Is  all  that  I  can 
expect."] 
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land.  My  own  experience  and  that  of  others 
bids  me  pronounce  the  passage  of  Leander 
perfectly  practicable.  Any  youn^  man,  in 
good  and  tolerable  skill  in  swimmmg,  might 
succeed  in  it  from  eiih^  side.  I  was  three 
hours  in  swimming  across  the  Tagus,  which 
is  much  more  hazardous,  being  two  hours 
longer  than  the  Hellespont.  Of  what  may 
be  done  in  swimming,  I  will  mention  one 
more  instance.  In  1 81 8,  the  Chevalier  Men- 
galdo  (a  gentleman  of  Bassano),  a  ^ood 
swimmer,  wished  to  swim  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Alexander  Scott  and  myself.  As  he 
seemed  particularly  anxious  on  the  subject, 
we  indulged  him.  We  all  three  started  n'om 
the  Island  of  the  Lido  and  swam  to  Venice. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Scott 
and  I  were  a  good  way  ahead,  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  our  foreign  friend,  which,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  consequence,  as  there  was  a 
gondola  to  hold  his  clothes  and  pick  him  up. 
Scott  swam  on  till  past  the  Rialto,  wh&re 
he  ^t  out,  less  from  fatigue  than  from  chtli, 
havmg  been  four  hours  in  the  water,  without 
rest  or  stay,  except  what  is  to  be  obtained 
by  floating  on  one's  back -^  this  beinp  the 
condition  of  our  performance.  I  contmued 
my  course  on  to  Santa  Chiara,  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  Grand  Canal  (besides  the 
distance  from  the  Lido),  and  got  out  where 
the  Laguna  once  more  opens  to  Fusina.  I 
had  been  in  the  water,  by  my  watch,  without 
help  or  rest,  and  never  touching  ground  or 
boat, /btir  hottrs  and  twenty  minutes.  To  this 
matcn,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  its  per- 
formance, Mr.  Hoppner,  the  Consul-general, 
was  witness,  and  it  is  well  known  to  many 
others.  Mr.  Turner  can  easily  veri^  the 
feet,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  by  referring 
to  Mr.  Hoppner.  The  distance  we  could 
not  Qccurately  ascertain  ;  it  was  of  course 
'  oonakferable. 

**  I  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  one  hour 
<yid  ten  minutes  only.  I  am  now  ten  years 
older  in  time,  and  twenty  in  constitution, 
than  I  was  when  I  passed  the  Dardanelles, 
and  yet  two  years  ago  I  was  capable  of  swim- 
ming four  hours  and  twenty  minutes ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  could  have  continued  two 
hours  longer,  though  I  had  on  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  an  accoutrement  which  by  no  means 
assists  the  performance.  My  two  companions 
were  also  fimr  hours  in  tne  water.  Men- 
galdo  might  be  about  thirty  years  of  age ; 
Scott  about  six-and-twenty. 

**  With  this  experience  in  swimming  at 
diflferent  periods  of  life,  not  only  upon  the 
SPOT,  but  elsewhere,  of  various  persons,  what 
is  there  to  make  me  doubt  that  Leander*s 
exploit  was  perfectly  practicable  ?  If  three 
inoividuals  did  more  than  the  passage  of  the 
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Hellespontf  why  should  he  have  dooeless? 
But  Mr.  Turner  feiled,  and,  naturally  sedung 
a  plausible  reason  for  his  feilure,  lays  the 
blame  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  He 
tried  to  swim  directly  across,  instead  of  eoiiig 
higher  up  to  take  the  vantage :  he  mignt  as 
well  have  tried  to  fly  over  Mount  Athos. 

"  That  a  youne  Greek  of  the  heroic  times, 
in  love,  and  wim  his  limbs  in  fbU  ^gour, 
mi^ht  have  succeeded  in  such  an  attempt  is  ' 
neither  wonderful  nor  doubtful  Whetiier 
he  attempted  it  or  not  is  another  queatioD, 
because  he  might  have  had  a  small  boat  to 
save  him  the  trouble. 

**  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

"Btbon. 

"  P.  S.  — Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  swixn- 
ming  from  Europe  to  Asia  was  '  the  easiest 
part  of  the  task.'  I  doubt  whedier  Leander 
found  it  so,  as  it  was  the  return  ;  however, 
he  had  several  hours  between  the  intervmls. 
The  argument  of  Mr.  Turner,  *  that  higjhcr 
up  or  lower  down,  the  strait  widens  so  cod- 
siderably  that  he  would  save  little  labour  by 
his  starting,'  is  only  good  for  indifierent  swim- 
mers ;  a  man  of  any  practice  or  skill  w31 
always  consider  the  distance  less  than  the 
strength  of  the  stream.  If  Ekenhead  and 
myseUT  had  thought  of  crossing  at  the  nar- 
rowest point,  instead  of  going  up  to  the  Cape 
above  it,  we  should  have  ba^n  swept  down 
to  Tenedos.  The  strait,  however,  is  not  so 
extremely  wide,  even  where  it  broadens  above 
and  below  the  forts.  As  the  frinte  was 
stationed  some  time  in  the  Dardan^ea  wait- 
ing for  the  firman,  I  bathed  often  in  the 
strait  subsequently  to  our  tngect,  and  ge- 
nerally on  the  Asiatic  side,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  greater  strength  of  the  opposite  streara 
by  which  the  diplomatic  traveller  palliate:! 
his  own  failure.  Our  akniisement  in  the 
small  bay  which  open^  immediately  below 
the  Asiatic  fort  was  to  dioe  for  the  lahd 
tortoises,  which  we  flung  in  on  purpose,  aa 
they  amphibiously  crawled  along  tne  bottom. 
Tfas  does  not  ai^e  any  greater  violence  of 
current  than  on  the  European  shore.  With  re- 
gard to  the  modest  insinuation  that  we  dioae 
the  European  side  as  *  ^isier/ 1  appeal  to  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  Captain  Bathurst  u  it  be  true 
or  no  (poor  Ekenhead  being  since  dead). 
Had  we  been  aware  of  any  such  diflference 
of  current  as  is  asserted,  we  would  at  least 
have  proved  it,  and  were  not  likely  to  have 
dven  It  up  in  the  twenty-five  minutes  of  Mr, 
Turner's  own  experiment  The  secret  of  all 
this  is,  that  Mr.  Turner  feiled,  and  that  we 
succeeded ;  and  he  is  consequently  disap- 
pointed, and  seems  not  unwilling  to  ovcf^ 
shadow  whatever  little  merit  ^ere  might  be 
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in  our  success.  Why  did  he  not  try  the 
European  side  ?  If  he  had  succeeded  there, 
after  failing  on  the  Asiatic,  his  plea  would 
have  been  more  graceful  and  gracious.  Mr. 
Turner  may  find  what  fiiult  he  pleases  with 
my  poetry,  or  my  politics  ;  but  I  recommend 
him  to  leave  aquatic  reflections  till  he  is  able 
to  swim  *  five-and-twenty  minutes'  without 
being ' exhausted*  though  I  believe  he  is  the 
first  modem  Tory  who  ever  swam  *  against 
the  stream'  for  half  the  time."  > 

Lbttbr  414.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Rarenna,  February  23.  ISSl. 
'*  As  I  wish  the  soul  of  the  late  Antoine 
Galignani  to  rest  in  peace,  (you  will  have 
read  his  death,  published  by  himself,  in  his 
own  newspaper,)  you  are  requested  parti- 
cularl3r  to  inform  his  children  and  heirs,  that 
of  their  *  Literary  Gazette,'  to  which  I  sub- 
scribed more  than  two  months  ago,  1  have 
only  received  one  number,  notwithstanding  I 
have  written  to  them  repeatedly.  If  they 
have  no  regard  for  me,  a  subscriber,  they 
ought  to  have  some  for  their  deceased  pa- 
rent, who  is  undoubtedly  no  better  off  in  nis 
present  residence  for  tms  total  want  of  at- 
tention. If  not,  let  me  have  my  francs. 
They  were  paid  by  Missiaglia,  the  ffenetian 
bookseller.  You  may  also  hint  to  them  that 
when  a  gentleman  writes  a  letter,  it  is  usual 
to  send  an  answer.  If  not,  I  shall  make 
them  '  a  speech,'  which  will  comprise  an  eu- 
logy on  the  deceased. 

•*  We  are  here  full  of  war,  and  within  two 
days  of  the  seat  of  it,  expecting  intelligence 
momently.  We  shall  now  see  if  our  Italian 
firiends  are  good  for  any  thing  but  '  shooting 
round  a  comer,'  like  the  mshman's  gun. 
Excuse  haste,  —  I  write  with  my  spurs  put- 
tine  on.  My  horses  are  at  the  door,  and  an 
ItSLBan  Coimt  waiting  to  accompany  me  in 
my  ride. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  —  Pray,  amongst  my  letters,  did 
you  get  one  detailing  the  death  of  the  com- 
man&nt  here?  He  was  killed  near  my 
door,  and  died  in  my  house. 

**  BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 

^  To  the  air  of  *  How  notp^  Madame  Flirty*  in  the 

Beggars'  Opera. 
••  Bowles.       Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom, 
If  you  thus  must  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Campbell. 
"  Campbell.     WTiy,  how  now,  BlUy  Bowles, 
ftc.  &c.  Ac.** 


1  To  the  aboTo  letter,  which  was  published  at  the  time, 
kir.  Turoer  wrote  a  reply ;  but,  for  reasons  stated  by  him- 


Lbttbr  415.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  March  2. 1831. 

"  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  letter  which 
I  meant  for  Perry,  but  stopped  short,  hoping 
you  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  theatres. 
Of  course  you  need  not  send  it ;  but  it  ex- 
plains to  YOU  my  feelings  on  the  subject. 
You  say  that  *  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  let 
them  do  what  they  please  ;*  that  is  to  say, 
that  you  would  see  me  damned  with  great 
tranquillity.    You  are  a  fine  fellow.  ** 

TO  MR.  PERRY. 

**  Ravenna,  January  28. 1831. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  a  strange  piece  of  news, 
which  cannot  be  more  disagreeable  to  your 
public  than  it  is  to  me.  Letters  and  the 
gazettes  do  me  the  honour  to  say  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  some  of  the  London  Mana^ 
gers  to  bring  forward  on  their  stage  the  poem 
of  *  Marino  Faliero,*  &c.,  which  was  never 
intended  for  such  an  exhibition,  and  I  trust 
will  never  undergo  it.  It  is  certainly  unfit 
for  it.  I  have  never  written  but  for  the 
solitary  reader,  and  require  no  experiments 
for  applause  beyond  his  silent  approbation. 
Since  such  an  attempt  to  d^ag  me  forth  as  a 
gladiator  in  the  theatrical  arena  is  a  violation 
of  all  the  courtesies  of  literature,  I  trust  that 
the  impartial  part  of  the  press  will  step  be- 
tween me  and  this  pollution.  I  say  pol- 
lution, because  every  violation  of  a  right  is 
such,  and  I  claim  my  right  as  an  author  to 
prevent  what  I  have  written  firom  being 
turned  into  a  stage-play.  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  public  to  permit  this  of  my 
own  free  will.  Had  I  sought  their  favour, 
it  would  have  been  by  a  pantomime. 

**I  have  said  that  I  write  only  for  the 
reader.  Beyond  this  I  cannot  consent  to 
any  publication,  or  to  the  abuse  of  any  pub- 
lication of  mine  to  the  purposes  of  histri- 
onism.  The  applauses  or  an  audience  would 
give  me  no  pleasure ;  their  disapprobation 
might,  however,  give  me  pain.  The  wager 
is  therefore  not  equal.  You  may,  perhaps, 
say,  *  How  can  this  be  ?  if  their  (usappro- 
bation  gives  pain,  their  praise  might  afford 
pleasure?'  By  no  means:  the  kick  of  an 
ass  or  the  sting  of  a  wasp  may  be  painful  to 
those  who  would  find  nothing  agreeable  in 
the  braying  of  the  one  or  the  buzzing  of 
the  other. 

"  This  may  not  seem  a  courteous  compa- 
rison, but  I  have  no  other  ready  ;  and  it  oc- 
curs naturally. " 


self,  did  not  print  it.    At  his  request,  I  giro  insertion 
his  paper  in  the  Appendix. 
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LRTlt416.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RcToma,  Mano,  18SI. 

**  Dear  Moray, 

"  In  my  padcet  of  the  12th  instant,  in  the 
last  sheet  (not  the  Ao^  sheet),  last  page,  omit 
the  sentence  which  (defining,  or  attempting 
to  define,  what  and  who  are  gentlemen)  be- 
gins, *  I  should  say  at  least  in  life  that  most 
military  men  have  it,  and  few  naval ;  that 
several  men  of  rank  have  it,  and  few  law- 
yers, '  &c.  &c.  I  say,  omit  the  whole  of  that 
sentence,  because,  like  the  *  cosmogony,  or 
creation  of  the  world,'  in  the  *  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  it  is  not  much  to  the  purpose. 

'*  In  the  sentence  above,  too,  almost  at  the 
top  of  the  same  page,  after  the  words  '  that 
there  ever  was,  or  can  be,  an  aristocracy  of 
poets,'  add  and  insert  these  words — *  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  should  write  in  the  style 
of  the  song  by  a  person  of  quality,  or  parte 
euphttum ;  but  there  is  a  nobiHty  of  thought 
and  expression  to  be  found  no  less  in  Shak- 
speare.  Pope,  and  Bums,  than  in  Dante, 
Alfieri,*  &c.  &c.  and  so  on.  Or,  if  you 
please,  perhaps  you  had  better  omit  the 
whole  of  the  latter  digression  on  the  vulgar 
poets,  and  insert  only  as  fiir  as  the  end  of 
the  sentence  on  Pope's  Homer,  where  I 
prefer  it  to  Cowper*s,  and  quote  Dr.  Clarke 
m  favour  of  its  accuracy. 

"  Upon  all  these  points,  take  an  opinion ; 
take  tne  sense  (or  nonsense)  of  your  learned 
visitants,  and  act  thereby.  I  am  very  tract- 
able— in  PROSE. 

**  Whether  I  have  made  out  the  case  for 
Pope,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  very  sure  that 
I  have  been  zealous  in  the  attempt.  If  it 
comes  to  the  proofs,  we  shall  beat  tne  black- 
guards. I  will  show  more  imagery  in  twenty 
unes  of  Pope  than  in  any  equal  length  of 
quotation  in  English  poesy,  and  that  in  places 
where  they  least  expect  it.  For  instance,  in 
his  lines  on  Sporut,  —  now,  do  just  read 
them  over — the  subject  is  of  no  consequence 
(whether  it  be  satire  or  epic)  —  we  are  talk- 
ing of  poetry  and  imagery  fi'om  nature  and 
art.  Now,  mark  the  images  separately  and 
arithmetically :  — 

^*  1.  The  thing  of  fiU. 

3.  Curd  of  ats't  milk. 

8.  The  butttrjlp, 

4.  The  wkteL 

ft.  Dog  with  gilded  wings. 
6l  Pomlftf  child  of  dirt 
7.  Whose  bttxx. 
&  Vf elUhnd  spaniels. 

9.  Shallow  streams  run  dimpling, 

10.  Florid  impotence. 

11.  Prompter,    Puppel  squeaks, 
IS.  The  ear  qf  Eve. 

IS.  Familiar  toad. 

14.  Ha(ffraU^halfwemmSt9pilsYAm»t\tsixtiMA, 
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16.  FtaUerer  at  the  hoard. 

17.  Ampkibimu  thing. 
IflL  Now  trips  a  ladf. 
19.  V<m  struts  Si  lord, 
SO.  A  cherub*s/aee. 

21:  A  reptile  aU  the  rest. 

S3.  The  Rabbins. 

8S.  Tride  that  licks  tbn  dust. 

**  *  Beautj  that  shocks  yoo.  parts  that  none  win  tnat, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  jiride  that  licks  tht  dost: 

"  Now,  is  there  a  line  of  all  the  rasnie 
without  the  mosX  fordbU  imagefy  (for  hv 
purpose)?  Look  at  the  variety — at  the 
poetry  of  the  passage — at  the  tmagiMa&fiL: 
there  is  hardly  a  line  firom  which  a  poiotiiig 
might  not  be  made,  and  is.  But  this  b  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  his  hi^er  passMs 
in  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  many  of  bis  other 
poems,  serious  and  comic.  Tliere  never  wii 
such  an  unjust  outcry  in  this  world  as  that 
which  these  fellows  are  trying  against  Pope. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Giffbrd  if;  m  &e  fifth  act  of 
*  The  Doge,'  you  could  not  contrive  (where 
the  sentence  of  the  VeU  is  passed)  to  imert 
the  following  lines  in  Marino  Faliero'sni- 
swer? 

*«BtitIetitbeM>.    ItwlDbein  ▼ain: 
The  TeU  which  blackens  o'er  this  l>liglrted  mm; 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  linemssnN, 


Sludl  draw  more  gasers  than  the 
Which  glitter  round  It  In  their  painted 
Your  delegated  slaves — the  pe^ile*s 


Which  will  be  best, '  painted  trappngs,'  or 
'pictured  purple,'  or  ' pictured  trapiiDgs,* 
or  '  painteci  purple  ?'  Perpend,  and  let  lae 
know. 

•*  Yours  truly,  &c 

"P.  S.  — UponpuWk?  matters  here  I  Sty 
little :  you  will  all  hear  soon  enough  of  t 
general  row  throughout  Italy.  There  nenr 
was  a  more  foolish  step  than  the  expecfitkm 
to  Naples  by  these  fellows. 

**  I  wish  to  propose  to  Hoimes,  the  miin- 
ature  painter,  to  come  out  to  me  this  apriig. 
I  will  pay  his  expenses,  and  any  sum  io  n»- 
son.  I  wish  him  to  taJce  my  daughter's  pic- 
ture (who  is  in  a  convent)  and  the  Coontesi 
G.'s,  and  the  head  of  a  peasant  girl,  which 
latter  would  make  a  study  for  Ra^iad.  k 
is  a  complete  peasant  fiice,  but  an  /tete 
peasant's,  and  quite  in  the  Raphael  Foma- 
rina  style.  Her  figure  b  talt  but  rather 
lar^,  and  not  at  aU  comparable  to  her  free, 
which  is  really  superb.  Sne  is  not  seieuteco, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  have  her  fttce  while  it 
lasts.  Madame  G.  is  also  very  haodsoiBe, 
but  it  is  quite  in  a  different  style — coo- 


1  These  lines  —  perhaps  from  sooie  dtficnlty  ia  kli*-  ' 
dudng  tliem  ~- were  nerer  inserted  ia  die  Tra9B47* 
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pletely  blonde  and  feir — very  uncommon  in 
Italy ;  yet  not  an  EngBsh  fairness,  but  more 
tike  a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian.  Her  figure, 
too,  particularly  the  bust,  is  uncommonly 
good.  It  must  be  Holmes :  1  like  him  be- 
cause he  takes  such  inveterate  likenesses. 
Thore  is  a  war  here ;  but  a  solitary  traveller, 
with  little  baggage,  and  nothing  to  do  with 
potitics,  has  nothmg  to  fear.  Pack  him  up 
in  the  Diligence.    Don't  forget.  ** 

LBTm4I7.       TO  MB.  HOPFNER. 

**  RaToma,  AprU.  S.  1821. 

**  Thanks  for  the  translation.  I  have  sent 
you  some  books,  which  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther you  have  read  or  no — you  need  not 
return  them,  in  any  case.  I  enclose  you  also 
a  letter  from  Pisa.  I  have  neither  spared 
trouble  nor  expense  in  the  care  of  the  child ; 
and  as  she  was  now  four  years  old  complete, 
and  quite  above  the  control  of  the  servants 
— and  as  a  man  living  without  any  woman  at 
the  head  of  his  house  cannot  much  attend  to 
a  nursery — I  had  no  resource  but  to  place 
her  for  a  time  (at  a  high  pension  too)  in  the 
convent  of  Bagna-Cavalli  (twelve  miles  off), 
where  the  air  is  good,  and  where  she  will,  at 
least,  have  her  learning  advanced,  and  her 
monds  and  religion  inculcated,  i  I  had  also 
another  reason ;  —  thinffs  were  and  are  in 
such  a  state  here,  that  1  had  no  reason  to 
look  upon  my  own  personal  safety  as  par- 
ticularly insurable ;  and  I  thought  the  infant 
best  out  of  harm's  way,  for  the  present. 

**  It  is  also  fit  that  I  should  add  that  I  by 
no  means  intended,  nor  intend,  to  give  a 
natural  child  an  EngUth  education,  because 
with  the  disadvantages  of  her  birth,  her  after 
settlement  would  be  doubl^r  difficult  Abroad, 
with  a  fair  foreign  education  and  a  portion 
o(  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  she  might  and 
may  marry  very  respectably.  In  England 
such  a  dowry  would  be  a  pittance,  while  else- 
where it  IS  a  fortune.  It  is,  besides,  my 
wish  that  she  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
wluch  I  look  upon  as  the  best  religion,  as  it 
is  assuredly  the  oldest  of  thevarious branches 
o(  Christianity.  I  have  now  explained  my 
notions  as  to  the  place  where  she  now  is  — 
it  is  the  best  I  could  find  for  the  present ; 
but  I  have  no  prejudices  in  its  favour. 

"I  do  not  speak  of  politics,  because  it 
seems  a  hopeless  subject,  as  long  as  those 
scoundrels  are  to  be  permitted  to  bully 


1  With  snch  anzieCy  did  he  look  to  thU  esaentUl  put  of 
his  danghtar't  education,  ttiafc  notwlUutanding  the  many 
adranCages  the  waa  tare  to  derlre  from  the  kind  and 
feminine  auperinteodence  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  bii  appre- 
hensions, le<t  her  feeUng  upon  religioat  snldecta  night 


t 


States  out  of  thdr  independence.      Believe 
me.  Yours  ever  and  truly. 

"  P.  S.  —  There  is  a  report  here  of  a 
change  in  France ;  but  with  what  truth  is 
not  yet  known. 

"  P.  S.  — -  My  respects  to  Mrs.  H.  I  have 
the  *  best  opinion  *  ofner  countrywomen  ;  and 
at  my  time  of  life,  (three  and  thirty,  22d 
January,  1821,)  that  is  to  say,  after  the  life 
I  have  led,  a  good  opinion  is  the  only  rational 
one  which  a  man  should  entertain  of  the 
whole  sex — up  to  thirty,  the  worst  possible 
opinion  a  man  can  have  of  them  in  general, 
the  better  for  himself.  Afterwards,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  to  them,  nor  to  him 
either,  what  opinion  he  entertains — his  day  is 
over,  or,  at  least,  should  be. 

*'  You  see  how  sober  I  am  become. " 


LRm418.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  RaTenna,  April  81.  1831. 

"  I  enclose  you  another  letter  on  Bowles. 
But  I  premise  that  it  is  not  like  the  former, 
and  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  how  much,  if 
anif,  of  it  should  be  published.  Upon  this 
pomt  you  can  consult  with  Mr.  Gifiord,  and 
think  twice  before  you  publish  it  at  all. 
Pray  send  me  some  pounds  weight  of  soda 
powders.  I  drink  tnem  in  summer  by  do- 
zens. Yours  truly,  B. 

"  P.  S. — You  may  make  my  subscription 
for  Mr.  Scott's  widow,  &c.  Mtr/y  instead  of  the 
proposed  ten  pounds ;  but  do  not  put  down 
my  name:  put  down  1^.  K.  only.  The  rea^ 
son  is,  that,  as  I  have  mentioned  him  in  the 
enclosed  pamphlet  %  it  would  look  indelicate. 
I  would  give  more,  but  my  disappointments 
last  year  about  Rochdale  and  tne  transfer 
from  the  funds  render  me  more  economical 
for  the  present.*' 


Lbttbr  419.       TO  MR^  SHELLEY. 

*•  Ravenna.  April  S6. 18U. 

**  The  child  continues  doing  well,  and  the 
accounts  are  regular  and  favourable.  It  is 
gratifying  to  me  that  you  and  Mrs.  Shelley 
do  not  disapprove  of  the  step  which  I  have 
taken,  whicn  is  merely  temporary. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  you  say  of 
Keats  —  is  it  actually  true  ?  I  did  not  think 
criticism  had  been  so  killing.    Though  I  dif- 


be  dUturbed  hf  the  oonrenation  of  Shdlej  himself,  pre- 
vented him  Ikimi  allowing  her  to  remain  under  hia  iHeaid*i 
roof. 

*  [The  Second  Letter  to  Mr.  Murraj  on  Bowlea'a 
Strictures.    See  Misoellaneotu  Prose  Pieces.] 
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fer  from  you  essentially  in  your  estimate  of 
his  performances,  I  so  much  abhor  all  un- 
necessary pain,  that  I  would  rather  he  had 
been  seated  on  the  highest  peak  of  Par- 
nassus than  have  perished  in  such  a  manner. 
Poor  fellow  I  though  with  such  inordinate 
self-love  he  would  probably  have  not  been 
very  happy.  I  read  the  review  of  *  Endy- 
mion '  in  the  Quarterly.  It  was  severe,  — 
but  surely  not  so  severe  as  many  reviews  in 
that  and  other  journals  upon  others. 

"  I  recollect  the  effect  on  me  of  the  Edin- 
burgh on  my  first  poem ;  it  was  rage,  and 
resistance,  and  redress — but  not  despond- 
ency nor  despair.  I  grant  that  those  are 
not  amiable  feelings ;  but,  in  this  world  of 
bustle  and  broil,  and  especially  in  the  ca- 
reer of  writii^,  a  man  should  calculate  upon 
his  powers  of  resistance  before  he  goes  mto 
the  arena. 
**  *  Expect  not  Ufe  from  pain  nor  danger  free. 
Nor  deem  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee.' 

"  You  know  my  opinion  of  that  second- 
hand school  of  poetry.  You  also  know  my 
high  opinion  of  your  own  poetry, — because 
it  IS  ot  no  school.  I  read  Cenci  —  but,  be- 
sides that  I  think  the  subject  essentially  un- 
dramatic,  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  our  old 
dramatists  as  models.  I  deny  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  hitherto  had  a  drama  at  all.  Your 
Cenci,  however,  was  a  work  of  power,  and 
poetry.  As  to  my  drama,  pray  revenge  your- 
self upon  it,  by  being  as  nree  as  I  have  been 
with  yours. 

"  I  have  not  yet  got  your  Prometheus, 
which  I  long  to  see.  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  mine,  and  do  not  know  that  it  is  yet  pul^ 
lished.  I  have  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Pope  controversy,  which  you  will  not 
like.     Had  I  known  that  Keats  was  dead 

—  or  that  he  was  alive  and  so  sensitive  —  I 
should  have  omitted  some  remarks  upon  his 
poetry,  to  which  I  was  provoked  by  his 
attack  upon  Pope,  and  my  disapprobation  of 
fns  own  style  of  writing. 

"  You  want  me  to  undertake  a  great  poem 

—  I  hate  not  the  inclination  nor  the  power. 
As  I  grow  older,  the  indifference  —  not  to 
life,  for  we  love  it  by  instinct  —  but  to  the 
stimuli  of  life,  increases.  JBesides,  this  late 
failure  of  the  Italians  has  latterly  disap- 
pointed me  /or  many  reasons,  —  some  pub- 
lic, some  personal    My  respects  to  Mrs.  S. 

"  Yours  ever. 

1  [Keats  died  at  Rome  in  February,  1821,  whither  he 
bad  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  complaint  was 
a  consumption,  under  which  he  had  lingered  for  rarae 
time ;  but  his  death  was  accelerated  bj  a  cold  caught  in 
his  voyage  to  Italy.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had.  just 
completed  his  twenty-fourth  year.  ^**A  loose,  slack,  not 
well-dressed  youth  met  me,"  says  Coleridge,  "  In  a  lane 


©r 


"  P.  S.  —  Could  not  you  and  I  cootrire 
to  meet  this  siunmer  ?  Could  not  you  take 
a  run  hete  alone  f** 


Lbiteb  420.       TO  BfR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  April  IS.  IttL 

"  I  sent  you  by  last  postis  a  lane  packet, 
which  will  not  do  for  publication  (I  suspect), 
being,  as  the  apprentices  say,  *  damned  low.' 
I  put  off  also  u>r  a  week  or  two  sending  the 
Italian  scrawl  which  will  form  a  note  to  it. 
The  reason  is  that,  letters  bdng  opeoed,  I 
wish  to  *  bide  a  wee.' 

"  Well,  have  you  published  die  Tragedy? 
and  does  the  Letter  take  ? 

"  Is  it  true,  what  Shelley  writes  me,  that 
poor  John  Keats  died  at  Rome  >  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  ?  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  though 
I  think  he  took  the  wrong  hue  as  a  poet, 
and  was  spoilt  by  Cockn^rfying,  and  soh- 
urbing,  and  versi^ing  Tooke's  Pantheoo  and 
Lempriere's  Dictionary.  I  know,  by  e:q>e- 
rience,  that  a  savage  review  is  hemlock  to  a 
sucking  author  ;  and  l^e  one  on  me  (which 
produced  the  English  Bards,  &c.)  knort:H 
me  down — but  I  got  up  again.  Instead  of 
bursting  ablood-veisd,  I  drank  three  bottles 
of  claret,  and  began  an  answer,  finding  diat 
there  was  nothing  in  the  article  for  whidi  I 
could  lawfully  knock  Jeffiey  on  the  head,  in 
an  honourable  way.  However,  I  would  not 
be  the  person  who  wrote  the  homicidal 
article  for  all  the  honour  and  glory  in  the 
world,  though  I  by  no  means  approve  of  that 
school  of  scribblu&  which  it  treats  upon. 

"  You  see  the  Italians  have  made  a  sad 
business  of  it  —  all  owinc  to  treadiery  and 
disunion  amount  themsdves.  It  has  given 
me  great  vexation .  The  execrations  heiuped 
upon  the  Neapolitans  by  the  other  Ital^xM 
are  quite  in  imison  with  those  of  the  rest  o£ 
Europe. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  — Your  latest  packet  of  books  k 
on  its  way  here,  but  not  arrived.  Keoilwoith 
excellent.  Thanks  for  the  pocket-books,  of 
which  I  have  made  presents  to  those  ladies 
who  like  cuts,  and  landscapes,  and  all  that. 
I  have  got  an  Italian  book  or  two  which  I 
should  like  to  send  you  if  I  had  an  opDos^ 
tunity. 

**  I  am  not  at  present  in  the  very  h^iest 


near  Highgate.  It  was  Keats.  He  was  i 

and  staid  a  minute  or  so.    After  be  bad  left  os  i 

way,  he  came  back,  and  said,  *  Let  i 

memory,   Coleridge,  of  haTlng 

—  *  There  Is  death  in  that  hand,'  I  said,  \ 

gone ;  yet  this  was,  I  bdiere,  b^ore  tiie  < 

showed  itself  distinctly.*'  —  Table  TmUt^  toL  U.  p.  90.] 
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health, — spring  probably ;  so  I  have  lowered 
my  diet  and  taken  to  Epsom  salts. 

**  As  you  say  my  prote  b  good,  why  don't 
you  treat  with  Moore  for  me  reversion  of 
the  Memoirs  ?  —  condUkmally,  recollect ;  not 
to  be  published  before  decease.  He  has  the 
permission  to  dispose  of  them,  and  I  advised 
nim  to  do  so." 

Lnm  4S1.  TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Ravenna,  AprU.  38. 1681. 
**  You  cannot    have   been  more  disap- 

r>inted  than  myself^  nor  so  much  deceived, 
have  been  so  at  some  personal  risk  also, 
which  is  not  yet  done  away  with.  How- 
ever, no  time  nor  circumstances  shall  alter 
my  tone  nor  my  feelings  of  indignation  against 
tyranny  triumphant  The  present  business 
has  been  as  much  a  work  of  treachery  as  of 
cowardice,  —  though  both  may  have  done 
their  part.  K  ever  vou  and  I  meet  again,  I 
will  have  a  talk  with  you  upon  the  subject. 
At  present,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  can  write 
but  little,  as  all  letters  are  opened.  In  mine 
thev  shall  always  find  my  sentiments,  but 
nothing  that  can  lead  to  the  oppression  of 
others. 

"You  will  please  to  recollect  that  the 
Neapolitans  are  nowhere  now  more  exe* 
crated  than  in  Italy,  and  not  blame  a  whole 
people  for  the  vices  of  a  province.  That 
would  be  like  condemning  Ureat  Britain  be- 
cause they  plunder  wrecks  in  Cornwall. 

•*  And  now  let  us  be  literary ;  —  a  sad 
fidHng  off,  but  it  is  always  a  consolation.  If 
'  Othello's  occupation  be  gone,'  let  us  take 
to  the  next  best ;  and,  if  we  cannot  contri- 
bute to  make  mankind  more  free  and  wise, 
we  may  amuse  ourselves  and  those  who  like 
it,  Vfhal  are  you  writing?  I  have  been 
scribbling  at  intervals,  and  Murray  will  be 
publishing  about  now. 

*'  Lady  Noel  has,  as  you  say,  been  dan- 
gerously ill ,  but  it  may  console  you  to  learn 
that  she  is  dan^ously  well  again. 

**  I  have  written  a  sheet  or  two  more  of 
Memoranda  for  you;  and  I  kept  a  little 
Journal  for  about  a  month  or  two,  till  I  had 
filled  the  paper-book.    I  then  left  it  off,  as 


>  *'  Aye,  down  to  Uie  dust  with  them,  sUtcs  m  they  are,'* 

ftcftc. 

s  I  had  not,  when  I  wrote,  seen  this  pamphlet,  a»  he 
aoppoaet,  but  had  merely  heard  from  lome  ftiends,  that 
hia  pen  had  **  run  a-muck  **  In  it,  and  that  I  myself  had 
not  escaped  a  slight  grate  fai  Its  career. 

>  It  may  be  suffldent  to  say  of  the  use  to  which  both 
lA>rd  Byron  and  Mr.  Bowles  Uiought  it  worth  their  while 
to  spply  my  name  in  this  controversy,  that,  as  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  subject  eiUended,  I  was  disposed  to 
mgT99  with  neither  of  the  extreme  opinions  into  which,  as 


things  grew  busy,  and,  afterwards,  too  gloomy 
to  set  down  without  a  painful  feeling.  This 
I  should  be  glad  to  send  you,  if  I  had  an 
opportunity ;  but  a  volume,  however  small, 
don't  ^  well  by  such  posts  as  exist  in  this 
Inquisition  of  a  country. 

*'  I  have  no  news.  As  a  very  pretty  wo- 
man said  tome  a  few  nights  ago,  with  the  tears 
in  her  eje»,  as  she  sat  at  the  harpsichord, 
'Alas I  the  Italians  must  now  return  to 
making  operas.'  I  fear  that  and  maccaroni 
are  their  forte,  and  *  motley  their  only  wear.' 
However,  there  are  some  high  spirits  among 
them  still.    Pray  write. 

"And  believe  me,  Ac" 


Lima  422.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  RaTenna,  May  S.  1821. 

'*  Though  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  28th  ul- 
timo, I  must  acknowledge  yours  of  this  day, 
with  the  lines.  1  They  are  sublime,  as  well 
as  beautiful,  and  in  your  very  best  mood  and 
manner.  They  are  also  but  too  true.  How- 
ever, do  not  confound  the  scoundrels  at  the 
heel  of  the  boot  with  their  betters  at  the  top 
of  it.  I  assure  you  that  there  are  some  loftier 
spirits. 

''Nothing,  however,  can  be  better  than 
your  poem,  or  more  deserved  by  the  Laz- 
zarom.  They  are  now  abhorred  and  dis- 
claimed nowhere  more  than  here.  We  wffl 
talk  over  these  things  (if  we  meet)  some 
day,  and  I  will  recount  my  own  adventures, 
some  of  which  have  been  a  little  haiardous, 
perhaps. 

"  So,  you  have  got  the  Letter  on  Bowles  ?« 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  said  any  thing  of 
you  that  could  offend,  —  certainly,  nothing 
mtentionally.  As  for  *  *,  I  meant  him  a 
compliment.  I  wrote  the  whole  off-hand, 
without  copv  or  correction,  and  expecting 
then  every  day  to  be  called  into  the  field. 
What  have  i  said  of  you  ?  I  am  sure  I 
forget.  It  must  be  something  of  re^t  for 
your  approbation  of  Bowles.  And  ^d  you 
not  approve,  as  he  says?  Would  I  had 
known  that  before !  I  would  have  given  him 
some  more  gruel,  ^     My  intention  was  to 

it  appeared  to  me,  my  distinguished  fHends  had  diverged ; 
—  neither  with  Lord  Byron  in  that  spirit  of  partisanship 
which  led  him  to  place  Pope  above  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  nor  with  Mr.  Bowles  in  auch  an  application  of 
the  **  principles  **  of  poetry  as  could  tend  to  sink  Pope,  on 
the  sade  of  his  art,  to  any  rank  below  the  very  first. 
Such  being  the  middle  state  of  my  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  how  one  of  my 
controrersial  fHends  should  be  as  mistaken  in  supposing 
me  tp  differ  altogether  tram  liis  Tiews«  as  the  otlier  was 
in  taking  for  granted  that  I  had  ranged  myself  wholly  on 
his  side. 
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make  fun  of  all  these  fellows ;  but  how  I  suc- 
ceeded, I  don't  know. 

**  As  to  Pope,  I  haye  always  regarded  him 
as  the  greatest  name  in  our  poetry.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  rest  are  barbarians.  He  is  a 
Greek  Temple,  with  a  Gothic  Cathedral  on 
one  hand,  and  a  Turkish  Mosque  and  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  pagodas  and  conventicles 
about  him.  You  may  call  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  pyramids,  if  you  please,  but  I  prefer 
the  Temple  of  Theseus  or  the  Parthenon  to 
a  mountam  of  burnt  brick-work. 

**  The  Murray  has  written  to  me  but  once, 
the  day  of  its  publication,  when,  it  seemed 
prosperous.  But  I  have  heard  of  late  from 
England  but  rarely.  Of  Murray's  other  pub- 
lications (of  mine),  I  know  nothing,  —  nor 
whether  he  has  pvlbhshed.  He  was  to  have 
done  so  a  month  ago.  I  wish  you  would  do 
something,  —  or  tmit  we  were  together. 
*'  Ever  yours  and  affectionately, 

"B.» 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began,  under 
the  title  of**  Detached  Thoughts,**  that  Book 
of  Notices  or  Memorandums,  from  which,  in 
the  course  of  these  pages,  I  have  extracted 
so  many  curious  illustrations  of  his  life  and 
opinions,  and  of  which  the  opening  article  is 
as  follows :  — 

"  Amongst  various  Journals,  Memoranda, 
Diaries,  &c.  which  I  have  kept  in  the  course 
of  my  living,  I  be^  one  about  three  months 
ago,  and  carried  it  on  till  I  had  filled  one 
paper-book  (thinnish),  and  two  sheets  or  so 
of  another.  I  then  Idft  oS,  partly  because  I 
thought  we  should  have  some  business  here, 
and  I  had  furbished  up  my  arms  and  got  my 
apparatus  ready  for  taking  a  turn  with  the 
patriots,  having  my  drawers  full  of  their  pro- 
clamations, oaths,  and  resolutions,  and  my 
lower  rooms  of  their  hidden  weapons,  of 
most  calibres, — and  partly  because  I  had 
filled  my  paper-book. 

*'  But  the  Neapolitans  have  betraved  them-, 
selves  and  all  tne  world ;  and  tnose  who 
would  have  given  their  blood  for  Italy  can 
now  only  give  her  their  tears. 

"  Some  day  or  other,  if  dust  holds  toge- 
ther, I  have  been  enough  in  the  secret  (at 
least  in  this  part  of  the  country)  to  cast 
perhaps  some  little  light  upon  the  atrocious 
treachery  which  has  replunged  Italy  into 
barbarism:  at  present,  I  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  temper.  However  the  real 
Italians  are  not  to  blame  ;  merely  the  scoun- 
drels at  the  heel  of  the  boot,  which  the  Hun 


'  ["  No  Mint  in  ttie  ooone  of  lili  religious  wartkre," 
layi  Boswell,  **  was  mora  sensible  of  the  unhappy  fidlure 
of  pious  resolres  than  Johnson.    He  said  one  day,  talk- 


Wl     fllUU 


now  wears,  and  will  trample  them  to 
with  for  their  servility.  I  have  risked  myself 
with  the  others  here,  and  how  far  I  may  or 
may  not  be  compromised  is  a  problem  at  this 
moment.  Some  of  them,  like  Craigeo^dt, 
would  '  teU  all,  and  more  than  all,  to  Mve 
themselves.'  But,  come  what  may»  the  caose 
was  a  glorious  one,  though  it  reads  ^lure^ 
sent  as  if  the  Greeks  had  run  away  nxm 
Xerxes.  Happy  the  few  who  have  onlv  to 
reproach  themselves  with  believing  that  these 
rascals  were  less  *  rascaille'  than  they  proredl 
— Here  in  Romagna,  the  efforts  were  necea- 
sarilj  limited  to  preparations  and  good  m- 
tentions,  until  the  Germans  were  fidriy  engaged 
m  equal  wwr&re — as  we  are  upon  their  very 
frontiers,  without  a  single  fort  or  hill  nearer 
than  San  Marino.  Whether!  *  hell  will  be 
paved  with  those  *  good  intentions,'  I  know 
not ;  but  there  will  orobably  be  good  atoie 
of  Neapolitans  to  walk  upon  the  pavement, 
whatever  may  be  its  composition.  Slabs  of 
lava  from  their  mountain,  with  the  bodies  of 
their  own  damned  souls  for  cement,  would 
be  the  fittest  causeway  for  Satan's  *  Cono." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

1821. 

SECOND  LETTER  TO  MURRAY  ON  BOWLES'S 
STRICTURES  UPON  POPE. — JOHN  SCOTT. — 
HYPOCHONDRIACISM.  —  ELOISA  AND  ABB- 
LARD.  —  ANONYMOUS    COMMUNICATIONS. 

—  BOWLES'S  MISSIONARY. THE  COCKNEY 

SCHOOL.  —  LETTERS  TO  HOPPNEB  ON  AL- 
LEORA'S  EDUCATION  —  AND  TO  MURRAY 
ON  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  MARQiO  FA- 
LIERO. 

Lnrts  An.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  Msf  la  18SL 
*'  I  HAVE  just  got  your  packet.  I  am  obliged 
to  Mr.  Bowles,  and  Mr.  Bowles  is  oblwed 
to  me,  for  having  restored  him  to  goodhii- 
mour.  He  is  to  write,  and  you  to  publish, 
what  you  please,  —  ntotto  and  subject.  I 
desire  nothing  but  fair  play  for  all  partkiL 
Of  course,  after  the  new  tone  of  Mr.  Bowies, 
^ou  will  not  publish  my  defence  cf  Gileirut: 
It  would  be  brutal  to  do  so  after  his  urbamty, 
for  it  is  rather  too  rou^  like  his  own  attatt 
upon  Gilchrist.  You  may  tell  him  what  I 
say  there  of  hit  Missionary  (it  is  praised,  m 


ing  to  an  acquahttaoce  on  this  aut^ect,  *  Sir,  ImU  to 
pared  with  good  Intentkoa.* '*  — .  Z^,  toI.  t.  p.aM. 
ed.  1836.' 
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it  deserres).  However,  and  if  there  are  any 
passages  notpenonal  to  Bowles,  and  yet  beor- 
ing  upon  the  question,  you  may  add  them  to 
the  repriQt  (if  it  is  reprinted)  of  m^  first 
Letter  to  you.  Upon  this  consult  Oifibrd  ( 
and,  above  all,  don^t  let  any  thing  be  added 
which  can  permmaUv  afiect  Mr.  Bowles. 

"  In  the  enclosed  notes,  of  course  what  I 
say  of  the  democracy  of  poetry  cannot  apply 
to  Mr.  Bowles,  but  to  the  Cockney  and  water 
washing-tub  schools. 

"  I  hope  and  trust  that  EUiston  wonH  be 
permitted  to  act  the  drama.  Surely  A^  might 
nave  the  grace  to  wait  for  Kean's  return  be- 
fore he  attempted  it ;  though,  even  then,  I 
should  be  as  much  against  the  attempt  as 
ever. 

"  I  have  sot  a  small  packet  of  books,  but 
neither  Waldesravei,  OrfordS  nor  Scott's 
novels  among  them.  Why  don't  you  repub- 
lish Hodgson's  Childe  Harold's  Monitor  and 
Ladno-mastix  ?  they  are  excellent.  Think 
of  this — they  are  aU  for  Pope, 

"  Yours,  Ac." 

The  controversy,  in  which  Lord  Byron, 
with  so  much  grace  and  good-humour,  thus 
allowed  himself  to  be  disarmed  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  his  antagonist,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  run  the  risk  of  reviving  by  any  enquiry 
into  its  origin  or  merits.  In  all  such  dis- 
cussions on  matters  of  mere  taste  and  opinion, 
where,  on  one  side,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  dis- 
putants to  elevate  the  object  of  the  contest, 
and  on  the  other,  to  dq)reciate  it.  Truth  will 
usually  be  found,  like  Shakspeare's  gatherer 
of  samphire  on  the  cliff,  **  half  way  down." 
Whatever  judgment,  however,  may  be  formed 
respecting  the  controversy  itsel(  of  the  ur- 
banity and  gentle  feeling  on  both  sides,  which 
(notwithstanding  some  slight  trii^  of  this 
good  understanding  afterwards)  led  ultimately 
to  the  result  anticipated  in  the  foregoing  let- 
ter, there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  and  it 
is  only  to  be  wished  that  such  honourable 
forbearance  were  as  sure  of  imitators  as  it  is, 
deservedly,  of  eulogists.  In  the  lively  paces 
thus  suppressed,  when  ready  fledged  for  ni^t, 
with  a  power  of  self^rommand  rarely  exercised 
liy  wit,  there  are  some  passages,  of  a  general 
nature,  too  curious  to  be  lost,  which  I  shall 
accordingly  proceed  to  extract  for  the  reader. 

[The"*  Letter  to  Mr.  Murray  on  Mr.Bowleis 
Strictures  tipon  the Ufe  and  IVritingsxff  Pope^ 
being  printed  entire  at  the  end  of  this  Volume^ 
most  of  Mr,  Moor^s  extracts  are  omitted,] 


>  [*'  Memoin  by  Jam«  Earl  WaMegmTe,  K.  G.**] 


To  the  extract  that  follows  I  beg  to  call 
the  particular  attention  of  the  reader.  Those 
who  at  all  rememb^  the  peculiar  bitterness 
and  violence  with  which  the  gentleman  here 
commemorated  assailed  Lora  Byron,  at  a 
crisis  when  both  his  heart  and  &me  were 
most  vulnerable,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
feel  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  admiration  in  read- 
ing these  sentences,  such  as  alone  can  convey 
any  adequate  notion  of  the  proud,  generous 
pleasure  that  must  have  bc^n  felt  in  writing 
them. 

"  Poor  Scott  is  now  no  more.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  vocation,  he  contrived  at  last  to 
make  himself  the  subiect  of  a  coroner's  in- 
quest. But  he  died  like  a  brave  man,  and 
he  lived  an  able  one.  I  knew  him  person- 
ally, though  slightly.  Athoudi  several  years 
my  senior,  we  had  been  s^oolfeUows  to- 
gether at  the  '  grammar-schule '  (or,  as  the 
Aberdonians  pronounce  it,  ^sgueel*)  of  New 
Aberdeen.  He  did  not  behave  to  me  quite 
handsomely  in  his  capacity  of  editor  a  few 
years  ago,  but  he  was  under  no  obligation 
to  behave  otherwise.  The  moment  was  too 
tempting  for  many  friends  and  for  all  enemies. 
At  a  time  when  all  my  relations  (save  one) 
fell  from  me  like  leaves  from  the  tree  in 
autumn  winds,  and  my  few  friends  became 
still  fewer — when  the  whole  periodical  press 
(I  mean  the  daily  and  weekly,  no<  the  i^^mny 
press)  was  let  loose  against  me  in  eveiy  shape 
of  reproach,  with  the  two  strange  exceptions 
(from  their  usual  opposition)  of  *  The  Cou- 
rier' and  *  The  Examiner,' — the  paper  of 
which  Scott  had  the  direction  was  neither 
the  last,  nor  the  least  vituperative.  Two 
years  ago  I  met  him  at  Venice,  when  he  was 
bowed  in  grie&  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  and 
had  known,  by  experience,  the  bitterness  of 
domestic  privation.  He  was  then  earnest 
with  me  to  return  to  England  ;  and  on  my 
telling  him,  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  once 
of  a  different  opinion,  he  replied  to  me, '  that 
he  and  others  had  b^n  greatly  misled  ;  and 
that  some  pains,  and  rather  extraordinaiy 
means,  had  been  taken  to  excite  them.'  — 
Scott  is  no  more,  but  there  are  more  than 
one  living  who  were  present  at  this  dialogue. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents, 
and  of  great  acquirements.  He  had  made 
his  way,  as  a  fiterary  character,  with  high 
success,  and  in  a  few  years.  Poor  fellow  I 
I  recollect  his  joy  at  some  appointment 
which  he  had  obtained,  or  was  to  obtain, 
through  Sir  James  Mackmtosh,  and  which 
prevented  the  further  extension  (unless  by  a 


«  [•♦  Memoir*  of  the  Last  Ten  Yean  of  George  IL,  tj 
Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Orford.*! 
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rapid  run  to  Rome)  of  his  travels  in  Italy. 
I  little  thought  to  what  it  would  conduct 
him.  Peace  be  with  him  I  and  may  all  such 
other  faults  as  are  inevitable  to  Humanity 
be  as  readily  forgiven  him,  as  the  little  iiguiy 
which  he  had  done  to  one  who  respected  his 
talents  and  regrets  his  loss." 

In  reference  to  some  complaints  made  by 
Mr.  Bowles,  in  his  Pami)hlet,  of  a  charge  of 
^  hypochondriacism  **  which  he  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  against  him  by  nis  assail- 
ant, Mr.  Gilchrist,  the  noble  writer  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

**  1  cannot  conceive  a  man  in  perfect  health 
being  much  affected  by  such  a  charge,  be- 
cause his  complexion  and  conduct  must  amply 
refute  it.  But  were  it  true,  to  what  does  it 
amount?  — to  an  impeachment  of  a  liver 
complaint. »  *  I  will  tell  it  to  the  world,' 
exclaimed  the  learned  Smelfiingus  ;  *  you  had 
better  (said  I^  teU  it  to  your  physician.* 
There  is  nothuig  dishonourable  m  such  a 
disorder,  which  is  more  peculiarly  the  mahidy 
of  students.  It  has  been  the  complaint  of 
the  good  and  the  wise  and  the  witty,  and 
even  of  the  gay.  Regnard,  the  author  of  the 
last  French  comedv  after  Moliere,  was  atra- 
bilarious,  and  Moliere  himself  saturnine.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Gray,  and  Burns,  were  all  more  or 
less  affected  by  it  occasionally.  It  was  the 
prelude  to  the  more  awful  malady  of  Collins, 
Cowper,  Swift,  and  Smart;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  partial  affliction  of  this 
disorder  is  to  terminate  like  theirs.  But 
even  were  it  so, 

**  *  Nor  best,  nor  wiseit,  are  exempt  firam  thee ; 
FoUy — Follj't  only  free.'  Pbneosi.  « 

**  Mendelsohn  and  Bayle  were  at  times 
so  overcome  with  this  depression  as  to  be 
obliged  to  recur  to  seeing '  puppet-shows,'  and 
*  counting  tiles  upon  the  opposite  houses,'  to 
divert  themselves.  Dr.  Johnson,  at  times, 
'would  have  given  a  limb  to  recover  his 
spirits.' 

**  In  page,  14.  we  have  a  large  assertion, 
that '  the  Elotsa  alone  is  sufficient  to  convict 
him  (Pope)  of  gross  Bcenthusness.'*  Thus, 
out  it  comes  at  last — Mr.  B,  does  accuse 

1  [*«  The  ItTer  li  the  Uuaret  of  Mie, 

Bat  Tery  rarely  execntet  bli  ftinctlon, 
For  the  first  passion  suys  there  such  a  while, 

That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  junction. 
Like  knots  of  ripers  on  a  dun^ill's  soil,  — 

Rage,  hate,  fear.  Jealousy,  revenge,  compunction; 
So  that  all  mlschiefii  spring  ap  from  this  entrail, 
Like  earthquakes  Arom  the  hidden  fire  called 
central." 

Don  Juan,  c.  U.  st  215.] 


0= 


Pope  of  '  gross  licentiousness,'  and  grounds 
the  charge  upon  a  poem.  The  Ac^ntionsiien 
is  a  'grand  peut-^tre,'  according  to  the  turn 
of  the  times  being :  —  the  rrossnets  I  deny. 
On  the  contrary,  I  do  believe  that  such  a 
subject  never  was,  nor  ever  could  be,  treat- 
ed by  any  poet  with  so  much  ddicacy  mingUrl 
with,  at  the  same  time,  such  true  and  intense 
passion.  Is  the  'Atys'  of  Catulhis  &««• 
Hous  f  No,  nor  even  gross ;  and  yet  Catul* 
lus  is  of^  a  coarse  writer.  The  subjei^  is 
n«u|ly  the  same,  except  that  Atys  was  the 
suicide  of  his  manhood,  and  Abelard  the 
victim. 

**  The  *  licentiousness  *  of  the  storr  was  not 
Pope's,— it  was  a  feet.  All  that  it  had  of 
gross  he  has  soflened  ;  all  that  it  had  of  in- 
delicate he  has  purified ;  all  that  it  had  of 
passionate  he  has  beautified  ;  and  all  that  it 
had  of  holy  he  has  hallowed.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  admirably  marked  this  in  a  few  words  (I 
<^te  from  memory),  in  drawing  the  distinc- 
tion between  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  potntii^ 
out  where  Dryden  was  wanting.  *1  fear/ 
savs  he, '  that  had  the  subject  of  *  Eknsa,' 
feUen  into  his  (Dr}'den's)  hands,  that  he 
would  have  given  us  but  a  coarse  draft  of 
her  passion.*  Never  was  the  dehcacy  of 
Pope  so  much  shown  as  in  this  poem,  with 
the  facts  and  the  letters  of  '  Eloisa '  he  has 
done  what  no  other  mind  but  that  of  the 
best  and  purest  of  poets  could  have  accom- 
plished with  such  materials.  Ovid,  Sappho 
(in  the  Ode  called  hers) — all  that  we  haie 
of  ancient,  all  that  we  have  of  modem  poetry, 
sinks  into  nothing  compared  with  1^  in  tms 
production. 

*'  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  trash  about 
'  licentiousness.'  Is  not  '  Anacreon '  taught 
in  our  schools? — translated,  pnused,  and 
edited  ?  and  are  the  En^sh  sdiools  or  the 
English  women  the  more  corrupt  for  all  this  ? 
When  you  have  thrown  the  ancients  into 
the  fire,  it  will  be  time  to  denotince  the 
modems.  '  Licentiousness  I ' — there  is  more 
real  mischief  and  sapping  licentiousness  in  a 
single  French  prose  novd,  in  a  MoravisB 
hymn,  or  a  German  comedy,  than  in  all  the 
actual  poetry  that  ever  was  penned  or  poured 
forth  smce  tne  rhapsodies  of  Orpbeos.  The 
sentimental  anatomy  of  Rousseau  and  Bfsd. 

<  ["  Hail,  awfbl  Madness,  haO  1 

Thy  realm  extends,  thy  poveiv  preraO. 
Far  as  the  voyagev  spreads  bis  vent  Yow  tail ; 

Nor  best,  nor  wisest,  are  exempt  fraa  thae ; 

FoUy— tolly's  only  free." 
These  lines  are  from  PMirose*s  poem,  entiUed  'WaitRsm/ 
—a  composition  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bobart 
Anderson,  **  challenges  a  cmnparisoo  with  the  MoaSc  Ode 
of  Dryden.  the  Pauions  of  Collins,aod  the  Bard  of  Gny.' 
Penrose  died,  like  X<ord  Byroo,  at  the  oarly  age  of  thiny- 
six.] 
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de  Stael  are  fiur  more  formidable  than  any 

auantity  of  verse.  They  are  so,  because 
ley  sap  the  principles  by  reatomns  upon  the 
pammu;  whereas  poetry  is  in  its^  passion, 
and  does  not  systematise.  It  assails,  but 
does  not  argue;  it  ma;^  be  wrong,  but  it 
does  not  assume  pretensions  to  optimism." 

Mr.  Bowles  having,  in  his  pamphlet,  com- 
plained of  some  anonymous  communication 
which  he  had  received.  Lord  Byron  thus 
comments  on  the  circumstance. 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  the  intention 
was  to  annoy  him ;  but  I  fear  that  this  was 
answered  by  his  notice  of  the  reception  of 
the  critidsm.  An  anonymous  wnter  has 
but  one  means  of  knowing  the  .effect  of  his 
attack.  In  this  he  has  the  superiority  over 
the  viper;  he  knows  that  his  poison  has 
taken  effect  when  he  hears  the  victim  cry ; 

—  the  adder  is  deaf.  The  best  reply  to  an 
anonymous  intimation  is  to  take  no  notice 
directly  nor  indirectly.  I  wish  Mr.  B.  could 
see  only  one  or  two  of  the  thousand  which 
I  have  received  in  the  course  of  a  lit^ 
rary  life,  which,  though  begun  early,  has  not 
yet  extended  to  a  third  part  of  his  existence 
as  an  author.     I  speak  of  hterasry  life  only  ; 

—  were  I  to  add  personal^  I  mi^t  double 
the  amount  o^  anonymous  letters.  If  he  could 
but  see  the  violence,  the  threats,  the  absur- 
dity of  the  whole  thing,  he  would  laugh,  and 
so  should  I,  and  thus  be  both  gainers. 

"  To  keep  up  the  farce,  within  the  last 
month  of  this  present  writing  (1821),  I  have 
had  my  life  threatened  in  the  same  way  which 
menaced  Mr.  B.'s  fiune,  excepting  that  the 
anonymous  denunciation  was  adm*essed  to 
the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Romagna,  instead  of 
to  Mrs.  Bowles.  I  append  the  menace  in  all 
its  Wbaric  but  literal  Italian,  that  Mr.  B. 
may  be  convinced  ;  and  as  this  is  the  only 
*  promise  to  pay  '  which  the  Italians  ever 
keep,  so  my  person  has  been  at  least  as  much 
exposed  to  *a  shot  in  the  gloaming*  from 
'John  Heatherblutter*  (see  Waverley),  as 
ever  Mr.  B.'s  glory  was  from  an  editor.  I 
am,  nevertheless,  on  horseback  and  lonely 
for  some  hours  (one  of  them  twilight)  in  the 
forest  daily;  and  this,  because  it  was  my 
*'  custom  in  the  ailemoon,*  and  that  I  believe 
if  the  tyrant  cannot  escape  amidst  his  guards 
(should  it  be  so  written),  so  the  humbler  indi- 
vidual would  find  precautions  useless." 

The  following  just  tribute  to  my  Reve- 
rend Friend's  merits  as  a  poet  I  have  pecib- 
liar  pleasure  in  extracting  :  — 

•*  Mr.  Bowles  has  no  reason  to  *  succumb  * 
but  to  Mr.  Bowles.  As  a  poet,  the  author 
of  *  The  Missionary'  may  compete  with  the 
foremost  of  his  contemporaries.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  that  all  my  previous  opinions  of 


Mr.  Bowles's  poetry  were  wntten  long  before 
the  publication  of  his  last  and  best  poem  ; 
and  that  a  poet's  latt  poem  should  be  his 
best,  is  his  highest  praise.  But,  however, 
he  may  duly  and  honourably  rank  with  his 
living  rivals,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Among  various  Addenda  for  this  pamphlet, 
I  find  the  following  curious  passages :  — 

'*  The  grand  distinction  of  the  under  forms 
of  the  new  school  of  poets  is  their  vuigarify. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  tnat  they  are  coarse,  but 

*  shabby-genteel,'  as  it  is  termed.  A  man 
may  be  coarse  and  yet  not  vulgar,  and  the 
reverse.  Bums  is  often  coarse,  but  never 
vulgar^  Chatterton  is  never  vuloar,  nor 
Wordsworth,  nor  the  higher  of  the  Lake 
school,  though  they  treat  of  low  life  in  all  its 
branches.  U  is  in  their ^n^^  that  the  new 
under  school  are  ynost  vulgar,  and  they  may 
be  known  by  this  at  once ;  as  what  we  called 
at  Harrow  '  a  Sunday  blood '  might  be  easily 
distinguished  from  a  gentleman,  although  his 
clothes  might  be  better  cut,  and  his  boots 
the  best  blackened,  of  the  two ; — probably 
because  he  made  the  one  or  cleaned  the 
other  with  his  own  hands. 

"  In  the  present  case,  I  speak  of  writing, 
not  of  persons.  Of  the  latter,  I  know  no- 
thing ;  of  the  former,  I  judge  as  it  is  found. 

*  *  They  may  be  honourable  and  gentle*' 
manhf  men,  for  what  I  know,  but  the  latter 
quahty  is  studiously  excluded  from  their  publi- 
cations. They  remmd  me  of  Mr.  Smith  and  t\^e 
Miss  Broughtons  at  the  Hampstead  Assem- 
blv,  in  '  Evelina.'  In  these  things  (in  private 
lite,  at  least)  I  pretend  to  some  small  expe- 
rience ;  because  in  the  course  of  my  youth, 
I  have  seen  a  little  of  all  sorts  of  society, 
from  the  Christian  prince  and  the  Mussulman 
sultan  and  pacha,  and  the  higher  ranks  of 
their  countries,  down  to  the  London  boxer,  the 
*/lasA  and  the  swell,*  the  Spanish  muleteer, 
the  wandering  Turkish  dervise,  the  Scotch 
highlander,  and  the  Albanian  robber  ; — to 
say  nothing  of  the  curious  varieties  of  Italian 
social  life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume 
that  there  are  now,  or  can  be,  such  a  iYunf 
as  an  aristocracy  of  poets ;  but  there  is  a  nobi- 
lity of  thought  and  of  s^le,  open  to  all  sta- 
tions, and  derived  partly  fix>m  talent,  and 
partly  from  education, — which  is  to  be  found 
m  Shakspeare,  and  Pope,  and  Bums,  no  less 
than  in  Dante  and  Alneri,  but  which  is  no- 
where to  be  perceived  in  the  mock  birds  and 
bards  of  Mr.  Hunt's  little  chorus.  If  I  were 
asked  to  define  what  this  gentlemanliness  is, 
I  should  say  that  it  is  only  to  be  defined  by  ex^ 
amples — of  those  who  have  it,  and  those  who 
have  it  not.  In  &fe,  1  should  say  that  most 
military  men  have  it,  and  few  naval ;  that  seve- 
ral men  of  rank  have  it,  and  few  lawyers ;  that 
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it  is  more  frequent  among  authors  than  divines 
(when  they  are  not  pedants) ;  that^/^ndi^-mas- 
ters  hare  more  of  it  than  dancing-masters,  and 
singers  than  players  ;  and  that  (if  it  be  not 
an  Irithitm  to  say  so)  it  is  far  more  generally 
difiused  amone  women  than  among  men.  In 
poetry,  as  well  as  writing  in  general,  it  will 
never  make  entirely  a  poet  or  a  poem  ;  but 
neither  poet  nor  poem  will  ever  be  eood  for 
any  thing  without  it.  It  is  the  talt  of  society, 
and  the  seasoning  of  composition.  VulgarUy 
is  far  worse  than  downright  blackguariUsin ; 
for  the  latter  comprehends  wit,  humour,  and 
strong  sense  at  times  ;  while  the  former  is  a 
sad  abortive  attempt  at  all  things,  *  signifying 
nothing.*  It  does  not  depend  upon  low 
themes,  or  even  low  language,  for  Fielding 
revels  in  both  ; — but  is  he  ever  vulgar  f  No. 
You  see  the  man  of  education,  the  ^ntleman, 
and  the  scholar,  sporting  with  his  subject, 
—  its  master,  not  its  slave.  Your  vulgar 
writer  is  always  most  vulgar  the  higher  his 
subject ;  as  the  man  who  showed  the  mena- 
gerie at  Pidcock's  was  wont  to  say,  *  This, 
gentlemen,  b  the  Eagle  of  the  Sun,  from 
Archangd  in  Russia :  the  otterer  it  b,  the 
igherer  he  flies." 

Lbitbe  4M.       to  MR.  HOPFNBR. 

^  **  RaTenna,  May  II.  18S1. 

'*  If  T  had  but  known  your  notion  about 
Swiuerland  before,  I  should  have  adopted 
it  at  once.  As  it  is,  I  shall  let  the  child  re- 
main in  her  convent,  where  she  seems  healthy 
and  happy,  for  the  present ;  but  I  shall  feel 
much  oDUged  if  you  will  enqwre,  when  you 
are  in  the  cantons,  about  the  usual  and  better 
modes  of  education  there  for  females,  and 
let  me  know  the  result  of  your  opinionR. 
It  is  some  consolation  that  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shelley  have  written  to  approve  en- 
tirely my  placing  the  child  witn  the  nuns 
for  the  present.  I  can  refer  to  my  whole 
conduct,  as  having  neither  spared  care,  kind- 
ness, nor  expense,  since  the  child  was  sent 
tome.  The  people  may  say  what  they  please, 
I  must  content  myself  with  not  deserving  (in 
this  instance)  that  they  should  speak  iD. 

'*  The  place  is  a  country  town  in  a  good 
air,  where  there  is  a  large  establishment  for 
education,  and  many  children,  some  of  con- 
siderable rank,  placed  in  it.  As  a  cotmtry 
town,  it  is  less  liable  to  objections  of  every 
kind.  It  has  always  app^ved  to  me,  that 
the  moral  defect  in  Italy  does  not  proceed 
from  a  conventual  education, — because,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  they  come  out  of  their 
convents  innocent  even  to  ignorafwe  of  moral 
evil,  —  but  to  the  state  of  society  into  which 
they  are  directly  plunged  on  conung  out  of  it. 


It  is  like  educating  an  infimt  on  m 
top,  and  then  taking  him  to  the  sea  and  throw- 
ing him  into  it  and  desiring  him  to  swim.  The 
e^  however,  though  still  too  genera^  is 
partly  wearing  away,  as  the  women  are  more 
permitted  to  marry  from  attachment :  tfab  is, 
I  believe,  the  case  also  in  France.  And  after 
all,  what  is  the  higher  society  of  Endand  ? 
According  to  my  own  experience,  and  to  aB 
that  I  have  seen  and  heard  (and  I  havelhrod 
there  in  the  very  highest  and  what  is  caDed 
the  best)y  no  way  of  life  can  be  more  comipC 
In  Italy,  however,  it  is,  or  rather  was,  more 
iystematiied;  but  now,  they  theoasehres  are 
ashamed  of  regular  Serventisnu  In  England, 
the  only  homage  which  they  pay  to  virtue  is 
hypocrisy.  I  speak  of  course  of  the  tone  of 
high  life; — the  middle  ranks  may  be  very 
virtuous. 

"  I  have  not  got  any  copy  (nor  have  yet  had) 
of  the  letter  on  Bowles ;  of  course  I  should 
be  delighted  to  send  it  to  you.  How  is 
Mrs.  H.  ?  well  again,  I  hope.  Let  noe  know 
when  you  ^t  out.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
meet  you  in  the  Bernese  Alps  this  summer, 
as  I  once  hoped  and  intended.  With  my  best 
respects  to  madam,      I  am  ever,  &c. 

'*  P'  S.  —  I  gave  to  a  musidan^r  a  letter 
for  you  some  time  ago  —  has  he  presented 
himself?  Perhaps  you  could  introduce  him 
to  the  Ingrams  and  other  dilettantL  He  is 
simple  and  unassuming — two  strange  things 
in  his  profession  —  and  he  fiddles  like  Or- 
pheus himself  or  Araphion :  't  is  a  pity  that 
lie  can't  make  Venice  dance  awa^  from  the 
brutal  tyrant  who  tramples  upon  it.* 


LarrBE  4S5.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  May  14.  US. 

'*  A  Milan  paper  states  that  the  play  has 
been  represented  and  universally  condemned. 
As  remonstrance  has  been  vam,  ccmiplaiiit 
would  be  useless.  I  presume,  however,  for 
your  own  sake  (if  not  for  mine),  that  yoQ 
and  my  other  friends  will  have  at  least  pol^ 
lished  my  different  protests  against  its  beii^ 
brought  upon  the  stage  at  all ;  and  have 
shown  that  EUiston  (in  spite  of  the  writer} 
Jorced  it  upon  the  theatre.  It  would  be  dod- 
sense  to  say  that  this  has  not  vexed  me  a 
good  deal,  but  I  am  not  dejected,  and  I  shaE 
not  take  the  usual  resource  of  blamiitt  the 
public  (which  was  in  tlue  ri|B^t),  or  my  friends 
for  not  preventing  —  what  they  oould  doc 
help,  nor  I  neither — ^forced  representatioa 
by  a  speculating  manager.  It  is  a  |Mty  thac 
you  did  not  show  them  its  unfitmest  for  the 
stage  before  the  play  was  pubRshed,  and  e3cact 
a  promise  from  the  managers  not  to  act  it. 
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In  case  of  their  refusal,  we  would  not  have 
published  it  at  all.    But  this  is  too  late. 

"Yours. 

"  P.  8.  —  I  enclose  Mr.  BowWs  letters  : 
thank  him  in  my  name  for  their  candour 
and  kindness.  —  Also  a  letter  for  Hodgson, 
which  prav  forward.  The  Wlan  paper  states 
thall'brxmghtfonoard  the  piay!!!'  This 
18  pleasanter  still.  But  donnt  let  yourself  be 
worried  about  it ;  and  if  (as  is  likely)  the  folly 
of  EUiston  checks  the  sale,  I  am  ready  to 
make  any  deduction,  or  the  entire  cancel  of 
your  agreement. 

**  You  will  of  course  not  publish  mv  defence 
of  Gilchrist,  as,  after  Bowles's  good  humour 
upon  the  subject,  it  would  be  too  savage. 

**  Let  me  hear  from  you  the  particulars ; 
for,  as  yet,  I  have  only  the  simple  fact. 

"  If  you  knew  what  I  have  had  to  go  through 
here,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  these  ras- 
cally Neapolitans,  you  would  be  amused ; 
but  it  b  now  apparently  over.  They  seemed 
disposed  to  throw  the  whole  project  and 
plans  of  these  parts  upon  me  chiefly." 

lJTm43B,       TOMB.MOORB. 

**  May  14.  ISSI. 

"  If  any  part  of  the  letter  to  Bowles  has 
(unintentionally,  as  &r  as  I  remember  the 
contents)  vexed  you,  you  are  fidly  avenged ; 
for  I  see  by  an  Italian  paper  that,  notwith- 
stancBng  afi  my  remonstrances  through  all 
my  friends  (and  yourself  among  the  rest),  the 
managers  persbted  in  attempting  the  tragedy, 
and  that  it  has  been  ' unanunouslv  hissed ! !' 
This  is  the  consolatory  phrase  of  the  Milan 
paper,  (which  detests  me  cordially,  and  abuses 
me,  on  all  occasions,  as  a  Liberal,)  with  the 
addition,  that  / '  brought  the  play  out'  of  my 
own  good  will. 

"M  this  is  vexatious  enough,  and  seems 
a  sort  of  dramatic  Calvinism  —  predestined 
damnation,  without  a  sinner's  own  fault.  I 
took  an  the  pams  poor  mortal  could  to  prevent 
this  inevitable  catastrophe — partly  by  ap- 
peals of  an  kinds,  up  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  partly  to  the  fellows  themselves.  But, 
as  remonstrance  was  vain,  complaint  is  use- 
less. I  do  not  understand  it — for  Murray's 
letter  of  the  24th,  and  aU  his  preceding  ones, 
gave  me  the  strongest  hopes  that  there  would 
be  no  representation.  As  yet,  I  know  no- 
thing but  the  fact,  which  I  presume  to  be 
true,  as  the  date  is  Paris,  and  the  SOth. 
They  must  have  been  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry  for 
this  damnation,  since  I  did  not  even  know 
that  it  was  published ;  and,  without  its  being 
first  published,  the  histrions  could  not  have 
got  hold  of  it.  Any  one  mi^ht  have  seen,  at 
a  glance,  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable  for 


the  stage ;  and  this  little  accident  wiH  by  no 
means  enhance  its  merit  in  the  closet. 

**  Well,  patience  is  a  virtue,  and,  I  suppose, 
practice  will  make  it  perfect.  Since  last 
year  (spring,  that  is)  I  have  lost  a  lawsuit, 
of  great  importance,  on  Rochdale  collieries 
— have  occasioned  a  divorce — have  had  my 
poesrjr  disparaged  by  Murray  and  the  critics — 
my  fortune  refused  to  be  placed  on  an  advan- 
tageous settlement  (in  Ireland)  by  the  trus- 
tees ;  —  my  life  throitened  last  month  (they 
put  about  a  paper  here  to  excite  an  attempt  at 
my  assassination,  on  account  of  politics,  and 
a  notion  which  the  priests  disseminated  that 
I  was  in  a  league  against  the  Germans,)  — 
and,  finaUy,  my  mother-in-law  recovered  last 
fortnight,  and  my  play  was  damned  last  week  I 
These  are  like  '  the  eight-and-twenty  misfor- 
tunes of  Harlequin.'  But  they  must  be  borne. 
If  I  give  in,  it  shall  be  after  keeping  up  a 
spirit  at  least.  I  should  not  have  cared  so 
much  about  it,  if  our  southern  neighbours 
had  not  bungled  us  all  out  of  freedom  for 
these  five  hundred  years  to  come. 

**  Did  you  know  John  Keats  ?  They  say 
that  he  was  kiUed  by  a  review  of  him  in  the 
Quarterly — if  he  be  dead,  which  I  really 
don't  know.  I  don't  understand  that^i^ 
mg  sensitiveness.  What  I  feel  (as  at  this 
present)  is  an  immense  rage  for  cicht-imd- 
forty  hours,  and  then,  as  unial  — «  umess  this 
time  it  should  last  longer.  I  must  get  on 
horseback  to  quiet  me.  Yours,  &c. 

**  Francb  L  wrote,  after  the  battle  of  Pa- 
via, '  All  b  lost  except  our  honour.'  A  hissed 
author  may  reverse  it — '  Nbtkmg  b  lost,  ex- 
cept our  honour.'  But  the  horses  are  wait- 
ing, and  the  paper  fulL  I  wrote  last  week 
to  you." 

LBmE4a7.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Bavoma,  May  19. 18S1. 

**  By  the  papers  of  Thursday,  and  two  let- 
ters  of  Mr.  Kinnaird,  I  perceive  that  the 
Italian  gazette  had  lied  most  ItaBcalli^,  and 
that  the  drama  had  no/ been  hissed,  and  that 
my  friends  had  interfered  to  prevent  the  re- 
presentation. So  it  seems  they  continue  to 
act  it,  in  spite  of  us  all :  for  thb  we  must 
'  trouble  them  at  'size.'  Let  it  by  all  means 
be  brought  to  a  plea :  I  am  determined  to 
trv  the  right,  and  will  meet  the  expenses. 
Tiie  reason- of  the  Lombard  lie  was  that  die 
Austrians  —  who  keep  up  an  Inquisition 
throughout  Italy,  and  a  Mtt  of  rumes  of  aU 
who  think  or  speak  of  any  thing  byt  in  fkvour 
of  their  despotism — have  for  five  years  past 
abused  me  m  every  form  in  the  Gazette  of 
Milan,  &c.  I  wrote  to  you  a  week  ago  on 
the  subject. 

'*  Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
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compensation  Mr.  EUiston  would  make  me, 
not  only  for  dragging  my  writings  on  the 
stage  in  Jive  days,  but  for  being  the  cause 
that  I  was  kq)t  fbr/wr  days  (from  Sunday 
to  Thursday  morning,  the  only  post^lays)  in 
the  belief  that  the  tragedy  had  been  acted 
and  '  unanimously  hiss^  ;'  and  this  with  the 
addition  that  / '  had  brought  it  upon  the 
stage,'  and  consequently  that  none  of  my 
friends  had  attended  to  my  request  to  the 
contrary.  Suppose  that  I  bad  burst  a  blood- 
vessel, like  Jonn  Keats,  or  blown  my  brains 
out  in  a  fit  of  rage, — neither  of  which  would 
have  been  unlikdy  a  few  years  ago.  At  pre- 
sent I  am,  luckily,  calmer  than  I  used  to  be, 
and  yet  I  would  not  pass  those  four  days 
over  again  for  —  I  know  not  what,  i 

*'  I  wrote  to  you  to  keep  up  your  spirits, 
for  rq)roach  b  useless  always,  and  irritating 
—  but  my  feelings  were  very  much  hurt,  to 
be  dragged  like  a  gladiator  to  the  fate  of  a 
gladiator  by  that  *retianus*  Mr.  Elliston.  As 
to  his  defence  and  offers  of  compensation, 
what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose?  It  is  like 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  insisted  upon 
buying  at  any  price  Algernon  Sydney's  horse, 
and,  on  his  refiisal,  on  taking  it  by  force 
Sydney  shot  his  horse.  I  could  not  shoot 
my  tragedy,  but  I  would  have  flung  it  into 
the  fire  rather  than  have  had  it  represented. 

**  I  have  now  written  nearly  three  acts  of 
another  (intending  to  complete  it  in  five), 
and  am  more  anxious  than  ever  to  be  pre- 
served from  such  a  breach  of  all  literary 
courtesy  and  gentlemanly  consideration. 


>  The  account  given,  l^  Ifadame  GuIcdoU,  of  his 
anxiety  on  this  occasion,*  fdlly  corroborates  his  own :  — 
*  His  quiet  was,  in  spite  of  himsdf,  often  disturbed  by 
public  events,  and  by  the  attadcs  which,  principally  in  his 
diaracter  of  author,  the  Journals  levelled  at  Up,  In  vain 
did  he  protest  that  he  was  indiflbrent  to  these  attacks. 
The  Impression  was,  it  is  true,  but  momentary ;  and  he, 
from  a  feeling  of  noble  pride,  but  too  much  disdained  to 
reply  to  his  detractors.  But,  however  brief  his  annoyance 
was,  it  was  sufficiently  acute  to  occasion  him  much  pain, 
and  to  afflict  those  who  loved  him.  Every  occurrence  re- 
lative to  the  bringing  Bfarino  Taliero  on  the  stage  caused 
him  excessive  inquietude.  On  the  occasion  of  an  article 
in  the  Milan  Gazette,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  this 
aflUr  he  wrote  to  me  in  the  following  manner :  — *  You 
will  see  here  confirmation  of  what  I  told  you  the  other 
day  1  I  am  sacrificed  in  every  way.  without  knowing  the 
ufky  or  the  wker^fbre.  The  tragedy  in  question  is  not 
(nor  ever  was)  written  for,  or  adapted  to,  the  stage ;  ne- 
vertheless, the  plan  is  not  romantic ;  it  is  rather  regular 
than  otherwise ;  —  In  point  of  unity  of  time,  indeed,  per- 
fectly regular,  and  falUng  but  slightly  in  unity  of  place. 
You  well  now  whether  it  was  ever  my  Intention  to  have 
it  acted,  shK»  it  was  written  at  your  side,  and  at  a  period 
assuredly  rather  more  tragical  ta  xm  as  a  mail  than  as  an 
author ;  for  fou  were  in  affliction  and  peril.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  learn  from  your  Gasette  that  a  cabal  and 
party  has  been  formed,  while  I  myself  have  never  taken 
the  slightest  step  in  the  business.  It  is  said  that  the 
author  read  it  aloud  t !  1— here,  probably,  at  Ravenna  ? 


& 


•*  If  we  succeed,  well :  if  not,  previous  to 
any  fiiture  publication,  we  will  reooest  a 
proimte  not  to  be  acted,  which  I  would  even 
pay  for  (as  money  is  their  object),  or  I  wifi 
not  publish  —  which,  however,  you  will  pro- 
bablynot  much  r^ret. 

"The  Chancelbr  has  behaved  nobly. 
You  have  also  conducted  yourself  in  the 
most  sads&ctory  manner ;  and  I  have  no 
fiiult  to  find  with  any  body  but  the 
players  and  their  proprietor.  I  was  alwai 
so  dvil  to  Elliston  personaUy,  that  he 
po  have  been  the  last  to  attempt  to  injure 

"  There  is  a  most  rattlipg  thunder-storm 
pelting  away  at  this  present  writing ;  so  that 
I  write  neither  by  day,  nor  by  candle,  nor 
torchlight,  but  by  UghhiHg  light :  the  fla^ies 
are  as  brilliant  as  the  most  gaseous  ^w  of 
the  ^as-light  company.  My  chimney-board 
has  just  been  thrown  down  by  a  gust  of  ; 
wind:  I  thought  that  it  was  the  *BoU 
Thunder' and  'Brisk  Lightning'  in  persoo. 

—  Utree  of  us  would  be  too  many.      There 
it  goes  — flash  again  I  but, 

*'  I  tax  not  you.  ye  elements,  with  onktodneas  ; 
I  never  gave  je/hrnkg^  nor  eaWd  upon  yoa ; 

as  I  have  done  by  and  upon  Mr.  Elhstoo. 

"  Why  do  you  not  write  ?     You  should  at 
least  send  me  a  line  of  particulars  :   I  know  ,, 
nothing  yet  but  by  Gkuignani  and  the  Ho-  .* 
nourame  Douglas.  > 

"  Well,  and  how  does  our  Pope  contro- 
versy eo  on  ?  and  the  pamphlet  ?  It  is  im- 
possible to  write  any  news  :  the  Austrian 
scoundrels  rummage  all  letters. 

—  and  to  whom?  perhaps  to  Fletcher  1 1  I — tliatiBiH-   : 
trious  literary  character,' "  ftc  ftc —  **  Ma  per5  la  ioa  ' 
tranquilliti  era  suo  nulgrado   soveote   altentfa  ddle 
publidie  vicende,  e  dagUattadiicheqwsso  sd  dirc^ggvww 

a  lui  nei  giomali  come  ad  autore  prindpalaaeBte.    En 
invano  die  egli  protestava  indUferensa  per  codesti  aCtachL 
L'impressione  noo  era  6  vero  che  moosentanea,  •  ptw. 
troppo  per  una  nobile  fieressa  sdegnava  sempre  dl  rk- 
pondere  ai  suoi  dettratori.     Bfa  p^r  quanto  tome  btcn 
quella  Impressione  era  per6  assai  forte  per  farlo  Bote 
sofflrire  e  per  affliggere  quelll  che  lo  amavano.    Tottocft    ' 
che  ebbe  luogo  per  la  rq>presentaxiooe  del  sao  Markw 
Fallero  lo  inquletb  pure  moltissimo  e  dietro  ad  on  artiealo    • 
di  una  Gaxetta  dl  Milano  in  cui  si  parlara  dl  qoeB^  aftr* 
egli  mi  scrlsse  cosi— *  Ecco  la  verlti  dl  db  che  k>  ri  cKtgj    ■ 
pochigiomifk.comeveng0  8aciificatointatte]eiBanxf«  ■ 
sensa  sapere  11  perchi  e  11  come.     La  trignBa  A  oM  si    : 
parla  non  t  (e  non  era  mai)  ndscrittandadattaalteatra; 
ma  non  h  per5  romantico  11  disegno,  plutdoato  r^olara  'j 
— regolarissimo  per  1'  unlU  del  tempo,  e  manamdo  pace  1 1 
a  quella  del  sito.    Vol  sapete  bene  se  io  avera  Inteaskae  !  I 
di  ferla  rappresentare,  polchk  era  serf  tta  al  vostro  iiaeo  | } 
e  nei  momenti  per  certo  ptb  iragtct  per  me  *^n"ni>  ««■•  ' ' 
che  come  oKlortf.—percbd  wn'eravate  In  nftiiini  ed  te    ' 
pericolo.    Intaoto  sento  dalla  vostra  ^Itasetta  dae  sia  sMa    ! 
una  cabala,  un  partito,  e  senxa  ch*  lo  vt  abbfa  preaa  la    > 
mhilma  parte.    Si  dice  che  roadorr M>fecv fa  Miamf/f   'I 
— qulfor8e?aRavenna?— edachiribraaaFletdHrll!  ,| 
quel  illustre  lltterato,' "  &c  ftc. 
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"P. S.  —  I  could  have  sent  you  a  good 
deal  of  gossip  and  some  real  mformation, 
were  it  not  that  all  letters  pass  through  the 
Barbarians'  inspection,  and  I  have  no  wish 
to  inform  them  of  any  thing  but  my  utter 
abhorrence  of  them  and  theirs.  They  have 
only  couriered  by  treachery,  however." 

LITTBI428.        TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«*RaTenna,BCa7  90. 1821. 
**  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  week  I  have 
received  English  letters  and  papers,  by 
which  I  perceive  that  what  I  tooK  for  an 
Italian  trtUh  is,  after  all,  a  French  lie  of  the 
Gazette  de  France.  It  contains  two  ultra- 
falsehoods  in  as  many  lines.  In  the  first 
place,  Lord  B.  did  no^  bring  forward  his  play, 
but  opposed  the  same  ;  and,  secondly,  it  was 
noi  condemned,  but  is, continued  to  be  acted, 
in  despite  of  publisher,  author,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  (for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary) 
of  audience,  up  to  the  first  of  May,  at  least 
—  the  latest  date  of  my  letters.  You  will 
oblige  me,  then,  by  causing  Mr.  Gazette  of 
France  to  contradict  himself,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, he  is  used  to.  I  never  answer  a  foreign 
critiatm  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  matter  o£  fact, 
and  not  of  opinums,  I  presume  that  you 
have  English  and  French  interest  enough  to 
do  this  for  roe — though,  to  be  sure,  as  it  is 
nothing  but  the  truth  which  we  wish  to  state, 
the  insertion  may  be  more  difficult. 

"  As  I  have  written  to  you  often  lately  at 
some  length,  I  won't  bore  you  fiirther  now, 
than  by  begdng-  you  to  comply  with  my  re- 
quest ;  andl  presume  the  ' esprit  du  corps' 
(is  it  *  du'  or  *  de'  ?  for  this  is  more  than  I 
know)  will  sufficiently  ur^  you,  as  one  of  • 
^ovrsy  to  set  this  a&ir  m  its  real  aspect. 
Believe  me  always  yours  ever  and  most  af- 
fectionately, •  Btron." 

Lbttu  499.       TO  MR.  HOPPMBR. 

**  RaTenna,  May  25. 1821. 

**  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  what  you 
say  of  Switzerland,  and  will  ponder  upon  it. 
I  would  rather  she  married  there  than  here 
for  that  matter.  For  fortune,  I  shall  make 
all  that  I  can  spare  (if  I  live  and  she  is  cor- 
rect in  her  conduct)  ;  and  if  I  die  before  she 
is  settled,  I  have  left  her  by  will  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  is  a  fair  provision  out  of 
England  for  a  natural  child.  I  shall  increase 
it  ail  I  can,  if  circumstances  permit  me  ;  but, 
of  coarse  (like  all  other  human  things),  this 
is  very  uncertain. 


1  [For  Captain  Basil  Hall's  Urely  description  of  this 
brillUnt  exploit,  see  his  **  Journal  written  on  the  Coast 
of  CUU,  In  1820,  &c."  vol.  i.  p.  71.    Lord  Cochrane  not 


**  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  inter- 
fenng  to  have  the  facts  of  the  play-acting 
stiited,  as  these  scoundrels  appear  to  be 
organising  a  system  of  abuse  against  me,  be- 
cause I  am  in  their  *Hst. '  I  care  nothing  for 
their  criticism,  but  the  matter  of  fiict.  I  have 
written  j^mr  acts  of  another  tragedy,  so  you 
see  they  am'/  bully  me. 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  actually 
keep  a  list  of  all  individuals  in  Italy  who  dis- 
like them — it  must  be  numerous.  Their 
suspicions  and  actual  alarms,  about  my  con- 
duct and  presumed  intentions  in  the  late 
row,  were  truly  ludicrous  —  though,  not 
to  bore  you,  I  touched  upon  them  lightly. 
They  beheved,  and  still  beheve  here,  or  affect 
to  believe  it,  that  the  whole  plan  and  project 
of  rising  was  settled  by  me,  and  the  means 
fiimish^,  &c.  &c.  All  this  was  more 
fomented  by  the  barbarian  agents,  who  are 
numerous  here  (one  of  them  was  stabbed 
yesterdav,  by  the  way,  but  not  dangerously) : 
—  and  dthough  when  the  Commandant  was 
shot  here  before  my  door  in  December, 
I  took  him  into  my  house,  where  he  had 
every  assistance,  till  he  died  on  Fletcher's 
bed  ;  and  although  not  one  of  them  dared  to 
receive  him  into  their  houses  but  mvself, 
they  leaving  him  to  perish  in  the  night  in 
the  streets,  they  put  up  a  paper  about  three 
months  ago,  denouncing  me  as  the  Chief  of 
the  Liberals,  and  stirring  up  persons  to  as- 
sassinate me.  B«t  this  shall  never  silence 
nor  bully  my  opinions.  All  this  came  fi'om 
the  German  Barbarians." 

Lima  480.       TO  MR.  MURRAY, 

**  Rarenna,  May  25. 1821 . 
"  Mr.  Moray,  ; 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  a  week  ago, 
and  for  some  weeks  before,  I  have  not  had  a 
line  firom  you :  now  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  upon  what  principle  of  common  or  un- 
common feeling,  you  leave  me  without  any 
information  but  what  I  derive  from  garbled 
gazettes  in  English,  and  abusive  ones  in 
Italian  (the  Germans  hating  me  as  a  coal" 
heaver),  while  all  this  kick-up  has  been  going 
on  about  the  play  ?  You  shabby  fellow  I ! ! 
Were  it  not  for  two  letters  from  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  I  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
you  are  n^ligent. 

**  So,  I  hear  Bowles  has  been  abusing  Hob- 
house?  If  that's  the  case,  he  has  broken 
the  truce,  like  Morillo's  successor,  and  I 
will  cut  him  out,  as  Cochrane  did  the  Esme- 
raldj^i 


only  cat  out  the  Esmeralda,  from  under  the  gtuu  of  Callao, 
but  bore  her  off  in  triumph  with  all  her  crew.] 
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:1 


"Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  packet,  I 
have  completed  (but  not  copied  out)  four 
acts  of  a  new  tragedy.  When  I  have  finished 
the  fifth,  I  will  copy  it  out.  It  is  on  the 
subject  of  *  Sardanapalus,'  the  last  king  of 
the  Assyrians.  The  words  Queen  and  Po- 
vUion  occur,  but  it  is  not  an  allusion  to  his 
Britannic  Miyesty,  as  ^ou  may  tremulously 
imagine.  This  you  will  one  day  see  (if  I 
finisn  it),  as  I  have  made  Sardanapalus  brave, 
(though  voluptuous,  as  history  represents 
him,)  and  also  as  aniable  as  my  poor  powers 
could  render  him :  —  so  that  it  could  neither 
be  truth  nor  satire  on  any  living  monarch. 
I  have  strictly  preserved  all  we  unities 
hitherto,  and  mean  to  continue  them  in  the 
fifth,  if  possible ;  but  not  for  the  stage. 
Yours,  in  haste  and  hatred,  you  shabbv  cor- 
respondent! rT." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

1821. 

RATBNNA.  —  SARDANAPALUS  COMPLETED. — 
MADAME  BENZONI.  —  ANECDOTES.  — EPI- 
GRAM. —  FAME.  —  TRIBUTES  TO  LORD  BY- 
RON'S  genius.  — VISIT  OF  MR.  COOLIDGE. 
— PICTURES  AND  BUSTS. — AMERICANS. — 
DON  JUAN  DISCONTINUED  AT  THE  DESIRE 
OF  MADAME  GUICCIOLI.  —  SHAKSPEARE. — 
SEVERITY  OP  THE   ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

—  THE  GAMBAS  AND  MADAME  GUICCIOLI 
COMPELLED  TO  LEAVE  RAVENNA. — LET- 
TERS TO  HOPPNER,  MOORE,  AND  MURRAY. 

—  SHELLEY'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  VISIT  TO 
LORD  BYRON. —  PROGRESS  OP  THE  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Lrtib  431.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**RaT0nna,Mii7S8.18Sl. 
**  Since  my  last  of  the  26th  or  25th,  I  have 
dashed  off  my  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy  called 
'  Sardanapalus.'  But  now  comes  the  copy- 
ing over,  which  may  prove  heavy  work  — 
heavy  to  the  writer  as  to  the  reader.  I  have 
written  to  you  at  least  six  times  sans  answer, 
which  proves  you  to  be  a  —  bookseller.  I 
pray  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wrang" 
ham*s  reformation  of ' Lan^home^s  Plutarch.' 
I  have  the  Greek,  which  is  somewhat  small 
of  print,  and  the  Italian,  which  is  too  heavy 
in  style,  and  as  fiilse  as  a  Neapolitan  patriot 

>  [A  tmuladon  of  the  Life  of  Apollonlui  of  Tyaiia, 
flrom  the  Greek  of  PhUoctratot,  bj  the  Rer.  Edward 
Berwick,  appeared  in  1809.] 

s  [This  refers  to  the  following  passage  in  a  note  to 
Marino  Fallero :  ^  *'  From  the  present  decay  and  d^e- 
neracf  of  Venice  under  the  Barbarians,  there  are  some 


o= 


proclamation.  I  pray  you  also  to  aend  me 
a  Life,  published  some  years  i^,  of  the 
Magician  ApoUoniut  of  Tyana.  u  is  in  Eo- 
elish,  and  1  think  edited  or  written  by  what 
Martin  Marprelate  calls  '  a  botmang  priewL'  ( 
I  shall  trouble  you  no  fiirther  with  this  sheet 
than  with  the  postage.      Yours,  &c.     N. 

'*P.  S.— -Since  Iwrote  this,  Idetermizied 
to  enclose  it  (as  a  half  sheet)  to  Mr.  Kio- 
naird,  who  will  have  the  goodness  to  for- 
ward it.    Besides,  it  saves  sealing-wax." 

LiTTBB  433.       TO  BfR.  MURRAY.' 

•*  RaveuM.  Maj  ao.  ISK. 

"  Dear  Moray, 

**  You  say  you  have  written  often.    I  have 
only  received  yours  of  the  eleventh,  which  is  ! 
very  short     By  this  post,  mfive  packets,  I 
send  ^u  the  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  whidi  . 
is  written  in  a  roi^h  hand ;  perhaps  BIra. 
Leigh  can  help  you  to  dec^ner  it.    Yoo  ; 
will  please  to  acknowledge  it  by  rHum  of  | 
post.      You  will  remark  Uiat  the  wntiet  are  , 
all  strictly  observed.    The  scene  passes  in  | 
the  same  hall  always :  the  time,  a  smmw»n^s  > 
mght,  about  nine  hours,  or  leas,  tfaoiigh  it  ' 
b^ns  before  sunset  and  ends  after  sunrise.  ' 
In  the  third  act,  when  Sardanapalus  calls  lor  \ 
a  mirror  to  look  at  himself  in  his  armoor,  t 
recollect  to  quote  the  Latin  passage  from  ^ 
Juvenal  upon  Otho  (a  similar  character,  wiio  ; 
did  the  same  thing)  :  Gifibrd  will  hcdp  you  ; 
to  it.    The  trait  is  perhaps  too  familiar,  but 
it  is  historical,  (of  OMo,  at  least,)  and  natural 
in  an  effeminate  character.** 


LiniB  40.       TO  MR.  HOPPNBS. 

«*  RatTeoDa.  Maj  SI.  lOL 

"  I  enclose  you  another  letter,  which  wil 
only  confirm  what  I  have  said  to  you. 

**  About  All^;ra — I  will  take  some  deci- 
sive step  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  atpreseat, 
she  is  so  happy  where  she  is,  that  perho^M 
she  had  better  have  her  a^ohabet  haptrttd   ' 
in  her  convent. 

*<  What  you  say  of  the  Dante  is  the  firat 
I  have  heard  of  it — all  seemuog  to  be  meraed 
in  the  rottf  about  the  tragedy.  Continue  it!  — 
Alas  1  what  could  Dante  himsdf  mov  prophesy 
about  Italy  ?  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  nowever, 
but  doubt  that  you  will  be  aingular  in  your 
opinion.    My  new  tragedy  is  completed. 

"  TheBenzoniisi%A/«, — lou^tohaare 


hoooorable  hKUvidoal  ezoepCiaos.  There  is  Ahrte  QiA- 
rini,  who,  after  a  long  and  hoooorafale  dipknatie  tanmt, 
finds  some  consolation  for  the  wrongs  of  Us  eoooCrf  in 
the  pursuits  of  literatnre  with  his  nephew.  Titter  Ben- 
son, the  son  of  the  celebrated  !<■■%.  the  faetvlH  ef 
•LaBloDdinainCkmdoletta.*ftc"    Sm  ITefia,  p.  flUj 
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mentioned  her  humour  and  amiabiUty,  but  I 
thought  at  nxty,  beauty  would  be  most  agree- 
able or  least  likely.  However,  it  shall  be 
rectified  in  a  new  edition  ;  and  if  any  of  the 
parties  have  either  looks  or  qualities  which 
they  wish  to  be  noticed,  let  me  have  a  minute 
of  them.  I  have  no  private  nor  personal 
dislike  to  Venice,  rather  the  contrary  ;  but  I 
merely  speak  of  what  is  the  subject  of  all  re- 
marks and  all  writers  upon  her  present  state. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  oefore  you  start. 
"  Believe  me  ever,  &c 

"  P.  8. — Did  you  receive  two  letters  of 
Douglas  Kinnaird  s  in  an  endorse  from  me  ? 
Remember  me  to  Mengaldo,  Soranzo,  and 
all  who  care  that  I  should  remember  them. 
The  letter  alluded  to  in  the  enclosed, '  to  the 
Cardinal, '  was  in  answer  to  some  queries  of 
the  government,  about  a  poor  devil  of  a  Nea- 
politan, arrested  at  Sin^aglia  on  suspicion, 
who  came  to  b^  of  me  here ;  being  without 
j  breeches,  and  consequently  without  pockets 
j  for  balance,  I  relieved  and  forwarded  him 
'  to  his  country,  and  they  arrested  him  at  Pe- 
I  saro  on  suspicion,  and  have  since  interroga- 
,  ted  me  (civilly  and  politely,  however,)  about 
him.     I  sent  them  the  poor  man's  petition, 
<  and  such  information  as  I  had  eiyout  him, 
i^hich  I  trust  will  get  him  out  agmn,  that  is 
I  to  say,  if  they  give  him  a  fair  hearing. 
j       "  I  flTO  content  with  the  article.     Pray, 
did  you  receive,  some  posts  ago,  Moore*s 
lines  which  I  enclosed  to  you,  written  at 
Paris?" 


Lbttir  434.         TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Rarenna,  Jiine  4. 1821. 

"  You  have  not  written  lately,  as  is  the 

usual  custom  with  literary  gentlemen,  to  con- 


>  In  their  eagernas,  like  true  controTertialisti,  to  a^ail 
tbcmselret  of  erery  passing  adrgntage,  and  conrert  eren 
straws  into  weapons  on  an  emergency,  mjtwoftiends, 
during  their  short  warfare,  contrired  to  place  me  in  that 
sort  of  embarrassing  position,  the  most  provoking  feature 
of  which  Is,  that  It  excites  more  amusement  than  sym- 
pathy. On  the  one  side,  Mr.  Bowles  chose  to  cite,  as 
a  support  to  Ms  argument,  a  short  Augment  of  a  note, 
addressed  to  hhn,  as  he  stated,  by  **  a  gentleman  of  the 
biichest  literary,"  3te,  Ac.,  and  saying,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Bowles's  former  pamphlet,  "  You  have  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head,  and  •  «  •  •  too."  This  short  scrap  was 
■igxted  with  four  asterisks  ;  and  when,  on  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Bowles's  Letter,  I  met  with  it  in  his  pages,  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  erer  crossed  my  mind  that  I  had 
been  myself  the  writer  of  it ;  —  my  communications  with 
jny  rererend  friend  and  neighbour  having  been  (for  years, 
I  am  proud  to  say)  sufBciently  frequent  to  allow  of  such 
a  basty  compliment  to  his  disputative  powers  passing 
from  my  memory.  When  Lord  Bjrron  took  the  field 
ugairut  Mr.  Bowles's  Letter,  this  unlucky  scrap,  so  au- 
thoritatirely  brought  forward,  was,  of  course,  too  tempt- 


sole  their  friends  with  their  observations  in 
cases  of  magnitude.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  sent  you  my  *  El^y  on  the  recovery  of  Lady 

##  :»  — 

**  Behold  the  blessings  of  a  lucky  lot  — - 
My  play  is  damn'd,  and  Lady  •  •  not, 

"  The  papers  (and  perhaps  your  letters) 
will  have  put  you  in  possession  of  Muster 
EUiston's  dramatic  betiaviour.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  play  was  JUted  for  the 
stage  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  is  the  tailor  upon 
sudi  occasions,  and  will  have  taken  measure 
with  his  usual  accuracy.  I  hear  that  it  is 
still  continued  to  be  performed  —  a  piece  of 
obstinacy  for  which  it  is  some  consolation  to 
think  that  the  discourteous  histrio  will  be 
out  of  pocket. 

**  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have 
finished  another  tragedy  in  five  acts,  observ- 
ing all  the  unities  strictly.  It  is  called  '  Sar- 
danapalus,'  and  was  sent  by  last  post  to 
England.  \\.\&noi  for  the  stage,  any  more 
than  the  other  was  intended  for  it  —  and  I 
shall  take  better  care  Um  time  that  they  don't 
get  hold  on't. 

'*  I  have  also  sent,  two  months  ago,  a 
ftuther  letter  on  Bowles,  &c  ;  but  he  seems 
to  be  so  taken  up  with  my  '  respect '  (as  he 
calls  it)  towards  him  in  the  former  case,  that 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  published,  being 
somewhat  too  full  of  '  pastime  and  prodiga- 
lity. '  I  learn  from  some  private  letters  of 
Bowles's,  that  you  were  *  the  gentieman  in 
asterisks. '  Who  would  have  dreamed  it  ? 
you  see  what  mischief  that  clergyman  has 
done  by  printing  notes  without  names.  How 
the  deuce  was  I  to  suppose  that  the  first  four 
asterisks  meant '  Campbell '  and  not  *  Pope, ' 
and  that  the  blank  signature  meant  Thomas 
Moore  ?  i     You  see  what  comes  of  bemg 


ing  a  mark  for  his  fkcetiousness  to  be  resisted;  more 
espedaUy  as  the  person  mentioned  in  it,  as  liaving  suflbred 
trxna  the  reverend  critic's  vigour,  appeared,  firom  the 
number  of  asterisks  employed  in  designating  him,  to 
have  been  Pope  himself,  though,  in  reality,  the  name  was 
that  of  Mr.  Bowles's  former  antagonist,  Mr.  Campbell. 
The  noble  assailant,  it  is  needless  to  say.  made  the  most 
of  this  vulnerable  point;  and  few  readers  could  have 
been  more  diverted  than  1  was  with  his  happy  ridicule 
of  *'  the  genUeman  in  asterisks,"  lltUe  thinking  that  I 
was  myself,  all  the  while,  this  veiled  victim, —nor  was  it 
till  about  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter,  that, 
by  some  communication  on  the  subject  from  a  friend  in 
England,  I  was  startled  into  the  recollection  of  my  own 
share  in  the  transaction. 

While  by  one  friend  I  was  thus  unconsciously,  if  not 
innocently,  drawn  into  the  scrape,  the  other  was  not 
slow  in  rendering  me  the  same  frlmidly  service;— for, 
on  the  appearance  of  Lord  Byron's  answer  to  Mr.  Bowles, 
I  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that,  with  a  far  less 
pardonable  want  of  reserve,  he  had  all  but  named  me  as 
his  authority  for  an  anecdote  of  his  reverend  opponent's 
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familiar  with  parsons.  I£s  answers  have  not 
vet  reached  me,  but  I  understand  from  Hob- 
house,  that  he  (H.)  is  attacked  in  them.  If 
that  be  the  case,  Bowies  has  broken  the  truce, 
(which  he  himself  proclaimed,  by  the  way,} 

{  and  I  must  have  at  nim  again. 

'       '*  Did  you  receive  my  letters  with  the  two 
or  three  concluding  sheets  of  Memoranda  ? 

"  There  are  no  news  here  to  interest  much. 
A  German  spy  (boasting  himself  such)  was 
stabbed  last  week,  but  not  mortally.  The 
moment  I  heard  that  he  went  about  bullying 
and  boasting,  it  was  easy  for  me,  or  any  one 
else,  to  foretell  what  would  occur  to  him, 
which  I  did,  and  it  came  to  pass  in  two  davs 
after.  He  has  got  off,  however,  for  a  slight 
incision. 

**  A  row  the  other  night,  about  a  lady  of 
the  place,  between  her  various  lovers,  occa^ 
sioned  a  midnight  discharge  of  pistols,  but 
nobody  wounded.  Great  scandal,  however 
—  planted  by  her  lover  —  to  be  thrashed  by 
her  husband,  for  inconstancy  to  her  regular 
Servente,  who  is  coming  home  post  about  it, 
and  she  herself  retired  in  confusion  into  the 
country,  although  it  is  the  acme  of  the  opera 
season.  All  the  women  furious  against  her 
(she  herself  having  been  censorious)  for 
being  found  out.  She  is  a  pretty  woman  — 
a  Countess  Rusponi — a  fine  old  Visigoth 
name,  or  Ostrogoth. 

*  The  Greeks  I  what  think  you  ?  They  are 
my  old  acquaintances  —  but  what  to  think  I 
know  not.    Let  us  hope  howsomever. 

"Yours,  B.*' 


LBTTBB436.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  Baremia,  June  S2. 1821. 
"  Your  dwarf  of  a  letter  came  yesterday. 
That  is  right  ;  —  keep  to  your  *  magnum 
opus  '  —  magnoperate  away.  Now,  if  we 
were  but  together  a  little  to  combine  our 
'  Journal  of  Trevoux  1 '  i  But  it  is  useless 
to  sigh,  and  yet  very  natural, — for  I  think 
^ou  and  I  draw  better  together,  in  the  social 
ine,  than  any  two  other  fivmg  authors. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  if  you  had  seen  your 
own  pan^yric  in  the  correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Waterhouse  and  Colonel  Berkeley  ?  To  be 
sure  their  moral  is  not  quite  exact ;  but  your 
passion  is  fuUy  effective ;  and  all  poetry  of 


yoi 
lini 


early  days,  which  I  had,  in  the  coune  of  an  after-dinner 
conversation,  told  him  at  Venice,  and  which,— pleasant 
in  it4(elf,  and.  whether  true  or  ftlie,  harmless,— deriTed 
its  sole  sting  (W>m  the  manner  in  which  the  noble  dis- 
putant triumphantly  applied  it.  Such  are  the  conse- 
quences  of  one's  near  and  dear  fHends  taking  to  contro- 
yersy.  , 

^  CThe  small  town  of  Treroux,  in  the  department  of 


0^ 


Ihe  Asiatic  land  —  I  mean  Asiadc,  as  the 
Romans  called  '  Asiatic  oratory, '  and  not 
because  the  scenery  is  Oriental  —  must  be 
tried  by  that  test  only.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I 
Umt  I  shall  idlow  the  Miss  Byrons  Hegitimate 
or  illegitimate)  to  read  Lalla  Rookii — in  the 
first  mace,  on  account  of  this  said  '  passion  ; 
and,  m  die  second,  that  they  may^t  discover 
that  there  was  a  better  Doet  than  papa, 

"  You  say  nothing  of^politics  —  but,  alas ! 
what  can  be  said  ? 

**  The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hj^. 
Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pull. 
Each  tugs  it  a  dUVerent  way,  — 
And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  BuD  ! 

"  How  do  you  call  your  new  project  ?  I 
have  sent  Murray  a  new  tragedy,  ydeped 
'  Sardanapalus,'  writ  according  to  Aristotle 
—  all,  save  the  chorus  —  I  could  not  re^ 
concile  me  to  that.  I  have  b^un  another,  . 
and  am  in  the  second  act ;  —  so  you  see  I 
saunter  on  as  usual. 

"  Bowles's  answers  have  reached  me ;  but 
I  can't  go  on  disputing  for  ever, — particu- 
larly in  a  polite  manner.  I  suppose  he  wiH 
take  hemg  silent  for  silenced.  He  has  been 
so  civil  that  I  can't  find  it  in  my  liver  to  be 
facetious  with  him,  —  else  I  had  asarage 
joke  or  two  at  his  service. 

**  I  can't  send  you  the  little  joomal,  be- 
cause it  is  in  boards,  and  I  can't  trust  it  per 
post.  Don't  suppose  it  is  any  thing  parti- 
cular ;  but  it  will  show  the  intentions  of  the  . 
natives  at  that  time — and  one  or  two  other 
things,  chiefly  personal,  like  the  former  one. 

*'So,  Longman  don't  bUe.  —  It  was  my 
wish  to  have  made  that  work  of  use.  Could 
you  not  raise  a  sum  upon  it  (however  small), 
reserving  the  power  of  redeeming  it,  on  re- 
payment ? 

"  Are  you  in  Paris,  or  a  villaging?  If  you 
are  m  the  city,  you  will  never  resist  the 
An^o-invasion  you  speak  o£  I  do  not  see 
an  Englishman  m  half  a  3rear,  and,  when  I 
do,  I  turn  my  horse's  head  the  other  way.  • 
The  fact,  wmch  you  will  find  in  the  last 
note  to  the  Doge,  has  given  me  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  quite  dropping  the  least  connection 
with  travellers. 

**  I  do  not  recollect  the  speech  you  speak 
of,  but  suspect  it  is  not  the  Doge*s,  but  ooe 
of  Israel  Bertuccio  to  Calendaro.  I  hope  yon 
think  that  Elliston  behaved  shamdully  — 
, . . 

Ain,  gave  its  name  not  only  to  an  exoelleiit  *  Joorval,'* 
extending  to  flfty-six  Tolnmet,  bat  alto  to  a  DktSaowy, 
consisting  of  eight  large  fi>liot~**  predoos,**  aajs  Mr. 
D'lsraeU,  **  as  a  rast  collection  of  andeot  and  atioieia 
learning,  and  not  merdy  it  grammatical,  sclmtTftc,  asdl 
technical  encyclopaedia,  but  replete  with  dlvlaJty,  larv.  j 
moral  philosophy,  critical  and  historical  teanriag,  and 
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it  is  nw  only  consolation.    I  made  the  Mi- 
lanese fellows  contradict  their  lie,  which  they 
did  with  the  grace  of  people  used  to  it. 
••  Yours,  &c. 


B." 


Lirrn  436.        TO  MR.  MOORB. 


**  Rcrenna,  July  5. 1821. 
**  How  could  you  suppose  that  I  ever 
would  allow  any  thing  that  could  be  said  on 
your  account  to  weich  with  mef  I  only  re- 
gret that  Bowles  had  not  said  that  you  were 
die  writer  of  that  note,  until  afterwards, 
when  out  he  comes  with  it,  in  a  prirate  let^ 
ter  to  Murray,  which  Murray  sends  to  me. 
D— n  the  controversy ! 

•*  D— n  Twixsle, 
D-o  the  beU, 
And  d— a  the  fool  who  rung  it~  Well  I 
From  all  such  idaguet  111  quickly  be  deUrer'd. 

"  I  have  had  a  friend  of  your  Mr.  Irving's 
— a  very  pretty  lad  —  a  Mr.  Coolidge,  of 
Boston  —  only  somewhat  too  full  of  poesy 
and  '  entusymusy.*  I  was  very  civil  to  him 
during  liis  few  hours'  stay,  and  talked  with 
him  much  of  Irving,  whose  writings  are  my 
delight.  But  I  suspect  that  he  did  not  take 
quite  so  much  to  me,  from  his  having  ex- 
pected to  meet  a  misanthropical  gentleman, 
m  wolf-skin  breeches,  and  answering  in  fierce 
monosyllables,  instead  of  a  man  of  this  world. 
I  can  never  get  people  to  understand  that 
poetry  is  the  expression  of  excited  passion^ 
and  tnat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  hfe  of 
passion  any  more  than  a  continuous  earth- 
quake, or  an  eternal  fever.  Besides,  who 
would  ever  shave  themselves  in  such  a 
state? 

•*  I  have  had  a  curious  letter  to-day  from 
a  girl  in  England  (I  never  saw  her),  who 
says  she  is  given  over  of  a  decline,  but  could 
not  eo  out  of  the  world  without  thanking  me 
for  Uie  delight  which  my  poesy  for  several 
years,  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  signed  simply  N.  N.  A. 
and  has  not  a  word  of  *  cant '  or  preachment 
in  it  upon  any  opinions.  She  merely  says 
that  she  is  dying,  and  that  as  I  had  con- 
tributed so  hi^ly  to  her  existing  pleasure, 
she  thought  that  she  might  say  so,  begging 
me  to  ^1^  her  letter — which,  by  the  way, 
[  can  not  do,  as  I  look  upon  such  a  letter  m 
nich  circumstances  as  better  than  a  diploma 
i'om  Oottin^n.  I  once  had  a  letter  from 
Dronthdm  m  Norway  (but  not  from  a  dy- 
ng  woman),  in  verse,  on  the  same  score  of 
;ratulation.  These  are  the  things  which 
nake  one  at  times  believe  one*s  self  a  poet. 
Jut  if  I  must  believe  that  ♦♦♦♦*,  and 
nch  fellows,  are  poets  also,  it  b  better  to  be 
lut  of  the  corps. 


"  I  am  now  in  the  fifth  act  of  *  Foscari,' 
beine  the  third  tragedy  in  twelve  months, 
besides  proses ;  so  you  perceive  that  I  am 
not  at  all  idle.  And  are  you,  too,  busy  ?  I 
doubt  that  ^our  life  at  Paris  draws  too  much 
upon  your  time,  which  is  a  pity.  Can't  you 
divide  your  day,  so  as  to  combme  both  ?  I 
have  had  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  worldly  busi- 
ness on  my  hands  last  year,  and  yet  it  is  not 
so  difficult  to  give  a  few  hours  to  the  Muses, 

This  sentence  is  so  like  *  #  #  *  that 

«  Ever,  &c 

"  If  we  were  together,  I  should  publish 
both  my  plays  (periodically)  in  our  ioint 
journal.  It  should  be  our  plan  to  publish  all 
our  best  things  in  that  way." 

In  the  Journal  entitled  '*  Detached 
Thoughts,"  I  find  the  tribute  to  his  genius 
which  he  here  mentions,  as  well  as  some 
others,  thus  interestingly  dwelt  upon. 

'*  As  far  as  fame  goes  (that  is  to  say,  Udng 
fame)  I  have  had  my  share,  perhaps  —  in- 
deed, certainly —  more  than  my  deserts. 

*'  Some  odd  instances  have  occurred  to 
my  own  experience,  of  the  wild  and  strange 
places  to  wnich  a  name  may  penetrate,  and 
where  it  may  impress.  Two  years  ago  (al- 
most three,  being  in  August  or  July,  1819,) 
I  received  at  Ravenna  a  letter  in  English 
verse,  from  Drontheim  in  Norway,  written 
by' a  Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual  com- 
pliments, &c.  &c.  It  is  still  somewhere 
amongst  my  papers.  In  the  same  month  I 
received  an  mvitation  into  Holstein  from  a 
Mr.  Jacobsen  (I  think)  of  Hamburgh  ;  also, 
by  the  same  medium,  a  translation  of  Me- 
dora's  song  in  The  Corsair  by  a  Westpha- 
lian  baroness  (not  *  Thunderton-Trondc  *), 
with  some  orimnal  verses  of  hers  (very  pretty 
and  Klopstock-ish),  and  a  prose  translation 
annexed  to  them,  on  the  subject  of  my  wife : 
—  as  they  concerned  her  more  than  me,  I 
sent  them  to  her,  together  with  Mr.  Jacob- 
sen's  letter.  It  was  odd  enough  to  receive 
an  invitation  to  pass  the  summer  in  Holstein 
while  in  Italy,  from  people  I  never  knew. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Venice.  Mr. 
Jacobsen  talked  to  me  of  the  '  wild  roses 
growing  in  the  Holstein  summer.'  Why  then 
did  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  emigrate  ? 

"  What  a  strange  thing  is  life  and  man  ! 
Were  I  to  present  myself  at  the  door  of  the 
house  where  my  daughter  now  is,  the  door 
would  be  shut  in^  my  face — unless  (as  is 
not  impossible)  I  knocked  down  the  porter ; 
and  if  1  had  gone  in  that  year  (and  perhaps 
now)  to  Drontheim  (the  furthest  town  in 
Norway),  or  into  Holstein,  I  should  have 
been  received  with  open  arms  into  the  man. 
LI  2 
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sion  of  strangers  and  foreigners,  attached  to 
me  by  no  tie  but  that  of  nund  and  rumour. 

*'  As  &r  aafame  goes,  I  have  had  mv  share : 
it  has  indeed  been  leavened  by  other  hu- 
man contingencies,  and  this  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  has  occurred  to  most  literary  men 
of  a  decent  rank  in  life  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  take  it  that  such  equipoise  is  the  condition 
of  humanity.'* 

Of  the  visit,  too,  of  the  American  gentle- 
man, he  thus  speaks  in  the  same  Journal : — 

"  A  young  American,  named  Coolidge, 
called  on  me  not  many  months  ago.  He 
was  intelligent,  very  handsome,  and  not 
more  than  twenty  years  old,  according  to 
appearances  ;  a  little  romantic,  but  that  sits 
well  upon  youth,  and  mighty  fond  of  poesy, 
as  may  be  suspected  from  his  approaching 
roe  in  my  cavern.  He  brought  me  a  message 
from  an  old  servant  of  my  ramily  (Joe  Mur- 
ray), and  told  me  that  he  (Mr.  Coolidge) 
had  obtained  a  copy  of  my  bust  from  Thor- 
waldsen  at  Rome,  to  send  to  America.  I 
confess  I  was  more  flattered  by  this  young 
enthusiasm  of  a  solitary  trans-Atlantic  tra- 
veller, than  if  they  had  decreed  me  a  statue 
in  the  Paris  Pantheon  (I  have  seen  em- 
perors and  demagogues  cast  down  from  their 
pedestals  even  in  my  own  time,  and  Grat- 
tan*s  name  rased  from  the  street  called  afler 
him  in  Dublin)  :  I  say  that  I  was  more  flat- 
tered by  it,  because  it  was  single,  unpolitical, 
and  was  without  motive  or  ostentation, — 
the  pure  and  warm  feeling  of  a  boy  for  the 
poet  he  admired.  It  must  have  been  ex- 
pensive, though  > ;  —  /  would  not  pay  the 
price  of  a  Thorwaldsen  bust  for  any  human 
nead  and  shoulders,  except  Napoleon*s,  or 
my  children's,  or  some  *  abturd  womankiruTs^ 
as  Monkbams  calls  them,  —  or  my  sister's. 
If  asked  why,  then,  I  sat  for  my  own  ?  — 
Answer,  that  it  was  at  the  particular  re- 
quest of  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.  and  for  no 
one  ebe.  A  picture  is  a  different  matter ; 
—  every  body  sits  for  their  picture  ; — but 
a  bust  looks  like  putting  up  pretensions  to 
permanency,  and  smacks  something  of  han- 
kering for  jpubUc  fame  rather  than  private 
remembrance. 

"  Whenever  an  American  requests  to  see 
roe  (which  is  not  unfrequently),  I  comply ; 
firstly,  because  I  respect  a  people  who  ac- 


>  [**  He  was  able  to  buy  a  butt— be  bought  of  the  beit 
sculptor  he  could  come  at— a  representation  of  the  man 
of  most  genius  going.  Surely  he  had  value  for  his  money. 
One  hundred  years  hence  what  will  it  be  worth  ?  Kay, 
what  is  its  worth  now  ?  I  expected  to  hare  got  a  bust 
of  Byron,  when  Joseph  was  to  have  gone  to  Italy.^  — 
Waltek  Scott.  1826.  M.S. 

'*  The  countenance  of  Lord  Byron  is  perhaps  pre- 
senred  to  poster!^  as  completely  as  such  a  countenance. 


quired  their  freedom  by  their  finnness  vitb- 
out  excess  ;  and,  secondly,  because  thoe 
trans-Atlantic  visits,  '  few  and  far  betweoi,' 
make  me  feel  as  if  talking  with  posterity 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Styx.  In  a  ceo- 
tury  or  two  the  new  English  and  Spanish 
Atlantides  will  be  masters  of  the  old  coun- 
tries, in  all  probability,  as  Greece  and  Ed-  ! 
rope  overcame  their  mother  Asia  in  the  older 
or  earlier  ages,  as  they  are  called." 

Lktter  487.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  RaTeona,  July!  18fl. 

"  In  acreement  with  a  wish  expressed  by 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  it  is  my  determination  to  ooait 
the  stanza  upon  the  hone  qfSenawmi  in  the 
fifth  canto  of  Don  Juan.  I  mention  this  in 
case  you  are,  or  intend  to  be,  the  publisher 
of  the  remaining  cantos. 

'*  At  the  particular  request  of  the  Contesa 
O.  I  have  promised  not  to  continue  Don  Juan. 
You  will  therefore  look  upon  these  three 
cantos  as  the  last  of  the  poem.  She  had 
read  the  two  first  in  the  Fr«ich  transIaticHi, 
and  never  ceased  beseeching  me  to  write  do 
more  of  it  The  reason  of  this  is  not  at  first 
obvious  to  a  superficial  observer  of  forkcn 
manners  ;  but  it  arises  firom  the  wish  of  all 
women  to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  passions, 
and  to  keep  up  the  illusion  which  is  their 
empire.  Now  Don  Juan  strips  off  this  illo- 
sion,  and  laughs  at  that  and  roost  other 
things.    I  never  knew  a  woman  who  did  m^ 

Erotect  Rousseau,  nor  one  who  did  not  (fis- 
ke  De  Grammont,  Gil  Bias,  and  aD  the 
comedv  of  the  passions,  when  brought  out 
naturaUy .  But '  king's  blood  must  ke^  word,* 
as  Sergeant  Bothwell  says." 

Lbttbe  438.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••JnlylilML  1 
**  I  trust  that  Sardanaoalus  will  not  be  | 
mistaken  for  a  political  play,  which  was  »  i 
far  from  my  intention,  that  I  thought  of  no-  i 
thing  but  Asiatic  historv.  The  Venetian  pty, 
too,  is  rigidly  historical.  My  object  has  beei 
to  dramatise,  like  the  Greeks  (a  fnod^phrase)>  , 
striking  passages  of  history,  as  they  did  of 
history  and  mytholog}'.     You  will  find  «D 
this  very  unlike  Shakspeare  ;  and  so  nmch  > 


one  of  which  versatility  of  expresstoo  makei  the  n0 
characterittiCf  has  in  general  had  much  chancetobe: 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that,  being  tke  c«- 
temporary  of  Lawrence  and  Chantrey,  be  ncrer  tft  ^ 
either  of  those  nnrlTalled  artists,  whose  csntsss  9^ 
marble  hare  fixed,  with  sudi  magical  leUdty,  the  voT 
air  and  gestures  of  the  other  tnustrioits  net  of  tt^ 
age— our  Wellingtons,  our  Cannings,  oar  Sootts,»d 
Southoys.**—  Quart.  Bat.  IStl.] 
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the  better  in  one  sense,  for  I  look  upon  him 
to  be  the  tporst  of  models  ^,  though  tne  most 
extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has  been  my 
object  to  be  as  simple  and  severe  as  Alfien, 
and  I  have  broken  down  the  poetry  as  nearly 
as  I  could  to  common  language.  The  hard- 
ship is,  that  in  these  times  one  can  neither 
sfeak  of  kings  nor  queens  without  suspi- 
cion of  politics  or  personalities.  I  intended 
neither. 

"  I  am  not  very  well,  and  I  write  in  the 
midst  of  unpleasant  scenes  here :  they  have, 
without  trial  or  process,  banished  several  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  cities  —  here 
and  all  around  the  Roman  states  —  amongst 
them  many  of  my  personal  friends,  so  that 
every  thing  b  in  confusion  and  grief :  it  is 
a  kind  of  thing  which  cannot  be  described 
without  an  equal  pain  as  in  beholding  it. 

"  You  are  very  niggardly  in  your  letters. 
"  Yours  truly, 

Lnru  439.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  July  22. 1821. 

**  The  printer  has  done  wonders  ;  —  he 
has  read  what  I  cannot — my  own  hand- 
writing. 

•*  I  oppose  the  *  delay  till  winter  :*  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  print  while  the  winter 
theatres  are  closed^  to  gam  time,  in  case  they 
try  their  former  piece  of  politeness.  Any 
/ou  shall  be  considered  m  our  contract, 
whether  occasioned  by  the  season  or  other 
causes  ;  but  print  away,  and  publish. 

**  I  think  tney  must  own  that  I  have  more 
styles  than  one.  '  Sardanapalus  *  is,  how- 
ever, almost  a  comic  character :  but,  for  that 
matter,  so  is  Richard  the  Third.  Mind  the 
unities,  which  are  mv  great  object  of  research. 
I  am  glad  that  Gim>^  likes  it :  as  for  '  the 
million/  you  see  I  have  carefully  consulted 
any  thing  but  the  taste  of  the  day  for  extra- 
vagant 'coups  de  th^tre.*  Any  probable 
loss,  as  I  said  before,  will  be  allowed  for  in 
our  accompts.  The  reviews  (except  one  or 
two  —  Blackwood's,  for  instance)  are  cold 
enough  ;  but  never  mind  those  fellows  :  I 
shall  send  them  to  the  right  about,  if  I  take 
it  into  my  head.  I  always  found  the  English 
baser  in  some  things  than  any  other  nation. 
You  stare,  but  it's  true  as  to  gratitude, — 
perhaps  because  they  are  prouder,  and  proud 
people  hate  obligations. 


1  In  renturlng  this  Judgment  upon  Shakspeare,  Lord 
BjTon  but  followed  in  the  footttepc  of  hit  great  idol  Pope. 
*'  It  wai  mighty  simple  in  Rowe,"  says  this  poet,  *  to 
write  a  play  now  professedly  in  Shakspeare's  style,  that 
is,  professedly  tn  the  style  of  a  bad  age."—  Spence^  sect.  4. 
1734-86.     Of  BfUton,  too,  Pope  seems  to  hare  held 


> 


"  The  tj^ranny  of  the  Government  here  is 
breaking  out.  They  have  exiled  about  a 
thousand  people  of  the  best  families  all  over 
the  Roman  states.  As  many  of  my  firiends 
are  amongst  them,  I  think  of  moving  too, 
but  not  till  I  have  had  your  answers.  Con- 
tinue your  address  to  me  here,  as  usual,  and 
quickly.  What  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear 
is,  that  the  poor  of  the  place,  hearing  that  I 
meant  to  go,  got  togetner  a  petition  to  the 
Cardinal  to  request  that  he  would  request 
me  to  remain,  I  only  heard  of  it  a  day  or 
two  ago,  and  it  is  po  dishonour  to  them  nor 
to  me ;  but  it  will  have  displeased  the  higher 
powers,  who  look  upon  me  as  a  Chief  of  the 
Coalheavers.  They  arrested  a  servant  of 
mine  for  a  street  quarrel  with  an  officer  (they 
drew  upon  one  another  knives  and  pistols ) ; 
but  as  the  officer  was  out  of  uniform,  and  m 
the  wrong  besides,  on  my  protesting  stoutly, 
he  was  released.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
afiray,  which  happened  bv  night  near  my 
stables.  My  man  (an  Italian),  a  very  stout 
and  not  over-patient  personage,  would  have 
taken  a  fatal  revenge  afterwards,  if  I  had  not 

{)revented  him.  As  it  was,  he  drew  his  sti- 
etto,  and,  but  for  passengers,  would  have 
carbonadoed  the  captain,  who,  I  understand, 
made  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  quarrel,  except 
by  beginning  it.  He  applied  to  me,  and  I 
offered  him  any  satisfaction,  either  by  turning 
away  the  man,  or  otherwise,  because  he  had 
drawn  a  knife.  He  answered  that  a  reproof 
would  be  sufficient.  I  reproved  him  ;  and 
yet,  after  this,  the  shabby  aog  complained  to 
the  Government,  —  after  being  quite  satisfied, 
as  he  said.  This  roused  me,  and  I  gave  them 
a  remonstrance  which  had  some  effect.  The 
captain  has  been  reprimanded,  the  servant 
released,  and  the  business  at  present  rests 
there.'' 

Among  the  victims  of  the  "  black  sentence 
and  proscription"  by  which  the  rulers  of  Italy 
were  now,  as  appears  firom  the  above  letters, 
avenging  their  late  alarm  upon  all  who  had 
even  in  the  remotest  degree  contributed  to 
it,  the  two  Gambas  were,  of  course,  as  sus- 
pected Chiefs  of  the  Carbonari  of  Romagna, 
mcluded.  About  the  middle  of  July,  Madame 
Guiccioli,  in  a  state  of  despair,  wrote  to  in- 
form Lord  Byron  that  her  father,  in  whose 
palazzo  she  was  at  that  time  residing,  had 
just  been  ordered  to  quit  Ravenna  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  it  was  the  inten- 


pretty  nearly  the  same  opinion  as  that  professed  by  Lord 
Byron  in  some  of  these  letters.  See,  in  Speuce,  sect.  5. 
1737-39,  a  rwsage  on  which  his  editor  remarks  —  *'  Per- 
haps Pope  did  not  relish  Shakspeare  more  than  he  s 
to  hare  done  Milton." 
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don  of  her  brother  to  depart  the  following 
morning.  The  young  Count,  however,  was 
not  permitted  to  remain  even  so  long,  being 
arrested  that  very  night,  and  conveyed  by 
soldiers  to  the  frontier ;  and  the  Contessa 
herself,  in  but  a  few  days  after,  found  that 
she  also  must  join  the  crowd  of  exiles.  The 
prospect  of  being  again  separated  from  her 
noble  firiend  seems  to  have  rendered  banish- 
ment little  less  fearful,  in  her  eyes,  than  death. 
"  This  alone,**  she  says  in  a  letter  to  him, 
"  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my 
despair.  Help  me,  my  dear  Byron,  for  I  am 
in  a  situation  most  terrible ;  and  without 
you,  I  can  resolve  upon  nothing.  *  *  has 
just  been  with  me,  having  been  sent  by  *  * 
to  tell  me  that  I  must  depart  fi'om  Ravenna 
before  next  Tuesday,  as  my  husband  has  had 
recourse  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
forcing  me  to  return  to  him,  or  else  putting 
me  in  a  convent ;  and  the  answer  from  thence 
is  expected  in  a  few  days.  I  must  not  speak 
of  this  to  any  one,  —  I  must  escape  by  night ; 
for,  if  my  project  should  be  discovered,  it 
will  be  impeded,  and  my  passport  (which 
the  goodness  of  Heaven  has  permitted  me, 
I  know  not  how,  to  obtain)  will  be  taken 
from  me.  Byron !  I  am  in  despair !  —  If  I 
must  leave  you  here  without  knowing  when 
I  shall  see  you  again,  if  it  is  your  will  that 
I  should  suffer  so  cruelly,  I  am  resolved  to 
remain.  They  may  put  me  in  a  convent ;  I 
shall  die,  —  but  — but  then  you  cannot  aid 
me,  and  I  cannot  reproach  you.  I  know  not 
what  they  tell  me,  for  my  agitation  over- 
whelms me  ;  —  and  why  ?  Not  because  I 
fear  my  present  danger,  but  solely,  I  call 
Heaven  to  witness,  solely  because  I  must 
leave  you." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  writer 
of  this  tender  and  truly  feminine  letter  found 
herself  forced  to  leave  Ravenna, — the  home 
of  her  youth,  as  it  was,  now,  of  her  heart, — 
uncertain  whither  to  go,  or  where  she  should 
again  meet  Lord  Byron.  Afler  lingering  for 
a  short  time  at  Bologna,  under  a  famt  expec- 
tation that  the  Court  of  Rome  might  yet, 
through  some  friendly  mediation  *,  be  in- 


>  Amonff  the  persons  applied  to  by  Lord  Byron  for 
their  interest  on  this  occasion  was  the  late  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  whose  answer,  dated  from  Spa,  I  found 
among  his  papers.  With  the  utmost  readiness  ber  Grace 
undertakes  to  write  to  Rome  on  the  subject ;  and  adds, 
"  Believe  me  also,  my  Lord,  that  there  is  a  character  of 
Justice,  goodness,  and  benevolence,  in  the  present  Go- 
vernment of  Rome,  which,  if  they  are  convinced  of  the 
just  claims  of  the  Conte  de  Gamba  and  bis  son,  will 
make  them  grant  their  request.** 

*  "  Una  delle  prtncipali  ragionl  per  cui  si  erano  esigliati 
1  miei  parenti  era  la  speranza  che  Lord  Byron  pure  las- 
derebbe  la  Romagna  quando  i  suoi  amid  fossero  partiti. 


o= 


duced  to  rescind  its  order  against  her  rela- 
tives, she  at  length  gave  up  all  hope,  and 
joined  her  &ther  and  brother  at  Florence. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  from  Lord 
Byron's  letters,  that  he  had  himself  becooK 
an  object  of  stroi^  suspicion  to  the  GoTcm- 
ment,  and  it  was,  indeed,  chiefly  in  their  de- 
sire to  rid  themselves  of  his  presence,  that 
the  steps  taken  against  the  Gamba  fiimfly 
had  originated  ;  —  the  constant  benevoleoce 
which  he  exercised  towards  the  poor  of 
Ravenna  being  likely,  it  was  feared,  to  render 
him  dangerously  popular  among  a  peof^ 
unused  to  charity  on  so  enlarged  a  scale. 
**  One  of  the  prucipal  causes,*  says  Ma- 
dame Ouiccioh,  **  ot  the  exile  of  my  rda- 
tives,  was  in  reality  the  idea  that  Lord  Byron 
would  share  the  banishment  of  his  friends. 
ALready  the  Government  were  averse  to 
Lord  Byron's  residence  at  Ravenna ;  know- 
ing his  opinions,  fearing  his  influence,  and 
also  exaggerating  the  extent  of  his  means  for 
giving  effect  to  them.  They  fancied  that 
he  provided  money  for  the  purchase  of  arms, 
&c.,  and  that  he  contributed  pecuniarily  to 
the  wants  of  the  Society.  The  truth  is, 
that,  when  called  upon  to  exercise  hia  bene- 
ficence, he  made  no  enquiries  as  to  the  poli- 
tical and  reli^ous  opinions  of  those  who 
recjuired  his  aid.  Every  unhappy  and  needy 
object  had  an  equal  share  in  his  benevokDoe. 
The  Anti-Liberals,  however,  insisted  upon 
believing  that  he  was  the  principal  support  of 
Liberalism  in  Romagna,  and  were  desirous 
of  his  departure ;  but,  not  daring  to  exact  it 
by  any  direct  measure,  they  were  in  hopes  of 
being  able  indirectly  to  force  him  into  this 
step."* 

After  stating  the  particulars  of  her  own 
hasty  departure,  the  lady  proceeds  :  — **  Lord 
Byron,  m  the  mean  time,  remained  at  Ra- 
venna, in  a  town  convulsed  by  party  mrit, 
where  he  had  certainly,  on  account  ot  ha 
opinions,  many  fanatical  and  perfidious  ene- 
mies ;  and  my  imagination  always  painted 
him  surrounded  by  a  thousand  dangers.  It 
may  be  conceived,  therefore,  what  that  jour- 
ney must  have  been  to  me,  and  what  I  sof* 


Giil  da  qualche  tempo  la  permanenia  di  Lord  Byros  ia 
Ravenna  era  mal  gradlta  dal  GoTemo  coooaoendoafle  tm 
opinione  e  temendosQa  sua  influoua,  ed  rrtnggiairffist 
anche  1  suoi  meszi  per  es^dtarla.  St  credera  che  ^  ' 
somministrasse  danaro  per  provredere  armi,  e  die  pror-  ' 
vedesse  ai  bisogni  ddla  Sodetd.  La  reriti  era  c)m  odla 
spargere  le  sue  beneficence  ^li  non  s*inlbtiiiava  ddla 
opinion!  poUticbe  e  religiose  di  qodlo  die  avera  bliQfse 
del  suo  soocorso ;  ognl  misero  ed  ogni  infdioe  av«va  on 
eguale  diviso  alia  sua  generorit3u  Ma  in  ogsl  nodo  |^ 
Anti-Liberali  lo  crederano  il  prindpale  tostegBO  del  JJL 
beralismo  ddla  Romagna,  e  d^derarano  la  ana  pArtetva ; 
ma  non  osacdo  provocarla  in  neesun  modo  <HreCto  qw- 
ravano  di  ottenerla  indirettamente.** 
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fered  at  such  a  distance  from  him.  His 
letters  would  have  given  me  comfort ;  but 
two  days  always  elapsed  between  his  writing 
and  my  receiving  them ;  and  this  idea  em- 
bittered all  the  solace  they  would  otherwise 
have  afforded  me,  so  that  my  heart  was  torn 
by  the  most  cruel  fears.  Vet  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  sake  that  he  should  re- 
main some  time  longer  at  Ravenna,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  b^  said  that  he  also  was 
banished.    Besides,  he  had  conceived  a  very 

great  affection  for  the  place  itself ;  and  was 
esirous,  before  he  left  it,  of  exhausting 
every  means  and  hope  of  procuring  the  re- 
call of  my  relations  orom  banishment.''  i 


LBrrsB  440.       TO  IfB.  HOPPNER. 

*<  Baremia,  JvHj  28l  18S1. 

"This  country  being  in  a  state  of  pro- 
scription, and  all  my  friends  exiled  or  arrested 
— tne  whole  family  of  Gamba  obliged  to  go 
to  Florence  for  the  present — the  lather  and 
son  for  politics — (and  the  Guiccioli,  because 
menaced  with  a  convent,  as  her  father  is  not 
here,)  I  have  determined  to  remove  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  they  also.  Indeed,  my  life  here 
is  not  supposed  to  be  particularly  iuife — but 
that  has  been  the  case  for  this  twelvemonth 
past,  and  is  therefore  not  the  primary  con- 
sideration. 

"I  have  written  by  this  post  to  Mr. 
Hentsch,  junior,  the  banker  of  Geneva,  to 
provide  j^if  possible)  a  house  for  me,  and 
another  for  Gamba's  family,  (the  fether,  son, 
and  daughter,)  on  the  Jura  side  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  fiirnished,  and  with  stabling  (for 
me  at  least)  for  eight  horses.  I  shall  bring 
AUegra  with  me.  Could  you  assist  me  or 
Hentsch  in  his  researches  ?  The  Gambas 
are  at  Florence,  but  have  authorised  me  to 
treat  for  them.  You  know,  or  do  not  know, 
that  they  are  great  patriots  —  and  both  — 
but  the  son  in  particular — very  fine  fellows. 
This  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  them  lately  in 
very  awkward  situations  —  not  pecuniary, 
but  personal  —  and  they  behaved  like  heroes, 
neither  jdelding  nor  retracting. 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  a  state  of  op- 
pression this  country  is  in  —  they  arrested 
above  a  thousand  of'^high  and  low  through- 
out Romagna — banished  some  and  confined 

>  "  Lord  Byron  restara  frattanto  a  Rareima  in  on 
paew  cconvolso  dai  partid,  e  dore  arera  certaniente  del 
nemld  dl  opinion!  fknatld  e  perfldi,  e  la  mla  immagina- 
sione  me  lo  dlplngera  drcondato  sempre  da  mllle  pericoU. 
St  pa6  dnnque  pensare  cota  dovetfe  essere  qual  rlaggio 
per  me  e  cota  lo  dovesti  soflHre  nella  sua  lontananza. 
Le  foe  leCtere  an-ebbero  potuto  etcerml  dl  conforto ;  ma 
qoando  lo  le  ricevera  era  giil  traicorso  lo  spazio  di  due 
gioml  dal  momento  in  cui  ftirono  icritte,  e  queito  pen- 


)^ 


others,  without  trial,  process,  or  even  accu- 
sation I !  Every  body  says  they  would  have 
done  the  same  hy  me  if  they  dared  proceed 
openly.  My  motive,  however,  for  remaining, 
is  because  every  one  of  my  acquaintance,  to 
the  amount  of  hundreds  almost,  have  been 
exiled. 

"Will  you  do  what  you  can  in  looking 
out  for  a  couple  oihouses  funmhed,  and  con- 
ferring with  Hentsch  for  us  ?  We  care  no- 
thing about  society,  and  are  only  anxious 
for  a  temporary  and  tranquil  asylum  and 
individual  freedom. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
comparative  expenses  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy  ?  which  I  have  forgotten.  I  speak 
merely  of  those  of  decent  Bmnjg,  horses,  &c, 
and  not  of  luxuries  or  high  living.  Do  not, 
however,  decide  any  thing  positively  till  I 
have  your  answer,  as  I  can  then  know  how 
to  think  upon  these  topics  of  transmigration, 
&c.  &c.  ^c." 

LiTTBR  441.       TO  IfB.  MURRAY. 

«*  Rarenna,  July  80. 18S1. 

**  Enclosed  is  the  best  account  of  the  Doge 
Faliero,  which  was  only  sent  to  me  from  an 
old  MS.  the  other  day.  Get  it  translated, 
and  append  it  as  a  note  to  the  next  edition. 
You  will  perhaps  be  pleased  to  see  that  my 
conceptions  of  his  cnaracter  were  correct, 
thougn  I  regret  not  having  met  with  this 
extract  before.  You  will  perceive  that  he 
himself  said  exactly  what  he  is  made  to  say 
about  the  Bishop  of  Treviso.  You  will  see 
also  that  'he  spoke  very  littie,  and  those 
only  words  of  rage  and  disdain,'  trfter  his  ar- 
rest, which  is  the  case  in  the  play,  except 
when  he  breaks  out  at  the  close  of  Act  Fifui. 
But  his  speech  to  the  conspirators  is  better 
in  the  MS.  than  in  the  plav.  I  wish  that  I 
had  met  with  it  in  time.  Do  not  forget  this 
note,  with  a  translation. 

*'  In  a  former  note  to  the  Juans,  speaking 
of  Voltaire,  I  have  quoted  his  famous  *  Zaire, 
tu  pleures,'  which  is  an  error ;  it  should  be 
*  Zaire,  vous  pleurez. '    Recollect  this. 

"  I  am  so  busy  here  about  those  poor  pro- 
scribed exiles,  who  are  scattered  about,  and 
with  trying  to  get  some  of  them  recalled. 


liero  distruggera  tutto  il  bene  che  esse  poterano  farml,  e 
la  mla  anlma  era  lacerata  dal  piii  crudell  ttanorl.  Frat- 
tanto  era  necessario  per  la  di  lul  conrenienza  che  egli 
restasse  ancora  qualche  tempo  In  Ravenna  afBnchd  non 
aresse  a  dirsi  che  egli  pure  ne  era  esigllato ;  ed  oltredb 
egli  si  era  somroamente  aflbzlonato  a  qual  sogglomo  e 
volera  innansi  di  partire  redero  esausiti  tuttl  i  tentatiTi 
e  tutte  le  speranze  del  ritomo  del  mlei  parenti.'* 
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that  I  have  hardly  time  or  patience  to  write 
a  short  preface,  which  will  be  proper  for  the 
two  plays.  However,  I  will  make  it  out  on 
receiving  the  next  proofs. 

•*  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"P.  S.  —  Please  to  append  the  letter 
about  the  Hellespont  as  a  note  to  your  next 
opportunity  of  the  verses  on  Leander,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  in  Childe  Harold.  Don't  forget  it 
amidst  your  multitudinous  avocations,  which 
I  think  of  celebrating  in  a  Dithyrambic  Ode 
to  Albemarle  Street. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  Shelley  has  written 
an  Elegy  on  Keats,  and  accuses  the  Quarterly 
of  killing  hun? 

•'  •  Who  kUI'd  John  Keats  ? » 

*  1/  says  the  Quarterly, 
So  saTage  and  Tartarlj ; 

*  »Twa8  one  of  mj  feats.' 

«*  *  Who  shot  the  arrow  ?  • 

*  The  poet-priest  Bfilman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man). 

Or  Southey  or  Barrow.* 

"You  know  very  well  that  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  Keats's  poetry,  or  principles  of 
poetry,  or  of  his  abuse  of  Pope ;  but,  as  he 
IS  dead,  omit  all  that  is  said  about  him  in  any 
M  S  S.  of  mine,  or  publication.  His  Hyperion 
is  a  fine  monument,  and  will  keep  his  name. 
I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  wrote  the  article ; 
—  you  Review  people  have  no  more  right  to 
kill  than  any  other  footpads.  However,  he 
who  would  die  of  an  article  ^  in  a  Review 
would  probably  have  died  of  something  else 
equally  trivial.  The  same  thing  nearly  hap- 
pened to  Kirke  White,  who  di^  afterwards 
of  a  consumption.  ** 


1  [**  John  Keats,  who  was  killed  off  by  one  critiqae. 
Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great, 
If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 

Ck>ntrtTed  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late. 
Much  as  they  might  hare  been  supposed  to  speak. 

Poor  fellow  I  His  was  an  untoward  fiste  ; 
'Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  rery  fiery  particle. 
Should  let  itself  be  snuff 'd  out  by  an  article." 

Don  Jmaut  c  xi.  st.  60.] 
s  There  had  been,  a  short  time  before,  performed  at  the 
Court  of  Berlin  a  spectacle  founded  on  the  Poem  of  Lalla 
Rookh,  in  which  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  per- 
sonated Feramorx,  and  the  Empress  Lalla  Rookh. 

,s  [«  Rochester  had  interest  enough  to  hare  Settle's  'Em- 
press of  Morocco '  first  acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  court ;  an  honour  which  had  herer  been 
paid  to  any  of  Dryden*8  compositions,  howerer  more 
JusUy  entiUed  to  it,  both  from  intrinsic  merit,  and  by  the 
author's  situation  as  poet  laureat.  Rochester  contributed 
a  prologue  upon  this  brilliant  occasion,  to  add  still  more 
grace  to  Settle's  triumph."— SirWaltbb  Scott  :  Prose 
Works,  ToL  I  p.  157.] 
4  [The  following  Is  the  passage  in  Blackwood :  ~  **  We 
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Lbttbb  442.       TO  MR.  MOORB. . 

*  Baveona,  Aogatt  %  ISU. 

**  I  had  certainly  answered  your  last  letter, 
though  but  briefly,  to  the  part  to  which  you 
refer  merely  saying,  *  damn  the  controversy  ;* 
and  quoting  some  verses  of  George  Colman's, 
not  as  allusive  to  vou,  but  to  the  disputants. 
Did  you  receive  this  letter  ?  It  imports  me 
to  know  that  our  letters  are  not  intercepted 
or  mislaid. 

"  Your  Berlin  drama*  is  an  honour,  un- 
known since  the  days  of  Elkanah  Settle, 
whose  'Empress  of  Morocco'  was  repre* 
sented  by  the  Court  ladies,  which  was,  as 
Johnson  says, '  the  last  blast  of  inflammation' 
to  poor  Dn^den,  who  could  not  bear  it,  and 
fell  foul  of  Settle  without  mercy  cm*  mode- 
ration, on  account  of  that  and  a  fronti^uece,  ; 
which  he  dared  to  put  before  his  play,  s  i 

'*  Was  not  your  showing  the  Memonnda 
to  *  *  somewhat  perilous  ?  Is  th&e  not  a 
facetious  allusion  or  two  which  mi^it  as  wdl 
be  reserved  for  posterity  ? 

'*  I  know  Schlegel  well — that  is  to  say,  I 
have  met  him  occasionally  at  Copet.  Isheoot 
ahK>  touched  lightly  in  the  Memoranda?  In 
a  review  of  Childe  Harold,  Canto  4th,  three 
years  ago,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  they 
quote  some  stanzas  of  an  el^y  of  Schlegel^s 
on  Rome,  from  which  they  say  that  I  migii 
have  taken  some  ideas.  ^  I  give  you  my 
honour  that  I  never  saw  it  excq>t  in  that 
criticism,  which  gives,  I  think,  three  or  four 
stanzas,  sent  them  (they  say)  for  the  nonce 
by  a  correspondent — perhaps  hitnyHf.  The 
&ct  is  easily  proved  ;  for  I  don*t  understand 
German,  and  there  was,  I  bdieve,  no  tnoi- 
lation — at  least,  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  , 


had  latelj  sent  to  us  atranslatlon  of  an  Elegybf  Wiffisa 
Augustas  Schlegel,  from  whidi  oar  correspoodeDt  h^ 
poses  Lord  Bjron  has  borrowed  not  a  ttttle  of  the  ififartt. 
and  eren  of  the  expressions,  of  the  fomtii  eanto.  Wt 
cannot,  we  must  confess,  obserre  any  thing  man  tkn 
such  coincidences  as  might  rery  well  be  expected  fron 
two  great  poets  contemplating  the  same  scesMw  The 
opening  of  the  German  poem  appears  to  os  to  be  rmj 
striking;  but  the  whole  is  pltdied  in  aa  elegiac  key. 
Lord  Byron  handles  the  same  topics  with  the  rfoyrr 
power  of  a  tragedian : — 

**  Trust  not  the  smiling  welcome  Rome  can  give. 

With  her  green  Adds,  and  her  unspotted  sky ; 
Parthenope  hath  taught  thee  bow  to  Hve, 

Let  Rome,  imperial  Rome,  now  teach  to  Aa. 
'T  is  true,  the  land  is  fkir  as  land  may  be ; 

One  radiant  canopy  of  asnre  lie* 
0*er  the  Seren  Hills  ftr  downward  to  the  sea. 

And  upward  where  yon  Sabine  heists  arise  ; 
Yet  sorrowfiil  and  sad,  I  wend  my  way 

Through  this  long  ruined  labyrinth,  alooe 
Each  echo  whispers  of  the  elder  day, 

I  see  a  monument  in  every  stone.**  ~VoL  iO.  p.  SSL] 
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ever  heard  o£,  or  saw,  either  translation  or 
originaL 

**  I  rememher  haying  some  talk  with  Schle- 
gel  about  Alfieri,  whose  merit  he  denies.  He 
was  also  wroth  about  the  Edinburgh  Review 
of  Goethe,  which  was  sharp  enough,  to  be 
sure.  He  went  about  saying,  too,  of  the 
French  — '  I  meditate  a  terrible  vengeance 
against  the  French — I  will  prove  th^  Mo- 
liere  is  no  poet.  * » 

"  I  don^t  see  why  you  should  talk  of '  de- 
clining. '  When  I  saw  you,  you  looked  thin- 
ner, and  yet  younger,  than  you  did  when  we 
parted  several  years  before.  You  may  rely 
upon  this  as  fact.  If  it  were  not,  I  should  say 
nothings  for  I  would  rather  not  say  unpleasant 
persoiutl  things  to  any  one  —  but,  as  it  was 
the  pleasant  inUhf  I  tell  it  you.  If  you  had 
led  my  life,  indeed,  changing  climates  and 
connections  —  thmmng  yourself  with  festing 
and  purgatives — besides  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  vulture  passions,  and  a  very  bad  temper 
besides,  you  might  talk  in  this  way — but 
you  !  I  know  no  man  who  looks  so  well  for 
his  years,  or  who  deserves  to  look  better 
and  to  be  better,  in  all  respects.  You  are  a 
♦  *  *,  and,  what  is  perhaps  better  for  your 
fiiends,  a  good  fellow.  So  don't  talk  of  de- 
cay, but  put  in  for  eighty,  as  you  well  may. 

"  I  am,  at  present,  occupied  principally 
about  these  unhappy  proscriptions  and  exiles, 
which  have  taken  place  here  on  account  of 
politics.  It  has  been  a  miserable  sight  to 
see  the  ffeneral  desolation  in  families.  I  am 
doing  what  I  can  for  them,  high  and  low,  by 
such  interest  and  means  as  I  possess  or  can 
brine  to  bear.  There  have  been  thousands 
of  these  proscriptions  within  the  last  month 
in  the  Exarchate,  or  (to  speak  modemly) 
the  L^ations.  Yesterday,  too,  a  man  got 
his  back  broken,  in  extricating  a  dog  of  mine 
from  under  a  mill-wheeL  The  dog  was  killed, 
and  the  man  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  I 
was  not  present — it  happened  before  I  was 
up,  owing  to  a  stupid  boy  taking  the  dog  to 
bathe  in  a  dangerous  spot.  I  must,  of  course, 
provide  for  the  poor  fellow  while  he  lives, 
and  his  family,  if  he  dies.  I  would  gladly 
have  given  a  much  greater  sum  than  that 
will  come  to  that  he  had  never  been  hurt. 
Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  excuse  haste 
and  hot  weather.  *'  Yours,  &c 

"  You  may  have  probably  seen  all  sorts  of 
attacks  upon  me  in  some  gazettes  in  England 
some  months  ago.  I  only  saw  them,  by  Mur- 
ray's bounty,  the  other  day.    They  call  me 


>  Thi«  threat  hat  bwn  rince  acted  upon ;— the  critic 
in  qoettion  haring*  to  the  great  horror  of  the  Fr«ich 
literati,  proaoonced  MoUtee  to  be  a  "  iarceur." 


*  Plagiary,'  and  what  not.  I  think  I  now,  in 
my  time,  have  been  accused  o^  every  thing. 

**  I  have  not  given  you  details  of  little 
events  here ;  but  they  have  been  trying  to 
make  me  out  to  be  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  nothing  but  their  want  of  proofs  for  an 
English  investigation  has  stopped  them.  Had 
it  been  a  poor  native,  the  suspicion  were 
enough,  as  it  has  been  for  hundreds. 

'*  Why  don't  you  write  on  Napoleon  ?  I 
have  no  spirits,  nor  '  estro '  to  oo  so.  His 
overthrow,  from  the  beginning,  was  a  blow 
on  the  head  to  me.  Since  that  period,  we 
have  been  the  slaves  of  fools.  Excuse  this 
long  letter.  Ecco  a  translation  literal  of  a 
French  epigram. 

*•  Egle,  beauty  and  poet,' hat  too  little  crimet. 
She  makes  her  own  face,  and  does  no/ make  her  rhjmet. 

**  I  am  going  to  ride,  having  been  warned 
not  to  ride  in  a  particular  part  of  the  forest 
on  account  of  the  ultra-pohticians. 

"  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  return  to 
England,  and  of  cmr  Journal  ?  I  would  have 
published  the  two  plays  in  it  —  two  or  three 
scenes  per  number  —  and  indeed  all  of  mine 
in  it.  If  you  went  to  Englaoid,  I  would  do 
so  still."  ♦ 

About  this  time  Mr.  Shelley,  who  had 
now  fixed  his  residence  at  Pisa,  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Byron,  earnestly  requesting 
to  see  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  im- 
mediately set  out  for  Ravenna  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  letters,  written  during 
his  stay  with  his  noble  friend,  will  be  read 
with  that  double  feeling  of  interest  which  is 
always  sure  to  be  excited  in  hearing  one  man 
of  genius  express  his  opinions  of  another. 

"  Ravenna,  Aogutt  7. 1821. 

'*  I  arrived  last  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
sat  up  talking  with  Lord  Byron  until  five 
this  morning  :  I  then  went  to  sleep,  and  now 
awake  at  eleven  ;  and  having  despatched  my 
breakfast  as  quick  as  possible,  mean  to  devote 
the  interval  until  twelve,  when  the  post  de- 
parts, to  you. 

"  Lord  Byron  is  very  well,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  me.  He  has  in  fact  completely 
recovered  his  health,  and  lives  a  life  totally 
the  reverse  of  that  which  he  led  at  Venice. 
He  has  a  permanent  sort  of  liaison  with  the 
Contessa  Guiccioli,  who  is  now  at  Florence, 
and  seems  from  her  letters  to  be  a  very 
amiable  woman.  She  is  waiting  there  until 
something  shall  be  decided  as  to  their  emi- 
gration to  Switzerland  or  stay  in  Italy,  which 
is  yet  undetermined  on  either  side.  She 
was  compelled  to  escape  from  the  Papal 
territory  in  great  haste,  as  measures  had 
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already  been  taken  to  place  her  in  a  convent, 
where  she  would  have  been  unrdentrngly 
confined  for  life.  The  oppression  of  me 
marriage  contract  as  existing  in  the  laws  and 
opinions  of  Italy,  though  less  fi^uently  ex- 
ercised, is  far  severer  than  that  of  England. 

**  Lord  B^ron  had  almost  destroyol  him- 
self at  Venice.  His  state  of  debility  was 
such  that  he  was  unable  to  digest  any  food : 
he  was  consumed  by  hectic  fever,  and  would 
speedily  have  perished  but  for  this  attach- 
ment, which  reclaimed  him  from  the  excesses 
into  which  he  threw  himself,  from  careless- 
ness and  pride,  rather  than  taste.  Poor 
fellow  I  he  is  now  quite  well,  and  immersed 
in  politics  and  literature.  He  has  given  me 
a  number  of  the  most  interesting  details  on 
the  former  subject ;  but  we  will  not  speak  of 
them  in  a  letter.  Fletcher  is  here,  and  —  as 
if,  like  a  shadow,  he  waxed  and  waned  with 
the  substance  of  his  master — has  also  revived 
his  good  looks,  and  from  amidst  the  unsea- 
sonable grey  hairs,  a  fresh  harvest  of  flaxen 
locks  has  put  forth. 

♦*  We  talked  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and 
such  matters  last  night ;  and,  as  usual,  differed 
—  and  1  ^hink  more  than  ever.  He  affects 
to  patronise  a  system  of  criticism  fit  only  for 
the  production  of  mediocrity ;  and  although 
all  ms  finer  poems  and  passages  have  been 
produced  in  defiance  of^  this  system,  yet  I 
recognise  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in  the 
Doge  of  Venice  ;  and  it  will  cramp  and  limit 
his  future  efforts,  however  great  they  may  be, 
unless  he  gets  rid  of  it.  1  have  read  only 
parts  of  it,  or  rather  he  himself  read  them  to 
me,  and  gave  me  the  plan  of  the  whole. 

*'  Barenna,  August  15. 1821. 

"  We  ride  out  in  the  evening  through  the 
pine  forests  which  divide  the  city  fi-ora  the 
sea.  Our  way  of  life  b  this,  and  I  have  ac- 
commodated myself  to  it  without  much  diffi- 
culty :  —  Lord  Byron  gets  up  at  two  — 
breakfasts  —  we  talk,  r^,  &c.  until  six  — 
then  we  ride  at  eight,  and  after  dinner  sit 
talking  until  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  I 
get  up  at  twelve,  and  am  now  devoting  the 
mterval  between  my  rising  and  his  to  you. 

•*  Lord  Byron  is  peatly  improved  in  every 
respect — in  genius,  m  temper,  in  moral  views, 
in  nealth  and  happiness.  His  connection 
with  La  Guiccioli  nas  been  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  him.  He  lives  in  considerable 
splendour,  but  within  his  income,  which  is 
now  about  four  thousand  a  year,  one  thou- 
sand of  which  he  devotes  to  purposes  of 
charity.  He  has  had  mischievous  passions, 
but  these  he  seems  to  have  subdued ;  and 
he  is  becoming,  what  he  should  be,  a  virtuous 
man.    The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
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politics  of  Italy,  and  the  actions  he  performed 
m  consequence  of  it,  are  subjects  not  fit  to 
be  written,  but  are  such  as  will  deli^  and 
surprise  you. 

**  He  IS  not  yet  decided  to  go  to  Switzer- 
land, a  place,  mdeed,  little  fitted  for  him: 
the  gossip  and  the  cabals  of  those  AngUcised 
coteries  would  torment  him  as  they  did  be- 
fore, and  mi^t  exasperate  him  into  a  re- 
lapse of  libertinism,  which,  he  says,  he  plonged 
into  not  Grom  taste,  but  fi^m  despair.  La 
GKiiccioli  and  her  brother  (who  is  Lord  Bjy- 
ron*s  friend  and  confidant,  and  acquiesces 
perfectly  in  her  connection  with  him)  wi^ 
to  go  to  Switzerland,  as  Lord  Byron  sajs, 
merely  from  the  novelty  and  pleasure  of  tra- 
vellmg.  Lord  Byron  prefers  Tuscany  or 
Lucca,  and  is  trying  to  persuade  them  to 
adopt  his  views.  He  has  made  me  write  a 
long  letter  to  her  to  engage  her  to  renaain. 
An  odd  thing  enough  for  an  utter  stru^ger 
to  write  on  subjects  of  the  utnxMt  ddicacj 
to  his  friend's  mistress — but  it  seems  des- 
tined that  I  am  elways  to  have  aome  active 
part  in  everr  body's  aflbirs  whom  I  approach. 
I  have  set  down,  in  tame  Italian,  the  stroi^- 
est  reasons  I  can  think  of  against  the  Swiss 
emigration.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  riioald 
be  very  glad  to  accept  as  my  fee  his  esta- 
blishment in  Tuscany.  Ravenna  is  a  mise- 
rable place :  the  people  are  barbarous  and 
wild,  and  their  language  the  most  infernal 
paioit  that  you  can  imagine.  He  would  be 
in  every  respect  better  among  the  Tuscans. 

'^  He  has  read  to  me  one  of  the  uofnib- 
lished  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  which  is  asto- 
nishingly fine.  It  sets  him  not  only  above, 
but  far  above  all  the  poets  of  the  day.  Every 
word  has  the  stamp  of  immortality.  This 
canto  is  in  a  style  (but  totally  ^ee  from  in- 
delicacy, and  sustamed  with  mcredible  esee 
and  power)  Uke  the  end  of  the  second  canto : 
there  is  not  a  word  which  the  most  r^gid 
assertor  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  could 
desire  to  be  cancelled :  it  fiil^  in  a  certam 
degree,  what  I  have  Ions  preached, — of  pro- 
ducing something  whoUy  new,  and  relative 
to  the  age,  and  yet  surpassmgly  beautifuL  i  It 
may  be  vanity,  but  I  think  I  see  the  trace  of 
my  earnest  exhortations  to  him,  to  create 
something  wholly  new.    *        *        %        % 

"  I  am  sure,  if  I  asked,  it  would  not  be 
refused ;  yet  there  is  something  in  me  »>«** 
makes  it  impossible.  Lord  Byron  and  I  are 
excellent  firiends  ;  and  were  I  reduced  to  po- 
verty, or  were  I  a  writer  who  had  no  daim 
to  a  higher  station  than  I  possess,  or  did  I 

1  [The  Canto  thus  wannlj  euIoglMd  wai  tbe  ffth ;  ' 
whteh  was  concluded  at  Rarenna  in  October  1890.  b« 
was  not  published  till  the  dote  of  the  jear  ISn.} 
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possess  a  higher  than  I  deserve,  we  should 
appear  in  aU  things  as  such,  and  I  would 
freely  ask  him  any  favour.  Such  is  not  now 
the  case :  the  demon  of  mistrust  and  of  pride 
lurks  between  two  persons  in  our  situation, 
poisoning  the  freedom  of  our  intercourse. 
This  is  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  one,  which  we 
must  pay  for  being  human.  I  think  the  &ult 
is  not  on  my  side  ;  nor  is  it  likely,  —  I  being 
the  weaker.  I  hope  that  in  the  next  world 
these  things  will  be  better  managed.  What 
is  passing  in  the  heart  of  another  rarely 
escapes  the  observation  of  one  who  Is  a  strict 
anatomist  of  his  own.        #        #        # 

**  Lord  Byron  here  has  splendid  apart- 
ments in  the  palace  of  Count  Guiccioli,  who 
is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Italy.  She  is 
divorced,  with  an  allowance  of  twelve  thou- 
sand crowns  a  year ;  —  a  miserable  pittance 
from  a  man  who  has  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  a  year.  There  are  two  monkeys, 
five  cats,  eight  dogs,  and  ten  horses,  all  of 
whom  (excq)t  the  horses)  walk  about  the 
house  lUce  the  masters  of  it.  Tita,  the  Ve- 
netian, is  here,  and  operates  as  my  valet — a 
fine  fellow,  with  a  prodigious  black  beard, 
who  has  stabbed  two  or  three  people,  and  is 
the  most  good-natured-looking  fellow  I  ever 
saw. 

**  Wednetday,  RcreniM. 

"  I  told  you  I  had  written,  by  Lord  By- 
ron's desire,  to  La  Guicdoli,  to  dissuade  her 
and  her  fiunily  from  Switzerland.  Her  an- 
swer is  this  moment  arrived,  and  my  repre- 
sentation seems  to  have  reconciled  them  to 
the  unfitness  of  the  step.  At  the  conclusion 
of  a  letter,  full  of  all  the  fine  things  she  says 
she  has  heard  of  me,  b  this  request,  which  I 
transcribe :  — '  Signore,  la  vostra  bont4  mi 
fa,  ardita  di  chiedervi  im  favore ;  me  lo  ac- 
corderete  voi  ?  NonpartUe  da  Ravenna  tenza 
Milord*  Of  course,  being  now,  by  all  the 
laws  of  knighthood,  captive  to  a  lady's  re- 
quest, I  shful  only  be  at  liberty  on  my  parole 
until  Lord  Byron  is  settled  at  Pisa.  I  shall 
reply,  of  course,  that  the  boon  is  granted  ; 
and  that  if  Lord  Byron  is  reluctant  to  quit 
Ravenna  after  I  have  made  arrangements 
for  receiving  him  at  Pisa,  I  am  bound  to 
place myselfin  the  same  situation  as  now,  to 
assail  hun  with  importunities  to  rejoin  her. 
Of  this  there  is  fortunately  no  need  ;  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  no  fear  that 
this  chivalric  submission  of  mine  to  the  great 
general  laws  of  antique  courtesy,  against 
which  I  never  rebel,  and  which  is  my  re- 
ligion, should  interfere  with  my  soon  return- 
ing, and  long  remaining  with  you,  dear  girl. 


**  We  ride  out  every  evening  as  usual,  and 
practise  pistol-shooting  at  a  pumpkin,  and  I 
am  not  sorry  to  observe  that  I  approach  to- 
wards my  noble  friend's  exactness  of  aim.  I 
have  the  greatest  trouble  to  get  away ;  and 
Lord  Byron,  as  a  reason  for  my  stay,  has 
urged,  that  without  either  me  or  the  Guic- 
cioli,  he  will  certainly  fall  into  his  old  habits. 
I  then  talk,  and  he  listens  to  reason ;  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  he  is  too  well  aware  of 
the  terrible  and  degrading  consequences  of 
his  former  mode  of  me,  to  be  in  danger  from 
the  short  interval  of  temptation  that  will  be 
left  him." 


Lirm  44S.       TO  MB.  MUBRAY. 

"BaTenna,  August  10. 1821. 

"  Your  conduct  to  Mr.  Moore  is  certainly 
very  handsome  ;  and  I  would  not  say  so  if 
I  could  help  it,  for  you  are  not  at  present 
by  any  means  in  my  good  graces. 

"  With  regard  to  additions,  ^.  there  is  a 
Journal  which  I  kept  in  1814  which  you  ' 
may  ask  him  for ;  also  a  Journal  which  you 
must  eet  from  Mrs.  Lei^h,  of  my  journey  in 
the  ^ps,  which  contams  all  the  germs  of 
Manfred.  I  have  also  kept  a  small  Diary 
here  for  a  few  months  last  winter,  which  I 
would  send  you,  and  any  continuation.  You 
would  easy  find  access  to  all  my  papers  and 
letters,  and  do  not  neglect  this  (in  case  of  acci- 
dents) on  account  of  the  mass  of  confusion 
in  which  they  are  ;  for  out  of  that  chaos  of 
papers  you  will  find  some  curious  ones  of 
mine  and  others,  if  not  lost  or  destroyed.  If 
circumstances,  however  (which  is  almost  im- 
possible), made  me  ever  consent  to  a  pubU- 
cation  in  my  lifetime,  you  would  in  that 
case,  I  suppose,  make  Moore  some  advance, 
in  proportion  to  the  likelihood  or  non-likeli- 
hood of  success.  You  are  both  sure  to  sur- 
vive me,  however. 

"You  must  also  have  from  Mr. Moore 
the  correspondence  between  me  and  Lady  B., 
to  whom  }  ofiered  the  sight  of  all  which  re- 
gards herself  in  these  papers.  This  is  im- 
portant. He  has  her  letter,  and  a  copy  of 
my  answer.  I  would  rather  Moore  edited 
me  than  another. 

"  I  sent  you  Valpy's  letter  to  decide  for 
yourself,  and  Stockdale's  to  amuse  you.  / 
am  always  loyal  with  you,  as  I  was  in  Galig- 
nani's  affair,  and  you  with  me  —  now  and 
then. 

*'  I  return  you  Moore's  letter,  which  is  very 
creditable  to  him,  and  you,  and  me. 

"  Yours  ever." 
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LBrrsR  444.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Augast  16. 1821. 

"I  regret  that  Holmes  can't  or  won't 
come :  it  is  rather  shabby,  as  I  was  always 
very  civil  and  punctual  with  him.  But  he  is 
but  one  *  *  more.  One  meets  with  none 
else  among  the  English. 

"  I  wait  the  proofs  of  the  MSS.  with  pro- 
per impatience. 

"  So  you  have  published,  or  mean  to  pub- 
lish, the  new  Juans  ?  Ar'n't  you  afraid  of 
the  Constitutional  Assassination  of  Bridge 
Street?  When  first  I  saw  the  name  of 
Murray t  I  thought  it  had  been  yours  ;  but 
was  solaced  by  seeing  that  your  synonyme  is 
an  attomeo,  and  that  you  are  not  one  of  that 
atrocious  crew. 

"  I  am  in  a  great  discomfort  about  the  pro- 
bable war,  and  with  my  trustees  not  getting 
me  out  of  the  funds.  If  the  funds  break,  it 
is  my  intention  to  go  upon  the  highway. 
All  tne  other  English  professions  are  at  pre- 
sent so  ungentlemanly  by  the  conduct  of 
those  who  follow  them,  tliat  open  robbing  is 
the  only  feir  resource  left  to  a  man  of  any 
principles ;  it  b  even  honest,  in  comparison, 
by  bemg  undisguised. 

"  I  wrote  to  vou  by  last  post,  to  say  that 
you  had  done  the  handsome  thing  by  Moore 
and  the  Memoranda.  Vou  are  very  good  as 
times  go,  and  would  probably  be  still  better 
but  for  the  'march  ot  events'  (as  Napoleon 
called  it),  which  won't  permit  any  body  to 
be  better  than  they  should  be. 

**  Love  to  Giflford.    Believe  me,  &c 

**P.  S.  —  I  restore  Smith's  letter,  whom 
thank  for  his  good  opinion.  Is  the  bust  by 
Thorwaldsen  arrived  ?  ** 


<  One  of  the  charges  of  plagiarism  brought  against  him 
hj  some  scribblers  of  the  day  was  founded  (as  I  hare 
already  obserred  in  the  early  part  of  this  work)  on  his 
haring  sought  in  the  authentic  records  of  real  shipwrecks 
those  materials  out  of  which  he  has  worked  his  own 
powerful  description  in  the  second  canto  of  Don  Juan. 
With  as  much  justice  might  the  Italian  author,  (Galeani, 
If  I  recollect  right,)  who  wrote  a  Discourse  on  the 
Military  Science  displayed  by  Tasso  in  his  Battles,  have 
reproached  that  poet  with  the  sources  fttmi  which  he 
drew  his  knowledge :  — with  as  much  justice  might 
Puysegur  and  Segrais,  who  have  pointed  out  the  same 
merit  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  have  withheld  their  praise 
because  the  science  on  which  this  merit  was  founded 
must  have  been  derived  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  these 
poets  from  others. 

So  little  was  Tasso  ashamed  of  those  casual  imitations 
of  other  poets  which  are  so  often  branded  as  plagiarism, 
that,  in  his  CommenUry  on  his  right  he  takes  pains  to 
point  out  and  avow  wtiatever  coincidences  of  this  kind 
occur  in  his  own  verses. 

While  (m  this  subject,  1  may  be  allowed  to  mention  one 
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Lbttik  449.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  Aogoit  S.  UU. 

"Enclosed  w^  the  two  acts  corrected. 
With  r^ard  to  the  charees  about  the  dup- 
wreck,  1  think  that  I  told  both  you  and  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  years  ago,  that  there  was  not  a 
tmglc  circumstance  of  it  not  taken  from  fad; 
not,  indeed,  from  any  single  shipwreck,  but 
all  from  actual  facts  of  different  wreds. 
Almost  all  Don  Juan  is  real  life,  either  oy 
own,  or  from  people  I  knew.  By  the  wajr, 
much  of  the  description  of  the  junahtre,  m 
Canto  third,  is  taken  from  TuUtft  7>^ 
(pray  note  tfds),  and  the  rest  from  my  own 
observation.  Remember,  I  never  DicaDt  to 
conceal  this  at  aH,  and  have  only  not  stated 
it,  because  Don  Juan  had  no  pre&ce  nor 
name  to  it.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  this  statement,  do  so  in  your  own  wtr. 
/  laugh  at  such  chsurges,  convinced  that  no 
writer  ever  borrowed  less,  or  made  his  ma- 
terials more  his  own.  Much  is  coinddeDoe: 
for  instance.  Lady  Morgan  (in  a  reaUy  a- 


dngle  iutance,  where  a  thought  that  had  lain  p«fM«  ' 
indistinctly  In  Byron'i  memory  since  hli  joulh,  cen« 
out  so  Improred  and  brightened  as  to  be,  by  every  rifh:  ; 
of  genius,  his  own.    In  the  Two  Noble  KlocaAi  o^  I 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (a  {day  to  which  tbe  pktvc 
of  passionate  fk-lendship,  delineated  in  tbe  charactm  <i  ' 
Palamon  and  Ardte,  would  l)e  sure  to  draw  the  tfce* 
tion  of  Byron  in  his  boyhoodO  we  find  tbe  foUovinf 
passage:  — 

*•  Oh  nerer 

Shan  we  two  exerdse,  like  twins  of  Hoooor, 

Ours  arms  again,  and/eaf  omrjierg  Jkenrr 

Like  prtmd  sou  wuler  tcs.'* 
Out  of  this  somewhat  forced  stmHe,  by  a  JoiidHf 
transposition  of  the  comparison,  and  by  the  vMOMiM 
of  the  more  definite  word  *•  waves  "  for  "  ttm,"  tbeefcar 
noble  thought  in  one  of  the  cantos  of  ChUdc  HsroU  ka« 
been  produced  —  i 

"  Once  more  upon  the  waters!  yet  once Bore I 
And  the  wares  bound  beneath  me,  as  a  itssd 
That  knows  his  rider." 
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celletU  book,  I  assure  you,  on  Italy)  calls 
Venice  an  ocean  Rome:  I  have  the  very 
same  expression  in  Foscari,  and  yet  you 
know  that  the  play  was  written  months  ago, 
and  sent  to  England :  the  '  Italy*  I  received 
only  on  the  16th  instant. 

"  Your  fiiend,  like  the  public,  is  not  aware, 
that  my  dramatic  simplicity  is  ttudiotuly 
Greek,  and  must  continue  so :  no  reform 
ever  succeeded  at  first.  >  I  admire  the  old 
English  dramatists  ;  but  this  is  quite  another 
field,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  theirs.  I 
want  to  make  a  regular  English  drama,  no 
matter  whether  for  the  stage  or  not,  which  is 
not  my  object,  — but  a  menial  theatre. 

"  Yours. 


Can't  accept  your  courteous 


"P.  S. 

offer. 


«*  For  Orford  and  for  Waldegrare 
You  gire  much  more  than  me  you  gare ; 
Which  ii  not  fkirly  to  behave, 

MyMorraj. 

'*  Becauie  If  a  IIto  dog,  'tis  said. 
Be  worth  a  lion  fairly  sped, 
A  /tM  Jord  must  be  vorth  two  dead, 

MjT  Murray. 

**  And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes. 
Verse  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose  » 
Certes,  I  should  have  more  than  those. 
My  Murray. 

"But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramm'd. 
So,  Itpou  uriUf  I  sha'n't  be  shamm'd. 
And  If  you  tP<m*tt—you  may  be  damn*d. 
My  Murray. 

**  These  matters  must  be  arranged  with 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird.  He  is  my  trustee, 
and  a  man  of  honour.  To  him  you  can  state 
all  your  mercantile  reasons,  which  you  might 
not  like  to  state  to  me  personally,  such  as 
•heavy  season'  —  'flat  public'  —  'don't  go 
off'  —  *  Lordship  writes  too  much ' — *  won't 
take  advice'  —  *  declining  popularity' —  *  de- 
duction for  the  trade'  —  'make  very  little' 

—  *  generally  lose  by  him'  —  *  pirated  edition' 

—  •  foreign  edition  *  —  *  severe  criticisms,' 
&c.  with  other  hints  and  howls  for  an  oration, 
which  I  leave  Douglas,  who  is  an  orator,  to 
answer. 

"  You  can  also  state  them  more  fireely  to  a 
third  person,  as  between  you  and  me  they 
could  only  produce  some  smart  postscripts, 
which  would  not  adorn  our  mutual  archives. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  the  Queen,  and  that's 
more  than  you  are. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"  Byron." 

>  **  No  man  ever  rose,"  says  Pope,  **  to  any  degree  of 
pcrfiection  in  writing,  but  through  obstinacy  and  an  in- 
Teterate  resolution  agabist  the  stream  of  mankind." 


LSTTBR  446.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Rarenna,  August  24. 1821. 
"  Yours  of  the  5th  only  yesterday,  while 
I  had  letters  of  the  8th  fit)m  London.  Doth 
the  post  dabble  into  our  letters  ?  Whatever 
agreement  you  make  with  Murray,  if  satis- 
factory to  you,  must  be  so  to  me.  There 
need  be  no  scruple,  because,  though  I  used 
sometimes  to  buffoon  to  myself,  loving  a 
quibble  as  well  as  the  barbarian  himself 
(  Shakspeare,  to  wit)  — '  that,  like  a  Spartan, 
I  would  sell  my  ^  as  dearly  as  possible '  — 
it  never  was  my  mtention  to  turn  it  to  per- 
sonal pecuniary  account,  but  to  bequeatn  it 
to  a  fnend — yourself —  in  the  event  of  sur- 
vivorship. I  anticipated  that  period,  because 
we  happened  to  meet,  and  I  urged  you  to  make 
what  was  possible  now  by  it,  for  reasons 
which  are  obvious.  It  has  been  no  possible 
privation  to  me,  and  therefore  does  not  require 
the  acknowledgments  you  mention.  So,  for 
God's  sake,  don't  consider  it  like  *  *  ♦ 

"By  the  way,  when  you  write  to  Lady 
Morgan,  will  you  thank  her  for  her  handsome 
speeches  in  her  book  about  my  books  ?  I  do 
not  know  her  address.  Her  work  is  fisarless 
and  excellent  on  the  subject  of  Italy  —  pray 
tell  her  so  —  and  I  know  the  country.  I 
wish  she  had  fallen  in  with  me,  I  could  have 
told  her  a  thin^  or  two  that  would  have  con- 
firmed her  positions. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied  with  Murra}', 
who  seems  to  value  dead  lords  more  than 
live  ones.  I  have  just  sent  him  the  following 
answer  to  a  proposition  of  his, 

*'  For  Orford  and  for  Waldegrare,  ftc. 

"  The  argument  of  the  above  is,  that  he 
wanted  to  '  stint  me  of  my  sizings,'  as  Lear 
says,  —  that  is  to  say,  not  to  propose  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  an  extravagant  poem,  as 
is  becoming.  Pray  take  his  guineas,  by  all 
means  —  /  taught  him  that.  He  made  me 
a  filthy  offer  oi  pounds  once  ;  but  I  told  him 
that,  like  physicians,  poets  must  be  dealt 
with  in  guineas,  as  being  the  only  advantage 
poets  could  have  in  the  association  with  them, 
as  votaries  of  Apollo.  I  write  to  you  in 
hurry  and  bustle,  which  I  will  expound  in 
my  next. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  You  mention  something  of  an 
attomev  on  his  way  to  me  on  legal  business. 
I  have  had  no  warning  of  such  an  apparition. 
"What  can  the  fellow  want  ?  I  have  some 
lawsuits  and  business,  but  have  not  heard 
of  any  thing  to  put  me  to  the  expense  of  a 
travelling  lawyer.  They  do  enough,  in  that 
way,  at  nome. 

**  Ah,  poor  Queen !   But  perhaps  it  is  for 
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the  best,  if  Herodotus's  anecdote  is  to  be 
believed. 

**  Remember  me  to  any  friendly  Angles  of 
our  mutual  acquaintance.  What  are  you 
doing  ?  Here  I  have  had  my  hands  full  with 
tyrants  and  their  victims.  There  never  wcu 
such  oppression,  even  in  Ireland,  scarcely ! " 


Lbttbb  447.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rareima,  August  81. 1821. 

"I  have  received  the  Juans,  which  are 
printed  so  carelessly ^  especially  the  fifth  canto, 
as  to  be  disgraceful  to  me,  and  not  creditable 
to  you.  It  really  must  be  gone  over  again 
with  the  manuscript,  the  errors  are  so  gross  ; 
—  words  added  —  changed  —  so  as  to  make 
cacophony  and  nonsense.  You  have  been 
careless  of  this  poem  because  some  of  your 
squad  don't  approve  of  it ;  but  I  tell  ^rou 
that  it  will  be  long  before  you  see  any  thing 
half  so  good  as  poetry  or  writing.  Upon 
what  principle  have  you  omitted  the  note  on 
Bacon  and  Voltaire  ?  and  one  of  the  con- 
cluding stanzas  sent  as  an  addition  ?  because 
it  ended,  I  suppose,  with  — 

**  And  do  not  link  two  Tirtuout  soulf  for  life 
Into  that  moral  caUautt  man  and  wife  ? 

**  Now,  I  must  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  will 
not  permit  any  human  being  to  take  such 
liberties  with  my  writings  because  I  am  ab- 
sent. I  desire  the  omissions  to  be  replaced 
(except  the  stanza  on  Semiramis)  — parti- 
cularly the  stanza  upon  the  Turkish  mar- 
riages ;  and  I  recjuest  that  the  whole  be  care- 
fully gone  over  with  the  MS. 

"  I  never  saw  such  stuff  as  is  printed  :  — 
Oui/eyaz  instead  of  Gu/Jeyaz,  &c.  Are  you 
aware  that  Gulbejraz  is  a  real  name,  and  the 
other  nonsense?  I  copied  the  Cantos  out 
carefully,  so  that  there  is  tw  excuse,  as  the 
printer  read,  or  at  least  jtitr^,  the  MS.  of  the 
plays  without  error. 

"  If  you  have  no  feeling  for  your  own  re- 

Eutation,  pray  have  some  little  for  mine.  I 
ave  read  over  the  poem  carefully,  and  I  tell 
you,  it  is  poetry.  Your  little  envious  knot 
of  parson-poets  may  say  what  they  please  : 
time  will  snow  that  I  am  not  in  this  instance 
mistaken. 

"Desire  my  friend  Hobhouse  to  correct 
the  press,  especially  of  the  last  canto,  from 
the  manuscript  as  it  is.  It  is  enough  to 
drive  one  out  of  one's  senses  to  see  the  in- 


1  [••  •  Godlva,'  Mj  the  rerlewers,  •*  t«  a  tucceflsfol 
imitation  of  tlie  new  Whistiecraft  nyle ;  we  think,  how- 
erer,  that  with  much  of  the  instinctiTe  delicacy  and 
natire  geotUitjr  of  the  poet  of  *  Gyget/  the  author  has  not 
succeeded  in  handling  his  subject  with  the  same  dex- 
terity and  decorum ;  and  if  our  literature  is  to  be  dis- 


LBTm448.* 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


femal  torture  of  words  from  the  orig^naL 
For  instance  the  line  — 

**  And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  doves— 

is  printed  — 

**  And  praise  their  rhymes.  Sec 

Also  'precarious '  for  precocious  ;  *  and  this 
line,  stanza  133. — 

'*  And  this  strong  eHreme  ^fbet  to  Ure  no  longer. 

Now  do  turn  to  the  manuscript  and  see  if  I 
ever  wrote  such  a  Hne :  it  is  fu>^  verse, 

**  No  wonder  the  poem  should  &jl  (wfaidi, 
however,  it  won't,  you  will  see)  with  socii 
things  allowed  to  creep  about  it.  Railace 
what  is  omitted,  and  correct  what  is  so 
shamefully  misprinted,  and  let  the  poem 
have  fair  play  ;  and  I  fear  nothing. 

**  I  see  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 
Quarterly  a  strong  itching  to  assail  me  ^see 
the  review  of  *  The  Etonian ' »  )  ;  let  it,  and  I 
see  if  they  sha'n't  have  enough  of  it.  I  do  ' 
not  allude  to  Gifford,  who  has  always  been 
my  friend,  and  whom  I  do  not  consider  as 
responsible  for  the  articles  written  by  others. 

"  You  will  publish  the  plays  when  ready. 
I  am  in  such  a  humour  about  this  printing  | 
of  Don  Juan  so  inaccurately,  that   I  must 
close  this. 

-Yours. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  presume  that  you  have  noi 
lost  the  stanza  to  which  I  aDude  ?  It  was 
sent  aflerwards  :  look  over  my  letters  and 
find  it." 


"The  enclosed  letter  is  written  in  bad 
humour,  but  not  without  provocation.  How- 
ever, let  it  (that  is,  the  bad  humour)  go  for  . 
little  ;  but  I  must  request  your  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  abuses  of  the  printer,  which  ought  !> 
never  to  have  been  permitted.  You  £oTget 
that  all  the  fools  in  London  (the  chief  par- 
chasers  of  your  publications)  will  condenon 
in  me  the  stupidity  of  your  printer.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  notes  to  Canto  fifth, '  the  Adh-  \ 
otic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,'  instead  of  the 
Asiatic! !  All  thb  may  seem  little  to  yoa 
—  so  fine  a  gentleman  with  your  ministerial 
connections,  —  but  it  is  senous  tome,  who 
am  thousands  of  liiiles  off,  and  have  no  op- 
portunity of  not  proving  myself  the  fool  your 


graced  (as  Is  threatened)  by  the  publication  ofMiEngKsli 
PuceUe,  wedonot  wish  to  see.  In  a  work  like  The  1 
any  thing  which  m^,  In  the  most  distant  (tegree, 
us  of  such  compositions.'*  —  VoL  xxr.  p.  I06.J 

*  Written  in  the  enrelope  oftlM  preeadhit  Letter. 
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f>iinter  makes  me,  except  your  pleasure  and 
eisure,  forsooth. 

♦•  The  gods  prosper  you,  and  forgive  you, 
for  I  can't," 


LsTTsa  449.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Ravenna,  September  8. 1891. 

"By  Mr. Mawman  (a  paymaster  in  the 
corps,  in  which  you  and  t  are  privates)  I 
yesterday  expedited  to  your  address,  under 
cover  one,  two  paper  books,  containing  the 
G^toottT-n^  and  a  thing  or  two.  It  won't 
a/l  do  —  even  for  the  posthumous  public  — 
but  extracts  from  it  may.  It  is  a  brief  and 
faithful  chronicle  of  a  month  or  so  —  parts 
of  it  not  very  discreet,  but  sufficient!;^  sin- 
cere. Mr.  Mawman  saith  that  he  will,  in 
person  or  per  friend,  have  it  delivered  to  you 
in  your  Elysian  fields. 

•*  If  you  have  got  the  new  Juans,  recollect 
that  there  are  some  very  c;ross  printer's  blun- 
ders, particularly  in  the  nflh  canto,  —  such 
as  *  praise'  for  *  pair* — *  precarious'  for  *  pre- 
cocious*—  'Adriatic*  for  'Asiatic'  —  'case' 
for  *  chase* — besides  gifts  of  additional  words 
and  syllables,  which  make  but  a  cacophonous 
rhythmys.  Put  the  pen  through  the  said,  as 
I  would  mine  through  Murray's  ears,  if  I  were 
alongside  him.  As  it  is,  I  have  sent  him  a 
ratthng  letter,  as  abusive  as  possible.  Though 
he  is  publisher  to  the  '  Board  of  Longitude  * 
he  is  m  no  danger  of  discovering  it. 

"  I  am  packing  for  Pisa  —  but  direct  your 
letters  here,  till  mrther  notice. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c/* 

One  of  the  "  paper-books'*  mentioned  jn 
this  letter  as  intrusted  to  Mr.  Mawman  for 
me,  contained  a  portion,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  a  hundred  pages,  of  a  prose  story,  re- 
lating the  adventures  of  a  young  Andalusian 
nobleman,  which  had  been  begun  by  him,  at 
Venice,  in  1817.  The  following  passage  is 
all  I  shall  extract  from  this  amusing  Frag- 
ment:— 

"A  few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very 
good  friends,  and  a  few  days  after  she  set 
out  for  Arragon,  with  my  son,  on  a  visit  to 
her  father  and  mother.  I  did  not  accompany 
her  immediately,  having  been  in  Arragon 
before,  but  was  to  join  the  family  in  their 
Moorish  chateau  within  a  few  wecJcs. 

•*  During  her  journey  I  received  a  very 
affectionate  letter  from  Donna  Josepha,  ap- 
prising me  of  the  welfare  of  herself  and  my 
son.  On  her  arrival  at  the  chateau,  I  re- 
ceived another  still  more  affectionate,  press- 
ing me,  in  very  fond,  and  rather  foolish, 
terms,  to  join  her  immediately.    As  I  was 


y- 


preparing  to  set  out  from  Seville,  I  received 
a  third  —  this  was  from  her  father,  Don  Jose 
di  Cardozo,  who  requested  me,  in  Uie  po- 
litest manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriage.  I 
answered  him  with  eq^iial  politeness,  that  I 
would  do  no  such  thing.  A  fourth  letter 
arrived  —  it  was  from  Donna  Josepha,  in 
which  she  informed  me  that  her  fathers  letter 
was  written  by  her  particular  desire.  I  re- 
quested the  reason  by  return  of  post  —  she 
repUed,  by  express,  that  as  reason  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessary 
to  fi;ive  any  —  but  that  she  was  an  injured 
and  excellent  woman.  I  then  enquired  why 
she  had  written  to  me  t^e  two  preceding 
affectionate  letters,  requesting  me  to  come  to 
Arragon.  She  answered,  that  was  because 
she  believed  me  out  of  my  senses  —  that, 
being  unfit  to  take  care  of  myself,  I  had  only 
to  set  out  on  this  journey  alone,  and  making 
my  way  without  difficulty  to  Don  Jose  di 
Cardozo's,  I  should  there  have  found  the  ten- 
derest  of  wives  and  — a  strait  waistcoat. 

•*  I  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this  piece  of 
affection  but  a  reiteration  of  my  request  for 
some  lights  upon  the  subject.  I  was  an- 
swered, that  tney  would  only  be  related  to 
the  Inquisition.  In  the  mean  time,  our  do- 
mestic discrepancy  had  become  a  public  topic 
of  discussion ;  and  the  world,  which  always 
decides  justly,  not  only  in  Arragon  but  in 
Andalusia,  determined  that  I  was  not  only 
to  blame,  but  that  all  Spain  could  produce 
nobody  so  blameable.  My  case  was  supposed 
to  comprise  all  the  crimes  which  could,  and 
several  which  could  not,  be  committed,  and 
little  less  than  an  auto-da-f(g  was  anticipated 
as  the  result.  But  let  no  man  say  that  we 
are  abandoned  by  our  fiiends  in  adversity  — 
it  was  just  the  reverse.  Mine  thronged 
around  me  to  condemn,  advise,  and  console 
me  with  their  disapprobation.  —  They  told 
me  all  that  was,  woiud,  or  could  be  said  on 
the  subject.  Thev  shook  their  heads  —  they 
exhorted  me  —  deplored  me,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  and  —  went  to  dinner.'* 


L*mm4S0. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Rarenna,  September  4. 1821. 

"  By  Saturday's  post,  I  sent  you  a  fierce 
and  furibund  letter  upon  the  subject  of  the 
printer's  blunders  in  Don  Juan.  I  must  soli- 
cit your  attention  to  the  topic,  though  my 
wrath  hath  subsided  into  sullenness. 

"Yesterday  Ireceived  Mr.  Mawman,  a  firiend 
of  yours,  and  because  he  is  a  friend  of  t/ourt  / 
and  that's  more  than  I  would  do  in  an  Et^ 

fUth  case,  except  for  those  whom  1  honour, 
was  as  civil  as  I  could  be  among  packages, 
even  to  the  very  chairs  and  tables ;  for  I  am 
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going  to  Pif a  in  a  few  weeks,  and  have  sent 
and  am  sending  off  my  chattels.  It  regretted 
roe*  that,  my  books  and  every  thins  being 
packed,  I  could  not  send  you  a  few  tilings  I 
meant  for  you  ;  but  they  were  all  sealed  and 
baggaged,  so  as  to  have  made  it  a  month's 
work  to  get  at  them  a^ain.  I  gave  him  an 
envelope,  with  the  Italian  scrap  in  it«,  al- 
luded to  in  my  Gilchrist  defence.  Hobhouse 
will  make  it  out  for  you,  and  it  will  make 
you  laugh,  and  him  too,  the  speWng  particu- 
larly. The  *  Mericani,*  of  whom  thejr  call 
me  the  *  Capo*  (or  Chief),  mean  *  Amencans,' 
which  is  the  name  ^ven  in  Romagna  to  a 
part  of  the  Carbonari ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
popular  part,  the  troopt  of  the  Carbonari. 
They  were  originally  a  society  of  hunters  in 
the  forest,  who  took  the  name  of  Amencans, 
but  at  present  comprise  some  thousands, 
&c. ;  but  I  sha*n*t  let  you  further  into  the 
secret,  which  mav  be  participated  with  the 
postmasters.  Why  they  thought  me  their 
Chief,  I  know  not:  their  Chiefs  are  like 
*  Legion,  being  many.'  However,  it  is  a  post 
of  more  honour  than  profit,  for,  now  that 
they  are  persecuted,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  aid 
them;  and  so  I  have  done,  as  far  as  my 
means  would  permit.  They  will  rise  again 
some  day,  for  these  fools  of  the  government 
are  blundering :  they  actually  seem  to  know 
nothing ;  for  they  have  arrested  and  banished 
many  of  their  oum  party,  and  let  others 
escape  who  are  not  their  friends. 

"  What  think'st  thou  of  Greece  ? 

"  Address  to  me  here  as  usual,  till  you 
hear  further  from  me. 

'*  By  Mawman  I  have  sent  a  Journal  to 
Moore ;  but  it  won't  do  for  the  public,  — 
at  least  a  great  deal  of  it  won't; — parts 
may. 

**  I  read  over  the  Juans,  which  are  excel- 
lent. Your  synod  are  quite  wrong ;  and  so 
you  will  find  by  and  by.  I  regret  that  I  do 
not  go  on  with  it,  for  I  had  all  the  plan  for 
several  cantos,  and  different  countries  and 
climes.  You  say  nothing  of  the  note  I  en- 
closed to  you  ^,  which  will  explain  why  I 
agreed  to  discontinue  it  (at  Madame  Guic- 
aoli's  request) ;  but  you  are  so  grand,  and  sub- 

1  It  will  be  obserred,  from  thli  and  a  few  other  in- 
stances, that  notwithstanding  the  wonderAil  purity  of 
English  he  was  able  to  preserre  in  his  writings,  while 
living  constantly  with  persons  speaking  a  diflforent  lan- 
guage, he  had  already  begun  so  far  to  feel  the  Influence  of 
this  habit  as  to  fall  occasionally  into  Itolianisnu  in  his 
familiar  letters.  **  I  am  in  the  case  to  know  ** — **  I  have 
caused  write  "  —  "  It  regrets  me,"  &c. 

s  An  anonymous  letter  which  he  had  receiTod,  threaten- 
ing him  with  assassination. 

s  In  this  note,  so  highly  honourable  to  the  fair  writer, 
•he  says,  *'  Remember,  my  Byron,  the  promise  you  have 
made  me.    Never  shall  I  be  able  to  tell  you  the  satis- 


© 


lime,  and  occupied,  that  one  would  think, 
instead  of  publishing  for  '  the  Board  of  Xon- 
g^tttde^  that  you  were  tiving  to  discover  it. 

'*  Let  me  hear  that  Gifford  is  better.    He 
can't  be  spared  either  by  you  or  me. 


LiTTiR  451.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  September  IX.  1821. 

"  By  Tuesday's  post,  I  forwarded,  in  three 
packets,  the  dnuna  of  Cain,  in  three  acts,  of 
which  I  r^uest  the  acknowledgment  when 
arrived.  To  the  last  speech  o£Eve,  in  the 
last  act  (u  e.  where  she  curses  Cain),  add 
these  three  lines  to  the  concluding  one  — 

**  May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  foot !  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter  I  eorth  a  home  1  the  dnat 
A  grave  I  the  sun  his  light  I  and  Haven  her  God  I 

**  There's  as  pretty  a  piece  of  imprecadoa 
for  you,  when  joined  to  tne  lines  alroid  j  sect, 
as  you  may  wish  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of 
your  business.  But  don't  forget  the  additzon 
of  the  above  three  lines,  whidi  are  clinchers 
to  Eve's  speech. 

"  Let  me  know  what  Gifford  thinks  (if  the  \ 
play  arrives  in  safety) ;  for  I  have  a  good 
opinion  of  the  piece,  as  poetry ;  it  is  in  my 
gay  metaphysical  s^le,  and  in  the  Manfred 
fine. 

"  You  must  at  least  commend  my  fedlity 
and  variety,  when  you  consider  what  I  have 
done  withm  the  last  fifteen  months,  with  my 
head,  too,  full  of  other  and  of  mundane  mat- 
ters. But  no  doubt  you  will  avoid  saying 
any  good  of  it,  for  tear  I  should  raise  the 
pnce  upon  you:  that's  right :  stick  to  busi- 
ness. Let  me  know  what  your  other  raga- 
muffins are  writing,  for  I  suppose  you  don*t 
like  starting  too  many  of  your  vagabonds  at 
once.  You  may  give  them  the  start,  for  but 
thing  I  care. 

"  Why  don't  you  publish  my  Puld —  the 
best  thing  I  ever  wrote,  —  with  the  Italian 
to  it  ?  I  wish  I  was  alongside  of  you  ;  no- 
thing is  ever  done  in  a  man's  absence ;  ererv 
body  runs  counter,  because  they  emu  tt 
ever  I  do  return  to  England,  (which  I  sfcEa'n't 


fibtion  I  feel  fh>m  it,  so  great  are  the  sentiments  of  plnawm 
and  confidence  with  wliich  the  sacrifice  yon  have  tamie 
has  inspired  me."  In  a  postscript  to  the  note  abe  aAis, 
**  I  am  only  sorry  that  Don  Juan  was  not  left  in  tfc«  k^ 
femal  regions."—**  Ricordati,  mio  Byroo.deUapraBnMa 
cbe  mi  hai  fatta.  Nan  potrei  mai  dirti  la  aatlafaafaoe  cfe* 
io  ne  proTO  !  —  sono  tantl  i  sentimentl  di  piaoen  c  A 
confidenza  che  il  tuo  sacrifido  m^inspira.**— **  IC  re- 
veresce  solo  che  Don  Giovanni  non  restf  aD*  Inferao.'* 

In  enclosing  the  lady's  note  to  Mr.  Murraj,  Joty  «fa. 
Lord  B.  says,  '*  This  is  the  note  of  ackDOwledgmeot  lor 
the  promise  not  to  continue  Don  Joan.  She  sajt,  te  tke 
postscript,  that  she  is  only  sorry  that  D.  J.  does  mC  ytf« 
main  in  Hell  (or  go  there)." 
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thou^)  I  wiQ  write  a  poem  to  which '  Eng- 
lish Sards,'  &c,  shall  be  new  milk,  in  com- 
parison. Your  present  literary  world  of 
mountebanks  stands  in  need  of  such  an 
Aratar.  But  I  am  not  yet  quite  bilious 
enough :  a  season  or  two  more,  and  a  pro- 
vocation or  two,  will  wind  me  up  to  the 
point,  and  then  have  at  the  whole  set  I 

**  I  hare  no  patience  with  the  sort  of  trash 
you  send  me  out  by  way  of  books ;  except 
Scott's  novels,  and  three  or  four  other  thii^, 
I  never  saw  such  work  or  woiks.    Camp- 
bell is  lecturing — Moore  idling — Southey 
twaddling — Wordsworth  driveUin^  —  Cole- 
ridge muddlinff — Joanna  Baillie  piddlinff — 
Bowles  quibblmg,  squabbling,  and  snivelhne. 
Milman  will  do,  'if  he  don't  cant  too  much, 
nor  imitate  Southey ;  the  fellow  has  poesy 
in  him ;  but  he  is  envious,  and  unhappy,  as 
aU  the  envious  are.    Still  he  is  amon^  the 
I  best  of  the  day.    Barry  Cornwall  will  do 
I  better  by-and-by,  I  dare  say,  if  he  don't  get 
,  spoiled  by  green  tea,  and  the  praises  of  Pen- 
'  tonville  and  Paradise  Row.    The  pity  of 
I  these  men  is,  that  they  never  lived  in  kLrh 
I  lifiPf  nor  in  to&ude :  there  is  no  medium  for 
I  the  knowled^  of  the  bttn  or  the  tiiil  world. 
I   If  admitted  mto  high  life  for  a  season,  it  is 
I  merely  as  spectators — they  form  no  part  of 
the  mechanism  thereofl    iSfow  Moore  and  I, 
1  the  one  by  circumstances,  and  the  other  by 
I  birth,  happened  to  be  free  of  the  corpora- 
j  don,  and  to  have  entered  into  its  pulses  and 
I  passions,  quorum  porta  fidmut.    Both  of  us 
I  nave  learnt  by  thiajnuch  which  nothing  else 
{  could  have  taught  us, 

"  Yours. 

"P. S.  —  I  saw  one  of  your  brethren, 
another  of  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Grub 
Street,  the  other  day,  Mawman  the  Great, 
by  whom  I  sent  due  homage  to  your  im- 
perial self.  To-morrow's  post  may  perhaps 
bring  a  letter  from  you,  but  you  are  the 
most  ungrateful  and  ungracious  of  corre- 
spondents. But  there  is  some  excuse  for 
I  you,  with  your  perpetual  levee  of  politicians, 
parsons,  scribblers,  and  loungers.  Some 
day  I  will  give  you  a  poetical  catalogue  of 
them." 


Lnni  451       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  Rarenna,  September  17. 1831. 

'*  The  enclosed  lines  >,  as  you  will  directly 

perceive,  are  written  by  the  Kev.W.  L.  B  ♦  ♦, 


1  **  The  Irish  Aratar.'*  In  thii  copy  Uie  foUowtng  sen- 
tcsace  (Ukea  from  a  letter  of  Curran,  in  the  able  Life  of 
that  true  Irishman,  by  his  son)  is  prefixed  as  a  motto  to 
the  Poem,—  **  And  IrelaikU  Ulie  a  bastinadoed  elephant. 


Of  course  it  is  for  Mm  to  deny  them  if  they 
are  not. 

"  Believe  me  yours  ever  and  most  affec- 
tionately, 

•*B. 

"  P.  S.  — Can  you  forgive  this?  It  is 
only  a  reply  to  your  lines  against  my  Italians. 
Of  course  I  will  stand  by  my  lines  against  all 
men ;  but  it  is  heartbreaking  to  see  such 
things  in  a  people  as  the  reception  of  that 
unredeemed  *#**»»inan  oppressed 
country.  Tour  apotheosis  is  now  reduced 
to  a  level  with  his  welcome,  and  their  grati- 
tude to  Grattan  is  cancelled  by  their  atro- 
cious adulation  of  this,  &c  &c.  &cl* 


Lrtu  468.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Rarenna,  September  19. 1831. 

"  I  am  in  all  the  sweat,  dust,  and  blas- 
phemy of  an  universal  packing  of  all  my 
things,  furniture,  &c.  for  Pisa,  whither  I  so 
for  the  winter.  The  cause  has  been  the 
exile  of  all  my  fellow  Carbonics,  and,  amongst 
them,  of  the  whole  &mil^  of  Madame  G. ; 
who,  you  know,  was  divorced  from  her 
husband  last  week,  '  on  account  of  P.  P. 
clerk  of  this  parish,*  and  who  is  obliged  to 
join  her  father  and  relatives,  now  in  exile 
there,  to  avoid  being  shut  up  in  a  monastery, 
because  the  Pope's  decree  of  separation  re- 
Guired  her  to  reside  in  catapaterna,  or  else, 
for  decorum's  sake,  in  a  convent.  As  I 
could  not  say  with  Hamlet,  '  Get  thee  to  a 
nunnery,'  I  am  preparing  to  follow  them. 

'*  It  18  awful  work,  this  love,  and  prevents 
all  a  man's  projects  of  good  or  glory.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Greece  lately  (as  every 
thing  seems  up  here)  with  her  brother,  who 
is  a  very  fine,  orave  fellow  (I  have  seen  him 
put  to  the  proof),  and  wild  about  liberty. 
But  the  tears  of  a  woman  who  has  left  her 
husband  for  a  man,  and  the  weakness  of 
one's  own  heart,  are  paramount  to  these  pro- 
jects, and  I  can  haraly  indulge  them. 

'*  We  were  dividc^l  in  dioice  between 
Switserland  and  Tuscany,  and  I  gave  my 
vote  for  Pisa,  as  nearer  the  Mediterranean, 
which  I  love  for  the  sake  of  the  shores  which 
it  washes,  and  for  my  young  recollections  of 
1809.  Switzerland  is  a  curst  selfish,  swinish 
country  of  brutes,  placed  in  the  most  ro- 
mantic region  of  the  world.  I  never  could 
bear  the  inhabitants,  and  still  less  their  Eng- 
lish visitors ;  for  which  reason,  after  writing 

kneeling  to  reoeire  the  paltry  rider.**  ~L«M0r  ^  ClHrraM, 
Life,  Tol.  U.  p.3a6.  At  the  end  of  the  rerses  are  these 
words:.— •*( Signed)  W.L.  B  •  *,  M.A.,  and  written 
with  a  view  to  a  Bishopric.'*    • 
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for  some  information  about  houses,  upon 
hearing  that  there  was  a  colony  of  English 
all  over  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  &c,,  I  inmie- 
diatdy  gave  up  the  thought,  and  persuaded 
the  G^bas  to  do  the  same. 

"  By  the  last  post  I  sent  you  «  The  Irish 
Avatar,*  —  what  think  you?    The  last  line 

—  •  a  name  never  spoke  but  with  curses  or 
jeers' — must  run  either  '  a  name  only  ut- 
tered with  curses  or  jeers,'  or,  *  a  wretch 
never  named  but  with  curses  or  jeers.'  Be- 
cate  as  how,  *  spoke '  is  not  grammar,  except 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  say  '  a  name  spoken,*  for  mert^ 
Honed,  I  have  some  doubts,  too,  about '  re- 
pay,' —  *  and  for  murder  repay  with  a  shout 
and  a  smile.'  Should  it  not  be, '  and  for  mur- 
der repay  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile,'  or 

*  reward  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile  ? ' 

"  So,  pray  put  your  poetical  pen  through 
the  MS.  and  take  the  least  bad  or  the  emend- 
ations. Also,,  if  there  be  any  further  break- 
ing of  Priscian's  head,  wiU  you  apply  a 
plaster  ?  I  wrote  in  the  greatest  huiry  and 
fury,  and  sent  it  to  you  the  day  after ;  so, 
doubtless,  there  will  be  some  awml  construc- 
tions, and  a  rather  lawless  conscription  of 
rhythmus. 

"  With  respect  to  what  Anna  Seward 
calls  *  the  liberty  of  transcript,* — when  com- 
plaining of  Miss  Matilda  Muggleton,  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  a  choral  vicar  of 
Worcester  Cathec&al,  who  had  abused  the 
said  *  liberty  of  transcript,'  by  inserting  in  the 
Malvern  Mercury  Miss  Seward's  •  Elegy  on 
the  South  Pole,'  as  her  ovm  production,  with 
her  own  signature,  two  years  after  having 
taken  a  copy,  by  permission  of  the  authoress 

—  with  regard,  I  say,  to  the  *  liberty  of  tran- 
script,' I  by  no  means  oppose  an  occasional 
copy  to  the  benevolent  few,  provided  it  does 
not  degenerate  into  such  hcentiousness  of 
Verb  and  Noun  as  may  tend  to  *  disparage 
my  parts  of  speech '  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  transcribblers. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  dan- 
ger of  the  '  King's  Press  being  abused*  upon 
the  occasion,  if  the  publishers  of  journals 
have  any  regard  for  their  remaining  Uberty 
of  person.  It  is  as  a  pretty  piece  of  invective 
as  ever  put  publisher  in  the  way  to  *  Botany.' 
Therefore,  if  they  meddle  with  it,  it  is  at  their 
peril.  As  for  myself  I  will  answer  any  jon- 
tleman — thou^  I  by  no  means  recognise  a 

*  right  of  seardi '  into  an  unpublish^  pro- 
duction and  unavowed  poem.  The  same 
applies  to  things  publish^  tans  consent.  I 
hope  you  like,  at  least,  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  Pome  t 

"  What  are  you  doing,  and  where  are  you  ? 
in  England?  Nail  Murray  —  nail  him  to  his 


own  counter,  till  he  shells  out  the  thirteens. 
Since  I  wrote  to  you,  I  have  sent  him  an- 
other tragedy — '  Cam '  by  name  —  m»^'m^ 
three  in  MS.  now  in  his  hands,  or  in  the 
printer*s.  It  is  in  the  Manfred  metaphy- 
sical style,  and  full  of  some  Titanic  deoara- 
ation ; — ^Lucifer  being  one  of  the  dram.  perSi, 
who  takes  Cain  a  voyage  among  the  stan, 
and  afterwards  to  *  llades,'  where  he  shows 
him  the  phantoms  of  a  former  worid,  and  its 
inhabitants.  I  have  gone  upon  the  nodon 
of  Cuvier,  that  thewoiid  has  beendestroijped 
three  or  four  times,  and  was  inhabited  by 
mammoths,  behemoths,  and  what  not ;  but 
not  by  man  till  the  Mosaic  period,  as,  in- 
deed, is  proved  by  the  strata  of  bones  foond ; 
—  those  of  all  unknown  animals,  and  known, 
bdng  dug  out,  but  none  of  mankind.  I  have, 
therefore,  supposed  Cain  to  be  shown,  in 
the  rational  Preadamites,  beings  endowed 
with  a  higher  intelligence  than  man,  bat 
totally  unuke  him  in  form,  and  with  mask 
greater  strength  of  mind  and  person.  Yon 
may  siq)pose  the  smaU  talk  which  takes  place 
between  him  and  Lucifer  upon  these  matters 
is  not  quite  canonical. 

**  The  consequence  is,  that  Cain  coniei 
back  and  kills  Abel  in  a  fit  of  dissatisfiictiuu, 
partly  with  the  politics  of  Paradise,  whkh 
bad  driven  them  all  out  of  it,  and  partly  be- 
cause (as  it  is  written  in  Genesis)  AbcTs 
sacrifice  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the 
Deity.  I  trust  that  the  Rhapsody  has  ar- 
rived—  it  is  in  three  acts,  and  entitled  '  A 
Mystery,'  according  to  the  former  ChristiaB 
custom,  and  in  honour  of  what  it  probably 
will  remain  to  the  reader. 

«  Yours,  Ac- 

Lbttbr  454.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 


**  After  the  stanza  on  Orattan,  oondadiK 
with  *His  soul  o'er  the  fireedom  implorat 
and  denied,'  will  it  please  you  to  canae  wmttt 
the  following '  Addenda,'  which  I  dreamed  of 
during  to-day's  Siesta : — 

**  Erer  glorkmi  Gfattan  I  te.  Ac  te. 

I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.     QeX  me  twenty 
copies  of  the  whole  carefiiUy  and  private^ 
prmted  off,  as  yowr  lines  were  on  the  Naplei  ' 
afiair.     Send  me  mr,  and  distribute  the  rest  ^ 
according  to  your  own  pleasure. 

"  I  am  in  a  fine  vein,  '  so  full  of  pft^nmr 
and  prodigality  I'  —  So  here's  to  your  heahk 
in  a  glass  of  grog.  Pray  write,  diat  I  may 
know  by  return  of  post — address  to  me  at 
Pisa.    The  Gods  give  you  joy ! 

'*  Where  are  you  ?  in  Paris  ?  Let  oshear. 
You  will  take  care  that  there  be  noprinter^s 
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name,  nor  author^s,  as  in  the  Naples  stanza, 
at  least  for  the  present." 


LnrsE  4Bft.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RaTenna,  September  90.  ISSl. 

*•  You  need  not  send  'The  Blues,'  which 
is  a  mere  buffoonery,  never  meant  for  publi- 
cation. ^ 

"  The  papers  to  which  I  allude,  in  case  of 
survivorship,  are  collections  of  letters,  &c. 
since  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  contained  in 
the  trunks  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Hobhouse. 
This  collection  is  at  least  doubled  by  those  I 
have  now  here,  all  received  since  my  last 
ostracism.  To  these  I  should  wish  the  edi- 
tor to  have  access,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
abusing  confidences^  nor  o£  hurting  the  feeUngs 
of  correspondents  living,  nor  the  memories 
of  the  dead;  but  there  are  things  which 
would  do  neither,  that  I  have  left  unnoticed 
or  unexplained,  and  which  (like  all  such 
things)  time  only  can  ()ermit  to  be  noticed  or 
explained,  tiiough  some  are  to  my  credit. 
The  task  will,  of  course,  require  delicacy ; 
but  that  vnXi  not  be  wanting,  if  Moore  and 
Hobhouse  survive  me,*  and,  I  may  add,  your- 
self;  and  that  you  may  all  three  do  so,  is,  I 
assure  you,  my  very  sincere  wish.  I  am  not 
sure  that  long  life  is  desirable  for  one  of  m^ 
temper  and  constitutional  depression  of  spi- 
rits, which  of  coiu*se  I  suppress  in  society ; 
but  which  breaks  out  when  alone,  and  in  my 
writings,  in  spite  of  myself.  It  has  been 
deepened,  pernaps,  by  some  long-past  events 

il  do  not  allude  to  my  marriage,  &c.  —  on 
tie  contrary,  that  nised  them  b^  the  perse- 
cution giving  a  fillip  to  mv  spirits)  ;  out  I 
caQ  it  constitutional,  as  I  have  reason  to 
think  it.  You  know,  or  you  do  not  know, 
that  my  maternal  grand&ther  (a  very  clever 
man,  and  amiable,  I  am  told)  was  strongly 
suspected  of  suicide  (he  was  found  drowned 
in  tne  Avon  at  Bath),  and  that  another  very 
near  rdative  of  the  same  branch  took  poison, 
and  was  merely  saved  bv  antidotes.  For 
the  first  of  these  events  tnere  was  no  appa- 
rent cause,  as  he  was  rich,  respected,  ancl  of 
considerable  intellectual  resources,  hardly 
forty  years  of  age,  and  not  at  all  addicted  to 
any  unhinging  vice.  It  was,  however,  but  a 
strong  suspicion,  owing  to  the  manner  of  his 
death  and  his  melancholy  temper.  The  se- 
cond  had  a  cause,  but  it  does  not  become  me 
to  touch  upon  it ;  it  happened  when  I  was 
far  too  voung  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  1  never 
heard  of  it  tifi  after  the  death  of  that  relative. 


>  This  short  tatire,  which  U  wholly  unworthy  of  hit 
pm,  •ppewed  afterwards  In  the  Liberal.  [See  Works, 
p.W.3 


many  years  afterwards.  I  think,  then,  that 
I  mav  call  this  dqjection  constUutional,  1 
had  always  been  told  that  I  resembled  more 
my  mat^nal  grandfiither  than  any  of  my 
Jaiher^a  family  —  that  is,  in  the  gloomier  part 
of  his  temper,  for  he  was  what  you  call  a 
good-natured  man,  and  I  am  not. 

**  The  Journal  here  I  sent  to  Moore  the 
other  day ;  but  as  it  is  a  mere  diary,  only 
paais  of  it  would  ever  do  for  pubhcation. 
The  other  Journal,  of  the  Tour  in  1816, 1 
should  think  Augusta  might  let  you  have  a 
copy  of. 

**  I  am  much  mortified  that  Oifibrd  don't 
take  to  my  new  dramas.  To  be  sure,  they 
are  as  opposite  to  the  English  drama  as  one 
thing  can  be  to  another ;  but  I  have  a  notion 
that,  if  understood,  they  will  in  time  find 
favour  (though  not  on  the  stage)  with  the 
reader.  The  simplicitv  of  plot  is  intentional, 
and  the  avoidance  ot  rant  also,  as  also  the 
compression  of  the  roeeches  in  the  more 
severe  situations.  "Wnat  I  seek  to  show  in 
'The  Foscaris'  is  the  twppreued  passions, 
rather  than  the  rant  of  tne  present  day. 
For  that  matter — 

*<  Nay,  If  thou'lt  mouth, 
1*11  rant  as  well  as  thou  — 

would  not  be  difficult,  as  I  think  I  have 
shown  in  my  younger  productions  —  not  dra^ 
matic  ones,  to  be  sure.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
I  am  mortified  that  Giffbrd  don't  like  them ; 
but  I  see  no  remedy,  our  notions  on  that 
subject  being  so  different.  How  is  he  ?  — 
weU,  I  hope  ?  let  me  know.  I  regret  his 
demur  the  more  that  he  has  been  always  mv 
grand  patron,  and  I  know  no  praise  which 
would  compensate  ine  in  my  own  mind  for 
his  censure.  I  do  not  mind  Reviews,  as  I 
can  work  them  at  their  own  weapons. 

"Yours,  &c 

"  Address  to  me  at  Pisa,  whither  I  am  go- 
ing. The  reason  is,  that  all  my  Italian  firiends 
here  have  been  exiled,  and  are  met  there  for 
the  present,  and  I  go  to  join  them,  as  agreed 
upon,  for  the  winter." 


LnTBR  456.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  Septmber  S4.  ISSl. 

**  I  have  been  thinking  over  our  late  cor- 
respondence, and  wish  to  propose  to  you  the 
following  articles  for  our  future :  — 

"  Istlv.  That  you  shall  write  to  me  of 
yourself,  of  the  health,  weakh,  and  welfare  of 
all  friends  ;  but  of  me  (quoad  me)  littie  or  no- 
thing. 

'*  2dly.  That  you  shall  send  me  soda-pow- 
ders, tooth-powder,  tooth-brushes,  or  any 
Mm  2 
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such  and-odontal^c  or  chemical  artides,  as 
heretofore,  'ad  hbitum,*  upon  being  reim- 
bursed for  the  same. 

"ddly.  That  you  shall  not  send  me  any 
modem,  or  (as  they  are  called)  new  pubh- 
cations,  in  EngBsh  whatsoever,  save  and  ex- 
cepting any  writing,  prose  or  verse,  of  (or 
reasonably  presumed  to  be  of)  Walter  Scott, 
Crabbe,  Moore,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Gifford, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Irving  (the  American),  Ho^, 
Wilson  (Isle  of  Palms  man),  or  any  especial 
single  work  of  fiuicjr  which  is  thought  to  be 
of  considerable  ment ;  Voyages  and  Travels, 
provided  that  they  are  neSher  in  Greece, 
Spain,  Asia  Minor,  Albania,  nor  Italy,  will  be 
welcome.  Having  travelled  the  countries 
mentioned,  I  know  that  what  is  said  of  them 
can  convey  nothing  fieuther  which  I  desire 
to  know  about  them.  —  Ko  other  English 
works  whatsoever. 

**  4thly.  That  you  send  me  no  periodical 
works  whatsoever — no  Edinburgh,  Quar- 
terly, Monthly,  nor  any  review,  magazine,  or 
newspaper,  English  or  foreign,  of  any  de- 
scription. 

''5thly.  That  you  send  me  no  opinions 
whatsoever,  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
of  yourself,  or  your  friends,  or  others,  con- 
cerning any  woriL,  or  works,  of  mine,  past, 
present,  or  to  come. 

"  6thly.  That  all  negotiations  in  matters 
of  business  between  you  and  me  pass  through 
the  medium  of  the  Hon.  Dou^as  Kinnaini, 
my  friend  and  trustee,  or  Blr.  Hobhouse,  as 
^  alter  ego,'  and  tantamount  to  myself  during 
my  absence — or  presence. 

"  Some  of  these  propositions  may  at  first 
seem  strange,  but  they  are  fbiind^.  The 
quantity  of  trash  I  have  received  as  books  is 
incalculable,  and  neither  amused  nor  in- 
structed. Reviews  and  magazines  are  at  the 
best  but  ephemeral  and  superficial  reading : 
who  thinks  of  the  grand  article  of  last  year  m 
any  given  Review  t  In  the  next  place,  if  they 
regard  myself,  they  tend  to  increase  egotism. 
If  favourable,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  praise 
elates,  and  if  unfavourable,  that  the  abuse  ir- 
ritates. The  latter  may  conduct  me  to  inflict 
a  species  of  satire  wmch  would  neither  do 
good  to  you  nor  to  your  friends  :  they  may 
smile  now,  and  so  may  you ;  but  if  I  took  you 
all  in  hand,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cut 
you  up  like  gourds.  I  did  as  much  by  as 
powmul  people  at  nineteen  years  old,  and  I 
know  little  as  yet,  in  three-and-thirty,  which 
should  prevent  me  from  making  all  your  ribs 
gridirons  for  your  hearts,  if  such  were  my 
proj^ensity :  but  it  is  not ;  therefore  let  me 
near  none  of  your  provocations.  If  any 
thing  occurs  so  very  gross  as  to  require  my 
notice,  I  shall  hear  of  it  fit>m  my  legal  firiends. 


e- 


Vot  the  rest,  I  merdy  request  to  be  left  b 
ignorance. 

"  The  same  applies  to  opinions,  good^  bod^ 
or  indifferent^  of  persons  in  conversation  or 
correspondence.  These  do  not  isUemqd, 
but  they  soil  the  current  of  my  sttndL  I  am 
sensitive  enough,  but  mo^  till  I  am  tromUed; 
and  here  I  am  beyond  the  touch  of  the  short 
arms  of  literary  England,  except  the  few 
feelers  of  the  polypus  that  crawl  over  the 
channels  in  the  way  of  extract. 

"  All  these  precautions  m  England  would 
be  useless;  the  libeller  or  the  flatterer  would 
there  reach  me  in  spite  of  all ;  but  in  Ittlt 
we  know  little  of  literary  England,  and  think 
less,  excq)t  what  reaches  us  through  some 
garbled  and  brief  extract  in  some  miserable 
gazette.  For  ttoo  years  (excq)tiiig  two  or 
three  articles  cut  out  and  sent  to  you  by  the 
post)  I  never  read  a  newspsper  which  was 
not  forced  upon  me  by  some  accident,  and 
know,  upon  the  whole,  as  little  of  Ri^gfand 
as  you  do  of  Italy,  and  God  knows  that  is 
little  enough,  with  all  your  travels,  &c.  Ac 
&c.  The  English  travellers  know  Itakf  as 
you  know  Guernsey :  how  much  is  that  f 

**J£  any  thing  occurs  so  violently  gtom 
or  personal  as  requires  notice,  fifr.  Doo^s 
Kinnaird  will  let  me  knows  but  of  jpnoae  I 
desire  to  hear  nothing. 

"You  will  say,  'to  whattoids  all  this?' 
I  will  answer  that  ; — tokeepmywSokdfijK 
and  unbiassed  by  all  paltry  and  personal  irri- 
tabilities of  praise  or  censure — to  let  iny 
ffenius  take  its  natural  direction,  while  my 
feelings  are  like  the  dead,  who  know  nodb» 
and  feel  nothing  of  all  or  aught  that  is  sai3 
or  done  in  their  regard. 

**  If  you  can  observe  these  conditions,  yoo 
willspare  yourself  and  others  some  pain :  kt 
me  not  be  worked  upon  to  rise  up  ;  for  if  1 
do,  it  will  not  be  for  a  little.  If  you  cmamoi 
observe  these  conditions,  we  shall  cease  to 
be  correspondents, — but  not,^i»id^  Ibr  I 
shaU  always  be  yours  ever  and  truly, 

'*P.  S. — I  have  taken  these  resolotiois 
not  fit>m  any  irritation  against  yoa  orypMri, 
but  simpljr  upon  reflection  that  all  nmdm^ 
either  praise  or  censure,  of  myself  has  done 
me  harm.  When  I  was  in  Switzeriand  and 
Greece,  I  was  out  of  the  way  of  heariiv 
either,  and  how  I  wrote  there!  —  In  Italyl 
am  out  of  the  way  of  it  too ;  but  ktterH, 
partly  through  my  fiuilt,  and  partly  throng 
your  kindness  in  wishing  to  send  me  the  ira- 
est  and  most  periodical  puUicittioiis,  I  hsve 
had  a  crowd  of  Reviews,  Sec.  tfanist  upon 
me,  which  have  bored  me  with  dieir  jar^oai, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  taken  c^my  at- 
tention from  greater  objects.    You  hste  also 
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sent  me  a  parcel  of  trash  of  poetry,  for  no 
reason  that  I  can  conceive,  unless  to  provoke 
me  to  write  a  new '  En^ish  Bards.'  Now 
iJtis  I  wish  to  avoid ;  for  if  ever  I  ^,  it  will 
be  a  strong  production ;  and  I  desire  peace, 
as  lon^  as  the  fools  will  keep  their  nonsense 
outofmy  way.**! 


Lcnn  467.      TO  MB.  MOORE. 


37. 1821. 

**  It  was  not  Murray's  fault.  I  did  not 
send  the  MS.  overture,  but  I  send  it  now^, 
and  it  may  be  restored  ;  —  or,  at  any  rate, 
you  may  keep  the  original,  and  give  any 
cofnes  you  please.  I  send  it,  as  written,  and 
as  I  read  it  to  you— I  have  no  other  copy. 

**  By  last  week's  two  posts,  in  two  packets,  I 
sent  to  vour  address,  at  Paris,  a  lon^h  poem 
upon  the  late  Irishism  ofyour  countrymen 
in  their  reception  of  the  ^ing.  Pray,  have 
you  receivecl  it  ?  It  is  in  '  the  high  Roman 
mshion,'  and  full  of  ferocious  phantasy.  As 
vou  could  not  well  take  up  the  matter  with 
Faddy  (being  of  the  same  nest),  I  have ;  — 
but  I  hope  still  that  I  have  done  justice  to 
bis  great  men  and  his  good  heart.  As  for 
Castlereqgh  you  will  find  it  laid  on  with  a 
trowd.  I  delight  in  your  '  fact  historical ' — 
Iff  ita&ct?  '*  Yours,  &c, 

^  P.  S. — You  have  not  answered  me  about 
Schl^gel  —  why  not  ?  Address  to  me  at 
Pisa,  whither  I  am  going,  to  join  the  exiles 
— a  pretty  numerous  body  at  present.  Let 
me  hear  how  you  are,  and  wnat  you  mean 
to  do.  Is  th&e  no  chance  ofyour  recrossing 
the  Alps  ?  If  the  G.  Rex  marries  again,  let 
him  not  want  an  Epithalamium  —  suppose  a 
jomt  concern  of  you  and  me,  like  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  1" 


Limm  458.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••September  98. 1821. 

"  I  add  another  cover  to  request  you  to 

ask  Moore  to  obtain  (if  possible)  my  letters 

to  the  late  Lady  Melbourne  fix>m  Lady  Cow- 

per.    They  are  very  numerous,  and  ought  to 

1  It  wmildbe  dUBcolt  todetcrlbe  more  itrongly  or  more 
coortodoflfy  than  Lord  Bynm  has  done  in  this  letter  the 
sort  of  petty,  tmt  thwarting  obstructions  and  distractions, 
which  are  at  present  thrown  acrou  the  path  of  men  of 
real  talent  by  that  swarm  of  minor  critics  and  pretenders, 
with  whom  the  want  of  a  vent  in  other  professions  has 
crowded  all  the  walks  of  Uteratore.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
writers  of  the  day  that  snflbr  fhmi  this  moltifBrlous  rush 
into  the  mart ;— the  readers  also,  firom  baring  (as  Lord 
Byron  expresses  It  In  another  letter)  *•  the  superficies  of 
too  many  things  presented  tothem  at  once,'*  come  to  lose 
by  degrees  their  powers  of  discrimination ;  and,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  palate  beoomea  confUsed  in  trying 


have  been  restored  long  ago,  as  I  was  ready 
to  give  back  Lad;^  Mel^urne's  in  exchange. 
These  latter  are  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's  custody 
with  my  other  papers,  and  shall  be  punctually 
restored  if  required.  I  did  not  choose  before 
to  apply  to  Lady  Cowper,  as  her  mother's 
death  naturally  kept  me  from  intruding  upon 
her  feelings  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Some  years  have  now  elqised,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  I  should  have  my  own  epbtles. 
They  are  essential  as  confirming  that  part  of 
the  *  Memoranda'  which  refers  to  the  two 
periods  (1812  and  1814)  when  my  marriage 
with  her  niece  was  in  contemplation,  and 
will  tend  to  show  what  my  reu  views  and 
feelines  were  upon  that  subject 

"You  need  not  be  alarmed;  the*  fourteen 
years '9  will  hardly  elapse  without  some  mor- 
tality amongst  us  ;  it  is  a  long  lease  of  life  to 
speculate  upon.  So  your  calculation  will 
not  be  in  so  much  peril,  as  the  *  argosie'  will 
sink  before  that  time,  and  *the  pound  of 
flesh '  be  withered  previously  to  your  being  so 
long  out  of  a  return. 

"  I  also  wish  to  give  you  a  hint  or  two  (as 
you  have  really  behaved  very  handsomely  to 
Moore  in  the  busmess,  and  are  a  fine  fellow 
in  your  line)  for  your  advantage.  Ifhy  your 
own  management  you  can  extract  any  of 
my  epistles  Grom  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  they 
might  be  of  use  in  your  collection  (sink- 
ing of  course  the  names  and  all  such  drcum^ 
«toncip«  as  might  hurt  fitTM^  feelmgs,  or  those 
of  survivors) ;  they  treat  of  more  topics  than 
love  occasionally. 

•*  I  will  tell  you  who  may  happen  to  have 
some  letters  of  mine  in  their  possession : 
Lord  Powerscourt,  some  to  his  late  brother ; 
Mr.  Long  of — (I  forget  his  place) — but 
the  father  of  Edward  Long  of  the  Guards, 
who  was  drowned  in  going  to  Lubon  early  in 
1809 ;  Miss  Elizabeth  P%ot,  of  SouthweU, 
Notts  (she  may  be  Mistress  by  this  time,  for 
she  had  a  year  or  two  more  than  I)  :  they 
were  not  love-letters,  so  that  you  might  have 
them  without  scruple.  There  are,  or  might 
be,  some  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  C.  Tattersall,  in 
the  hands  of  his  brother  (half-brother)  Mr. 
Wheatley,  who  resides  near  Canterbury,  I 


▼arious  wines,  so  the  pnblic  taste  declines  in  proportion 
as  the  impressions  to  which  it  is  exposed  multiply. 

«  The  lines  "  Oh  Wellington,"  which  I  had  missed  in 
their  original  place  at  the  opening  of  the  thbd  canto,  and 
took  for  granted  that  they  had  been  suppressed  by  his 
publisher. 

»  He  here  adrerts  to  a  passing  remark,  in  one  of  Mr. 
Hurray's  letters,  that,  as  his  Lordship's  **  Memoranda  " 
were  not  to  be  published  in  his  liiiBtime,  the  sum  now 
paid  for  the  work,  ilOO*..  would  most  probably,  upon  a 
reasonable  calculation  of  survivorship,  amount  ultimately 
tonolessthanSOOV. 
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think.  There  are  some  of  Charles  €k>rdon, 
now  of  Duiwich  ;  and  some  fiew  to  Mrs. 
Ohaworth  ;  but  these  latter  are  probably  de- 
stroyed or  inaccessible.  *  * 

**  I  mention  these  people  and  pardculars 
merely  as  chances.  Most  of  them  have  pro- 
bably destroyed  the  letters,  which  in  fiu:t  are 
of  little  import,  many  of  them  written  when 
▼ery  young,  and  several  at  school  and  col- 
lege. 

*'  Peel  (the  second  brother  of  the  Secretary) 
was  a  correspondent  of  mine,  and  also  Porter, 
the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Clever ;  Lord 
Clare  a  very  voluminous  one ;  William  Har- 
ness (a  friend  of  Milman's)  another  ;  Charles 
Drummond  (son  of  the  banker^  ;  William 
Bankes  (the  vov^r) ;  your  friend  R.  C. 
Dallas,  Esq.  ;  Hodgson  ;  Henry  Drury  ; 
Hobhouse  you  were  already  aware  of 

'*  I  have  gone  through  this  long  list  >  of 

**  *  The  cold,  the  fUthless,  and  the  dead,* 

because  I  know  that,  like  *  the  curious  in 
iish-sauc^'  you  are  a  researcher  of  such 


ides  these,  there  are  other  occasional 
ones  to  literary  men  and  so  forth,  compli- 
mentary, &c  &C.  &c,  not  worth  much  more 
than  the  rest.  There  are  some  hundreds, 
too,  of  Italian  notes  of  mine,  scribbled  with  a 
noble  contempt  of  the  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary, in  very  English  Etruscan ;  for  I 
speak  Italian  very  fluently,  but  write  it  care- 
lessly and  incorrectly  to  a  degree." 

Lbttbi  4fi9.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  September  99. 1831. 
'*  I  send  you  two  rough  things,  prose  and 
verse,  not  much  in  themselves,  but  which 
will  show,  one  of  them,  the  state  of  the  coun- 
trv,  and  the  other,  of  your  friend's  mind, 
wnen  they  were  written.  Neither  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  person  concerned,  but  you 
will  see,  by  the  style  of  them,  that  they  were 
nncere,  as  I  am  in  signing  myself 

"  Yours  ever  and  truly, 

"B." 

Of  the  two  enclosures,  mentioned  in  the 


1  To  all  the  pengni  upon  this  Uit  vho  were  aooesslble, 
application  baa,  of  course,  been  mader-with  vbat  success 
it  is  In  the  reader's  power  to  Judge  fk-om  the  commu- 
nications that  hare  been  laid  before  him.  Among  the 
companions  of  the  poet's  boyhood  there  are  (as  I  hare 
alreadj  had  oocasioo  to  menti(m  and  regret)  but  few  traces 
of  his  yoothfiil  correepondence  to  be  found ;  and  of  all 
those  who  knew  him  at  that  period,  his  Ciir  Southwell 
correspondent  akme  seems  to  hare  been  sufficiently  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  second-sight  to  anticipate  the  By- 
nm  of  a  ftiture  day,  and  foresee  the  compound  interest 
that  Time  and  Fame  would  accumulate  on  erery  precious 


o- 


foregoing  note,  one  was  a  letter  intended  to 
be  sent  to  Lady  Byron  relative  tohis  monqr 
invested  in  the  fiiOKis,  of  which  the  foUowing 
are  extracts:  — 

**  RaTenna,  Mana  Ino.  18». 

'*  I  have  received  vour  message,  diroogli 
my  sister's  letter,  about  En^i^  secoritj, 
&c.  &c.  It  is  considerate,  (and  true,  eren,) 
that  such  is  to  be  found — but  not  thst  I 
shall  find  it.  Mr.  *  *,  for  his  own  views  and 
purposes,  will  thwart  all  such  attempts  till 
ne  nas  accomplished  his  own,  viz.  to  uakt 
me  lend  my  fortune  to  some  client  of  bk 
choosinff. 

**  At  mis  distance  —  aft^  this  absence,  sod 
with  my  utter  ignorance  of  afiairs  and  bas- 
ness  —  with  my  temper  and  impatience,  I 
have  neither  the  means  nor  the  mind  to  re- 
sist. Thinking  of  the  funds  as  I  do,  and 
wishing  to  secure  a  reversion  to  mj  aster 
and  her  children,  I  should  jump  at  most  a* 
pedients. 

"  What  I  told  you  is  come  to  nass— die 
Neapolitan  war  is  declared.  Your  fiuKis 
will  fall,  and  I  shall  be  in  conseouence  nuDed. 
That's  nothing — but  my  blood  relatioDSvil 
be  so.  You  and  your  child  are  profided 
for.  Live  and  prosper — I  wish  so  much  to 
both.  Live  and  prosper — you  have  die 
means.  I  think  but  of  mj  real  kin  and  kin- 
dred, who  may  be  the  victmis  of  thiBaoconed 
bubble. 

"  You  neither  know  nor  dream  of  the  cos- 
semiences  of  this  war.  It  is  a  war  of  wt» 
with  monardis,  and  will  spread  like  a  spiik 
on  the  dry,  rank  grass  of  the  vegetable  d^ 
sert.  What  it  is  with  you  and  your  Eog^ 
you  do  not  know,  for  ye  sleep.  What  it  is 
with  us  here,  I  know,  for  it  is  before^  and 
around,  and  within  us. 

*'  Judge  of  my  detestation  of  England  apd 
of  all  that  it  inherits,  when  I  av(Md  retaita^ 
to  your  country  at  a  time  when  not  onljr  aj 
pecuniary  interests,  but,  it  may  be,  even  nj 
personal  security,  require  it,  I  can  savoo 
more,  for  all  letters  are  opened.  A  nort 
time  will  decide  upon  what  is  to  be  dooe 
here,  and  then  you  will  learn  it  without  besig 
more  troubled  with  me  or  my  correspoodeocfr 

scrap  of  the  young  bard  wliid  she  hoardsd.  te  lh* 
whole,  howcTer,  itisnotunsatisibctotytobesMsto** 
that,  with  the  exception  ofaTcrysmaU  BBteoritriOfitfiB* 
of  whom  is  possessed  of  any  papers  of  auidi  iaportHes, 
every  distinguished  associate  and  Intinate  of  tht  mU* 
poet,  f^om  the  very  outset  to  the  doee  of  Uf 
nary  career,  baTeoomefbrwardoordiallyto 
whatever  memorials  they  possessed  of  htm,  — 
I  am  wUUng  to  ilatter  mysoU;  that  they  coa 
treasures  to  one,  who.  if  not  able  to  do  ftiU  >HCice  to  A* 
memory  of  their  common  frtead,  would,  at  Iss^  ^ 
willingly  suflor  it  to  be  dishonoured  bi  his  b«dk 
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Whaterer  happens,  an  indmdual  b  Htde,  so 
the  cause  is  forwarded. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  on  the 
score  of  affiurs,  or  on  any  other  sutyect." 

The  second  enclosure  in  the  note  con- 
sisted of  some  yerbes,  written  by  him,  De- 
cember 10th,  1820,  on  seeing  the  foUowing 
para^lt^h  in  a  newspaper :  —  **  Lady  Byron 
is  this  year  the  lady  patroness  at  the  annual 
Charity  Ball  given  at  the  Town  Hall  at 
Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  and  Sir  G.  Crewe, 
Bart.,  the  principal  steward.**  These  verses 
are  fiill  ot  strong  and  indi^;nant  feeling,  — 
every  stanza  concluding  pomtedly  with  the 
words  "Charity  Ball," — and  the  thought 
that  predominates  through  the  whole  may 
be  collected  firom  a  few  of  the  opening 
lines:  — 

**  What  matter  the  pangt  of  a  hoflband  and  &ther. 
If  hif  sorrowt  in  exile  be  great  or  be  small, 
8o  the  Phariaee*t  glories  around  her  she  gather. 
And  the  Saint  patronises  her  *  Charity  Ball.* 

**  What  matters  ~  a  heart,  which  though  faulty  was 
feeling. 
Be  driren  to  excesses  which  once  could  appal— 
That  the  Sinner  should  suffer  is  only  felr  dealing. 
As  the  Saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for  «the  Ball.' " 
ftcte. 


Lsnn480.       TO  MR.  MOORS. 

**  September-. no ~ October  1. 1831. 

•*!  have  written  to  you  lately,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  at  great  length,  to  Paris 
and  London.  I  presume  that  Mrs.  Moore, 
or  whoever  is  your  Paris  deputy,  will  for- 
ward my  packets  to  you  in  London. 

**  I  am  setting  off  for  Pisa,  if  a  slight  in- 
cipient intermittent  fever  do  not  prevent  me. 
I  fear  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  give  Murray 
much  chance  of  realising  his  thirteens  again. 
I  hardly  should  r^et  it,  I  think,  provided 
you  raised  your  price  upon  him — as  what 
Lady  Holdemess  (my  sistei^s  grandmother, 
a  Dutchwoman)  used  to  call  Augusta,  her 
Retidee  Legatoo — so  as  to  provide  for  us 
all :  my  bones  with  a  splendid  and  larmov- 
ante  edition,  and  you  with  double  what  'itj 
extractable  during  my  lifetime. 

**  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  (bating 
some  out  of  the  way  accident)  you  will  sur- 
irive  me.  The  difference  of  eight  years,  or 
whatever  it  is,  between  our  ages,  is  nothing. 
I  do  not  fed  (nor  am,  indeed,  anxious  to 
feel)  the  principle  of  life  in  me  tend  to  lon^ 
gevity.  My  fetner  and  mother  (tied,  the  one 
at  thuty-five  or  six,  and  the  other  at  forty- 
five  ;  and  Dr.  Rush,  or  somebody  else,  says 
that  nobody  Uves  long,  without  naving  one 
parent,  at  least,  an  old  stager. 


**  I  should,  to  be  sure,  like  to  see  out  my 
eternal  mother-in-law,  not  so  much  for  her 
heritage,  but  fix>m  my  natural  antipathy.  But 
the  indulgence  of  this  natural  desire  is  too 
much  to  expect  from  the  Providence  who 
presides  over  old  women.  I  bore  you  with 
all  this  about  lives,  because  it  has  been  put 
in  my  way  by  a  cedculation  of  insurances 
which  Murray  has  sent  me.  I  realfy  think 
you  should  have  more,  if  I  evaporate  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

**  1  wonder  if  my  *  Cain*  has  cot  safe  to 
England.  I  have  written  since  {9>out  sixty 
stanzas  of  a  poem,  in  octave  stanzas,  (in  the 
Puld  style,  which  the  fools  in  England  think 
was  invented  by  Whistlecraft  —  it  is  as  old 
as  the  hills  in  Italy.)  called  *  The  Vision  of 
Judgment,  by  Quevedo  Redivivus,*  with  this 
motto — 

**  *  A  Daniel  come  to  Judgment^  yea,  a  Daniel : 
I  thank  thee.  Jew.  for  teaching  me  that  word.' 

'*  In  this  it  is  my  intent  to  put  the  said 
George's  Apotheosis  in  a  Whig  point  of 
view,  not  forgetting  the  Poet  Laureate  for 
his  prefece  and  his  other  demerits. 

'*  I  am  just  got  to  the  pass  where  Saint 
Peter,  hearing  that  the  royal  defunct  had 
opposed  Catholic  Emandpation,  rises  up, 
and,  interrupting  Satan's  oration,  dedares  he 
will  chanjge  places  with  Cerberus  sooner  than 
let  him  into  heaven,  while  he  has  the  keys 
thereof. 

"  I  must  go  and  ride,  though  rather  fe- 
verish and  diilly.  It  is  the  acue  season ; 
but  the  agues  do  me  rather  good  than  harm. 
The  fed  after  the^  is  as  if  one  had  got  rid 
of  one's  body  for  good  and  all. 

"The  gods  go  with  youl — Address  to 
Pisa.  Ever  yours. 

"  P.  S.  —  Since  I  came  back,  I  fed  better, 
though  I  stayed  out  too  late  for  this  malaria 
season,  under  the  thin  crescent  of  a  very 
young  moon,  and  got  off  my  horse  to  walk 
ID  an  avenue  with  a  Signora  for  an  hour.  I 
thou^t  of  you  and 

*  When  at  ere  thoa  rorest 
By  the  star  thoa  lorest.' 

But  it  was  not  in  a  romantic  mood,  as  I 
should  have  been  once ;  and  yet  it  was  a  new 
woman,  (that  is,  new  to  me,)  and,  of  course, 
expected  to  be  made  love  to.  But  I  merdy 
made  a  few  common-place  speeches.  I  feel, 
as  your  poor  friend  Curran  said,  before  his 
death, '  a  mountain  of  lead  upon  my  heart,'  > 
which  I  bdieve  to  be  constitutiond,  and 
that  nothing  will  remove  it  but  the  same 
remedy." 

1  [See  his  Life,  written  by  hit  son.  Curran  died  1^ 
October  1817.] 
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LBTm  461.       TO  MR.  HOORB. 

•*  October  6. 18S1. 

"  By  this  post  I  have  sent  my  nightmare 
to  balance  tne  incubus  of  Southe/s  impu^ 
dent  anticipation  of  the  Apotheosis  of  G^rge 
the  Third.  >  I  should  hke  you  to  take  a 
look  over  it,  as  I  think  there  are  two  or 
three  things  in  it  which  might  please  '  our 
puir  hill  folk.* 

'*  By  the  last  two  or  three  posts  I  have 
written  to  you  at  length.  My  ague  bows  to 
me  every  two  or  three  days,  but  we  are  not 
as  yet  upon  intimate  speaking  terms.  I  have 
an  intermittent  ^erally  every  two  years, 
when  the  climate  is  favomrable  (as  it  is  here), 
but  it  does  me  no  harm.  What  I  find  worse, 
and  cannot  get  rid  of,  is  the  growing  depres- 
sion of  my  spirits,  without  sufficient  cause. 
I  ride— I  am  not  intemperate  in  eating  or 
drinking — and  my  general  health  is  as  usual, 
except  a  slidit  ague,  which  rather  does  good 
than  not.  It  must  be  constitutional ;  for  I 
know  nothing  more  than  usual  to  depress  me 
to  that  degree. 

'*  How  do  you  manage?  I  think  you  told 
me,  at  Venice,  that  your  spirits  did  not  keep 
up  without  a  little  claret.  I  can  drink,  and 
bear  a  good  deal  of  wine  (as  you  may  recoU 
lect  in  England)  ;  but  it  don't  exhilarate — 
it  makes  me  savage  and  suspicious,  and  even 
quarrelsome.  Laudanum  has  a  similar  ef- 
fect ;  but  I  can  take  much  of  U  without  any 
effect  at  all.  The  thing  that  gives  me  the 
highest  spirits  (it  seems  absurd,  but  true)  is 
a  dose  of  sails  —  I  mean  in  the  afternoon, 
after  their  effect.  >  But  one  can't  take  them 
like  champagne. 

**  Excuse  this  old  woman's  letter  ;  but  m^ 
lemanchoUf  don't  depend  upon  health,  for  it 
is  just  the  same,  well  or  ill,  or  here  or  there. 
••  Yours,  Ac" 


Lrtbb  468.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Rarenna,  October  9. 1821. 

"You  will  please  to  present  or  convey 
the  endosed  poem  to  Bfr.  Moore.  I  sent 
him  another  copy  to  Paris,  but  he  has  pro- 
bably left  that  aty. 

"  Don't  foreet  to  send  me  my  first  act  of 
'  Werner'  (if  Hobhouse  can  find  it  amongst 
my  papers) — send  it  by  the  post  (to  Pisa) ; 
and  also  cut  out  Harriet  Lee's  German's 


1  [Mr.  Southey*t  Viiion  of  Jadgment  appeared  In  the 
year  1621.    See  Worlu,  p.  512.] 

s  It  was,  no  doubt,  from  a  timUar  experience  of  iti  ef- 
fbcts  that  Dryden  alwajri  took  physic  when  about  to  write 
anything  of  importance.  Hie  caricature,  Bayet,  Ic  accor- 
dingly made  to  ny,  **  When  I  hare  a  grand  design,  lerer 
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Tale,'  fix>m  the  *  Ganterinuy  Tales,' sod  Bend 
it  in  a  letter  also.  I  began  tiiat  tragedyia 
1815. 

"  By  the  way,  you  have  a  good  deal  of  nrp 
prose  tracts  in  MS.  ?  Let  me  have  proon 
of  them  ail  again  —  I  mean  the  coDtrorernl 
ones,  indudi]^  the  last  two  or  three  yean  of 
time.  Another  question  I  —  The  Episde  of 
St.  Pftul,  which  I  translated  fixun  the  Anie- 
nian,  for  what  reason  have  you  kept  it  bad, 
though  you  published  that  stuff  wnich  gsie 
rise  to  me 'Vampire?*  Is  it  becanse  jon 
are  afiuid  to  print  any  thing  in  oppositioa  to 
die  cant  of  die  Quarterly  alwut  Manifhfim? 
Let  me  have  a  proof  of'^that  Bpisde  directly. 
I  am  a  better  Christian  than  those  panou 
of  yours,  though  not  paid  for  being  so. 

**  Send  —  Faber's  Treatise  on  Oie  Cabin. 

**  Sainte  Croix*s  Mysteres  du  Pagamsae 
(scarce,  perhaps,  but  to  be  found,  as  Mitford 
refers  to  his  work  frequently). 

**  A  conmion  Bible,  of  a  good  1^^  print 
(bound  in  russia).  I  have  one ;  bat  as  it 
was  the  last  gift  of  my  sister  (whom  I M 
probably  never  see  again),  I  can  odj  use  it 
carefully,  and  less  frequency,  because  I  fte 
to  keep  it  in  good  order.  Don't  fbr^geC  tbii, 
for  I  am  a  great  reader  and  adonrer  of  tboie 
books,  and  had  read  them  tfarougb  sad 
throuj^  before  I  was  eight  years  old,— 
that  is  to  say,  the  Old  Testament,  for  tbe 
New  struck  me  as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  t 

{>leasure.  I  speak  as  a  boy,  from  the  recol- 
ected  impression  of  that  period  at  Aberdeen 
in  1796. 

**  Any  novels  of  Scott,  or  poetiy  of  the 
same.  Ditto  of  Crabbe,  Bloore,  and  tbe 
Elect ;  but  none  of  your  curst  cooaoo- 
place  trash, — unless  something  starts  up  of 
actual  merit,  which  may  very  ml  be^  for  lii 
time  it  shoidd." 


Lnrn  468.       TO  MB.  MURRAT. 

-  October  SOilSI- 

*•  ^the  errors  orv  in  the  JfiS., irrite  ■« 
down  an  ass :  they  are  no^  and  lam cootoA 
to  undergo  any  p<uialty  if  they  be.  Besaks, 
the  omitted  stanza  (last  but  one  or  two),  sot 
afierwardSf  was  that  in  the  MS.  too  ? 

"  As  to  •  honour,'  I  will  trust  no  vmh 
honour  in  afiairs  of  barter.  I  will  tell  j» 
why :  a  state  of  bargain  is  Hobbcs*8  *^ 
of  nature — a  state  of  war.*    Itissowitl 


take  phytic  and  let  blood ;  for.  when  yoa  vwM  Ik* 
pare  twlftneM  of  tbouglit  and  flerr  ttflits  of  tecy,  V» 
musthaTeacareof  the  penshre  part;— In  abort,**  Ae^  ^ 
On  this  subject  of  the  eflbouof  nedSdnenpoatbeaW 
and  tpiriu,  some  curious  fl^ts  and  Dlustrartons  hsrebsA 
with  hU  usual  research,  coUected  by  Mr.  D'lsmli-  ^ 
his  amusing ''Coriodtiet  of  Uterature.**  ^ 
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an  nieii.  If  I  come  to  a  fiiend,  and  9aj, 
'  Friend,  lend  me  five  hmidred  pounds,'  — 
he  either  does  it,  or  says  that  ne  can't  or 
won't;  but  if  I  come  to  Ditto,  and  say, 
'  Ditto,  I  have  an  excellent  house,  or  horse, 
or  carriage,  or  MSS.,  or  books,  or  pictures, 
or,  &C.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &C.  honestly  worth  a 
thousand  pounds,  you  shall  have  them  for 
five  hundred,'  wlui  does  Ditto  say  ?  why, 
he  looks  at  them,  he  hums,  he  lu^s,  —  he  hum^ 
bua,  if  he  can,  to  get  a  bargain  as  cheaply 
as  be  can,  because  t^  if  a  bargain.  This  is  in 
the  blood  and  bone  of  muikind ;  and  the 
same  man  who  would  lend  another  a  thou- 
sand pounds  without  interest,  would  not  buy 
a  horse  of  him  for  half  its  value  if  he  could 
help  it.  It  is  so :  there's  no  denying  it ;  and 
therefore  I  will  have  as  much  as  I  can,  and 
you  will  give  as  little ;  and  there's  an 
end.  All  men  are  intrinsical  rascals,  and  I 
am  only  sorry  that,  not  being  a  dog,  I  can't 
bite  them. 

••  I  am  filling  another  book  for  you  with 
little  anecdotes,  to  my  own  knowledge,  or 
well  authenticated,  of  Sheridan,  Curran,  &c. 
and  such  other  public  men  as  I  recollect  to 
have  been  acquamted  with,  for  I  knew  most 
of  them  more  or  less.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  prevent  your  losing  by  my  obsequies. 
-  Yours,  &c. 

"Byron." 


Lrtu  461       TO  MB.  BOGBRS. ' 

«*  BaTeima,  October  SI.  1821. 

"  I  shall  be  (the  gods  willing)  in  Bologna 
on  Saturday  next.  This  is  a  curious  answer 
to  your  letter ;  but  I  have  taken  a  house  m 
Pi«i  for  the  winter,  to  which  all  my  chattels, 
fiimiture,  horses,  carriages,  and  live  stock 
are  already  removed,  and  I  am  preparing  to 
follow. 

"The  cause  of  this  removal  is,  shortlv, 
the  exile  or  proscription  of  aD  my  fnendls' 
relations  and  connections  here  into  Tuscany, 
on  account  of  our  late  polidcs  ;  and  where 
they  go,  I  accompany  them.  I  merely  re- 
mamed  till  now  to  settle  some  arrangements 
about  my  daughter,  and  to  give  time  for  my 
fomiture,  &c.  to  precede  me.  I  have  not 
here  a  seat  or  a  bed  hardly,  excq)t  some  jury 
chairs,  and  tables,  and  a  mattress  for  the 
wedc  to  come. 

**  If  you  will  go  on  with  me  to  Pisa,  I  can 
lodge  you  for  as  long  as  you  like ;  (they 
write  that  the  house,  the  Palazzo  Lfmfranchi, 
is  spacious :  it  is  on  the  Amo  ;)  and  I  have 
four  carriages,  and  as  many  saddle-horses 
(such  as  they  are  in  these  parts),  with  all 
other  convemences,  at  your  conunand,  as 
also  thdr  owner.    If  you  could  do  this,  we 


may,  at  least,  cross  the  Apennines  together ; 
or  if  you  are  going  by  another  road,  we  shall 
meet  at  Bolo^oa,  I  hope.  I  addr^  this  to 
the  post-office  (as  you  desire),  and  you  will 
probably  find  me  at  the  Albergo  di  San 
marco.  If  you  arrive  first,  wait  till  I  come 
up,  which  will  be  (barring  accidents)  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  at  fieuthest. 

•*  I  presume  you  are  alone  in  your  voy- 
ages. Moq^  is  in  London  incog,  according 
to  my  latest  advices  fix)m  those  cumes. 

'^  It  is  better  than  a  lustre  (five  years  and 
six  months  and  some  days,  more  or  less) 
since  we  met ;  and,  like  the  man  fix>m  TacU 
caster  in  the  farce  ('  Love  laughs  at  Lock* 
smiths '),  whose  acquaintances,  including  the 
cat  and  the  terrier,  who  '  caught  a  halfpenny 
in  his  mouth,'  were  all '  gone  dead,'  but  too 
many  of  our  acquaintances  have  taken  the 
same  path.  Lacly  Melbourne,  Grattan,  She- 
ridan, Curran,  &c  &c.,  almost  every  body  of 
much  name  of  the  old  school.  But  *  so  am 
not  I,  said  the  foolish  fiit  scullion,'  therefore 
let  us  make  the  most  of  our  remainder. 

'*  Let  me  find  two  lines  firom  you  at '  the 
hostel  or  inn.'' 

"  Yours  ever,  &c 

"B." 

Lnm  466.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

«*  BaTaimt,  Oct  98. 18S1. 

"  "Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle 
clock,*  and  in  three  hours  more  1  have  to  set 
out  on  my  way  to  Pisa — sitting  up  all  night 
to  be  sure  of  rising.  I  have  just  made  them 
take  off  my  bed-clothes  —  blankets  inclusive 
— in  case  of  temptation  firom  the  apparel  of 
sheets  to  my  ^ehds. 

**  Samuel  Rogers  is  —  or  is  to  be — at 
Bologna,  as  he  writes  fit)m  Venice. 

"  I  thought  our  Magnifico  would  'pound 
you,*  if  possible.  He  is  trying  to  'pound' 
me,  too  ;  but  111  specie  the  rogue — or  at 
least,  111  have  the  odd  shillings  out  of  him 
in  keen  iambics. 

"Your  approbation  of 'Sardanapalus*  is 
agreeable,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Hob- 
house  is  pleased  to  think  as  you  do  of  it,  and 
so  do  some  others  —  but  the  '  Arimaspian,' 
whom,  like  '  a  Gryphon  in  the  wilderness,'  I 
will  *  follow  for  his  gold '  (as  I  exhorted  you 
to  do  before),  did  or  doth  diroarage  it  — 
'stinting  me  in  my  sizings.*  His  notable 
opinions  on  the '  Foscari '  and '  Cain '  he  hath 
not  as  yet  forwarded ;  or,  at  least,  I  have 
not  yet  received  them,  nor  the  proofs  there- 
of, though  promised  by  last  post. 

"  I  see  the  way  that  he  and  his  Quarterly 
people  are  tending — they  want  a  row  with 
me,  and  they  shflll  have  it.  I  only  regret 
that  I  am  not  in  England  for  the  nonce  i  as. 
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here,  it  is  hardly  fair  nt>imd  for  me,  isolated 
and  out  of  the  way  of  prompt  rejoinder  and 
information  as  I  am.  But,  though  backed 
by  all  the  corruption,  and  in&my,  and  patron^ 
age  of  their  master  rogues  and  slave  renega- 
does,  if  they  do  once  rouse  me  up, 

**  *  They  had  better  gaU  the  deril,  SalUbory.* 

•|  I  have  that  for  two  or  three  of  them, 
which  they  had  better  not  move  me  to  put 
in  motion ;  —  and  yet,  after  all,  what  a  tool 
I  am  to  disquiet  mvself  about  such  fellows  I 
It  was  all  very  well  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  *  curled  darling,'  and  wimded 
such  things.  At  present,  I  rate  them  at  their 
true  value ;  but,  from  natural  temper  and 
bile,  am  not  able  to  keep  quiet. 

"Let  me  hear  from  you  on  your  return 
from  Ireland,  which  ought  to  be  asham^  to 
see  you,  after  her  Brunswick  blarney.  I  am 
of  Longman's  ooinion,  that  you  should  allow 
your  friends  to  liquidate  the  Bermuda  clahn. 
Why  should  you  throw  away  the  two  thou- 
sand poimdt  (of  the  non-guinea  Murray) 
upon  that  cursed  piece  of  treacherous  in- 
veiglement ?  I  thmk  you  carry  the  matter 
a  little  too  fisu-  and  scrupulously.  When  we 
see  patriots  begging  publicly,  and  know  that 
Orattan  received  a  fortune  firom  his  country, 
I  really  do  not  see  why  a  man,  in  no  whit 
inferior  to  any  or  all  of  them,  should  shrink 
from  accepting  that  assistance  from  his  pri- 
vate friends  which  every  tradesman  receives 
from  his  connections  upon  much  less  occa- 
sions. For,  after  all,  it  was  not  ,yotir  d^i  — 
it  was  a  piece  of  swindling  against  you.  As 
to  *  *  *  ♦,  and  the  *  what  noble  creatures !  i 
&c.  &c.'  it  is  all  very  fine  and  very  well,  but, 
tiU  vou  can  persuade  me  that  there  is  no  credit, 
and  no  se^*opplause  to  be  obtained  by  being 
of  use  to  a  celebrated  man,  I  must  retain 
the  same  opinion  of  the  human  species,  nHiich 
I  do  of  our  friend  M*.  Specie. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"  Byron." 


1 1  had  mentioned  to  him,  with  all  the  praiae  and  gra- 
titude luch  friendship  deferred,  tome  generous  offers  of 
aid  which,  from  more  than  one  quarter,  I  had  reoeired  at 
this  period,  and  which,  though  decUned,  hare  been  not 
the  less  warmly  treasured  in  my  recollection. 

*  **  Egli  era  partioo  con  molto  rlveresdmento  da  Ra* 
Tenna.  e  col  pressentimento  che  la  sua  partenzada  RaTenna 
d  sarebbe  cagione  di  moltl  mall,  in  ogni  lettera  che  e^i 
mi  scrirera  allora  egU  ml  esprlmera  U  suo  dlspiacere  di 
lasdare  Ravesma.  *  Se  pa{A  h  richlamato  (mi  scriTera 
«^)  io  tono  inqudi  Istantea  Ravenna,  e  se  i  rlchiamato 
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departure  from  ravenna*  —  mode  of 
life  there  sketched  bt  madamb 
6uicci0li.  —  rogers's  poetical  ib- 
cord  of  his  meeting  with  lord  by- 
ron at  bologna. interview  with 

lord  clare.  —  lord  byron  crossib 
the  apennines  with  rogers.  ~ visit 
to  the  florence  gallery.  —  titulf's 
vends. — the  pitti  palace. — arritll 
at  pisa. — letters  to  murray  akd 
moore. — outcry  against  cain.— hist 
part  of  heaven  and   earth,  a  its-  | 

tery,  completed. mr.  taaffe  ahd  i 

his  commentary  on  dantb. — cokmu- ' 
nication  from  mr.  shepherd.  — lobd  i 
Byron's  answer.  —  the  lanfrakcri  | 
palace. origin  of  the  giaour  stokt. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Madame  GuiccxA  I 
had  joined  her  father  at  Pisa,  and  was  nov 
superintending  the  preparations  at  the  Ga«  < 
Lanfranchi,  —  one  of  the  most  andent  and  • 
spacious  palaces  of  that  city,  —  for  there- 
ception  of  her  noble  friend.    •*  He  left  Ra- 
venna,** says  this  lady*,  "with  great  regret, 
and  with  a  presentiment  that  his  departure 
would  be  the  forerunner  of  a  thousand  eiik  | 
to  us.    In  every  letter  he  then  wrote  to  me,  'I 
he  expressed  his  displeasure  at  this  step. 
•  If  your  &ther  should  be  recalled,*  he  said,  i 
'  /  immediatefy  return  to  Ravenna ;  and  if  Ik  , 
is  recaUedprenottf  to  mv  departure, /rnMBL*  ^ 
In  this  ho()e  he  delayed  his  joum^for  sere- 
ral  months ;  but,  at  last,  no  longer  hsfiqg 
any  expectation  of  our  immediate  reton,  be 
wrote  to  me,  saying — '  I  set  out  mort  on- 
willingly,  foreseeing  the  most  eril  results  for 
all  of  you,  and  principally  for  yourscK  I 
say  no  more,  but  you  will  see.*    And  inan^ 
ther  letter  he  says,  •  I  leave  Ravenna  «  on- '. 
willingly,  and  with  such  a  persuasioo  on  mf  ; 
mind  that  my  departure  will  kad  from  one 
misery  to  another,  each  greater  than  the  ib^  i 


prima  delta  mlm  partensa,  if  mtm  parte*  b  V^ 
•p«ransa  egli  dUferl  Tarii  med  apaitire.    Ma,tMl««^  j 
noQ  potendo  pid  tperare  11  nostro  ritofno  proMiao*  # 
ml  scrivera — *  Io  parto  molto  malrolootieripnndcfldo 
del  mall  aasai  graiidl  per  to!  altri  e  mantes  pvv^i 
altrono&dico,— loredrete.'    Sin  imaltYalettea.'b 
lasdo  Ravenna  cos)  mal  rolontierl,  e  cod  petnmot^  b 
mla  paitenia  non  pub  che  condorre  ^  va  nale  ad  ■* 
altro  piO  grande  che  son  ho  coore  dl  •criTeie  dti«  b 
questo  punto.*  Egli  ml  icriTeTa  allora  leoprata  Inlteo  | ; 
e  traceriro  le  lue  predie  parole— ma  cone  ^  *■'  i 
pretaentlmenti  li  Terificarono  poi  in  tppnmo  I  ' 
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mer,  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to  utter  ano- 
ther word  on  the  subject  He  alwajrs  wrote 
to  me  at  that  time  in  Italian^  and  I  transcribe 
his  exact  words.  How  entirely  were  these 
presentiments  verified  by  the  event  I " 

After  describing  his  mode  of  life  while  at 
Ravenna,  the  lady  thus  proceeds :  — 

"  This  sort  of  simple  life  he  led  until  the 
fatal  da^  of  his  departure  for  Greece,  and  the 
few  variations  he  made  from  it  may  be  said 
to  have  arisen  solely  from  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  occasions  which  were  of- 
fered him  of  doing  good,  and  from  the  gene- 
rous actions  he  was  continually  performing. 
Blanjr  &niilies  (in  Ravenna  principally)  owed 
to  hmi  the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever 
enjoyed.  His  arrival  in  that  town  was  spo- 
ken of  as  a  piece  of  public  good  fortune,  and 
his  departure  as  a  public  calamitv  ;  and  this 
is  the  life  which  many  attempted  to  asperse 
as  that  of  a  libertine.  But  the  world  must 
at  last  learn  how,  with  so  good  and  generous 
a  heart.  Lord  Byron,  susceptible,  it  is  true, 
of  the  most  energetic  passions,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  subhmest  and  most  pure, 
and  rendering  homage  in  his  actt  to  every 
virtue — how  he,  I  say,  could  afford  such 
scope  to  malice  and  to  calumny.  Circum- 
stances, and  also,  probably,  an  eccentricity  of 
di8ix>sition,  (which,  nevertheless,  had  its  ori- 
gin in  a  virtuous  feeling,  an  excessive  abhor- 
rence for  hypocrisy  and  affectation,)  contri- 
buted, perhaps,  to  cloud  the  splendour  of 
his  exalted  nature  in  the  opinion  of  many. 
But  you  will  well  know  how  to  analyse  these 
contradictions  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
noble  friend  and  of  yourself  and  you  will 
prove  that  the  goodness  of  his  heart  was  not 
mferior  to  the  grandeur  of  his  genius. "  i 

At  Bologna,  according  to  the  appointment 
made  between  them,  iKDrd  Byron  and  Mr. 
Rogers  met ;  and  the  record  which  this  lat^ 
ter  gentleman  has,  in  his  Poem  on  IteXy,  pre- 
served of  their  meeting,  convej^  so  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  poet  at  this  period,  with,  at 
the  same  time,  so  just  and  feeling  a  tribute 
to  his  memory,  that,  narrowed  as  my  limits 
are  now  becoming,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  the  sketch  entire. 

**  BOLOGNA. 

**  'T  was  nlgbt ;  the  notse  and  bnsUe  of  the  daj 
Were  o*er.    The  mountebank  no  longer  wrou^t 
Bflracnloos  cores —he  and  his  stage  were  gone ; 
And  he  who,  when  the  crisis  of  his  tale 

>  Hie  leaf  that  contains  the  original  of  this  extract  I 
have  onlockfly  mislaid. 

*  **  See  the  Cries  of  Bologna,  as  drawn  by  Annibal  Ca- 
racd.  He  was  of  rery  humble  origin ;  and,  to  correct 
his  lvoUier*s  vanity,  once  sent  him  a  portrait  of  their 
fittber,  the  tailor,  threading  his  needle." 


Came,  and  all  stood  breathless  with  hope  and  fear, 

^ent  round  his  cap ;  and  he  who  thramm*d  his  wire 

And  sang,  with  pleading  look  and  plahitire  strain 

Melting  the  passenger.    Thy  thousand  cries,  * 

So  w^  portray'd  and  t^  a  son  of  thine. 

Whose  TOice  had  swell'd  the  hubbub  in  his  youth. 

Were  hush'd,  Bolooma  ^  sileooe  in  the  streets. 

The  squares ;  when  hark,  ttie  clattering  of  fleet  hoofk ; 

AiMl  spon  a  courlw,  posttog  as  from  fltf , 

Housing  and  holster,  boot  and  belted  coat 

And  doublet,  staln'd  with  many  a  Tarious  soU, 

Stopt  and  ali^ted.    Twas  where  hangs  aloft 

That  ancient  sign,  the  Pilgrim,  wdcomlng 

All  who  arrive  there,  aU  perhaps  save  those 

Clad  like  himself,  with  stair  and  scallop-sheU, 

Those  on  a  pilgrimage.    And  now  i4>proach'd 

Wheels,  through  the  lofty  porticoes  resounding, 

Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 

As  the  diy  changes.    To  the  gate  they  came ; 

And,  ere  the  man  had  half  his  story  done. 

Mine  host  received  the  Master — one  long  used 

To  sojourn  among  strangers,  every  where 

(Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  track) 

Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  soon  be  lost. 

And  leaving  footst^>s  to  be  traced  by  those 

Who  love  the  haunts  of  Genius ;  one  who  saw. 

Observed,  nor  shunn'd  the  busy  scenes  of  life. 

But  mingled  not ;  and  mid  the  din,  the  stir. 

Lived  as  a  separate  Spirit. 

**  Much  had  pass'd 
Shice  last  we  parted ;  and  those  five  short  years- 
Much  had  they  told  I  His  clustering  locks  were  tum'd 
Grey ;  nor  did  aught  recall  the  youth  that  swam 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.    Yet  his  voice. 
Still  it  was  sweet ;  still  from  his  eye  the  thought 
Flash'd  lightning-like,  nor  lingered  on  the  way. 
Waiting  for  words.    Far,  &r  into  the  night 
We  sat,  oonvwshig— no  unwelcome  hour. 
The  hour  we  met ;  and,  when  Aurora  rose. 
Rising,  we  dimb'd  the  nigged  Apennine. 
**  Well  I  remember  how  the  golden  sun 
Flll'd  with  its  beams  the  unikthomable  golft 
As  on  we  travell'd,  and  along  the  ridge, 
'Bfid  groves  of  cork,  and  dstus,  and  wild  fig. 
His  moUey  household  came.  —  Not  last  nor  least, 
Battlsta,  who  upon  the  moonlight-sea 
of  Venice  had  so  ably,  sealously 
Served,  and  at  parting  thrown  his  oar  away 
To  follow  through  the  world  ;  who  without  stain 
Had  worn  so  long  that  honourable  badge, ' 
The  gondolier's,  in  a  Patrician  House 
Arguing  unlimited  trust.  —  Not  last  nor  least. 
Thou,  though  declining  in  thy  beauty  and  strength, 
Falthftil  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber-door,  and  now  along 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Missolomohi 
Howling  in  grief. 

**  He  had  just  left  that  Place 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  AnaiAN  sea,  < 
Ravbmna  ;  where  frtmi  Danti's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares,  * 
Drawn  inspiration ;  where,  at  twilight-time. 
Through  the  pine-forest  wandering  with  loose  rein. 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  bad  so  oft  beheld,  > 


s*'The  principal  gondoUer,  fl  fente  di  pc^pa,  was 
almost  always  in  the  ocmfldence  of  his  master,  and  em- 
ployed on  occasions  that  required  Judgment  and  address.' ' 

4  ••  Adriannm  mare.  —  Ciciao." 

*  "  See  the  Prophecy  of  Dante.'* 

<  *'  See  the  tale  as  told  by  Boccaodo  and  Dryden." 
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( What  Is  not  Tiilbte  to  a  poet*f  eye  r) 
The  tpectre-knight,  the  hdl-boundf,  and  their  prey* 
The  chase,  the  slanghter,  and  the  festal  mirth 
Suddenly  Masted.    *T  was  a  theme  he  lored. 
But  others  daim*d  their  torn ;  and  many  a  tower. 
Shattered,  uprooted  from  Its  nattre  rock. 
Its  strength  the  pride  of  some  heroic  age, 
Appear'd  and  vanish'd  (many  a  sturdy  steer  > 
Yoked  and  unyoked),  while,  as  in  happier  days. 
He  poor'd  his  spirit  forth.    The  past  forgot. 
All  was  eqjoyment.    Not  a  cloud  obscured 
Present  or  Aiture. 

**  He  is  now  at  rest  t 
And  praise  and  Uame  fill  on  his  ear  alike. 
Now  dull  in  death.    Yes,  BrmoM,  thoa  art  gone«— 
Gone  Hke  a  star  that  through  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
Daxsling,  perjdexlng.    Yet  thy  heart,  methlnks. 
Was  generous,  noble— noble  in  its  scorn 
Of  all  things  low  or  little ;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  servile.    If  imagined  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regretted,  oft,  as  many  know. 
None  more  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  slight  ftmndatlons ;  and,  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert. 
Thy  wish  aooompUsh'd ;  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  ifare,^ 
Dying  in  Gancs,  and  in  acause  so  glorious  I 

**  They  in  thy  train —ah,  Uttle  did  they  think. 
As  round  we  went,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
Mourning  beside  thee,  while  a  Nation  moum'd. 
Changing  her  festal  for  her  Ameral  song ; 
That  they  so  soon  should  hear  the  minute-gun. 
As  morning  gleam*d  on  what  remain'd  of  thee. 
Roll  o*er  the  sea,  the  mountains,  numbering 
Thy  yean  of  Joy  and  sorrow. 

**  Thou  art  gone  { 
And  he  who  would  assail  thee  in  thy  graire. 
Oh,  let  him  pause  I    For  who  among  us  all. 
Tried  as  Uum  wert — eren  from  thine  earliest  years. 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  hi^land  boy — 
Tried  as  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame ; 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  ched^ 
Uplifting,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine. 
Her  diarmed  cup— ah,  who  among  us  all 
Could  say  he  had  not  err*d  as  much,  and  more  ?  ** 


On  the  rood  to  Bolop;na  he  had  met  with 
his  eariy  and  dearest  friend.  Lord  Clare,  and 
the  following  description  of  their  short  inter- 
Tiew  is  given  in  his  "  Detached  Thoughts." 

•*  Pisa,  Norember  6. 1881. 

'''There  is  a  strange  coincidence  some- 
times in  the  Httle  things  of  this  world,  Sancho,' 
says  Sterne  in  a  letter  (if  I  mistake  not), 
and  so  I  have  often  found  it. 

•*  Page  12a  article  9L  of  this  collection  of 
scattered  things,  I  had  alluded  to  my  friend 
Lord  Clare  in  terms  such  as  my  feelings  sug« 
gested.  About  a  week  or  two  afterwards  I 
met  him  on  the  road  between  Imola  and 
Bologna,  after  not  having  met  for  seven  or 


*  «*  They  wait  for  the  traveller's  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
every  hiU." 
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eight  years.  He  was  abroad  in  1814>,  wod 
came  home  just  as  I  set  out  in  1816. 

''This  meeting  annihilatfid  for  a  momeat 
all  the  years  between  the  present  time  and 
the  days  <A Harrow.  It  was  a  newand  inex- 
plicable feeling,  like  rising  from  the  grave,  to 
me.  Clare,  too,  was  much  agitated — moie 
in  appearance  than  even  mysdf ;  for  I  could 
feel  his  heart  beat  to  his  fingers'  ends,  nnless, 
indeed,  it  was  the  poise  of  my  own  w^uch 
mademe  think  so.  He  told  me  that  I  should 
find  a  note  fixMn  him  left  at  Bologna.  I  did. 
We  were  obliged  to  part  for  our  di^fereat 
journeys,  he  for  Rome,  I  for  Pisa,  but  with 
the  promise  to  meet  again  in  firing.  We 
were  but  five  minutes  together,  and  00  the 
public  road ;  but  I  hardly  recollect  an  how  of 
my  existence  which  could  be  weired  agaimt 
them.  He  had  heard  that  I  was  comiiig  00, 
and  had  left  his  letter  for  me  at  Bolo^gna, 
because  the  people  with  whom  he  was  tra- 
velling could  not  wait  longer. 

"  (S'all  I  have  ever  known,  he  has  alwavs 
been  the  least  altered  in  every  thing  finom  the 
excellent  qualities  and  kind  afiectioos  winch 
attached  me  to  him  so  strongly  at  scfaooL 
I  should  hardly  have  thou^t  it  poss&le  for 
society  (or  the  world,  as  it  is  called)  to  leave 
a  being  with  so  little  of  the  leaven  of  bad 
passions. 

"  I  do  not  speak  from  personal  experience 
only,  but  finom  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  faim 
from  others,  during  absence  and  distance." 

After  remaining  a  day  at  Bologna,  Lotd 
Byron  crossed  the  Apennines  with  Mr.  Ro- 
gers ;  and  I  find  the  following  note  of  tfaeff 
visit  together  to  the  Gallery  at  Florence : — 

"I  revisited  the  Florence  Gallery,  &c. 
My  former  impressions  were  confirmed  ;  but 
there  were  too  many  visitors  there  to  allow 
one  to  fiel  any  thing  properly.  When  we 
were  (about  thirty  or  forty)  all  staffed  into 
the  ci^inet  of  gems  and  knick-knackeriea,  ia 
a  comer  of  one  of  the  galleries,  I  told  Rogers 
that  it '  felt  like  being  m  the  watchhooae.*  I 
left  him  to  make  his  obeisances  to  some  of 
his  acquaintances,  and  strolled  on  alone  — 
the  only  four  minutes  I  could  snatch  of  any 
feeling  for  the  works  around  me.  I  do  not 
mean  to  apply  this  to  a  tete-a^UU  scmisiy 
with  Rogers,  who  has  an  excdlent  taste, 
and  deep  feeling  for  the  arts,  (indeed  nnick 
more  of^both  than  I  can  possess,  for  of  die 
FORMER  I  have  not  much,l  but  to  the  crowd 
of  jostling  starers  and  travellingtalkers  around 
me. 

"  I  heard  one  bold  Briton  dedare  to  the 
woman  on  his  arm,  lookii^  at  the  Venus  of 
Titian, '  Well,  now,  this  is  really  very  fine 
indeed,' — an  observation  which,  like  that 
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of  the  landlord  in  Joseph  Andrews  on  '  the 
certainty  of  death,'  was  (as  the  landlord's 
wife  observed)  *  extremely  true.' 

**  In  the  Pitti  Palace,  I  did  not  omit  Gold- 
smith's prescription  for  a  connoisseur,  viz. 
'  that  the  pictures  would  have  been  better  if 
the  painter  had  taken  more  pains,  and  to 
praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Penigino.' "  i 

Lbttbb  466.       TO  MR  MUBRAY. 

'*  Fin,  Norember  S.  18S1. 

**  The  two  passages  -cannot  be  altered 
without  making  Lucuer  talk  like  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  which  would  not  be  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  former.  The  notion  is  from 
Cuvier  (that  of  the  old  worlds),  as  I  have 
explained  in  an  additional  note  to  the  pre- 
fiice.  The  other  passage  is  also  in  character : 
if  nonsense,  so  much  the  better,  because  then 
it  can  do  no  harm,  and  the  sillier  Satan  is 
made,  the  safer  for  every  body.  As  to 
'  alarms,'  &c.  do  you  really  think  such  things 
ever  led  any  body  astray  ?  Are  these  people 
more  impious  than  Milton's  Satan  ?  or  the 
Prometheus  of  .^schylus  ?  or  even  than  the 
Sadducees  of  *  *,  the  '  Fall  of  Jerusalem ' 
*  *  ?  Are  not  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel, 
as  pious  as  the  catechism  ? 

**  Giffbrd  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think  that 
such  things  can  have  any  serious  effect :  tulio 
was  ever  altered  by  a  poem  ?  I  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  there  is  no  creed  nor  personal 
hypothesis  of  mine  in  all  this :  but  I  was 
obliged  to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer  talk  con- 
sistently, and  surely  this  has  always  been 
permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a  proud  man : 
if  Lucifer  promised  him  kipsdom,  &c  it 
would  elate  him :  the  object  of  the  Demon 
is  to  depress  him  still  further  in  his  own  es- 
timation than  he  was  before,  by  showing 
him  infinite  things  and  his  own  abasauent, 
till  he  fells  into  me  frame  of  mind  that  leads 
to  the  catastrophe,  from  mere  miemal  irri- 
tation, 910^  premeditation,  or  envy  oi  Abel 
(which  would  have  made  him  contemptible), 
but  from  the  rage  and  fury  against  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  state  to  nis  conceptions, 
and  which  discharges  itself  rather  against 
Ufe,  and  the  Author  of  life,  than  the  mae 
living. 

^  His  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural 
effect  of  lookii^  on  his  sudden  deed.  Had 
the  deed  been  premeditated,  his  repentance 
would  have  been  tardier. 

"  Either  dedicate  it  to  Walter  Scott,  or, 
if  you  think  he  would  like  the  dedication  of 
'  The  Foscaris '  better,  put  the  dedication  to 
'  The  Foscaris.'    Ask  him  which. 


1  [8m  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  cb.  xx.  toL  iU.  p.  118.  ed. 
1837.] 
*  [**  HeftTen  and  Earth."  Though  reriied  by  Mr^Glf- 


^  Your  first  note  was  queer  enough  ;  but 
your  two  other  letters,  with  Moore's  and 
Gifford*s  opinions,  set  aU  right  again.  I  told 
you  before  that  I  can  never  recast  any  thing. 
I  am  like  the  tiger  :  if  I  miss  the  first  spring, 
I  go  crumbling  back  to  my  jungle  again ; 
but  if  I  do  ^,  it  is  crushing.  *  ♦  *  You 
disparaged  the  last  three  cantos  to  me,  and 
kept  them  back  above  a  year ;  but  I  have 
h^urd  fit)m  England  that  (notwithstanding 
the  errors  of  the  press)  th^  are  well  thou^t 
of;  for  instance,  by  American  Irving,  which 
last  is  a  feather  in  m^  (fool's)  cap. 

"  You  have  receiv^  my  letter  (open) 
through  Mr.  Kinnaird,  and,  so,  pray,  send 
me  no  more  reviews  of  any  kind.  I  will 
read  no  more  of  evil  or  good  in  that  line. 
Walter  Scott  has  not  read  a  review  of  Atm- 
self  for  thirteen  years. 

**  The  bust  is  not  my  property,  but  Hob^ 
houses.  I  addi^ssed  it  to  you  as  an  Ad- 
miralty man,  great  at  the  Custom-house. 
Pray  deduct  the  exp^ises  of  the  same,  and 
all  others. 

«  Yours,  Ac." 


LRm4fi7. 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


•*  Pica,  Not.  9.  18S1. 

"  I  never  read  the  Memoirs  at  all,  not  even 
since  they  were  written  ;  and  I  never  will : 
the  pain  of  writing  them  was  enough  ;  you 
may  spare  me  that  of  a  perusaL  Mr.  Moore 
has  (or  may  have)  a  discretionary  power  to 
omit  any  repetition,  or  expressions  which  do 
not  seem  good  to  him,  who  is  a  better  judge 
than  you  or  I. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  lyrical  drama,  (entitled 
*  A  Mystery  «,'  from  its  subject,)  which,  per- 
hu>s  mav  arrive  in  time  for  the  volume.  You 
will  find  it  pious  enough,  I  trust,  —  at  least 
some  of  the  Chorus  might  have  been  written 
by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  themselves  for 
tnat,  and  perhaps  for  melody.  As  it  is 
longer,  and  more  lyrical  and  Greek,  than  I 
intended  at  first,  I  have  not  divided  it  into 
acts,  but  called  what  I  have  sent  Part  First, 
as  there  is  a  suspension  of  the  action,  which 
may  either  close  there  without  impropriety, 
or  be  continued  in  a  way  that  I  have  m 
view.  I  wish  the  first  part  to  be  published 
before  the  second,  because,  if  it  aon't  suc- 
ceed, it  is  better  to  stop  there  than  to  go  on 
in  a  firuitless  experiment. 

"  I  desire  you  to  acknowledge  the  arrivd 
of  this  packet  by  return  of  post,  if  you  can 
conveniently,  with  a  proof. 

"  Your  obedient.  Sec 

ford,  and  printed,  tt  was  not  puhliibed  tiOl  the  foUowing 
year.] 
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*•  P.  S.  —  My  wish  is  to  have  it  published 
at  the  same  time,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  same 
volume,  with  the  others,  because,  whatever 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  pieces  may 
be,  it  will  perhaps  be  allowed  that  each  is  of 
a  different  kind,  and  in  a  different  style ;  so 
that,  including  the  prose  and  the  Don  Juans, 
&c.,  I  have  at  least  sent  you  variety  during 
the  last  year  or  two." 

LBmR468.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Pisa,  Norember  16.  1821. 

"  There  is  here  Mr.Taafie,  an  Irish  genius, 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  He  hath 
written  a  really  excellent  Commentary  on 
Dante  ^  full  of  new  and  true  information, 
and  much  ingenuity.  But  his  verse  is  such 
as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  endue  him  withaL 
Nevertheless,  he  is  so  firmly  persuaded  of 
its  equal  excellence,  that  he  won't  divorce 
the  Commentary  from  the  traduction,  as  I 
ventured  delicatelv  to  hint,  — not  having  the 
fear  of  Ireland  before  my  eyes,  and  upon  the 
presumption  of  having  shotten  very  weU  in 
ms  presence  (with  common  pistols  too,  not 
with  my  Manton's)  the  day  before. 

**  But  he  is  eager  to  publish  all,  and  must 
be  gratified,  though  the  Reviewers  will  make 
him  suffer  more  tortures  than  there  are  in 
his  original.  Indeed,  the  i^o^x  are  well  worth 
publication ;  but  he  insists  upon  the  trans- 
lation for  company,  so  that  they  will  come 
out  together,  like  Lady  C  *  *  t  chaperoning 
Miss  ♦  ♦.  I  read  a  letter  of  yours  to  him 
yesterday,  and  he  b^  me  to  write  to  you 
about  his  Poeshie.  He  is  really  a  good  fel- 
low, apparently,  and  I  dare  say  tnat  his  verse 
is  very  good  msh. 

*'  NoW|  what  shall  we  do  for  hun  ?  He 
says  that  he  will  risk  part  of  the  expense 
with  the  publisher.  He  will  never  rest  till 
he  is  published  and  abused  —  for  he  has  a 
hiffh  opinion  of  himself —  and  I  see  nothing 
len  but  to  gratify  him,  so  as  to  have  him 
abused  as  Mtde  as  possible ;  for  I  think  it 
would  kill  him.  You  must  write,  then,  to 
JeStey  to  beg  him  not  to  review  him,  and  I 
will  do  the  same  to  Giffbrd,  through  Murray. 
Perhaps  they  might  notice  the  Comment 


1  [Mr.  Taaflb*s  **  Comment  on  the  DlTlne  Comedy  of 
Dante  AUghieri,"  Vol.  1.,  was  publkhed  hj  Mr.  Murr^ 
In  1823.] 

*  Having  discovered  that,  while  1  was  abroad,  a  kind 
firiend  had,  without  any  communication  with  myself, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  person  who  acted  for  me  a 
large  sum  for  the  discharge  of  this  claim,  1  thought  It 
right  to  aUow  the  money  thus  generously  desthied,  to  be 
employed  as  was  intended,  and  then  immediately  repaid 
my  friend  out  of  the  sum  given  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the 
manuscript.  It  may  seem  obetmsive,  I  fear,  to  enter  into 
this  sort  of  personal  details ;  but,  without  some  few 
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without  touching  the  text  Bat  I  doubt  die 
dogs— the  text  is  too  tempting. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  a^dn,  as  I  bdJerel 
did  before,  for  your  opinion  of '  Cain,*  &t 

"  You  are  right  to  allow tosetdetlie 

claim ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  re- 
pay him  out  of  your  legacy — at  least,  lot 
yet.  •  K  yon  feel  about  it  (as  you  aretidM 
on  such  points),  pay  him  the  interest  nov, 
and  the  principal  when  you  are  strong  b 
cash ;  or  pay  nim  by  instalments ;  or  pav 
him  as  I  do  my  creditors — that  is,  m^  d 
they  make  me. 

"  laddress  this  to  you  at  Paris,  as  youifo- 
sire.    Reply  soon,  and  believe  me  ever,  &c 

P.  S. — What  I  wrote  to  you  about  low 
spirits  is,  however,  very  true.    At  present, 
owing  to  the  climate,  &c.  (I  can  walk  down 
into  my  garden,  and  pluck  my  own  oraoges, 
— and,  by  the  way,  nave  ^t  a  diarrbcEaiD 
consequence  of  indulang  m  this  nendian 
luxury  of  proprietorship,)  my  spirits  are 
much  better.     You  seem  to  thiiik  that  I 
could  not  have  written  the  *  yiaon,'  &c 
under  the  influence  of  low  spirits ;  but  I 
think  there  you  err.  ^     A  mans  poetzy  isa 
distinct  faculty,  or  soul,  and  has  no  more  to  , 
do  with  the  every-day  individual  than  the  | 
Inspiration  with  the  Pythoness  when  nr  I 
moved  from  her  tripod."  I 

The   correspondence  which  I  am  now 
about  to  insert,  though  long  since  putdished 
by  the  gentleman  wi^  whom  it  originated  S 
wiU,  I  have  no  doubt,  even  by  those  already  | 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  be  ^^  J 
perused  with  pleasure  ;  as,  among  themamr  | 
strange  and  affecting  incidents  with  whick  t 
these  pages  abound,  there  is  not  one,  pa- 
haps,  so  touching  and  singular  as  diat  to  { 
which  the  following  letters  refer. 


••  TO  LORD  BYRON.  j 

**  Frame,  Somerset,  Koremter  SI.  IflL  ! 

"  My  Lord, 

**  More  than  two  years  since,  a  lofdf 
and  beloved  wife  was  taken  from  me,  by  Bn- 
gering  disease,  afUr  a  very  short  umon.  Sk 


words  of  explanation,  inch  passages  as  ttie  above  «^ 
be  anintelligible. 

>  My  remark  had  been  hastf  and  InconiMrtste.  wi 
Lord  Byron's  Is  the  Tiew  borne  out  by  all  expeHea>*- 
Almost  all  &e  tragic  and  gloomy  writers  hare  Im^  ^ 
social  life,  mirthftil  persons.  The  anther  of  tte  Mgt< 
Thoughts  was  a  **  fellow  of  Infinite  jest  ;**  and  of  tk« 
pathedc  Rowe,  Pope  says— **  He  I  why.be  vould  la«k 
all  day  long— he  would  do  nothing  else  but  laqgli.* 

4  See  "Thoughts  on  Private  Derotioa,*'  fef  >r- 
Sheppanu 
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possessed  uiiTarying  gentleness  and  fortitude, 
and  a  piety  so  retiring  as  rarely  to  disclose 
itself  in  words,  but  so  influential  as  to  pro- 
duce uniform  benevolence  of  conduct.  In 
the  last  hour  of  life,  after  a  farewell  look  on 
a  lately  bom  and  only  in&nt,  for  whom  she 
had  evinced  inexpressible  affection,  her  last 
whispers  were '  Ood's  happiness  |  God*s  hap- 
piness!* Since  the  second  anniversary  of 
ner  decease,  I  have  read  some  papers  which 
no  one  had  seen  during  her  me,  and  which 
contain  her  most  secret  thoughts.  I  am  in- 
duced to  communicate  to  your  Lordship  a 
passage  from  these  papers,  which,  there  is 
no  doubt,  refers  to  yourself ;  as  I  have  more 
than  once  heard  tne  writer  mention  your 
agility  on  the  rocks  at  Hastings. 

"*Oh,  my  God,  I  take  encouragement 
from  the  assurance  of  thy  word,  to  pray  to 
Thee  in  behalf  of  one  for  whom  I  have  lately 
been  much  interested.  May  the  person  to 
whom  I  allude  (and  who  is  now,  we  fear,  as 
much  distinguished  for  his  neglect  of  Thee 
as  for  the  transcendent  talents  thou  hast  be- 
stowed on  him)  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  own  danger,  and  led  to  seek  that  peace 
of  mind  in  a  proper  sense  of  reli^on,  which 
he  has  found  this  world's  eqjoyments  unable 
to  procure  1  Do  Thou  grant  that  his  future 
example  may  be  productive  of  &r  more  ex- 
tensive benefit  than  his  past  conduct  and 
writings  have  been  of  evil ;  and  may  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  which,  we  trust,  wiU,  at 
some  future  period,  arise  on  him,  be  bright 
in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of  those  clouds 
which  euilt  has  raised  around  him,  and  the 
balm  wnich  it  bestows,  healing  and  soothing 
in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  that  agony 
which  the  punishment  of  his  vices  has  in- 
flicted on  him  I  May  the  hope  that  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  own  em>rts  for  the  attainment 
of  holiness,  and  the  approval  of  my  own  love 
to  the  great  Author  of  religion,  will  render 
this  praver,  and  every  other  for  the  welfere 
of  mankind,  more  efficacious  I  —  Cheer  me 
in  the  path  of  duty ; — but,  let  me  not  forget, 
that,  while  we  are  permitted  to  animate  our- 
selves to  exertion  by  every  innocent  motive, 
these  are  but  the  lesser  streams  which  may 
serve  to  increase  the  current,  but  which,  de- 
prived of  the  grand  fountain  of  good,-(a  deep 
conviction  of^inbom  sin,  and  firm  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  for  the  salvation 
of  those  who  trust  in  him,  and  really  wish 
to  serve  him),  would  soon  dry  up,  and  leave 
us  barren  of  every  virtue  as  before. 

-  •  July  31. 1814 —  HMtlngi/ 

**  There  is  nothing,  my  Lord,  in  this  ex- 
tract which,  in  a  literary  sense,  can  a/  a//  in- 
terest you ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to 


you  worthy  of  reflection  how  deep  and  ex- 
pansive a  concern  for  the  happiness  of  others 
the  Christian  fidth  can  awaken  in  the  midst 
of  youth  and  prosperity.  Here  b  nothing 
poetical  and  splencud,  as  in  the  expostulatory 
homage  of  M.  Delamartine ;  but  nere  is  the 
tubUme,  my  Lord  ;  for  this  intercession  was 
offered,  on  your  account,  |o  the  supreme 
Source  of  happiness.  It  sprane  from  a  fiuth 
more  confirmed  than  that  of  the  French 
poet ;  and  from  a  charity  which,  in  combin- 
ation with  faith,  showed  its  power  unim- 
paired amidst  the  languors  and  pains  of 
approaching  dissolution.  I  will  hope  that  a 
prayer,  which,  I  am  sure,  was  deeply  sincere, 
may  not  be  always  unavailing. 

'*  It  would  add  nothing,  my  Lord,  to  the 
fiune  with  which  your  genius  has  surrounded 
you,  for  an  unknown  and  obscure  individual 
to  express  his  admiration  of  it.  I  had  rather 
be  numbered  with  those  who  wish  and  pray, 
that '  wisdom  from  above,'  and  '  peace,'  and 
'joy,'  may  enter  such  a  mind. 

*'JoHN  Sheppard." 

However  romantic,  in  the  eyes  of  the  cold 
and  worldly,  the  piety  of  this  young  person 
may  appear,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
truly  Christian  feeling  which  dictated  her 
prayer  were  more  common  among  all  who 

Srofess  the  same  creed ;  and  that  those  in- 
ications  of  a  better  nature,  so  visible  even 
through  the  clouds  of  his  character,  which 
induced  this  innocent  youne  woman  to  pray 
for  Byron,  while  livine,  comd  have  the  effect 
of  inspiring  others  with  more  charity  towards 
his  memory,  now  that  he  is  dead. 

The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  answer  to 
this  affecting  communication. 


Lrtu  469.       TO  MR.  SHEPPARD. 

**  Piia,  December  8.  1811. 
"Sir, 

•*  I  have  received  your  letter.  I  need 
not  say,  that  the  extract  which  it  contains 
has  affected  me,  because  it  would  imply  a 
want  of  all  feeling  to  have  read  it  with  in- 
difference. Though  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
it  was  intended  by  the  writer  for  me,  yet  the 
date,  the  place  where  it  was  written,  with 
some  other  circumstances  that  you  mention, 
render  the  allusion  probable.  But  for  whom- 
ever it  was  meant,  I  have  read  it  with  all  the 
pleasure  which  can  arise  from  so  melancholy 
a  topic.  I  say  pleasure — because  your  brief 
and  simple  picture  of  the  life  and  demeanour 
of  the  excellent  person  whom  I  trust  you  will 
again  meet,  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
the  admiration  due  to  her  virtues,  and  her 
pure  and  unpretending  piety.    Her  last  mo- 
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ments  were  particularly  striking ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that,  in  the  course  of  reading  the 
story  of  mankind,  and  stiU  less  in  my  obser- 
vations upon  the  existing  portion,  I  ever  met 
with  any  thing  so  unostentatiously  beautiful. 
L[idisputably,  the  firm  believers  in  the  (Gospel 
have  a  great  advantage  over  all  others, — 
for  this  simple  reason,  that,  if  true,  they  will 
have  their  reward  hereafter;  and  if  there 
be  no  hereafter,  they  can  be  but  with  the 
infidd  in  his  eternal  sleep,  having  had  the 
assistance  of  an  exalted  hope,  through  life, 
without  subsequent  disappointment,  since  jfat 
the  worst  for  mem)  '  out  of  nothing,  nothing 
can  arise,'  not  even  sorrow.  But  a  man's 
creed  does  not  depend  upon  himtelf:  who 
can  say,  I  will  believe  this,  mat,  or  the  other  ? 
and  least  of  all,  that  whidi  he  least  can  com- 
prehend. I  have,  however,  observed,  that 
those  who  have  b^n  life  with  extreme  fidth, 
have  in  the  end  greatly  narrowed  it,  as  Chil- 
lingworth,  Clarke  (who  ended  as  an  Arian), 
Bayle,  and  Gibbon  (once  a  Catholic),  and 
some  others ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  the  early 
sceptic  to  end  in  a  firm  belief^  like  Bfauper- 
tuis,  and  Henry  Kirke  White. 

•^  But  my  business  is  to  acknowledge  your 
letter,  and  not  to  make  a  dissertation.  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  good  wishes,  and 
more  than  obliged  bv  the  extract  fix)m  the 
papers  of  the  beloved  object  whose  qualities 
you  have  so  well  described  in  a  few  words. 
I  can  assiu-e  you  that  all  the  fiame  which 
ever  cheated  humanity  into  higher  notions  of 
its  own  importance  would  never  weigh  in 
mv  mind  aj^ainst  the  pure  and  pious  interest 
which  a  virtuous  being  may  be  pleased  to 
take  in  my  wel&re.  In  this  point  of  view, 
I  would  not  exchange  the  prayer  of  the  de- 
ceased in  my  behalf  for  the  united  glory  of 
Homer,  Cssar,  and  Napoleon,  could  such 
be  accumulated  upon  a  living  head.  Do  me 
at  least  the  justice  to  suppose,  that 

**  *  Video  melion  prOboqoe/ 

however  the  'deteriora  sequor'i  may  have 
been  appHed  to  my  conduct. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

**  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
**  Btron. 

"P.S.  — Ido  not  know  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing  a  clergyman ;   but  I  presume  that 

1  [**I  know  the  right,  and  I  approre  It  too ; 

CoDdemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  punue.'*] 
s  [**  It  if  one  of  those  marble  pile*  that  teem  built  for 
eternity,  whilst  the  family  whose  name  it  bears  no  longer 
exists,**  said  Shelley,  as  we  entered  a  hall  that  seemed 
boilt  for  giants.  **  I  remember  the  lines  in  the  *  Inferno,*  '* 
said  Ii  **a  Lanfranchi  was  one  of  the  persecutors  of 


you  will  not  be  aflSronted  by  the  imrtakefif 
It  is  one)  on  the  address  of  this  letter.  One 
who  has  so  well  explained,  and  deeply  felt, 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  will  excuse  tne  er- 
ror which  led  me  to  believe  him  its  nnmster* 
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*•  Pisa,  December  41111. 

^  By  extracts  in  the  English  papers,— in  j 
your  holy  ally,  Galignani's  '  Messenger,*— I ' 
perceive  that '  the  two  greatest  exampki  of 
human  vanity  in  the  present  age^  are,  firstly, 
'the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon,'  and  secondly, 
'his  Lordship,  &c  the  noble  fK>et,*  meanog 
your  humble  servant, '  poor  euiltless  L* 

"Poor  Napoleon  I  he  litUe  dreamed  to 
what  vile  comparisons  the  turn  of  the  wheel 
woidd  reduce  nim ! 

"  I  have  got  here  into  a  famous  old  feudal 
palazzo,  on  the  Amo,  large  enough  for  a  gar- 
rison, with  dungeons  below  and  cells  in  tbe 
walls,  and  so  fim  of  gkatis,  that  the  leaned 
Fletcher  (my  vakt)  has  b^^  leave  to 
change  his  room,  and  then  rerased  tooccifjr 
his  neu^  room,  because  there  were  more  giMNts 
there  than  in  the  other.  It  is  quite  troe 
that  there  are  most  ^Ltraordinaiy  noises  (ai 
in  all  old  buildings),  which  have  terrified  tlie 
servants  so  as  to  incommode  me  extremely. 
There  is  one  place  where  people  were  eii- 
dently  walled  up ;  for  there  is  but  one  pos- 
sible passage,  broken  through  the  wall,  apd 
then  meant  to  be  closed  again  upon  the  iiH 
mate.  The  house  belonged  to  the  Lanfrandn  ' 
famfly,  (the  same  mentioned  by  Upfioo  in 
his  dream,  as  his  persecutor  wiUi  Sumoodi,) 
and  has  had  a  fierce  owner  or  two  in  its ; 
time. »  The  staircase,  &c.  is  said  to  bare  | 
been  built  by  Michel  Amolo.  It  a  not  jet  | 
cold  enough  for  afire.    What  a  climate!     ; 

"  I  am,  however,  bothered  about  these 
spectres,  (as  they  say  the  last  occupants  were; 
too,)  of  whom  I  have  as  yet  seoi  noduBg, 
nor,  indeed,  heard  (ii^xe^ ;  butalltheodier 
ears  have  been  r^aleid  by  all  kinds  of  super- 
natural  sounds.  The  first  night  I  thou^I 
heard  an  odd  noise,  but  it  has  not  been  itr  I 
peated.  l^have  now  been  here  more  tfaao  a 
month.  I 

**  Yours,  &c 

-Byboh"    ! 


Ugolino."  **  The  saiM,'*  answered  Shaasf;"]***^ 
see  a  picture  of  UgoUno  and  his  sons  In  Us  no*. 
Fletcher,  his  Talet,  is  as  snperstitioas  as  his  smsM;  »< 
sa)rs  the  house  is  haunted,  so  that  he  cannot  siMpftr 
rumbltaig  noises  orerhead,  which  he  coapim  to  tit 
roUtaig of  bowls.  No  wonder;  old  LaBfranckftglHrt'i 
unquiet,  and  walks  at  night.** »  Mbuvo!.] 
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Lnm  471.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Fiia,  December  10. 18S1. 

"  This  day  and  this  hour,  (one,  on  the 
clock,)  my  daughter  is  six  years  old.  I 
wonder  when  I  snail  see  her  again,  or  if  ever 
I  shall  see  her  at  all.  > 

**  I  have  remarked  a  curious  coincidence, 
which  almost  looks  like  a  &tality. 

**  My  mother,  my  wife,  my  daughter ,  my  Aa^ 
mter,  my  sister's  mother,  my  tuUural  dauehter 
(as  &r  at  least  as  /  am  concerned),  and  my- 
se^,  are  all  only  children. 

"  My  fether,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Lady 
Conyers  (an  only  chOd^,  had  oiUy  my  sister ; 
and  by  his  second  mamafie  with  an  only  child, 
an  only  child  again.  £ady  Byron,  as  you 
know,  was  one  also,  and  so  is  my  daughter,  &c. 

"  Is  not  this  rather  odd  —  such  a  com- 
plication of  only  children?  By  the  way, 
send  me  mv  daughter  Ada's  miniature.  I 
have  only  tne  print,  which  ^ves  little  or  no 
idea  of  her  complexion. 

"  Yours,  &c  B.* 

Ijcrm  47S.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«*  Pisa,  December  18. 1821. 
"  What  ;^ou  say  about  Galignani's  two 
biographies  is  very  amusing ;  and,  if  I  were 
not  lazy,  I  would  certainly  do  what  you  de- 
sire, iut  I  doubt  my  present  stock  of  face- 
tiousness  — that  is,  of  good  serious  humour, 
so  as  not  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  baff. «  I 
wish  you  would  undertake  it.  I  will  torgive 
and  mdulge  you  (like  a  Pope)  beforehand,  for 
any  thing  ludicrous,  that  miffht  keep  those 
fools  in  meir  own  dear  belief  that  a  man  is 
dk  Ump  giarou. 

"  I  suppose  I  told  you  that  the  Giaour 
story  had  actually  some  foundation  on  &cts  ; 
or,  if  I  did  not,  you  wiU  one  day  find  it  in  a 
letter  of  Lord  Sligo's,  written  to  me  after 
the  publication  of  the  poem.  I  should  not 
like  marvels  to  rest  upon  any  account  of 
my  own,  and  shall  say  nothmg  about  it. 
However,  the  real  incident  is  ^1  remote 


>  ["  During  oar  drire  this  erenlng.  Lord  Byron  bardly 
ipoke  a  word.  There  was  aiaeredneM  In  hit  melancholy 
Chat  I  dared  not  interrupt.  At  length  he  said.  *  This  is 
Ada's  birth-day,  and  might  have  been  fl^  happiest  day  of 

my  life :  as  it  is 1*  He  stopped,  seemingly  asliamed 

of  haTing  betr^ed  his  feelings.  All  at  once  our  silence 
was  Internipted  by  shrieks  that  seemed  to  proceed  from 
a  cottage.  We  palled  up  to  enquire  of  a  conXodAw.  He 
told  us,  that  a  widow  had  Just  lost  her  only  child,  and  that 
the  sounds  proceeded  from  the  wailings  of  some  women 
over  the  corpse.  Lord  Byroo  was  much  aflbeted.  *  I 
Shan  not  be  happy,*  said  he,  *  till  I  hear  that  my  daughter 
is  well.    I  hare  a  grait  horror  of  annirersaries.**— 

MCDWIN.] 

«  Mr.  Galignani  having  expressed  a  wish  to  be  fhmished 
with  a  short  Memoir  of  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of 
predzlng  it  to  the  French  edition  of  his  works,  I  had  said 


> 


enough  from  the  poetical  one,  being  just 
such  as,  happening  to  a  man  of  any  imagina- 
tion, might  suggest  such  a  composition. 
The  worst  of  any  real  adventures  is  that  they 

involve    living  people  —  else  Mrs. ^'s, 

^"s  &c.  are  as  *german  to  the  matter' 

as  Mr.  Maturin  could  desire  for  his  novels. 
#        #        ♦        #, 

"  The  consummation  you  mentioned  for 
>r  Taaffe  was  near  taking  place  yesterday. 
I  pretty  sharply  after  Mr.  Medwin  and 
myself,  m  turning  the  comer  of  a  lane  be- 
tween Pisa  and  the  hills,  he  was  spilt, — and, 
besides  losing  some  claret  on  the  spot,  bruised 
himself  a  good  deal,  but  is  in  no  danger.  He 
was  bled,  and  keeps  his  room.  As  I  was 
ahead  of  him  some  hundred  yards,  I  did  not 
see  the  accident ;  but  my  servant,  who  was 
behind,  did,  and  says  the  horse  did  not  fall  — 
the  usual  excuse  of  floored  equestrians.  As 
Taaffe  piques  himself  upon  his  horsemanship, 
and  his  horse  is  really  a  pretty  horse  enough, 
I  long  for  his  personal  narrative,  —  as  I  never 
yet  met  the  man  who  would  fairly  claim  a 
tumble  as  his  own  property. 

**  Could  not  you  send  me  a  printed  copy 
of  the  *  Irish  Avatar  ? '  —  I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of^Rogers  since  we  parted 
at  Florence. 

^  Don't  let  the  Angles  keep  you  fi-om 
writing.  Sam  told  me  that  you  were  some- 
what dissipated  in  Paris,  which  I  can  easily 
believe.  Let  me  hear  firom  you  at  your  best 
leisure. 

"  Ever  and  truly,  &c. 

**?.& — December  13. 

"  I  enclose  you  some  lines  written  not  long 
ago,  which  you  may  do  what  vou  like  with, 
as  they  are  very  harmless.3  Only,  if  copied, 
or  printed,  or  set,  I  could  wish  it  more  cor- 
rectiv  than  in  the  usual  way,  in  which  one's 
'  nothings  are  monstered,  as  Coriolanus 
says. 

**  You  must  really  get  Taafie  published — he 


Jestingly  in  a  precedfaig  letter  to  his  Lordship,  that  it 
would  be  but  a  ftir  satire  on  the  disposition  of  the  world 
to  **  bemonster  his  liBatures,"  if  he  would  write  for  the 
public,  English  as  well  as  French,  a  sort  of  mock-heroic 
account  of  himsdf;  outdoing,  in  horrors  and  wonders,  all 
that  had  yet  been  related  or  beliered  of  him,  and  leaving 
eren  Goer's  story  of  the  double  murder  at  Florence  fkr 


s  The  following  are  the  lines  enclosed  in  this  letter. 
In  one  of  his  Journals,  where  they  are  also  givoi,  he  has 
subjoined  to  them  the  following  note:—**  I  composed 
these  stanzas  (except  the  fourth,  added  now),  a  few  days 
ago  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Pisa. 

**  Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory,**  te. 
[See  IForA*,  p.  076.] 
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never  will  rest  till  he  is  so.  He  is  just  gone 
with  his  broken  head  to  Lucca,  at  my  desire, 
to  try  to  save  a  man  from  being  burrU,  The 
Spanish  •»  *  *,  that  has  her  petticoats  over 
Lucca,  had  actually  condemned  a  poor  devil 
to  the  stake,  for  stealing  the  wafer  box  out 
of  a  church.  Shelley  and  I,  of  course,  were 
up  in  arms  against  this  piece  of  piety,  and 
have  been  disturbing  evei^  body  to  get  the 
sentence  changed.  Taafie  is  gone  to  see  what 
can  be  done. 


Lnm  478.       TO  MR.  SHELLBT. 

*«  December  12. 1821. 
"My  dear  Shelley, 

'*  Enclosed  is  a  note  for  you  from  -^^. 
His  reasons  are  all  very  true,  i  dare  say,  and 
it  might  and  may  be  of  personal  inconvenience 
to  us.  But  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  a  reason  to  allow  a  being  to  be  burnt 
without  trying  to  save  him.  To  save  him 
by  any  means  but  remoruirance  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  a 
temperate  remonstrance  should  hurt  any  one. 
Lord  Guilford  is  the  man,  if  he  would  under- 
take it.  He  knows  the  Grand  Duke  per- 
sonally, and  might,  perhaps,  prevail  upon  him 
to  interfere.  But,  as  he  goes  to-morrow, 
you  must  be  quick,  or  it  will  be  useless. 
Make  any  use  of  my  name  that  you  please. 
**  Yours  ever,  &c." 

Lbttbb  474.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"I  send  you  the  two  notes,  which  will 
tell  you  the  story  I  allude  to  of  the  Auto  da 
Fe.  Shelley's  allusion  to  his  *  fellow-serpent,* 
is  a  buffoonery  of  mine.  Goethe's  Mephis- 
tofilus  calls  tne  serpent  who  tempted  Eve 
'my  aunt,  the  renowned  snake  ;'  and  I  al- 
ways insist  that  Shelley  b  nothing  but  one  of 
her  nephews,  walking  about  on  the  tip  of  his 
tail." 


**  TO  LORD  BYRON. 

**  Two  o'clock,  Tuesday  Morning. 
"My  dear  Lord. 

"  Although  strongly  persuaded  that  the 
story  must  be  either  an  entire  fabrication,  or 
so  gross  an  exaggeration  as  to  be  nearly  so  ; 
yet,  in  order  to  be  able  to  discover  the  truth 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  to  set  your  mind  quite 
at  rest,  I  have  taken  the  determination  to  go 
myself  to  Lucca  this  morning.  Should  it 
prove  less  false  than  I  am  convinced  it  is,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  exert  myself  m  every  way 

1  [**  1  hsre  just  gotaletter/'  said  Lord  Byron,  *'  and  an 
admirable  one ;  it  is  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  I 


0= 


that  I  can  imagine  may  have  any  sueoen. 
Be  assured  of  this. 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  tralj, 
"ft, 

**  P.  S.  —  To  prevent  baoardaget  I  prefer 
ffoing  in  person  to  sending  my  servant  with  a 
letter,  it  is  better  for  you  to  mentioa  no* 
thing  (except,  of  course,  to  Shelley)  of  m^ 
excursion.  The  person  I  visit  th^  is  ooe 
on  whom  I  can  have  every  dependence  in 
every  way,  both  as  to  authority  and  tratL* 

<*  TO  LORD  BYROK. 

•*Tltttrsdi7lloalD|. 

**  My  dear  Lord  Byron, 

"  I  hear  this  morning  that  the  deagn, 
which  certainly  had  been  in  contempltdoo, 
of  burning  my  fellow-serpent,  has  been  abio- 
doned,  and  that  he  has  been  condemned  to 
the  galleys.  Lord  Guilford  is  at  Leghorn; 
and  as  your  couri^  applied  to  me  to  know 
whether  he  ought  to  leave  your  letter  for  hn 
or  not,  I  have  thought  it  best  since  this  is* 
formation  to  tell  him  to  take  it  back. 
"  Ever  feithfully  yours, 

"P.B.  Shelibt." 


CHAPTER  XLVra. 
1822. 

PISA.  —  LETTERS  TO  SIR  ITALTEB  SCOTT  OH 
HIS  REVIEW  OF  CHILDE  HAROLD,  AND  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF  THE  DEDICATION  OF  ClDf 

TO  KINNAIRD,  MURRAY,  AND  MOORE,  Olf 

THE  OUTCRY  AGAINST  THE  MYSTBBT.— 
DEATH  OF  LADY  NOEL.  —  THE  TRAGEDT 
OF  WERNER  CONCLUDED. — PIRACIB  OF 
CAIN. — DECISION  OF  THE  LORD  CHA5- 
CELLOR.  —  PROPOSED     MEETING    WTTH 

SOUTHEY. DEATH      OF    HIS    DAU6HTB 

ALLEGRA. — ^AFFRAY  AT  PISA. — LETTBRTO 
MURRAY  CONCERNING  ALLBGRA'S  FOKI* 
RAL.  —  INVITED  ON  BOARD  THE  AHZRICiN 

SQUADRON. TRANSLATIONS  OF  CHIU« 

HAROLD.  — PARTIALITY  OF  GOBTBS  lW> 
THE  GERMANS  TO  DON  JUAN. 

LimB475.    TO  SIR  WALTBR  SCOTT. BAIT. 

«PI»,J«iiaMylltt* 

"  My  dear  Sir  Walter, 

"I  NEED  not  say  how  gratefiil  I  am  (or 

your  letter »,  but  1  must  own  my JDen^^ 

m  not  having  written  to  you  again  loqg  a^ 


dedicated « Cain.*    The  d^tofoneoniis  Mien  alnP 
does  me  good.*'  ~  MiDwnt.}  . 
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Since  I  left  England  (and  it  is  not  for  all  the 
usual  term  of  transportation)  I  haye  scrib- 
bled to  five  hundred  blockheads  on  business, 
&c.  without  difficult}',  though  with  no  great 
pleasure ;  and  yet,  with  the  notion  of  ad* 
dressing  you  a  hundred  times  in  my  head, 
and  always  in  my  heart,  I  have  not  done 
what  I  ou^ht  to  have  done.  I  can  only  ac- 
count for  It  on  the  same  principle  of  tremu- 
lous anxiety  with  which  one  sometimes  makes 
love  to  a  beautiful  woman  of  our  own  degree, 
with  whom  one  is  enamoured  in  good  ear- 
nest ;  whereas,  we  attack  a  firesh-coloured 
housemaid  without  (I  speak,  of  course,  of 
earlier  times)  any  sentimental  remorse  or  mi- 
tigation of  our  virtuous  purpose. 

**  I  owe  to  you  &r  more  tnan  the  usual  ob- 
ligation for  the  courtesies  of  literature  and 
common  friendship;  for  you  went  out  of 
your  way  in  1817  to  do  me  a  service,  when 
It  required  not  merely  kindness,  but  courace 
to  do  so :  to  have  been  recorded  by  you  m 
such  a  manner,  would  have  been  aproud  me- 
morial at  any  time,  but  at  such  a  tune,  when 
*  all  the  world  and  his  wife,*  as  the  proverb 
goes,  were  trying  to  trample  upon  me,  was 
something  stiU  higher  to  my  sel^esteero,-^I 
allude  to  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Third 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which  Murray  told 
me  was  written  by  you, — and,  indeed,  I 
should  have  known  it  without  his  inform- 
ation, as  there  could  not  be  two  who  coM 
and  ufould  have  done  this  at  the  time.  Had 
it  been  a  common  criticism,  however  eloquent 
or  panegyrical,  I  should  have  felt  pleased, 
undoubtedly,  and  grateful,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent which  the  extraordinary  good-hearted- 
ness  of  the  whole  proceeding  must  induce  in 
any  mind  capable  of  such  sensations.  The 
very  tardmeu  of  this  acknowledgment  will, 
at  feast,  show  that  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
obligation ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
sense  of  it  has  been  out  at  compound  interest 
during  the  delay.     I  shall  only  add  one  word 


I  [Sir  Walter  Scott  announced  hit  acceptance  of  the 
Dedication  In  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray :  — 

**  Edinburgh,  4th  December,  1881. 
••  If  T  DEAR  Sir,  —  I  accept,  with  feelings  of  great  obli- 
gatloa,  the  flattering  propoeal  of  Lord  Bjrron  to  prefix  my 
name  to  the  very  grand  and  tremendous  drama  of  *  Cain.* 
I  may  be  partial  to  it,  and  you  will  allow  I  hare  cause ; 
tiot  I  do  not  know  tttathis  Mnse  has  ever  taken  so  lofty  a 
fllgbt  amid  her  former  soarings.  He  has  certainly 
matched  Milton  on  his  own  ground.  Some  part  of  the 
Ungaage  is  bold,  and  may  shock  one  class  of  readers, 
wboee  line  will  be  adopted  by  others  out  of  afl^ctation  or 
earj.  But  then  they  must  condemn  the  *  Paradise  Lost,' 
If  they  have  a  mind  to  be  consbtent.  The  fiend-like  rea- 
«onin«  and  bold  blasphemy  of  the  fiend  and  of  his  pupil 
lead  exactly  to  the  point  which  was  to  be  expected, —the 
commission  of  the  first  murder,  and  the  ruin  and  despair 
ot  the  perpetrator. 


upon  the  subject,  which  is,  that  I  think  that 
you,  and  Jefflrey,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  were  the 
only  literary  men,  of  numbers  whom  I  know 
^and  some  of  whom  I  had  served),  who 
aared  venture  even  an  anonymous  word  in 
my  favour  just  then :  and  that,  of  those 
three,  I  had  never  seen  one  at  aU  —  of  the 
second  much  less  than  I  desired  —  and  that 
the  third  was  under  no  kind  of  obligation  to 
me,  whatever  ;  while  the  other  ^u^  had  been 
actually  attacked  by  me  on  a  former  occa- 
sion ;  one,  indeed,  with  some  provocation, 
but  the  other  wantonly  enough.  So  you  see 
you  have  been  heaping  *  coals  of  fire,'  &c.  in 
the  true  gospel  manner,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  they  have  burnt  down  to  my  very  heart. 
"  I  am  glad  that  you  accepted  the  Inscrip- 
tion. >  I  meant  to  have  inscribed  *  The  Fos- 
carini'to  you  instead ;  but,  first,  I  heard  that 
'  Cain'  was  thought  the  least  bad  of  the  two 
as  a  composition ;  and,  2dly,  I  have  abused 
Southey  like  a  pickpocket,  in  a  note  to  the 
Foscarini,  and  I  recollected  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  yours  (though  not  of  mine^,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  the  handsome  thing  to 
dedicate  to  one  fiiend  any  thine  containing 
such  matters  about  another.  However,  Pfl 
work  the  Laureate  before  I  have  done  with 
him,  as  soon  as  I  can  muster  Billinfseate 
therefor.  I  like  a  row,  and  always  did  from 
a  boy,  in  the  course  of  which  propensity,  I 
must  needs  say,  that  I  have  found  it  the 
most  easy  of  all  to  be  gratified,  personally 
and  poetically.  You  disclaim  *  jealousies  ;' 
but  I  would  ask,  as  Boswell  did  of  Johnson, 
*  of  whom  could  you  be  jealous  f  —  of  none  <?f 
the  living  certainly,  and  (taking  aU  and  all 
into  consideration)  of  which  of  the  dead  ? 
I  don't  like  to  bore  you  about  the  Scotch 
novels,  (as  they  call  them,  though  two  of 
them  are  wholly  English,  and  the  rest  half 
so),  but  nothing  can  or  could  ever  persuade 
me,  since  I  was  the  first  ten  minutes  in  your 
company,  that  you  are  not  the  man.    To  me 


u 


"  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  accuse  the  author  himself 
of  Manicheism.  The  Devil  talks  the  languageof  that  sect, 
doubtless ;  because,  not  being  able  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Good  Principle,  he  endeavours  to  exalt  himself—  the 
EvilPrlndple— to  a  seeming  equality  with  the  Good ;  but 
such  arguments,  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  being,  can  only  be 
used  to  deceive  and  to  betray.  Lord  Byron  might  have 
made  this  more  evident,  by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Adam, 
or  some  good  and  protecting  spirit,  the  reasons  which 
render  the  existence  of  moral  evil  consistent  with  the  ge. 
neral  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  The  great  key  to  the 
mystery  is,  perhaps,  the  imperfection  of  our  own  faculties 
which  see  and  feel  strongly  the  partial  evils  which  press 
upon  us,  but  know  too  little  of  the  general  system  of  the 
universe  to  be  aware  how  the  existence  of  these  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  benevolence  of  the  great  Creator. 
*'  Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly, 
"  To  John  Murray,  Esq.  Walter  Scott." 

Nn  2 
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those  novels  have  so  much  of  '  Auld  lang 
syne'>  (I  was  bred  a  canny  Scot  dU  ten 
years  old),  that  I  never  move  without  them ; 
and  when  I  removed  from  Ravenna  to  Pisa 
the  other  day,  and  sent  on  my  library  before, 
they  were  the  only  books  that  I  kept  by  me, 
althou^  I  already  have  them  by  heart. 

**  January  S7. 16S3. 

**!  delayed  till  now  concluding,  in  the 
hope  that  I  shoidd  have  got '  The  Pirate,* 
who  is  under  way  for  me,  but  has  not  yet 
hove  in  sight.  I  hear  that  vour  daughter  b 
married,  and  I  suppose  by  this  time  you  are 
half  a  erandfether  —  a  youne  one,  by  the 
way.  1  have  heard  great  mines  .of  Mrs. 
Lockhart'^  personal  and  mental  cliarms,  and 
much  good  of  her  lord :  that  you  may  live 
to  see  as  many  novel  Scotts  as  there  are 
Scott's  novels,  is  the  very  bad  pun,  but  sin- 
cere wish  of 

**  Yours  ever  most  affectionately,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  — Why  don't  you  take  a  turn  in 
Italy?  You  would  find  j^ourself  as  well 
known  and  as  welcome  as  in  the  Highlands 
amone  the  natives.  As  for  the  English,  you 
would  be  with  them  as  in  London ;  and  I 
need  not  add,  that  I  should  be  delighted  to 
see  you  again,  which  is  far  more  than  I  shall 
ever  feel  or  say  for  England,  or  (with  a  few 
exceptions  'ot  kith,  kin,  and  allies')  any 
thing  that  it  contains.  But  my '  heart  warms 
to  the  tartan,'  or  to  any  thing  of  Scotland, 
which  reminds  me  of  Aberdeen  and  other 
parts,  not  so  far  from  the  Highlands  as  that 
town,  about  Invercauld  and  Braemar,  where 
I  was  sent  to  drink  goat's  fey  in  1795-6,  in 
consequence  of  a  threatened  decline  after  the 
scarlet  fever.  But  I  am  gossiping,  so,  good 
night  —  and  the  gods  be  with  your  dreams  ! 

"  Pray,  present  my  respects  to  Lady  Scott, 


1  t**  But  tomehow,— It  may  leem  a  ichoolbo7*s  whine. 
And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty. 
But  I  am  half  a  Soot  by  Urth,  and  brad 
A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head,— 
'*  As  *  Auld  Lang  Syne  *  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and 
dear  streams. 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  BalgownIe*s  brig's  black  wall. 

All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 
or  what  I  then  dreamt^  clothed  in  their  own  pall. 

Like  Banquo's  oftpring ;— floadng  past  me  seems 
My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine : 
I  care  not—  *tis  a  glimpse  of '  Auld  Lang  Syne.*  '* 

Don  Jutrn^  c.  z.  st.  18.3 

>  This  letter  has  been  already  published,  with  a  few 
others,  in  a  periodical  work.    [See  Btromiana.] 

>  [**  A  Remonstrance  addressed  to  Bfr.Murray  respecting 
a  recent  Publication :  by  Oxoniensis ;  **  of  which  the  foi- 
ls a  sample:  —  **  Your  noble  empl<^«r  has  decdved  you, 
Mr.Iforray :  he  has  profited  by  the  celebrity  of  his  name 


o 


who  majr,  perhaps,  recollect  having  seen  wt 
in  town  in  1815. 

"  I  see  that  one  of  your  supporter!  (iir, 
like  Sir  Hildebrand,  I  am  fond  of  Gu31in,)ii 
a  mermaid  ;  it  is  m  v  crest  too,  and  with  pn-  < 
dsely  the  same  curl  of  tail.  There's  codci-  * 
tenation  for  you  :  —  I  am  building  a  little 
cutter  at  Genoa,  to  go  a  cruising  in  tbesoD- 
mer.    I  know  you  like  the  sea  too." 

Lbttbs  476.     TO  MR.  DOUGLAS  KINVAIBD.*  ! 
•«Pisa.Fctini«7l.ltt. 

"•Try  back  the  deep  lane,' tiU  wcfindi 
publisher  for  the  '  Vision ;'  and  if  nonendi 
IS  to  be  found,  print  fifty  copies  tt  my  ex- 
pense, distribute  them  amongst  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  you  will  soon  see  that  tlie  book- 
sellers wiU  publish  them,  even  if  we  opposed 
them.  That  they  are  now  afraid  is  natural; 
but  I  do  not  see  that  I  ouffht  to  give  waj  « 
that  account.  I  know  notning  ofRiriDgtoo  t  - 
'Remonstrance'  by  the  'eminent  Chorcfc- 
man^ ;'  but  I  suppose  he  wants  a  lirinc.  I 
once  heard  of  a  preacher  at  Kentish  Totn 
against '  Cain.'*  The  same  outcry  was  rani 
against  Priestley,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltare, 
and  all  the  men  who  dared  to  pot  thbei  to 
the  question. 

**  I  have  got  Southey's  pretended  replj*.  to 
which  I  am  surprised  that  p^ou  do  not  auode. , 
What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  call  him  ooL  | 
The  ouestion  is,  would  he  come?  for,  if  be 
would  not,  the  whole  thing  would  appear 
ridiculous,  iff  were  to  take  ak)ngandeip»' 
sive  journey  to  no  purpose. 

**  You  must  be  my  second,  and,  as  80ch,I 
wish  to  consult  you. 

•*  I  apply  to  you,  as  one  wdl  versedin  tbe 
duello,  or  monomachie.  Of  coune  I M 
come  to  England  as  privately  as  posabk^  tai 
leave  it  (supposing  that  I  was  the  warmt] 

to  palmupon  you  obsolete  trash:  but  lUHjcn^^ 
poem,  this  •  BJystery,' with  which  yoQ hare iMotod **• 
nothing  more  than  a  canto  from  Voltaire^  bsvA  " 
the  most  ohlectionable  arCides  in  Bajle't  Dkti0«T<  ' 
served  up  in  domsy  cotdngs  of  ten  syUabks  for  tht^ 
pose  of  ^Ting  it  the  guise  of  poetiy,**  Ac.  tc.] 

4  [Lord  Byron  aUodes  to  a  poblicsltai  sBlil^i*!^  I 
Byron's  Works,  Tiewed  in  coonectinn  wiA  CIsM"^ 
and  the  Obligations  of  Social  Life;  a  Sennoo,pnKk«dli  ^ 

Holland  Chapel,  Kennington.  by  the  Ber.iotaS^  , 
D.D..-  and  in  which  the  poet  Is  deseribri  •"•*•  ^ 
naturalised  being,  who,  hATingezhaastedc?«y  ip(^*  ^ 
sensual  gratification,  and  drafaied  the  cup  of  lii  »  ^  ' 
bitterest  dregs,  is  resolTed  to  show  that  hs  i»  ■o'^ 
human,  even  in  his  frailties,  but  a  cooL  «eoae«M> 
fiend."] 

»  [A  Letter  which  appeared  In  the  Loodoa  C«i« «' 
the  6th  of  January,  18a2,hi  answer  to  soaie  <»*<««• 
made  by  Lord  Bjroo  on  the  Lanreat's  Fi«*«  •»  ■•  I 
Vision  of  Judgment.    See  Works,  p.  511]  ^ 
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in  the  same  maimer ;  having  no  other  object 
vhich  could  bring  me  to  that  comitry  except 
to  settle  quarrels  accumulated  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

"  By  the  last  post  I  transmitted  to  you  a 
letter  upon  some  Kochdale  toll  business,  from 
which  there  are  moneys  in  prospect.  My 
agent  says  two  thousand  pounds ;  but  sup- 
posing it  to  be  only  oii^,  or  even  <me  hundred, 
still  they  may  be  moneys ;  and  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  have  an  exceeding  respect  for 
the  smallest  current  com  of  any  realm,  or  the 
least  sum,  which,  although  I  may  not  want 
it  myself,  may  do  somethmg  for  others  who 
may  need  it  more  than  I. 

"  They  say  that  *  Knowledge  is  Power :' 

—  I  used  to  think  so  ;  but  I  now  know  that 
they  meant '  money  :*  and  when  Socrates  de- 
clared, *  that  all  he  knew  was,  that  he  knew 
nothing,'  he  merely  intended  to  declare,  that 
he  had  not  a  drachm  in  the  Athenian  world. 

••  The  circulars  are  arrived,  and  circulating 
like  the  vortices  (or  vortexes)  of  Descartes. 
StiU  I  have  a  due  care  of  the  needful,  and 
keep  a  look-out  ahead,  as  my  notions  upon 
the  score  of  moneys  coincide  with  yours, 
and  with  all  men's  who  have  lived  to  see 
that  every  guinea  is  a  philosopher's  stone,  or 
at  least  his  touch^stone.  You  will  doubt  me 
the  less,  when  I  pronounce  my  firm  belief, 
that  Cash  is  Ftriue, 

**  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  much  ex- 
penditure :  my  only  extra  expense  (and  it  is 
more  than  I  have  spent  upon  myself)  being 
a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
Hunt ;  and  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  furniture, 
which  I  have  bought  for  him ;  and  a  boat 
which  I  am  building  for  myself  at  Genoa, 
which  will  cost  about  a  hundred  pounds 
more. 

**  But  to  return.  I  am  determined  to  have 
all  the  moneys  I  can,  whether  by  my  own 
funds,  or  succession,  or  lawsuit,  or  MSS.,  or 
any  lawfiil  means  whatever. 

"  I  will  pay  (though  with  the  sincerest 
reluctance)  my  remaimng  creditors,  and  every 
man  of  law,  by  instalments  from  the  award 
of  the  arbitrators. 

"  I  recommend  to  you  the  notice  in  Mr. 
EEanson's  letter,  on  the  demands  of  moneys 
for  the  Rochdale  tolls. 

**  Above  all,  I  recommend  my  interests  to 
your  honourable  worship. 

**  Recollect,  too,  that  I  expect  some  mo- 
neys for  the  various  MSS.  (no  matter  what) ; 
and,  in  short, '  Rem  quocunque  modo.  Rem  I' 

—  the  noble  feeling  of  cupidity  grows  upon 
us  with  our  years. 

••  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"N.B." 


Lettbu  477.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Pisa,  February  8.  1822' 

"  Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected ; 
but  I  perceive  one  upon  vou  in  the  papers, 
which  I  confess  that  I  did  not  expect.  How, 
or  in  what  manner,  you  can  be  considered 
responsible  for  what  /  publish,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive. 

"  If  *  Cain'  be  *  blasphemous,*  Paradise 
Lost  is  blasphemous  ;  and  the  very  words  of 
the  Oxford  gentleman,  *  Evil,  be  thou  my 
good,'  are  from  that  very  poem,  fix>m  the 
mouth  of  Satan ;  and  is  there  any  thing  more 
in  that  of  Lucifer  in  the  Mystery  ?  Cain  is 
nothing  more  than  a  drama,  not  a  piece  of 
argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  speak  as  the 
first  murderer  and  the  first  rebd  may  be  sup- 
posed to  speak,  surely  all  the  rest  of  the  per- 
sonages talk  also  according  to  their  characters 
—  and  the  stronger  passions  have  ever  been 
permitted  to  the  drama. 

"I  have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity 
as  in  Scripture,  (though  Milton  does,  and 
not  very  wisely  either,)  but  have  adopted  his 
angel  as  sent  to  Cain  instead,  on  purpose  to 
avoid  shocking  any  feelines  on  tne  subject 
by  falling  short  of  what  ui  uninspired  men 
must  faU  short  in,  viz.  giving  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah. The  old  Mysteries  mtroduced  him 
liberally  enough,  and  all  this  b  avoided  in 
the  new  one. 

"  The  attempt  to  bully  vou,  because  they 
think  it  won't  succeed  with  me,  seems  to  me 
as  atrocious  an  attempt  as  ever  disgraced 
the  times.  What  I  when  Gibbon's,  Hume's, 
Priestlev's,  and  Drummond's  publishers  have 
been  allowed  to  rest  in  jpeace  for  seventy 
years,  are  you  to  be  singled  out  for  a  work 
o£ fiction,  not  of  history  or  argument  ?  There 
must  be  something  at  the  bottom  of  this  — 
some  private  enemy  of  your  own :  it  is  other- 
wise incredible. 

*'  I  can  only  say, '  Me,  me ;  en  adsum  qui 
fed ; — that  any  proceedings  directed  against 
you,  I  beg,  mav  be  transferred  to  me,  who 
am  willing,  and  ought,  to  endure  them  sdl  ;-^ 
that  if  you  have  lost  money  by  the  publica- 
tion, I  will  refund  any  or  all  of  the  copy- 
right ;  —  that  I  desire  you  will  say  that  both 
you  and  Mr,  Gifihrd  remonstrated  against 
the  publication,  as  also  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  — 
that  /  alone  occasioned  it,  and  I  alone  am 
the  person  who,  either  legally  or  otherwise, 
should  bear  the  burden.  If  they  prosecute, 
I  will  come  to  England — that  is,  if,  by  meet- 
ing it  in  my  own  person,  I  can  save  yours. 
Let  me  know.  You  sha'n't  suffer  for  me,  if 
I  can  help  it.  Make  any  use  of  this  letter 
you  please.  Yours  ever,  &c. 

Nn  3 
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"  P.  S.  —  I  write  to  you  about  all  this  row 
of  bad  passions  and  absurdities  with  the  sunt' 
mer  moon  (for  here  our  winter  is  clearer 
than  your  dog-days)  lighting  the  winding 
Amo,  with  aU  her  buildings  and  bridges, 
—  so  quiet  and  still !  —  What  nothings  are 
we  before  the  least  of  these  stars  I " 


Lbttbr  478. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


*'  Pisa,  February  19. 182Z 

**  I  am  rather  surprised  not  to  have  had 
an  answer  to  my  letter  and  packets.  Lady 
Nod  is  dead,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  I 
may  have  to  go  to  England  to  settle  the  di- 
vision of  the  Wentworth  property,  and  what 
portion  Lady  B.  is  to  have  out  of  it ;  all 
which  was  left  undecided  by  the  articles  of 
separation.  But  I  hope  not,  if  it  can  be 
done  without,  —  and  I  have  written  to  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  to  be  my  referee,  as  he  knows 
the  property,  i 

"  Continue  to  address  here,  as  I  shall  not 
go  if  I  can  avoid  it —  at  least,  not  on  that 
account.  But  I  may  on  another ;  for  I  wrote 
to  Douglas  Kinnaird  to  convey  a  messa^  of 
invitation  to  Mr.  Southey  to  meet  me,  either 
in  England,  or  (as  less  liable  to  interruption) 
on  the  coast  of  France.  Thb  was  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  have  the  answer.  However,  you  shall 
have  due  notice ;  therefore  continue  to  ad- 
dress to  Pisa. 

"  My  agents  and  trustees  have  written  to 
me  to  desire  that  I  would  take  the  name 
directly,  so  that  I  am  yours  very  truly  and 
afiecdonately, 

"  Noel  Byron. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  had  no  news  from  Eng- 
land, except  on  business ;  and  merely  know, 
from  some  abuse  in  that  faithful  ex  and  dc' 
tractor  Galignani,  that  the  clergy  are  up 
against '  Cain.'  There  is  (if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken) some  good  church  preferment  on  the 
Wentworth  estates ;  and  I  will  show  them 
what  a  good  Christian  I  am,  by  patronising 
and  preferring  the  most  pious  of  their  order, 
should  opportunity  occur. 

"  M.  and  I  are  but  little  in  correspondence, 
and  I  know  nothing  of  literary  matters  at 
present.  I  have  been  writing  on  business 
only  lately.  What  are  you  alSout  ?  Be  as- 
sured that  there  is  no  such  coalition  as  you 
apprehend." 

»  [••  1  have  Just  heard,'*  said  Lord  Byron,  "of  Lady 
Noel's  death.  I  am  distressed  for  poor  Lady  Byron  I 
She  must  be  fn  great  affliction,  for  sha  adored  her  mother. 
The  world  will  think  I  am  pleased  at  this  event,  but 
they  are  much  mistaken.  I  have  written  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  Lady  Byron— you  may  suppose  in  the 
kindest  terms.    If  we  are  not  reconciled.  It  is  not  my 


G>= 


LBTTSB479.       TO  MR.  MOORE.  i 

**Pisa,Febniai7tt.Utt.>  | 

**  Your  letter  arrived  since  I  wrote  the  ah  . 
closed.    It  b  not  likely,  as  I  have  appointed  ] 
agents  and  arbitrators  for  the  Noel  estatei, 
that  I  should  proceed  to  England  on  dttta^  | 
count, — though  I  may  upon  another,  vitlim " 
stated.     At  any  rate,  continue  you  to  address 
here  till  you  hear  further  from  me.    I  could 
wish  you  still  to  arrange  for  me,  either  witk  a 
London  or  Paris  publisher,  for  the  things,  &c 
I  shall  not  quarrel  with  any  arrangement  yoo 
may  please  to  make.  I 

"  I  have  appointed  Sir  Frauds  Bordett ' 
my  arbitrator  to  decide  on  Lady  Byron'i  al- ' 
lowance  out  of  the  Nod  estates,  which  «  ' 
estimated  at  seven  thousand  a  year,  apdrm^ 
veiy  well  paid,  —  a  rare  thing  at  this  ime. 
It  is,  however,  owing  to  their  oonm&ng  dneir 
in  pasture  lands,  and  therefore  less  atfeded 
by  com  bills,  &c.  than  properties  in  tillage.  \ 
**  Believe  me  yours  ever  most  a^ctionatdj, 
••NoelBtbwi.   i 

"  Between  my  own  property  in  the  foods, 
and  my  wife*s  in  land,  1  do  not  know  whidi 
tide  to  cry  out  on  in  politics. 

*'  There  is  nothing  against  the  immortaftj 
of  the  soul  in  *  Cain'  that  I  recoDect.  Ikld 
no  such  opinions ;  —  but,  in  a  dranB)  the 
first  rebel  and  the  first  murderer  most  be 
made  to  talk  according  to  their  characters.  ■ 
However,  the  parsons  are  all  preadiimra*tt» 
from  Kentish  Town  and  Oxford  to  Fisa'; 
— ^the  scoundrels  of  priests,  who  do  wfft 
harm  to  religion  than  all  the  infidels  that  { 
ever  forgot  their  catechisms  I 

*•  I  have  not  seen  Ladv  NoeTsdeathaa- 
nounced  in  Oalignani.  —  How  is  that?' 

Lbttbii  480.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

-Ksa.FebwBT*"* 

*'  I  begin  to  think  that  the  packet  (i 
heavy  one)  of  five  acts  of  *  Werner/  &• 
can  hardly  have  reached  you,  for  tout  ktttf 
of  last  week  (which  I  answered)  did  aot 
allude  to  it,  and  yet  I  insured  it  at  die  post- 
office  here. 

"  I  have  no  direct  news  fipom  E^g» 
except  on  the  Noel  business,  which  is  ^ 
ceeding  quietlv>  as  I  have  appointed  a  ^ 
tleman  (Sir  F. Burdett)  for  my  arbitr^- 
They,  too,  have  said  that  they  will  recall 

&alt  IhaTeagreedtoI«aTeth«dtTlsloooftbtynf«9 
to  Lord Dacre and  Sir  FraiMds Burdett.  lihsDirtb- 
terfere,  nor  make  anj  ol^ectiOQ,  If  tbt7  award  La4r  ^f^ 
the  whole.'* — Mbdwim.] 

*  The  preceding  letter  came  eodoMd  li  tkfe 

*  [See  BTaoNUMA,  IStt.] 
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the  lawyer  whom  (key  had  chosen,  and  will 
name  a  gentleman  too.  This  is  better,  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  estates  and  of  Lady 
B.'8  allowance  will  thus  be  settled  without 
(juibbling.  My  lawyers  are  taking  out  a 
hcence  for  the  name  and  arms,  which  it  seems 
I  am  to  endue. 

**  By  another,  and  indirect,  quarter,  I  hear 
that '  Cain '  has  been  pirated,  and  that  the 
Chancellor  has  refused  to  give  Murray  any 
redress.  Also, that G.R.(^^ friend* Ben'} 
has  expressed  great  personal  indignation  at 
the  said  poem.  All  this  is  curious  enough, 
I  think,  —  after  allowing  Priestley,  Hume, 
and  Gibbon,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Voltaire 
to  be  published,  without  depriyins  the  book- 
sellers of  their  rights.  I  heard  S*om  Rome 
a  day  or  two  ago,  and,  with  whiu  truth  I 
know  noty  that        #        #        #. 

••  Yours,  ace." 


Lnrn  481.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**Pia«^Mtfchl.1«31 

••  As  I  still  have  no  news  of  my  *  Werner,* 
&c.  packet,  sent  to  you  on  the  29th  of  Ja- 
nuary, I  continue  to  bore  you  (for  the  fifth 
time,  I  beUeye)  to  know  whether  it  has  not 
miscarried.  AlS  it  was  fairly  copied  out,  it 
will  be  yexatious  if  it  be  lost.  Lideed,  I 
insured  it  at  the  post-office  to  make  them 
take  more  care,  and  directed  it  regularly  to 
you  at  Paris. 

**  In  the  impartial  Chdignani  I  perceiye  an 
extract  from  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  there  are  people  who  haye  dis- 
coyered  that  you  and  I  are  no  poets.  With  re- 
gard to  one  of  us,  I  know  that  this  north-west 
passage  to  my  magnetic  pole  had  been  long 
discoyered  by  some  sages,  and  I  leaye  them 
the  full  benefit  of  their  penetration.  I  think, 
as  Gibbon  says  of  his  History,  '  that,  per- 
haps, a  hundred  years  hence  it  may  still  con- 
tinue to  be  abused.'  >  Howeyer,  I  am  far 
from  pretending  to  compete  or  compare  with 
that  illustrious  literary  character. 

*'  But,  with  regard  to  you,  I  thought  that 
you  had  always  been  allowed  to  be  a  jmW, 
eyen  by  the  stupid  as  well  as  the  enyious — a 
bad  one,  to  be  sure — ^immoral,  florid,  Asiatic, 
and  diabolically  popular, — but  still  always 
a  poet,  nem,  con.  This  discoyery,  therefore, 
has  to  me  all  the  grace  of  noyel^,  as  well 
as  of  consolation  (according  to  Kochefou- 
cault),to  find  my  self  no-poetised  in  such  good 
company.  I  am  content  to  *  err  with  Pl^o  ;* 
and  can  assure  youyery  sincerely,  that  I  would 

>  [**  I  nerer  could  ondflntand  the  damour  ttut  had 
Iwen  rabed  agaiiut  the  indeoenqr  of  in7  three  last  Tolumes. 
TaC  upon  the  whole,  the  Hiatoiy  of  the  Decline  and  FaU 


rather  be  receiyed  a  non-poet  with  you,  than 
be  crowned  with  all  the  bays  of  (the  yet' 
uncrowned)  Lakers  in  their  society.  I  belieye 
you  think  better  of  those  worthies  than  I  do. 
I  know  them    *###♦♦♦ 

"  As  for  Southey,  the  answer  to  my  pro- 
position of  a  meeting  is  not  yet  come.  I 
sent  the  message,  with  a  short  note,  to  him 
through  Douguis  Kinnaird,  and  Douglas's 
response  is  not  arriyed.  If  he  accepts,  I 
shall  haye  to  go  to  England  ;  but  if  not,  I  do 
not  think  the  Noel  afi&s  wHl  take  me  there, 
as  the  arbitrators  can  settle  them  without  my 
presence,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any 
difficulties.  The  licence  for  the  new  name 
and  armorial  bearings  will  be  taken  out  by 
the  regular  application,  in  such  cases,  to  the 
Crown,  and  sent  to  me. 

'*  Is  there  a  hope  of  seeing  you  in  Italy 
again  eyer?  M^at  are  you  doing? — bored 
by  me,  I  know ;  but  I  haye  explained  why 
before.  I  haye  no  correspondence  now  with 
London,  except  throuch  relations  and  law- 
yers and  one  or  two  friends.  My  greatest 
fnend.  Lord  Clare,  is  at  Rome :  we  met  on 
the  road,  and  our  meeting  was  quite  senti- 
.mental  —  realty  pathetic  on  both  sides.  I 
haye  always  loy^  him  better  than  any  nude 
thing  in  the  world." 

The  preceding  was  enclosed  in  that  which 
follows. 


LBTTBft482.       TO  IfR.  MOORE. 

"  Fiia,  March  4. 1822. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed,  I  haye  waited 
another  post,  and  now  haye  your  answer 
acknowledging  the  arriyal  of  the  packet-^ 
a  troublesome  one,  I  fear,  to  you  in  more 
ways  than  one,  both  from  weight  external 
and  internal. 

**  The  unpublished  things  in  your  hands, 
in  Douglas  K.'s,  and  Mr.  John  Murra^s,  are, 
'  Heayen  and  Earth,  a  lyrical  kind  of^rama 
upon  the  Deluge,  &c. ;'  —  *  Werner,'  now 
with  you  ;  —  a  translation  of  the  First  Canto 
of  the  Moi^^te  Maggiore ;  —  ditto  of  an 
Episode  in  Dante ;  —  some  stanzas  to  the 
Po,  June  1st,  1819;  —  Hints  from  Horace, 
written  in  181 1,  but  a  good  deal,  nncr,  to  be 
omitted;  seyeral  prose  things,  which  may, 
perhaps,  as  well  remain  unpublished ;  — 
I  The  Vision,  &c,  of  Queyedo  Rediyiyus,' 
in  yerse. 

**  Here  jou  see  is  '  more  matter  for  a 
May  morning ;'  but  how  much  of  this  can 


aecms  to  hare  atruck  root,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
may,  perhapi,  a  handred  yean  hence  itill  continue  to  be 
•  Mi$c.  fVorkt,  vol.  1.  p.  1760 
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be  published  is  for  coiisideration.  The  Que- 
veao  (one  of  my  best  in  that  line)  has  ap- 
palled the  Row  already,  and  must  take  its 
chance  at  Paris,  if  at  all.  The  new  Mystery  b 
less  speculative  than  *  Cain,'  and  very  pious ; 
besides,  it  is  chiefly  lyricaL  The  Morgante 
is  the  beH  translation  that  ever  was  or  will 
be  made ;  and  the  rest  are  —  whatever  you 
please  to  think  them. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  Werner  even  ap" 
proaching  to  any  fitness  for  the  stage,  whicn, 
with  my  notions  upon  it,  is  very  far  fix>m  my 
present  object.  Witn  regard  to  the  publication, 
1  have  already  explained  that  I  have  no  ex- 
orbitant expectations  of  either  fame  or  pro- 
fit in  the  present  instances ;  but  wish  tnem 
published  because  they  are  written,  which  is 
the  common  feeling  of  all  scribblers. 

"  With  respect  to  *  Religion,'  can  I  never 
convince  you  that  /  have  no  such  opinions 
as  the  characters  in  that  drama,  which  seems 
to  have  fiightened  every  body?  Yet  they 
are  nothing  to  the  expressions  in  Ooethe's 
Faust  Twhich  are  ten  times  hardier),  and 
not  a  wnit  more  bold  than  those  of  Milton's 
Satan.  My  ideas  of  a  character  may  run 
away  with  me  :  like  all  imaginative  men,  I, 
of  course,  embody  myself  with  the  character 
while  I  draw  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the 
pen  is  from  off  the  paper. 

'*  I  am  no  enemy  to  religion,  but  the  con- 
trary. As  a  proof,  I  am  educating  my  na- 
tural daughter  a  strict  Catholic  in  a  convent 
of  Romagna ;  for  I  think  people  can  never 
have  enough  of  religion,  if  they  are  to  have 
any.  I  incline,  myself,  very  much  to  the 
Catholic  doctrines ;  but  if  am  to  write  a 
drama,  I  must  make  my  characters  speak  as 
I  conceive  them  likely  to  argue. 

"  As  to  poor  Shelley,  who  is  another 
bugbear  to  you  and  the  world,  he  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  leatt  selfish  and  the  mildest 
of  men  —  a  man  who  has  made  more  sacri- 
fices of  his  fortune  and  feelings  for  others 
than  any  I  ever  heard  of.  VTith  his  specu- 
lative opinions  I  have  nothing  in  common, 
nor  desire  to  have. 

"  The  truth  is,  my  dear  Moore,  you  live 
near  the  stove  of  society,  where  you  are  un- 
avoidably influenced  by  its  heat  and  its  va- 
pours. I  did  so  once  —  and  too  much  — 
and  enough  to  give  a  colour  to  my  whole 
future  existence.  As  my  success  in  society 
was  not  inconsiderable,  I  am  surely  not  a 
prgudiced  judse  upon  the  subject,  unless  in 
Its  favour ;  but  I  thmk  it,  as  now  constituted, 
fated  to  all  ereat  original  undertidcings  of 
every  kind.  1  never  courted  it  then\  when  I 
was  young  and  high  in  blood,  and  one  of  its 
*  curled  darlings ;'  and  do  you  think  I  would 
do  so  now,  wnen  I  am  hving  in  a  clearer 


e 


atmosphere  ?  One  thing  (mbf  migfat  kid 
me  back  to  it,  and  that  is,  to  try  once  more 
if  I  could  do  any  good  mptMct;  but  not  k 
the  petty  politics  I  see  now  preying  upoo 
our  misersble  country. 

**  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood,  bow- 
ever.  If  you  speak  your  ovm  opimons,  they 
ever  had,  and  will  have,  the  greatest  wdiht 
withffie.  But  ifyou  merely  «^  the 'moode,' 
(and  it  is  difficult  not  to  do  so,  being  in  ks 
favour  and  its  ferment,)  I  can  only  regret 
that  you  should  ever  repeat  any  thii^  to 
which  I  cannot  pay  attention. 

"  But  I  am  prosing.  The  gods  p>  vitk 
you,  and  as  much  immortality  df  all  kindi » 
may  suit  your  present  and  all  other  existence. 
-  Yours,  &c" 

Lbttib  483.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**Pte.llaKfa&m 

'*  The  enclosed  letter  fit}m  Murray  btk 
melted  me ;  thou^  I  think  it  b  against  hb 
own  interest  to  wish  that  I  should  contime 
his  connection.  You  may,  therefore,  send 
him  the  packet  of  *  Werner,'  which  wl  awe 
you  all  further  trouble.  And  pray,  on  jw 
forgive  me  for  the  bore  and  expense  I  wt 
alr^v  put  upon  you  ?  At  least,  ta^  so- 
for  I  ted  ashamed  of  having  given  yon  so 
much  for  such  nonsense. 

**  The  fact  is,  I  cannot  keep  my  mntmtntt, 
though  violent  enough  in  their  onset  fi^ 
sides,  now  that  all  Uie  worid  are  at  Mnmj 
on  my  account,  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
leave  him ;  unless,  as  I  really  thought,  i^^*^ 
better  for  him  that  I  sbould. 

"  I  have  had  no  other  news  firom  En^aod, 
except  a  letter  fix)m  Barnr  Cornwall,  the 
bard,  and  my  old  schooWfeUow.  Though  I 
have  sickened  you  with  letters  lately,  bebeie 
me 

"  Yours,  &t" 

"P.S. — In  your  last  letter  vou  say,  spesk* 
ing  of  Shelley,  that  you  would  almost  prdtf 
the  '  damning  bigot'  to  the  '  annihilathu  ia* 
fideL'  ^  SheUey  believes  in  iinnx>rtality,bov- 
ever — but  this  bv  the  way.  Doyouremenbff 
Frederick  the  Chreaf  s  answer  to  the  raaoa- 
strance  of  the  villagers  whose  curate  preadied 
against  the  eternity  of  hell's  torments?  k 
was  thus :— ^If  my&ithfiil  subjects  of  Schna- 
senhaussen  prefer  being  eternally  damned,  kt 
them.' 

**  Of  the  two,  I  should  think  the  bi^decp 
better  than  the  agonised  vigil  But  M 
miserable  as  they  are,  ding  so  to  anything 


1  It  wUl  be  Mtn  from  the  extraot  I  tbtSl  gHefnM^T 
of  the  pauage  to  which  he  refer*  thathe  wMraM"^ 
my  meanlog. 
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Ske  life,  that  they  probably  would  prefer 
damnation  to  quiet.  Besides,  they  think 
themselves  so  important  in  the  creation,  that 
nothing  less  can  satisfy  their  pride — the  in- 
sects!" 

It  is  Dr.  Clarke,  I  think,  who  gives,  in  his 
Travels,  rather  a  striking  account  of  a  Tar- 
tar whom  he  once  saw  exercising  a  young, 
fiery  horse,  upon  a  spot  of  ground  almost 
surrounded  by  a  steep  precipice,  and  describes 
the  wantonness  of  courage  with  which  the 
rider,  as  if  delisting  in  his  own  peril,  would, 
at  times,  dash,  with  loose  rein,  towards  the 
giddy  verge.  Something  of  the  same  breath- 
less apprehension  with  which  the  traveller 
viewed  that  scene,  did  the  unchecked  dfuing 
of  Byron's  genius  inspire  in  all  who  watched 
its  course, — causing  them,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, to  admire  and  tremble,  and,  in  those 
more  especially  who  loved  him,  awakening  a 
sort  of  mstinctive  impulse  to  rush  forward 
and  save  him  fi'om  his  own  headlong  strength. 
But,  however  natural  it  was  in  fiiends  to 
give  way  to  this  feeling,  a  little  reflection 
upon  his  now  altered  character  m^t  have 
forewarned  them  that  such  interference  woidd 
prove  88  little  useful  to  him  as  ssfe  for  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  surprise 
I  look  back  upon  my  own  temerity  and  pre- 
sumption in  supposmg  that,  let  loose  as  he 
was  now,  in  the  full  pride  and  consciousness 
of  strength,  with  the  wide  regions  of  thought 
outstretching  before  him,  any  representations 
that  even  fiiendship  could  make  would  have 
the  power — or  ou^ht  to  have — of  checking 
him.  As  the  motives,  however,  by  which  I 
was  actuated  in  my  remonstrances  to  him 
may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  I  shall, 
without  dwelling  anv  further  upon  the  sub- 
ject, content  myself  with  laying  before  the 
reader  a  few  such  extracts  firom  my  own 
letters  at  this  period  i  as  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain some  allusions  in  those  just  given. 

In  writinff  to  me  under  the  date  January 
24th,  it  will  be  recollected  that  he  says  — 
**  be'assured  that  there  is  no  such  coalition 
as  you  apprehend."  The  following  extracts 
firom  my  previous  communication  to  him  will 
expkin  what  this  means :  — "  I  heard  some 
dajrs  a^  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  on  his  way  to 
you  with  aU  his  funily ;  and  the  idea  seems 
to  be,  that  you  and  Shelley  and  he  are  to 
conspire  together  in  the  Ex^iner.  I  cannot 
believe  this, —  and  deprecate  such  a  plan 


I  It  thoold  bare  lieen  mendoDed  before,  that  to  the 
coortetj  of  Lord  Byron't  executor,  Mr.  Hobhome,  who 
had  the  UodneM  to  restore  to  roe  such  letters  of  mine  as 
came  Into  his  hands,  I  am  indebted  for  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing  these  and  other  extracts. 

*  [**  I  was  ftroofly  adtlsed  by  Tom  Moore,  long  ago,'* 


with  all  my  might.  Alone  you  may  do  any 
thing;  but  partnerships  in  feme,  like  those 
in  ^ade,  make  the  strongest  party  answer- 
able for  the  deficiencies  or  delinquencies  of 
the  rest,  and  I  tremble  even  for  you  with 
such  a  bankrupt  Co, — •  #  #  #. «  They  are 
both  clever  fellows,  and  Shelley  I  look  upon 
as  a  man  of  real  genius ;  but  I  must  again 
sav,  that  you  could  not  give  your  enemies 
(the  *  •  ♦'s,  *  et  hoc  genus  omne*)  a  greater 
triumph  than  by  forming  such  an  unequal  and 
unhofy  alliance.  You  are,  single-handed,  a 
match  for  the  world,  —  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  the  world  being,  like  Briareus,  a 
very  many-handed  gentleman, —  but,  to  be 
so,  you  mutt  stand  alone.  Recollect  that  the 
scurvy  buildings  about  St.  Peter's  almost  seem 
to  overtop  itself." 

The  notices  of  Cain,  in  my  letters  to  him, 
were,  according  to  dieir  respective  dates,  as 
fellow:  — 

**  September  80. 1891. 
"  Since  writingthe above,  I  have  read  Fos- 
cari  and  Cain.  The  former  does  not  please 
me  so  highly  as  Sardanapalus.  It  has  the 
feult  of  ul  those  violent  Venetiau  stories, 
being  unnatural  and  improbable,  and  there- 
fore, in  spite  of  all  your  fine  management  of 
them,  appealing  but  remotel  v  to  one's  sym- 
pathies. But  Cain  is  wonderful — terrible 
—  never  to  be  forgotten.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  will  sink  deep  into  the  world's  heart ; 
and  while  many  wiU  shudder  at  its  blasphemy, 
all  must  fell  prostrate  before  its  srandeur. 
Talk  of  .£schylus  and  his  Promeueus  I  — 
here  is  the  true  spirit  both  of  the  Poet — 
and  the  DeviL" 

'*Febniai79. 1823. 
**  Do  not  take  it  into  your  head,  my  dear 
B.,  that  the  tide  is  at  all  turning  against  you 
in  England.  Till  I  see  some  symptoms  of 
people  forgetting  you  a  little,  I  will  ilot  be- 
lieve that  you  lose  eround.  As  it  is, '  te  ve- 
niente  die,  te,  decedente,' — nothing  is  hardly 
talked  of  but  you ;  and  though  g(x>d  people 
sometimes  bless  themselves  when  they  men- 
tion you,  it  is  plain  that  even  they  think  much 
more  about  you  than,  for  the  good  of  their 
souls,  they  ought  Cain,  to  be  sure,  has  made 
a  sensation  ;  and,  grand  as  it  is,  I  regret,  for 
many  reasons,  you  ever  wrote  it.  •  ♦  For 
myself,  I  woidd  not  j^e  up  the  poetry  of  re- 
li^on  for  all  the  wisest  results  that  philo^ 

said  Lord  Bjron,  "not  to  have  any  connection  with  such 
a  company  as  Hunt,  Shelley,  and  Co. ;  but  I  hate  pledged 
myself,  and  besides  could  not  now,  if  I  had  ever  so  great 
a  dlsinclinatkm  for  the  scheme,  disappoint  all  Hunt's 
hopes.** — MiDwiM.] 
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sopki^  will  ever  arrive  at.  Particular  sects 
and  creeds  are  fiur  game  enough  for  those 
who  are  anxious  enough  about  their  neigh- 
bours to  meddle  with  them  -,  but  our  faith 
in  the  Future  is  a  treasure  not  so  hghtly  to 
be  parted  with  ;  and  the  dream  of  immortality 
(if  philosophers  will  have  it  a  dream)  is  one 
that,  let  us  hope,  we  shall  carry  into  our  last 
sleep  with  us/ * 

*'  Febnitfy  19. 1822. 

**  I  have  written  to  the  Longmans  to  try 
the  ground,  for  I  do  not  think  Galignani  the 
man  for  you.  The  onlv  thing  he  can  do  is 
what  we  can  do,  ourselves,  without  him, — 
and  that  is,  employ  an  English  bookseller. 
Paris,  indeed,  might  be  convenient  for  such 
refugee  works  as  are  set  down  in  the  Index 
Expwrsatonut  of  London ;  and  if  you  have 
any  poutical  catamarans  to  explode,  this  is 
your  place.  But,  pray,  let  them  be  only 
politiad  ones.    Boldness,  and  even  licence, 

Elides,  does  ^ood,  —  actuid,  present 
but,  in  religion,  it  profits  neither 
jor  hereafter ;  and,  for  myself,  such  a 
horror  have  I  of  both  extremes  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  know  not  whuA  I  hate  most,  the 
bold,  damning  bigot,  or  the  bold,  annihilating 
infidel.  '  Furiosa  res  est  in  tenebris  im- 
petus ;' — and  much  as  we  are  in  the  dark, 
even  the  wisest  of  us,  upon  these  matters,  a 
little  modesty,  in  unbelief  as  well  as  belief^ 
best  becomes  us.  You  will  easily  guess  that, 
in  all  this,  I  am  thinking  not  so  much  of  you, 
as  of  a  fiiend,  and,  at  present,  companion  of 
yours,  whose  influence  over  your  mind 
(knowing  you  as  I  do,  and  knowing  what 
Lady  B.  ought  to  have  found  out,  that  you 
are  a  person  the  most  tractable  to  those 
who  live  with  you  that,  perhaps,  ever  ex- 

1  It  is  to  this  MDtence  Lord  Byron  refers  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  his  letter,  March  4. 

s  This  passage  baring  been  shown  by  Lord  Byron  to 
Mr.  Shelley,  the  latter  wrote.  In  consequence,  a  letter  to 
a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  then  in  habits  oi  inti- 
macy, of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  The  zeal  and 
openness  with  which  Shelley  always  professed  his  onbelief 
render  any  scrapie  that  might  otherwise  be  fdt  in  giring 
publidty  to  such  arowals  unnecessary ;  besides  which,  the 
testimony  of  so  near  and  dear  an  observer  to  the  state  of 
Lord  Byron's  mind  upon  religioas  sutjects  is  of  fkrtoo 
much  importance  to  my  ofettect  to  be,  from  any  orer-fiuti- 
diousnoM,  suppressed.  We  have  here,  too  strikingly  ex- 
emplified, —  and  in  strong  contrast,  I  must  say,  to  the 
line  taken  by  Mr.  Hunt  in  similar  circumstances,  —  the 
good  breeding,  gentle  temper,  and  modesty  for  which 
Shelley  was  so  remarkable,  and  of  the  latter  of  which 
qualities  in  particular  the  undeserred  compliment  to 
myself  ali>rds  a  strong  illustration,  as  showfaig  how 
Uttle  this  tme  poet  had  yet  learned  to  know  bis  own 


*  Lord  Byron  has  read  me  one  or  two  letters  of  Moore 
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isted)  I  own  I  dread  and  deprecate  not 
earnestly."* 

«  Mtfck  11  in. 

**  ^th  respect  to  our  Rdigioas  Polemicfl, 
I  must  try  to  set  you  right  upon  one  or  two 
points.  In  the  first  pli^  I  do  iio^  identify 
you  with  the  blasphemies  of  Cain  no  more 
than  I  do  myself  with  the  wnpjptv^a  d  my 
Mokanna, — all  I  wish  and  imploce  is  that 
you,  who  are  such  a  powerful  mannfartnrer 
of  these  thunderbolts,  would  not  choott  tub- 
jects  that  make  it  necessary  to  launch  them. 
In  the  next  place,  were  you  even  a  decided 
athe^t,  I  could  not  (except,  perhtt)fl,fi9r  the 
dtcmon  which  is  always  unwise)  biaioe  yoa. 
I  could  only  pity^ — knowing,  from  experience, 
how  dreary  are  the  doubts  with  which  era 
the  bright,  poetic  view  I  am  mysdf  indined 
to  take  of  mankind  and  their  destiny  is  nov 
and  then  clouded.  I  look  upon  Cufio's 
book  to  be  a  most  desolating  one  in  the  con- 
clusions to  which  it  may  lead  some  niDds. 
But  the  young,  the  simple, — all  those  vho« 
hearts  one  would  like  to  keep  nnwithaed, 
trouble  their  heads  but  little  about  Cans* 
You,  however,  have  embodied  him  io  poetir 
which  every  one  reads ;  and,  like  the  viu, 
blowing  '  where  ^ou  Ust,'  carry  this  deadly 
chill,  mixed  up  with  your  own  fragrance,  into 
hearts  that  should  be  visited  only  by  the 
latter.  This  is  what  I  regret,  and  what,  with 
all  my  influence,  I  would  deprecate  s  n- 
petition  of.    Now,  do  you  understand  ne? 

"  As  to  your  solemn  peroration, '  tbetnith 
is,  my  dear  Moore,  &c,Slc^  meaning  neithef 
more  nor  less  than  that  I  give  into  the  cant 
of  the  world,  it  only  proves,  alas !  the  iiduh 
choly  &ct,  that  you  and  I  are  hundreds  of 
miles  asunder.    Could  you  hear  me  ipeal 


to  him,  in  which  Moore  speaks  with  great  \iubm  d 
me  {and  of  course  I  cannot  but  fsal  flattaradby***- 
probation  of  a  man,  my  inlMorfty  to  whom  1  sai  f^ 
to  acknowledge.  Amongst  other  things,  howenr.Moan^ 
after  glrhig  Lord  B.  much  good  adTke  abool  r^ 
opinion,  Ac.  seems  to  deprecate  My  inlhienctoakiiahd 
on  the  suhlect  of  religion,  and  to  attribute  thtteB»» 
sumed  in  Cain  to  my  suggestioQs.  Moot*  endoai  kto 
against  any  influence  on  this  partkniar  wUh  tht  «« 
fHendly  seal,  and  it  is  plain  Umt  his  mottresyrlnpft* 
a  desire  ot  boiefitlng  Lord  B.  without  itflg***"!  ■>•  ' 
think  you  know  Moore.  Pray  assure  Um  that  I  hs««i< 
the  smallest  Influence  orer  Lord  Byron  to  tUs  |Mrtia*r; 
if  I  had,  I  certainly  should  employ  it  to  eradicate  *«■  Hi 
great  mind  the  delusions  of  Christianity,  which,  <>  1* 
of  his  reason,  seem  perpetually  to  recur,  and  te  hr^ 
ambush  for  the  hours  of  akkneaa  and  distress.  Crii** 
coMcrt vrtf  many  years  ago,  and  begun  beftart  I«*kiB 
last  year  at  Rarenna.  How  happy  should  I  nrt  bets*' 
tribute  to  myself,  however  Indirect]^,  mf  psiUi^irt* 
in  that  immortal  work  1 " 
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my  opinions  instead  of  coldly  reading  them, 
I  flatter  myself  there  is  still  enotieh  of 
honesty  and  fiin  in  this  &ce  to  remind  you 
that  your  friend  Tom  Moore — whatever 
else  he  may  be— is  no  Canter." 

LirrsR484.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Pisa,  Uaxth  6. 1822. 
•*  You  will  long  ago  have  received  a  letter 
fitun  me  (or  should),  declaring  my  opinion 
of  the  treatment  you  have  met  with  about 
the  recent  publication.  I  think  it  disgraceful 
to  those  who  have  persecuted  you.  I  make 
peace  with  you,  though  our  war  was  for 
other  reasons  than  this  same  controversy.  I 
have  written  to  Moore  by  this  post  to  for- 
ward to  you  the  tragedy  of  *  Werner.'  I 
shall  not  make  or  propose  any  present  baiv 
gain  about  it  or  the  new  Mystery  till  we  see 
^  they  succeed.  If  they  don't  sell  (which  is 
not  unlikely),  you  sha'n't  pav  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose this  is  fair  play,  if  you  choose  to  risk  it. 
I  **  BartoUni,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  wrote 
to  me  to  desire  to  take  my  bust :  I  consent- 
I  ed,  on  condition  that  he  also  took  that  of 
the  Countess  Guiccioli.  He  has  taken  both, 
and  I  think  it  wiU  be  allowed  that  hers  is 
beautifiiL  I  shall  make  you  a  present  of 
them  both,  to  show  that  I  don't  bear  malice, 
and  as  a  compensation  for  the  trouble  and 
squabble  you  had  about  Thorwaldsen's.  Of 
my  own  I  can  hardlv  speak,  except  that  it  is 
thought  very  like  what  I  now  am,  which  is 
difierent  from  what  I  was,  of  course,  since 
you  saw  me.  The  sculptor  is  a  famous 
one  * ;  and  as  it  was  done  by  his  oum  parti- 
cular request,  will  be  done  well,  probablv. 

**  What  is  to  be  done  about  TaafTe  and  his 
Commentary  ?  He  will  die  if  he  is  not  pub- 
lished ;  he  will  be  damned,  if  he  if ;  but  that 
ie  don't  mind.    We  must  publish  him. 

**  All  the  row  about  me  has  no  otherwise 
affected  me  than  by  the  attack  upon  youi^ 
self,  which  is  ui^enerous  in  Church  and 
State  :  but  as  all  violence  must  in  time  have 
its  proportionate  re-action,  you  will  do  bet- 
ter by  and  by.  Yours  very  truly, 

«  Noel  Byron." 


Lcrnn  485.  TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*«  Piia.  March  8. 1822. 

"  You  will  have  had  enough  of  my  letters 

by  this  time — yet  one  word  in  answer  to 

your  present  missive.    You  are  quite  wrong 

1  C**  BartoUni  It  an  excellent  workman,  and  takes  ad. 
mlrable  ItkeneMea.  It  is  now  the  fiuhion  among  the 
Bn^iah  to  sit  to  him.  The  cheapness  of  sculpture  at 
Florence  must  iq}«re  our  English  artisU.  Casts  hare  been 
imported  firoM  London  of  the  basts  of  Fox,  Pitt,  Nelson, 


in  thinking  that  your  'advice*  had  offended 
me ;  but  I  have  already  replied  (if  not  an- 
swered^ on  that  point. 

'*  With  regard  to  Murrav,  as  I  reallv  am 
the  meekest  and  mildest  of  men  since  Moses 
(though  the  public  and  mine '  excellent  wife' 
cannot  find  it  out),  I  had  already  pacified 
myself  and  subsided  back  to  Albemarle 
Street,  as  my  yesterday's  ^^pistle  will  have 
informed  you.  But  I  thought  that  I  had 
explained  my  causes  of  bile — at  least  to 
you.  Some  instances  of  vacillation,  occa- 
sional neglect,  and  troublesome  sincerity, 
real  or  imagined,  are  sufficient  to  put  your 
truly  great  author  and  man  into  a  passion. 
But  reflection,  with  some  aid  from  hellebore, 
hath  already  cured  me  'pro  tempore ;'  and, 
if  it  had  not,  a  request  from  you  and  Hob- 
house  would  have  come  upon  me  like  two 
out  of  the  *  tribus  Anticyns,' — with  which, 
however,  Horace  despairs  of  plugging  a  poet. 
I  really  feel  ashamed  of  having  bored  you 
so  frequently  and  fully  of  late.  But  what 
could  I  do  ?  You  are  a  friend — an  absent 
one,  alas  I — and  aa  I  trust  no  one  more,  I 
trouble  you  in  proportion. 

"  This  war  of  *  Church  and  State'  has 
astonished  me  more  than  it  disturbs  ;  for  I 
really  thought  '  Cain '  a  speculative  and 
hardy,  but  still  a  harmless,  production.  As 
I  said  before,  I  am  really  a  great  admirer  of 
tangible  religion;  and  am  breeding  one  of 
my  daughters  a  Catholic,  that  she  may  have 
her  hands  full.  It  is  by  &r  the  most  elegant 
worship,  hardly  excepting  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy. What  with  incense,  pictures,  statues, 
altars,  shrines,  relics,  and  the  real  presence, 
confession,  absolution, — there  is  something 
sensible  to  grasp  at.  Besides,  it  leaves  no 
possibilitpr  of  doubt ;  for  those  who  swallow 
their  Deity,  really  and  truly,  in  transubstan- 
tiadon,  can  hardly  find  any  thing  else  other- 
wise than  easy  of  digestion. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  this  sounds  flippant,  but 
I  don't  mean  it  to  be  so  ;  only  my  turn  of 
mind  is  so  given  to  taking  things  in  the  ab- 
surd point  of  view,  that  it  breaks  out  in  spite 
of  me  every  now  and  then.  Still,  I  do  assure 
you  that  I  am  a  very  good  Christian.  Whe- 
ther you  will  beheve  me  in  this,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  trust  you  will  take  my  word 
for  being 

^  Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours,  &c, 

"  P.  S.  —  Do  tell  Murray  that  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace  is,  that  hepublisheth  (or 


and  many  others.  These  BartoUni  reproduces  In  marble, 
and  sends  back  to  London,  all  expenses  of  carriage  in- 
cluded, for  twenty-two  pounds  each."»HATTRiws :  Diaty 
4rMifwa^p.56.] 
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obtaineth  a  publisher  for)  Taa£Pe?a  Commen- 
tary on  Dante,  against  which  there  appears 
in  the  trade  an  unaccountable  repugnance. 
It  will  make  the  man  so  exuberantly  happy. 
He  dines  with  me  and  half-a-dozen  English 
to-day ;  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  tell  him 
how  the  bibliopolar  world  shrink  from  his 
Commentary ;  —  and  yet  it  is  full  of  the  most 
orthodox  religion  and  morality.  In  short,  I 
make  it  a  point  that  he  shall  be  in  print. 
He  is  such  a  good-natured,  heavy  *  *  Chris- 
tian, that  we  must  give  him  a  shove  ^  through 
the  press.  He  naturally  thirsts  to  be  an 
author,  and  has  been  the  happiest  of  men 
for  these  two  months,  printing,  correcting, 
collating,  dating,  anticipating,  and  adding  to 
his  treasures  of  learning.  Besides,  he  has 
had  another  ^1  from  ma  horse  into  a  ditch 
the  other  day,  while  riding  out  with  me  into 
the  country." 

Lbttbk  486.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Fifa,  March  15. 1823. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  and  your  friends  ap- 
prove of  my  letter  of  the  8tn  ultimo.  You 
may  give  it  what  publicity  you  think  proper 
in  the  circumstances.  I  nave  since  written 
to  you  twice  or  thrice. 

'*  As  to  *  a  Poem  in  the  old  way,  to  inte- 
rest the  women,'  I  shall  attempt  of  that  kind 
nothing  further.  I  follow  the  bias  of  my 
own  mmd,  without  considering  whether  wo- 
men or  men  are  or  are  not  to  be  pleased ;  but 
this  is  nothing  to  my  publisher,  who  must 
judge  and  act  according  to  popularity. 

'*  Therefore  let  the  things  take  their  chance ; 
if  they  pay,  you  will  pay  me  in  proportion  ; 
and  if  tney  don't,  I  must. 

"  The  Noel  affairs,  I  hope»  will  not  take 
me  to  England.  I  have  no  desire  to  revisit 
that  countnr,  unless  it  be  to  keep  you  out  of 
a  prison  (if'^this  can  be  effected  by  my  taking 
your  place),  or  perhaps  to  set  myself  into 
one,  by  exacting  satisfaction  from  one  or  two 
persons  who  take  advantage  of  my  absence 
to  abuse  me.  Further  than  this,  I  have  no 
business  nor  connection  with  England,  nor 
desire  to  have,  out  of  my  own  mmily  and 
friends,  to  whom  I  wish  all  prosperity.  In- 
deed, I  have  lived  upon  the  whole  so  little 
in  England  (about  five  years  since  I  was  one- 
and-twenty),  that  my  habits  are  too  conti- 
nental, and  your  climate  would  please  me  as 
little  as  the  society. 

"I  saw  the  Chancellor's  Report  in  a 
French  paper.  Pray,  why  don't  tney  prose- 
cute the  translation  of  LucreHutf  or  the 
original  with  its 


1  [An  alluiion  to  Richard  Baxter's  **  Shove  for  a  heavy 
^  •  •  Christian."    See  Workt,  p.  444.] 
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'  Primof  in  orbe  Deot  ftdft  Tfaaor,* 


or 


"'  TantumRdigiopotoltiaaderenaloram?' 

"  You  must  really  get  something  dooe  for 
Mr.  Taafie's  Commentary :  what  can  I  bbjt  to 
him? 

•'Your8,&c' 

Lkttbr  487.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*Pisa.A|ffflU.MB. 

^  Mr  Kinnaird  writes  that  there  has  been 
an  *  excellent  Defence '  of  *  Cain,'  afiunst  *0x- 
oniensis  ; '  you  have  sent  me  nottiiDg  but  a 
not  very  excellent  o^ence  of  the  same  poem. 
If  there  be  such  a  '  Defender  of  the  Faith,' 
you  may  send  me  his  thirty-nine  articles,  is 
a  coimterbalance  to  some  of  your  late  cod- 
munications.' 

"  Are  you  to  publish,  or  not,  what  Moor 
and  Mr.  Kinnaird  have  in  hand,  and  tlK 
'  Vision  of  Judgment  ? '  If  you  publuh  the 
latter  in  a  very  cheap  edition,  so  as  to  baie 
the  pirates  by  a  low  price,  you  will  find  thai 
it  wiH  do.  The  *  Mjrsteiy'  I  look  upoo  ti 
good,  and  '  Werner '  too,  and  I  expect  that 
you  will  publish  them  speedily.  You  need 
not  put  your  name  to  Quevedot  but  publish 
it  as  a  forei^  edition,  and  let  it  make  its  waj. 
Douglas  Kmnaird  has  it  still,  with  the  pre* 
&ce,  I  believe. 

**  I  refer  you  to  him  for  documents  od 
the  late  row  here.    I  sent  them  a  week  ago. 
-Yours,  Ac" 

LBTTia  488.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

-Plia,  April  11 W. 

"  I  have  received  the  Defence  of  'Can.* 
Who  is  my  Warburton  ? — for  he  has  done 
for  me  what  the  bishop  did  £Mr  the  poet 
against  Crousaz.  His  reply  seems  to  me 
conclusive ;  and  if  you  unaerstoodyooroni 
interest,  you  would  print  it  together  with  the 
poem. 

"  It  is  very  odd  that  I  do  not  hear  fron 
you.  I  have  forwarded  to  Mr.  Doudas  Kin- 
naird the  documents  on  a  squabble  bcfc, 
which  occiured  about  a  month  ago.  IT* 
affair  is  still  going  on ;  but  they  make  «>• 
thing  of  it  hitherto.  I  think,  what  with 
home  and  abroad,  ihete  has  been  hot  wa- 
ter enough  for  one  while.  Mr.Dawkins. 
the  Engush  minister,  has  behaved  in  the 
handsomest  and  most  gendemanly  mamitf 
throughout  the  whole  business. 

"Yours  ever,  Ac. 

"P.S.  — I  have  got  Lord  Glenbcrrie's 
book  «,  which  is  very  amusing  and  aWe  opoo 


s  [A  translation  of  the  lint 
"  Rlcciardctto.»*J 


canto  of  FWtel-w*^  { 
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the  toincs  which  he  touches  upon,  and  part 
of  the  pre&ce  pathetic.    Write  soon.** 

Lbttbb  489.       T6  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Flsa,  April  22. 1822. 

"  You  will  regret  to  hear  that  I  have  re- 
ceired  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  daugh* 
ter  All^gra  of  a  fever  in  the  convent  of 
Bagna  Cavallo,  where  she  was  placed  for 
the  last  year,  to  commence  her  ^ucation. 
It  is  a  heavy  blow  for  many  reasons,  but 
must  be  borne,  with  time. 

**  It  is  my  present  intention  to  send  her 
remains  to  England  for  sepulture  in  Harrow 
church  (where  I  once  hoped  to  have  laid  my 
own),  and  this  is  my  reason  for  troubling 
you  with  this  notice.  I  wish  the  funeral  to 
be  very  private.  The  body  is  embalmed, 
and  in  lead.  It  will  be  embarked  from  Leg- 
horn. Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
give  the  proper  directions  on  its  arrival  ? 

**  I  am  yours,  &c.        N.B. 

"P.  S.  —  You  are  aware  that  Protest- 
ants are  not  allowed  holy  ground  in  Catholic 
countries." 


LBrm490.       TO  MR.  SHELLEY. 

•*  April  28.  1822. 

**  The  blow  was  stunning  and  unexpected ; 
for  I  thought  the  danger  over,  by  the  long 
interval  b^ween  her  stated  amelioration  and 
the  arrival  of  the  express.  But  I  have  borne 
up  ^^ainst  it  as  I  best  can,  and  so  far  suc- 
cessfullv,  that  I  can  go  about  the  usual  busi- 
ness of  life  with  the  same  appearance  of 
composure,  and  even  greater.  There  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  your  coming  to-morrow ; 
but,  perhaps,  to-day,  and  yester-evening,  it 
was  better  not  to  have  met.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  thing  to  reproach  in  my  con- 
duct, and  certainly  nothing  in  my  feelings 
and  intentions  towards  the  dc»d.  But  it  is 
a  moment  when  we  are  apt  to  think  that,  if 
this  or  that  had  been  done,  such  event  micht 
have  been  •  prevented,  —  though  everyday 
and  hour  shows  us  that  they  are  the  most 
natural  and  inevitable.  I  suppose  that  Time 
will  do  his  usual  work  —  Death  has  done 
his. 

*•  Yours  ever,  N.B." 


Ltms  491.     TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

**PlM,Ma74.1822. 

"  My  dw  Sir  Walter, 

•*  Your  account  of  your  femily  is  very 
pleasing :  would  that  I  *  could  answer  this 
comfort  with  the  like  I*  but  I  have  just  lost 
my  natural  daughter,  Allegra,  by  a  fever. 


The  only  consolation,  save  time,  is  the  re- 
flection that  she  is  either  at  rest  or  happy ; 
for  her  few  years  (only  five^  prevented  ner 
from  having  incurred  any  sin,  except  what 
we  inherit  m>m  Adam. 

**  *  Whom  the  godi  lore  die  young.* 

**  I  need  not  say  that  your  letters  are  par- 
ticularly welcome,  when  they  do  not  tax 
your  time  and  patience ;  and  now  that  our 
correspondence  is  resumed,  I  trust  it  will 
continue. 

**  I  have  lately  had  some  anxietv,  rather 
than  trouble,  about  an  awkward  affidr  here, 
which  you  may  perhaps  have  heard  of;  but 
our  minister  has  behaved  very  handsomdy, 
and  the  Tuscan  Government  as  well  as  it  is 
possible  for  such  a  government  to  behave, 
which  is  not  sa^g  much  for  the  latter. 
Some  other  English,  and  Scots,  and  myself, 
had  a  brawl  with  a  dragoon,  who  insulted 
one  of  the  party,  and  whom  we  mistook  for 
an  officer,  as  he  was  medalled  and  well 
mounted,  &c, ;  but  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
seijeant-major.  He  called  out  the  guard  at 
the  gates  to  arrest  us  (we  beine  unarmed)  ; 
upon  which  I  and  another  (an  Italian)  rode 
through  the  said  guard  ;  but  they  succeeded 
in  detaining  others  of  the  party.  I  rode  to 
my  house,  and  sent  my  secretary  to  dve  an 
account  of  the  attempted  and  illegal  arrest 
to  the  authorities,  and  then,  without  dis- 
mounting, rode  back  towards  the  gates,  which 
are  near  my  present  mansion.  Half-way  I 
met  my  man  vapouring  away  and  threatening 
to  draw  upon  me  (who  had  a  cane  in  my 
hand,  and  no  other  arms).  I,  still  believing 
him  an  officer,  demanded  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  gave  him  my  hand  and  glove  there- 
upon. A  servant  of  mine  thrust  in  between 
us  (totally  without  orders),  but  let  him  go 
on  mv  command.  He  then  rode  ofT  at  full 
speed ;  but  about  forty  paces  further  was 
stabbed,  and  very  dangerously  (so  as  to  be 
in  peril),  by  some  Callum  Beg  or  other  of  my 
people  (for  I  have  some  rough-handed  folks 
about  me),  I  need  hardly  say  without  my 
direction  or  approval.  The  said  dragoon 
had  been  sabring  our  unarmed  countrymen, 
however,  at  the  gate,  after  they  were  m  arrest  ^ 
and  held  by  the  guards,  and  wounded  one, 
Captain  Hay,  very  severely.  However,  he 
got  his  paiks — having  acted  like  an  assassin, 
and  being  treated  like  one.  Who  wounded 
him,  though  it  was  done  before  thousands  of 
people,  they  have  never  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, or  prove,  nor  even  the  weapon ;  some 
said  a  fnstcl^  an  air-gun,  a  stiletto,  a  sword, 
a  lance,  a  pitchfork,  and  what  not.  They 
have  arrested  and  examined  servants  and 
people  of  all  descriptions,  but  can  make  out 
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nothing.  Mr.  Dawkina^  our  minister,  assures 
me  that  no  suspicbn  h  entertained  of  the 
man  who  wounded  him  having  been  insti- 
gated by  me,  or  any  of  the  party.  I  enclose 
you  copies  of  the  d^x>sition8  of  those  with 
us,  and  Dr.  Oraufurd,  a  canny  Scot  (not  an 
acquaintance),  who  saw  the  latter  part  of  the 
afiair.    They  are  in  Italian. 

"  These  arc  the  only  literary  matters  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged  since  the  pub- 
lication and  row  about  *  Cain  ;' — but  Mr. 
Murray  has  several  things  of  mine  in  his  ob- 
stetrical hands.  Another  Mystery — a  Vision 
—  a  Drama —  and  the  like.  But  you  won't 
tell  me  what  you  are  doing  —  however,  I 
shall  find  you  out,  write  what  you  will.  You 
say  that  I  should  like  your  son-in-law  —  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  dislike  any 
one  connected  with  you;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  his  own  qualities  are  all  that  you 
describe. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  Lord  Orford*s 
new  work. »  My  aristocracy,  which  is  very 
fierce,  makes  him  a  fiivourite  of  mine.  Re- 
collect that  those  '  little  &ctions '  comprised 
Lord  Chatham  and  Fox,  the  fiither ;  and  that 
we  live  in  gigantic  and  exaggerated  times, 
which  make  all  under  Gog  and  Magog  appear 
pigmean.  After  having  seen  Napoleon  begin 
like  Tamerlane  and  end  like  B^azet  in  our 
own  time,  we  have  not  the  same  interest  in 
what  would  otherwise  have  appeared  impor- 
tant history.    But  I  must  conclude. 

"  Believe  me  ever  and  most  truly  yours, 
**  Noel  Byron." 

LiTTBB  493.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Pl«a,  May  17. 18» 
'*  I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  has  attacked 
the  three  dramas,  which  is  a  bad  business 
for  you ;  and  I  don*t  wonder  that  it  discou- 
rages you.  However,  that  volume  may  be 
trusted  to  time,  —  depend  upon  it.  I  read 
it  over  with  some  attention  since  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  preferred  to  my  other  writings,  though 
not  immediately.  I  say  this  vrithout  irrita^ 
tion  against  the  critics  or  criticism,  whatever 
thev  may  be  (for  I  have  not  seen  them) ; 
and  nothing  that  has  or  may  appear  in  Jef- 
fire/s  Review  can  make  me  forget  that  he 


1  [His  "  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Yean  of  the  Reign 
of  George  a"3 

s  Here  follows  a  repetition  of  the  detafls  giren  on  this 
sahiect  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  others. 

3  A  liill,  three  or  four  miles  from  Leghorn,  much 
resorted  to  as  a  place  of  residence  during  the  summer 
months. 

*  ["  Spot  of  my  youth  I  whose  hoary  branches  sigh, 
Swept  by  the  breeie  that  ihns  thy  cloudless  sky ; 
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stood  by  me  for  ten  good  years,  without  any 
motive  to  do  so  but  his  own  good-wiH 

**  I  hear  Moore  is  in  town ;  remeober  me 
to  him,  and  believe  me 

"  Yours  truly,  N.R 

•*  P.  8.  —  If  you  think  it  necessanr,  you 
may  send  me  the  Edinburgh  Should  mat 
be  any  thing  that  requires  an  answer,  1  wiQ 
reply,  but  temperately  and  technically;  that  k 
to  say,  merely  with  respect  to  the  ffmapla 
of  the  criticism,  and  not  personally  oroflb- 
sively  as  to  its  literary  merits." 


LnrTia4». 


TO  MR.  MOORB. 


"Pisa,  Hit  17.101 
••  I  hear  vou  are  in  London.  Yoo  irffl 
have  heard  m>m  Dou^as  Kinnaud  (who  tefls 
me  jou  have  dined  with  him)  as  much  as  jod 
desire  to  know  of  my  afiairs  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  have  lately  lost  my  little  giri  ; 
AUegra  by  a  fever,  which  has  been  a  lerioiii  i 
blow  to  me.  I 

••  I  did  not  write  to  you  latdy  (except  oie  j 
letter  to  Murray's),  not  knowing  exactly  jtw  li 
*  whereabouts.'  Douglas  K.  refused  to  fcr-  i| 
ward  my  message  to  Mr.  Southey — in^,  he  j 
himself  can  explain.  |: 

**  You  will  have  seoi  the  statement  oft  I 
squabble,  &c.  &c.«  What  are  you  about? : 
Let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  leisure,  and  | 
believe  me  ever  yours,  I, 

-N.B.'    [ 

Lmn  494.       TO  MR.  MURRAY.  . 

'*  MoQtcoero  MEay  K.  ISO.  ( 
KearLeghsn. 

"  The  body  is  embarked,  in  what  ship  1 1 
know  not,  neither  could  I  enter  into  the  a^  j 
tails ;  but  the  Ck>untess  6. 6.  has  had  the  ji 
goodness  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  Mr.  ! 
Dunn,  who  superintends  the  embarkatioD,  ] 
and  will  write  to  you.  I  wish  it  to  bebuiied  { 
in  Harrow  church.  n 

**  There  is  a  spot  in  the  churdij^  neir 
the  footpath,  on  the  brow  of  the  hfll  lookioc 
towards  Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under  a  iarje  I 
tree,  (bearing  the  name  of  Peachie,  or  Pea- 
chey,)  where  I  used  to  sit  for  hours  aad 
hours  when  a  boy.  This  was  my  farourite 
spot^;  but,  as  I  wish  to  erect  a  tablet  to  hff 


Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  hare  trod, 
With  those  I  lored,  thy  soft  aad  Terdast  sod: 
*  ♦  ♦  • 

"  Oft  hare  I  thought  'twould  •ooCbenydjrlBgtav- 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  ber  power- 
To  know  some  humbler  grare,  some  nsrroT  oeO, 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  lo»'d  to  dwell,*  Ac- 
See  Lines  written  beneath  an  Elm  in  the  Qambrmitt 
Harrow,  WorJtt,  pu  418.] 
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memory,  the  body  had  better  be  deposited  in 
the  church.  Near  the  door,  on  the  left  hand 
as  vou  enter,  there  is  a  monument  with  a 
tablet  containing  these  words :  — 
•* '  Whm  Sorrow  weept  o'er  VIrtue»i  sacred  du«t. 
Oar  tears  become  as,  and  oar  grief  is  Jast : 
Sach  were  the  tears  she  shed,  who  gratefttlVays 
This  last  sad  tribute  of  her  lore  and  praise.* 

I  recollect  them  (after  seventeen  years),  not 
from  any  thing  remarkable  in  them,  but  bo- 
cause  from  my  seat  in  the  ^ery  I  had 
generally  my  eyes  turned  towards  that  mo- 
nument. As  near  it  as  conyenient  I  could 
wish  AUegra  to  be  buried,  and  on  the  wall  a 
marble  tablet  placed,  with  these  words : 

**  In  Memory  of 

AUegra, 

Daughter  of  O.  G.  Lord  Byron, 

who  died  at  Bagna  CaraUo, 

in  Italy.  April  aoth,  1833, 

«ged  fire  years  and  three  months. 

« I  ihaU  p>  to  htr,  bat  ih*  ihaU  not  ntam  to  me.' 


**  The  ftmeral  I  wish  to  be  as  private  as  is 
consistent  with  decency ;  and  I  could  hope 
that  Henry  Drury  will,  perhaps,  read  the 
service  over  her.  If  he  should  decline  it,  it 
can  be  done  by  the  usual  minister  for  the 
time  being.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  add 
I  more  just  now. 

I       •*  Since  I  came  here,  I  have  been  invited 
by  the  Americans  on  board  their  squadron, 
where  I  was  received  with  all  the  kindness 
which  I  could  wish,  and  with  more  ceremony 
than  I  am  fond  of.    I  found  them  finer  ships 
than  your  own  of  the  same  class,  well  manned 
and  oGBcered.    A  number  of  American  gen- 
tlemen also  were  on  board  at  the  time,  and 
some  ladies.     As  I  was  taking  leave,  an 
American  Udy  asked  me  for  a  rote  which  I 
wore,  for  the  purpose,  she  said,  of  sending 
to  America  something  which  I  had  about  me, 
as  a  memorial.    I  need  not  add,  that  I  felt 
the  compliment  properly.  C^)tain  Chauncey 
showed  me  an  Amencan  and  very  pretty 
edition  of  my  poems,  and  offered  me  a  pas- 
sage to  the  United  States,  if  I  would  go 
there.    Commodore  Jones  was  also  not  less 
kind  and  attentive.     I  have  since  received 
the  enclosed  letter,  desiring  me  to  sit  for  my 
picture  for  Some  Americans.     It  is  singular 
that,  m  the  same  year  that  Lady  Noel  leaves 
by  win  an  interdiction  for  my  daughter  to 
«ee  her  Other's  portrait  for  many  years ',  the 
individuals  of  a  nation,  not  remarkable  for 
their  liking  to  the  En^h  in  particular,  nor 
for  flattenng  men  in  general,  request  me  to 

»  [By  the  will  of  Lady  Noel,  proved  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons bjr  Dr.  Lushlngton  and  Nicholas  Ridley  Colboume, 
Esq.,  the  executors,  a  portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  described 
tobeinacaseat  the  house  of  Rrkby  Malory,  is  left  to 
the  trustees,  with  directions  to  keep  it  safely  inclosed  and 


sit  for  my  •  pourtraicture,'  as  Baron  Brad- 
wardine  calls  it  I  am  also  told  of  consider- 
able literary  honours  m  Germany.  Goethe, 
I  am  told,  IS  my  professed  patron  and  pro- 
tector. At  Leipsic,  this  year,  the  highest 
pnze  was  proposed  for  a  translation  of  two 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  was  at  Leipsic,  but  Mr.  Rowcroft  was 
my  authority — a  good  German  scholar  (a 
younc  American),  and  an  acquaintance  of 
Goethe's. 

**  Goethe  and  the  Germans  are  particularly 
fond  of  Don  Juan,  which  they  judee  of  as  a 
work  of  art  I  had  heard  somethmg  of  this 
before  through  Baron  Lutzerode.  The  trans- 
lations have  been  very  frequent  of  several  of 
the  works,  and  Goethe  made  a  comparison 
between  Faust  and  Manfi^.« 

**  AH  this  is  some  compensation  for  your 
English  native  brutality,  so  fiiUy  displayed 
this  year  to  its  highest  extent. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  a  little  anecdote  of 
a  different  kind.  I  went  over  the  Consti- 
tution (the  Commodore's  flag-ship),  and  saw, 
among  other  things  worthy  of  remark,  a  little 
boy  bom  on  board  of  her  by  a  sailor's  wife. 
They  had  christened  him  *  Constitution  Jones.' 
I,  of  course,  approved  the  name ;  and  the 
woman  added,  ♦  Ah,  sir.  if  he  turns  out  but 
half  as  good  as  his  name  I ' 

**  Yours  ever,  Ac." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

1822. 

LETTERS  TO  MURRAT  CONCERNING  WERNER 
AND  THE  VISION  OP  QUEVEDO   REDIVIVUS. 

—  VISIT  OP  LORD  CLARE.  —  EDINBURGH 
REVIEW  ON  CAIN.  —  TRANSATLANTIC  PRO- 
JECT OP  SETTLEMENT.  —  LETTER  TO  MR. 
EDWARD  ELLICE. — SITTING  TO  MR.  WEST. 

—  HIS  ANECDOTES  OP  LORD  BYRON.  —  AR- 
RIVAL OP  LEIGH  HUNT  AND  HIS  PAMILY. — 
DEATH  OP  SHELLET.  —  FOUR  NEW  CANTOS 
OP  DON  JUAN.  —  HABITS  OP  LIPE  AT  PISA 
SKETCHED  BY  MADAME  GUICCIOLI.  —  AN- 
ECDOTES.—  PAILURE  OF  THE  LIBERAL. — 
REMOVAL  TO  GENOA. — ^EDINBURGH  REVIEW 
ON  DON  JUAN. 

Lettbb  495.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Montenero,  near  Leghorn,  ICay  29. 1822. 
**  I  RETURN  you  the  proo&  revised.  Your 
printer  has  made  one  odd  mistake :  — '  poor 

shut  up  till  Ada  Augusta  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
when  it  is  to  be  delirered  to  her ;  but  should  Lady  Byron 
be  then  Uring,  it  is  not  to  be  so  deliTered  until  after  her 
decease,  unless  with  her  Ladyship's  assent.] 
s  [See  m/^,  p.  448.] 
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as  a  mouse,*  instead  of  'poor  as  a  nuMerJi 
The  expression  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is 
only  a  translation  of  '  semper  avarus  eget.' 
You  will  add  the  Mystery,  and  publbh  as 
soon  as  you  can.  I  care  nothing  for  ^our 
'  season,'  nor  the  hlue  approbations  or  disap- 
probations. All  that  is  to  be  considered  by 
you  on  the  subject  is  as  a  matter  of  butmeu; 
and  if  I  square  that  to  your  notions  (even  to 
the  running  the  risk  entirely  myself),  you 
may  permit  me  to  choose  my  own  time  and 
mode  of  publication.  With  r^ard  to  the 
late  volume,  the  present  run  agamst  i^  or  me 
may  impede  it  for  a  time,  but  it  has  the  vital 
principle  of  permanency  within  it,  as  you 
may  perhaps  one  day  discover.  I  wrote  to 
you  on  another  subject  a  few  days  ago. 

«  Yours,  N.  B. 

*'  P.  S.  —  Please  to  send  me  the  Dedica- 
tion of  Sardanapalus  to  Goethe.  I  shall 
prefix  it  to  Werner,  unless  you  prefer  my 
putting  another,  stating  that  the  former  had 
been  omitted  by  the  publisher. 

***  On  the  titlej)age  of  the  present  volume, 
put  *  Published  for  the  Author,  by  J.  M."* 

LiTnB496.       TO  MR.  HURRAY.  ' 

*■  Mont«iMro,  Legborn,  Jane  6.  IMS. 

"  I  return  you  the  revise  of  Werner,  and 
expect  the  rest.  With  regard  to  the  Lmes 
to  the  Po,  perhaps  you  had  better  put  them 
quietly  in  a  second  ^tion  (if  you  reach  one, 
Uiat  IS  to  say)  than  in  the  first ;  because, 
though  they  have  been  reckoned  fine,  and  I 
wish  them  to  be  preserved,  I  do  not  wish 
them  to  attract  imhediatb  observation,  on 
account  of  the  relationship  of  the  lady  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  with  the  first  fa- 
milies in  Komagna  and  the  Marches. 

"  The  defender  of  *  Cain*  may  or  may  not 
be,  as  you  term  him,  *  a  tyro  in  literature :' 
however,  I  think  both  you  and  I  are  under 
great  obligation  to  him.  I  have  read  the 
Edinbur^  review  in  Galignani's  Magazine, 
and  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to  answer 
them  or  not ;  for,  if  I  do,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  me  not  *  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines* 
by  pulling  down  a  liouse  or  two ;  since,  when 
I  once  take  pen  in  hand,  I  must  say  what 
comes  uppermost,  or  fling  it  away.  I  have 
not  the  hypocrisy  to  pretend  impartiality,  nor 


1  C'*  Frim.    The  man  call'd  Werner 's  poor  I 

Lten,  Poor  af  a  mlaer.** 

IFtrmrr.  actii.  fc.1.3 
*  [*'  It  ts  nothing  len  than  abrard  to  obtcrTa»  that 
Ludfar  cannot  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an  orthodox 
dirine,  and  that  the  conrersation  of  the  flnt  rebel  and 
the  first  murdorer  was  not  Ukeij  to  be  yerjr  unexception- 
able ;  or  to  plead  the  authority  of  MiUon,  or  the  autbon 
of  the  old  mTsteilet,  for  ludi  olfentlye  coUoqulea.    The 


the  temper  (as  it  is  called)  to  keep  alvaji 
firom  saying  what  may  not  be  pleasing  to  the 
hearer  or  reader.  What  do  they  mem  by 
elaborate  f**  Why,  ^you  know  that  they  were 
written  as  fast  as  I  could  put  pen  to  paper, 
and  prated  fix>m  the  original  MS&,  and  Dem 
revised  but  in  the  proofe:  look  dtitie  data 
and  the  MSS.  themselves.  Whatever  friiki 
they  have  must  spring  fix>m  carele88De9B,aDd 
not  firom  labour.  They  said  the  sane  of 
'  Lara,*  which  I  wrote  while  undressing  after  il 
coining  home  fix>m  balls  and  masquerades,  in  '| 
the  year  of  revelry  1814.  Yoors.  I 

-JneilBl 

^  You  give  me  no  explanatioo  of  toot  it- 
tendon  as  to  the  '  Vision  of  Queredo  Re£- 
vivus,*  one  of  my  best  things :  indeed,  joavt 
altogether  so  abstruse  and  undecided  litdy, ; 
that  I  suppose  you  mean  me  to  write  'John 
Murray,  Esq.,  a  Mystery* — a  coapofldoo 
which  would  not  displease  the  clergy  nor  the 
trade.  I  by  no  means  wish  you  to  do  wkK 
you  don*t  uke,  but  merely  to  say  what  joo 
will  do.  The  Vision  must  be  published  bf 
some  one.  As  to  *  clamours,'  the  die  is  ad- 
and  *  come  one,  come  all,*  we  wiD  fight  it 
out — at  least  one  of  us.** 

Lirm  497.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  MoDtaDero,  ViUr1>apof .  mv  L#n 
Junes. ISa.  * 

"  I  have  written  to  you  twice  throogh  the 
medium  of  Murray,  and  on  one  sotgect,^ 
enough,  —  the  loss  of  poor  little  ADei^i? 
a  fever ;  on  which  topic  I  shall  say  no  now 
—  there  is  nothing  but  time. 

"  A  few  days  ago,  my  earliest  and  dearest 
fiiend,  Lord  Glare,  came  over  from  Oenen 
on  purpose  to  see  me  before  he  returned  to 
England.  As  I  have  always  loved  hnn(sB»ce 
I  was  thirteen,  at  Harrow)  better  than  vf 
(male)  thing  in  the  world,  I  need  ^^^ 
what  a  melancholy  pleasure  it  was  to  leehoj 
for  a  day  only ;  for  tie  was  obliged  torcs^J 
his  journey  immediately.  •  * 
Do  you  recollect,  in  the  year  of  revebyWl** 
the  pleasantest  parties  and  balls  all  orffUio- 
don  ?  and  not  the  least  so  at  •  **s.  Doy<J' 
recollect  your  singing  duets  with  Lady  • 
and  my  flirtation  with  Lady*  *,andalltte 
other  fooleries  of  the  time?  wWe»  •^ 


©^ 


fjMt  il.  that  here  the  whole  TgnmeBt-^M^^yTJ^ 
borate  and  spedoiM  argument  It  i«— to  *''^*J*JJ* 
the  goodneu  or  the  power  of  the  Detty,  tni  «f**  * 
reaaonableneu  of  religion  in  general  j  tad  '^''VVj 
answer  to  much  ai  attempted  to  the  *'*"'*'**^\1 
that  are  lo  itrenaousljr  tecolcated.  Tbelk^'^*' 
pupil  hare  the  field  eotireljto  thnn»dw«.  "^  *!  "* 
countered  with  nothing  hot  feeble  obleitatiooi ««  •* 
reasoning  horrora.**  —  Sdfub.  Rev.  toI.  wd.  ^«^.J 
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sighing,  and  Lady  *  *  ogling  him  with  her 
clear  hazel  eyes.  J?«/ eight  years  have  passed, 
and,  since  that  time,  *  *  has  *##♦#♦; 

has  run  away  with  **♦«#;  and 

mysen  (as  my  Nottinghamshire  friends  call 
themselves)  might  as  well  have  thrown  my- 
self out  of  the  window  while  you  were  sing- 
ing, as  intermarried  where  I  did.  You  and 
*  ♦  «  #  have  come  off  the  best  of  us.  I 
speak  merely  of  my  marriage,  and  its  conse- 
quences, distresses,  and  calumnies ;  for  I  have 
been  much  more  happy,  on  the  whole,  tmcct 
than  I  ever  could  have  been  with  *   *. 

**  I  have  read  the  recent  article  of  Jefirey 
in  a  faithftil  transcription  of  the  impartial 
Oalignani.  I  suppose  the  long  and  short  of 
it  is,  that  he  wishes  to  provoke  me  to  reply. 
But  1  won't,  for  I  owe  nim  a  good  turn  still 
for  his  kindness  by-gone.  Indeed,  I  presume 
that  the  present  opportunity  of  attacking  me 
again  was  irresistible  ;  and  I  can't  blame  him, 
knowing  what  human  nature  is.  I  shall  make 
but  one  remark  :  —  what  does  he  mean  by 
elaborate  ?  The  whole  volume  was  written 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  in  the  midst  of 
evolutions,  and  revolutions,  and  persecutions, 
and  proscriptions  of  all  who  interested  me  in 
Italy.  They  said  the  same  of '  Lara,'  which, 
you  know,  was  written  amidst  balls  and  fool- 
eries, and  after  coming  home  from  masque^ 
rades  and  routs,  in  the  summer  of  the  sove- 
reigns. Of  aU  I  have  ever  written,  they  are 
peniaps  the  most  carelessly  composed  $  and 
their  nudts,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  those 
of  negligee,  and  not  of  labour.  I  do  not 
think  this  a  merit,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

•*  Yours  ever  and  truly,  N.  B. 

*•  P.  8. — You  see  the  great  advantage  of 
my  new  signature ;  —  it  may  either  stand  for 
*  Nota  Bene'  or  *  Noel  Byron,'  and,  as  such, 
will  save  much  repetition,  in  writing  either 
bo6k«  or  letters.  Since  I  came  here,  I  have 
been  invitod  on  board  of  the  American  squad- 
ron, and  treated  -with  all  possible  honour  and 
ceremony.  They  have  asked  me  to  sit  for 
my  picture ;  and,  as  I  was  going  away,  an 
American  lady  took  a  rose  from  me  (which 
had  been  given  to  me  by  a  very  pretty  Italian 
lady  that  very  morning),  because,  she  said, 
'  Sne  was  determined  to  send  or  take  some- 
thing which  I  had  about  me  to  America.' 
There  is  a  kind  of  Lalla  Rookh  incident  for 
you  I     However,  all  these  American  honours 


1  The  answer  whkh  Mr.  ElUce  returned  was,  as  might 
tM  expected,  strongly  dlssuasiye  of  this  design.  The 
wholij  dis<irganised  state  of  the  country  and  its  institu- 
tutions,  which  it  would  take  ages,  perhaps,  to  restore 
eren  to  the  degree  of  industry  and  prosperity  which  it 
bad  enjoyed  under  the  Spaniards,  rendered  Columhia,  in 
hit  opinion,  one  of  the  last  places  in  the  world  to  which 


>= 


arise,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  their  en- 
thusiasm for  my  '  Poeshie,'  as  their  belief  in 
my  dislike  to  the  English, — in  which  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  coincide  with  them.  I 
would  rather,  however,  have  a  nod  from  an 
American,  than  a  snuff-box  from  an  emperor." 

LBTTSBigs.       TOMR.  BLLICB. 

**  Montenero,  Leghorn,  June  13. 1823. 

"  My  dear  Ellice, 

*'  It  is  a  long  time  smce  I  have  written 
to  you,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  your  kind- 
ness, and  I  am  now  going  to  tax  it  —  I  hope 
not  too  highly — but  donH  be  alarmed ;  it  is 
not  a  loan,  but  infomuUion,  which  I  am  about 
to  solicit.  By  your  extensive  connections, 
no  one  can  have  better  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing the  real  state  of  South  America  —  I  mean 
Bolivar's  country.  I  have  many  years  had 
transatlantic  projects  of  settlement,  and  what 
I  could  wish  from  you  would  be  some  in- 
formation of  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and 
some  letters  of  recommendation  in  case  I 
should  sail  for  Angostura.  I  am  told  that 
land  is  very  cheap  there  ;  but  though  I  have 
no  great  disposable  funds  to  vest  in  such 
purchases,  yet  my  income,  such  as  it  is,  would 
be  sufficient  in  any  country  (except  England) 
for  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  for  most  of 
its  luxuries.  The  war  there  is  now  over ;  and 
as  I  do  not  go  there  to  tpecuUUe,  but  to  set- 
tle, without  any  views  but  those  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  enioyment  of  the  common 
civil  rights,  I  should  presume  such  an  arrival 
would  not  be  unwelcome. 

"  All  I  request  of  you  is,  not  to  ^Kicourage 
nor  eTicourage,  but  to  give  me  such  a  state- 
ment as  you  think  prudent  and  proper.  I 
do  not  address  my  other  friends  upon  this 
subject,  who  would  only  throw  obstacles  in 
my  way,  and  bore  me  to  return  to  Eneland  ; 
which  I  never  will  do,  unless  compelled  by 
some  insuperable  cause.  I  have  a  quantity 
of  furniture,  books,  &c.  &c.  &c.  which  I 
could  easily  ship  from  Leghorn  ;  but  I  wish 
to  ' look  bdbre  I  leap'  over  the  Atlantic.  Is 
it  true  that  for  a  few.  thousand  dollars  a 
large  tract  of  land  may  be  obtained  ?  I  speak 
of  South  America,  recollect.  I  have  read 
some  publications  on  the  subject,  but  they 
seemed  violent  and  vulgar  party  productions. 
Please  to  address  your  answer  >  to  me  at 


a  man  desirous  of  peace  and  quiet,  or  of  security  for  his 
person  and  property,  should  resort  to  as  an  asylum.  As 
long  as  Bolivar  lived  and  maintained  his  authority,  erery 
reliance,  Mr.  ElUce  added,  might  be  placed  on  his  in- 
tegrity and  firmness ;  but  with  his  death  a  new  sra  of 
struggle  and  conAision  would  be  sure  to  arise. 
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this  place,  and  bdieve  me  ever  and  truly 
yours,  &c* 

About  this  time  he  sat  for  his  picture  to 
Mr.  West,  an  American  artist,  who  has  him- 
self given,  in  one  of  our  periodical  publi- 
cations, the  following  account  of  his  noble 
sitter :  — 

"  On  the  day  appointed,  I  arrired  at  two 
o'clock,  and  b^an  the  picture.  I  found  him 
a  bad  sitter.  He  talked  all  the  time,  and 
asked  a  multitude  of  questions  about  Ame- 
rica —  how  I  liked  Italy,  what  I  thought  of 
the  Italians,  &c.  When  he  was  silent,  he 
was  a  better  sitter  than  before ;  for  he  as- 
sumed a  countenance  that  did  not  belong  to 
him,  as  though  he  were  thinkin£  of  a  fix)ntis- 
piece  for  Childe  Harold.  In  fS)out  an  hour 
our  first  sitting  terminated,  and  I  returned  to 
Leghorn,  scarcely  able  to  persuade  myself 
that  this  was  the  haughty  misanthrope  wnose 
character  had  always  appeared  so  enveloped 
in  gloom  and  mystery ;  tor  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  met  with  manners  more  gentle 
and  attractive. 

"  The  next  day  I  returned  and  had  an- 
other sitting  of  an  hour,  during  which  he 
seemed  anxious  to  know  what  I  shoidd  make 
of  my  undertaking.  Whilst  I  was  painting, 
the  window  from  which  I  received  my  light 
became  suddenly  darkened,  and  I  heard  a 
voice  exclaim  *  c  troppo  hello !  *  I  turned,  and 
discovered  a  beautiful  female  stooping  down 
to  look  in,  the  ground  on  the  outside  being 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  window. 
Her  long  golden  hair  hung  down  about  her 
face  and  shoulders ;  her  complexion  was  ex- 
quisite, and  her  smile  completed  one  of  the 
most  romantic-looking  heads,  set  off'as  it  was 
by  the  bright  sun  behind  it,  which  I  had  ever 
beheld.  Lord  B vron  invited  her  to  come  in, 
and  introduced  her  to  me  as  the  Countess 
GuicciolL  He  seemed  very  fond  of  her,  and 
I  was  glad  of  hpr  presence,  for  the  playflil 
manner  which  he  assumed  towards  her  made 
him  a  much  better  sitter. 

'*  The  next  day,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
the  progress  which  I  had  made  in  his  like- 
ness had  given  satisfaction,  for,  when  we 
were  alone,  he  said  that  he  had  a  particular 
favour  to  request  of  me  —  would  I  grant  it  V 
I  said  I  should  be  happy  to  oblige  him  ;  and 
he  enjoined  me  to  the  flattering  task  of  paint- 
ing the  Countess  ChiiccioU*s  portrait  for  him. 
On  the  following  morning  I  began  it,  and, 
after,  they  sat  alternately.  He  gave  me  the 
whole  history  of  his  connection  with  her, 
and  said  that  he  hoped  it  would  last  for  ever ; 
at  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  his  &ult  if  it  did 
not.  His  other  attachments  had  been  broken 
off  by  no  fault  of  his. 
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**  I  was  by  this  time  suffidently  iotiiiBte 
with  him  to  answer  his  question  ts  to  whit 
I  thought  of  him  before  I  had  seen  him.  He 
laufffaed  much  at  the  idea  which  I  had  formed 
of  him,  and  said,  *  Well,  you  find  me  like 
other  people,  do  you  not?'  He  often  after- 
wards  repeated,  *  And  so  you  dioogfat  me 
a  finer  fellow,  did  you?'  I  remember  once 
telling  him,  that  notwithstanding  his  Tivndty, 
I  thought  mysdf  correct  in  at  least  one  eid- 
mate  which  I  had  made  of  him,  for  IidD 
conceived  that  he  was  not  a  happy  man.  He  i 
enquired  earnestly  what  reason  I  had  for 
thinking  so ;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  never 
observed  in  little  children,  after  a  paroxya 
of  grief,  that  they  had  at  intervals  a  coomwre 
or  tremulous  manner  of  drawing  in  a  long 
breath.  Wherever  I  had  ob8er?cd  this,  is 
persons  of  whatever  age,  I  had  always  had 
that  it  came  fit>m  sorrow.  He  said  the 
thought  was  new  to  him,  and  that  he  vodd 
make  use  of  it. 

"  Lord  Byron,  and  aU  the  party,  kftVii 
Rossa  (the  name  of  their  house)  in  afev 
days,  to  pack  im  their  tfadnffs  in  their  how 
at  Pisa.  He  told  me  that  he  should  nmm 
a  few  days  there,  and  desired  me,  if  I  could 
do  any  thin^  more  to  the  pictures,  to  ooae 
and  stay  with  hun.  He  seemed  at  a  km 
where  to  go,  and  was,  I  thought,  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  America.  I  was  witb 
nim  at  Pisa  for  a  few  days ;  bat  be  wai  lo 
annoyed  by  the  police,  and  the  weather  vai 
so  hot,  that  I  thought  it  doubtfid  whedier  I  ^ 
could  improve  the  pictures,  mod,  taking  or 
departure  one  mormnc  before  he  was  i^  i 
wrote  him  an  excuse  &om  Leghorn.  Upoo 
the  whole,  I  left  him  with  an  impression  that 
he  possessed  an  excellent  heart,  which  had 
been  misconstrued  on  all  hands  fitMn  ^ox^ 
else  than  a  reckless  levity  of  manners,  which 
he  took  a  whunsical  pride  in  opposing  ^ 
those  of  other  people." 


LiTTBB  489.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

**  I  return  you  the  revise.  Ihavcsoftend 
the  part  to  which  Gifford  objected,  aad 
changed  the  name  of  Michael  to  Raphael, 
who  was  an  angel  of  gentler  sympathies.  By 
the  way,  recoUect  to  alter  Midiael  to  *•- 
phad  in  the  scene  itself  throughout,  for  I 
nave  only  had  time  to  do  so  in  the  Bstof 
the  dramatis  persome,  and  scratch  out  aB  the 

riucil-marks,  to  avoid  puzzlo^  ****  P"?? 
have  given  the  *  Vision  of  ^credo  Re*-  ^ 
vivus'  to  John  Hunt,  which  will  relicTef»  jj 
from  a  dilemma.     He  must  publiah  it  at  to 
oum  risk,  as  it  is  at  his  own  oeaire.  OifehiB 
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the  corrected  copy  which  Mr.  Kinnaird  had,  as 
it  is  mitigated  partly,  and  also  the  preface. 
"  Yours,  &cr 


LRm  800.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"PlM.  Julys.  1822. 

**  Last  week  I  returned  you  the  packet 
of  proofs.  You  had,  perhaps,  better  not 
publish  in  the  same  volume  the  Po  and  Ri- 
mhu  translation. 

**  I  have  consigned  a  letter  to  Mr.  John 
Hunt  for  the  '  A^ion  of  Judgment,'  which 
you  will  hand  over  to  him.  Also  the  *  Pulci,' 
original  and  Italian,  and  any  prose  tracts  of 
mine ;  for  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  arrived  here, 
and  thinks  of  commencing  a  periodical  work, 
to  which  I  shall  contribute.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  you  to  be  the  publisher,  because  I 
know  that  you  are  unfriends ;  but  all  things 
in  your  care,  except  the  volume  now  in  the 
press,  and  the  manuscript  purchased  of  Mr. 
Moore,  can  be  given  for  this  purpose,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  wanted. 

**  With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  your 
•  want  of  memory,'  I  canonlv  remark,  that 
jou  inserted  the  note  to  Marino  Faliero 
against  my  positive  revocation,  and  that  you 
omitted  the  Dedication  of  Sardanapalus  to 
Goethe  (place  it  before  the  volume  now  in 
the  press),  both  of  which  were  things  not 
very  agreeable  to  me,  and  which  I  could  wish 
to  be  avoided  in  ^ture,  as  they  might  be 
with  a  very  little  care,  or  a  simple  memo- 
randum in  your  pocket-book. 

*'  It  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  have 
three  or  four  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready  by 
autumn,  or  a  little  later,  as  I  obtained  a  per- 
mission from  my  dictatress  to  continue  it,*- 
provided  always  it  was  to  be  more  guarded 
and  decorous  and  sentimental  in  the  conti- 
nuation than  in  the  commencement.  How 
far  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  may 
be  seen,  perhaps,  by-and-by ;  but  the  embai^ 
was  only  taken  off  upon  these  stipulations. 
You  can  answer  at  your  leisure. 

"  Yours,  &c," 


LnrsB  fiOI.      TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Pisa,  Jul7 13. 1828. 
**  1  have  written  to  vou  lately,  but  not  in 
inswer  to  your  last  letter  of  about  a  fort- 
light  ago.  I  wish  to  know  (and  request  an 
uiswer  to  that  point)  what  became  of  the 
»tanzas  to  Wellmgton  (intended  to  open  a 
:anto  of  Don  Juan  with)  which  I  sent  you 
;everal  months  aeo.  If  tney  have  fallen  mto 
Vf  urra/s  hands,  he  and  the  Tories  will  sup- 
>res8  them,  as  those  lines  rate  that  hero  at 
lis  real  value.    Pray  be  explicit  on  this,  as 


I  have  no  other  copy,  having  sent  you  the 
original ;  and  if  you  have  them,  let  me  have 
that  again,  or  a  copy  correct. 

'*  I  subscribed  at  Leghorn  two  hundred 
Tuscan  crowns  to  your  Irishism  committee ; 
it  is  about  a  thousand  francs,  more  or  less. 
As  Sir  C.  S.,  who  receives  thirteen  thousand 
a  year  of  the  public  money,  could  not  afford 
more  than  a  tnousand  livres  out  of  his  enor* 
mous  salary,  it  would  have  appeared  osten- 
tatious in  a  private  individual  to  pretend  to 
surpass  him ;  and  therefore  I  have  sent  but 
the  above  siun,  as  you  will  see  by  the  en* 
closed  receipt,  i 

**  Leigh  Hunt  is  here,  af^er  a  voyage  of 
eight  monthst  during  which  he  has,  I  pre- 
sume, made  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  the  Car- 
thaginian, and  with  much  the  same  speed. 
He  is  setting  up  a  Journal,  to  which  I  have 
promised  to  contribute ;  and  in  the  first 
number  the  *  Vision  of  Judgment,  by  Que- 
vedo  Redivivus,'  will  probably  appear,  with 
other  articles. 

'*  Can  you  give  us  any  thii^  ?  He  seems 
sanguine  about  the  matter,  but  (entre  nous) 
I  am  not.  I  do  not,  however,  like  to  put 
him  out  of  spirits  by  saying  so ;  for  he  is 
bilious  and  unwell.  Do,  pray,  answer  tkk 
letter  immediately. 

"Do  send  Hunt  any  thing  in  prose  or 
verse  of  yours,  to  start  him  handsomely  — 
any  lyrical,  trical,  or  what  you  please, 

"  Has  not  your  Potatoe  Committee  been 
blundering  ?  Your  advertisement  says,  that 
Mr.  L.  Cailaghan  (a  queer  name  for  a  banker) 
hath  been  disposing  of  <noney  in  Ireland 
'  sans  authority  of  the  Committee.'  I  suppose 
it  will  end  in  Callaghan's  calling  out  the  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  which  carries  pistols 
in  his  pocket,  of  course. 

**  Wnen  you  can  spare  time  firom  duetUng, 
coquetting,  and  daretting  with  your  Hiber- 
nians of  both  sexes,  let  me  have  a  line  firom 
you.  I  doubt  whether  Paris  is  a  good  place 
for  the  composition  of  your  new  poesy." 


Lirm  602.       TO  MR,  MOORE. 

"Fiia,  August  8. 1822. 

*'  You  will  have  heard  bv  this  time  that 
Shelley  and  another  gentleman  (Captain 
Williams)  were  drowned  about  a  month  ago 
(a  month  yesterday),  in  a  squall  off  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia.  There  is  thus  another  man  gone, 
about  whom  the  world  was  ill-naturedly,  and 


1  **  ReceiTod  from  Mr.  Henry  Dunn  Uie  fum  of  two 
hundred  Tuican  crowns  (for  account  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Lord  Noel  Byron),  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  Irish  Poor.  Thomas  Hall. 

**  Leghorn,  9th  July,  1822.    Tuscan  crowns,  200." 
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ignorantly,  and  brutally  mistaken.  It  will, 
perhaps,  do  him  justice  now,  when  he  can  be 
no  better  for  it.  ^ 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  thing  you  mention  ^ 
and  only  heard  of  it  casually,  nor  have  I  anv 
desire.  The  price  is,  as  I  saw  in  some  ad- 
vertisements, fourteen  shillings,  which  is  too 
much  to  pay  for  a  libel  on  oneself.  Some 
one  said  m  a  letter,  that  it  was  a  Dr.  Wat- 
kins,  who  deals  in  the  life  and  libel  line.  It 
must  have  diminished  your  natural  pleasure, 
as  a  friend  (vide  Rochefoucault),  to  see  your- 
self in  it. 

"  With  re^d  to  the  Blackwood  fellows, 
I  never  pubushed  any  thing  against  them ; 
nor,  indeed,  have  seen  thdr  magazine  (ex- 
cept in  Galignani's  extracts)  for  these  three 
years  past  I  once  wrote,  a  good  while  ago, 
some  remarks  3  on  their  review  of  Don  Juan, 
but  saying  very  little  about  themselves,  and 
these  were  not  published.  If  you  think  that 
I  ought  to  follow  your  example  *  (and  I  like 
to  be  in  your  companv  when  I  can)  in  con- 
tradicting their  impudence,  you  may  shape 
this  declaration  of  mine  into  a  similar  para- 
mph  for  me.  It  is  possible  that  you  may 
have  seen  the  little  I  did  write  (and  never 
published)  at  Murray's  :  —  it  contained  much 
more  about  Southey  than  about  the  Blacks. 

**  If  you  think  that  I  ought  to  do  any  thing 
about  Watkins's  book,  I  should  not  care  much 
about  publishing  my  Memoir  now,  should  it 
be  necessary  to  counteract  the  fellow.  But, 
in  thai  case,  I  should  like  to  look  over  the 
preis  myself.  Let  me  know  what  you  think, 
or  whemer  I  had  better  not;  —  at  least,  not 
the  second  part,  which  touches  on  the  actual 
confines  of  still  existing  matters. 

"I  have  written  three  more  cantos  of 
Don  Juan,  and  am  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
another  (the  ninth).  The  reason  I  want 
the  stanzas  again  wnich  I  sent  you  is,  that 
as  these  cantos  contain  a  full  detail  (like  the 
storm  in  Canto  Second)  of  the  si^  and  as- 
sault of  Ismael,  with  much  of  sarcasm  on 
those  butchers  in  large  business,  your  mer^- 
cenary  soldiery,  it  is  a  good  opportunity  of 
gracing  the  poem  with  ^  *  *.  With  these 
things  and  these  fellows,  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  present  clash  of  philosophy  and  tyranny, 
to  tnrow  away  the  scabbaru.  I  know  it  is 
against  fearful  odds  ;  but  the  battle  must  be 


1  In  a  letter  to  Bfr.  Mumy,  of  an  earlier  date,  which 
has  been  omitted  to  aToid  repetltioot,  he  sayion  the  tame 
f  abject,  *'  You  were  all  mistaken  about  Shelley,  who  was, 
without  exception,  the  beai  and  least  selfish  roan  I  erer 
knew.*'  There  is  also  another  passage  in  the  same  letter 
which,  for  its  perfect  truth,  I  must  quote :  — "  I  hare  re- 
ceived your  scrap,  with  Henry  Drury's  letter  enclosed.  It 
is  Just  like  him —always  kind  and  ready  to  oblige  his  old 
firiends." 


Q 


fought ;  and  it  will  be  eventually  for  the  |ood 
of  mankind,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  mifi- 
vidual  who  risks  himself. 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  your  Irish  bishop  ? 

Do  you  remember  Swifts  line, '  Let  me  hare 

a  barrack  —  a  fig  for  the  ei^rgy  f '      This 

seems  to  have  been  his  reverence's  motto. 

-Yours,  &c- 

Lrttbb  608.       TO  HR.  MOORE. 

**  Flaa,  August  97.  IflBL 

'*  It  is  boring  to  trouble  you  with  '  sudi 
small  gear ; '  but  it  must  be  owned  that  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  enouire  whether 
my  Irish  subscription  ever  readied  the  com- 
mittee in  Paris  from  Le^om.  My  reasons, 
like  Vellum's,  *are  threefold:*  —  First,  I 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  all  almoners,  or  re- 
mitters of  benevolent  cash  ;  second,  I  6o 
suspect  that  the  said  Committee,  having  m 
part  served  its  time  to  time-serving,  may  have 
kept  back  the  acknowledgment  of  an  ob- 
noxious politician's  name  in  their  lists  ;  and 
third,  I  reel  pretty  sure  that  I  shall  one  day 
be  twitted  by  the  government  scribes  fcr 
having  been  a  professor  of  love  for  Ireland, 
and  not  coming  forward  with  the  others  in 
her  distresses. 

"  It  is  not,  as  you  may  opine,  that  I  aa 
ambitious  of  having  my  name  in  the  popen, 
as  I  can  have  that  any  day  in  the  we^ 
gratis.  All  I  want  is  to  know  if  the  Reve- 
rend Thomas  Hall  did  or  did  not  remit  my 
subscription  (200  scudi  of  Tuscany,  or  about 
a  thousand  fi'ancs,  more  or  less,}  to  the 
Committee  at  Paris. 

"  The  other  day  at  Viareg^  I  thoagfit 
proper  to  swim  off  to  my  schooner  (the 
Bofivar)  in  the  offing,  and  thence  to  diore 
again  —  about  three  miles,  or  better,  in  aUL  J 
As  it  was  at  mid-day,  under  a  broiling  son. 
the  consequence  has  been  a  feverish  attack, 
and  my  whole  skin's  coming  oC  «Aer  gPbs 
through  the  process  of  one  large  continuous 
blister,  raised  by  the  sun  and  sea  together. 
I  have  suffered  much  pain ;  not  being  able 
to  lie  on  my  back,  or  even  side  ;   for  iiiy 
shoulders  and  arms  were  equally  St.  Bar- ; 
tholomewed.    But  it  is  over,  —  and  I  hjwe 
^ot  a  new  skin,  and  am  as  glossy  as  a  snake  ; 
m  its  new  suit. 


<  A  book  which  had  jott  appeared,  i 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byroo." 

s  The  remarkable  pamphlet  ftt»n  yrbiA 
been  already  giTen.    [See  Works,  p.  SOO.] 

4  It  had  been  asserted  in  a  late  Komber  of 
that  both  Lord  Byron  and  myaelf 
writing  satire  against  that  Ifagufaie. 
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"We  have  been  burning  the  bodies  of 
Shelley  and  Williams  on  the  seashore,  to 
render  them  fit  for  removal  and  regular  in- 
terment. You  can  have  no  idea  what  an 
extraordinary  effect  such  a  funeral  pile  has, 
on  a  desolate  shore,  with  mountains  in  the 
back-ground  and  the  sea  before,  and  the  sin- 
gular appearance  the  salt  and  fi^nkincense 
gave  to  the  flame. »  All  of  Shelley  was  con- 
sumed, except  his  hearty  which  would  not 
take  the  flame,  and  is  now  preserved  in  spirits 
of  wine. 

**  Your  old  acquaintance  Londonden^  has 
quietly  died  at  North  Cray  I  and  the  virtuous 
De  mtt  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace ! 
What  a  lucky  *  *  the  Irishman  has  been  in 
his  life  and  end.  *  In  him  your  Irish  Frank- 
lin est  mort  I 

**  Leigh  Hunt  is  sweating  articles  for  his 
new  Journal ;  and  both  he  and  I  think  it 
somewhat  shabby  in  you  not  to  contribute. 
Will  you  become  one  of  the  propeniotert  f 
'  Do,  and  we  go  snacks.'  ^  I  reconunend  you 
to  think  twice  before  you  respond  in  the 
negative. 

*'  I  have  nearly  (quite  three)  four  new 
cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready.  I  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  female  Censor  Morum  of 
my  morals  to  continue  it,  provided  it  were 
immaculate ;  so  I  have  been  as  decent  as 
need  be.  There  is  a  deal  of  war — a  siege, 
and  all  that,  in  the  style,  graphical  and  tech- 
nical, of  the  shipwreck  in  Canto  Second, 
which  '  took,*  as  tney  say  in  the  Row. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**P.8.  — That  #  *  *  Galignani  has 
about  ten  lies  in  one  paragraph.  It  was  not 
a  Bible  that  was  found  in  Shelley's  pocket, 
but  John  Keats's  poems.  However,  it  would 
not  have  been  strange,  for  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Scripture  as  a  composition.  / 
did  not  send  my  bust  to  the  acaciemy  of  New 
York ;  but  I  sat  for  my  picture  to  young 
West,  an  American  artist,  at  the  request  of 


>  V*  The  iftaati(m,"  Mys  Medwin,  *•  was  weU  calculated 
for  a  poet'f  grare.  In  front  was  a  magnificent  extent  of 
the  blue  and  windleH  Mediterranean,  with  the  Islet  of 
Elba  and  Gorgona— Lord  Byron'i  yacht  at  anchor  In 
the  offing :  on  the  other  side,  an  almost  boundless  extent 
of  sandy  wilderness,  uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  here 
and  there  interspersed  in  tufts  with  underwood  curred  by 
the  tea  breeie,  and  stunted  by  the  barren  and  dry  nature 
of  Che  ioU  in  which  it  grew.  At  equal  distances  along  the 
coMt  stood  hi^  square  towers,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
guardhag  the  coast  from  smuggling,  and  enforcing  the 
quarantine  laws.  This  view  was  bounded  by  an  immense 
extent  of  the  Italian  Alps,  which  are  here  particularly 
picturesque  from  their  volcanic  and  manifold  appearances, 
and  whidi,  behig  composed  of  white  marble,  exhibit  on 
their  summits  the  resemblance  of  snow.  Lord  Byron 
and  Trelawney  were  seen  standing  over  the  burning  pile, 
with  tone  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard ;  and  Leigh  Hunt, 


some  members  of  that  Academy  to  him  that 
he  would  take  my  portrait,  — for  the  Aca- 
demy, I  believe.^ 

I  had,  and  still  have^  thoughts  of  South 
America,  but  am  fluctuating  between  it  and 
Greece.  I  should  have  gone,  long  ago,  to 
one  of  them,  but  for  my  liaison  with  the 
Countess  G*. ;  for  love,  in  these  days,  is  little 
compatible  with  glory.  She  would  be  de- 
lighted to  go  too ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to 
expose  her  to  a  long  voyage,  and  a  residence 
in  an  unsettled  country,  where  I  shall  pro- 
bably take  a  part  of  some  sort." 

Soon  after  the  above  letters  were  written. 
Lord  Byron  removed  to  Genoa,  having  taken 
a  house,  called  the  Villa  Saluzzo,  at  Albaro, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  From  the 
time  of  the  unlucky  squabble  with  the  ser- 
jeant-nugor  at  Pisa,  his  tranquillitv  had  been 
considerably  broken  in  upon,  as  well  by  the  ju- 
dicial enquiries  consequent  upon  that  event,  as 
by  the  many  sinister  rumours  and  suspicions 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  Though  the  wounded 
man  had  recovered,  his  friends  all  vowed 
vengeance  with  the  dagger :  and  the  sensation 
which  the  affair  and  its  various  consequences 
had  produced  was,  —  to  Madame  Guiccioli 
more  particularly,  from  the  situation  in  which 
her  family  stood,  in  regard  to  politics, — 
distressing  and  alarming.  While  the  im- 
pression, too,  of  this  event  was  still  recent, 
another  circumstance  occurred  which,  though 
comparatively  unimportant,  had  the  unlucky 
eff*ect  of  agam  drawing  the  attention  of  Uie 
Tuscans  to  their  new  visitors.  During  Lord 
Byron's  short  visit  to  Leghorn,  a  Swiss  ser- 
vant in  his  employ  having  quarrelled  on  some 
occasion,  with  the  brother  of  Madame  Guic- 
cioli, drew  his  knife  upon  the  young  Count, 
and  wounded  him  slightly  on  the  cheek. 
This  affitiy,  happening  so  soon  after  the  other 
was  productive  also  of  so  much  notice  and 
conversation,  that  the  Tuscan  government, 
in  its  horror  of  every  thing  like  disturbance, 

whose  feelings  and  nerves  could  not  carry  him  through 
the  scene  of  horror,  lying  back  in  the  carriage.  Scarcely 
was  the  ceremony  concluded,  when  Lord  Byron,  agitated 
by  the  spectacle  he  had  witnessed,  tried  to  dissipate.  In 
some  degree,  the  impresion  of  it  by  his  flivourite  recreation. 
He  tools,  off  his  clothes,  therefore,  and  swam  off  to  his 
yacht,  which  was  riding  at  some  distance.*'] 

s  The  particulars  of  this  event  had,  it  is  evident,  not 
yet  reached  him. 

'  ['*  All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks ; 

At  last  he  whispers, '  Do ;  and  we  go  snacks.**' 

Pora.] 

*  This  portrait,  though  destined  for  America,  was,  it 
appears,  never  sent  thither.  A  few  copies  of  it  have  since 
been  painted  by  Mr.  West ;  but  the  original  picture  was 
purcbasedby  Mr.  Joy,  of  HarthamPark,  WilU,  who  is 
also  the  possessor  of  the  original  portrait  of  Madame 
Guiccioli,  by  the  same  artist. 
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thought  itself  called  upon  to  interfere  ;  and 
orders  were  accordingly  issued,  that,  within 
four  days,  the  two  Counts  Gamba,  father  and 
son,  should  depart  from  Tuscany.  To  Lord 
Byron  this  decision  was,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, provoking  and  disconcerting ;  it  being 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Guiccioli's  se- 
paration from  her  husband,  that  she  could 
thenceforward  reside  under  the  same  roof 
with  h^  father.  After  balancing  in  his  mind 
between  various  protects, — sometimes  think- 
ing of  Geneva,  9pd  sometimes,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  South  America,  —  he  at  len^^h  de- 
cided, for  the  present,  to  transfer  his  resi- 
dence to  Genoa. 

His  habits  of  life,  while  at  Pisa,  had  but 
very  little  differed,  except  in  the  new  line  of 
society  into  which  his  introduction  toShelley's 
friends  led  him,  —  from  the  usual  monoto- 
nous routine  in  which,  so  singularly  for  one 
of  his  desultoiy  disposition,  tbe  daily  course 
of  his  existence  had  now,  for  some  years, 
flowed.  At  two  he  usually  breakfasted,  and 
at  three,  or,  as  the  year  advanced,  four  o'clock, 
those  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  ac- 
companying him  in  his  rides,  called  upon  him. 
After,  occasionally,  a  game  of  billiards,  he 
proceeded,  —  and,  in  order  to  avoid  starers, 
m  his  carriage, —  as  fru*  as  the  gates  of  the 
town,  where  his  horses  met  him.  At  first 
the  route  be  chose  for  these  rides  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  Oascine  and  of  the  pine- 
forest  that  reaches  towards  the  sea ;  but 
having  found  a  spot  more  convenient  for  his 
pistol  exercise  on  the  road  leading  from  the 
Porta  alia  Spiapgia  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
he  took  daily  this  course  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  stay.  When  arrived  at  the  po- 
dere  or  &rm,  in  the  garden  of  which  they 
were  allowed  to  erect  their  target,  his  friends 
and  he  dismounted,  and,  after  devoting  about 
half  an  hour  to  a  trial  of  skiU  at  the  pistol, 
returned,  a  little  before  sunset,  into  the  city. 

"Lord  Byron,**  says  a  friend  who  was 
sometimes  present  at  their  practising,  **  was 
the  best  marksman.  Shelley,  and  Williams, 
and  Trelawney,  often  made  as  good  shots  as 
he  —  but  they  were  not  so  certain  ;  and  he, 
though  his  hand  trembled  violently,  never 
missed,  for  he  calculated  on  this  vibration, 
and  depended  entirely  on  his  eye.  Once, 
after  demolishing  his  mark,  he  set  up  a  slender 
cane,  whose  colour,  nearly  the  same  as  the 
gravel  in  which  it  was  fixed,  might  well  have 
deceived  him,  and  at  twenty  paces  he  divided 
it  with  his  bullet.    His  joy  at  a  good  shot. 


>  [See  BrmomiHiO 

s  **  My  poor  Zimmenun,  who  now  wfll  andentand 
thee?**~rach  wai  the  torching  speech  addrecMd  to 
Zfanmennan  bj  hit  wife,  od  her  death-bed ;  and  there  ia 
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and  his  vexation  at  a  feihire,  was  great — and 
when  we  met  him  on  his  return,  his  coU 
salutation,  or  joyous  laugh,  told  the  tale  o£ 
the  day's  success.** 

For  the  first  time  since  bis  arriTsl  in  Italy, 
he  now  found  himself  tempted  to  give  din- 
ner parties ;  his  suests  bemfc  beades  Goast 
Gamba  and  SheUey,  Mr.  wmiaiiis,  Captn 
Medwin,  Mr.  Taafe,  and  Mr.  IVetawney ;  — 
and  **  never,"  as  his  friend  Sbdky  used  to 
say,  "did  he  display  himsdf  to  niore  advaa* 
tage  than  on  these  occasbns  ;  being  at  oooc 
polite  and  cordial,  fiill  of  social  hihritj  and 
the  most  perfect  good  humour ;  never  di  m  rfyH% 
into  ungraoefiil  merriment,  and  yet  kecpmg 
up  the  spirit  of  liveliness  throagbout  the 
evening.**  About  midnight  hb  guests  gene- 
rally 1^  him,  with  the  exception  of  Ga^ptaa 
Medwin,  who  used  to  remain,  as  I  under- 
stand, talking  and  drinking  with  hb  noble 
host  till  fru*  mto  the  morning ;  and  to  the 
careless,  half  mysti^rins  confidences  of  these 
nocturnal  sittinffs,  impficitly  listened  to  and 
oonfiisedly  recollected,  we  owe  the  Toiumc 
with  which  Captain  Medwin,  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  noble  poet,  favoured  the  worU.  1 

On  the  subject  of  this  and  other  sa^  inti. 
mades  formed  by  Lord  Byron,  not  onl j  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  speakiii^  bat 
throughout  his  whole  life,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  advance  any  thing  more  judicious,  or  nore 
demonstrative  of  a  true  knowledge  of  his 
character,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  foOopv- 
ing  remarks  of  one  who  had  studied  kim 
with  her  whole  heart,  —  who  had  learned  to 
regard  him  with  the  eyes  of  good  sense,  as 
well  as  of  afiection ;  and  whose  strong  love, 
in  ^ort,  was  founded  upon  a  basis  the  nust 
creditable  both  to  him  and  herself; — the 
being  able  to  understand  him.^ 

**  We  continued  in  Pisa  even  mot^  rigor- 
ously to  absent  ourselves  fixun  society.  E&«- 
ever,  as  there  were  a  good  many  FngMirfi  m 
Pisa,  he  could  not  avoid  becoming  aoqoaiiited 
with  various  fiiends  of  Shelley,  sjnoogwhkfa 
number  was  Mr.  Medwin.  They  followed 
him  in  his  rides,  dined  with  him,  and  felt 
themsehres  happy,  of  course,  in  the  aini  i.i 
inthnaor  in  whidi  they  lived  widi  so  Fb- 
nowned  a  man ;  but  not  one  of  them  was 
admitted  to  any  part  of  his  fiiendshm,  which, 
indeed,  he  did  not  easily  accord.  He  had  a 
sreat  afifection  for  Shelley,  and  a  great  estecn 
for  his  character  and  talents  ;  bnt  he  was 
not  his  friend  in  the  most  extensife  seMe  of 
that  word.    Sometimes,  when  spetidag  ef 


hnpUed  In  these  few  words  an  fluft  a  inan  orvartU  •». 
■ibUity  matt  be  dependant  ibr  opeo  the  teader  mad  nK> 
forgetdng  tolennoe  of  the  woman  widi  wkim  ht  h 
onited. 
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his  friends  and  of  friendship,  as  also  of  loye, 
and  of  erei^  other  noble  emotion  of  the  soul, 
his  expressions  might  inspire  doubts  concen>- 
ing  his  sentiments  and  the  goodness  of  his 
h^rt.  The  feeling  of  the  moment  regulated 
his  q[>eedi,  and,  brides,  he  liked  to  play  the 
part  of  singularity,  — -  and  sometimes  worse, 
— more  especially  with  those  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  oideaFOuring  to  make  discoveries 
as  to  his  real  character:  but  it  was  only 
mean  minds  and  superficial  observers  that 
could  be  deceived  in  nim.  It  was  necessary 
to  consider  his  actions  to  perceive  the  con- 
tradiction they  bore  to  his  words :  it  was 
necessary  to  be  witness  of  certain  moments, 
during  which  unforeseen  and  involuntary 
emotion  forced  him  to  give  himself  entirely 
up  to  his  feelings  ;  and  whoever  beheld  him 
then,  became  aware  of  the  stores  of  sensi- 
bility and  goodness  of  which  his  noble  heart 
wasfiilL 

**  Among  the  many  occasions  I  had  of  see- 
ing him  thus  overpowered,  I  shall  mention 
one  relative  to  his  feelings  of  friendship.  A 
few  days  before  leaving  Pisa,  we  were  one 
evening  seated  in  the  giirden  of  the  Palazzo 
LanfranchL  A  soft  melancholy  was  spread 
over  his  countenance ;  he  recdled  to  mind 
the  events  of  his  life ;  compared  them  with 
his  present  situation,  and  with  that  which  it 
mignt  have  been  if  his  affection  for  me  had 
not  caused  him  to  remain  in  Italy,  saying 
things  which  would  have  made  earUi  a  para- 
dise for  me,  but  that  even  then  a  presenti- 
ment that  I  should  lose  all  this  happiness 


1 "  In  FlMabUamocontinuato  anchepib  rigoroumente 
a  Tivere  lontano  dalla  .todeU.  EsMndod  per6  in  Pisa 
molti  Inglesi  egli  non  pott  etcusarsi  dal  fkre  la  conoscenxa 
(U  YarH  amid  dl  Sbdiey,  fra  i  quail  uno  fli  Mr.  Medwin. 
EmI  k>  nguitaTano  al  pataeggio,  inransaraoo  con  lui  a 
certamentetiteneTanofBUddeUaapparanteinUmitA  che 
loro  aocordaTa  un  uoino  ootl  luperiore.  Bfa  neouno  di 
loro  fa  ammeMo  mai  a  porta  della  sna  amidsia,  die  ^ 
non  era  tedle  a  accordare.  Per  Shelley  egll  arera  dell' 
affcxione,  e  molta  itima  pel  i uo  carattere  a  pel  suo 
talento,  ma  non  era  suo  amlco  nel  eitensione  del  senso 
die  si  dera  dare  alia  parola  amldsla.  TalTolta  parlando 
egli  de'  snolamld,  edell'  amldsia,  come  pure  dell'amore, 
e  di  ogni  altro  noUle  sentimento  dell*  anlma,  poterano  i 
sooi  discorsl  fiur  nascere  dd  dubbii  sui  reri  suoi  send- 
mend,  e  suUa  hoatk  del  suo  cuore.  Una  Impresslone  mo- 
mentanea  regolaTa  i  suoi  discorsl ;  e  di  piQi  egli  amara 
anche  a  rappresentare  un  personaggio  bizsaro,  e  qualche 
Tolta  anche  peggio,  —  specialmente  con  quelU  che  egli 
pensava  rolessero  studiare  e  fare  delle  scoperte  sul  suo 
carattere.  Ma  nell*  Inganno  non  potera  cadere  che  una 
plccola  mente,  e  un  ossenratore  superfidale.  Bisognata 
esaminare  le  sue  aslonl  per  sentire  tuttale  contraddixione 
die  era  fra  dl  esse  e  1  suoi  discord  ;  blsognara  verderlo 
in  cerd  momentl  in  cut  per  una  emodone  improvisae  piti 
forte  deUa  sua  rolonti  la  sua  anima  d  abbandonaTa  inte- 
ramente  a  se  stessa;  — bisognava  Tederlo  allora  per 
scoprire  i  tesori  di  sensibility  e  di  bontk  che  erano  In 
qodla  Dobile  anima. 


tormented  roe.  At  this  moment  a  servant 
announced  Mr.  Hobhouse.  The  slight  shade 
of  melancholy  diffused  over  Lord  Byron's 
fece  gave  instant  pkee  to  the  hveliest  joy , 
but  it  was  so  great,  that  it  almost  derived 
him  of  strength.  A  fearful  paleness  came 
over  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears  as  he  embraced  his  fiiend.  His 
emotion  was  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to 
sit  down. 

**  Lord  Clare's  visit  also  occasioned  him 
extreme  delight.  He  had  a  great  affection 
fer  Lord  Clare,  and  was  very  happy  during 
the  short  visit  that  he  paid  him  at  Leghorn. 
The  day  on  which  thev  separated  was  a 
melancholy  one  for  Lord  Byron.  '  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  I  shall  never  see  him 
more,'  he  said,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
The  same  melancholy  came  over  him  du- 
ring the  first  weeks  that  succeeded  to  Lord 
Clare's  departure^  whenever  his  conversation 
happened  to  fell  upon  this  firiend."  ^ 

Of  his  feelings  on  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter Allegra,  this  lady  gives  the  following  ac- 
count :  —  '*  On  the  occasion  also  of  the  death 
of  his  natural  daughter,  I  saw  in  his  grief  the 
excess  of  i^temsl  kindness.  His  conduct 
towards  this  child  was  always  that  of  a  fond 
fitther ;  but  no  one  would  have  guessed  from 
his  expressions  that  he  felt  this  affection  for 
her.  lie  tras  dreadfiilly  agitated  by  the  first 
intelligence  of  her  illness ;  and  when  after- 
wards that  of  her  death  arrived,  I  was  obliged 
to  frdfil  the  melancholy  task  of  communi- 


**  Fra  le  tante  volte  che  lo  Tho  Teduto  in  slroill  drco- 
stanae  ne  rioorder6unacbe  risguarda  1  suoi  sentimentl  dl 
amldda.  Pochl  giomi  prima  di  lasdare  Pisa  eravamo 
Terso  sera  indeiae  sednti  nd  glardino  dd  Palaifo  Lan- 
franchl.  Una  dolce  maUnconla  era  sparsa  sul  suo  viso. 
E^  riandaTa  col  pendero  gU  ayTenimcnti  della  sua  vita 
e  fiscera  11  conflronto  coUe  attude  sua  dtuazione  e  quella 
che  arrebbe  potuta  essere  se  la  sua  afibsione  per  me  non 

10  aTesse  iktto  restare  in  Italia ;  e  diceva  cose  che  arreb- 
bero  resa  per  me  la  terra  un  paradJso,  se  gilidno  d'allora 
il  pressentimento  di  perdare  tanta  felidti  non  mi  avesse 
tormentata.  In  questo  mentre  un  domestico  annundb 
Mr.  Hobhouse.  La  leggiera  tinta  di  mdinconia  sparsa 
sul  Tiso  dl  Byron  fece  luogo  subitamente  dla  ptCl  riva 
gioia  i  ma  essa  fU  cosl  forte  che  gli  tolse  quad  le  forie. 
Un  pdlore  commoTente  ricoperse  il  suo  volto,  e  ndl'  ab- 
bracdare  il  suo  amlco  1  suoi  occhi  erano  pieni  di  lacrime 
dl  contento.  E  Temosione  Ai  cosl  forte  che  egli  fli  obbli- 
gato  dl  sederd,  sentendosi  mancare  le  forze. 

*'  La  Tenuta  pure  di  Lord  Clare  fb  per  lul  un  epoca  di 
grande  fididti.  Egll  amava  sommament  Lord  Clare  — 
egU  era  cosl  felice  in  qud  brere  tooapo  che  passb  presso 
dl  lui  a  LlTomo,  e  11  giomo  in  cui  d  separarono  fli  un 
giomo  di  grande  tristesia  per  Lord  Bjtoo.  *  lo  ho  il 
pressentimento  che  non  lo  Tedrd  piu,*  dlceva  egli ;  e  i 
suoi  occhi  si  riempirano  di  lacrime ;  e  in  questo  state  Tho 
teduto  per  Taril  settimainle  depo  la  partenxa  dl  Lord 
Clare,  ogni  qud  volta  il  discorso  cadera  s<^ra  di  eodesto 

11  suo  amlco.** 
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eating  it  to  him.  The  memory  of  that  firi^t^ 
fill  moment  is  stamped  indelibly  on  my  mmd. 
For  several  evenings  he  had  not  left  his 
house;  I  therefore  went  to  him.    His  first 

3uestion  was  relative  to  the  courier  he  had 
espatched  for  tidings  of  his  daughter,  and 
whose  delay  disquieted  him.  After  a  short 
interval  of  suspense,  with  every  caution  which 
my  own  sorrow  si^gested,  I  deprived  him  of 
all  hope  of  the  child's  recovery.  *  I  under- 
stand,* said  he, — *  it  is  enough,  say  no  more.' 
A  mortal  paleness  spread  itselif  over  his  face, 
his  strength  fisdled  him,  and  he  sunk  into  a 
seat.  His  look  was  fixed,  and  the  expression 
such  that  I  began  to  fear  for  his  reason  ;  he 
did  not  shed  a  tear;  and  hb  countenance 
manifested  so  hopeless,  so  profound,  so  sub- 
Hroe  ^  sorrow,  that  at  the  moment  he  ap- 
peared a  being  of  a  nature  superior  to  human- 
ity. He  remained  immoveable  in  the  same 
attitude  for  an  hour,  and  no  consolation 
which  I  endeavoured  to  afford  him  seemed  to 
reach  his  ears,  &r  less  his  heart.  But  enough 
of  this  sad  episode,  on  which  I  cannot  lin^r, 
even  after  the  c^pse  of  so  many  years,  with- 
out renewing  in  my  own  heart  the  awful 
wretchedness  of  that  da^.  He  desired  to  be 
left  alone,  and  I  was  obuged  to  leave  him.  I 
found  him  on  the  following  morning  tran- 
quillised,  and  with  an  expression  of  religious 
resignation  on  his  features.  '  She  is  more 
fortunate  than  we  are,'  he  said ;  'besides, 
her  position  in  the  world  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  her  to  be  happy.  It  is  God's 
will — let  us  mention  it  no  more. '  And  from 
that  day  he  would  never  pronounce  her 
name ;  but  became  more  anxious  when  he 
spoke  of  Ada,  —  so  much  so  as  to  disquiet 
himself  when  the  usual  accounts  sent  him 
were  for  a  post  or  two  delayed." ^ 

The  melancholy  death  of  poor  Shelley, 
which  happened,  as  we  have  seen,  also  during 
this  period,  seems  to  have  affected  Lord 


1 "  Nell*  occasione  pure  della  morire  della  fua  flglia 
naturale  io  ho  yeduto  nel  suo  dolore  tuttodd  che  t1  d  dl 
pid  proroDdo  nelU  tenerezsa  paterna.  La  sua  condotta 
verto  dl  codetta  fandulla  era  itata  sempre  quella  del 
padre  il  pfik  amoroso ;  ma  dalle  di  lui  parole  non  si  sarebbe 
gludfcato  che  avesse  tanta  aflfexione  per  lei.  Alia  prima 
notlzia  delU  di  lei  maUttla  egli  ta  sommamente  agitato ; 
gluDse  poi  la  notiila  della  morte,  ed  Io  dovessl  eserdtare 
U  trlsto  ufido  di  partidparla  «  Lord  Byron.  Qud  sen- 
dblle  momento  sari  indelebile  nella  roiameroorU.  EgU 
Don  usdra  da  varii  gioml  la  sera :  io  andai  dunque  da  lui. 
La  prima  domanda  che  egli  ml  fece  (ii  relatlTa  al  Corriere 
che  egli  areva  spedito  per  avere  notixie  della  sua  flglia,  e 
dl  cui  il  retardo  Io  inquietava.  Dopo  qualche  momento 
di  sospduione  con  tutta  I'arte  che  sapera  suggerlrmi  11 
rolo  proprio  dolore  gli  tolsi  ogni  sperania  della  guarislone 
delU  fandulla.  •  Ho  inteso,'  disse  egli  ~  *  baste  cosl  — 
noD  dite  di  plft  *  -.  e  «n  paOore  mortale  si  sparse  sul  suo 


O^ 


Byron's  mind,  less  with  grief  for  the  actml 
loss  of  his  fiiend,  than  with  bitter  indigni- 
tion  against  those  who  had,  through  life,  lo 
grossly  misrepresented  him  ;  and  never  cer- 
tainly was  there  an  instance  where  the  iq»> 
posed  absence  of  all  religion  in  an  indiridal 
was  assumed  so  eageri^  as  an  excuse  fi}rtbe 
absenceofall  charity in^udging him.  Tboqgh 
never  personally  ac^uamted  with  Bfr.  SbeOe^, 
I  can  join  freely  with  those  who  most  bred 
him  in  admiring  the  various  excdlences  of  in 
heart  and  genius,  and  lamenting  thetooevlj 
doom  that  robbed  us  of  the  mature  frdn 
of  both.  His  short  life  had  been,  like  bb 
poetry,  a  sort  of  bright  erroneous  dreuD,— 
ndse  in  the  general  principles  on  wtuch  it  I 
proceeded,  thou^  beautiful  and  attadung  ii 
most  of  the  details.  Had  full  time  been  il> 
lowed  for  the  *'  over-light"  of  his  imaginitiot ' 
to  have  been  tempered  down  by  the  jodg- ' 
ment  which,  in  him,  was  still  in  reserve,  the 
world  at  larse  would  have  been  taught  to 
pay  that  high  homage  to  his  genius  wfaki 
those  only  who  saw  what  he  was  capible  of 
can  now  be  expected  to  accord  to  it 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Gowel 
paying  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron  at  Genos,  v«i 
told  by  him  that  some  friends  of  BIr.  SbeUer,  ! 
sitting  together  one  evening,  had  sees  tim 
^tleman,  distinctly,  as  thev  thoogfat,  wslk 
mto  a  little  wood  at  Lena,  when  at  Die 
same  moment,  as  they  afterwards  diacoverai, 
he  was  far  away  in  quite  a  different  dffectioo. 
"  This,"  added  Lord  Byron,  in  a  low,  al^ 
struck  tone  of  voice,  "  was  but  ten  daji  b^ 
fore  poor  Shelley  died." 

Lnm  504.       TO  MB.  MXHtRAT. 

"GMioa.OdoUrl.ll&i 

**  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  «  too  j^ 

explain  it,  I  have  no  objection,  on  voif  ^  | 

count,  to  omit  those  passages  in  tae  W ' 

Mystery  (which  were  marked  in  the  Wf-  ■ 

Tolto  ;  le  forse  gli  mancarono,  e  cadde  sopn  ibs  ni*  ^ 
d'appoggio.    n  suo  sguardo  era  flssoetdeditflltet 
temere  per  la  sua  ragione.    BgU  rlraase  la  qwU*  <^ 
d'immobiliti  un'  ora ;  e  Dessumi  parola  dl  u««iW** 
che  lo  potessl  indiressargli  parera  peoetzvc  k  *>*  i 
orecchie  non  che  il  suo  core.     Xa  baMa  coil  1  f*^  i 
trista  deteniiohe  hella  quale  non  posso  fennanii  4^  ■ 
tantl  anni  sensa  risTegUare  dl  nuovo  nd  aio  o*^  ^  \ 
terribile  softrenze  di  quel  glomo.    La  mattlnl  Io  trant  i 
tranquiUo.econ  unaespressioiiedirelifiosaraiMfD»^  '{ 
nel  suo  Tolto.    '  Etta  «  pib  felice  di  noi.'  din'  cfl--  i 
*  d'altronde  la  sua  sitnasione  nel  mmido  ion  1*  *"*^ 
date  forse  felidti.  DIo  ba  roluto  cosl— non  w  !*•'•■  '. 
pI5.*    E  da  quel  glomo  in  pol  non  ha  F^  .7*°"..^  '| 
ferlre  11  nome  dl  quella  fondulla.     Ma  h  dhw^M"  |, 
pensieroso  parlando  dl  Adda,  al  panto  H  uruvHn 
quando  gli  ritardarano  di  quafcbe  ovdlMH*  k  4  ■ 
notixie."  I 
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sheet  sent  the  other  day  to  Pisa),  or  the 
passage  in  Cain ; — but  why  not  be  open  and 
say  so  atjirtt  t  You  shoulcl  be  more  st^aigfa^> 
forward  on  every  account. 

**  I  have  been  vfery  unwell — four  days  con- 
fined to  my  bed  in  *  the  worst  inn*s  worst 
room,'  at  Lerici,  with  a  violent  rheumatic  and 
bilious  attack,  constipation,  and  the  devil 
knows  what :  no  physician,  except  a  young 
fellow,  who,  however,  was  kind  and  cautious, 
and  that's  enough. 

"  At  last  I  se^ed  Thompson's  book  of  pre- 
scriptions (a  donation  ot  yours),  and  phy- 
sicked myself  with  the  first  dose  I  found  m 
it ;  and  after  undergom^  the  ravages  of  all 
kinds  of  decoctions,  saUied  firom  bed  on  the 
fifth  day  to  cross  the  Gulf  to  Sestri.  The 
sea  revived  me  instantiv ;  and  I  ate  the  sail- 
or's cold  fish,  and  drank  a  gallon  of  country 
wine,  and  got  to  Genoa  the  same  night  after 
landmg  at  Sestri,  and  have  ever  since  been 
keeping  well,  but  thinner,  and  with  an  occa- 
sional cough  towards  evening. 

"  I  am  cSraid  the  Journal  it  a  bad  business, 
and  won't  do ;  but  in  it  I  am  sacrificing  wiy- 
teffioT  others —  /  can  have  no  advantage  m 
it.  I  believe  the  brothers  Hunts  to  be  honest 
men ;  I  am  sure  that  they  are  poor  ones ; 
they  have  not  a  Nap.  They  press^  me  to 
engage  in  this  work,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I  con- 
sentai.  Still  I  shall  not  repent,  if  I  can  do 
them  the  least  service.  I  nave  done  all  I 
can  for  Leigh  Hunt  since  he  came  here ;  but 
it  is  almost  useless  :  —  his  wife  is  ill,  his  six 
children  not  very  tractable,  and  in  the  affairs 
of  this  world  he  himself  is  a  child.  The 
death  of  Shelley  left  them  totally  aground  ; 
and  I  could  not  see  them  in  such  a  state 
without  using  the  common  feelings  of  human- 
ity, and  what  means  were  in  my  power,  to 
set  them  afloat  f^ain. 

*'  So  Dou£las  Kinnaird  is  out  of  the  way  ? 
He  was  so  the  last  time  I  sent  him  a  parcel, 
and  he  gives  no  previous  notice.  Vfhen  is 
he  expected  again  ? 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  8. — Will  you  say  at  once — do  you 
publish  Werner  and  the  Mystery  or  not  ? 
You  never  once  allude  to  them. 

"  That  curst  advertisement  of  Mr.  J.  Hunt 
is  out  of  the  limits.  I  did  not  lend  him  my 
name  to  be  hawked  about  in  this  way. 

"  However,  I  believe — at  least,  hope — 
that  after  all  you  may  be  a  good  fellow  at 
bottom,^  and  it  is  on  this  presumption  that  I 
now  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  a  poor 
woman  of  the  name  of  Yossy^  who  is,  or  was, 
an  author  of  yours,  as  she  says,  and  publish- 
ed a  book  on  Switzerland  in  1816,  patronised 
by  the  *  Court  and  Colonel  M*  Manon.'  But 
it  seems  that  neither  the  Court  nor  the 


Colonel  could  get  over  the  portentous  price 
of  '  three  pounds,  thirteen,  and  sixpence,' 
which  alanned  the  too  susceptible  public ; 
and,  in  short,  'the  book  died  away,'  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  poor  soul's  husband  died 
too,  and  she  writes  with  the  man  a  corpse 
before  her ;  but  instead  of  addressing  the 
bishop  or  Mr.  Wilberforce,  she  hath  recourse 
to  that  proscribed,  atheistical,  svllogistical, 
phlogistical  person,  mysen,  as  they  say  in 
Notts.  It  is  strange  enough,  but  the  rascaille 
English,  who  calumniate  me  in  every  direction 
and  on  every  score,  whenever  they  are  in 
great  distress  recur  to  me  for  assistance.  If 
I  have  had  one  example  of  this,  I  have  had 
letters  from  a  thousand,  and  as  &r  as  is  in 
my  power  have  tried  to  repay  good  for  evil, 
and  purchase  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation 
as  long  as  my  pocket  can  hold  out. 

*'  Now,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  for 
this  unfortunate  person ;  but  her  situation 
and  her  wishes  (not  unreasonable,  however,) 
require  more  than  can  be  advanced  by  one 
individual  like  myself;  for  I  have  many 
claims  of  the  same  kind  just  at  present,  and 
also  some  remnants  of  debt  to  pay  in  England 
—  God,  he  knows,  the  ialter  how  reluctantly ! 
Can  the  Literary  Fund  do  nothing  for  her  ? 
By  your  interest,  which  is  great  among  the 
pious,  I  dare  say  that  something  might  be 
collected.  Can  you  get  any  of  her  books 
published  ?  Suppose  you  took  her  as  author 
in  my  place,  now  vacant  among  your  raga- 
muffins ;  she  is  a  moral  and  pious  person, 
and  will  shine  upon  your  shelves.  But 
seriously,  do  what  you  can  for  her." 


LiTTBS  506.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Genoa,  9bre  28. 1882. 
*'  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  parcel  of 
books,  which  are  very  welcome,  especially 
Sir  Walter's  gift  of  *  Halidon  Hill.'  You  have 
sent  me  a  copy  of  *  Werner,'  but  without 
the  preface.  If  you  have  published  it  with- 
out, you  will  have  plunged  me  into  a  very 
disagreeable  dilemma,  because  I  shall  be  ac- 
cused of  plagiarism  from  Miss  Lee's  Ger- 
man's Tale,  whereas  I  have  fiiUy  and  freely 
acknowledged  that  the  drama  is  entirely 
taken  firom  the  story. 

"  I  return  you  the  Quarterly  Review,  un- 
cut and  unopened,  not  from  disrespect  or 
disregard  or  pique ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  read- 
ing which  I  have  some  time  disused,  as  I 
think  the  periodical  style  of  writing  hurtfiil 
to  the  habits  of  the  mmd,  by  presenting  the 
superficies  of  too  many  things  at  once.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  contains  any  thing  dis- 
agreeable to  me — it  may  or  it  may  not ;  nor 
do  I  return  it  on  account  that  there  tnay  be 
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an  article  which  you  hinted  at  in  one  of 
your  late  letters,  but  because  I  have  left  off 
reading  these  kind  of  works,  and  should 
equally  have  returned  you  any  other  number. 

'*  I  am  obliged  to  take  m  one  or  two 
abroad,  because  solicited  to  do  so.  The 
Edinburgh  came  before  me  by  mere  chance 
in  Oalignani*s  picnic  sort  of  gazette,  where 
he  had  inserted  a  part  of  it. 

"  You  will  have  received  various  letters 
from  me  lately,  in  a  style  which  I  used  with 
reluctance ;  but  you  1^  me  no  other  choice 
by  your  obstinate  refusal  to  communicate 
with  a  man  you  did  not  Uke,  upon  the  mere 
simple  matter  of  transfer  of  a  few  papers  of 
little  consequence  (except  to  their  author), 
and  which  could  be  of  no  moment  to  your- 
self. 

*'  I  hope  that  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  better.    It 
is  strange  that  you  never  alluded  to  his  ac- 
cident, if  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  papers. 
'*  I  am  yours,  &c.  &c. 

**  I  hope  that  you  have  a  milder  winter 
than  we  have  had  here.  We  have  had  in- 
undations worthy  of  the  Trent  or  Po,  and 
the  conductor  (Franklin's)  of  my  house  was 
struck  (or  supposed  to  be  stricken)  by  a 
thunderbolt.  1  was  so  near  the  window 
that  I  was  dazzled  and  my  eyes  hurt  for 
several  minutes,  and  every  body  in  the  house 
felt  an  electric  shock  at  the  moment.  Ma- 
dame Guiccioli  was  frightened,  as  you  may 
suppose.. 

'*  I  have  thought  since  that  your  bigots 
would  have  '  saddled  me  with  a  judgment ' 
(as  Thwackum  did  Square  when  he  bit  his 
tongue  in  talking  metaphysics),  if  any  thing 
had  happened  of  consequence.  These  fel- 
lows always  forffet  Chnst  in  their  Christi- 
anity, and  what  lie  said  when  '  the  tower  of 
SUoam  fell.' 

''  To-day  is  the  9th,  and  the  10th  is  my 
surviving  daughter's  buth-day.  I  have  or- 
dered, as  a  regale,  a  mutton  chop  and  a 
bottle  of  ale.  She  is  sev^i  years  old,  I  be- 
lieve. Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  the  day  I 
came  of  age  I  dined  on  eggs  and  bacon  and 
a  bottle  of  ale  ?  For  once  in  a  way  they 
are  my  fevourite  dish  and  drinkable ;  but  as 
neither  of  them  agree  with  me,  I  never  use 
them  but  on  great  jubilees — once  in  four  or 
five  years  or  so. 


*  [Theamde  alluded  to  is  a  roTlew  of  Lord  Byron't 
Dnonu,  written  by  Bishop  Heber.] 

a  V*  ETen  the  Mjitery  of  Cain,  wicked  as  it  may  be,  Is 
the  worli  of  a  nobler  and  more  daring  widcednesi  than 
that  which  delights  hi  hisolting  the  miseries,  and  sti- 
mulating  the  evil  passions,  and  casting  a  cold-blooded 
ridicule  over  all  the  lofty  and  generous  feelings  of  our 
nature ;  and  it  is  better  that  Lord  Byron  should  be  a 


"  I  see  somebody  r^resents  the  Hitnt» 
and  Mrs.  Shelley  as  livmg  in  my  house :  it 
is  a  felsehood.  They  reside  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  I  do  not  see  them  twice  in  a 
month.  I  have  not  met  Mr,  Hunt  a  dozen 
times  since  I  came  to  Genoa,  or  near  it. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c." 

LimB  506.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


lObreMO.  IflB. 
**  I  had  sent  vou  back  the  Quarterly, 
without  perusal,  having  resolved  to  read  no 
more  reviews,  good,  bad,  or  indiflerent ;  bat 
'who  can  control  his  fate?'  GalignanL,  to 
whom  my  English  studies  are  confined,  hss 
forwarded  a  copy  of  at  least  one  half  ofit,  m 
his  indefetigame  catdi-penny  weekly  com- 

{)iIation ;  and  as,  'like  honour,  it  came  ud- 
ooked  for,'  I.  have  looked  through  it.  I 
must  say  that,  upon  the  tphole^  that  is,  the 
whole  of  the  Aojr  which  I  have  read  (for 
the  other  half  is  to  be  the  segment  of  Ga- 
lignani*s  next  wedt's  circular),  it  is  ex- 
tremelv  handsome,  and  any  thing  but  mildikd 
or  imfair.i  As  I  take  the  good  in  food 
part,  I  must  not,  nor  wiD  not,  quarrel  with 
the  bad.  What  the  writer  says  of  Don  Juan 
is  harsh,  but  it  is  inevitable.^  He  mu« 
follow,  or  at  least  not  directly  oppoae,  the 
opinion  of  a  prevailing,  and  yet  not  very 
firmly  seated,  party.  A  Review  may  and 
will  direct  and  '  turn  awry '  the  currents  of 
opinion,  but  it  must  not  directly  oppose 
them.  Don  Juan  will  be  known  by  azid  by, 
for  what  it  is  intended, — a  Satire  on  atmtes 
of  the  present  states  of  society,  and  not  aa 
eulogy  of  vice.  It  may  be  now  and  then 
voluptuous :  I  can't  help  that.  Ariocto  is 
worse;  Smollett  (see  Lord  StnitweU  in  the 
second  volume  of  Roderick  Random)  ten 
times  worse;  and  l^lding  no  better.  No 
girl  will  ever  be  seduced  by  readii^  Doa 
Juan:  —  no,  no;  she  will  go  to  ^ttWs 
poems  and  Rousseau's  romans  for  that,  or 
even  to  the  immaculate  De  Stael.  lliey 
will  encourage  her,  and  not  the  Don,  who 
laughs  at  that,  and  ^- and — most  other  tlungs. 
But  never  mind — faira! 

**  Now,  do  you  see  what  you  and  yoor 
firiends  do  by  your  iqjudidous  rudeness  ?  — 
actually  cement  a  sort  of  connection  wUdi 
you  strove  to  prevent,  and  which,  had  tbe 


©■ 
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nunichee^  or  a  deist, —naj,  we  would  almost  i^,  U  Ae 
thing  were  possible,  it  is  better  that  he  shooM  be  a  bm- 
ral  and  argumentative  atheist,  (bsn  the  prnffstd  ami 
sjrsteniatie  poet  of  seduction, adahevy, and  Inisi : 


patriotism,  the  insulfeer  ot  ple|7,  dw  nker 

into  erery  sink  of  Tice  and  wretdaedDass 
degrade  and  harden  the  hearts  of  his  MIowh 
—  Vol.xxiril.p.4770 
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Uxmtspro^seredy  would  not  in  all  probability 
haye  contmued.  As  it  is,  I  will  not  qiut 
them  in  their  adversity,  diough  it  should 
cost  me  character,  &me,  money,  and  the 
nsual  et  cetera. 

**  My  original  motives  I  already  explained 
(in  the  letter  which  you  thou^t  proper  to 
show) :  they  are  the  true  ones,  and  I  abide 
by  them,  as  I  tell  ^rou,  and  I  told  Leigh 
Hunt  when  he  ouestioned  me  on  the  subject 
of  that  letter.  He  was  violently  hurt,  and 
never  will  forgive  me  at  bottom ;  but  I  can't 
help  that.  I  never  meant  to  make  a  parade 
of  It ;  but  if  he  chose  to  question  me,  1  could 
onl^  answer  the  plain  truth :  and  I  confess 
I  did  not  see  anj  tiling  in  the  letter  to  hurt 
him,  unless  I  said  he  was  '  a  borcy*  which  I 
don't  remember.  Had  their  Journal  cone 
on  well,  and  I  could  have  aided  to  make  it 
better  for  them,  I  should  then  have  left 
them,  after  my  safe  pilotage  off  a  lee  shore, 
to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  by  themselves. 
As  it  is,  I  can't,  and  would  not,  if  I  could, 
leave  them  among  the  breakers. 

**  As  to  anv  coinmunit)r  of  feeling,  thought, 
or  opinion,  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me, 
there  is  littie  or  none.  We  meet  rarely, 
hardly  ever ;  but  I  think  him  a  good-prin- 
cipled and  able  man,  and  must  do  as  I  would 
be  done  b^.  I  do  not  know  what  world  he 
has  lived  in,  but  I  have  lived  in  three  or  four ; 
but  none  of  them  like  his  Keats  and  kangaroo 
terra  incognita.  Alas  I  poor  Shelley  I  how 
he  would  have  laughed  had  he  lived,  and  how 
we  used  to  laugh  now  and  then,  at  various 
things,  which  are  grave  in  the  sd)urbs  I 

"You  are  all  mistaken  about  Shelley. 
You  do  not  know  how  mild,  how  tolerant, 
how  good  he  was  in  society ;  and  as  perfect 
a  centieman  as  ever  crossed  a  drawing-room, 
when  he  Uked,  and  where  he  Uked. 

"  I  have  some  thoughts  of  taking  a  run 
down  to  Naples  (solus,  or,  at  most,  cum  sold) 
this  spring,  and  writiiu;,  when  I  have  studied 
the  country,  a  fifth  and  sixth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold :  but  this  is  merely  an  idea  for  the 
present,  and  I  have  other  excursions  and 
voyages  in  my  mmd.  The  busts  i  are  finish- 
ed :  are  you  worthy  of  them  ? 

"  Yours,  &c.        N.B. 

*  P.  S. — Mrs.  Shelley  is  residing  with  the 
Hunts  at  some  (fistance  fi*om  me.  I  see 
them  very  seldom,  and  generally  on  account 
of  their  business.  Mrs.  Shelley,  I  believe, 
win  00  to  England  in  the  spring. 

"Coiint  Gamba's  fiunily,  the  father  and 


1  Of  tbe  butt  of  himself  bf  BartoUini  he  layt,  tn  one  of 
tbeonfttod  totteri  to  Bfr.  Murray—*'  The  butt  doe*  doC 
torn  out  a  good  one,— though  It  maybe  like  for  aught  I 
know,  M  it  exactly  reiemblet  a  superannuated  Jesuit." 


son  and  daughter,  are  residing  with  me  by 
Mr.  Hill  (the  minister's)  recommendation, 
as  a  safer  asylum  fix)m  the  political  persecu- 
tions than  tiiey  could  have  in  another  resi- 
dence ;  but  they  occupy  one  part  of  a  lar^ 
house,  and  I  the  other,  and  our  establish- 
ments  are  quite  separate. 

*'  Since  I  have  read  the  Quarterlv,  I  shall 
erase  two  or  three  passages  in  the  latter  six 
or  seven  cantos,  in  which  I  had  lightly  stroked 
over  two  or  three  of  your  autiiors ;  but  I 
will  not  return  evil  for  good.  I  liked  what  I 
read  of  the  article  much. 

"  Afr.  J.  Hunt  is  most  likdy  the  publisher 
of  the  new  cantos ;  with  what  prospects  of 
success  I  know  not,  nor  does  it  very  much 
matter,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  but  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  of  use  to  him  ;  he  is  a  stifT, 
sturdv,  conscientious  man,  and  I  like  him ;  he 
is  suoi  a  one  as  Prynne  or  Pym  might  be.  I 
bear  you  no  ill-will  for  declining  the  Don 
Juans. 

"  Have  you  aided  BAadame  de  Yossy,  as  I 
requested  ?  I  sent  her  three  hundred  francs. 
Recommend  her,  will  you,  to  the  Literary 
Fund,  or  to  some  benevolence  within  your 
circles." 


LsTras  607.       TO  LADY 

«*  Albaro,  November  la  1823. 
'^  The  Chevalier  persisted  in  declaring  him- 
self an  ill-used  gentleman,  and  describing  you 
as  a  kind  of  cold  Calypso,  who  lead  astray 
people  of  an  amatory  disposition  without 
giving  them  any  sort  of  compensation,  con- 
tenting yourself  it  seems,  with  only  making 
one  fool  instead  of  two,  which  is  the  more 
approved  method  of  proceeding  on  such  oc- 
casions. For  my  pert,  I  think  you  are  quite 
right ;  and  be  assured  from  me  that  a  woman 
(as  society  is  constituted  in  England}  who 
gives  any  advantage  to  a  man  may  expect  a 
lover,  but  will  sooner  or  later  find  a  tyrant ; 
and  this  is  not  the  man's  fault  either,  perhaps, 
but  is  the  necessary  and  natural  remtit  of  the 
circumstances  of  society,  which,  in  fact,  ty- 
rannise over  the  man  equally  with  the  wo- 
man ;  that  is  to  say,  if  either  of  them  have 
any  feeling  or  honour. 

"  You  can  write  to  me  at  your  leisure  and 
inclination.  I  have  always  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  and  found  it  justified  by  experience, 
that  a  man  and  a  woman  make  kit  better 
friendships  than  can  exist  between  two  of 
the  same  sex  ;  but  these  with  this  condition, 
that  they  never  have  made,  or  are  to  make, 
love  with  each  other.    Lovers  may,  and,  in- 


**  I  assure  you  BartoIUnI*s  is  dreadfhl,  though 
my  mind  misglTes  me  that  it  Is  hideotuly  like.  If  It 
is,  I  cannot  be  long  for  this  world,  for  it  orerlooks 
serenty." 
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deed,  generally  are  enemies,  but  they  nev^ 
can  be  friends ;  because  there  must  always 
be  a  spice  of  jealousy  and  a  something  of 
self  in  all  their  speculations. 

**  Indeed,  I  rather  look  upon  love  alto- 
gether as  a  sort  of  hostile  transaction,  very 
necessary  to  make  or  to  break  matches,  and 
keep  the  world  ^mg,  but  by  no  means  a  sine- 
cure to  the  parties  concerned. 

"  Now,  as  my  love  perils  are,  I  believe, 
pretty  well  over,  and  your^,  bv  all  accounts, 
are  never  to  bemn,  we  shall  be  the  best 
friends  imaeinable,  as  far  as  both  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  with  diis  advantage,  that  we  mav 
both  fall  to  loving  ri^t  and  left  through  all 
our  acquaintance,  without  either  sullenness 
or  sorrow  from  that  amiable  passion,  which 
are  its  inseparable  attendants. 

**  Believe  me,  &c. 

-N.B." 


CHAPTER  L. 

1823. 

OBNOA. — LETTER  TO  MOORE  CONCBRNINO 
HIS  LITERARY  CONNECTION  WITH  LEIGH 
HUNT  AND  THE  LIBERAL.  —  HUNT's  POST- 
HUMOUS ATTACK  ON  LORD  BYRON. — 
FRIENDSHIP. — SHELLEY. —  HENRY  FOX. — 
THE  BLESSINOTONS.  —  COUNT  d'ORSAY 
AND  His  JOURNAL.  —  PICTURE  OF  HIGH 
UFE  IN  ENGLAND. — DR.  PARR. — LADY 
BYRON'S  miniature. — CAUSES  OF  THE 
SEPARATION. — AD a's  BIRTH-DAY. LET- 
TER TO  LADY  BYRON. 

LBTTsaMS.       TO  MR.  HOORB. 

**  Genoa,  February  ao.  18SS. 
"  My  Dear  Tom, 
"  I  MUST  again  refer  you  to  those  two  let- 
ters addressed  to  you  at  Passy  before  I  read 
your  speech  in  Galignani,  &&,  and  which 
you  do  not  seem  to  have  received.  * 

"  Of  Hunt  I  see  little  —  once  a  month  or 
so,  and  then  on  his  own  business,  generally. 
You  may  easily  suppose  that  I  know  too 
little  of  Hampstead  and  his  satellities  to  have 
much  communion  or  community  with  him. 
My  whole  present  relation  to  him  arose  fix)m 
Shelley's  unexpected  wreck.  You  would 
not  have  had  me  leave  him  in  the  street  with 


>  I  was  nerer  lucky  enough  to  recover  tbeee  two  letten, 
though  frequent  enquiries  were  made  about  them  at  the 
French  post«offlce. 

9  The  passage  in  one  of  my  letters  to  which  be  here 
refinrs  shall  be  given  presently. 

>  la  one  of  his  letters  this  poet  says :  — **  Non  posao 


0- 


his  fisunily,  would  you  ?  and  as  to  the  odier 
plan  you  mention,  you  forget  how  it  would 
numiMie  him  — that  his  writings  should  be 
supposed  to  be  dead  weight !  ^  Think  a  mo- 
ment— he  is  perhaps  ue  vainest  mtti  on 
earth,  at  least  his  own  friends  say  so  pretty 
loudly  ;  and  if  he  were  in  other  circumstances, 
I  might  be  tempted  to  take  him  down  a  peg ; 
but  not  now, — it  would  be  crueL  It  is  a 
cursed  business ;  but  neither  the  motive  nor 
the  means  rest  upon  my  conscience,  and  it 
happens  that  he  and  his  brother  hacc  been  so 
fieu*  benefited  b^  the  publication  in  a  pecu- 
niarv  point  of  view.  His  brother  is  a  steady, 
bold  fellow,  such  as  Prwme,  for  exanqile, 
and  full  of  moral,  and,  I  near,  physical  cou- 
rage. 

"  And  you  are  really  recanting,  or  soften- 
ing to  the  clergy  I  It  will  do  little  good  fiv 
vou — it  is  yotL,  not  the  poem,  they  are  at. 
They  will  say  they  fijghtened  you  —  fbfbid 
it,  Ireland  I    Believe  me 

•*  Yours  ever. 

Lord  Byron  had  now,  for  some  time,  as 
may  be  collected  from  his  letters,  begun  to 
fancy  that  his  reputation  in  England  was 
on  the  wane.  The  same  thirst  afler.fine, 
with  the  same  sensitiveness  to  every  pairing 
change  of  popular  favour,  ^ich  led  Taso 
at  last  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  most  de- 
spised of  writers',  had  more  Ihan  once  dis- 
posed Lord  Byron,  in  the  midst  of  aO  his 
triumphs,  if  not  to  doubt  thdr  reaHtj,  at 
least  to  distrust  their  continuance ;  and  some- 
times even,  with  that  painful  skill  whi<^  sen- 
sibilitjr  supplies,  to  extract  out  of  the  bright- 
est tnbutes  of  success  some  omen  of  futore 
failure,  or  symptom  of  decHne.  New  suc- 
cesses, however,  still  came  to  diss^ate  these 
bodings  of  diffidence ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
his  unlucky  coalition  with  Bfr.  Hniit  in  tbt 
Liberal,  tliat  any  grounds  for  such  a  sus|>- 
don  of  his  having  declined  in  public  finrw 
showed  themselves. 

The  chief  inducements,  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Byron,  to  this  unworthy  alliance  were, 
in  the  first  place,  a  wish  to  second  the  krad 
views  of  his  fiiend  Shelley  in  inviting  Mr. 
Hunt  to  join  him  in  Italy ;  and,  in  the  next; 
a  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  one  ao 
experienced,  as  an  editor,  in  the  &ToiBite 


negare  che  io  mi  dogHo  oltramisnra  dl  esaer  nato  ttKa 
dispressato  dal  numdoquanto  non  #  altro  sulttto  A 
questo  secolo.**  In  another  letter,  however,  aAar  cas- 
plaining  of  being  **  perseguitato  da  mold  pik  cbe  aoa  en 
convenerole,**  he  adds,  with  a  prood  pffeedeDce  ef  kb 
Itature  Eune,  **  Laond^  stimo  dl 
.mente  richiamare  alia  posteriti.'* 
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project  he  had  now  so  long  comtemplated,  of 
a  periodical  work,  in  which  all  the  Tarious 
onspring  of  his  genius  nught  be  received  fast 
as  tiiey  sprung  to  light.  With  such  opinions, 
however,  as  he  had  long  entertained  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  character  and  talents  i,  the  fiicility 
with  which  he  now  admitted  him  —  noi  cer- 
tainly to  any  decree  of  confidence  or  mti- 
macy,  but  to  a  declared  fellowship  of  fame 
and  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is,  I 
own,  an  inconsistency  not  easily  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  argued,  at  all  events,  a  strong 
confidence  in  the  antidotal  power  of  his  own 
name  to  resist  the  ridicule  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation. 

As  long  as  Shelley  lived,  the  regard  which 
Lord  Byron  entertained  for  him  extended 
its  influence  also  over  his  relations  with  his 
friend;  the  suavity  and  good-breeding  of 
Shelley  interposinga  sort  oUofteningmedium 
in  the  way  of  those  unpleasant  collisions 
which  afterwards  took  place,  and  which,  firom 
what  is  known  of  both  parties,  mav  be  easily 
conceived  to  have  been  alike  trying  to  the 
patience  of  the  patron  and  the  vanity  of  the 
dependent.  That  even,  however,  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  common  fiiend,  there  had 
occurred  some  of  those  humiliating  misunder- 
standings which  money  engenders,  —  humi- 
liating on  both  sides,  as  if  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  dross  that  gives  rise  to  them, 
—  will  appear  from  the  following  letter  of 
Shelley's  which  I  find  among  the  papers  in 
my  hands. 

••  TO  LORD  BYRON. 

«« February  15.  ISfiS. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Byron. 

"I  enclose  you  a  letter  fit)m  Hunt, 
which  annoys  me  on  more  than  one  account. 
You  will  observe  the  postscript,  and  vou 
know  me  well  enough  to  feel  how  painful  a 

1  See  Letter  317.  oiKl,  p.  379. 

<  [Entitled  **  Lord  Bjron  and  hi*  Contemporaries :  bf 
Leigh  Hunt.*'  **  This."  says  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  is 
the  miserable  book  of  a  miserable  man :  the  little  airy 
fopperies  of  its  manner  are  like  the  fimtastic  trip  and  con- 
Tulaive  simpers  of  some  poor  worn-out  wanton,  struggling 
between  ftmlne  and  remorse,  leering  throu^  her  tears. 
*  I  must  confess,*  says  tliis  unhan>y  man  in  his  pre&ce, 
« that  such  is  my  dislike  of  these  personal  histories,  that 
had  I  been  rich  enough,  my  first  impulse  would  have  been 
to  put  it  into  the  fire.*  ^th  such  a  feeling  running  cold 
all  the  while  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  does  this  unfor- 
tunate proceed  to  fill  page  after  page,  through  a  long 
quarto  Tolume,  with  the  meanest  details  of  private  gossip 
—  dirty  gabble  about  men*s  wives,  and  men's  mistresses, 
— and  Ken's  lackeys,  and  even  the  mistresses  of  the 
lackeys  —  and  with  anecdotes  of  the  personal  habits  of  an 
Illustrious  poet,  such  as  could  nerer  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  man  who  was  not  treated  by  Lord  Byron 


task  is  set  me  in  conunenting  upon  it.  Hunt 
had  urged  me  more  than  once  to  ask  you  to 
lend  him  this  money.  My  answer  consisted 
in  sending  him  all  I  could  spare,  which  I 
have  now  literally  done.  Your  kindness  in 
fitting  up  a  part  of  your  own  house  for  his 
accommodation  1  sensibly  felt,  and  willingly 
accepted  firom  you  on  his  part ;  but,  believe 
me,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  impos- 
ing, or,  if  I  could  help  it,  allowing  to  be  im- 
posed, any  heavier  task  on  your  purse.  As 
It  has  come  to  this  in  spite  of  my  exertions, 
I  will  not  conceal  fi^m  you  the  low  ebb  of 
my  own  money  affiurs  in  Uie  present  moment, 
— that  is,  my  absolute  incapacity  of  assisting 
Hunt  frirther. 

**  I  do  not  think  poor  Hunt's  promise  to 
pay  in  a  given  time  is  worth  very  much ;  but 
mine  is  less  subject  to  uncertainty,  and  I 
should  be  happy  to  be  responsible  for  any 
engagement  he  may  have  proposed  to  you. 
I  am  so  much  annoyed  by  this  subject  that  I 
hardly  know  what  to  write,  and  much  less 
what  to  say ;  and  I  have  need  of  aU  your 
indulgence  in  judging  both  my  feelings  and 
expressions. 

**  I  shall  see  you  by  and  by.    Believe  me 
**  Yours  most  fidthfiilly  and  sincerely, 
T.B.  Shbllby." 

Of  the  book  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  has 
thought  it  decent  to  revenge  upon  the  dead 
the  pain  of  those  obliptions  he  had,  in  his 
hour  of  need,  accepted  from  the  living,  I  am 
luckily  saved  from  the  distaste  of  spetuung  at 
any  length,  by  the  utter  and  most  deserved 
oblivion  into  which  his  volume  has  fallen. 
Never,  indeed,  was  the  right  feeling  of  the 
world  upon  such  subjects  more  creditably 
displayed  than  in  the  reception  given  univer- 
sally to  that  ungenerous  book^  —  even  those 
the  least  disposed  to  think  approvingly  of 
Lord  Byron  having  shrunk  back  from  such  a 


either  as  a  firiend  or  as  a  menial.  It  is  really  too  bad 
that  Lord  Byron,  in  addition  to  the  grave  condemna- 
tion of  men  able  to  appreciate  both  his  merits  and  his 
demerits,  and  well  disposed  to  think  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger  of  the  worst  errors  that  existed  along  with  so 
much  that  was  excellent  and  noble— it  Is  bymoch  too 
bad  that  this  great  man's  glorious,  though  melancholy, 


« Must  also  bear  the  vile  attacks 
Of  ragged  curs  and  Tulgar  hacks,* 

whom  he  fed ; — that  his  bones  must  be  scraped  up  from 
their  bed  of  repose  to  be  at  once  grinned  and  howled  over 
by  creatures,  who,  eren  in  the  least  hyena-like  of  their 
moods,  can  touch  nothing  that  mankind  wmud  wish  to 
respect  wthout  polluting  it.  We  hope  and  trust  the 
public  reception  of  this  filthy  gossip  will  be  such  as  to 
discourage  any  more  of  these  base  assaults  upon  Lord  By- 
ron's memory."— Vol.  xxxvil.  p.  408.    See  BTRomAKA.] 
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corroboration  of  their  own  opinion  as  could 
be  afTorded  by  one  who  did  not  blush  to  de- 
rive his  authority,  as  an  accuser,  from  those 
facilities  of  observation  which  he  had  eigoyed 
by  havine  been  sheltered  and  fed  under  the 
very  roof  of  the  man  whom  he  maligned. 

With  respect  to  the  hostile  feeling  mani- 
fested in  Mr.  Hunt's  work  towards  myself, 
the  sole  revenge  I  shall  take  is,  to  lay  before 
mv  readers  the  i)assage  in  one  of  my  letters 
which  provoked  it ;  and  which  may  daim,  at 
least,  tne  merit  of  not  being  a  covert  attack, 
as  throughout  the  whole  of  m^  remonstrances 
to  Lord  Byron  on  the  subject  of  his  new 
literary  allies,  not  a  line  did  I  ever  write 
respecting  either  Mr.  Shelley  or  Mr.  Hunt, 
which  I  was  not  fully  prepared,  from  long 
knowledge  of  my  correspondent,  to  find  that 
he  had  instantly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
communicated  to  them.  That  this  want  of 
retention  was  a  fault  in  my  noble  friend,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  deny ;  but,  being  undis- 
guised, it  was  easily  guarded  against,  and, 
when  guarded  aeainst,  harmless.  Besides, 
such  is  the  peniuty  generally  to  be  paid  for 
frankness  of  character ;  and  they  who  could 
have  flattered  themselves  that  one  so  open 
about  his  own  affairs  as  Lord  Byron  would 
be  much  more  discreet  where  the  confidences 
of  others  were  concerned,  would  have  had 
their  own  imprudence,  not  his,  to  blame  for 
any  injury  that  their  dependence  upon  his 
secrecy  had  brou^t  on  them. 

The  following  is  the  passage,  which  Lord 
Bvron,  as  I  take  for  granted,  showed  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  to  which  one  of  his  letters  to  my- 
self (February  20.)  refers :  — 

"  I  am  most  anxious  to  know  that  you 
mean  to  emerge  out  of  the  LiberaL  It 
grieves  me  to  urge  any  thing  so  much  against 
Hunt's  interest ;  but  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  same  language  to  himself,  were  I 
near  him.  I  would,  if  I  were  vou,  serve  him 
in  every  possible  way  but  this  —  I  would 
give  him  (if  he  would  accept  of  it)  the  pro- 
fits of  the  same  works,  published  separatdy 
— but  I  would  not  mix  myself  up  in  this 
way  with  others.  I  would  not  become  a 
partner  in  this  sort  of  miscellaneous  'pot  cm 
feUf'  where  the  bad  flavour  of  one  ingredient 
is  sure  to  taint  all  the  rest.  I  would  be,  if  I 
were  you,  alone,  single-handed,  and,  as  such, 
invincible.  ** 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Himt,  I  sliall 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  me 
of  introducing  some  portions  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  friend  of  that  gentleman  by 
Lord  Byron,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal 
made  to  the  feelings  of  the  latter  on  the 
score  of  his  professed  "friendship"  for  Mr. 
Hunt.    The  avowals  he  here  makes  are,  I 


own,  startling,  and  must  be  taken  widi  more 
than  the  usual  allowance,  not  only  for  die 
particular  mood  of  temper  or  ^irits  in  whick 
the  letter  was  written,  but  for  die  infioenoe 
also  of  such  slight  casual  piques  and  resent* 
ments  as  might  have  been,  just  then,  io  thdr 
darkening  transit  through  his  mind,  —indis- 
posing him,  for  the  moment,  to  thoeeanoog 
ms  fnends  whom,  in  a  sunnier  mood,  m 
would  have  proclaimed  as  his  most  cfaoMn 
and  dearest. 


Litter  60».      TO  MRS . 

**  I  presume  that  you,  at  least,  know  enongh 
of  me  to  be  sure  that  I  could  have  no  inteo- 
tion  to  insult  Hunf  s  poverty.  On  the  ooo- 
trary,  I  honour  him  for  it ;  m  I  know  wbt 
it  is,  having  been  as  mudi  embamssed  as 
ever  he  was,  without  perceiving  ao^  ii 
it  to  diminish  an  honourable  man's  self> 
respect.  If  you  mean  to  say  that,  hsd  be 
been  a  wealthy  man,  I  would  have  joined  is 
this  Journal,  I  answer  m  the  negative.  *** 
I  eneaffed  in  the  Journal  from  good-will  to- 
wards him,  added  to  req>ect  for  tus  diarKter, 
literary  and  personal ;  and  no  less  for  hii 
political  courage,  as  well  as  regret  for  fail 
present  circumstances :  I  did  this  in  the  hope 
that  he  midit,  with  the  same  aid  ftom  lita«7 
friends  of  Uterary  contributions  (which  isie- 
quisite  for  all  journals  of  a  mixed  nitore), 
render  himself  mdependent. 

**  I  have  always  treated  him,  m  onr  pe^ 
sonal  intercourse,  with  such  scrapukwB  de- 
licacy, that  I  have  forborne  intruding  adiice 
which  I  thought  might  be  disagreeahle,  kit 
he  should  impute  it  to  what  is  called  'taking 
advantge  of  a  man's  situation.' 

"  As  to  fiiendship,  it  is  a  propensity  i" 
which  my  genius  is  very  limited.  I  <^  "Jj 
know  the  male  human  being,  except  I^ 
Clare,  the  fiiend  of  my  in&ncv,  for  ^J*""' 
feel  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name.  All 
my  others  are  men-of-the-world  friendships. 
I  did  not  even  feel  it  for  Shelley,  howCTtf 
mud^  I  admired  and  esteemed  him;  so  that 
you  see  not  even  vanity  could  bribe  me  nito 
It,  for,  of  all  men,  Shelley  thought  hi^ 
of  my  talents,— and,  perhaps,  of  my  ©po- 
sition. 

•*  I  will  do  my  dutyby  my  intimates,  W* 
the  principle  of'^dcnng  as  you  would  be  done 
by.  I  have  done  so,  I  trust,  in  most  »• 
stances.  I  may  be  pleased  with  their  coij 
versation — r^oice  in  their  success— be  gW 
to  do  them  service,  or  to  receive  dieir  com- 
sel  and  assistance  in  return.  But  mW 
fiiends  and  fiiendship,  I  have  (««  ^•f*^ 
said)  named  the  only  remaimng  male  w 
whom  I  feel  any  thing  of  the  kind,  aecpc- 
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tog;  perhaps,  Thomas  Moore.  I  have  had, 
and  may  hare  still,  a  thousand  friends,  as 
they  are  caDed,  in  Mfe,  who  are  like  one's 
partners  in  the  waits  of  this  world — not 
much  remembered  when  the  ball  is  over, 
though  Tery  pleasant  for  the  time.  Habit, 
business,  and  companionship  in  pleasure  or 
in  pain,  are  Knks  of  a  similar  kind,  and  the 
fioth  in  politics  is  another.**    •    «    • 


Lbttib  610.       TO  LADY  •  •  •. 

•*  Genoa,  March  S8. 18S8. 

**  Mr.  Hill  is  here  :  I  dined  with  him  on 
Saturday  before  last;  and  on  leaving  lus 
house  at  S.  P.  d' Arena,  my  carriage  broke 
down.  I  walked  home,  about  three  miles, 
—  no  very  great  feat  of  pedestrianism ;  but 
either  the  cominc  out  of  hot  rooms  into  a 
bleak  wind  chilled  me,  or  the  walking  up-hill 
to  Albaro  heated  me,  or  something  or  other 
set  me  wrons,  and  next  day  I  had  an  inflam- 
matory attaoL  in  the  face,  to  which  I  have 
been  subject  this  winter  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  suffered  a  good  deal  of  oain,  but  no 
penL  My  health  is  now  mucA  as  usual. 
Mr.  HUl  is,  I  believe,  occupied  with  his  di- 
plomacy. I  shall  give  him  your  message  when 
Iseehmi  again. 

*'  My  name,  I  see  in  the  papers,  has  been 
dr^ged  into  the  unhappy  Portsmouth  busi- 
ness, of  whicl^  all  that  I  know  is  very  suc- 
cinct. Bfr.  Hanson  is  my  solicitor.  I  found 
him  so  when  I  was  ten  years  old — at  my 
uncle's  death — and  he  was  continued  in  the 
management  of  my  legal  business.  He  asked 
me,  by  a  civil  epistle,  as  an  old  acquaintance 
of  his  fiunily,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  Bfiss  Hanson.  I  went  very  reluctantly, 
one  misty  morning  (for  I  had  been  up  at  two 
balls  all  night),  to  witness  the  ceremony  >, 
which  I  could  not  very  well  refuse  without 
affiondng  a  man  who  had  never  offended 
me.  I  saw  nothing  particular  in  the  mar^ 
nage.  Of  course  I  could  not  know  the  pre- 
liminaries, except  from  what  he  said,  not 
having  been  present  at  the  wooing,  nor  afler 
it ;  for  I  walked  home,  and  they  went  into 
the  country  as  soon  as  they  had  promised 
and  vowed.  Out  of  this  simple  fact  I  hear 
the  Debats  de  Paris  has  quoted  Miss  H. 
as '  autrefois  tres  li^  avec  le  celebre,'  &c&c. 
I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  celebrity,  but  bq; 
leave  to  decline  the  liaison,  which  is  quite 
untrue ;  my  liaison  was  with  the  fiither,  in 
the  unsentunental  shi^  of  long  lawyers' 
bills,  through  the  medium  of  wUch  I  have 
had  to  pay  him  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds  within  these  few  years.     She  was 

1  [See  oali,  p.  380.] 


not  pretty,  and  I  suspect  that  the  inde&d- 

gable  Mr.  A was  (like  all  her  people) 

more  attracted  by  her  title  than  her  channs. 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  present  at  the 
prologue  to  the  happy  state  of  horsewhip- 
ping and  black  jobs,  &c  Sec. ;  but  I  could 
not  foresee  that  a  man  was  to  turn  out  mad, 
who  had  gone  about  the  world  for  fifty  years, 
as  competent  to  vote,  and  walk  at  huge; 
nor  did  ne  seem  to  me  more  insane  than  any 
other  person  going  to  be  married. 

*'  I  have  no  objection  to  be  ac<(uainted 
with  the  Marquis  Palavicini,  if  he  wishes  it. 
Lately  I  have  gone  little  into  society,  English 
or  fore^  for  I  had  seen  aU  that  was  worth 
seeing  in  the  former  before  I  left  England, 
and  at  the  time  of  life  when  I  was  more  dis- 
posed to  like  it ;  and  of  the  latter  I  had  a 
sufficiency  in  the  first  few  years  of  my  resi- 
dence in  Switzerland,  chiefly  at  Madame  de 
Stael's,  where  I  went  sometimes,  till  I  grew 
tired  of  conversazioni  and  carnivals,  with 
their  appendages ;  and  the  bore  is,  that  if 
you  go  once^  you  are  expected  to  be  there 
daily,  or  rather  nightly.  1  went  the  rolmd 
of  the  most  noted  soirees  at  Venice  or  else- 
where (where  I  remained  not  any  time)  to 
the  Benzona,  and  the  Albrizzi,  and  the  Afi- 
chelli,  &c  &C.  and  to  the  Cardinals  and  the 
various  potentates  of  the  Legation  in  Ro- 
magna,  (that  is,  Ravenna,)  and  only  receded 
for  the  sake  of  quiet,  when  I  came  into  Tus- 
cany. Besides,  if  I  go  into  society,  I  ge- 
nerally get,  in  the  long  run,  into  some  scrape 
of  some  kind  or  other,  which  don't  occur 
in  my  solitude.  However,  I  am  pretty  well 
settled  now,  by  time  and  temper,  which  is 
so  far  lucky,  as  it  prevents  restlessness ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  as  an  acquaintance  of  yours, 
I  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  know  your 
firiends.  He  may  be  a  sort  of  connection  for 
aught  I  know ;  for  a  Palavicini,  of  Bologna^ 
I  believe,  married  a  distant  rdative  of  mine 
half  a  century  a^.  I  happen  to  know  the 
fact,  as  he  and  his  spouse  had  an  annuity  of 
five  hundred  jpounds  on  my  uncle's  property, 
which  ceasea  at  his  demise ;  though  I  re- 
collect hearing  they  attempted,  naturaUy 
enoudb,  to  make  it  survive  him.  If  I  can  do 
any  thing  for  you  here  or  elsewhere,  pray 
order,  and  be  obeyed." 


LnrsB  511.        TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  Genoa.  April  S.  1833. 

**  I  have  just  seen  some  friends  of  yours, 
who  paid  me  a  visit  yesterday,  which,  in  ho- 
nour of  them  and  of  you,  I  returned  to-day  ; 
—  as  I  reserve  my  bear-skin  and  teeth,  and 
paws  and  claws,  tor  our  enemies. 
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^  I  have  also  seen  Henry  Fox',  Lord  Hol- 
land's son,  whom  I  had  not  looked  upon  since 
I  left  him  a  pretty,  mild  boy,  without  a  neck- 
cloth, in  a  jalcket,  and  in  deucate  health,  seven 
long  years  asone,  at  the  period  of  mine  eclipse 
—  Uie  thir^  I  believe,  as  I  have  generally 
one  every  two  or  three  years.  I  tmnk  that 
he  has  the  softest  and  most  amiable  expres- 
sion of  countenance  I  ever  saw,  and  manners 
correspondent.  If  to  those  he  can  add  he- 
reditary talents,  he  will  ke^  the  name  of 
Fox  in  all  its  freshness  for  naif  a  century 
more,  I  hope.  I  speak  from  a  transient  glimpse 
— but  I  love  still  to  yield  to  such  unpres- 
sions ;  for  I  have  ever  found  that  those  I 
liked  longest  and  best,  I  took  too  at  first 
sight ;  an^  I  always  liked  that  boy  —  per- 
haps, in  part,  from  some  resemblance  in  the 
less  fortunate  part  of  our  destinies  —  I  mean, 
to  avoid  mistakes,  his  lameness.  But  there 
is  this  difference,  that  he  appears  a  fialting  \ 
angel,  who  has  tripped  against  a  star ;  whilst  i 
1  VOL  Le  Diable  BoUeux,  —  a  soubric^uet, 
which  I  marvel  that,  amongst  their  vanous 
notmnis  umbnB,  the  Orthodox  have  not  hit 
upon.  I 

**  Your  other  allies,  whom  I  have  found  very  | 
agreeable  personases,  are  Milor  Blessington  «  , 
and  epoute,  traveUing  with  a  very  handsome  I 
companion,  in  the  shape  of  a '  French  Count '  9  ' 
(to  use  Farquhar's  phrase  in  the  Beaux  Stra- 
tagem), who  has  all  the  air  of  a  Cupidon  de^ 
chaittt,  and  is  one  of  the  few  spedmens  I 
have  seen  of  our  ideal  of  a  Frencnman  b^e 
the  Revolution  —  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
fiuse,  upon  whose  like  I  never  thou^t  that 
we  should  look  affain.  Miladi  seems  highly 
literary,  to  which,  and  your  honour's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  family,  I  attribute  the 
pleasure  of  having  seen  them.  She  is  also 
very  pretty  even  m  a  morning,  —  a  species 
of  beauty  on  which  the  sun  of  Ital  v  does  not 
shine  so  freouently  as  the  chandeber.  Cer- 
tainly, English  women  wear  better  tlmn 
their  continental  neighbours  of  the  same  sex. 
Moun^oy  seems  very  good-natured,  but  is 
much  tamed,  since  I  recollect  him  in  all  the 
glory  of  gems  and  snuff-boxes,  and  uniforms, 
and  theatricals,  and  speeches  in  our  house — *  I 


*  [The  Hon.  Henry-Edward  Fox,  now  Secretary  of 
Embauy  at  the  Court  of  Austria,  1838.] 

*  CCharlea-John  Gardiner,  fint  Earl  of  Bleuington. 
HU  lordship  married,  first,  in  1813,  Mrs.  Browne,  relict 
of  Bf^or  Browne ;  and,  secondly,  in  1818,  Mrs.  Farmer, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Power,  and  widow  of  M.  St.  Leger 
Fanner,  Esq.  By  his  lordship's  death,  in  1827.  the  eari- 
dom  became  extinct.] 

s  (Count  Allied  D'Orsay.  He  afterwards  married 
Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Blessington.] 

*  [Lady  Blessington.  who,  for  the  first  time,  saw  Lord 
Byron  the  day  before  this  letter  was  written,  thus  de- 


mean,  of  peers,' — (I  must  refer  you  to  Pope 
— whom  you  don*t  read  and  won't  apprectite 
— for  that  quotation,  which  you  must  aUov 
to  be  poeti(»l,)  and  sitting  to  Stroelfing,  die 
painter,  (do  you  remember  our  visit,  wkh 
Leckie,  to  the  German  ?)  to  be  depicted  as 
one  of  the  heroes  of  AmacouTt,  *  widi  his 
long  sword,  saddle,  bri£e,  Whack  fill  de, 
&c.  &c.' 

**  I  have  been  unwell — caught  a  cold  and 
inflammation,  which  menaced  a  cooflagrBtioii, 
afrer  dining  with  our  ambassador,  Monsiear 
Etill,  —  not  owing  to  the  dinner,  but  my  car- 
riage broke  down  in  the  wa^  home,  and  I 
had  to  walk  some  miles^  im  hill  partly,  after 
hot  rooms,  in  a  very  blealk,  windy  erendK 
and  over-hotted,  or  over-colded  myseif.  I 
have  not  been  so  robustious  as  formerly,  ever 
since  the  last  summer,  when  I  fell  ill  after  a 
long  swim  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  hare 
never  been  quite  right  up  to  this  prescat 
writing.  I  am  thin, — peroaps  thinner  tiiaa 
you  saw  me,  when  I  was  nearly  tranqparent, 
m  1812,  —  and  am  obliged  to  be  mod^ate  of 
my  mouth ;  which,  nevertheless,  woa*t  pre- 
vent me  (the  gods  willing)  fix>m  dining  vkh 
your  friends  the  day  after  to-morrow.  * 

**  They  give  me  a  very  good  account  of  yo^ 
and  of  your  nearly  *  Emprisoned  AngdiL's 
But  why  did  you  change  your  title  ? — yoa 
will  regret  this  some  day.  The  bigots  are 
not  to  be  conciliated ;  and^  if  they  were 
—  are  they  worth  it?  I  suspect  that  I  am 
a  more  orthodox  Christian  than  yo«  are; 
and,  whenever  I  see  a  real  Christian,  either 
in  practice  or  in  theory,  (for  I  never  yet 
found  the  man  who  could  produce  eitaer, 
when  put  to  the  proof,)  I  am  his  diadple. 
But,  tdl  then,  I  cannot  trucUe  to  tittie- 
mongers, — nor  can  I  imagine  what  has 
you  circumcise  your  Seraphs. 

**  I  have  been  far  more  persecuted 
you,  as  you  may  jud^  by  my  present  de- 
cadence,— for  I  take  it  thiat  I  am  as  low  in 
popularity  and  bookselling  as  any  writer  can 
be.  At  least,  so  my  fr^ds  assure  me — 
blessings  on  their  benevolence!  This  they 
attribute  to  Hunt;  but  they  are  wrong  — 
it  must  be,  partly  at  least,  owing  to  mjweM; 


scribes  his  appearance—**  He  is  extremely  thia, 

so  much  so  that  his  figure  has  almost  a  boyWi  air ; 

Cice  is  peculfariy  pale,  but  not  the  paleness  of  01 1 

as  Its  character  is  that  of  Ikimess,  the  I 

haired  person  — and  his  hair  (which  la  i 

gray)  is  of  a  Tery  dark  brown,  and  cwis  utturally.     He 

was  very  gay  at  dinn«r,  ate  of  most  of  the 

drank  three  glasses  of  champaign,  saying,  tiwCas  1 

sidered  it  a  jour  de  Ote,  he  would  eat.  driafc,  aad  i« 

merry.**  —  Comrer$atioiu.} 

a  [Mr.  Moore*s '«  Loves  of  the  AngeU  '*  was  pt^Ami   j 
in  December.lSSS.] 
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be  it  so.  As  to  Hunt,  I  prefer  not  having 
turned  him  to  starve  in  the  streets  to  any 
personal  honour  which  might  have  accrued 
from  such  genuine  phOanthropy.  I  really 
act  upon  principle  in  this  matter,  for  we  have 
nothing  much  in  common;  and  I  cannot 
descril^  to  you  the  despairing  sensation  of 
tr3ring  to  do  something  for  a  man  who  seems 
inca^ible  or  unwilling  to  do  anv  thing  fur- 
ther for  himself,  —  at  least,  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  like  puUinff  a  man  out  of  a  nver  who 
directly  throws  himself  in  again.  For  die 
last  three  or  four  years  Shelley  assisted,  and 
had  once  actually  extricated  him.  I  have 
since  his  demise,  —  and  even  before, — done 
what  I  could  :  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
make  this  permanent.  I  want  Hunt  to  re- 
turn to  England,  for  which  I  would  furnish 
him  with  the  means  in  comfort ;  and  his  situ- 
ation there,  on  the  whole,  is  bettered,  by  the 
Eayment  of  a  portion  of  his  debts,  &c. ;  and 
e  would  be  on  the  spot  to  continue  his 
Journal,  or  Journals,  with  his  brother,  who 
seems  a  sensible,  plam,  sturdy,  and  enduring 
person."        *        * 

The  new  intimacy  of  which  he  here  an- 
nounces the  commencement,  and  which  it 
was  gratifying  to  me,  as  the  common  friend 
of  al^  to  find  that  he  had  formed,  was  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  him  during  the 
stay  of  his  im^le  acquaintances  at  Genoa. 
So  long,  indeRl,  had  he  persuaded  himself 
that  his  countrymen  abroad  all  regarded  him 
in  no  other  light  than  as  an  outlaw  or  a 
show,  that  every  new  instance  he  met  of 
friendly  reception  from  them  was  as  much 
a  surprise  as  pleasure  to  him ;  and  it  was 
evideot  that  to  his  mind  the  revival  of 
English  associations  and  habitudes  always 
brought  with  it  a  sense  of  refreshment,  like 
that  of  inhaling  his  native  air. 

"With  the  view  of  inducing  these  friends  to 
prolong  their  stay  at  Genoa,  he  suggested 
their  taking  a  pretty vUla  called  "flPara- 
diso,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own,  and 
accompanied  them  to  look  at  it.  Upon  that 
occasion  it  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing 
some  intentions  of  residing  there,  ne  pro- 
duced the  following  impromptu,  which  — 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  was 
not  so  "  chaiy  of  his  fame"  as  to  fear  failing 
in  such  trifles — I  should  have  thought  hardly 
worth  transcribing. 


1  The  Genoese  wits  had  alroadyappUed  thisUireadhare 
Jest  to  himself.  Taking  It  into  their  heads  that  this  TiUa 
(which  was  also,  1  beliere.  a  Casa  Saluszo)  had  been  the 
one  fixed  on  for  his  own  residence,  they  said  **  U  Diarolo 
k  aacora  entrato  in  Paradise.'* 

t  In  another  letter  to  Lord  Blesstegton  he  says  of  this 


**  Beneath  Blesdngton's  eyes 

The  reclalm'd  Paradise 
Should  be  tree  as  the  former  firom  era ; 

But,  if  the  new  Eto 

For  an  apple  should  grleTe, 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  derll  ?  **  i 

Another  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  him 
to  the  same  lady,  whose  beauty  and  talent 
might  well  have  claimed  a  warmer  tribute 
from  such  a  pen,  is  yet  too  interesting,  as 
descriptive  of  the  premature  feeling  of  age 
now  stealing  upon  bun,  to  be  omitted  in  these 
pages. 

"  TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

1. 
**  Yoo  hare  asked  for  a  verse —the  request 
In  a  rhymer  't  were  strange  to  deny ; 
But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 
And  my  feeUngs  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

S. 
'*  Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 

What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue, 

And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  sheU. 

8. 
«*  I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire. 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 
What  I  loTed  I  now  merely  admire, 
And  my  heart  is  as  gr^  as  my  head. 

4. 

**  My  life  is  not  dated  by  years^ 

There  are  momejtts  which  act  as  a  plough, 
And  there  is  not  a  fbrrow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

6. 
**  Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I  gase  on  in  Tain ; 
For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 

"  B." 
The  following  letters  written  during  the 
stay  of  this  party  at  Genoa  will  be  found,  — 
some  of  them  at  least, — not  a  little  curious. 


Lbttbb  512.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

**  April  6.  isas. 
"MydearLord,  ^ 

**  How  is  your  ffout  ?  or  rather,  how  are 
you?  I  return  the  Count  D^Orsay's Journal, 
which  is  a  very  extraordinary  production  «, 
and  of  a  most  melancholy  truth  in  all  that 
regards  high  life  in  England.  I  know,  or 
knew  personally,  most  of  the  personages  and 
societies  which  he  describes ;  and  after  read- 


gentleman,  **  he  seems  to  hare  all  thequallties  requisite  to 
hare  figured  In  his  brother-hi-law*s  ancestor's  Memoirs." 
[The  M^oires  du  Comte  de  Grammont,  par  Antolne 
Comte  Hamilton.'*— *' A  classic  work."  says  Gibbon,  **  the 
delight  of  every  man  and  woman  of  taste,  to  whom  the 
Fkvnch  language  is  fluniliar.'*] 
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ing  his  remarks,  have  the  sensation  fresh 
upon  me  as  if  I  had  seen  them  yesterday.  I 
would  however  plead  in  behalf  of  some  few 
exceptions,  which  I  will  mention  by  and  bv. 
The  most  singular  thing  is,  how  he  should 
have  penetrated  not  Hie  fact,  but  the  mytiery 
of  the  English  ennui  \  at  two-and-twenty.  1 
was  about  the  same  age  when  I  made  the 
same  discovery,  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
circles,  —  (for  there  is  scarcely  a  person 
mentioned  whom  I  did  not  see  nightly  or 
daily,  and  was  acquainted  more  or  less  inti- 
mately with  most  of  them,)  —  but  I  never 
could  have  described  it  so  welL  Ilfaut  etre 
Franpmt,  to  effect  this. 

**  But  he  ought  also  to  have  been  in  the 
country  during  the  hunting  season,  with  *  a 
select  party  of  distinguished  guests,'  as  the 
papers  term  it.  He  ought  to  have  seen  the 
gentlemen  after  dinner  (on  the  hunting  days), 
and  the  soiree  ensuing  thereupon, — and  the 
women  looking  as  if  they  mid  hunted,  or 
rather  been  hunted ;  and  I  could  have  wished 
that  he  had  been  at  a  dinner  in  town,  which 
I  recollect  at  Lord  Cowper's*  —  small,  but 
select,  and  composed  of  the  most  amusing 
people.  The  dessert  was  hardly  on  the  ta^ 
ble,  when,  out  of  twelve,  I  counted^w  asleep; 
of  that  five,  there  were  Tiemey^,  Lord  «  ♦, 
and  Lord  Darnley* — I  forget  tne  other  two, 
but  they  were  either  wits  or  orators — per- 
haps poets. 

**  My  residence  in  the  East  and  in  Italy 
has  made  me  somewhat  indulgent  of  the 
siesta ;  — but  then  they  set  regularly  about 
it  in  warm  countries,  and  perform  it  in  so- 
litude (or  at  most  in  atSte-^-t^e  withaproper 
companion),  and  retire  quietly  to  their  rooms 
to  get  out  of  the  sun*s  way  for  an  hour  or 
two. 

"  Altogether,  your  friend's  Journal  is  a 
very  formidable  production.  Alas !  our  dearly 
beloved  countrymen  have  only  discovered 
that  they  are  tved,  and  not  that  they  are 
tiresome ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  commu- 
nication of  the  latter  unpleasant  verity  will 
not  be  better  received  tnan  truths  usually 
are.  I  have  read  the  whole  with  great  at- 
tention and  instruction.  I  am  too  good  a 
patriot  to  B&y  pleasure — at  least  I  won't  say 
so,  whatever  I  may  think.  I  showed  it  (I 
hope  no  breach  of  confidence)  to  a  young 
Italian  lady  of  rank,  ires  mstruite  also  ;  and 

1  [*'  For  emtui  ii  a  growth  of  English  root, 

Though  namelMa  in  our  language :  —•'wn  retort 
The  foct  for  words,  and  let  the  Fraich  translate 
That  awibl  yawn  which  sleep  can  not  abate.**  -~ 

Don  Juan,  c.  xiU.  st  101.3 

s  [Feter-Leopold-Louit-Frands,  fifth  earl  Cowper. 
His  lordship  married,  in  1805,  Amelia,  daughter  of  the 
first  Viscount  Melbourne,  and  died  June  1837.] 


o 


who  passes,  or  passed,  for  being  one  of  the 
three  most  celebrated  belles  in  the  district 
of  Italy,  where  her  fiunily  and  connectioDB 
resided  in  less  troublesome  times  as  to  ptv- 
litics,  (which  is  not  Geooa,  by  the  m,) 
and  she  was  delighted  with  it,  and  stm  that 
she  has  derived  a  better  notion  of  En^ 
society  from  it  than  from  all  Madame  de 
Stael's  metaphysical  disputations  on  die  same 
subject,  in  her  work  on  the  Revdution.  1 
beg  that  you  will  thank  the  young  pldlo- 
sopher,  and  make  my  compliments  to  Ladj 
B.  and  her  sister. 
**  Believe  me  your  very  obliged  and  fidthfbl 

"N.B. 

"  P.  S.  —  There  is  a  rumour  m  lettefsof 
some  disturbance  or  complot  in  the  French  | 
Pjrenean  army — ^generals  suspected  ortfii- 
missed,  and  ministers  of  war  travelling  to  lee 
what's  the  matter.  *  Marry  (as  David  says), 
this  hath  an  ang^  fiivour.' 

*'  TeU  Count  D'  Qrsav  that  some  of  the 
names  are  not  quite  inteUigible,  espedaDy  of 
the  clubs ;  he  speaks  of  Waits — perhaps  be  ii 
4iffht,  but  in  my  time  ^a<irr'#  was  the  Bandy 
Club,  of  which  (though  no  dandy)  I  was  s 
member,  at  the  time  too  of  its  grntestgkiy, 
when  Brummel  and  MUdmay,  Alvanley  anl 
Pierrepoint,  gave  the  Dandy  Balls ;  and  we 
(the  club,  that  is,)  got  up  the  frmoos  nas- 
querade  at  Burlington  House  and  Gardo. 
for  Wellington.  He  does  not  speak  of  the 
Affred,  wmch  was  the  most  redierAt  and 
most  tiresome  of  any,  as  I  know,  by  bemgs 
member  of  that  too." 


Lrtbb  513.  TO  THE  BARL  OF  BLBSSIKGTOK. 

-April&Uft 

"  It  would  be  worse  than  idle,  knowiDg,8s 
I  do,  the  utter  worthlessness  of  words  on 
such  occasions,  in  me  to  attempt  to  express 
what  I  ought  to  feel,  and  do  fed  for  the  kw 
you  have  sustained  ^ ;  and  I  must  tfaos  <fi>- 
miss  the  subject,  for  I  dare  not  trust  inyself 
further  with  it^  your  sake,  or  for  my  own. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  see  yon  as  soon  as  it 


thought 
find  vou. 
".1  have  received  a  very  handsome  and 


»  [The  Bight  Hon.  George  Tfernej:  he  dted  immj 
1810.3 

4  [John,  fourth  Earl  of  Dandesr:  he dM  oithe Rtk ^^ 
March  1831.] 

B  [The  death  of  Lord  BleMlagtoa*!  foa.  vUcfe  M 
been  kmg  expected,  but  of  which  theaeewt_yi«^ 
then  arrired.  [Loke-WeUlngton-GardhMr.  VIwm* 
Mountjoy,  died  March  18S3,  fai  hit  tenth  year.] 
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flattering  note  firom  Count  D*Orsav.  He  must 
excuse  my  apparent  rudeness  and  real  igno- 
rance in  replying  to  it  in  Eng^h,  through 
the  medium  of  your  kind  interpretation.  I 
would  not  on  any  account  dcxurive  him  of  a 
production,  of  which  I  really  tnink  more  than 
I  have  even  m»2,  thou^  you  are  good  enough 
not  to  be  dissatisfied  even  witn  that ;  but 
whenever  it  is  completed,  it  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  a  copy  — 
but  how  to  keep  it  secret  ?  literary  secrets 
are  like  others.  By  changing  the  names,  or 
at  least  omitting  several,  and  altering  the 
circumstances  indicative  of  the  writer's  real 
station  or  situation,  the  author  would  render 
it  a  most  amusing  publication.  His  coun- 
trymen have  not  been  treated,  dther  in  a 
literary  or  personal  point  of  view,  with  such 
deference  in  English  recent  works  as  to  lay 
hmi  under  any  very  great  natbnal  obligation 
of  forbearance;  and  really  the  remarks  are 
so  true  and  picmante,  tliat  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  wish  tneir  suppression ;  thou^,  as 
Dan^  says, '  He  is  my  mend,'  many  of  these 
personages  '  were  my  friends*  but  much  such 
friends  as  Dangle  and  his  allies. 

•*  I  return  you  Dr.  Parr's  letter — I  have 
met  him  at  Fayne  Knight's  and  elsewhere, 
and  he  did  me  the  honour  once  to  be  a  pa- 
tron of  mine,  although  a  great  fiiend  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  House  of  Atreus,  and 
the  Greek  teacher  (I  believe)  of  my  moral 
Clytemnestra  —  I  say  morai,  because  it  is 
true,  and  is  so  useful  to  the  virtuous,  that  it 
enables  them  to  do  any  thing  without  the 
aid  of  an  .£gisthus. 

**  I  beg  my  compliments  to  LadyB.,  Wea 
P.,  and  your  Affired.  I  think,  since  his  Ma- 
jesty of  the  same  name,  there  has  not  been 
such  a  learned  surveyor  of  our  Saxon  so- 
ciety. 

"  Ever  yours  most  truly,        N.  B." 

**  April  9. 1838. 

"  p.  S.  —  I  salute  ACledi,  Mademoiselle 
Mama,  and  the  illustrious  Chevalier  Count 
D*  Orsay ;  who,  I  hope,  will  continue  his 
history  of '  his  own  times.'  There  are  some 
strange  coincidences  between  a  part  of  his 
remarks  and  a  certain  work  of  mme,  now  in 
MS.  in  England,  (I  do  not  mean  the  her- 
metically s^ed  Memoirs,  but  a  continuation 
of  certain  cantos  of  a  certain  poem,)  espe- 
cially in  what  a  ynan  may  do  in  London  with 
impunity  while  he  is  *  a  la  mode'  ^ ;  which  I 

1  [See  Don  Jiun,  canto  xU. :  — 
*  -— ii—  O  mj  genUe  Joan  I 

Thou  art  in  London— in  tliat  pleasant  place, 
Where  every  kind  of  mitchieTs  daily  brewing 
Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  iu  wild  race/'  &c] 


think  it  well  to  state,  that  he  may  not  sus- 
pect me  of  taking  advantage  of  nis  confi- 
dence.   The  obs^ations  are  very  generaL" 

L>mr  514.  TO  THB  EARL  OF  BLBS8INGT0N. 

**  April  14. 18». 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  cannot  accom- 
pany you  in  your  nde  this  morning,  owing 
to  a  violent  pain  in  my  face,  arising  fix>m  a 
wart  to  which  I  by  medical  advice  applied  a 
caustic.  Whether  I  put  too  much,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  the  consequence  is,  that  not  only 
I  have  been  put  to  some  pain,  but  the  pec- 
cant part  and  its  immediate  environ  are  as 
black  as  if  the  printer's  devil  had  marked  me 
for  an  author.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  fiighten 
your  horses,  or  their  riders,  I  shall  postpone 
waiting  upon  you  until  six  o'clock,  when  I 
hope  to  have  subsided  into  a  more  christian- 
like resemblance  to  my  fellow-creatures.  My 
infliction  has  partially  extended  even  to  my 
fingers ;  for  on  tryim;  to  set  the  black  from 
off  my  upper  lip  at  least,  I  have  only  trans- 
fiised  a  portion  thereof  to  my  right  hand, 
and  neither  lemon-juice  nor  eau  de  Cologne, 
nor  any  other  eau,  have  been  able  as  yet  to 
redeem  it  also  from  a  more  inky  appearance 
than  is  either  proper  or  pleasant,  ^ut '  out, 
damn'd  spot'  —  you  may  have  perceived 
something  of  the  Kind  yesterday ;  tor  on  my 
return,  I  saw  that  during  my  visit  it  had  in- 
creased, was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
minished ;  and  I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  figure  I  must  have  cut  before  you.  At 
any  rate,  I  shall  be  with  you  at  six,  with  the 
advantage  of  twilight. 

**  Ever  most  truly,  Ac." 

«« Bleren  o'clock. 

"P.  8.  — I  wrote  the  above  at  three  this 
morning.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  skin  of  about  an  inch  square  above  my 
upper  lip  has  come  off,  so  that  I  cannot  even 
shave  or  masticate,  and  I  am  equally  unfit 
to  appear  at  your  table,  and  to  partake  of  its 
hospitality.^  Will  you  therefore  pardon  me, 
and  not  mistake  this  rueful  excuse  for  a 
^ make-beBevCt*  as  you  will  soon  recognise 
whenever  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
again,  and  I  will  call  the  moment  I  am,  in 
the  nursery  phrase,  *fit  to  be  seen.'  Tell 
Lady  B^  witn  my  compliments,  that  I  am 
rummaging  my  papers  for  a  MS.  worthy  of 
her  acceptation.  I  have  Just  seen  the  younger 
Count  Gramba ;  ai^d  as  I  cannot  prevail  on  his 
infinite  modesty  to  take  the  held  without 
me,  I  must  take  this  piece  of  diffidence  on 
myself  also,  and  beg  your  indulgence  for  , 
both." 
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LiTTBB  Mft.       TO  THB  COUNT  D*ORS AT. 

**  April  Sa.  1838. 

"My  dear  Count  D'Orsay  (if  you  will 
permit  me  to  address  you  so  famuiarly),  you 
should  be  content  with  writing  in  your  own 
language,  like  Orammont,  and  succeeding  in 
London  as  nobody  has  succeeded  since  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second  and  the  records 
of  Antonio  Hamilton,  without  deviating  into 
our  barbarous  language,  —  which  you  under- 
stand and  write,  however,  much  better  than 
it  deserves. 

"  Myr  *  approbation,'  as  you  are  pleased  to 
term  it,  was  very  sincere,  but  perhaps  not 
veryimpartial ;  for,  though  I  love  my  country, 
I  do  not  love  my  countrymen  —  at  least, 
such  as  they  now  are.  And,  besides  the  se- 
duction of  talent  and  wit  in  your  work,  I 
fear  that  to  me  there  was  the  attraction  of 
vengeance.  I  have  teen  Bndfelt  much  of 
what  you  have  described  so  well.  I  have 
known  the  persons,  and  the  re-unions  so  de- 
scribed,—  (many  of  them,  that  is  to  say,) 
and  the  portraits  are  so  like  that  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  painter  no  less  than  his  per- 
formance. 

"  But  I  am  sorry  for  you  ;  for  if  you  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  fife  at  your  age,  what 
will  become  of  you  when  the  illusion  is  still 
more  dissipated?  But  never  mind  —  en 
avant! — live  while  you  can  ;  and  that  you 
may  have  the  full  eiyoyment  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  youth,  tdent,  and  figure,  which 
you  possess,  is  the  wish  of  an  —  Englishman, 
—  I  suppose,  but  it  is  no  treason ;  for  my 
mother  was  Scotch,  and  my  name  and  my 
family  are  both  Norman  ;  and  as  for  myself, 
lam  of  no  country.  As  for  my  •  Works,' 
which  vou  are  pleased  to  mention,  let  Uiem 
go  to  the  Devil,  from  whence  (if  you  believe 
many  persons)  they  came. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obliged, 
&C.  Ac." 

During  this  period  a  drcumstance  occurred 
which  shows,  most  favourably  for  the  better 
tendencies  of  his  nature,  how  much  allayed 
and  softened  down  his  once  angry  feeling, 
upon  the  subject  of  his  matrimonial  differ- 
ences, had  now  grown.  It  has  been  seen 
that  his  daughter  Ada,  —  more  especially 
since  his  late  loss  of  the  only  tie  of  blood 
which  he  could  have  a  hope  of  attaching  to 
himself,  —  had  become  the  fond  and  constant 
object  of  his  thoughts  ;  and  it  was  but  na^ 
tural,  in  a  heart  kindly  as  his  was,  that,  dwell- 
ing thus  with  tenderness  upon  the  child,  he 
should  find  himself  insensibly  subdued  into  a 
gentler  tone  of  feeling  towards  the  mother. 
A  gentleman,  whose  sister  was  known  to  be 
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the  confidential  fiiend  of  Lady  Bynm,  Iud- 
pening at  this  time  to  be  at  Genoa, iiidB 
the  habit  of  visiting  at  the  house  of  the  poef  s 
new  intimates.  Lord  Byron  took  one  mm 
opportunity,  in  conversing  with  Lady  Bkti- 
fiington,  to  say  that  she  would  render  him  an 
essential  kindness  if,  throng  the  mediatioD  of 
this  gentleman  and  his  sister,  she  could  pco- 
cure  for  him  from  Lady  Byron  what,  he  had 
long  been  most  anidous  to  possess,  a  copy  of 
her  picture.  It  having  been  represented  to 
him,  in  the  course  of  the  same,  or  asimilar  coo- 
versation,  that  Lady  Byron  was  said  by  her 
friends  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  alann 
lest  he  should  come  to  England  to  claim  lag 
daughter,  or,  in  some  other  way,  interfeie 
with  her,  he  professed  his  readiness  to  ffn 
every  assurance  that  mi^t  have  theefiectof 
cahningsuch  apprehensions ;  andthefoUow- 
ing  letter,  in  reference  to  botb  these  sobjedi, 
VFas  soon  afber  sent  by  him. 

LbttskSIG. 
TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLSSSINGT017. 

'*  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  My  request  would  be  for  a  copy  of  the 
miniature  of  Lady  B.  which  I  have  seen  in 
possession  of  the  late  Lady  Nod,  as  I  have 
no  picture,  or  indeed  memorial  of  any  kind 
of  Lady  B.,  as  all  her  letters  were  in  bff 
own  possession  before  I  leA  England,  and  we 
have  had  no  coire^mndence  since — at  lest 
on  her  part. 

*'  My  message,  with  regard  to  the  infimt, 
is  simply  to  this  effect — mat  in  the  event  of 
any  accident  occurring  to  the  mother,  and 
my  remaining  the  survivor,  it  would  be  my 
wish  to  have  her  plans  carried  into  etfect, 
both  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
child,  and  the  person  or  persons  under  whose 
care  Lady  B.  might  be  desirous  that  she 
should  be  placed.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
interfere  with  her  in  any  way  on  the  subject 
during  her  life ;  and  I  presume  that  it  would 
be  some  consolation  to  her  to  know,  (if  she 
is  in  ill  health,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,) 
that  in  no  case  W9u]d  any  thing  be  done,  u 
far  as  I  am  concerned*  but  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  Lady  B.*s  own  wishes  and  intentioDf 
— lef^  in  wliat  manner  she  thought  projper. 

"Believe  me,  dear  Lady  B.,  your  oU^ 
Ac"- 

This  negotiation,  of  which  I  koowttottk 
results,  nor  whether,  indeed,  it  ever  eaded  it 
an^,  led  naturally  and  fi!«que&tly  to  cosvcT' 
sations  on  the  sutject  oi  his  uuuii^^— • 
topic  he  was  himself  alwajrs  the  first  to  ton 
to,  —  and  the  account  wmch  he  then  gtvt, 
as  well  of  the  circumstances  of  the  separa- 
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tion,  as  of  his  own  entire  unconsciousness  of 
the  immediate  causes  tiiat  provoked  it,  was, 
1  find,  exactly  such  as,  upon  every  occasion 
when  the  subject  presented  itself,  he,  with 
an  air  of  sincerity  in  which  it  was  impossible 
not  to  confide,  promulgated.  "  Of  what 
really  led  to  the  separation  (said  he,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  conversations,)  I  de- 
clare to  you  that,  even  at  this  moment,  I 
am  wholly  ignorant ;  as  Ladv  Byron  would 
never  assign  her  motives,  and  has  refused  to 
answer  my  letters,  i  I  have  written  to  her 
repeatedly,  and  am  still  in  the  habit  of  doing 
so.  Some  of  these  letters  I  have  sent,  and 
others  I  did  not,  simply  because  I  despaired 
of  their  doing  any  good.  You  may,  how- 
ever, see  some  of  them  if  you  like ; — they 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  my 
feelings." 

In  a  day  or  two  after,  accordingly,  one  of 
these  withheld  letters  was  sent  by  him,  en- 
closed in  the  following,  to  Lady  Blessmgton. 

LlTTEB  517. 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 
**  Albaro,  May  6. 18SS. 
•*  My  dear  Lady  ««♦, 

**  I  send  vou  the  letter  which  I  had  for- 
cotten,  and  tne  book«,  which  I  ought  to 
have  remembered.  It  contains  (the  txK)k,  I 
mean,)  some  melancholy  truths;  though  I 
believe  that  it  is  too  triste  a  work  ev&r  to 
have  been  popular.  The  first  time  I  ever 
read  it  (^not  tne  edition  I  send  you, — for  I 

Sot  it  since,)  was  at  the  desire  of  Madame 
e  StaeU  who  was  supposed  by  the  good- 
natured  world  to  be  the  heroine ; — which 
she  was  not,  however,  and  was  furious  at  the 
supposition.  This  occurred  in  Switzerland, 
in  the  summer  of  1816,  and  the  last  season  in 
which  I  ever  saw  that  celebrated  person. 

**  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  my  fiiend 
Alfi^  (since  he  has  not  disdain^  the  title), 
viz.  that  he  would  condescend  to  add  a  cap 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  jacket,  —  it  would 
complete  his  costume,  —  and  smooth  his 
brow,  which  is  somewhat  too  inveterate  a 
likeness  of  the  original,  God  help  me  I 

**  I  did  well  to  avoid  the  water-party,  — 
why,  is  a  mystery,  which  is  not  less  to  be 
wondered  at  than  aU  my  other  mysteries. 
Tell  Milor  that  I  am  deep  in  his  MS.,  and 
will  do  him  justice  by  a  diligent  perustJ. 


I  [**  When  Lord  Byron  was  pratitaig  the  mental  and 
personal  quallAcationa  of  Lady  Byron,  I  asked  him  how 
all  that  Im  now  said  agreed  with  certain  sarcasms  sup- 
posed to  hear  a  reference  to  her  In  his  works.  He  smlleil, 
shook  his  head,  and  said  they  were  meant  to  spite  and 
rrx  her,  when  be  was  wounded  and  Irritated  at  her  re- 
ftMlng  to  nettn  or  answer  his  letters  %  that  he  was  not 


^The  letter  which  I  enclose  I  was  pre- 
vented from  sending  by  my  despair  of^  its 
doing  an^  good.  I  was  perfectly  sincere  when 
I  wrote  It,  and  am  so  stilL  But  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  withstand  the  thousand  provoca- 
tions on  that  subject,  which  both  fiiends  and 
foes  have  for  seven  vears  been  throwing  in 
the  way  of  a  man  wnose  feelings  were  once 

Slick,  and  whose  temper  was  never  patient, 
ut  'returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.' 
I  feel  this  as  much  as  ever  Macbeth  did ; 
and  it  is  a  dreary  sensation,  which  at  least 
avenges  the  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  of  one 
of  the  two  unfortunate  persons  whom  it 
concerns. 

**  But  I  am  going  to  be  gloomy ; — so  '  to 
bed,  to  bed.*  Good  night,  —  or  rather 
morning.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  wish 
to  avoid  society  is,  that  I  can  never  sleep 
after  it,  and  the  pleasanter  it  has  been  the 
less  I  rest. 

"  Ever  most  truly,  Acftc." 

I  shall  now  produce  the  enclosure  con- 
tained in  the  move ;  and  there  are  few,  I 
should  think,  of  my  readers  who  will  not 
aaree  with  me  in  pronouncing,  that  if  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  letter  mid  not  right  on 
his  side,  he  had  at  least  most  of  those  good 
feelings  which  are  found  in  general  to  ac- 
company it. 


LRm518.       TO  LADY  BYRON. 

(to  THB  CAU  op  TBI  BOK.  MIS.  LBI6H,  LOMDON.) 

**  Flsa,  Norember  17. 1821. 

''I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
*  Ada's  hair, '  which  is  very  soft  and  pretty, 
and  nearly  as  dark  ah*eady  as  mine  was  at 
twelve  years  old,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I 
recollect  of  some  in  Augusta's  possession, 
taken  at  that  age.  But  it  don't  curl,  —  per- 
haps fix>m  its  being  let  grow. 

*'  I  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of 
the  date  and  name,  and  I  will  tell  vou  why ; 
—  I  believe  that  they  are  the  omy  two  or 
three  words  of  your  hand-writing  in  my  pos- 
session. For  your  letters  I  returned ;  and 
except  the  two  words,  or  rather  the  one 
word, '  Household,'  written  twice  in  an  old 
account  book,  I  have  no  other.  I  burnt 
your  last  note,  for  two  reasons : — firstly,  it 
was  written  in  a  style  not  very  agreeable ; 


sincere  In  his  Implied  censures,  and  was  sorry  he-  had 
written  them ;  but  notwithstanding  this  regret,  he  might, 
on  renewed  provocation,  recur  to  the  same  Tengeanee, 
though  be  allowed  it  was  peUy  and  unworthy  of  him."  — 
Laot  Bi.ss8iifOTON :  OmcvrsaKMs.] 

s  Adolphe,  by  M.  BeiUsndB  ConcUnt. 
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and,  secondly,  I  wished  to  take  your  word 
without  documents,  which  are  the  worldly 
resources  of  suspicious  people. 

**  I  suppose  that  this  note  will  reach  you 
somewhere  about  Ada's  birthday  —  the  10th 
of  December,  I  believe.  She  will  then  be 
six,  so  that  m  about  twelve  more  I  shall  have 
some  chance  of  meeting  her  ;  —  perhims 
sooner,  if  I  am  oblijged  to  go  to  England  by 
business  or  otherwise.  Recollect,  however, 
one  thing,  either  in  distance  or  nearness ;  — 
every  day  which  keeps  us  asunder  should, 
after  so  long  a  period,  rather  soften  our  mu- 
tual feeling,  which  must  always  have  one 
rallying-pomt  as  long  as  our  chOd  exists, 
which  1  presume  we  both  hope  will  be  long 
after  either  of  her  parents. 

"  Hie  time  whicn  has  elapsed  since  the  se- 
paration has  been  considerably  more  than  the 
whole  brief  period  of  our  union,  and  the  not 
much  longer  one  of  our  prior  acouaintance. 
We  both  made  a  bitter  mistake ;  but  now  it 
is  over,  and  irrevocablv  so.  For,  at  thirty- 
three  on  my  part,  and  a  few  years  less  on 
yours,  though  it  is  no  very  extended  period 
of  life,  still  it  is  one  when  the  habits  and 
thought  are  generally  so  formed  as  to  admit 
of  no  modification ;  and  as  we  could  not  agree 
when  younger,  we  should  with  difficulty  do 
so  now. 

"  I  say  all  this,  because  I  own  to  you,  that, 
notwithstanding  every  thing,  I  considered 
our  re-union  as  not  impossible  for  more  than 
a  year  after  the  separation ;  —  but  then  I 
gave  up  the  hope  entirely  and  for  ever.  But 
this  very  impossibility  of  re-union  seems  to 
me  at  least  a  reason  why,  on  all  the  few 
points  of  discussion  which  can  arise  between 
us,  we  should  preserve  the  courtesies  of  life, 
and  as  much  or  its  kindness  as  people  who 
are  never  to  meet  may  preserve  perhaps 
more  easily  than  nearer  connections.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  violent,  but  not  malig- 
nant ;  for  only  fresh  provocations  can  awaken 
my  resentments.  To  vou,  who  are  colder 
and  more  concentrated,  I  would  just  hint, 
that  you  may  sometimes  mistake  the  depth 
of  a  cold  anger  for  dignity,  and  a  worse  feel- 
ing for  duty.  I  assure  you  that  I  bear  you 
now  (whatever  I  may  have  done)  no  resent- 
ment whatever.  Remember,  that  ifi^  have 
iiywred  me  in  aught,  this  foigiveness  is  some- 
thing ;  and  that,  if  I  have  injured  you,  it  is 
something  more  still,  if  it  be  true,  as  the 
moralists  say,  that  the  most  offending  are 
the  least  forgiving. 

"  Whether  the  offence  has  been  solely  on 
my  side,  or  reciprocal,  or  on  yours  chiefly,  I 
have  ceased  to  reflect  upon  any  but  two 
thines,  —  viz.  that  you  are  the  mother  of  my 
child,  and  that  we  shall  never  meet  again. 


0= 


I  think  if  you  also  consider  the  two  cone- 
sponding  points  with  reference  to  mjvH  it 
will  be  better  for  all  three. 
•*  Yours  ever, 

'*  Noel  Btbox.** 


CHAPTER  LL 
1823. 

GENOA.  —  RETROSPECT.  —  CHARACTERISTIC 
ANECDOTES.  —  LOED  BTRON  TURKS  HIS 
VIEWS    TOWARDS   GREECE.  —  VISIT  FKOH 

MR.  BLAQUIERE. COMM DNICATIO?!  WITH 

THE  GREEK  COBOflTTEB  IN  LONDON.— 
HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS.  —  PROFFEBSOF 
SERVICES,  PERSONAL  AND  PECUNIARY.— 
ELECTED  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 
—  PREPARATIONS  FOR  HIS  BXPKOITIOH 
TO  GREECE.  — LETTERS  TO  BOWRING  AMI 
BLAQUIERE.  —  MADAME  GUICCIOU'S  PIO 
TURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  HIS  MIND  AT  THIS 
CRISIS. —  DEPARTURE  FROM  GENOA.— 
ARRIVAL  AT  LEGHORN.— GOETHE'S  VEBSB 
TO  HIM.  —  LETTER  TO  GOETHE  TBERBOK. 

It  has  been  my  plan,  as  must  have  been  ob-  < 
served,  wherever  my  materials  have  furnished 
me  with  the  means,  to  leave  the  sulgect  of ; 
my  Memoir  to  relate  his  own  story ;  aad ! 
tius  object,  during  the  two  or  three  years  of  i 
his  life  just  elapsed,  I  have  been  enabled  by  | 
the  rich  resources  in  my  hands,  with  but  few  | 
interruptions,  to  attain.    Having  now,  bow-  j 
ever,  reached  that  point  of  his  career  froo  ! 
which  a  new  start  was  about  to  be  taken  hf  i 
his  excursive  spirit,  and  a  course,  glorioasts ; 
it  was  brief  and  fatal,  entered  upon,— aaw-  j 
ment  of  pause  may  be  permitted  whik  we 
look  back  through  the  last  few  veare,  and 
for  a  while  dwell  upon  the  spectacle,  at  once 
grand  and  painful,  which  his  life  during  thst 
most  unbndled  period  of  his  powers  exki-  ^ 
bited. 

In  a  state  of  unceasing  excitement,  bott 
of  heart  and  brain,  —  for  ever  warring  wirii ; 
the  world's  will,  yet  living  but  in  the  ^<|[j^  i 
breath,  —  with  a  genius  taking  upon  itsof  I 
all  shapes,  from  Jove  down  to  Scaiiui,  mkIs  || 
disposition  veering  with  equal  fiuruity  to  afl  |{ 
pomts  of  the  moral  compass,  —  not  cro  ! 
the  ancient  fancy  of  the  existence  of  two 
souls  within  one  bosom  would  seem  atij  j 
adequately  to  account  for  the  varietiei,bott  i 
of  power  and  character,  which  the  councot  jj 
his  conduct  and  writings  during  these  few  | 
feverish  years  display^.  Without  JP^  . 
back  so  &r  as  the  fourth  canto  of  OuMt ,. 
Harold,  which  one  of  his  bitterest  indahW  j 
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assailants  has  pronounced  to  be,  "  in  point  of 
execution,  the  subhniest  poetical  achievement 
of  mortal  pen,"  we  have,  in  a  similar  strain 
of  strength  and  splendour,  the  Prophecy  of 
Dante,  Cam,  the  Mysterv  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  Sardanapalus,  —  aU  produced  during 
this  wonderful  period  of  his  genius.  To 
these  also  are  to  be  added  four  other  dra- 
matic pieces,  which,  though  the  least  suc- 
cessfid  of  his  compositions,  have  yet,  as 
Poems,  few  equals  m  our  literature  ;  while, 
in  a  more  especial  degree,  they  illustrate  the 
versatility  or  taste  and  power  so  remarkable 
in  him,  as  being  founded,  and  to  this  very 
circumstance,  perhaps,  owing  their  fiulure,  on 
a  severe  classic  model,  the  most  uncongenial 
to  his  own  habits  and  temperament,  and  the 
most  remote  from  that  bold,  unshackled  li- 
cence which  it  had  been  the  great  mission  of 
his  genius,  throughout  the  whole  reahns  of 
Mind,  to  assert. 

In  contrast  to  all  these  high-toned  strains, 
and  struck  off  during  the  same  fertile  period, 
we  find  his  Don  Juan  —  in  itself  an  epitome 
of  all  the  marvellous  contrarieties  of  his  cha- 
racter —  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  the  Trans- 
lation from  Puld,  the  Pamphlets  on  Pope, 
on  the  British  Review,  on  Blackwood, — 
together  with  a  swarm  of  other  light,  humo- 
rous trifles,  —  all  flashing  forth  carelessly 
from  the  same  mind  that  was,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  personating,  with  a  port  wor- 
thy of  such  a  presence,  the  mighty  spirit  of 
Dante,  or  following  the  daii^  footsteps  of 
Scepticism  over  the  ruins  of  past  worlds,  widi 
Cain. 

All  this  time,  too,  while  occupied  with 
these  ideal  creations,  the  demands  upon  his 
active  sympathies,  in  real  life,  were  such  as 
almost  any  mind  but  his  own  would  have 
found  sufficient  to  engross  its  every  thought 
and  feeling.  An  amour,  not  of  that  li^t, 
transient  kind  which  **  goes  without  a  bur- 
den,** but,  on  the  contrary,  deep-rooted 
enough  to  endure  to  the  close  of  his  days, 
employed  as  restlessly  with  its  first  hopes 
and  fears  a  portion  of  this  period  as  with 
the  entanglements  to  which  it  led,  political 
and  domestic,  it  embarrassed  the  remainder. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  had  this  disturbing  passion 
b^;un  to  calm,  when  a  new  source  of  ex- 
citement presented  itself  in  that  conspiracy 
into  which  he  flung  himself  so  fearlessly, 
and  which  ended,  as  we  have  seen,  but  m 
muldplying  the  objects  of  his  sympathy  and 
protection,  and  driving  him  to  a  new  change 
of  home  and  scene. 

When  we  consider  all  these  distractions 
that  beset  him,  taking  into  account  also  the 
frequent  derangement  of  his  health,  and  the 
time  and  temper  he  must  have  thrown  away 


on  the  minute  drudgery  of  watching  over 
every  item  of  his  household  expenditure,  the 
mind  is  lost  in  almost  incredulous  astonish- 
ment at  the  wonders  he  was  able  to  achieve 
under  such  circumstances  —  at  the  variety 
and  prodigality  of  power  with  which,  in  the 
midst  of  such  interruptions  and  hinderances, 
his  •*  bright  soul  broke  out  on  every  side,** 
and  not  only  held  on  its  course,  unclogged, 
through  all  these  difficulties,  but  even  ex- 
tract^ out  of  the  very  struggles  and  an- 
noyances it  encountered  new  nerve  for  its 
strenfi;th,  and  new  fuel  for  its  fire. 

While  thus  at  this  period,  more  remark- 
ably than  at  any  other  during  his  life,  the  un- 
paralleled versatility  of  his  genius  was  unfold- 
ing itself  those  qmck,  cameleon-like  changes 
of  which  his  character,  too,  was  capable, 
were,  during  the  same  time,  most  vividlv, 
and  in  strongest  contrast,  drawn  out.  To 
the  world,  and  more  especially  to  England, 
—  the  scene  at  once  of  his  glories  and  his 
wrongs,  —  he  presented  himself  in  no  other 
aspect  than  that  of  a  stem,  haughty,  misan- 
thrope, self-banished  from  the  fellowship  of 
men,  and,  most  of  all,  fi^m  that  of  English- 
men. The  more  genial  and  beautifiil  inspir- 
ations of  his  muse  were,  in  this  point  of  view, 
looked  upon  but  as  lucid  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms  of  an  inherent  malignancy  of 
nature ;  and  even  the  laughing  effiisions  of 
his  wit  and  humour  eot  credit  for  no  other 
aim  than  that  which  Swift  boasted  of,  as 
the  end  of  all  his  own  laboura,  **  to  vex  the 
world  rather  than  divert  it.** 

How  totally  all  this  differed  fnnn  the  B^- 
ron  o£  the  social  hour,  they  who  lived  m 
familiar  intercourse  wi^  him  may  be  safely 
left  to  telL  The  sort  of  ferine  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  for  himselr  abroad 
prevented  numbers,  of  course,  of  his  coun- 
trymen, whom  he  would  have  most  cordially 
welcomed,  fix>m  seekine  his  acquaintance. 
But,  as  it  was,  no  Engush  gentleman  ever 
approached  him,  with  the  common  forms  of 
introduction,  that  did  not  come  away  at  once 
surprised  and  charmed  by  the  kind  courtesy 
and  facility  of  his  mannera,  the  unpretending 
play  of  his  conversation,  and,  on  a  nearer 
mtercourse,  the  fiank,  youthful  spirits,  to 
the  flow  of  which  he  gave  way  with  such  a 
zest,  as  even  to  deceive  some  of  those  who 
best  knew  him  into  the  impression,  that 
gaiety  was  afber  all  the  true  bent  of  his  dis- 
position. 

To  these  contrasts  which  he  presented, 
as  viewed  publicly  and  privately,  is  to  be 
added  also  the  fact,  that,  while  braving  the 
world's  ban  so  boldly,  and  asserting  man's 
right  to  think  for  himself  with  a  freedom  and 
even  daringness  unequalled,  the  original  shy- 
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ness  of  his  nature  never  ceased  to  hang  about 
him ;  and  while  at  a  distance  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  autocrat  in  intellect,  re> 
veiling  in  all  the  confidence  of  his  own  great 
powers,  a  somewhat  nearer  observation  en^ 
abled  a  common  acauaintance  at  Venice  '  to 
detect,  under  all  this,  traces  of  that  self- 
distrust  and  bashfiilness  which  had  marked 
him  as  a  boy,  and  which  never  entirely  for- 
sook him  throu^  the  whole  of  his  career. 

Still  more  singular,  however^  than  this  con- 
tradiction between  the  public  and  private 
man, — a  contradiction  not  unfrequent,  and, 
in  some  cases,  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
depending  upon  the  relative  position  of  the 
observer,  —  were  those  contrarieties  and 
changes  not  less  startling,  which  his  character 
so  often  exhibited,  as  compared  with  itself. 
He  who,  at  one  moment,  was  seen  intrenched 
in  the  most  absolute  self-will,  would,  at  the 
very  next,  be  found  all  that  was  docile  and 
amenable.  To-day,  storming  the  world  in 
its  strong-holds,  as  a  misanthrope  and  satir- 
ist —  to-morrow,  learning,  with  imphdt  obe- 
dience, to  fold  a  shawl  as  a  Cavaliere  —  the 
same  man  who  had  so  obstinately  refused  to 
surrender,  either  to  friendly  remonstrance  or 
public  outcry,  a  single  line  of  Don  Juan,  at 
the  mere  request  of  a  gentle  Donna  agreed 
to  cease  it  altosether ;  nor  would  venture  to 
resume  this  task  (though  the  chief  darHng  of 
his  muse)  till,  w^th  some  difficulty,  he  had  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  same  ascendant  quarter. 
Who,  indeed,  is  there  that,  without  some 
previous  clue  to  his  transformations,  could 
have  been  at  all  prepared  to  recognise  the 
coarse  libertine  of  Venice  in  that  romantic 
and  passionate  lover  who,  but  a  few  months 
after,  stood  weeping  before  the  fountain  in 
the  garden  at  Bologna  ?  or,  who  could  have 
expected  to  find  in  the  close  calculator  of 
seouins  and  baiocchi,  that  generous  champion 
of  Liberty,  whose  whole  fortune,  whose  very 
life  itself^  were  considered  by  him  but  as  tn- 
fling  sacrifices  for  the  advancement,  but  by  a 
day,  of  her  cause  ? 

And  here  naturally  our  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  consideration  of  another  feature  of  liis 
character,  connected  more  intiraatelv  with 
the  brieht  epoch  of  his  life  now  before  us. 
Notwithstanding  his  strongly  marked  pre- 
judices in  &vour  of  rank  and  high  birth,  we 
nave  seen  with  what  ardour,  —  not  only  in 
fancy  and  theory,  but  practically,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  Carbonari, — he  embarked 
his  sympathies  unreservedly  on  the  current 
of  every  popular  movement  towards  fireedom. 
Though  of^  the  sincerity  of  this  zeal  for  li- 

I  The  Counteu  Altirissl  ~  cee  her  Sketch  of  hit  cha^ 
r«cter.   {See  onl^,  p.4ia.] 
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berty  the  seal  set  upon  it  so  soleaudy  by  Idi 
death  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt,  a  questkNi 
may  fairly  arise  whether  that  general  love  of 
excitement,  let  it  flow  fitnn  whatever  sooroe 
it  might,  by  which,  more  or  less,  every  pur- 
suit of  his  whole  life  was  actuated,  waa  not 
predominant  among  the  impulaes  that  go- 
verned him  in  this  ;  and,  agam,  whether  it  a 
not  probable  that,  like  Alfieri  and  other  aria- 
tocratic  lovers  ot  freedom,  he  would  not 
ultimately  have  shrunk  firom  the  result  of 
his  own  equalising  doctrines ;  and,  thou^ 
zealous  enough  in  lowerii^  thoae  a6onr  tis 
own  level,  rather  recoil  m>m  the  task  of 
raising  up  those  who  were  beiow  it. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  pointy  it  may  be 
conceded,  without  deducting  mudi  from  iui 
sincere  zeal  in  the  cause,  that  the  grat^ 
cation  of  his  thirst  of  fame,  and,  above  all, 
perhaps,  that  supply  of  excitement  so  neces- 
sary to  him,  to  whet,  as  it  were,  the  edge  of 
his  self-wearing  spirit,  were  not  the  least  of 
the  attractions  and  incitements  which  a  strug- 
gle under  the  banners  of  Fk^edom  presented 
to  him.  It  is  also  but  too  certain  that,  des- 
tined as  he  was  to  endless  disenchantmeat, 
from  that  singular  and  painful  unioo  which 
existed  in  his  nature  of  the  creative  knagia- 
ation  that  calls  up  illusions,  and  the  ood, 
searching  saeacity  that,  at  once,  detects  their 
hoUowness,  he  could  not  long  have  gone  on, 
even  in  a  path  so  welcome  to  him,  without 
finding  the  hopes  with  which  his  fimcr  had 
strewed  it  withering  away  beneath  hnn  at 
every  step. 

In  pohtics,  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  his 
ambition  was  to  be  among  the  first ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  fix)m  the  want  of  a  dae 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  noblest  and  most 
disinterested  in  patriotism,  that  he  would  ever 
have  stooped  his  flight  to  anj  less  worthj 
aim.  The  foUowing  passage  m  one  of  hs 
Journals  will  be  remembered  bv  the  reader : 
— ''  To  be  the  first  man  (not  die  DictatorX 
not  the  SvUa,  but  the  Washington,  or  Aiis- 
tides,  the  leader  in  talent  and  truth,  is  to  be 
next  to  the  Divinitv."*  ^th  such  hidi 
and  pure  notions  of  political  fwiinence,  he 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  festidious  as  to 
the  means  of  attaining  it;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  with  the  sort  of  vulgar  and 
sometimes  sullied  instruments  whidi  all  po- 
pular leaders  must  stoop  to  employ,  his  love 
of  truth,  his  sense  of  honour,  his  impatience 
ofi^justice,  would  have  led  him  constantly  into 
such  collisions  as  must  have  ended  m  re- 
pulsion and  disffust,  while  the  compamonsfaip 
of  those  beneau  him,  a  tax  all  dem^goignes 
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mast  pay,  would,  as  soon  as  it  had  ceased  to 
amuse  his  fancy  for  the  new  and  the  ridicu- 
lous, have  shocked  his  taste  and  mortified 
his  pride.  The  distaste  with  which,  as  ap- 
pears from  more  than  one  of  his  letters,  he 
was  disposed  to  view  the  personal,  if  not  the 
political  attributes  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Radical  party  in  En^and,  shows 
how  unsuited  he  was  naturally  to  mix  in  that 
kind  of  popular  fellowship  which,  even  to 
those  far  less  aristocratic  in  their  notions 
and  feelings,  must  be  sufficiently  trying. 

But,  even  granting  that  all  these  conse- 
quences might  safely  be  predicted  as  almost 
certain  to  result  from  his  engaging  in  such  a 
career,  it  by  no  means  the  more  necessarily 
follows  that,  once  engaged,  he  would  not 
have  persevered  in  it  consistently  and  de- 
votedly to  the  last ;  nor  that,  even  if  reduced 
to  say,  with  Cicero,  "  nil  boni  prseter  cau- 
sam,**  he  could  not  have  so  far  abstracted 
the  principle  of  the  cause  from  its  unworthy 
supporters  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  uphold 
the  one  and  despise  the  others.  Looking 
back,  indeed,  from  the  advanced  point  where 
we  are  now  arrived  through  the  whole  of 
his  past  career,  we  cannot  fiul  to  observe, 
pervading  all  its  apparent  chances  and  in- 
consistencies, an  adherence  to  ue  original 
bias  of  his  nature,  a  general  consistency  in 
the  main,  however  shirang  and  contradictory 
the  details,  which  had  the  effect  of  preserv- 
ing, from  first  to  last,  all  lus  views  and  prin- 
ciples, upon  the  great  sul^ects  that  interested 
hun  throu^  life,  essentially  unchanged.  > 

At  the  worst,  therefore,  though  allowing 
that,  firom  disappointment  or  disgust,  he  might 
have  been  led  to  withdraw  all  personal  par- 
ddpation  in  such  a  cause,  in  no  case  would 
he  have  shown  himself  a  recreant  to  its 
principles;  and  though  too  proud  to  have 
ever  descended,  like  Eealit^,  mto  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  he  woiud  have  been  far  too 
consistent  to  pass,  like  Alfieri,  into  those  of 
their  enemies. 

Afler  the  failure  of  those  hopes  with  which 
he  had  so  sanguinely  looked  forward  to  the 
issue  of  the  late  struggle  between  Italy  and 
her  rulers,  it  may  be  well  conceived  what  a 
relief  it  was  to  him  to  turn  his  eyes  to 
Greece,  where  a  spirit  was  now  rising  such 
as  he  had  himself  unaffed  forth  in  dreams  of 
song,  but  hardly  could  have  even  dreamed 
that  he  should  live  to  see  it  reaiked.  His 
early  travels  in  that  country  had  left  a  last- 
ing impression  on  his  mind ;  and  whenever, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  his  fancy  for  a 


1  ColoiMl  Stanhope,  who  nw  dearly  this  leadtaif  cha- 
rader  of  Bjrnm't  mfaid,  hat  thot  jactly  doarlbed  ft : 
—  **  Lord  9jroa*f  waa  a  TenatOe  and  atUl  a  atubbora 


rovmg  life  returned,  it  was  to  the  r^ons 
about  the  **  blue  Olympus"  he  always  fondly 
looked  back.  Since  his  adoption  of  Italy  as 
a  home,  this  propensity  had  in  a  great  de- 
gree subsided.  In  addition  to  the  sedatory 
effects  of  his  new  domestic  tie,  there  had,  at 
this  time,  grown  upon  him  a  deg;^ee  of  inert- 
ness, or  indisposition  to  change  of  residence, 
which,  in  the  instance  of  his  departure  from 
Ravenna,  was  with  some  difficulty  sur- 
mounted. 

The  unsettled  state  of  life  he  was  fi^m 
thenceforward  thrown  into,  by  the  precarious 
fortunes  of  those  with  whom  he  had  con- 
nected himself,  conspired  with  one  or  two 
other  causes  to  revive  within  him  all  his  for- 
mer love  of  change  and  adventure ;  nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  to  Greece,  as  offering  both  in 
their  most  exciting  form,  he  should  turn  ea- 
fferly  his  eyes,  and  at  once  kindle  with  a 
desire  not  only  to  witness,  but  perhaps  share 
in,  the  present  triumphs  of  Liberty  on  those 
very  fields  where  he  had  already  gathered 
for  immortality  such  memorials  of  her  day 
long  past. 

Among  the  causes  that  concurred  with 
this  sentiment  to  determine  him  to  the  en- 
terprise he  now  meditated,  not  the  least  pow- 
erful, undoubtedly,  was  the  supposition  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  high  tide  of  his  po- 
etical popularity  had  been  for  some  time  on 
the  ebb.  The  utter  failure  of  the  Liberal, — 
in  which,  splendid  as  were  some  of  his  own 
contributions  to  it,  there  were  yet  others 
firom  his  pen  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  dross, — confirmed  him  fully 
in  the  notion  that  he  had  at  last  wearied  out 
his  welcome  with  the  world ;  and,  as  the 
voice  or  frune  had  become  almost  as  neces- 
sary to  him  as  the  air  he  breathed,  it  was 
with  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  yet  un- 
touchea  reserves  of  power  within  him  he 
now  saw  that,  if  arrived  at  the  end  of  one 
path  of  fame,  there  were  yet  others  for  him 
to  strike  into,  still  more  glorious. 

That  some  such  vent  for  the  resources  of 
his  mind  had  Ions  been  contemplated  by  him 
appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  myself,  in 
which  it  will  be  recollected  he  says,  —  "  If  I 
live  ten  years  longer,  you  wiQ  see  that  it  is 
not  over  with  rae.  I  don*t  mean  in  litera- 
ture, for  that  is  nothing ;  and  —  it  ma^  seem 
odd  enou^  to  say  —  I  do  not  think  it  was 
my  vocation.  But  you  will  see  that  I  shall 
do  something,  —  the  times  and  Fortune  per- 
mitting,—  that  'like  the  cosmogony ot the 
world  will  puzzle  the  philosophers  of  all 


mind ;  It  wavarad,  but 
priodplet.*' 
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ages.' "  He  then  adds  this  but  too  true  and 
sad  prognostic — *'  But  I  doubt  whether  my 
constitution  will  hold  out." 

His  seal  in  the  cause  of  Italy,  whose  past 
history  and  literature  seemed  to  call  aloud 
for  redress  of  her  present  yassalase  and 
wrongs,  would  have,  no  doubt,  led  nim  to 
the  same  chivalrous  self-devotion  in  her  ser- 
vice, as  he  displayed  afterwards  in  that  of 
Greece.  The  disappointing  issue,  however, 
of  that  brief  struggle  is  but  too  well  known ; 
and  this  sudden  wreck  of  a  cause  so  pro- 
nusing  pained  him  the  more  deq>ly  from  his 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  brave  and  true 
hearts  embarked  in  it.  The  disgust,  indeed, 
which  that  abortive  effort  left  bemnd,  coupled 
with  the  opinion  he  had  early  formed  of  the 
**  hereditary  bondsmen''  of  Greece,  had  kept 
him  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  considerable 
doubt  and  misgiving  as  to  their  chances  of 
ever  working  out  their  own  enfranchisement ; 
nor  was  it  mL  the  spring  of  this  vear,  when« 
radier  by  the  continuance  of  the  struggle 
than  by  its  actual  success,  some  confidence 
had  begun  to  be  inspired  in  the  trust-wor- 
thiness of  the  cause,  that  he  had  nearly  made 
up  his  mind  to  devote  himself  to  its  aid.  The 
only  difficulty  that  still  remained  to  retard 
or  embarrass  this  resolution  was  the  neces- 
sity it  imposed  of  a  temporary  separation 
from  Madame  Guiccioli,  who  was  herself,  as 
might  be  expected,  anxious  to  participate  his 
penis,  but  whom  it  was  impossible  he  could 
think  of  exposing  to  the  chances  of  a  life, 
even  for  men,  so  rude. 

At  the  banning  of  the  month  of  ^ril  he 
received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Bla^ere,  who  was 
then  proceeding  on  a  special  mission  to 
Greece,  for  the  purpose  or  procuring  for  the 
Committee  lately  formed  in  London  correct 
information  as  to  the  state  and  prospects  of 
that  country.  It  was  among  the  instructions 
of  this  gentleman  that  he  should  touch  at 
Genoa  and  communicate  with  Lord  Byron ) 
and  the  foUowing  notet  will  show  how  cor- 
dially the  noble  poet  was  disposed  to  enter 
into  all  the  objects  of  the  Committee. 

Lbttsr  »19.       to  MR.  BLAQUIBRE. 

•«  AUmto,  April  6. 1828. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

**  I  shall  be  delisted  to  see  you  and 
your  Groek  fnend,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
I  have  been  expecting  your  for  some  time, — 
you  will  find  me  at  home.  I  cannot  express 
to  you  how  much  I  feel  interested  in  the 
cause,  and  nothing  but  the  hopes  I  enter- 
tained of  witnessmg  the  Uberation  of  Italy 
itself  prevented  me  loi^  ago  from  returning 
to  do  what  little  I  couM,  as  an  individual,  in 


o= 


that  land  which  it  is  an  honour  even  to  ha:vc 
visited. 

••  Ever  yours  truly,         Noel  Btron.*   1 

Soon  after  this  interview  with  their  agent, 
a  more  direct  communication  on  the  subject 
was  opened  between  his  Lordship  and  the 
Committee  it8el£ 


Lnm  MO.       TO  MR.  BOWRIK G. 


•Sir, 


*  Genoa,  Maj  11.  ISA 


"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
your  letter,  and  the  honour  which  the  cShd- 
mittee  have  done  me :  —  I  shall  endeavour 
to  deserve  thdr  confidence  by  every  naeans 
in  my  power.  My  first  wish  ia  to  go  up 
into  the  Levant  in  person,  where  I  mi^t  be 
enabled  to  advance,  if  not  the  cause,  at  least 
the  means  of  obtaininff  information  which  the 
Committee  might  be  desirous  of  actii^  upon ; 
and  my  former  residence  in  the  country,  mv 
familiarity  with  the  Italian  language,  (whicB 
is  there  universally  spoken,  or  at  least  to  the 
same  extent  as  French  in  the  more  poliabed 
parts  of  the  Continent,^  and  my  noi  total 
Ignorance  of  the  Romaic,  would  afibrd  ne 
some  advantages  of  experience.  To  this 
project  the  only  objection  is  of  a  domestk 
nature,  and  I  shall  try  to  eet  over  it ;  —  if  I 
fail  in  this,  I  must  do  what  I  can  where  I 
am  ;  but  it  will  be  always  a  source  of  regret 
to  me,  to  think  that  I  might  perhaps  lurve 
done  more  for  the  cause  on  the  spot. 

"  Our  last  information  of  Captain  Blaqniere 
is  from  Ancona,  where  he  embarked  with  a 
fair  wind  for  Corfu,  on  the  15th  ult. ;  he  is 
now  probably  at  his  destination.  My  last 
letter  yrojn  him  personally  was  dated  Itoroe ; 
he  had  been  refused  a  passport  through  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  and  returned  to  strike 
up  through  Romagna  for  Ancona:  —  little 
time,  however,  appears  to  have  been  lost  by 
the  delay. 

'*  The  principal  material  wanted  by  the 
Greeks  appears  to  be,  first,  a  park  ol'fieki 
artillery — light,  and  fit  for  mountain-servioe ; 
secondly,  gunpowder;  thirdly,  hosfntal  or 
medical  stores.  The  readiest  mode  of  trans- 
mission is,  I  hear,  by  Idra,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Negri,  the  minister.  I  meant  to  send  i^  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  two  latter — no  neat 
deal  ^-but  enough  for  an  individual  to  wow 
hb  good  wishes  for  the  Greek  success,  — 
but  am  pausing,  because,  in  case  I  should  go 
myself,  I  can  take  them  with  me.  I  do  not 
want  to  limit  my  own  contribution  to  thb 
merely,  but  more  especially,  if  I  can  get  to 
Greece  myself,  I  should  devote  whaterer 
resources  I  can  muster  of  my  own,  to  ad- 
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Tandng  the  great  object.  I  am  in  corre^ 
spondence  wiu  Signor  I^colas  Karrellas  (well 
known  to  Mr.  Hobhouse^,  who  is  now  at 
Pisa;  but  his  latest  advice  merely  stated, 
that  the  Greeks  are  at  present  employed  in 
organising  their  intemal  government,  and  the 
d^ails  of  its  administration:  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  security,  but  the  war  is  how- 
ever fiir  &om  being  terminated. 

"  The  Turks  are  an  obstinate  race,  as  all 
former  wars  have  proved  them,  and  will  re> 
turn  to  the  chaige  for  years  to  come,  even  if 
beaten,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be. 
But  in  no  case  can  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  said  to  be  in  vain ;  for  in  the  event 
even  of  die  (JredLs  being  subdued,  and  dis- 
persed, ti^e  funds  which  could  be  employed 
m  succouring  and  gathering  tosether  the  rem- 
nant, so  as  to  alleviate  in  part  tneir  distresses, 
and  enable  them  to  find  or  make  a  country 
(as  so  many  emigrants  of  other  nations  have 
been  compelled  to  do),  would  *  bless  both 
those  who  gave  and  those  who  took,'  as  the 
bountv  both  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 

**  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  bri- 
gade, (which  Mr.  Hobhouse  hints  at  in  his 
short  letter  of  this  day's  receipt,  enclosing 
the  one  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
ply,) I  would  presume  to  suggest  —  but 
merely  as  an  opinion,  resulting  rather  firom 
the  mdancholy  experience  of  the  brigades 
embarked  in  the  Columbian  service  than  firom 
any  experiment  yet  fairiy  tried  in  Greece, 
—  that  the  attention  of  the  Committee  had 
better  perhaps  be  directed  to  the  employment 
of  <iffioars  of  experience  than  the  enrolment 
o£  raw  British  soldiers,  which  latter  are  apt 
to  be  unruly,  and  not  very  serviceable,  m 
irregular  warfiure,  by  the  side  of  foreigners. 
A  small  body  of  good  officers,  c^peciaUv  ar- 
tillery ;  an  engineer,  with  quantity  ^sucn  as 
the  Committee  might  deem  requisite)  of 
stores  of  the  nature  which  Captain  Blaquiere 
indicated  as  most  wanted,  would,  I  should 
conceive,  be  a  highly  usefiil  accession.  Offi- 
cers, also,  who  had  previously  served  in  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  preferable,  as  some 
knowledge  of  Italian  is  nearly  indispensable. 

"  It  would  also  be  as  well  that  they  should 
be  aware,  that  they  are  not  going '  to  rou^ 
it  on  a  bee^teak  and  bottle  of  port,' — but 
that  Greece — never,  of  late  years,  very  plen- 


1  [Lord  ByroBberealludet  to  Sir  William  Gell't  **  Nu>. 
ratlTe  of  a  Journef  In  the  Morea,'*  perfonned  tn  the  year 
1804,  which  had  recently  been  pubUthed  aader  the  title 
of  •«  The  PreMot  State  of  Greece,**  and  in  which  Sir 
WOUam  had  stated,  that  he  knew  of  no  lot  which  covdd 
be  ao  desirable  to  any  Ifainote  of  common  sense,  if  such 
existed,  as  that  of  being  suddenly  placed  under  the  do- 
minion of  Russia.  **  We  are  willing,'*  says  the  Quarterly 
*  to  do  Justice  to  this  gentleman  for  the  accuracy 


tifiilly  stocked  for  a  mess — is  at  present  the 
country  of  all  kinds  o£  privations.  This  re- 
mark may  seem  superfluous ;  but  I  have 
been  led  to  it,  by  observing  that  many  foreign 
officers,  Italian,  French,  and  even  Oermans 
(but  Jewer  of  the  latter),  have  returned  in  dis- 
gust, imagining  either  that  they  were  going 
up  to  make  a  party  of  j^easure,  or  to  eiyoy 
fiill  pay,  speedy  promotion,  and  a  very  mo- 
derate deg^  of  dnty.  They  complam,  too, 
of  having  been  ill  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  inhabitants ;  but  numbers  of  these 
complainants  were  mere  adventurers,  at- 
tracted by  a  hope  of  command  and  plunder, 
and  disappointed  of  both.  Those  Greeks  I 
have  seen  strenuously  denv  the  charge  of 
inhospitality,  and  dedare  that  they  shared 
their  pittance  to  the  last  crum  with  their 
foreign  volunteers. 

"  I  need  not  suggest  to  the  Committee  the 
very  great  advantage  which  must  accrue  to 
Great  Britain  firom  me  success  of  die  Greeks, 
and  their  probable  commercial  relations  with 
England  in  consequence ;  because  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  firat  ol^ject  of  the  Committee 
is  their  emancipation,  without  any  inte- 
rested views.  But  the  consideration  might 
weigh  with  the  English  people  in  general,  in 
their  present  passion  for  every  kind  of  spe- 
culation, — they  need  not  cross  the  American 
seas  for  one  much  better  worth  their  while, 
and  nearer  home.  The  resources  even  for 
an  emigrant  population,  in  the  Greek  islands 
alone,  are  rardy  to  be  paralleled ;  and  the 
cheapness  of  every  kind  of,  not  only  neces- 
sary,  but  bunay,  (Uiat  is  to  say,  buewy  of  na- 
ture,) fiidts,  wme,  oil,  &c,  in  a  state  of  peace, 
are  &r  beyond  those  of  the  Cape,  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  and  the  other  places  of  re- 
fuge, which  the  English  people  are  searching 
for  over  the  waters. 

**  I  b^  that  the  Committee  will  command 
me  in  any  and  ev^  way.  If  I  am  favoured 
with  any  instructions,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
obey  them  to  the  letter,  whether  conformable 
to  my  own  private  opinion  or  not.  I  b^ 
leave  to  add,  personaUy,  my  respect  for  the 
gentleman  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing, 

"  And  am.  Sir,  your  obliged.  Sec. 

**P.  S.— The  best  refotation  of  Gell' 


of  his  measurements,  the  correctness  of  his  sketches,  the 
penetration  of  his  Tiews,  when  the  question  regards  a 
ruined  temple  or  a  de&ced  column ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  fiioe  of  a  country  Is  a  totally  diflbrent  thing  from 
the  comprehension  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  nation.  An 
adept  In  the  science  of  pal«eo>castrametatioD  may  be. 
and  generally  is,  a  Tery  indilferent  political  phnos<q>ber, 
and  a  worse  political  propbet."~yol.  zxtUI.  p.  49a] 
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will  be  the  active  exertions  of  the  Commit- 
tee;  --^  I  am  too  wann  a  controyersialist ; 
and  I  suspect  that  if  Mr.  Hobhouse  have 
taken  him  in  hand,  there  will  be  little  occa- 
sion for  me  to  'encumber  him  with  help.' 
If  I  go  up  into  the  country,  I  will  endeavour 
to  transmit  as  accurate  and  impartial  an  ac- 
count as  circumstances  will  permit. 

'*  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  KarreUas.  I  expect 
intelligence  from  Captain  Bla<]uiere,  who 
has  promised  me  some  early  intimation  from 
the  seat  of  the  Provisional  Government.  I 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord 
Sydney  Osborne,  at  Corfu  ;  but  as  Lord  S. 
is  in  the  government  service,  of  course  his 
reception  could  only  be  a  cauUout  one." 


LvrriRC 


"Sir, 


TO  MR.  BOWRING. 


•*  Genoa,  May  21. 1823. 


**  I  received  yesterday  the  letter  of  the 
Conmiittee,  dated  the  14th  of  March.  What 
has  occasioned  the  delay,  I  know  not.  It 
was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Oalignani,  from  Paris, 
who  stated  that  he  had  only  had  it  in  his 
charge  four  days,  and  that  it  was  delivered 
to  hun  by  a  Mr.  Grattan.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  gladly  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Committee,  and  hold  myself  highly  honoured 
by  being  deemed  worthy  to  be  a  member. 
I  have  also  to  return  my  thanks,  particularly 
to  yourself,  for  the  accompanying  letter, 
which  is  extremely  flattering. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  I  have  received 
and  forwarded  a  letter  from  Captain  Blaqui- 
ere  to  me,  from  Corfu,  which  will  show  how 
he  gets  on.  Yesterday  I  fell  in  with  two 
young  Germans,  survivors  of  G^eral  Nor- 
mann's  band.  They  arrived  at  Genoa  in  the 
most  deplorable  state — without  food — with- 
out a  sou  —  without  shoes.  The  Austrians 
had  sent  them  out  of  their  territory  on  their 
landing  at  Trieste  ;  and  they  had  been  forced 
to  come  down  to  Florence,  and  had  travelled 
from  L^om  here,  with  four  Tuscan  Bvret 
(about  three  francs)  in  their  pockets.  I 
have  given  them  twenty  Genoese  scudi 
(about  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  livres, 
French  money)  and  new  shoes,  which  will 
enable  them  to  get  to  Switzerland,  where 
they  say  that  they  have  friends.  All  that 
they  could  raise  in  Gtenoa,  besides,  was  thirty 
sous.  They  do  not  complain  of  die  Greeks, 
but  say  that  they  have  suffered  more  since 
their  landing  in  Italy. 

"  I  tried  Uieir  veracity,  1st,  by  their  pass- 
ports and  papers ;  2dly,  by  topography,  cross- 
questioninffthem  about  Arta,  Argos,  Athens, 
Missolongbi,  Corinth,  &c. ;  and,  3dly,  in  Ro- 
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ffunc,  of  which  I  found  one  of  them,  at  lea^ 
knew  more  than  I  do.  One  of  them  (thej 
are  both  of  good  families)  is  a  find  handaome 
young  fellow  of  three-and-twen^— >a  Wir- 
tembergher,  and  has  a  look  of  Sandt  about 
him  —  the  other  a  Bavarian,  older  and  fiat- 
faced,  and  less  ideal,  but  a  great,  sturdy, 
soldier-like  personage.  The  WatemberAer 
was  in  the  action  at  Arta,  where  the  Aifl* 
hellenists  were  cut  to  pieces  afber  IdUnig  six 
hundred  Turks,  they  themselves  besng  ooly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  opposed  to 
about  six  or  seven  thousand ;  only  eight  es- 
caped, and  of  them  about  three  only  sunired ; 
so  that  General  Nonnann  '  posted  his  rag»> 
muffins  where  they  were  well  peppered  — 
not  three  of  the  hundred  and  Bar  left  ^ive 
—  and  they  are  for  the  town's  end  for  Kfe.* » 

**  These  two  left  Greece  by  the  direction  of 
the  Greeks.  When  Chursdiid  Pacha  over- 
run the  Morea,  the  Greeks  seem  to  hare  be- 
haved well,  in  wishins  to  save  thdr  aBks, 
when  they  thought  that  the  game  was  i^ 
with  themselves.  This  was  in  SepteBoba 
last  n822)  :  they  wandered  fitnn  islaod  to 
island,  and  got  from  Milo  to  Smyrna,  vdieie 
the  French  consul  ^ve  them  a  passport,  and 
a  charitable  captain  a  passage  to  Admis, 
whence  they  got  to  Trieste,  ami  were  turned 
back  by  the  Austrians.  They  complain  only 
of  the  minister  (who  has  always  been  an  in- 
different character)  ;  say  that  the  Greeks 
fight  very  well  in  their  own  way,  bat  were  at 
Jirst  a&aid  to  fire  their  own  cannon — bet 
mended  with  practice. 

'*  Adolphe  (the  younger)  ccmunanded  at 
Navarino  for  a  short  time ;  the  other,  a  more 
material  person,  'the  bold  Bavarian  in  a 
luckless  hour, '  <  seems  chiefly  to  lament  a  &st 
of  three  days  at  Argos,  and  the  loss  of  twenty- 
five  paras  a  day  of  pay  in  arrear,  and  some  bi^ 
gage  atTripolitza ;  but  takes  his  wounds,  and 
marches,  and  battles  in  very  good  part.  Bock 
are  very  simple,  full  of  naivete,  and  qnite  un- 
pretending :  they  say  the  foreigners  ooarrel- 
ted  among  themselves,  particukrly  the  French 
with  the  Germans,  which  produced  dads. 

**  The  Greeks  accept  muskets,  but  throw 
away  betyonett,  and  will  not  be  disdplaied. 
When  these  lads  saw  two  Piedmontese  re- 
giments yesterday,  they  said,  *  Ah !  if  we  had 
but  these  two,  we  should  have  deared  the 
Morea :'  in  that  case  the  Piedmontese  most 
have  behaved  better  than  they  did  against 
the  Austrians.  lliey  seem  to  lay  g^eat 
stress  upon  a  few  regular  troops — say  that 


1  [Henry  the  Foarth,  first  part,  act  br, 

«  [**  The  bold  Bavarian,  tn  a  IucUom  1 

Tries  the  dread  rammltt  oC 
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tlie  Greeks  have  aims  and  powder  in  plenty, 
but  want  victuals,  hospital  stores,  and  lint 
and  linen,  &c.,  and  money,  very  much.  Al- 
together, it  would  be  difficult  to  show  more 
practical  philosophy  than  this  remnant  of 
our  '  puir  mil  folk'  have  done ;  they  do  not 
seem  the  least  cast  down,  and  their  way  of 
presenting  themselves  vras  as  simple  and 
natural  as  could  be.  They  said,  a  Bane  here 
had  told  them  that  an  Englishman,  friendly 
to  the  Greek  cause,  was  here  ;  and  that,  as 
they  were  reduced  to  beg  their  way  home, 
they  thou^t  they  might  as  well  b^in  with 
me.  I  write  in  haste  to  snatch  the  post. 
**  Believe  me,  and  truly, 

''Yourobl]^,&c. 

*•  P.  8.  —  I  have,  since  I  wrote  this,  seen 
them  asain.  Count  P.  Gamba  asked  them 
to  break&st.  One  of  them  means  to  pub- 
lish his  Journal  of  the  campaign.  The  Ba- 
varian wonders  a  little  that  the  Greeks  are 
not  quite  the  same  with  them  of  the  time  of 
Themistocles,  (they  were  not  then  very  tract- 
able, by  the  by,)  and  at  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
dplinj]^  them ;  butheisa'bonhomme'and 
a  tactician,  and  a  little  like  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
who  would  insist  upon  the  erection  of  'a 
sconce  on  the  hill  of  Drumsnab,'  or  whatever 
it  was ; — the  other  seems  to  wonder  at  no- 
thing." 


LntnflO.      TOLADT 

•*  May  17. 18». 

"  My  voyage  to  Greece  wiU  dq)end  upon 
the  Greek  Committee  (in  England)  partly, 
and  partly  on  the  instructions  which  some 
persons  now  in  Greece  on  a  private  mission 
nay  be  pleased  to  send  me.  I  am  a  member, 
lately  elected,  of  the  said  Committee ;  and 
my  object  in  going  up  would  be  to  do  any 
little  good  in  my  power ;  —  but  as  there  are 
some  pros  and  cons  on  the  subject,  with  re- 
gard to  how  far  the  intervention  of  strangers 
may  be  advisable,  I  know  no  more  thm  I 
tell  jTOU ;  but  we  shaU  probably  hear  some- 
thing soon  from  England  and  Greece,  which 
may  be  more  decisive. 

"With  regard  to  the  late  person  (Lord 
Londonderry),  whom  you  hear  that  I  have 
attacked,  I  can  only  say  that  a  bad  minister's 
memory  is  as  much  an  object  of  investigation 
as  his  conduct  while  alive, — for  his  measures 
do  not  die  with  him  like  a  private  individual's 
notions.  He  is  a  matter  of  history;  and, 
wherever  I  find  a  tyrant  or  a  villain,  /  ttnll 
mark  him,  1  attacked  him  no  more  than  I 
had  been  wont  to  do.  As  to  the  Liberal, — 
it  was  a  publication  set  up  for  the  advantage 
of  a  persecuted  author  and  a  very  worthy 
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man.  But  it  was  foolish  in  me  to  enrage  in 
it ;  and  so  it  has  turned  out — for  I  have 
hurt  myself  without  doing  much  good  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 

"Do  not  defend  me — it  will  never  do — 
you  will  only  make  yotirf^^enemies. 

**  Mine  are  neither  to  be  diminished  nor 
softened,  but  they  may  be  overthrown ;  and 
there  are  events  which  may  occur,  less  im- 
probable than  those  which  have  happened 
in  our  time,  that  may  reverse  the  present 
state  of  things  —  nousverrons, 

**1  send  you  this  gossip  that  you  mav 
lau^  at  it,  which  is  all  it  is  good  for,  if 
it  IS  even  good  for  so  much.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  you  again ;  but  it  will  be 
melancholy,  should  it  be  only  for  a  moment. 
"Ever  yours,  N.B." 

It  being  now  decided  that  Lord  Byron 
should  proceed  forthwith  to  Greece,  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  his  departure  were 
hastened.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to 
write  to  Bfr.  Trelawnev,  who  was  then  at 
Rome,  to  request  that  he  would  accompany 
him.  "You  must  have  he&rd,"  he  says, 
"  that  I  am  goii^  to  Greece  —  why  do  you 
not  come  to  me?  I  can  do  nothing  without 
you,  and  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  you. 
Fray,  come,  for  I  am  at  last  determined  to 
go  to  Greece : — it  is  the  onl^  place  I  was 
ever  contented  in.  I  am  senous ;  and  did 
not  write  before,  as  I  miffht  have  given  you  a 
journey  fi[>r  nothing.  They  all  say  I  can  be 
of  use  to  Greece ;  I  do  not  know  how  —  nor 
do  they ;  but,  at  all  events,  kt  us  go." 

A  phyncian,  acquainted  with  sui^gery, 
being  considered  a  necessary  part  of  his  suite, 
he  requested  of  his  own  mecUcal  attendant  at 
Genoa,  Dr.  Alexander,  to  provide  him  with 
such  a  person  ;  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  this  eentleman.  Dr.  Bruno,  a  young  man 
who  had  just  left  the  university  with  consi- 
derable reputation,  was  engaged.  Among 
other  preparations  for  his  expedition,  he  or- 
dered three  splendid  helmets  to  be  made,  — 
with  his  never  forgotten  crest  engraved  upon 
them, — for  himself  and  the  twofiriends  who 
were  to  accompany  him.  In  this  little  circum- 
stance, which  in  England  (where  the  ridi- 
culous is  so  much  better  understood  than  the 
heroic)  excited  some  sneers  at  the  time,  we 
have  one  of  the  many  instances  that  occur 
amusingly  through  his  life,  to  confirm  the 
quaint,  but,  as  applied  to  him,  true  observ- 
ation, that "  the  child  is  fiither  to  the  man ;" 
—  the  characteristics  of  these  two  periods  of 
life  beinff  in  him  so  anomalously  transposed, 
that  while  the  passions  and  ripened  views  of 
the  man  developed  themselves  in  his  boj^- 
hood,  so  the  eauly  pleased  fancies  and  vani- 
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ties  of  the  boy  were  for  ever  breaking  out 
among  the  most  serious  moments  of  his 
manhood.  The  same  schoolboy  whom  we 
found,  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume, 
boasting  of  his  intention  to  raise,  at  some 
future  tune,  a  troop  of  horse  in  black  armour, 
to  be  called  Byron*s  Blacks,  was  now  seen 
trying  on  with  delight  his  fine  crested  helmet, 
and  anticipating  the  deeds  ofgbry  he  was  to 
achieve  under  its  plumes. 

At  the  end  of  May  a  letter  arrived  fix)m 
Mr.  Blaouiere  communicating  to  him  very 
fiivourable  intelligence,  and  requesting  that 
he  would  as  much  as  possible  hasten  his  de- 
parture, as  he  was  now  anxiously  looked  for, 
and  would  be  of  the  greatest  service.  How- 
ever encouraging  this  summons,  and  though 
Lord  Byron,  thus  called  uponfirom  all  sidc», 
had  now  determined  to  give  freely  the  aid 
which  all  deemed  so  essential,  it  is  plain  from 
his  letters  that,  in  the  cool,  sagacious  view 
which  he  himself  took  of  the  whole  subject, 
so  far  from  agreeing  with  these  enthusiasts  in 
their  high  estimate  of  his  personal  services, 
he  had  not  yet  even  been  able  to  perceive 
any  definite  way  in  which  those  services 
could  j  with  any  prospect  of  permanent  utility, 
be  applied. 

For  an  insist  into  the  true  state  of  his 
mind  at  this  crisis,  the  following  observations 
of  one  who  watched  him  with  eyes  quickened 
by  anxiety  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  afford 
the  clearest  and  most  certain  clue.  **  At  this 
time,"  says  the  Contessa  Guiccioli,  "Lord 
Byron  again  turned  his  thoughts  to  Greece ; 
and,  excited  on  every  side  by  a  thousand  com- 
bining circumstances,  found  himself,  almost 
before  he  had  time  to  form  a  decision,  or 
well  know  what  he  was  doing,  obliged  to  set 
out  for  that  country.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  affection  for  those  regions,  —  notwith- 
standing the  consciousness  of  his  own  moral 
energies,  which  made  him  say  always  that '  a 
man  ought  to  do  something  more  for  society 
than  write  verses,'  —  notwithstanding  the 
attraction  which  the  object  of  this  voyage 
must  necessarily  have  for  his  noble  mmd, 
and  that,  moreover,  he  was  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Italy  within  a  few  months, — not- 
withstanding all  this,  every  person  who  was 
near  him  at  the  time  can  bear  witness  to 
the  struggle  which  his  mmd  underwent, 
(however  much  he  endeavoured  to  hide  it), 


1  **  Fa  allora  cbe  Lord  Bttod  HtoIm  I  cuol  pentieri 
alia  Greda ;  e  sdmolato  poi  da  ognl  parte  per  mflle  com- 
binasioni  e^  n  trord  quasi  Mnsa  averlo  decUo,  e  tenxa 
•aperlo,  obbUgato  di  pardre  per  la  Greda.  Ma,  non  oa- 
tante  11  luo  aflbtto  per  qaelle  contrade,— non  ostante  11 
lendmento  delle  roe  forse  morali  cbe  gll  fiuwra  dire 
lempre  *die  an  aomo  d  obbUgato  a  Care  per  la  sodetk 


o 


«8  the  period  fixed  for  his  departore  ap- 
proached."! 

In  addition  to  die  vagueness  wfaidi  tins 
want  of  any  defined  object  so  unsatiafectorily 
threw  round  the  enterprise  before  him,  hie 
had  also  a  sort  of  ominous  presentiment  — 
natural,  periiaps,  to  one  of  his  temperamenc 
under  such  circumstances — that  he  was  but 
fiilfilling  his  own  doom  in  this  expeditioo, 
and  should  die  in  Greece.  On  the  eveninc 
before  the  departure  of  his  firiends.  Lord  and 
Lady  Blessington,  from  Genoa,  he  called  upon 
them  for  the  purpose  of  taldng  leaTc,  and 
sat  conversing  for  some  time.  He  was  evi- 
dently in  low  spirits,  and  after  expressing  his 
regret  that  they  should  leave  Genoa  bobre 
his  own  time  of  sailing,  proceeded  to  meak 
of  his  intended  voyage  in  a  tone  fiiU  of  de- 
spondence. "  Here,"  said  he,  **  we  mre  aD 
now  together  —  but  when,  and  where,  siiaU 
we  meet  again  ?  I  have  a  sort  of  boding 
that  we  see  each  other  for  the  last  time ;  as 
something  tells  me  I  shall  never  again  return 
from  Greece.**  Having  continual  a  fittle 
longer  in  this  melancholy  strain,  he  ksned 
his  nead  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofii  oo  which 
they  were  seated,  and,  bursting  into  tear^ 
wept  for  some  minutes  with  unoontndlaUe 
feeling.  Though  he  had  been  talking  only 
with  Lady  Blessington,  all  Who  were  present 
in  the  room  observed,  and  were  affected  bj 
his  emotion,  while  he  hiinsd(  vppmrendj 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  endeavoured  to 
turn  off*  attention  firom  it  by  some  irooical 
remark,  spoken  with  a  sort  of  hystencal 
laugh,  upon  the  effects  of  nervousDesa.** 

He  had,  previous  to  this  converEatkn, 
presented  to  each  of  the  party  some  fittle 
rarewell  gift — a  book  to  one;  a  print  fino 
his  bust  by  Bartolini  to  another,  and  to  Lady 
Blessington  a  copy  of  his  Armenian  Grammar, 
which  had  some  manuscript  remarks  of  fab 
own  on  the  leaves.  In  now  parting  wiA 
her,  having  hedged,  as  a  memorial,  aome  triie 
which  she  hadwom,  the  lady  fuwe  him  one 
of  her  rin^  ;  in  return  for  which  he  took  a 
pin  fix)m  his  breast,  containing  a  small  ramnn 
of  Napoleon,  which  he  said  had  long  been 
his  companion,  and  presented  it  to  her  Lady- 
ship. 

The  next  day  Lady  Blesangton  receifcd 
from  him  the  following  note. 


qaaldie  COM  dl  pid  die  del  renir-iMMK 

die  dorera aTere  pd  nobOe  auoanimo  I'oneCto  A qpri  ,, 

riaggk),— e  non  oatante  die  egU  fbaae  daieraiteato  M  <' 

ritomare  in  Italia  tn  noo  moltl  med,  —pure  in 

conibattimento  ti  trorane  11  too  catan  nentre  si  ■■■■      < 

lava  Tepoca  ddla  soa  partensa  (febbene 

tarlo)  ognano  die  lo  ha  arridnato  aOon 
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TO  THB  COUNTESS  OF  BLE8SINGTON. 
**  AUwro,  Jane  2. 18». 
**  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

*  I  am  iupersHHous,  and  have  recoUected 
that  memorials  with  a  point  are  of  less  for- 
tunate augury ;  I  will,  therefore,  request  you 
to  accept,  instead  of  the  pm,  the  enclosed 
chain,  which  is  of  so  slight  a  value  that  you 
need  not  hesitate.  As  you  wished  for  some- 
thing worrtf  I  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been 
worn  oftener  and  longer  than  the  other.  It 
is  of  Venetian  maniuacture ;  and  the  only 
peculiarity  about  it  is,  that  it  could  only  be 
obtained  at  or  from  Venice.  At  Genoa  they 
have  none  of  the  same  kind.  I  also  enclose 
a  ring,  which  I  would  wish  A^red  to  keep ; 
it  is  too  large  to  wear ;  but  is  rormed  of /ova, 
and  so  fiir  adapted  to  the  fire  of  his  years 
and  character.  You  will  perhaps  have  the 
goodness  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this 
note,  and  send  back  the  pin  (for  ffood  luck's 
sake),  which  I  shaU  value  much  more  for 
having  been  a  night  in  your  custody. 

**  Ever  and  fiuthfully  your  obuged,  &c. 

**  P.  8. — I  hoi)e  your  nerwi  are  well  to- 
<lay,  and  wiU  continue  to  flourish.** 

In  the  mean  time  the  preparadons  for  his 
romantic  expedition  were  in  peofpreaa.  With 
the  aid  of  his  banker  and  verjr  smcere  firiend, 
Mr.  Barry,  of  Genoa,  he  was  enabled  to  raise 
the  large  sums  of  moncry  necessary  for  his 
supply ; — 10,000  crowns  m  specie,  and  40,000 
crowns  in  bills  of  exchan^  being  the  amount 
of  what  he  took  with  him,  and  a  portion  of 
this  having  been  raised  upon  his  furniture 
and  books,  on  which  Mr.  Barry,  as  I  un- 
derstand, advanced  a  sum  fiir  beyond  their 
worth.  An  English  brig,  the  Hercules,  had 
been  fireij^ted  to  convey  himself  and  his 
suite,  which  consisted,  at  this  time,  of  Count 
Gamba,  Mr.  Trelawney,  Dr.  Bruno,  and  ekht 
domestics.  There  were  also  aboard  nve 
horses,  sufficient  arms  and  ammunition  for 
the  use  of  his  own  party,  two  one-pounders 
belonging  to  his  schooner,  the  Bolivar,  which 
he  had  left  at  Genoa,  and  medicine  enough 
for  the  supply  of  a  thousand  men  for  a  year. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Greek  Committee  announces  his  ap- 
proaching departure. 

LRm  SaS.       TO  MR.  BOWRING. 

**  July  7. 18SS. 

"We  sail  on  the  12th  for  Greece.  — I 
have  had  a  letter  firom  Mr.  Blaquiere,  too 
long  for  present  transcription,  but  very  sads- 
fiurtory.  The  Greek  Government  expects  me 
without  delay. 


"  In  conformity  to  the  desires  of  Mr.  B. 
and  other  correspondents  in  Greece,  I  have 
to  suggest,  with  all  deference  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  a  remittance  of  even '  ten  thouiond 
pounds  onhf  (Mr.  B.'s  expression)  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment at  present.  I  have  also  to  recommend 
strongly  the  attemjpt  of  a  loan,  for  which 
there  will  be  offered  a  sufficient  security  by 
deputies  now  on  their  way  to  Ei^and.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  be  enabled  to  do  something  effectual 

'*  For  my  own  part,  I  mean  to  carry  up, 
in  cash  or  credits,  above  eight,  and  nearly 
nine  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  I  am 
enabled  to  do  by  funds  I  have  in  Italy,  and 
credits  in  England.  Of  this  sum  I  must  ne- 
cessarily reserve  a  portion  for  the  subsistence 
of  myself  and  suite  ;  the  rest  I  am  willing  to 
apply  in  the  manner  which  seems  most  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  cause -^  having  of  course 
some  guarantee  or  assurance,  that  it  will  not 
be  misapplied  to  any  individual  speculation. 

**  If  I  remain  in  Greece,  which  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  presumed  probable  utility 
of  my  presence  there,  and  of^  the  opinion  of 
the  (ireeks  themselves  as  to  its  propriety  — 
in  short,  if  I  am  welcome  to  tnem,  I  shall 
continue,  during  my  residence  at  least,  to 
apply  such  portions  of  my  income,  present 
and  future,  as  may  forward  the  object — that 
is  to  say,  what  I  can  spare  for  that  purpose. 
Privations  I  can,  or  at  least  could  once,  bear 

—  abstinence  I  am  accustomed  to  —  and  as 
to  &ticue,  I  was  once  a  tolerable  traveller. 
What  I  may  be  now,  I  cannot  teU  —  but  I 
will  try. 

"  I  await  the  commands  of  the  Committee. 

—  Address  to  Genoa  —  the  letters  will  be 
forwarded  me,  wherever  I  may  be,  by  my 
bank^n,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Barry.  It  would 
have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  had  some 
more  d^ned  instructions  before  I  went ;  but 
these,  of  course,  rest  at  die  option  of  the 
Committee.     I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

''  Yours  obediently,  &c. 

**  P.  8.  —  Great  anxiety  is  expressed  for 
a  printing  press  and  types,  &c  I  have  not 
the  time  to  provide  them,  but  recommend 
this  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee.  I  pre- 
sume the  types  must,  partly  at  least,  be  Greek: 
they  wish  to  publish  papers,  and  pei^aps  a 
Journal,  probably  in  Romaic,  with  Ittuian 
translations.** 

All  was  now  ready ;  and  on  the  13th  of  July 
himself  and  his  whole  party  slept  on  board 
the  Hercules.  About  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing they  succeeded  in  clearing  the  port ;  but 
there  was  little  wind,  and  they  remained  in 
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sight  of  Genoa  the  whole  day.  The  night 
was  a  bright  moonlight,  but  the  wind  had 
become  stormy  and  adverse,  and  they  were, 
for  a  short  time,  in  serious  danger.  Lord 
Byron,  who  remained  on  deck  during  the 
storm,  was  employed  anxiously,  with  the  aid 
of  sudi  of  his  smte  as  were  not  disabled  by 
sea-sickness  from  helping  him,  in  preventing 
further  mischief  to  the  horses,  which,  having 
been  badly  secured,  had  broken  loose  and  in- 
jured each  other.  After  making  head  against 
the  wind  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  captain 
was  at  last  obliged  to  steer  back  to  Genoa, 
and  re-entered  the  port  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  landing  asam,  after  this  unpromising 
commencement  of  his  voyage.  Lord  Byron 
(savs  Count  Gamba)  *'  app^red  thoughtful, 
and  remarked  that  he  considered  a  l»d  be- 
ginning a  &vourable  omen." 

It  has  been  alr^y,  I  believe,  mentioned 
that,  among  the  superstitions  in  which  he 
chose  to  indulge,  the  supposed  unluckiness 
of  Friday,  as  a  day  for  the  commencement 
of  any  woric,  was  one  bv  which  he,  almost 
always,  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced. 
Soon  afler  his  arrival  at  Pisa,  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  happening  to  meet  him  on  the 
road  from  her  house  as  she  was  herself  re- 
turning thither,  and  supposmg  that  he  had 
been  to  make  her  a  visi^  reouested  that  he 
would  go  back  with  her.  "  I  have  not  been 
to  your  house,"  he  answered  ;  "  for,  just  be- 
fore I  ^t  to  the  door,  I  remembered  that  it 
was  Fnday ;  and,  not  liking  to  make  my  first 
visit  on  a  Friday,  I  turned  back."  It  is  even 
related  of  him  that  he  once  sent  away  a  Ge- 
noese tailor  who  brought  him  home  a  new 
coat  on  the  same  ominous  day. 

With  all  this,  strange  to  say,  he  set  sail 
for  Greece  on  a  Friday :  —  and  though,  by 
those  who  have  any  leaning  to  this  supersti- 
tious fiincy,  the  result  may  be  thou^t  but 
too  sadly  confirmatory  of  the  omen,  it  is  plain 
that  either  the  influence  of  the  superstition 
over  his  own  mind  was  slight,  or,  m  the  ex- 
citement of  self-devotion  under  which  he 
now  acted,  was  forgotten.  In  truth,  not- 
withstanding his  encouraging  speech  to  Count 
Gamba,  the  forewarning  he  now  felt  of  his 
approaching  doom  seems  to  have  been  far 
too  deep  and  serious  to  need  the  aid  of  any 
such  accessory.  Having  expressed  a  wish, 
on  relanding,  to  visit  his  own  palace,  which 
he  had  left  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Barry  during 
his  absence,  and  from  which  Madame  Guio- 
cioli  had  early  that  morning  demorted,  he 
now  proceeded  thither,  accompanied  by  Count 


>  **Hegoet:  and  u  be  takes  bit  road  to  put. 
Desires  of  brigbt  and  eodleu  glory  start. 
And  lasb  aod  animate  his  rising  heart. 
His  soul  immense  adUertDuats  ponders  o*er. 


il)^= 


Gamba  alone.   '^  His  conversation,*  sajrstbis 
gentleman,  **  was  somewhat  melancboly  oo 
our  way  to  Albaro  :  he  qpoke  nmch  ol  Ins 
past  life,  and  of  the  uncertain^  of  thefiitnre. ' 
'  Where,'  said  he, '  shall  we  be  in  a  year?'  \ 

—  It  looked  (adds  his  friend)  like  a  mekn- 
choly  foreboding  ;  for,  on  the  same  day,  of 
the  same  month,  in  the  next  year,  he  was 
carried  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.** 

It  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  da?  to 
repair  the  damages  of  their  vessd ;  and  tke 
greater  part  of  this  interval  was  passed  bj 
Lord  Byron,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bury,  it 
some  gardens  near  tne  city.  Here  his  con- 
versation, as  this  gentleman  informs  me,  took 
the  same  gloomy  turn.  That  he  had  not 
fixed  to  so  to  En^and,  in  preference,  seeonl 
one  of  his  deep  regrets ;  and  so  hopebs 
were  the  views  he  expr^sed  of  the  whole 
enterprise  before  lum,  that,  as  it  appeared 
to  Mr.  Barry,  nothing  but  a  devoted  seoK 
of  duty  and  honour  could  have  detenniBed 
him  to  persist  in  it. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  they  set  sii; 

—  and  now,  fairly  launched  in  the  canse^  aad 
disengaged,  as  it  were,  fit>m  his  former  stste 
of  existence,  the  natural  power  of  his  ipnt 
to  shake  ofl*  pressure,  whether  torn  withm 
or  without,  b^an  instandy  to  display  itad£ 
According  to  the  r^K>rt  of  one  of  nis  feDow- 
voyagers,  though  so  clouded  while  oo  itoc, 
no  sooner  did  he  find  hinmelf,  once  mott, 
bounding  over  the  waters,  than  all  the  ligiit 
and  life  of  his  better  nature  shone  forth,  b 
the  breeze  that  now  bore  him  towards  hisbe* 
loved  Greece,  the  voice  of  his  youth  seemed 
afain  to  speak.  Before  the  titles  of  hoo, 
of  benefoctor,  to  which  he  now  aspired,  that 
of  poet,  however  pre-enunent,  nided  into 
nothing.  His  love  of  fireedom,  his  leae- 
rosity,  his  thirst  for  the  new  and  adfen- 
turous, — all  were  re-awakened  ;  and  eteo  the 
bodings  that  still  lingered  at  the  bottom  (^ 
his  heart  but  made  the  coiirae  before  hia 
more  precious  from  his  consciousness  of  its 
brevity,  and  Scorn  the  high  and  setf-enDobfaag 
resolution  he  had  now  taken  to  turn  wbit 
yet  remained  of  it  gloriously  to  account 

**  Parte,  e  porta  un  deslo  d'eCena  ed  abna 
Gloria,  che  a  nobfl  cuor,  d  sfiorva  e  sprone; 
A  magnanime  imprese  Intenta  ha  TalaiB, 
Ed  AafofiXe  oote  flpror  dispoDe: 
Gir  l>a*  nemid-- Art  o  eipre$$o  0  jmAm 
Acquistar.**.! 

After  a  passa^  of  five  days,  th^  reached  ! 
Leghorn,  at  which  place  it  was  thooght  i»- 
cessary  to  touch,  for  the  purpose  of  takio{ 


And  dreams  on  exploits  nerer  known 
To  traTerae  lands  amidst  the  hoetfle  b-^ 
There,  or  the  cypress  or  the  patan  to  gala.' 
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on  board  a  supply  of  gunpowder,  and  other 
Enctish  goods,  not  to  be  had  elsewhere. 

u  would  have  been  the  wish  of  Lord 
Byron,  in  the  new  path  he  had  now  marked 
out  for  himself,  to  (usconnect  from  his  name, 
if  possible,  all  those  poetical  associations, 
which,  by  throwing  a  character  of  romance 
over  the  step  he  was  now  taking,  mi^ht  have 
a  tendency,  as  he  feared,  to  impair  its  prac- 
tical utility ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  nardly  saying 
too  much  for  his  sincere  zeal  in  the  cause 
to  assert,  that  he  would  willingly  at  this  mo- 
ment have  sacrificed  his  whole  fame,  as  poet, 
for  even  the  prospect  of  an  equivalent  re- 
nown, as  philanthropist  and  liberator.  How 
vain,  however,  was  uie  thought  that  he  could 
thus  supersede  his  own  glory,  or  cause  the 
fame  of  the  lyre  to  be  for^tten  in  that  of 
the  sword,  was  made  manifest  to  him  by  a 
mark  of  homage  which  reached  him,  while 
at  Leghorn,  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
only  two  men  of  the  age  who  could  con- 
tend with  him  in  the  universality  of  his  lite- 
rary fiune. 

Already,  as  has  been  seen,  an  exchange  of 
courtesies,  founded  upon  mutual  admiration, 
had  taken  place  between  Lord  Byron  and 
the  great  poet  of  Germany,  Goethe.  Of  this 
intercourse  between  two  such  men,  —  the 
former  as  brief  a  light  in  the  world's  eyes,  as 
the  latter  has  been  long  and  steadily  lumi- 
nous,—  an  account  has  been  by  the  vene- 
rable survivor  put  on  record,  which,  as  a  fit 
preliminary  to  the  letter  I  am  about  to  give, 
I  shall  here  insert  in  as  fiuthfiil  a  transl^on 
as  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  procure. 


**  GOETHE  AND  BYRON. 

"  The  German  poet,  who,  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  long  life,  had  been  always 
anxious  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  his 
literary  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
because  ne  has  alwtfys  considerecf  this  to 
be  the  surest  means  of  cultivating  his  own 
powers,  could  not  but  have  his  attention  at- 
tracted to  the  great  talent  of  the  noble  Lord 
almost  fix>m  his  earliest  appearance,  and  un- 
interruptedly watched  the  progress  of  his 
mind  tnroughout  the  great  works  which  he 
unceasingly  produced.  It  was  immediately 
perceived  by  him  that  the  public  appreci- 
ation of  his  poetical  merits  kept  pace  with 
the  rapid  succession  of  his  writings.  The 
joyful  sympathy  of  others  would  have  been 
perfect,  had  not  the  poet,  by  a  life  marked 
by  self-dissatisfaction,  and  the  indul^ce  of 
strong  passions,  disturbed  the  enjoyment 
which  his  infinite  genius  produced.  But  his 
German  admirer  was  not  led  astray  by  this. 


or  prevented  from  foUowing  with  close  at- 
tention both  his  works  and  his  life  in  all 
their  eccentricity.  These  astonished  him  the 
more,  as  he  found  in  the  experience  of  past 
ages  no  element  for  the  calculation  of  so 
eccentric  an  orbit. 

**  These  endeavours  of  the  Grerman  did 
not  remain  unknown  to  the  Englishman,  of 
which  his  poems  contain  unambiguous  proofs ; 
and  he  also  availed  himself  of  the  means  af- 
forded by  various  trayeUers  to  forward  some 
fiiendly  salutation  to  his  unknown  admirer. 
At  length  a  manuscript  Dedication  of  Sea^ 
demapalus,  in  the  most  complimentary  terms, 
was  forwarded  to  him,  with  an  obliging  en- 
quiry whether  it  might  be  prefixed  to  the 
tragedy.  The  German,  who,  at  his  advanced 
age,  was  conscious  of  his  own  powers  and 
of  their  effects,  could  only  gratefully  and 
modestly  consider  this  Dedication  as  tne  ex- 
pression of  an  inexhaustible  intellect,  deeply 
feeling  and  creating  its  own  object.  He  was 
by  no  means  dissatisfied  when,  af^er  a  long 
delay,  Sardanapalus  appeared  without  the 
Dedication ;  and  was  made  happy  by  the 
possession  of  a  fac-simile  of  it,  engraved  on 
stone,  which  he  considered  a  precious  me- 
morial. 

"  The  noble  Lord,  however,  did  not  aban- 
don his  purpose  of  proclaiming  to  the  world 
his  valued  kindness  towards  hu  German  con- 
temporary and  brother  poet,  a  precious  evi- 
dence of  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
tragedy  of  Werner.  It  will  be  readily  be- 
lieved, when  so  unhoped  for  an  honour  was 
conferred  upon  the  German  poet, — one  sel- 
dom experienced  in  life,  and  that  too  from 
one  himself  so  highly  distinguished, — he  was 
by  no  means  reluctant  to  express  the  high 
esteem  and  sympathising  sentiment  with 
which  his  unsurpassed  contemporary  had 
inspired  him.  The  task  was  difficult,  and 
was  found  the  more  so,  the  more  it  was  con- 
templated ;  —  for  what  can  be  said  of  one 
whose  unfathomable  qualities  are  not  to  be 
reached  by  words  ?  But  when  a  young  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Sterling,  of  pleasing  person  and 
excellent  character,  in  the  spring  of  1823,  on 
a  journey  from  Genoa  to  Weimar,  delivered 
a  few  lines  under  the  hand  of  the  great  man 
as  an  introduction,  and  when  the  rqoort  was 
soon  afber  spread  that  the  noble  Peer  was 
about  to  direct  his  great  mind  and  various 
power  to  deeds  of  sublime  daring  beyond 
the  ocean,  there  appeared  to  be  no  time  lefl 
for  further  delay,  and  the  following  lines  were 
hastily  written  » :  — 


1  I  insert  the  verses  in  the  original  language,  as  an 
English  version  gives  bat  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  thair 
meaning. 

Qq 
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**  Bin  frrandUch  Wort  konunt  efnet  nach  dem  anderii 
Von  SUden  her  und  bringt  uns  frohe  Stundan ; 
Et  raft  nnt  auf  sum  Bdeltten  lu  wandem, 
Mie  ist  der  Geift,  doch  ist  der  Fun  gebundeo. 

**  Wie  8oU  kh  dem,  den  ich  bo  Ung  begleitet. 
Nun  etwas  Traulich't  In  die  Feme  ugen? 
Ibm  der  tlch  selbct  im  bmertten  beetreiteC, 
Stark  angewohnt  das  tieftte  Web  su  tragen. 

**  Wobl  sej  ihm  docb,  wenn  er  sich  selbst  empflndet  I 
Er  wage  selbst  slcb  hoch  begliickt  su  nennen, 
Wenn  Musenkraft  die  Schmersen  iiberwlndet, 
Und  wie  Ich  Urn  erkannt  mog*  er  sich  kennen. 

**  The  verses  reached  Oenoa ;  but  the  ex* 
cellent  friend  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
was  abeady  gone,  and  to  a  distance,  as  it  a{>> 
peared,  inaccessible.  Driven  back,  however, 
by  storms,  he  landed  at  Leghorn,  where  Uiese 
cordial  lines  reached  him  iust  as  he  was 
about  to  embark,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1823. 
He  had  barely  time  to  answer  by  a  well- 
filled  pase,  which  the  possessor  has  preserved 
amone  his  most  precious  papers,  as  the 
worthiest  evidence  of  the  connection  that 
had  been  formed.  Affecting  and  delightful 
as  was  such  a  document,  and  justifying  the 
most  livelv  hopes,  it  has  acquired  now  the 
greatest,  thougn  most  painful  value,  firom  the 
untimely  deau  of  the  lofty  writer,  which 
adds  a  peculiar  edge  to  the  grief  felt  gene- 
rally throughout  the  whole  moral  and  poeti- 
cal world  at  his  loss :  for  we  were  warranted 
in  hoping,  that  when  his  great  deeds  should 
have  been  achieved,  we  mi^t  personally 
have  greeted  in  him  the  jpre-emment  intellect, 
the  happily  acquired  niend,  and  the  most 
humane  of  conquerors. 

"  At  present  we  can  onlv  console  ourselves 
with  the  conviction  that  his  country  will  at 
last  recover  firom  that  violence  of  invective 
and  reproach  which  has  been  so  loi^  raised 
agamst  him,  and  will  learn  to  understand 
that  the  dross  and  lees  of  the  age  and  the 
individual,  out  of  which  even  the  best  have 
to  elevate  themselves,  are  but  perishable  and 
transient,  while  the  wonderful  glor^  to  which 
he  in  the  present  and  throu^  all  mture  ages 
has  elevated  his  country,  ynXi  be  as  bound- 
less in  its  splendour  as  it  is  incalculable  in 
its  consequences.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  nation,  which  can  boast  of  so 
many  great  names,  ^nll  class  Btron  among 
the  first  of  those  through  whom  she  has  ac- 
quired such  glory." 

The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  answer  to 
the  communication  above  mentioned  firom 
Goethe:  — 

Lnm  AM.       TO  OOBTHB. 

•*  Legfaom,  July  34. 18». 
^  Illustrious  Sir, 

'*  I  cannot  thank  you  as  you  ought  to  be 
thanked  for  the  lines  which  my  young  friend. 


0= 


BCr.  Sterling,  sent  me  of  yours  ;  and  it  woidd 
but  ill  become  me  to  pretend  to  exdiM^ 
verses  with  him  who,  for  fii^yean,  ha«  been 
the  undisputed  sovereign  of  European  fiten- 
ture.  You  must  therefore  acc^  my  mom, 
sincere  acknowledcmeDts  in  prose — and  in 
hasty  prose  too ;  for  I  am  at  present  oo  my 
voyage  to  Greece  once  more,  and  aurrounded 
by  hurry  and  bustle,  which  hardly  allow  a 
moment  even  to  gratitude  and  admiratioa  to 
express  themselves. 

"  I  sailed  fix>m  Genoa  some  dava  i^o^  wm 
drivenback  bya  gale  of  wind,  and  have  aincc  ,, 
saQed  again  and  arrived  here,   '  Leg^horn,*  jj 
this  morning,  to  receive  on  board    aooe  ■ 
Greek  passengers  for  their  stmgriiiig  cooDtfT. 

**  Here  also  1  found  your  linea  and  Ifr.  | 
Sterimg's  letter;  and  I  coukl  not  have  bad  a  ■' 
more  fiivourable  omen,  a  more  agreeable  i 
prise,  than  a  word  of  Goethe,  written  by 
own  hand. 

"  I  am  returning  to  Greece,  to  see  if  1 1 
be  of  anj^  little  use  there :  if  ever  I 
back,  I  will  pay  a  visit  to  Weimar,  to  ,— ^ 
the  smcere  homage  of  one  of  tbe  many  aal- 
lions  of  your  adimrers.  I  have  the  bonoor 
to  be,  ever  and  most, 

**  Your  obliged, 

**NOBLBTaOIL* 

From  L^hom,  where  his  Lorddnp  w» 
jomed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  he  aet  aii 
on  the  24di  of  July,  and,  af^  dxMit  ten  days 
of  most  favouraUe  weather,  cast  anchor  m. 
Argostoli,  the  chief  port  of  CqAalania 
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It  had  been  thoudit  ezpectient  that  Lord 
Byron  should,  wim  the  view  of  *' — -- 
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himfldf  correctly  respecting  Greece,  direct 
his  course,  in  the  first  instance,  to  one  of  die 
Ionian  islands,  from  whence,  as  from  a  post 
of  obsenradon,  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  exact  position  of  affidrs  before  he  landed 
on  the  continent.  For  this  purpose  it  had 
been  recommended  that  either  Zante  or 
Cephalonia  should  be  selected;  and  his 
choice  was  chiefly  determined  towards  the 
latter  ishuid  by  his  knowledge  of  the  talents 
and  liberal  feelings  of  the  Resident,  Colonel 
Napier.  Aware,  however,  that,  m  the  yet 
doubtful  aspect  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng- 
landf  his  arrival  thus  on  an  expedition  so 
declaredly  in  aid  of  insurrection  might  have 
the  effect  of  embarrassing  the  existing  autho- 
rities, he  resolved  to  adopt  such  a  line  of 
conduct  as  would  be  the  least  calculated 
either  to  compromise  or  offend  them.  It  was 
with  this  view  he  now  thought  it  prudent 
not  to  land  at  Argostoli,  but  to  await  on 
board  his  vessel  such  information  from  the 
Government  of  Greece  as  should  enable  him 
to  decide  upon  his  further  movements. 

The  arrival  of  a  person  so  celebrated  at 
Argostoli  excited  naturally  a  lively  sensation, 
as  well  among  the  Greeks  as  the  English  of 
that  place ;  and  the  first  approaches  towards 
intercourse  between  the  latter  and  their  no- 
ble visitor  were  followed  instantly,  on  both 
sides,  by  that  sort  of  agreeable  surprise  which, 
firom  the  false  notions  they  had  preconceived 
of  each  other,  was  to  be  expected.  His 
countrymen,  who,  firom  the  exaggerated 
stories  they  had  so  oflen  heard  of  his  misan- 
thropy and  especial  horror  of  the  English, 
expected  their  courtesies  to  be  received  with 
a  haughty,  if  not  insulting  coldness,  found, 
on  the  contrary,  in  all  his  demeanour,  a  de- 
gree of  open  and  cheerfiil  affability  which, 
calculated,  as  it  was,  to  charm  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, was  to  them,  expecting  so  much 
the  reverse,  peculiarly  fiacinatmg ;  —  while 
he,  on  his  side,  even  still  more  sensitively 
prepared,  by  a  long  course  of  brooding  over 
nis  own  fancies,  for  a  cold  and  reluctant  re- 
ception from  his  countrymen,  found  himself 
greeted  at  once  with  a  welcome  so  cordial 
and  respectful  as  not  only  surprised  and  flat- 
tered, but,  it  was  evident,  sensibly  touched 
him.  Among  other  hospitalities  accepted  by 
him  was  a  dinner  with  tne  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, at  which,  on  his  health  being  drunk, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  returning 
thanks,  that  **  he  was  doubtfiil  whedier  he 

>  r*  He  WM  much  pleued,"  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  *'  when 
be  had  made  bit  ihort  speech,  and  repeatedly  asked 
Colonel  D.  if  be  had  acquitted  himself  properly,  as  be 
was  so  little  in  the  practice  of  public  speaking.  "3 

*  [**  We  found  at  liradla  an  esprit  fort  In  a  Greek 


could  express  his  sense  of  the  obligation  as 
he  ought,  havinff  been  so  long  in  the  practice 
of  speaking  a  foreign  language  that  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  he  could  convey  the 
whole  force  of  what  he  felt  in  his  own. "  * 

Having  despatched  messengers  to  Corfu 
and  Missolongni  in  ^uest  of  information,  he 
resolved,  while  waitmg  their  return,  to  em- 
ploy his  time  in  a  journey  to  Ithaca,  which 
island  is  separated  from  that  of  Cephalonia 
but  by  a  narrow  strait.  On  his  way  to 
Vathi,  the  chief  city  of  the  island,  to  which 
place  he  had  been  invited,  and  lus  journey 
nospitably  facilitated,  by  the  Resident,  Cap- 
tain Knox,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  mountain- 
cave  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  Ulysses 
deposited  the  presents  of  the  Phseacians. 
**  Lord  Byron  (says  Count  Gamba)  ascended 
to  the  grotto,  but  the  steepness  and  height 
prevented  him  from  reaching  the  remains  of 
the  castle.  I  myself  experienced  consider- 
able difficulty  in  gaining  it.  Lord  Byron  sat 
reading  in  the  grotto,  but  fell  asleep.  I 
awoke  him  on  my  return,  and  he  said  that  I 
had  interrupted  dreams  more  pleasant  than 
ever  he  had  before  in  his  life." 

Though  unchanged,  since  he  first  visited 
these  regions,  in  ms  preference  of  the  wild 
charms  of  Nature  to  all  the  classic  associa- 
tions of  Art  and  History,  he  yet  joined  with 
much  interest  in  anypilgrmiagetodiose  places 
which  tradition  had  sanctified.  At  the  Foun- 
tain of  Arethusa,  one  of  the  spots  of  this  kind 
which  he  visited,  a  repast  had  been  prepared 
for  himself  and  his  party  by  the  Kesident ; 
and  at  the  School  of  Homer,  —  as  some  re- 
mains beyond  Chioni  are  called, — he  met 
with  an  old  refiigee  bbhop,  whom  he  had 
known  thirteen  years  before  in  Livadia  *,  and 
with  whom  he  now  conversed  of  those  times, 
with  a  rapidity  and  fi-eshness  of  recollection 
with  which  the  memory  of  the  old  bishop 
could  but  ill  keep  pace.  Neither  did  the 
traditional  Baths  of  Penelope  escape  his  re- 
search ;  and  **  however  sceptical  (says  a  lady, 
who,  soon  after,  followed  his  footsteps)  he 
might  have  been  as  to  these  supposed  local- 
ities, he  never  offended  the  natives  by  any 
objection  to  the  reality  of  their  fimcies.  On 
the  contrary,  his  pouteness  and  kindness 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  those 
Greek  gentlemen  who  saw  him  ;  and  to  me 
th^  sp^e  of  him  with  enthusiasm. " 

Those  benevolent  views  by  which,  even 
more,  perhaps,  than  by  any  ambition  of  re- 


bishop,  of  all  freethinkers!  This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied 
his  own  religion  with  great  intrepidity  (but  not  before 
his  flock),  and  talked  of  a  mass  as  a  cogUoneria.  It « as 
impossiUe  to  think  better  of  him  for  this ;  but,  for  a 
Bceotian.  he  was  brisk  with  all  his  absurdity."  —  Note  to 
Childo  Harold,  canto  1.  See  Workt,  p.  764.] 
Qq  2 
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nown,  he  proved  himself  to  be  actoated  in 
his  present  course,  had,  during  his  short  stay 
at  Ithaca,  opportunities  of  disclosing  them- 
selves. On  learning  that  a  number  of  poor 
families  had  fled  thither  from  Scio,  Patras, 
and  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  not  only  pre- 
sented to  the  Commandant  three  thousand 
piastres  for  their  relief,  but  by  his  generosity 
to  one  family  in  particular,  which  had  once 
been  in  a  state  of  affluence  at  Patras,  enabled 
them  to  repair  their  circumstances  and  again 
live  in  comfort.  **  The  eldest  girl  (says  the 
lady  whom  I  have  already  quoted)  became 
afterwards  the  mistress  of  the  school  formed 
at  Ithaca ;  and  neither  she,  her  sister,  nor 
mother,  could  ever  speak  of  Lord  Bjrron 
without  the  deepest  feding  of  gratitude,  and 
of  regret  for  his  too  premature  death.** 

After  occupving  in  this  excursion  about 
eight  days,  he  had  again  established  himself 
on  board  the  Hercules,  when  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers whom  he  had  despatched  returned, 
bringing  a  letter  to  him  from  the  brave  Marco 
Botzan,  whom  he  had  left  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Agrafa,  prq)arii^  for  diat  attack  in 
which  he  so  gloriously  feU.  The  following 
are  the  terms  m  which  this  heroic  chief  wrote 
to  Lord  Byron  :  — 

"  Your  letter,  and  that  of  the  venerable 
Ignazio,  have  filled  me  with  joy.  Your  Ex- 
cellency is  exactly  the  person  of  whom  we 
stand  in  need.  Let  nothing  prevent  you 
from  coming  into  this  part  of  Greece.  The 
enemy  threatens  us  in  great  number ;  but, 
by  the  help  of  God  and  your  Excellency, 
they  shall  meet  a  suitable  resistance.  I  shidl 
have  something  to  do  to-night  against  a 
corps  of  six  or  seven  thousand  Albanians, 
encamped  close  to  this  place.  The  day  af- 
ter to-morrow  I  will  set  out  with  a  few  cho- 
sen companions,  to  meet  your  Excellency. 
Do  not  delay.  I  thank  you  for  the  good 
opinion  you  have  of  my  fellow-citizens,  which 
God  grant  you  will  not  find  ill-founded  ;  and 
I  thank  you  still  more  for  the  care  you  have 
so  kindly  taken  of  them. 

"Believe  me,  Ac** 

In  the  expectation  that  Lord  Byron  would 
proceed  forthwith  to  Biissolonghi,  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  Botzari,  as  the  above 
letter  announces,  to  leave  the  army,  and 
hasten,  with  a  few  of  his  brother  wamors,  to 
receive  their  noble  ally  on  his  landing  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  generous  mission  on 
which  he  came.  The  above  letter,  however, 
preceded  but  by  a  few  hours  his  death.  That 
very  night  he  penetrated,  with  but  a  hand- 
ful of  followers,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  whose  force  was  eight  thousand  strong. 


0 


and  afler  leading  his  heroic  band  over  beam 
of  dead,  fell,  at  Last,  close  to  the  tent  of  tne 
Pasha  himself. 

The  mention  made  in  this  brave  SnBote's 
letter  of  Lord  Byron's  care  of  his  feDow-dti. 
zens  refers  to  a  popular  act  done  recently  bjr 
the  noble  poet  at  Cephalonia,  in  taking  mto 
his  pay,  as  a  body-guard,  forty  of  this  now 
homeless  tribe.  On  finding,  nowever,  that 
for  want  of  employment  they  were  becomiog 
restless  and  turbulent,  he  despatched  them 
off  soon  after,  armed  and  provisioned,  to  job 
in  the  defence  of  Ikfissolong^  which  vbs  at 
that  thne  besieged  on  one  side  by  a  coosidfr- 
able  force,  and  blockaded  on  the  other  brt 
Turkish  squadron.  Already  had  he,  with  t 
view  to  the  succour  of  this  phice,  made  t 
generous  offer  to  the  Government,  which  he 
thus  states  himself  in  one  of  his  letters  :— 
**  I  offered  to  advance  a  thousand  doUani  { 
month  for  the  succour  of  BfissoloDchi,  and 
the  Suliotes  under  Botzari  (since  taUed) ; 
but  the  Government  have  answered  me,  thit 
they  wish  to  confer  with  me  prcvioosly, 
which  is  in  fact  saying  they  wish  me  to  ex- 
pend my  money  in  some  other  directioD.  1 
will  take  care  that  it  is  for  the  pabhc  cause, 
otherwise  I  will  not  advance  a  para.  The 
opposition  say  they  want  to  c^le  me,  and 
the  party  in  power  say  the  others  wish  to 
seduce  me,  so  between  the  two  I  have  a 
difficult  part  to  play ;  however,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Actions  unless  to  re- 
concile them  if  possible.* 

In  these  last  few  sentences  is  desoibed 
briefly  the  position  in  which  Lord  Byron  was 
now  placed,  and  in  which  the  coobiess,  foce- 
sight,  and  self-possession  he  displayed  soli- 
ciently  refute  tne  notion  that  even  the  high- 
est powers  of  imagination,  whatever  e&rt 
they  may  sometimes  produce  on  the  monl ; 
temperament,  are  at  all  incompat3)le  with 
the  sound  practical  good  sense,  the  8te8<% 
balanced  views,  which  the  business  of  actife 
life  requires. 

llie  great  difficulty,  to  an  observer  of  the 
state  of  Greece  at  this  crisis,  was  to  be  aWe 
clearly  to  distinguish  between  what  was  real 
and  what  was  merely  apparent  in  those  te^ 
by  which  the  probabihty  of  her  future  sof- 
cess  or  failure  was  to  be  judged.    With  a 
government  little  more  than  nominal,  hariD; 
neither  authority  nor  resources,  its  execotrrt 
and  l^;islative  branches  being  openly  at  tan- 
ance,  and  the  supplies  that  ought  to  fill  * 
exchequer  being  mterceptcd  by  the  military  . 
chiefs,  who,  as  they  were,  in  roost  plac»»  i 
coUectors  of  the  revenue,  were  able  to  rob  1^  | 
authority  ;  —  with  that  curse  of  all  J»PJ2[ . 
enterprises,  a  multiplicity  of  ^^^^^T  : 
selfishly  pursuing  his  own  ol^jectB,  and  ready 
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to  make  the  sword  the  umpire  of  their  claims ; 
— with  a  fleet  furnished  by  private  adventure, 
and  therefore  precarious  ;  and  an  army  be- 
longing rather  to  its  Chiefs  than  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and,  accordingly,  trusting  more  to 
plunder  than  to  pay  ; — with  all  these  prin- 
ciples of  mischief,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
rum  at  the  very  heart  of  the  struggle,  it  had 
yet  perseverecC  which  was  in  itself  victory, 
through  three  trying  campaigns  ;  and  at  this 
moment  presented,  in  the  nudst  of  all  its  ap- 
parent weakness  and  distraction,  some  ele- 
ments of  success  which  both  accounted  for 
what  had  hitherto  been  effected,  and  gave  a 
hope,  with  more  &vouring  circumstances,  of 
something  nobler  yet  to  come. 

Besides  the  never-failing  encouragement 
which  the  incapacity  of  their  enemies  afford- 
ed them,  the  Greeks  derived  also  from  the 
geographical  conformation  of  their  country 
those  same  advantages  with  which  nature 
had  blessed  their  great  ancestors,  and  which 
had  contributed  mdnly  perhaps  to  the  for- 
mation, as  well  as  maintenance,  of  their  high 
national  character.     Islanders  and  moun- 
taineers, thev  were,  by  their  very  position, 
I  heirs  to  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  com- 
merce ;  nor  had  the  spirit  of  either,  through 
all  their  long  slavery  and  sufferings,  ever 
I  wholly  died  away.    They  had  also,  luckily, 
in  a  political  as  well  as  religious  point  of 
view,  preserved  that  sacred  line  of  distinction 
between  themselves  and  dieir  conquerors, 
which  a  fond  fidelity  to  an  ancient  church 
could  alone  have  maintained  for  them ;  — 
keeping  thus  holily  in  reserve,  against  the 
hour  of  struggle,  that  most  stirring  of  all  the 
excitements  to  which  Freedom  can  appeal 
when  she  points  to  her  flame  rising  out  of 
the  censer  of  Religion.    In  addition  to  these, 
and  all  the  other  moral  advantages  included 
in  them,  for  which  the  Greeks  were  indebted 
to  their  own  nature  and  position,  is  to  be 
taken  also  into  account  the  aid'and  sympathy 
they  had  ever^  right  to  expect  from  others, 
as  soon  as  their  exertions  in  their  own  cause 
should  justify  the  confidence  that  it  would 
be  something  more  than  the  mere  chivahry 
of  generosity  to  assist  them,  i 

ouch  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  features 
of  hope  which  the  state  of  Greece,  at  this 
moment,  presented.  But  thoueh  giving  pro- 
noise,  perhaps,  of  a  lengthened  continuance 
of  the  stru^le,  they,  in  that  very  promise, 
postponed  indefinitely  the  period  of^its  suc- 
cess ;  and  checked  and  counteracted  as  were 
these  auspicious  appearances  by  the  manifold 


-  For  a  dear  and  oondie  tkeCch  of  the  state  of  Greece 
■t  thia  crliif,  executed  with  all  that  command  of  the  sab- 
lect  which  a  long  reddenee  in  the  country  alone  could 


and  inherent  evils  above  enumerated,  —  by 
a  consideration,  too,  of  the  resources  and 
obstinacy  of  the  still  powerful  Turk,  and  of 
the  little  favour  with  which  it  was  at  all  pro- 
bable that  the  Courts  of  Europe  would  ever 
regard  the  attempt  of  any  people,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  their  own  emancipators, 
—  none,  assuredl  v,  but  a  most  sanguine  spirit 
could  indulge  in  the  dream  that  Greece  would 
be  able  to  work  out  her  own  hberation,  or 
that  auffht,  indeed,  but  a  fortuitous  concur- 
rence of  political  circumstances  could  ever 
accomplisn  it.  Like  many  other  such  con- 
tests between  right  and  might,  it  was  a  cause 
destined,  all  felt,  to  be  successful,  but  at  its 
own  ripe  hour ;  —  a  cause  which  individuals 
might  keep  alive,  but  which  events,  wholly 
independent  of  them,  alone  could  accomplish, 
and  which,  after  the  hearts,  and  hopes,  and 
lives  of  all  its  bravest  defenders  had  been 
wasted  upon  it,  would  at  last  to  other  hands, 
and  even  to  other  means  than  those  contem- 
]>lated  by  its  first  champions,  owe  its  com- 
pletion. 

That  Lord  Byron,  on  a  nearer  view  of  the 
state  of  Greece,  saw  it  much  in  the  light  I 
have  here  regarded  it  in,  his  letters  leave  no 
room  to  doubt.  Neither  was  the  impression 
he  had  early  recdved  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves at  all  improved  by  the  present  renewal 
of  his  acquaintance  with  them.  Though 
making  full  allowance  for  the  causes  that 
had  produced  their  degeneracy,  he  still  saw 
that  they  were  grossly  degenerate,  and  must 
be  dealt  with  and  counted  upon  accordingly. 
*"  I  am  of  St.  Paul's  opinion,"  said  he,  '*that 
there  is  no  difference  between  Jews  and 
Greeks,  ~^e  character  of  both  h€an^  equally 
vile.**  With  such  means  and  materials,  the 
woik  of  regeneration,  he  knew,  must  be  slow ; 
and  the  hopelessness  he  dierefore  felt  as  to 
the  chances  of  ever  connecting  his  name  with 
any  essential  or  permanent  benefit  to  Greece, 
gives  to  the  sacrifice  he  now  made  of  himself 
a  far  more  touching  interest  than  had  the 
consciousness  of  dying  for  some  great  object 
been  at  once  his  incitement  and  reward.  He 
but  looked  upon  himself — to  use  a  fiivourite 
illustration  of  his  own, — as  one  of  the  many 
waves  that  must  break  and  die  upon  the 
shore,  before  the  tide  they  hdp  to  advance 
can  reach  its  full  mark.  "  What  signifies 
Self,"  was  his  generous  thought,  *'  if  a  single 
spark  of  that  which  would  t^  worthv  of  the 
past  can  be  bequeathed  unquenchedly  to  the 
future? "2  Such  was  the  devoted  feeling 
with  which  he  embarked  in  the  cause  of  Italy, 


give,  see  Colonel  Leake's  ••  Historical  Ootltne  of  the 
Greek  Rerolutlon.'* 
s  JMar^  <t^  18U.— The  same  distrastftil  and,  as  it 
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and  these  words,  which,  had  they  remained 
only  words,  the  m\]ust  world  would  have  pro- 
nounced but  an  idle  boast,  have  now  received 
from  his  whole  course  in  Greece  a  practical 
comment,  which  gives  them  all  the  right  of 
truth  to  be  engraved  solenmly  on  his  tomb. 

Though  with  so  little  hope  of  being  able 
to  serve  signally  the  cause,  the  task  of  at 
least  lightening,  by  his  interposition,  some  of 
the  manifold  mischiefs  that  pressed  upon  it, 
might  yet,  he  thought,  be  within  his  reach. 
To  convince  the  Government  and  the  Chiefs 
of  the  paralysing  effect  of  their  dissensions ; 
—  to  inculcate  that  spirit  of  union  among 
themselves  which  alone  could  give  strength 
against  their  enemies;  —  to  endeavour  to 
humanise  the  feelings  of  the  bellig^ents  on 
both  sides,  so  as  to  take  from  the  war  that 
character  of  barbarism  which  deterred  the 
more  civilised  friends  of  freedom  throu^ 
Europe  from  loining  in  it ;  —  such  were,  m 
addition  to  the  now  essential  aid  of  his 
money,  the  gr^t  objects  which  he  proposed 
to  effect  by  his  interference  ;  and  to  these 
he  accordingly,  with  all  the  candour,  clear- 
sightedness, and  courage  which  so  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  his  great  mind,  applied 
himself. 

Aware  that,  to  judge  deliberately  of  the 
state  of  parties,  he  must  keep  out  of  their 
vortex,  and  warned,  by  the  very  impatience 
and  rivalij  with  whidi  the  different  chiefs 
courted  his  presence^  of  the  risk  he  should 
run  by  connecting  himself  with  any,  he  re- 
solved to  remain,  for  some  time  longer,  in 
his  station  at  Cephalonia,  and  there  avail 
himself  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  posi- 
tion for  collecting  information  as  to  the  real 
state  of  a£&irs,  and  ascertaining  in  what  quar- 
ter his  own  presence  and  money  would  be 
most  available.  During  the  six  weeks  that 
had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  at  Cephalonia, 
he  had  been  living  in  the  most  comfortless 
manner,  pent  up  with  pigs  and  poultry,  on 
board  the  vessel  which  brought  him.  Having 
now  come,  however,  to  the  determination  of 
prolonging  hb  stay,  he  decided  also  upon 
fixing  his  abode  on  shore  ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  privacy,  retired  to  a  small  iiUage,  called 
Metaxata,  about  seven  miles  from  Argostoli, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  stay  on  the  island. 

Before  this  change  of  residence,  he  had 
despatched  Mr.  Hsmiilton  Browne  and  Mr. 
Trelawney  with  a  letter  to  the  existing  Go- 
vernment of  Gh^ece,  explanatory  of  his  own 
views  and  those  of  the  Committee  whom  he 
represented ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  month 

tamed  out,  Joit  rlew  of  the  chancet  of  tuooef  t,  were  taken 
by  him  alto  on  that  occadoo:  — **  Iiball  Dot,"  hesayt. 
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afler  his  removal  to  Metaxata  that  intril^eace 
from  these  gendemen  reached  him.  The  pic- 
ture they  gave  of  the  state  of  the  oonntry 
was,  in  most  respects,  confirmatory  of  what 
has  already  been  described  as  his  own  view 
of  it ;  —  mcapad^  and  selfishness  at  the 
head  of  a&irs,  disorganisation  throughout 
the  whole  bodv  politic,  but  still,  with  all  this, 
the  heart  of  the  nation  sound,  and  bent  on 
resistance.  Nor  could  he  have  fiuled  to  be 
struck  with  the  close  fiunOy  resemblance  to 
the  ancient  race  of  the  country  which  this 
picture  exhibited  ;  —  that  great  people,  in 
the  very  midst  of  their  own  endless  dissen- 
sions, having  been  ever  ready  to  hoc  round 
in  concert  against  the  foe. 

His  Lordship's  agents  had  been  recctveJ 
with  all  due  welcome  by  the  GovemmeBt, 
who  were  most  desirous  that  he  dionld  set 
out  for  the  Morea  without  delay  ;  and  press- 
ing letters  to  the  same  purport,  both  from 
the  Le^lative  and  Executive  bodies,  ae- 
compamed  those  which  reached  him  fitMi 
Messrs.  Browne  and  Trdawney.  He  ws, 
however,  determined  not  to  move  till  his  own 
selected  time,  having  seen  reason,  die  fiorther 
insight  he  obtained  into  their  intr%iMs;  to 
congratulate  himself  but  the  more  on  fais  pru- 
dence in  not  plunging  into  the  maiewitnoiit 
being  first  fiirnish^  ^th  those  guards 
decepdon  which  the  information  he 
acouiring  supplied  him. 

To  give  an  idea,  as  briefly  as  posfloble,  of 
the  sort  of  conflicting  calls  that  were  from 
various  scenes  of  action  reaching  him  in  las 
retirement,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mentian 
that,  while  by  Metaxa,  the  present  governor 
of  Missolonghi,  he  was  entreated  esraeadv 
to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  which 
the  Turks  were  now  blockading  both  \ff 
and  by  sea,  the  head  of  the  nulitaiy 
Colocotroni,  was  no  less  eamesdy  _ 
that  he  should  present  himself  at  tfae^afK 
proaching  congress  of  Salamis,  where,  under 
the  dictation  of  these  rude  warriors,  the 
affiiirs  of  the  country  were  to  be  settled, — 
while  at  the  same  time,  fitmi  another  quarter, 
the  great  opponent  of  these  chiefbdns,  Mav- 
rocordato,  was,  with  more  urgency,  as  vcfi 
as  more  aJ)ilit  v  than  any,  endeavouring  to 
impress  upon  him  his  own  views,  and  im 
inff  his  presence  at  Hydra,  whidier  he 
sdbf  had  just  been  forced  to  redie. 

The  mere  knowledge,  indeed,  duit  a  noble 
Englishman  had  arrived  in  those  rc^kms,  m> 
unprepossessed  by  any  party  as  to  utspire  a 
hope  of  his  alliance  m  all,  and  with  moaey, 
by  common  rumoor,  as  abundant  as  the  !■»- 


*  iUl  bKk ;  .though  I  doattfalnk  ttaoi  la  taw  or  I 
k  to  nuke  BUKh  of  iU** 
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yinatioDB  of  the  needy  chose  to  make  it»  was, 
in  itself  fully  sufficient,  without  any  of  the 
more  elevated  claims  of  his  name,  to  attract 
towards  him  all  thoughts.  **  It  is  easier  to 
conceive,"  says  Count  Gamba,  **  than  to  re- 
late the  various  means  employed  to  engage 
him  in  one  &ctionor  the  other :  letters,  mes- 
sengers, intrigues,  and  recriminations, — nay, 
each  ftiction  had  its  agents  exerting  every 
art  to  d^^e  its  opponent."  He  then  adds 
a  circumstance  strongly  illustrative  of  a  pe- 
culiar feature  in  the  noble  poet's  character : 
— **  He  occupied  himself  in  discovering  the 
truth,  hidden  as  it  was  under  these  intrigues, 
and  amuted  himteff^  m  coryirtmting  the  agenU 
of  the  dSffsrenifacAom^ 

During  all  these  occupations  he  went  on 
pursuing  his  usual  simple  and  wiiform  course 
of  Ufe, — rising,  however,  for  the  despatch 
of  business,  at  an  early  hour,  which  showed 
how  capaUe  he  was  of  conquering  even  long 
habit  when  necessary.  Iliou|^  so  much 
occupied,  too,  he  was,  at  all  hours,  acces- 
sible to  visitors ;  and  the  fiudlity  with  which 
he  allowed  even  the  dullest  people  to  break 
in  upon  him  was  exemplified,  I  am  told, 
strongly  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  garrison,  who,  without  being  able  to  un- 
derstand anv  thing  of  the  poet  but  his  good- 
nature, used  to  say,  whenever  he  found  his 
time  hang  heavily  on  his  hands, — **  I  think 
I  shall  r^e  out  and  have  a  little  talk  with 
Lord  Byron." 

The  person,  however,  whose  visits  ap- 
peared to  give  him  most  pleasure,  as  well 
from  the  interest  he  took  in  the  subject  on 
which  the^  chiefly  conversed,  as  fit>m  the 
opportunities,  sometimes,  of  pleasantry  which 
the  peculiarities  of  his  visitor  afibrded  him, 
was  a  medical  gentleman  named  Kennedy, 
who,  firom  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of 
religion  to  himself^  had  taken  up  the  bene- 
vol^t  task  of  communicating  his  own  light 
to  others.  The  first  origin  of  their  inter- 
course was  an  undertaking,  on  the  part  of 
this  gentleman,  to  convert  to  a  firm  belief  in 
Christianity  some  rather  sceptical  firiends  of 
his,  then  at  Argostoli.  Happening  to  hear 
of  the  meeting  appointed  tor  this  purpose, 
Lord  Byron  bagged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  attend,  saying  to  the  person  through  whom 
he  conveyed  his  request,  "  You  know  I  am 
reckoned  a  black  sheep, — yet,  after  all,  not 
so  black  as  the  world  believes  me."  He  had 
promised  to  convince  Dr.  Kennedy  that, 
**  though  wanting,  perhaps,  in  fiiith,  he  at 
least  had  patience :"  but  the  process  of  so 
many  hours  of  lecture^ — no  less  than  twelve, 
without  interruption,  being  stipulated  for, — 
was  a  trial  beyond  his  stren^ ;  and,  very 
early  in  the  operadon,  as  the  Doc^r  informs 


I 


us,  he  began  to  show  evident  signs  of  a  wish 
to  exchange  the  part  of  hearer  for  that  of 
speaker.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
tnere  was  in  all  his  deportment,  both  as 
listener  and  talker,  such  a  degree  of  cour- 
tesy, candour,  and  sincere  readiness  to  be 
taught,  as  excited  interest,  if  not  hope,  for 
his  future  welfare  in  the  good  Doctor ;  and 
though  he  never  after  attended  the  more 
numerous  meetings,  his  conferences,  on  the 
same  sutyect,  with  Dr.  Kennedy  alone,  were 
not  infr^ent  during  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  at  Cephalonia. 

These  curious  Conversations  are  now  pub- 
lished ;  and  to  the  value  which  they  possess 
as  a  simple  and  popular  exposition  of  the 
chief  evidences  of  Cnristianity,  is  added  the 
charm  that  must  ever  dwell  round  the  cha^ 
racter  of  one  of  the  interlocutors,  and  the 
almost  fearfiil  interest  attached  to  every  word 
that,  on  such  a  subject,  he  utters.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  conversation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Lord  Byron  en>resslv  disclaimed 
being  one  of  those  infideLs  "  who  deny  the 
Scriptures,  and  wish  to  remain  in  unbelidf." 
On  the  contrary,  he  professed  himself  *'  de- 
sirous to  believe ;  as  ne  experienced  no  hap- 
piness in  having  his  religious  opinions  so 
unfixed."  He  was  unable,  however,  he  added, 
**  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  Those  who 
conscientiously  believed  them  he  could  al- 
ways respect,  and  was  always  disposed  to 
trust  in  them  more  than  in  others ;  but  he 
had  met  with  so  many  whose  conduct  dif- 
fered fix>m  the  principles  which  they  pro- 
fessed, and  who  seemed  to  profess  those 
principles  either  because  they  were  paid  to 
do  so,  or  fi'om  some  other  motive  which  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  character 
would  enable  one  to  detect,  that  altogether 
he  had  seen  few,  if  any,  whom  he  could  rely 
upon  as  truly  and  conscientiously  befieving 
the  Scriptures." 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  these  Con- 
versations,— more  especially  the  first,  firom 
the  number  of  persons  present  who  would 
report  the  proceedings, — excited  consider- 
able interest  among  the  society  of  ArgostolL 
It  was  said  that  Lord  Byron  had  di^layed 
such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
as  astonished,  and  even  puzzled,  the  polemic 
Doctor ;  while  in  dl  the  eminent  writers  on 
theological  subjects  he  had  shown  himself 
for  better  versed  than  his  more  pretending 
opponent.  All  this  Dr.  Kennedy  strongly 
denies ;  and  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  on 
neither  side  were  there  much  stores  of  theo- 
logical learning.  The  confession  of  the 
lecturer  himscSf,  that  he  had  not  read  the 
works  of  Stilhngfleet  or  Barrow,  shows  that 
m  his  researches  after  orthodoxy,  he  had 
•    Qq4 
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not  allowed  himself  any  very  extensile  range : 
while  the  allied  familiarity  of  Lord  Byron 
with  the  same  authorities  must  be  taken 
with  a  similar  abatement  of  credence  and 
wonder  to  that  which  his  own  account  of 
his  youthful  studies,  already  given,  reauires ; 

—  a  rapid  eye  and  retentive  memoir  naving 
enabled  him,  on  this  as  on  most  other  sub- 
jects, to  catch,  as  it  were,  the  salient  points 
on  the  surface  of  knowledge,  and  the  recol- 
lections he  thus  gathered  being,  perhaps,  the 
livelier  from  his  not  having  encumbered  him- 
self with  more.  To  any  regular  train  of 
reasoning,  even  on  this  his  most  favourite 
topic,  it  was  not  possible  to  lead  him.  He 
would  start  objections  to  the  arguments  of 
others,  and  detect  their  fallacies ;  but  of  any 
consecutive  ratiocination  on  his  own  side  he 
seemed,  if  not  incapable,  impatient.  In  this, 
indeed,  as  in  many  other  peculiarities  be- 
longing to  him,  —  his  caprices,  fits  of  weep- 
ing, sudden  affections  and  dislikes,  —  may  be 
observed  striking  traces  of  a  feminine  cast  of 
character ;  —  it  being  observable  that  the 
discursive  faculty  is  rarely  exercised  by  wo- 
men ;  but  that  nevertheless,  by  the  mere 
instinct  of  truth  (as  was  the  case  with  Lord 
Byron),  they  are  often  enabled  at  once  to 
light  upon  the  very  conclusion  to  which  man, 
through  all  the  forms  of  reasoning,  is,  in  the 
mean  time,  puzzling,  and,  perhaps,  losing  his 
way:  — 

**  And  strikes  each  point  with  native  force  of  mind. 
While  puzxied  logic  blunders  (ar  behind.'* 

Of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  certain  that  Lord 
Byron  was  a  frequent  and  almost  daily  reader, 

—  the  small  pocket  Bible  which,  on  his  leav- 
ing England,  had  been  given  him  by  his 
sister,  being  always  near  him.  How  much, 
in  addition  to  his  natural  solicitude  on  the 
subject  of  reli^on,  the  taste  of  the  poet  in- 
fluenced him  in  this  line  of  study,  may  be 
seen  in  his  frequently  expressed  admiration 
of  **  the  ghost-scene,"  as  he  called  it,  in  Sa^ 
muel,  and  his  comparison  of  this  superna- 
tural appearance  with  the  Mephistopheles  of 
Goethe.  In  the  same  manner,  his  imagin- 
ation appears  to  have  been  much  struck  by 
the  notion  of  his  lecturer,  that  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  Job  of  the  Almighty 
summoning  Satan  into  his  presence  was  to 
be  interpreted,  not,  as  he  thought,  allegori- 
cally  and  poetically,  but  literally.  More  than 
once  we  find  him  expressing  to  Dr.  Kennedy 
'*  how  much  this  belief  of  the  real  appear- 
ance of  Satan  to  hear  and  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God  added  to  his  views  of  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  Creator.** 

On  the  whole,  the  interest  of  these  Con- 
versations, as  far  as  regards  Lord  Byron, 


& 


arises  not  so  much  from  any  new  or  oertm 
lights  they  supply  us  with  on  the  sulgect  of 
his  religious  opinions,  as  from  die  evidence 
they  afford  of  his  ainiable  facility  of  inter- 
course, the  total  absence  of  bigotry  or  pre- 
judice from  even  his  most  fevourite  nodoos, 
and — what  may  be  accounted,  pei^ume,  the 
next  step  in  conversion  to  bdief  itself— his 
disposition  to  believe.  As  &r,  indeed,  » 
a  n*ank  submission  to  the  chaige  of  bein* 
wrong  may  be  supposed  to  imply  an  advioce 
on  the  road  to  being  right,  tew  persons,  it 
must  be  acknowledge  under  a  process  of 
proselytism,  ever  showed  more  ot  this  de- 
sired symptom  of  change  than  Lord  Bjtqd. 
'*  I  own,**  says  a  witness  to  one  of  these  con- 
versations 1,  "  I  felt  astonished  to  hear  Lard 
Byron  submit  to  lectures  on  his  Ufe,  his  va- 
nity, and  the  uselessness  of  his  talents,  which 
made  me  stare." 

As  most  persons  will  be  tempted  to  reier 
to  the  work  itself  there  are  but  one  or  two 
other  opinions  of  his  Lordship  recorded  io  it 
which  I  shall  think  necessary  to  notice  here. 
A  frequent  question  of  his  to  Dr.  Kenoedr 
was, — "  What,  then,  you  think  me  in  aver 
bad  way?" — the  usual  answer  to  which 
being  in  the  affirmative,  he,  on  one  occaaoo, 
replied, — **  I  am  now,  however,  in  tfinrer 
way.  I  already  believe  in  predestinatioB. 
which  I  know  you  believe,  and  in  tbedon- 
vity  of  the  human  heart  in  general,  and  of  m 
own  in  particular :  —  thus  you  see  there  aie 
two  points  in  which  we  agree.  1  shall  get 
at  the  others  by  and  by ;  but  you  camot 
expect  me  to  become  a  p^ect  Christian  it 
once."  On  the  subject  of  Dr.  Southwoo(fs 
amiable  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  ake 
of  Christianity  and  the  human  race,  ortkdo: 
work  on  **  The  Divine  Government,"  he  dios 
spoke :  —  I  cannot  decide  the  point ;  but  to 
my  present  apprehension  it  would  be  aiaost 
desu^ble  thing;  could  it  be  proved,  that  ul- 
timately all  created  beings  were  to  be  haffj. 
This  would  appear  to  be  most  conasteot 
with  Crod,  whose  power  is  omnipotent,  and 
whose  chief  attribute  is  Love.  I  cannot 
yield  to  your  doctrine  of  the  eternal  dnrtfioa 
of  punishment.  Tliis  author^s  opinion  is 
more  humane,  and  I  think  he  supports  it 
very  strongly  from  Scripture." 

I  shall  now  insert,  with  such  explanatoiy 
remarks  as  they  may  seem  to  require,  sooe<x 
the  letters,  official  as  well  as  private,  wfaB 
his  Lordship  wrote  while  at  Ceohalomi; 
and  from  which  the  reader  may  collect,  ■  * 
maimer  hr  more  interesting  than  thronp 
the  medium  of  any  narrative,  a  knowledge 
both  of  the  events  now  passing  in  Gfeece» 


'  Mr.FInlay.    [See  Btbonuju.] 
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and  of  the  Tiews  and  fedings  with  which 
they  were  regarded  by  Lord  Syron. 

To  Madame  Ghucaoli  he  wrote  frequently, 
but  briefly,  and,  for  the  first  time,  m  Eng- 
lish ;  adding  always  a  few  lines  in  her  bro- 
ther Pietro's  letters  to  her.  The  following 
are  extracts. 

"OctolMrT. 
"  Pietro  has  told  you  all  the  gossip  of  the 
island, — our  earthquakes,  our  politics,  and 
present  abode  in  a  pretty  village.  As  his 
opinions  and  mine  on  the  Oreeks  are  nearly 
sunilar,  I  need  say  little  on  that  subject.  I 
was  a  fool  to  come  here ;  but,  being  here,  I 
must  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

**  October . 

**  We  are  still  in  Cephalonia,  waiting  for 
news  of  a  more  accurate  description ;  for  all 
is  contradiction  and  division  in  the  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  Oreeks.  I  shall  fiilfil 
the  object  of  my  mission  fiom  the  Committee, 
and  then  return  into  Italy ;  for  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that,  as  an  individual,  I  can  be 
of  use  to  them  ; — at  least  no  other  foreigner 
has  yet  appeared  to  be  so,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  any  will  be  at  present. 

**  Fray  be  as  cheerful  and  tranquil  as  you 
can ;  and  be  assured  that  there  is  nothing 
here  that  can  excite  any  thine  but  a  wish  to 
be  with  you  again, — though  we  are  very 
kindly  treated  by  the  Engush  here  of  all 
descriptions.  Of  the  Or^ks,  I  can't  say 
much  good  hitherto,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
speak  ill  of  them,  diough  they  do  of  one 
another." 

*'  October  29. 

«  You  may  be  sure  that  the  moment  I  can 
join  you  again,  will  be  as  welcome  to  me  as 
at  any  period  of  our  recollection.  There  is 
nothing  very  attractive  here  to  divide  my 
attention ;  but  I  must  attend  to  the  Oreek 
cause,  both  fiom  honour  and  inclination. 
Messrs.  B.  and  T.  are  both  in  the  Morea, 
where  they  have  been  very  well  received, 
and  both  of  them  write  in  sood  spirits  and 
hopes.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  bow  the  Spanish 
cause  will  be  arranged,  as  I  think  it  may 
have  an  influence  on  the  Oreek  contest.  I 
wish  that  both  were  fiurly  and  favourably 
settled,  that  I  might  return  to  Italy,  and 
talk  over  with  you  our,  or  rather  Inetro's 
adventures,  some  of  which  are  rather  amus- 
ing, as  also  some  of  the  incidents  of  our 
voyages  and  travels.    But  I  reserve  them. 


>  The  EnglUh  merchant!  whom  he  tbiu  to  JtuUj  de- 
lerttMS,  are  Meisrs.  Barffand  Hancock,  of  Zante,  whoae 
coodqct,  DOi  odIj  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Bjron,  but 


in  the  hope  that  we  may  lau^h  over  them 
together  at  no  very  distant  period." 


LimB  035.       TO  ME,  BOWBING, 

**9bre29. 1833. 

"  This  letter  will  be  presented  to  you  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  who  precedes  or  ac- 
companies the  Oreek  deputies.  He  is  both 
capable  and  desirous  or  renderii^  any  ser- 
vice to  the  cause,  and  information  to  the 
Committee.  He  has  already  been  of  consi- 
derable advantage  to  both,  of  my  own  know- 
led^  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  to  whom 
he  is  related,  will  add  a  weightier  recommen- 
dation than  mine. 

*'  Corinth  is  taken,  and  a  Turkish  squadron 
said  to  be  beaten  in  the  Archipelago.  The 
public  process  of  the  Oreeks  is  considerable, 
but  their  mtemal  dissensions  still  continue. 
On  arriving  at  the  seat  of  Oovemment,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  mitigate  or  extinguish 
them  —  though  neither  is  an  easy  task.  I 
have  remain^  here  till  now,  partly  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  sauadron  in  reuef  of  Misso- 
longhi,  partly  of  Mr.  Parry's  detachment,  and 
partly  to  receive  from  Malta  or  Zante  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
I  have  advanced  for  tne  payment  ofthe  ex- 
pected squadron.  The  bills  are  negotiating, 
and  will  be  cashed  in  a  short  time,  as  they 
would  have  been  immediately^  in  any  other 
mart ;  but  the  miserable  Ionian  merchants 
have  little  money,  and  no  great  credit,  and 
are  besides  poBHcaUy  shy  on  this  occasion  ; 
for  dthough  I  had  letters  of  Messrs.  Webb 
(one  of  the  strongest  houses  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean), and  also  of  Messrs.  Ransom,  there 
is  no  business  to  be  done  on  Jcdr  terms  ex- 
cept through  English  merchants.  These, 
however,  have  proved  both  able  and  willing, 
—  and  upright  as  usual,  i 

*'  Colonel  Stanhope  has  arrived,  and  will 
proceed  immediately ;  he  shall  have  my  co- 
operation in  all  his  endeavours :  but,  from 
every  thing  that  I  can  learn,  the  formation 
of  a  brigade  at  present  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult, to  say  the  least  of  it.  With  r^ard 
to  the  reception  of  foreigners,  —  at  least  of 
foreign  officers,  —  I  refer  you  to  a  passage 
in  Prince  Mavrocordato's  recent  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed  in  my  packet  sent 
to  the  Deputies.  It  is  my  intention  to  pro- 
ceed by  sea  to  Napoli  di  Romania  as  soon 
as  I  have  arranged  this  business  for  the 
Oreeks  themselves  —  I  mean  the  advance  of 
two  hundred  thousand  piastres  for  their  fleet. 


throughout  the  whole  Greek  itrucgle,  has  been  oniformly 
mott  lealout  and  disfntereited. 
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**  My  time  here  has  not  been  entirely  lost, 
—as  you  will  perceive  by  some  former  docu- 
ments that  any  advantage  from  my  then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Morea  was  doubtful.  We 
have  at  last  moved  the  Deputies,  and  I  have 
made  a  strong  remonstrance  on  their  divi- 
sions to  Mavrocordato,  which,  I  understand, 
was  forwarded  by  the  Legislative  to  the 
Prince.  '\^th  a  loan  they  may  do  much, 
which  is  all  that  /,  for  particular  reasons, 
can  say  on  the  subject. 

**  I  regret  to  hear  from  Colonel  Stanhope, 
that  the  Committee  have  exhausted  their 
funds.  Is  it  supposed  that  a  brigade  can  be 
formed  witiiout  them  ?  or  that  three  thousand 
pounds  would  be  sufficient  ?  It  is  true  that 
money  will  go  fiirther  in  Greece  than  in  most 
countries ;  but  the  regular  force  must  be 
rendered  a  national  concern^  and  paid  from  a 
national  fund  ;  and  neither  individuals  nor 
committees,  at  least  with  the  usual  means  of 
such  as  now  exist,  wiU  find  the  experiment 
practicable. 

"  I  beg  once  more  to  reconmiend  my  friend, 

Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  to  whom  I  liave  also 

personal  oUigations,  for  his  exertions  in  the 

common  cause,  and  have  the  honour  to  be 

**  Yours  veiy  ttuly." 

His  remonstrance  to  Prince  Mavrocordato, 
here  mentioned,  was  accoinpanied  by  another 
addressed  to  the  existing  Government ;  and 
Colonel  Stanhope,  who  was  about  to  proceed 
to  Napoli  and  Argos,  was  made  the  bearer 
of  both.  The  wise  and  noble  spirit  that  per- 
vades these  two  papers  must,  of  itself,  with- 
out any  further  comment,  be  appreciated  by 
all  readers,  i 


Lrrm  526.    TO  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
OF  GREECE. 

**  Cephalonia,  Norember  sa  18SSI. 
**  The  affair  of  the  Loan,  the  expectations 
so  long  and  vainly  indulged  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Greek  fleet,  and  the  danger  to  which 
Missolonghi  is  still  exposed,  have  detained  me 
here,  and  will  still  detain  me  till  some  of 
them  are  removed.  But  when  the  money 
shall  be  advanced  for  the  fleet,  I  will  start 
for  the  Morea ;  not  knowing,  however,  of 
what  use  my  presence  can  be  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  We  have  heard  some  ru- 
mours of  new  dissensions,  nay,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  dvil  war.  With  all  my  heart  I 
pray  that  these  reports  may  be  false  or  exag- 
S^ted,  for  I  can  imagine  no  calamity  more 
serious  than  this;  and  I  must  frankly  confess 

>  The  originals  of  botti  are  in  ItaUan. 


& 


that  unless  union  and  order  are  estab&faed, 
all  hopes  of  a  Loan  will  be  vain ;  andaUdie 
assistance  which  the  Greeks  could  expect 
from  abroad  —  and  assistance  neither  tramg 
nor  worthless  —  will  be  suspended  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  grent  pow- 
ers, of  Europe,  of  whom  no  one  was  in 
enemy  to  Greece,  but  seemed  to  &voiir  her 
establishment  of  an  independent  power,  wOl 
be  persuaded  that  the  Greeks  are  unaUe  to 
govern  themselves,  and  will,  perhaps,  tbem- 
selves  undertake  to  settie  your  disorders  b 
such  a  way  as  to  blast  the  brightest  hopes 
of  yourselves  and  of  your  friemu. 

"  Allow  me  to  add,  once  for  all,  —  I  de- 
sire the  well-being  of  Greece,  and  nodung 
else  ;  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  secure  it ;  bat  I 
cannot  consent,  I  never  will  consent,  tliit 
the  English  public,  or  English  indiridDals, 
should  be  decdved  as  to  die  real  state  of 
Grreek  affidrs.  The  rest,  Gentiemen,  depends 
on  you.  You  have  fought  slorioasly;— 
act  honourably  towards  your  feUow-citizeas 
and  the  world,  and  it  wul  then  no  more  be 
said,  as  has  been  repeated  for  two  thoosaad 
years  with  the  Roman  historians,  that  Ptdb- 
poemen  was  the  last  of  the  Grecians.  Let 
not  calumny  itself  (and  it  is  difficult,  I  ovn, 
to  guard  against  it  m  so  arduous  a  strunle) 
compare  the  patriot  Greek,  when  resting looi 
his  labours,  to  the  Turkish  pacha,  wboiiilBi 
victories  have  exterminated. 

••  I  pray  you  to  accept  these  my  sentimeoti 
as  a  smcere  proof  of  my  attachment  to  your 
real  interests,  and  to  believe  that  I  am  and 
always  shall  be 

'«Youw.Ac' 

Lbtob  687.    TO  FRINCB  ICAVBOCORDATa 
"Cephaiooia.Die.lItt- 
"Prince, 

"  The  present  wOl  be  put  into  your 
hands  by  colonel  Stanhope,  son  of  lu|j«>- 
General  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Ac  A& 
He  has  arrived  from  London  in  fifiy  daji; 
after  having  visited  all  the  Committer  of 
Germany.  He  is  charged  bv  our  Coamtut 
to  act  in  concert  with  me  for  the  IfteiatioB 
of  Greece.  I  conceive  that  his  name  vid 
his  mission  will  be  a  sufficient  recommeoda- 
tion,  without  the  necessity  of  any  other  frofl 
a  foreigner,  although  one  who,  in  conuM* 
with  all  Europe,  respects  and  adnures  the 
courage,  the  talents,  and,  above  all,  the  pi^ 
bity  of  Prince  BCavrocordato. 

"I  am  very  uneasy  at  heving  that  tfcc 
dissensions  ot  Greece  still  continue,  and  at  a 
moment  when  she  might  triumph  orer  ctot 
thing  in  genera],  as  she  has  already  tnaaphed 

in  part.    Greece  is,  at  present,  pboed  bfr 
tween  three  measures :  either  to  reoooftf 
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her  Vbaty,  to  becmne  a  dependence  of  the 
soyereigns  of  Europe,  or  to  return  to  a  Turk- 
ish proTince.  She  has  the  choice  only  of 
these  three  altematiyes.  Civil  war  is  but  a 
road  which  leads  to  the  two  latter.  If  she 
is  desirous  of  the  &te  of  Walachia  and  the 
Crimea,  she  may  obtain  it  to-morrow ;  if  of 
that  of  Italy,  the  day  after ;  but  if  she  wishes 
to  become  truly  Greece,  free  and  independ- 
ent, she  must  resolve  to-day,  or  she  will 
never  again  have  the  opportunity. 
"  I  am,  with  all  respect, 

*'  Your  Highness's  obedient  servant, 
••N.B. 

•*  P.  S.  — Your  ^hness  will  already  have 
known  that  I  have  sought  to  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  the  Greek  Cbvemment,  as  much  as  it  lay 
in  my  power  to  do  so  :  but  I  should  wish 
that  the  fleet  so  lonff  and  so  vainly  expected 
were  arrived,  or,  at  least,  that  it  were  on  the 
way ;  and  especially  that  your  Highness 
should  approach  these  parts,  either  on  board 
the  fleet,  with  a  public  mission,  or  in  some 
other  manner.* 


Lrtbb  638.       TO  MR.  BOWRINa 

«*  lObre  7. 18SS. 

**  I  confirm  the  above  i :  it  is  certainly  my 
opinion  that  Mr.  AfiUin^n  is  entitled  to  the 
same  salary  with  Mr.  Tmdall,  and  his  service 
is  likelv  to  be  harder. 

•*  I  have  written  to  you  (as  to  Mr.  Hob- 
home  fir  your  perusal)  by  various  oppor- 
tunities, mosUy  private ;  also  by  the  Depu- 
ties, and  by  Mr,  Hamilton  Browne. 

"The  public  success  of  the  Greeks  has 
been  considerable,  —  Corinth  taken,  Misso- 
londu  nearly  safe,  and  some  ships  in  the 
Archipelago  taken  fix>m  the  Turks ;  but 
there  is  not  only  dissension  in  the  Morea, 
bat  cwU  war,  by  the  latest  accounts «  ;  to 
what  extent  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  hope 


^or  six  weeks  I  have  been  expecting 
the  fleet,  which  hat  not  arrivedr  though,  I  have 
at  the  request  of  the  Greek  Cbvemment, 
advanced  —  that  is,  prepared,  and  have  in 
hand  two  hundred  thousand  piastres  (do- 

>  He  here  aUadet  to  to  « letter,  forwarded  with  his  own, 
from  BIr.  BfUlingen,  who  wu  about  to  Join,  in  hia  medical 
capacity,  the  Sollotet,  near  Patrai ,  and  requested  of  the 
Committee  an  increase  of  paj.  This  gentleman,  having 
mentiooed  in  his  letter  **  that  the  retreat  of  the  Turks 
from  before  Missolonglil  bad  rendered  mmeoetsarj  the 
appearance  of  the  Greek  fleet,*'  Lord  Byron,  in  a  note  on 
this  passage,  sajs,  **  B j  the  special  providence  of  the 
Deity;  the  Mussnlmans  were  seised  with  a  panic,  and  fled ; 
but  no  thanlLS  to  the  fleet,  which  ought  to  have  been  here 
months  ago,  and  has  no  excuse  to  the  contrary,  lately— 
at  least  siDoe  I  hnd  the  tooney  ready  to  pay.** 


ducdngthe  commissbn  and  bankers'  charges) 
of  my  own  monies  to  forward  their  projects. 
The  Suliotes  (now  in  Acamania)  are  very 
anxious  that  I  should  take  them  under  my 
directions,  and  go  over  and  put  things  to 
rights  in  the  Morea,  which  without  a  force 
seems  impracticable ;  and,  reaHy,  thou^ 
very  reluctant  (as  my  letters  will  have  shown 
vou)  to  take  such  a  measure,  there  seems 
hardly  any  milder  remedy.  However,  I  will 
not  do  any  thine  rashly,  and  have  only  con- 
tinued here  so  long  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
things  reconciled,  and  have  done  all  in  my 
power  thereto.  Had  /  gone  sooner,  they 
would  havefireed  me  into  one  party  or  other, 
and  I  doubt  as  much  now  ;  but  we  will  do 
our  best. 

•*  Yours,  Ac" 

LsTraa  5S9.       TO  MR.  BOWRINO. 

••  October  10. 1898. 

**  Colonel  Napier  will  present  to  you  this 
letter.  Of  his  military  character  it  were  su- 
perfluous to  speak :  of  his  personal,  I  can 
say,  Brom  mv  own  knowledge,  as  well  as 
firom  all  pubkc  rumour  or  private  report,  that 
it  is  as  excellent  as  his  military :  in  short,  a 
better  or  a  braver  man  is  not  easily  to  be 
found.  He  is  our  man  to  lead  a  regular 
force,  or  to  organise  a  national  one  for  the 
Greeks.  Ask  the  army — ask  any  one.  He 
is  besides  a  personal  friend  of  both  Prince 
Mavrocordato,  Colonel  Stanhope,  and  myself 
and  in  such  concord  with  all  three  that  we 
should  aU  puU  together — an  indispensable, 
as  well  as  a  rare  point,  especially  in  Greece 
at  present. 

•*  To  enable  a  regular  force  to  be  properly 
orsamsed,  it  will  be  requisite  for  the  loan- 
holders  to  set  apart  at  least  500,000^  ster- 
ling for  that  particular  purpose — perhaps 
more ;  but  by  so  doing  they  will  giuurantee 
their  own  monies,  'and  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.'  They  can  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  see  that  piut  properly  expended  — 
and  I  recommend  a  similar  precaution  for  the 
whole. 

**  I  hope  that  the  deputies  have  arrived, 
as  well  as  some  of  my  various  despatches 

On  another  passage,  in  which  Mr.  MDlingeii  complains 
that  his  hope  of  any  renumeration  from  the  Greeks  has 
**  turned  out  perfectly  chimerical,*'  Lord  Byron  remarks. 
In  a  note,  **  and  v^  do  so,  till  they  obtain  a  loan.  They 
have  not  a  rap,  nor  credit  (in  the  islands)  to  raise  one. 
A  medical  man  may  succeed  better  than  others ;  but  aU 
these  penniless  oflicers  had  better  haTe  stayed  at  home. 
Much  money  may  not  be  required,  but  some  must.'* 

s  The  LegtsktiTe  and  Bzecntire  bodies  having  been  for 
aome  time  at  Tarlance,  the  latter  had  at  length  resorted  to 
▼iolence,  and  some  skirmishes  bad  already  taken  place 
between  the  foetiOBt. 
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(chiefly  addretsed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse)  for  the 
Committee.  Colonel  Napier  will  tell  you 
the  recent  special  interposition  of  the  gods, 
in  behalf  of  the  Gh^eks  —  who  seem  to  nave 
no  enemies  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to  be 
dreaded  but  their  own  tendency  to  discord 
amongst  themselires.  But  these,  too,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  mitigated,  and  then  we 
can  taKe  die  field  on  the  offensive,  instead 
of  being  reduced  to  the  petite  giierre  of  de- 
fending the  same  fortresses  year  after  year, 
and  tiding  a  few  ships,  and  starving  out  a 
castle,  and  making  more  fuss  about  them 
than  Alexander  in  his  cups,  or  Buonaparte 
in  a  bulletin.  Our  friends  have  done  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  the  Spartans  —  (though 
not  one  tenth  of  what  is  told) — but  have 
not  yet  inherited  their  style. 

**  Believe  me  yours,  &c.'* 

Lbttbe  5S0.       TO  MR.  BOWRINO. 

*•  October  13. 188S. 

**  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  10th  instant, 
the  long-desired  squadron  has  arrived  in  the 
waters  of  Missolonghi  and  intercepted  two 
Turkish  corvettes  —  ditto  transports  —  de- 
stroying or  taking  all  four  —  except  some  of 
the  crews  escaped  on  shore  in  Ithaca — and 
an  unarmed  vessel,  with  passengers,  chased 
into  a  port  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cq)ha* 
Ionia.  Hie  Oredcs  nad  fourteen  sail,  the 
Turks  ,^mr  —  but  the  odds  don't  matter  — 
the  victory  will  make  a  very  good  pttf,  and 
be  of  some  advantage  besides.  I  expect 
momentarily  advices  from  Prince  Mavrocor- 
dato,  who  is  on  board,  and  has  ( I  understand) 
despatches  from  the  Legislative  for  me  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  after  paying  the 
squadron,  ^for  which  I  have  prepared,  and 
am  prepanng,)  I  shall  probably  join  hun  at 
sea  or  on  shore. 

"  I  add  the  above  communication  to  my 
letter  by  Col.  Napier,  who  will  inform  the 
Committee  of  every  thing  in  detml  much  bet- 
ter than  I  can  do. 

**  The  mathematical,  medical,  and  musical 
preparations  of  the  Committee  have  arrived, 
and  in  good  condition,  abating  some  damage 
from  wet,  and  some  ditto  from  a  portion  of 
the  letter-press  being  spilt  in  landing  —  (I 
ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  press  —  but 
forgot  it  a  moment — excuse  tne  same)  — 
they  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  but  till  we 
have  an  engineer  and  a  trumpeter  (we  have 
chinirgeons  already)  mere  *  pearls  to  swine,' 
as  the  Greeks  are  quite  ignorant  of  mathe- 
matics, and  have  a  bad  ear  for  our  music.  The 
maps,  &c.  I  will  put  into  use  for  them,  and 
take  care  that  all  (with  proper  caution)  are 
turned  to  the  intended  uses  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  —  but  I  refer  you  to  Colond  Kipier, 
who  will  tell  you,  that  much  of  yonrrcaUr 
valuable  supplies  should  be  remored  till 
pro|>er  persons  arrive  to  adapt  them  to  actual 
service. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  be,  &c 

"P. '8.  Piwrftf.  — I  have  written  to  oar 
friend  Douglas  Kinnaird  on  myownmatten, 
desiring  him  to  send  me  out  all  the  further 
credits  I  can  command,  —  and  I  hare  a  jetr*! 
income,  and  the  sale  of  a  manor  besides,  be 
teUs  me,  before  me,  —  for  till  the  Oreeb  get 
their  Loan,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  have  to 
stand  partly  paymaster — as  ^  as  I  am '  good 
upon  Change*  that  is  to  sav.  I  pray  vou  to 
repeat  as  much  to  kim,  and  say  that  I  must 
in  the  interim  draw  on  Messrs.  Kansommoit 
formidably.  To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not 
grudge  it  now  the  fellows  have  begun  to  fight 
again  —  and  still  more  welcome  shaD  tber 
be  if  they  will  go  on.  But  they  hare  bd, 
or  are  to  have,  some  four  thouauid  pooods 
(besides  some  private  extraordinanes  for 
widows,  orphans,  refugees,  and  rascals  of  aO 
descriptions,)  of  mine  at  one  *  swoop ;'  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  the  next  will  be  at  fa< 
as  much  more.  And  how  can  I  refuse  it  i 
they  wiil  fight  ?  — and  especially  if  I  sfaooid 
happen  ever  to  be  in  tneir  companj?  I 
therefore  request  and  require  that  you  shoold 
apprise  my  trusty  and  trust-wormy  trastee 
and  banker,  and  crown  and  sheet^ncbor, 
Douglas  Kinnaird  the  Honourable,  that  he 
prepare  all  monies  of  mine,  indodiogthepor* 
chase  money  of  Rochdale  manor  and  Dine 
income  for  the  year  ensuing,  a.  d.  1824v  to 
answer,  or  anticipate,  any  orders  or  drifts  oS 
mine  for  the  good  cause,  in  good  and  lawiiil 
money  of  Great  Britain,  &c&c  Mayjr« 
live  a  thousand  years !  which  is  nine  huiMffed 
and  ninety-nine  longer  than  the  SpuoA 
Cortes'  Constitution." 


LBTTB158I.  TO   THE   HON.  DOUGUS 

KINNAIRD. 
**  Cephalonia,  December  &  U» 

*'  I  shall  be  as  saving  of  my  purseandpo* 
son  as  you  recommend ;  bat  you  know  that 
it  as  wdl  to  be  in  readiness  inth  one  or  both 
in  the  event  of  either  being  required. 

"  I  presume  that  some  agreement  hai  beea 
concluded  with  Mr.  Murray  about '  ^^"^ 
Although  the  copyright  shoukl  onl^  be  wofth 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  I  inH  tefl  j<a 
what  can  be  done  with  them.  For  three 
hundred  pounds  I  can  maintain  in  Gree^ 
at  more  than  thefiUlest  pay  of  the  Pro^ 
sionalGovemment,  ratbns  included,  one  huD- 
dred  armed  men  for  ii^yvr  »ofi^.    You*/ 
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judge  of  this  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  four 
thousand  pounds  advanced  by  me  to  the 
Greeks  is  ukely  to  set  a  fleet  and  an  army  in 
motion  for  some  months. 

"  A  Greek  vessel  has  arrived  from  the 
squadron  to  convey  me  to  Missolonghi, 
where  Mavrocordato  now  is,  and  has  as- 
sumed the  command,  so  that  I  expect  to 
embark  immediately.  Still  address,  how- 
ever, to  Cephalonia,  through  Messrs.  Welch 
and  Barrv  of  Genoa,  as  usual ;  and  get  to- 
gether all  the  means  and  credit  of  mine  you 
can,  to  face  the  war  establishment,  for  it  is 
*  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,'  and  I  must 
do  aU  that  I  can  for  the  ancients. 

"  I  have  been  labouring  to  reconcile  these 
parties,  and  there  is  now  some  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding. Their  public  affairs  go  on  well. 
The  Turks  have  retreated  from  Acamania 
without  a  battle,  after  a  few  fruitless  attempts 
on  Anatoliko.  Corinth  is  taken,  and  the 
Greeks  have  gained  a  battle  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  squadron  here,  too,  has  taken 
a  Turkish  corvette  with  some  money  and  a 
cargo.  In  short,  if  they  can  obtain  a  Loan, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  matters  will  assume  and 
preserve  a  steady  and  favourable  aspect  for 
their  independence. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  stand  paymaster,  and 
what  not ;  and  lucky  it  is  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  warfare  and  of  the  country, 
the  resources  even  of  an  individual  can  be 
of  a  partial  and  temporary  service. 

"  Colonel  Stanhope  is  at  Missolonffhi. 
Probably  we  shall  attempt  Patras  next.  The 
Suliotes,  who  are  friends  of  mine,  seem  anx- 
ious to  have  me  with  them,  and  so  is  Mavro- 
cordato. If  I  can  but  succeed  in  reconciling 
the  two  parties  (and  I  have  left  no  stone 
unturned),  it  will  be  something  ;  and  if  not, 
we  must  go  over  to  the  Morea  with  the  West- 
ern Greeks — who  are  the  bravest,  and  at 
present  the  strongest,  having  beaten  back  the 
Turks  —  and  try  the  effect  of  a  little  physical 
advice,  should  they  persist  in  rejecting  moral 
persuasion. 

*'  Once  more  recommending  to  you  the 
reinforcement  of  my  strong  l^x  and  credit 
from  all  lawfiil  sources  and  resources  of  mine 
to  their  practicable  extent  —  for,  after  all, 
it  is  better  playing  at  nations  than  gaming  at 
Almack's  or  Newmarket  —  and  requesting 
you  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can, 
**  I  remain  ever,  &c. 

**N.  Byron." 


CHAPTER  LIIL 
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The  squadron,  so  long  looked  for,  having 
made  its  i^pearance  at  last  in  the  waters 
of  Missolonghi,  and  Mavrocordato,  the  only 
leader  of  the  cause  worthy  the  name  of  states- 
man, having  been  appointed,  with  full  powers, 
to  organise  Western  Greece,  the  fit  moment 
for  Lord  Byron's  presence  on  the  scene  of 
action  seemed  to  have  arrived.  The  anxiety, 
indeed,  with  which  he  was  expected  at  Mis- 
solonghi was  intense,  and  can  be  best  judged 
from  the  impatient  language  of  the  letters 
written  to  hasten  him.  "  1  need  not  tell  you, 
my  Lord,"  says  Mavrocordato,  **  how  much 
I  long  for  your  arrival,  to  what  a  pitch  your 
presence  is  desired  by  everv  body,  or  what  a 
prosperous  direction  it  will  give  to  all  our 
affairs.  Your  counsels  will  be  listened  to 
like  oracles."  Colonel  Stanhope,  with  the 
same  urgency,  writes  from  Missolonghi,  — 
•*  The  Greek  ship  sent  for  your  Lordship  has 
returned  ;  your  arrival  was  anticipated,  and 
the  disappointment  has  been  great  indeed. 
The  prince  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  the  ad- 
miral looks  gloomy,  and  the  sailors  grumble 
aloud."  He  adds  at  the  end,  "  I  walked 
along  the  streets  this  evening,  and  the  people 
asked  me  after  Lord  Byron !  1 1 "  In  a  letter 
to  the  London  Committee  of  the  same  date, 
Colonel  Stanhope  says,  "  All  are  looking 
forward  to  Lord  Byron's  arrival,  as  they 
would  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah." 

Of  this  anxiety,  no  inconsiderable  part  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  their  great  im- 
patience for  the  possession  of  the  loan  which 
ne  had  promised  them,  and  on  which  they 
wholly  depended  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet. 
—  **  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  the  Admiral 
(says  the  same  ^ntleman)  are  in  a  state  of 
extreme  perplexity  :  they,  it  seems,  relied  on 
your  loan  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet ;  that 
loan  not  having  been  received,  the  sailors 
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will  depart  immediatelv.  This  ^;nll  be  a  fetal 
erent  indeed,  as  it  will  place  AGssoloiighi  in 
a  state  of  blockade  ;  and  will  prevent  die 
Greek  troops  from  acting  against  the  for- 
tresses of  Nepacto  and  Patras." 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Byron  was  prepar- 
ing busily  for  his  departure,  the  postpone- 
ment of  which  latterly  had  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  owinff  to  that  repugnance  to  any 
new  change  of  place  whicn  nad  lateljr  so 
much  grown  upon  him,  and  which  neither 
love,  as  we  have  seen,  nor  ambition,  could 
entirely  conquer.  There  had  been  also  con- 
siderable pains  taken  by  some  of  his  friends 
at  Argostoli  to  prevent  his  fixing  upon  a 

f>lace  of  residence  so  unhealthy  as  Misso- 
onghi ;  and  Mr  Muir,  a  very  able  medical 
officer,  on  whose  talents  he  had  much  de- 

Sendence,  endeavoured  most  earnestly  to 
issuade  him  from  such  an  imprudent  step. 
His  mind,  however,  was  made  up,  —  the 
proximity  of  that  port,  in  some  degree, 
tempting  him,  —  ana  having  hired,  for  him- 
self and  suite,  a  light,  fiist-saiiing  vessd, 
called  the  RGstico,  with  a  boat  for  part  of 
his  baggage,  and  a  larger  vessel  for.  the  re- 
mainder, the  horses,  &c.,  he  was,  on  the  20th 
of  December,  ready  to  saiL  The  wind, 
however,  being  contrary,  he  was  detained 
two  days  longer,  and  in  tliis  interval  the  fol- 
lowing letters  were  written. 

Lnm  SS3.      TO  MR.  BOWRINO. 

*•  lObre  26. 1813. 

"  Little  need  be  added  to  the  enclosed, 
which  arrived  this  day,  except  that  I  embark 
to-morrow  for  Missolonghi.  The  intended 
operations  are  detailed  in  the  annexed  do- 
cuments. I  have  only  to  req|uest  that  the 
Committee  will  use  every  exertion  to  forward 
our  views  by  all  its  influence  and  credit. 

**  I  have  also  to  request  you  pertonalfy 
from  myself  to  urge  my  friend  and  trustee, 
Douglas  Kinnaird  (from  whom  I  have  not 
heard  these  four  months  nearly),  to  forward 
to  me  all  the  resources  of  my  own  we  can 
muster  for  the  ensuing  year ;  since  it  is  no 
time  to  meager  purse,  or,  perhaps,  person, 
I  have  advanced,  and  am  advancing,  all  that 
I  have  in  hand,  but  I  shall  require  all  that 
can  be  got  together  ; — and  (if  Douglas  has 
completed  the  sale  of  Rochdale,  that  and  my 
years  income  for  next  year  ought  to  form  a 
good  round  sum,)  —  as  you  may  perceive 
that  there  will  be  little  cash  of  their  own 
amongst  the  Greeks  (unless  they  get  the 
Loan),  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  those 
of  their  friends  who  have  any  should  risk  it. 

*'  The  supplies  of  the  Committee  are,  some, 
useful,  and  all  excellent  in  their  kind  ;  but 


occamonany  hardly /NvcfiQa/  enongli,  ia  the 
preseot  stete  of  Greece ;  for  instance,  tke 
mathematical  instruments  are  thrown  aw^ 
—  none  of  the  Greeks  know  a  proUem  from 
a  poker  —  we  must  conquer  first,  and  pbo 
afterwarda.  The  use  of  the  trumpets,  too^ 
ma;^  be  doubted,  unless  ConstantiDOpleweR 
Jericho,  for  the  Helenists  hove  no  ean  for 
bu^es,  and  you  must  send  us  somebody  to 
listen  to  them. 

•*  We  will  do  our  best  —  and  I  p«gr  jn 
to  stir  your  English  hearts  at  home  to  mote 
general  exertion  ;  for  my  part,  I  will  stick 
by  the  cause  wldle  a  plank  remuns  whkh 
can  be  honourabfy  clung  to.  If  I  quit  it,  it 
will  be  by  the  Greeks' conduct,  and  not  die 
Holy  Alhes  or  holier  Mussulmans — but  kt 
us  hope  better  things. 

**  Ever  yours,  lf*R 

'*P.S.— I  am  happy  to  say  that  Cbload 
Ldcesttf  Stanhope  and  mysdf  are  actii^ia 
perfect  harmony  together  —  he  ia  likeljto 
be  of  great  service  both  to  the  cause  and  to 
the  Committee,  and  is  publidv  as  wdl  ts 
personally  a  very  valuable  acquisitioa  to  our 
party  on  every  account.  He  came  op  (u 
they  all  do  who  have  not  been  in  the  conntiy 
before)  with  some  high-flown  notions  of  die 
sixth  form  at  Harrow  or  Eton,  &c ;  bat 
Col.  Napier  and  I  set  him  to  rights  ootboK 
points,  which  is  absolutely  neceasanr  to  pro* 
vent  disgust,  or  perhaps  return ;  out  aov 
we  can  set  our  shoulders  «o6^  to  the  vfei 
without  quarreUing  with  the  mud  which  wbj 
dog  it  occasionally. 

**  I  can  assure  you  that  CoL  Nspieriad 
myself  are  as  decided  for  the  cause  aB  isy 
German  student  of  them  all ;  but  fike  an 
who  have  seen  the  country  and  haman  lak, 
there  and  ebewhere,  we  must  be  pennitted 
to  view  it  in  its  truth,  with  its  defects  as  wdl 
as  beauties,  —  more  especially  as  success  liB 
remove  the  former  gradualfy,  N.  E 

**  P.  S.  —  As  much  of  this  letter  as  yaa 
please  is  for  the  Committee,  the  rest  naj  be 
*entre  nous.'" 


Lkttbr  638.  TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  CephaloDia.  Decanteff.  IA 

'*  I  recdved  a  letter  fix>m  you  some  time 

ago.    I  have  been  too  much  emplf^  kt- 

teriy  to  write  as  I  could  wish,  and  evenoow 

must  write  in  haste. 

**  I  embark  for  Missolonghi  to  job  MsfTO* 
cordato  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  Theatste 
of  parties  (but  it  were  a  loi^  story)  has  kefic 
me  here  tul  now ;  but  now  that  Maf^oco^ 
dato  (their  Washington,  or  their  Koscm^) 
isempfoyed  again,  Icanact  withaiigl&Av- 
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science.  I  carry  money  to  pay  the  squadron, 
&c.,  and  I  have  influence  with  the  Suliotes, 
sttfwoted  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  harmony 
witn  some  of  the  dissentients ;  —  for  there 
are  plenty  of  differences,  but  trifling. 

^  It  is  imagined  that  we  shall  attempt 
either  Patras  or  the  castles  on  the  Straits  ; 
and  it  seems,  by  most  accounts,  that  the 
Greeks,  at  any  rate  the  Suliotes,  who  are 
in  affinity  with  me  of  '  bread  and  salt,'  — 
expect  that  I  should  march  with  them,  and 

—  be  it  even  so  I  If  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  fever,  fiitigue,  &mine,  or  otherwise,  should 
cut  short  the  middle  age  of  a  brother  warbler, 

—  like  Oarcilasso  de  la  Ve^  *,  Kleist «,  Kor- 
ner  s,  Joukoflsky  *•  (a  Russian  nightingale — 
see  Bowring's  Anthology),  or  Thersander, 
or, — or  somebody  else —  but  never  mind  — 
I  pray  you  to  remember  me  in  your '  smiles 
and  wine.' 

**  I  have  ho|)e8  that  the  cause  will  triumph ; 
but  whether  it  does  or  no,  still '  honour 
must  be  minded  as  strictly  as  mUk  diet'  I 
trust  to  observe  both. 

-  Ever,  Ac." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  the  sad,  and  but  too 
true  anticipation  expressed  in  this  letter — 
the  last  but  one  I  was  ever  to  receive  fix>m 
my  friend.  Before  we  accompany  him  to 
the  closing  scene  of  all  his  toils,  I  shall  here, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  give  a  selection  from 
the  many  characteristic  anecdotes  told  of  him 
while  at  Cephalonia,  where  (to  use  the  words 
of  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  a  letter  from  thence 
to  the  Creek  conmiittee,^  he  was  **  beloved 
by  Cephalonians,  by  English,  and  by  Creeks ; 
and  wnere,  approached  as  he  was  fiuniliarly 
by  persons  ot  all  classes  and  countries,  not 
an  action,  not  a  word  is  recorded  of  him  that 
does  not  bear  honourable  testimony  to  the 
benevolence  and  soundness  of  his  views,  his 
ever  ready  but  discriminating  generosity,  and 


1  [GardUitodeU  Vega,  the  •*princeof  Spanish  poeU,*' 
was  bom  ofanoble  family  at  Toledo  inlfiOS.  After  senring 
with  distinction  in  Germaox,  AlHca,  and  Provence,  be 
wu  killed,  in  1536,  bj  a  stone  thrown  Aroro  a  tower,  which 
fell  upon  his  head  as  he  was  leading  on  his  battalion. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.] 

1  [Kleist  lost  his  leg  in  lighting  against  the  Rosslans  at 
the  battle  of  Kimnersdorfr,  and  died  in  Augost  1750.  Be 
composed  sereral  popular  war  songs.] 

>  [Komer,  celebrated  for  the  spirited  poems  which  he 
compoeed  during  the  campaign  against  Napoleon  in  1813* 
was  bora  in  1791,  and  fUl  in  the  field  of  battle,  August  96. 
181S.  An  hour  before  his  death  he  had  finished  his 
fkmoos  Address  to  his  Swmd,  and  read  it  to  his  comrades. 
Thir^-two  of  his  war  songs  have  been  published  by 
his  firther  \  and  some  of  them  hare  beisn  set  to  music  by 
Weber.] 


the  clear  insight,  at  once  minute  and  com- 
prehensive, which  he  had  acquired  into  the 
character  and  wants  of  the  people  and  the 
cause  he  came  to  serve.  '<  (>f  all  those  who 
came  to  help  the  Greeks,"  says  Colonel  Na- 
pier, (a  person  himself  the  most  qualified  to 
jud^  as  well  from  Ions  load  knowledge,  as 
from  the  acute,  straisntforward  cast  of  his 
own  mind,)  "  I  never  knew  one,  except  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Gordon,  that  seemed  to  have 
justly  estimated  their  character.  All  came 
expecting  to  find  the  Peloponnesus  filled 
with  Plutarch's  men,  and  all  retumed  think- 
ing the  inhabitants  c^  Newgate  more  moraL 
Lord  Byron  judged  them  fairly :  he  knew 
that  half-civihsed  men  are  friU  of  vices,  and 
that  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  eman- 
cipated slaves.  He,  therefore,  proceeded, 
bndle  in  hand,  not  thinking  them  good,  but 
hoping  to  make  them  better."  & 

in  speaking  of  the  foolish  charge  of  ava- 
rice brought  against  Lord  Byron  by  some 
who  resented  Sius  his  not  suffering  them 
to  impose  on  his  generosity.  Colonel  Napier 
says,  "  I  never  knew  a  single  instance  of  it. 
while  he  was  here.  I  saw  only  a  judicious 
generosity  in  all  that  he  did.  He  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  robbed^  but  he  eave  pro- 
fusely where  he  thought  he  was  domg  good. 
It  was,  indeed,  because  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  fleeced^  that  he  was  called 
stingy  by  those  who  are  alwavs  bent  upon 
giving  money  fix)m  any  purses  but  their  own. 
Lord  Byron  had^  no  idea  of  this ;  and  would 
turn  shaiply  and  unexpectedly  on  those  who 
thought  their  game  sure.  He  gave  a  vast 
deal  of  mon^  to  the  Greeks  in  various 
ways," 

Among  the  objects  of  his  bounty  in  this 
way  were  many  poor  refugee  (Greeks  from 
the  Continent  and  the  Isles.  He  not  only 
relieved  their  present  distresses,  but  allotted 
a  certain  sum  monthly  to  the  most  destitute. 
*'  A  list  of  these  poor  pensioners,"  says  Br. 


4  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Uring  poets  of 
Russia,  who  fought  at  Borodino,  and  has  commemorated 
that  batUe  in  a  poem  of  much  celebrity  among  his  coun- 
trymen. [He  wrote  his  **  Minstrel  in-the  Russian  Camp,'* 
just  before  the  battle  on  the  TaruUna.  Kutaissow,  liis  com- 
panion in  arms,  and ayoung  Russifn  poet  of  considarable 
talents,  was  klOed  at  the  battle  of  Borodino.] 

ft  A  sfanilar  tribute  was  paid  to  him  by  Count  Datlade- 
dma,  a  gentleman  of  some  literary  acquirements,  of  iK9m 
he  saw  a  gooddetfl  at  Cephalonia,  and  to  whom  he  was 
attracted  by  that  sympathy  which  never  IkUed  to  indino 
him  towards  those  who  laboured,  like  himself,  under  any 
perscmal  defects.  **  Of  all  the  men,"  said  this  gentleman, 
**  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ootkTerstngwith,  on 
the  means  of  establishbigthe  independence  of  Greece,  and 
regenerathig  the  chanirtcr  of  the  natives.  Lord  Byron 
appears  to  entertain  the  most  enlightened  and  correct 
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Kennedy,  '*  was  given  me  by  the  nephew  of 
Professor  Bambas/' 

One  of  the  instances  mentioned  of  his  hu- 
manity while  at  Cephalonia  will  show  how 
prompt  he  was  at  the  call  of  that  feeling, 
and  how  unworthy,  sometimes,  were  the 
objects  of  it.  A  party  of  workmen  em- 
ployed upon  one  of  those  fine  roads  pro- 
jected by  Colonel  Napier  having  imprudently 
excavated  a  high  bank,  the  earth  fell  in,  and 
overwhebned  nearlj^  a  dozen  persons ;  the 
news  of  which  accident  instantly  reaching 
Metaxata,  Lord  Byron  despatched  his  phy- 
sician Bruno  to  the  spot,  and  followed  with 
Count  (}amba,  as  soon  as  their  horses  could 
be  saddled.  They  found  a  crowd  of  women 
and  children  wailmg  round  the  ruins  ;  while 
the  workmen,  who  had  just  dug  out  three 
or  four  of  their  maimed  companions,  stood 
resting  themselves  unconcernedly,  as  if  no- 
thins  more  was  re<]uired  of  them ;  and  to 
Lord  Byron's  enqmry  whether  there  were 
not  still  some  other  persons  below  the  earth, 
answered  coolly  that  **  they  did  not  know, 
but  believed  that  there  were."  Enraged  at 
this  brutal  indifference,  he  sprang  from  hb 
horse,  and  seizing  a  spade  himself  began  to 
dig  with  all  his  strength  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  being  threaten^  with  the  horsewhip 
that  any  of  the  peasants  could  be  brought 
to  follow  his  example.  "  I  was  not  present 
at  this  scene  myself,"  savs  Colonel  Napier, 
in  the  Notices  with  which  he  has  favoured 
me,  **  but  was  told  that  Lord  Byron's  atten- 
tion seemed  quite  absorbed  in  the  studv  of 
the  faces  and  gesticulations  of  those  whose 
friends  were  missing.  The  sorrow  of  the 
Greeks  is,  in  appearanc^  very  frantic,  and 
they  shriek  and  howl,  as  in  Ireland. 

U  was  in  alluding  to  the  above  incident 
that  the  noble  poet  is  stated  to  have  said 
that  he  had  come  out  to  the  Islands  prq'u- 
diced  ag^nst  Sir  T.  Maitland's  government 
of  the  Greeks :  "but,"  he  added,  '*  I  have 
now  changed  my  opinion.  They  are  such 
barbarians,  that  if  I  bad  the  government  of 
them,  I  would  pave  these  very  roads  with 
them." 

While  residing  at  Metaxata,  he  received  an 
account  of  the  illness  of  his  daughter  Ada, 
which  '*  made  him  anxious  and  melancholy 
(^says  Count  Gamba)  for  several  days."  Her 
indisposition  he  understood  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head ;  and  on  his  remarking  to  Dr.  Kennedy, 
as  curious,  that  it  was  a  complaint  to  which 
he  himself  was  subject,  the  physician  replied, 
that  he  should  have  been  inclined  to  infer 
so,  not  only  fi-om  his  habits  of  intense  and 
irregular  study,  but  from  the  present  state  of 
his  eyes,  —  the  right  eye  appearing  to  be  in- 


O 


flamed.  I  have  mentioned  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance as  perhaps  justifying  the  infer- 
ence that  there  was  m  Lord  Byron's  state  of 
health  at  this  moment  a  predispositioD  to  the 
complaint  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  To 
Dr.  Kennedy  he  spoke  frequently  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  expressing  the  strongest  a^ 
fection  for  the  latter,  and  respect  towards 
the  former;  and  while  declaring  as  usual  his 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  the  sepa- 
ration, professing  himself  fully  disposed  to 
welcome  any  prospect  of  reconcilement. 

The  anxiety  with  which,  at  ail  periods  of 
his  life,  but  particularly  at  the  present,  he 
sought  to  repel  the  notion  that,  except  when 
under  the  actual  inspiration  of  writing,  he 
was  at  all  influenced  by  pcNctical  associatioDs, 
very  frequentlv  displayed  itself.  **  You  most 
have  been  highly  gratified  (said  a  geotkmsB 
to  him)  by  the  classical  remains  and  recol- 
lections which  you  met  with  in  jour  visit  to 
Ithaca."  —  **  You  quite  mistake  me,"  an- 
swered Lord  Byron — **  I  have  no  poetical 
humbug  about  me ;  I  am  too  old  for  tfaaL 
Ideas  of  that  sort  are  confined  to  ihyme.'' 

For  the  two  days  during  whidi  he  was 
delayed  by  contrary  winds,  he  took  up  hit 
abode  at  the  house  of  Mr.Hancock,  his  bank- 
er, and  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  tine 
in  company  with  the  Enslish  authorities  of 
the  Island.  At  length  the  wind  becomiif 
fair,  he  prepared  to  embark.  **  I  called  upoo 
him  to  take  leave,"  says  Dr.  Kennedy,  **8nd 
found  him  alone,  reading  Quentin  Durward. 
He  was,  as  usual,  in  good  spirits."  In  a  few 
hours  after  the  party  set  sau,  —  Lord  Byron 
himself  on  board  the  AGstico,  and  Count 
Gamba,  with  the  horses  and  heavy  baggage, 
in  the  larger  vessel,  or  Bombarda.  After 
touching  at  Zante,  for  the  puipose  of  some 
pecuniary  arrangements  with  Mr.  Barflf^  and 
taking  on  board  a  considerable  sum  of  moocy 
in  specie,  they,  op  the  evenine  of  the  29tk, 
proceeded  towards  Missolon^L  Their  last 
accounts  from  that  place  having  represented 
the  Turkish  fleet  as  still  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  there  appeared  not  the  dightest 
pounds  for  i^prehending  any  intemipdoB 
m  their  passage.  Besides,  knowing  that  the 
Greek  squadron  was  now  at  anchorage  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf^  they  had  little  doubt 
of  soon  falling  in  with  some  firiendly  vessel, 
either  in  search,  or  waiting  for  them. 

"  We  sailed  together,"  says  Count  Gamba, 
in  a  highly  picturesque  and  afl^cting  passage, 
**  tin  after  ten  at  night ;  the  wind  fevoura^ 
—  a  clear  sky,  the  air  firesh  but  not  sharp. 
Our  sailors  sang  alternately  patriotic  songs, 
monotonous  indeed,  but  to  persons  in  oir 
situation  extremely  touching,  and  we  took 
part  in  them.  We  were  all,  but  Lord  Byroa 
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particularly,  in  excellent  spirits.  The  Misdco 
sailed  the  fisistest.  When  the  waves  divided 
us,  and  our  voices  could  no  longer  reach 
each  other,  we  made  signals  by  firing  pistols 
and  carbines  —  *  To-morrow  we  meet  at 
Missolonghi  —  to-morrow.'  Thus,  full  of 
confidence  and  spirits,  we  sailed  along.  At 
twelve  we  were  out  of  sight  of  each  other." 
In. waiting  for  the  other  vessel,  having 
more  than  once  shortened  sail  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  party  on  board  the  Mistico  were 
upon  the  point  of  beinff  surprised  into  an 
encounter  which  misht,  m  a  moment,  have 
changed  the  future  rortunes  of  Lord  Byron. 
Two  or  three  hours  before  daybreak,  while 
steerine  towards  Missolonghi,  they  found 
themselves  close  under  the  stem  of  a  large 
vessel,  which  they  at  first  took  to  be  Gredc, 
but  which,  when  within  pistol  shot,  they 
discovered  to  be  a  Turkish  fiigate.  By  good 
fortune,  they  were  themselves,  as  it  appears, 
mistaken  for  a  Greek  brulot  by  the  Turks, 
who  therefore  feared  to  fire,  but  with  loud 
shouts  frequently  hailed  them,  while  those 
on  board  Lord  Byron's  vessel  maintamed  the 
most  profound  suence  ;  and  even  the  dogs 
(as  I  have  heard  his  Lordship's  valet  men- 
tion), though  they  had  never  ceased  to  bark 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  did  not  utter, 
whde  within  reach  of  the  Turkish  fiigate,  a 
sound ;  —  a  no  less  lucky  than  a  curious 
accident,  as,  fi'om  the  information  the  Turks 
had  received  of  all  the  particulars  of  his 
Lordship's  departure  fit>m  Zante,  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  at  that  moment,  would  have  been 
almost  certain  to  betray  him.  Under  the 
fiivour  of  these  circumstances,  and  the  dark- 
ness, they  were  enabled  to  bear  away  without 
further  molestation,  and  took  shelter  among 
the  Scrofes,  a  cluster  of  rocks  but  a  few 
hoiu^'  sail  from  Missolonghi.  From  this 
place  the  following  letter,  remarkable,  con- 
sidering his  situation  at  the  moment,  for  the 
light,  careless  tone  that  pervades  it,  was 
despatched  to  Colonel  Stanhope. 

Lirm534. 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  COLONEL  STANHOPE. 

**  Scrofer  (or  scnne  luch  name)  ,on  board  a 
Cepbalonioto  BfUdco,  Dec  SI.  1828. 

**  My  dear  Stanhope, 

**  We  are  just  arrived  here,  that  is,  part 
of  my  people  and  I,  with  some  things,  &c., 
and  which  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  specify 
in  a  letter  (which  has  a  risk  of  being  inter- 
cepted, |>erhaps)  ;  —  but  Gamba,  and  my 
horses,  negro,  steward,  and  the  press,  and  all 
the  Committee  things,  also  some  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  of  mine,  (but  never  mind,  we 
have  more  left,  do  you  understand?)  are 


taken  by  the  Turkish  fiigates,  and  my  party 
and  myself,  in  another  boat,  have  had  a  nar- 
row escape  last  night,  (being  close  under 
their  stem  and  hail^  but  we  would  not  an- 
swer, and  bore  away,)  as  well  as  this  mom- 
ing.  Here  we  are,  with  the  sun  and  clearing 
weather,  within  a  pretty  little  port  enough  ; 
but  whether  our  Turlush  fiiends  mav  not 
send  in  their  boats  and  take  us  out  (for  we 
have  no  arms  except  two  carbines  and  some 
pistols,  and,  I  suspect,  not  more  than  four 
fighting  people  on  board,)  is  another  question, 
especially  ir  we  remain  long  here,  smce  we 
are  blocked  out  of  Mssolonghi  by  the  direct 
entrance. 

**  You  had  better  send  my  fiiend  George 
Drake  (Draco),  and  a  body  of  Suliotes,  to 
escort  us  by  land  or  by  the  canals,  with  all 
convenient  speed.  Gamba  and  our  Bombard 
are  taken  into  Patras,  I  suppose ;  and  we 
must  take  a  turn  at  the  Turks  to  get  them 
out :  but  where  the  devil  is  the  fleet  gone  ? 
— ■  the  Greek,  I  mean  ;  leaving  us  to  get  in 
without  the  least  intimation  to  take  heed 
that  the  Moslems  were  out  again. 

**  Make  my  respects  to  Mavrocordato,  and 
say  that  I  am  here  at  his  disposal.  I  am 
uneasy  at  being  here :  not  so  much  on  my 
own  account  as  on  that  of  a  Greek  boy 
with  me,  for  you  know  what  his  &te  would 
be ;  and  I  would  sooner  cut  him  in  pieces, 
and  mvself  too,  than  have  him  taken  out  by 
those  barbarians.    We  are  all  very  well. 

"N.B. 

*'  The  Bombard  was  twelve  miles  out  when 
taken;  at  least,  so  it  appeared  to  us  ^if 
taken  she  actually  be,  for  it  is  not  certain)  ; 
and  we  had  to  escape  firom  another  vessel 
that  stood  right  between  us  and  the  port." 

Finding  that  his  position  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Scrofes  would  be  untenable  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  by  armed  boats,  he  thought 
it  right  to  venture  out  again,  and  making  all 
sail,  got  safe  to  Dragomestri,  a  small  sea- 
port town  on  the  coast  of  Acamania ;  fi-om 
whence  the  annexed  letters  to  two  of  the 
most  valued  of  his  Cephalonian  friends  were 
written. 


LBTTBB585. 


TO  MR.  MUIR. 


**  Dragomeatrl,  Janoanr  &  ISM. 
**  My  dear  Muir, 

•*  I  wish  you  many  returns  of  the  sea- 
son, and  happiness  therewithal.  Gamba 
and  the  Bombard  (there  is  a  strong  reason 
to  believe)  are  carried  into  Patras  by  a 
Turkish  frigate,  which  we  saw  chase  them 
at  dawn  on  the  31st :  we  had  been  close 
under  tlie  stem  in  die  night,  believing  her 
Rr 
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a  Gredc  tOl  wkhki  pistol  shot,  and  oidj 
escaped  by  a  miracle  of  all  the  Saints  (our 
captain  says),  and  truly  I  am  of  his  opinion, 
for  we  should  never  haye  got  away  of  our- 
selves. They  were  signalising  their  consort 
with  lights,  and  had  illumimited  the  slup 
between  decks,  and  were  shouting  like  a  mob ; 
— but  then  why  did  they  not  fire  ?  Perhaps 
they  took  ns  for  a  Gredc  bHklot,  and  were 
afraid  of  kindhng  us — they  had  no  colours 
flying  even  at  dawn  nor  after. 

"  At  da^reak  my  boat  was  on  the  coast, 
but  the  wmd  un&vourable  for  M^  port; — a 
large  vessel  with  the  wind  in  her  favour 
standing  between  us  and  the  Gulf,  and  another 
in  chase  of  the  Bombard  i^xnit  twelve  miles 
off,  or  so.  Soon  after  they  stood  (t.  e.  the 
Bombard  and  frigate)  apparently  towards 
Patras,  and  a  Zantiote  boat  makmg  signals 
to  us  frx>m  the  shore  to  get  away.  Away 
we  went  before  the  wind,  and  ran  into  a 
creek  called  Scrofos,  I  believe,  where  I  landed 
Luke>  and  another  (as  Luke's  life  was  in 
most  danser),  with  some  money  for  them- 
selves, and  a  letter  for  Stanhope,  and  sent 
them  up  the  countnr  to  Missolonghi,  where 
they  would  be  in  sarety,  as  the  place  where 
we  were  could  be  assailed  by  armed  boats 
in  a  moment,  and  Gamba  had  all  our  arms 
except  two  carbines,  a  fowling-piece,  and 
some  pistols. 

**  In  less  than  an  hour  the  vessd  in  chase 
neared  us,  and  we  dashed  out  again,  and 
showing  our  stem  (our  boat  sails  very  well), 
got  in  before  night  to  Dragomestri,  where 
we  now  are.  But  where  is  Uie  Greek  fleet? 
I  don't  know — do  you  ?  I  told  our  master 
of  the  boat  that  I  was  inclined  to  think  the 
two  larae  vessels  (there  were  none  else  in 
sight)  Greeks.  But  he  answered,  'They 
are  too  large — why  don't  they  show  theur 
colours?'  and  his  account  was  confinned, 
be  it  true  or  false,  by  several  boats  which  we 
met  or  passed,  as  we  could  not  at  any  rate 
have  got  in  with  that  wind  without  beating 
about  for  a  long  time;  and  as  there  was 
much  prop^tv,  and  some  lives  to  risk  (the 
boy's  especially)  without  any  means  of  de- 
fence, it  was  necessary  to  let  our  boatmen 
have  their  own  way. 

**  I  despatched  yesterday  another  messen- 
ger to  Missolonghi  for  an  escort,  but  we  have 
yet  no  answer.  We  are  here  (those  of  my 
boat)  for  the  fifth  day  without  taking  our 
clothes  ofl^  and  sleeping  on  deck  in  all  wea- 


1  A  Grack  yoatti  whom  he  bad  brooflfat  wiUi  hbn.ta 
hit  toite,  from  Cgphaloola. 

Count  DelUdecUna,  to  whom  he  givec  thli  name,  in 
consequence  of  a  haUt  whkh  that  gentleman  had  of  using 
the  phrase  *'  In  ultima  anallse,"  frequently  in  conrersa- 
tioa. 


thers,  bot  are  afl  very  well,  and  in  good  ipi* 
rits.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  GovorniBeat 
will  send,  for  their  own  sakes^  an  escort, » 
I  have  16,000  dollars  on  boaid,  the  greater 
part  for  their  service^  I  had  (besides  pow 
sonal  property  to  the  amoimt  of  about  5000 
more)  8000  dollars  in  specie  of  my  own, 
without  reckoning  the  Committee's  stores; 
so  that  the  Turks  wHl  have  a  good  thii^  oi: 
it,  if  the  priie  be  good.  ^ 

**  I  regret  the  detentioii  of  Gambs,  &c^ 
but  the  rest  we  can  make  up  agab ;  so  teD 
Hancock  to  set  my  bills  rato  cash  as  soooii 
possible,  and  Coi^gialegno  to  prepane  die  ie> 
mainder  of  my  credit  with  Messrs. Webbto 
be  turned  into  monies.     I  shall  remain  here, 
unless  something  extraordinary  occon,  till 
Mavrocordato  sends,  and  tfaengoon,aadiGt 
according  to  drcomstances.    My  reipedsto 
the  two  colonels,  and  remenibranceB  to  d 
friends.  TeXi  ^UHmaAnaUte'* that  Ymfnad: 
Raidi  did  not  make  his  appearance  wick  tke  . 
brig,  though  I  think  that  ne  might  as  vdl 
have  spoken  with  us  iii  or  ^  Zrate,  to  pit  ■ 
UB  a  gentle  hint  of  what  we  had  to  apect 
**  Yours  ever  afibctionately,       N.  & 

"P.  S.  —  Excuse  my  scrawl  on  acoouot 
of  the  pen  and  the  frosty  morning  at  d»- 
break.    I  write  in  haste,  a  boat  startmg  nr 
Kalamo.    I  do  not  know  whether  t^  ^  \ 
tendon  of  the  Bombard  (if  she  be  detaoed,  J! 
for  I  cannot  swear  to  it,  and  I  can  only  jail£e  < 
from  appearances,  and  what  all  these  iidloffi  j 
say,)  be  an  afi&ir  of  the  Govemmoit,  sid  • 
neutralit V,  and  &c. — but  tke  wat  tiopfd  ^  ; 
least  twelve  miles  distant  from  any  port,  lad  [ 
had  all  her  papers  regular  from  Zaait  fa  j 
Kalamo  and  toe  alto,   I  did  not  land  at  ZaatA 
being  anxious  to  lose  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible; but  Sir  F.S.  came  off  to  invite  iDe,&c, 
and  every  body  was  as  kind  as  oould  \k, 
even  in  Cephalonia."  i 

LBTTn  S86.       TO  MB.  C  HANCOCK. 

*«Dngomestri,JaDiisi7ll^  j 
**Dear  Sir*Ancock,'s  I 

"  Remembo'  me  to  Mr.  Muir  and  CT«y 
body  dse.  I  have  still  the  16,000  doOsn 
with  me,  the  rest  were  on  board  the  Bon- 
barda.  Here  we  are — the  Bombards  tato, 
or  at  least  missing,  with  all  the  Committee 
stores,  my  friend  Ganba,  the  horses,  peg|i^ 
bulldog,  steward,  and  domestioi*  widi  v 
our  implements  of  peace  and  war,  also  8000 


& 


•  This  letter  is,  more  properly,  a  postMrirl  Is  «• 
which  Dr.  Bruno  had,  bf  his  orders,  written  t*  Ifc  Ii» 
cock,  with  tome  paitioulart  of  their  r^vt^i  *^  ^ 
Doctor  haring  begun  hie  letter,  -  Pregiai^- ^T- *»" 
code,**  Lord  Byron  thui  parodiet  hiimodeof  addr* 
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dollars ;  but  whether  she  will  be  lawftd  prize 
or  no,  is  for  the  decision  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Seven  Islands.  I  have  written  to  Dr. 
Muir,  by  way  of  Kalamo,  with  all  particulars. 
We  are  in  good  condition ;  and  what  with 
wind  and  weather,  and  being  hunted  or  so, 
little  sleeping  on  deck,  &c.  are  in  tolerable 
seasoning  for  the  country  and  circumstances. 
But  I  foresee  that  we  shall  have  occasion 
for  bXL  the  cash  I  can  muster  at  Zante  and 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Barff  gave  us  8000  and  odd 
dollars ;  so  there  is  still  a  balance  in  my 
favour.  We  are  not  quite  certain  that  the 
vessels  were  Turkish  which  chased;  but 
there  is  strong  presumption  that  they  were, 
and  no  news  to  the  contrary.  At  Zante, 
every  body,  from  the  Resident  downwards, 
were  as  lund  as  could  be,  especially  your 
worthy  and  courteous  partner. 

**  Tell  our  friends  to  keep  up  their  spirits, 
and  we  may  yet  do  well.  I  disembarked  the 
boy  and  another  Greek,  who  were  in  most 
terrible  alarm  —  the  boy,  at  least,  from  tiie 
Morea — on  shore  near  Anatoliko,  I  believe, 
which  put  them  in  safetv ;  and,  as  for  me 
and  mine,  we  must  stick  bv  our^oods. 

"  I  hope  that  Gamba's  detention  wfll  only 
be  temporary.  As  for  the  effects  and  monies, 
if  we  have  them,  —  well ;  if  otherwise,  pa^ 
tience.  I  wish  you  a  happy  new  year,  and 
all  our  friends  thie  same. 

"Yours,  Ac." 

During  these  adventures  of  Lord  Byron, 
Count  Gamba,  having  been  brought  to  bv  the 
Turkish  frigate,  had  been  carried,  with  his 
valuable  charge,  into  Patras,  where  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  stationed. 
Here,  after  an  interview  with  the  Pacha,  by 
whom  he  was  treated,  during  his  detention, 
most  courteously,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
procure  the  rel^ise  of  his  vessel  and  freight ; 
and,  on  the  4th  of  January,  reached  Misso- 
longhL  To  his  surprise,  however,  he  found 
that  Lord  Byron  had  not  yet  arrived ;  for, — 
as  if  every  ming  connected  with  this  short 
voyage  were  doomed  to  deepen  whatever  ill 
bodings  there  were  ah*eady  in  his  mind, — on 
his  Lordship's  departure  from  Dragomestri, 
a  violent  gale  or  wind  had  come  on ;  his 
vessel  was  twice  driven  on  the  rocks  in  the 
passage  of  the  Scrofes,  and,  from  the  force  of 
the  wind,  and  the  captain's  ignorance  of 
those  shoals,  the  danger  was  by  all  on  board 
considered  to  be  most  serious.  ''On  the 
second  time  of  striking,"  says  Count  Gamba, 
''the  sailors,  losmg  m  hope  of  saving  the 
vessel,  began  to  think  of  tneir  own  safety. 
But  Lord  Byron  persuaded  them  to  remain  ; 
and  by  his  nmmess,  and  no  small  share  of 
nautiod  skill,  got  them  out  of  danger,  and 


)= 


thus  saved  the  vessel  and  several  lives,  with 
85,000  dollars,  the  greater  part  in  specie." 

The  wind  still  blowing  right  agamst  their 
course  to  Missolonghi,  uey  again  anchored 
between  two  of  the  numerous  islets  by  which 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  Uned ;  and  here 
Lord  Bvron,  as  well  for  refreshment  as  ab- 
lution, found  himsdf  tempted  into  an  in- 
dulgence which,  it  is  not  improbable,  may 
have  had  some  share  in  mrodudng  the  fiUal 
illness  that  followed.  Having  put  off  in  a 
boat  to  a  small  rock  at  some  distance,  he 
sent  back  a  messeneer  for  the  nankeen  trow- 
sers  which  he  usuafiy  wore  in  bathing  ;  and, 
though  the  sea  was  rou^  and  the  ni^t  cold, 
it  bcmg  then  the  Sd  of  January,  swam  back 
to  the  vessel.  "  I  am  fully  pereuaded,"  says 
his  valet,  ih  relating  this  imprudent  freak, 
"  that  it  ii\jured  my  Lord's  health.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  taken  ill  at  the  time,  but  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  da^his  Lordship 
complained  of  a  pain  in  all  his  bones,  which 
contmued  more  or  less  tiU  the  time  of  his 
deatii." 

Setting  sail  again  next  morning  with  the 
hope  of  reaching  Missolonghi  before  sunset, 
the^  were  still  iMffled  by  adverse  winds,  and 
arriving  late  at  night  in  the  port,  did  not  land 
till  the  morning  of  the  5th. 

The  solicitude,  in  the  mean  time,  of  all  at 
Missolonghi,  knowing  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
was  out,  and  Lord  £yron  on  his  way,  may 
without  difficulty  be  conceived,  and  is  most 
livelily  depicted  in  a  letter  written  during 
the  suspense  of  that  moment,  by  an  eye- 
witness. "  The  Turkish  fleet,"  savs  Colonel 
Stanhope,  "  has  ventured  out,  and  is,  at  this 
moment,  blockading  the  port.  Beyond  these 
again  are  seen  the  Greek  ships,  and  among 
the  rest  the  one  that  was  sent  for  Lord  Byron. 
Whether  he  is  on  board  or  not  is  a  Question. 
You  will  allow  that  this  is  an  eventnil  day." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  he  adds, 
"  Lord  Byron's  servants  have  just  arrived  j 
he  himself  will  be  here  to-morrow.  If  he 
had  not  come,  we  had  need  have  prayed  for 
fiiir  weather ;  for  both  fleet  and  army  are 
hungry  and  inactive.  Parry  has  not  appear- 
ed. Should  he  also  arrive  to-morrow,  all 
Blissolonghi  will  go  mad  with  pleasure." 

The  reception  their  noble  visitor  experi- 
enced on  his  arrival  was  such  sis,  from  the 
ardent  eagerness  with  which  he  had  been 
looked  for,  misht  be  expected.  The  whole 
population  of  die  place  crowded  to  the  shore 
to  welcome  him  :  the  ships  anchored  off  the 
fortress  fired  a  salute  as  be  passed  ;  and  all 
the  troops  and  dignitaries  of  the  place,  civil 
and  military,  with  the  Prince  Mavrocordato 
at  their  head,  met  him  on  his  landing,  and 
accompanied  him,  amidst  the  mingled  din  of 
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shouts,  wild  music,  and  discharges  of  artillery, 
to  t^e  house  that  had  been  prepared  for 
him.  **  I  cannot  easily  describe,  says  Count 
Gamba,  *'  the  emotions  which  such  a  scene 
excited.  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears." 

After  eight  days  of  &tigue  such  as  Lord 
Byron  had  endured,  some  short  interval  of 
rest  might  fidrly  have  been  desired  by  him. 
But  the  scene  on  which  he  had  now  entered 
was  one  that  precluded  all  thoughts  of  re- 
pose. He  on  whom  the  eyes  and  hopes 
of  all  others  were  centred,  could  but  little 
dream  of  indulging  any  care  for  himself. 
There  were,  at  this  particular  moment,  too, 
collected  within  the  precincts  of  that  town 
as  great  an  abundance  of  the  materials  of  un- 
quiet and  misrule  as  had  been  ever  brought 
together  in  so  small  a  space.  In  every 
quarter,  both  public  and  private,  disorgan- 
isation and  dissatis&ction  presented  them- 
selves. Of  the  fourteen  bngs  of  war  which 
had  come  to  the  succour  of  Missolonghi, 
and  which  had  for  some  time  actually  pro- 
tected it  against  a  Turkish  fleet  double  its 
number,  nine  had  already,  hopeless  of  pay, 
returned  to  Hydra,  while  the  sailors  of  the 
remaining  five,  from  the  same  cause  of  com- 
plaint, had  just  quitted  their  ships,  and  were 
murmuring  idly  on  shore.  The  inhabitants, 
seeing  themselves  thus  deserted  or  preyed 
upon  by  their  defenders,  with  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  threatening  them,  and  the  Turldsh 
fleet  before  their  eyes,  were  no  less  ready  to 
break  forth  into  riot  and  revolt ;  while,  at 
the  same  moment,  to  complete  the  confu- 
sion, a  Oeneral  Assembly  was  on  the  point  of 
being  held  in  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
organising  the  forces  of  Western  Greece,  and 
to  this  meeting  all  the  wild  mountain  diiefs 
of  the  province,  ripe,  of  course,  for  dissen- 
sion, were  now  flocking  with  their  followers. 
Mavrocordato  himself,  the  President  of  the 
intended  Congress,  had  brought  in  his  train 
no  less  than  5000  armed  men,  who  wens  at 
this  moment  in  the  town.  HI  provided,  too, 
with  either  pay  or  food  by  the  Government, 
this  large  military  mob  were  but  little  less 
discontented  and  destitute  than  the  sailors  ; 
and,  in  short,  in  every  direction,  the  entire 
population  seems  to  have  presented  such  a 
fermenting  mass  of  insubordination  and  dis- 
cord as  was  far  more  likely  to  produce  war- 
fieu^  among  themselves  than  with  the  enemy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  Lord 
Bj^on  arrived  at  Missolonghi;  —  such  the 
evils  he  had  now  to  encounter,  with  the  for- 
midable consciousness  that  to  him,  and  him 
alone,  all  looked  for  the  removal  of  them. 


1  He  meant  to  have  taken  the  boj  on  his  thoulden  and 
iwam  with  Um  to  ihore.  This  feat  would  hare  been  but 
a  repetition  of  one  of  his  early  sporU  at  Harrow  ;  where 


& 


Of  his  proceedings  during  the  first  we^ 
after  his  arrival,  the  following  letters  to  Mr. 
Hancock  (which  by  the  mat  kindness  of 
that  gentleman  I  am  enabled  to  give)  vill, 
assisted  by  a  few  explanatory  notes,  supp^ 
a  sufficiently  ample  account. 

LirrBB  6Sr.    TO  MR.  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

**  MlsMlonghi.  January  H.  lat 

"  Dear  Sir, 

**  Many  thanks  for  yours  of  the  fifth ; : 
ditto  to  Muir  for  his.    You  will  ha?e  hetrd 
that  Gamba  and  my  vessel  got  out  of  tbe 
hands  of  the  Turks  safe  and  intact ;  nobod;  ! 
knows  well  how  or  why,  for  there's  a  mys-  i 
tery  in  the  story  somewhat  mekxinmatic.  i 
Captain  Valsamachi  has,  I  take  it,  snid  a  { 
long  yam  by  this  time  in  Argostofi.    1  am>  ! 
bute  their  release  entirely  to  Saint  Dioniao, 
of  Zante,  and  the  Madonna  of  the  Rock,iieir , 
Cephalonia. 

**The  adventures  of  my  sqnrate  luck 
were  also  not  finished  at  DragomestQ :  ve 
were  conveyed  out  by  some  Greek  guD- 
boats,  and  found  the  Leonidas  brig^iar 
at  sea  to  look  after  us.  But  blowing  weatber 
coming  on,  we  were  driven  oo  the  rocks 
twice  in  the  passage  of  the  Scrofea,  and  the 
dollars  had  another  narrow  escape.  Two 
thirds  of  the  crew  got  ashore  over  the  boir. 
sprit :  the  rocks  were  rugged  enough,  bot 
water  very  deep  close  in-shore ;  so  that  die 
was,  after  much  swearing  and  some  excrtioB, 
got  off  again,  and  away  we  went  with  a  third 
of  our  crew,  leaving  the  rest  on  a  dentate 
island,  where  they  might  have  been  nov, 
had  not  one  of  the  gun-boats  taken  them  oft 
for  we  were  in  no  condition  to  take  then  off 
again. 

"Tell  Muir  that  Dr.Bmno  did  notihov 
much  fight  on  the  occacion ;  for  beadci 
stripping  to  his  flannel  waistcoat,  and  ra^ 
ning  about  like  a  rat  in  an  emergeocr,  whea 
I  was  taUdi^  to  a  Greek  boy  (tlie  bro- 
ther of  the  Greek  eirls  in  Afspstoli),  v^ 
telling  him  of  the  met  that  Vure  w»  ^ 
danger  for  the  passengers,  whatever  there 
might  be  for  the  vessel,  and  assuring  hia 
that  I  could  save  both  him  and  myself  with- 
out diffictilty  >  ^though  he  cant  awia),  as 
the  water,  though  deep,  was  not  very  toa^ 
—  the  wind  not  blowing  r^^  on  shore  (it  ^ 
was  a  blunder  of  the  Greeks  who  nassti 
stays),  —  the  Doctor  exclaimed,  •  Save  H^ 
mdeedl  by  G — dl  save  m^  rather— Til  be 
first  if  I  can ' —  a  piece  of  egotism  which  be 
pronounced  with  such  emphatic  aap6etf 


it  WM  a  Arequeot  practice  of  hia  thoa  to  nooat  flV  ^^ 
amaller  boya  oo  hia  ahouldera,  and,  mack  to  tkaalaa  ^ 
the  urchin,  dire  with  him  iato  tha  valar. 
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as  to  set  all  who  had  leisure  to  hear  him 
laughbg  \  and  in  a  minute  after  the  vessel 
drove  off  again  after  striking  twice.  She 
sprung  a  small  leak,  but  nothing  ftirther  hap- 
pened, except  that  the  captain  was  very 
nervous  afterwards. 

**  To  be  brief,  we  had  bad  weather  almost 
alwavs,  though  not  contrary ;  slept  on  deck 
in  the  wet  generally  for  seven  or  eight 
nights,  but  never  was  in  better  health  (I 
speak  personally)  —  so  much  so  that  I  actu- 
ally bathed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  instant  in  the  sea  (to  kill 
the  fleas,  and  other,  &c.),  and  was  all  the 
better  for  it. 

*•  We  were  received  at  Missolonghi  with 
all  kinds  of  kindness  and  honours  ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  fleet  saluting,  &c.  and  the  crowds 
and  different  costumes,  was  really  pictur- 
esque. We  think  of  undertaking  an  expedition 
soon,  and  I  expect  to  be  ordered  with  the 
Suliotes  to  join  the  army. 

"  All  well  at  present.  We  found  Gamba 
already  arrived,  and  every  thine  in  sood  con- 
dition.   Remember  me  to  all  mends. 

•*  Yours  ever,  N.  B. 

**  P.  S.  —  You  win,  I  hope,  \ise  every  ex- 
ertion to  realise  the  auets.  For  besides 
what  I  have  already  advanced,  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  maintain  the  Suliotes  for  a  year, 
(and  will  accompany  them  either  as  a  Chief, 
or  whichever  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Go- 
vemmentj  besides  sundnes.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand Brown's  *  lettert  of  credit  *  I  neither 
fEive  nor  ordered  a  letter  of  credit  that  I 
now  of;  and  though  of  course,  if  you  have 
done  it,  I  will  be  responsible,  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  thine,  except  that  I  would 
have  backed  his  buls,  which  you  said  was 
unnecessary.  As  to  orders  —  I  ordered  no- 
thing but  some  red  cloth  and  oUdothSt  both  of 
which  I  am  ready  to  receive  ;  but  if  (}amba 
has  exceeded  my  commission,  the  other  ihmgt 
mutt  be  sent  back,  for  I  cannot  permit  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  nor  will.  The  servants' 
journey  will  of  course  be  paid  for,  though 
that  is  exorbitant.  As  for  Brown's  letter,  I 
do  not  know  any  thing  more  than  I  have 
said,  and  I  really  cannot  defrav  the  charges 
of  half  Greece  and  the  Frank  adventurers 
besides.    Mr.  Barff  must  send  us  some  dollars 


1  In  the  Doctor's  own  account  this  scene  Is  described, 
as  might  be  expected,  somewhat  diflbrenUj : — "  Ma  nel 
dl  lui  passagglo  marittimo  ana  fregata  Tutva  insegul  la 
di  lol  naTe,  obUgandola  dl  ricoTerarsi  dentro  le  Scrt^feSt 
doTe  per  I'impeto  del  ventl  fQ  gettata  sopra  i  scogli :  tutti 
f  marinarl  dell*  equipaggio  saltarono  a  terra  per  salTare  la 
loro  Tlta :  Milord  solo  col  di  lui  Medico  Dottr.  Bruno 
rimuero  sulla  nare  che  ognuno  Tedeva  colare  a  fbndo : 
ma  dopo  qualche  tempo  non  essendosl  visto  che  db  arre- 
olva,  le  persone  ftaggite  a  terra  resplnsero  la  nave  nell' 


soon,  for  the  expenses  fall  on  me  for  the 
present. 

"  January  U.  1834. 

*•  P.  8.  —  Will  you  tell  Saint  (Jew)  Gero- 
nimo  Corgial^o  that  I  mean  to  draw  for 
the  balance  of  my  credit  with  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Co.  I  shall  draw  for  two  thousand 
dollars  (that  being  the  amount,  more  or  less) ; 
but,  to  facilitate  the  business,  I  shall  make 
the  draft  payable  also  at  Messrs.  Ransom 
and  Co.,  Pali-Mall  East,  Londoa  I  believe 
I  already  showed  you  my  letters,  (but  if  not, 
I  have  them  to  show,)  l)y  which,  besides  the 
credits  now  realising,  you  will  have  perceived 
that  I  am  not  limited  to  any  particular  amount 
of  credit  with  my  bankers.  The  Honourable 
Douglas,  my  finend  and  trustee,  is  a  princi- 
pal partner  in  that  house,  and  having  the 
direction  of  my  aflairs,  is  aware  to  what  ex- 
tent my  present  resources  may  ^o,  and  the 
letters  in  question  were  from  hun.  I  can 
merely  say,  that  within  the  current  year, 
1824,  besides  the  money  already  advanced 
to  the  Greek  Government,  and  the  credits 
now  in  your  hands  and  your  partner's  (Mr. 
Barfl),  which  are  all  from  the  income  of  1823, 
I  have  anticipated  nothing  from  that  of  the 
present  year  hitherto.  I  shall  or  ought  to 
have  at  my  disposition  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  (including  my  income, 
and  the  purchase-monies  of  a  manor  lately 
sold,)  and  perhaps  more,  without  infringing 
on  my  income  K>r  1825,  and  not  including 
the  remaining  balance  of  1823. 

Yours  ever^  N.  B." 

Lnm838.    TO  MR.  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

-  Missolonghi,  January  17^  1894. 
**!  have  answered,  at  some  length,  your 
obliging  letter,  and  trust  that  you  have  re- 
ceived my  reply  by  means  of  Mr.  Tindal.  I 
will  also  thank  you  to  remind  Mr.  Tindal 
that  I  would  thank  him  to  ftimish  you,  on 
my  account,  with  an  order  of  the  Committee 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  wmch  I  advanced 
to  him  on  their  account  dirough  Signor  Cor- 
gialegno*s  agency  at  Zante  on  his  arrival  in 
October,  as  it  is  but  fair  that  the  said  Com- 
mittee should  pay  their  o^'n  expenses.  An 
order  will  be  sufficient,  as  the  money  might 


acque:  ma  il  tempestosomarelarftwstd  una  seconds Tolta 
oontro  1  sco^l,  ed  allora  si  aTeva  per  certo  che  la  nave 
coir  iUustre  personaggio,  nnagrande  quantltil  di  denari,  e 
molti  presiosi  eflhtti  per  1  Gred  ander^bero  a  fondo. 
TuttaTia  Lord  Byron  non  si  perturhd  per  nulla ;  ansi 
disse  al  di  lui  medico  che  Toleva  gettarsi  al  nuoto  onde 
raggiungere  laspiaggia:  *  Non  abbandouate  la  nave  findift 
abblamo  forse  per  direggerla:  allorchk  saremo  coperti 
dall'  acque,  allora  gettateri  pure,  che  io  ▼!  salTo.'  ** 
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he  inconvenient  for  Mr.  T.  at  present  to  dis- 
burse. 

"  I  have  also  advanced  to  Mr.  Blackett 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  which  I  will  thank  Mr. 
Stevens  to  pay  to  you,  on  my  account,  from 
monies  of  Mr.  Blackett  now  in  his  hands.  I 
have  Mr.  B.'s  acknowledgment  in  writing. 

'*  As  the  wants  of  the  State  here  are  still 
pressing,  and  there  seems  very  little  specie 
stirring  except  mine,  I  will  stand  paymaster ; 
and  must  again  request  you  and  Mr.  Barff  to 
forward  by  a  safe  channel  (if  possible)  all 
the  dollars  you  can  collect  upon  the  bills 
now  negotiating.  I  have  also  written  to 
Corgial^no  for  two  thousand  dollars,  being 
about  the  balance  of  my  separate  letter  from 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Co.,  making  the  bills  also 
payable  at  Ransom*s  in  London. 

"  Things  are  going  on  better,  if  not  well ; 
there  is  some  order,  and  considerable  pre- 
paration. I  expect  to  accompany  the  troops 
on  an  expedition  shortly,  which  makes  me 
particularly  anxious  for  the  remaining  re- 
mittance, as  *  monev  is  the  sinew  of  war,*  and 
of  peace,  too,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  no  peac6  here  without 
it.  However,  a  little  does  go  a  good  way, 
which  is  a  comfort.  The  Government  of  the 
Morea  and  of  Candia  have  written  to  me 
for  a  further  advance  from  my  own  peculium 
of  20  or  30,000  dollars,  to  which  I  demur 
for  the  present,  (having  undertaken  to  pay 
the  Suliotes  as  a  free  gift  and  other  things 
already,  besides  the  loan  which  I  have  al- 
readv  advanced,)  till  I  receive  letters  from 
England,  which  I  have  reason  to  expect. 

"  When  the  expected  credits  arrive,  I  hope 
that  you  will  bear  a  hand,  otherwise  I  must 
have  recourse  to  Malta,  which  will  be  losing 
time  and  taking  trouble ;  but  I  do  not  wish 
vou  to  do  more  than  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Barff  and  to  yourself.  I  am  very  well, 
and  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
my  personal  treatment,  or  with  the  posture 
of  public  affairs  —  others  must  speak  for 
themselves.        Yours  ever  and  truly,  &c. 

**  P.  8.  —  Respects  to  Colonels  Wright 
and  Duffie,  and  the  officers  civil  and  mili- 
tary ;  also  to  my  friends  Muir  and  Stevens 
particularly,  and  to  Delladecima.** 

1  We  hare  here  u  striking  an  Instance  as-coald  be  ad- 
duced of  that  peculiar  feature  of  his  character  jrhlch 
shallow  or  malicious  observers  have  misrepresented  as 
ararice.  but  which  In  reality  was  the  result  of  a  strong 
sense  of  justice  and  iklroess,  and  an  indignant  impatience 
of  being  stultified  or  orer-reached.  Colonel  Stanhope,  in 
referring  to  the  circumstance  mentioned  above,  has  put 
Lord  B7rc«i*s  angry  feeling  respecting  it  In  the  true  light. 

**  He  was  constantly  attacking  Count  Gamba,  some- 
times, indeed,  playfblly,  but  more  often  with  the  bitterest 
satire,  for  baring  purchased  for  the  use  of  his  flunily,  while 
in  Greece,  600  dollars'  worth  of  clotk  This  he  used  to 
mention  as  an  instance  of  the  Count's  Imprudence  and  ex- 


e^ 


LBTTBB50.    TO  MR.  CHAUAS  HAKCOCK. 

"  MiMokmgfai,  JaaaaiT  19.101. 

"  Since  I  wrote  on  the  ITtfa,  I  havers 
ceived  a  letter  torn  Mr.  Stevens,  eBcbng 
an  account  from  Corfu,  which  is  ao  exag- 
gerated in  price  and  quantity,  that  I  an  it 
a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  Oanba'sfoUr, 
or  the  merchant's  knavery*  All  tfaat/l^ 
quested  Gbunba  to  order  was  red  doth  CDOi^ 
to  make  a  jacket,  and  some  oil-skin  fer  dow- 
sers, &c,  —  the  latter  has  not  been  sot— 
the  whole  could  not  have  amomited  to  fi&j 
dollars.  The  account  is  six  hundml  and 
fort^-five  1 1 1  I  will  guarantee  Mr.  8teva» 
against  any  loss,  of  course,  but  I  am  not  (£§• 
posed  to  take  the  articles  (whkh  I  aem 
ordered),  nor  to  pay  the  amount.  I  wffl  take 
one  hundred  dollars'  worth  ;  the  rest  nif 
be  sent  back,  and  I  will  make  the  mcrdiac 
an  allowance  of  so  much  per  cent;  or,  if 
that  is  not  to  be  done,  you  muit  adl  tiie 
whole  bv  auction  at  what  price  the  tluBgi 
may  fetch ;  for  I  would  rather  incur  the  dm 
loss  of  peart,  than  be  encumbered  with  tqoB- 
tity  of  things,  to  me  at  present  superfluomor 
useless.  Why,  I  could  nave  maintainfd  three 
hundred  men  for  a  month  for  the  bod  io 
Western  Greece. 

When  the  docs,  and  the  dollars,  and  the 
negro,  and  the  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  I  acquiesced  with  patience,  as  ;w 
may  have  perceived,  because  it  was  the  work 
of  the  elements  of  war,  or  of  Proridcnce : 
but  this  is  a  piece  of  mere  human  kDareiT 
or  folly,  or  both,  and  I  neither  can  nor  via 
submit  to  it.  *  I  have  occasion  for  ewiy 
dollar  I  can  muster  to  keep  the  Greeks  to- 
gether, and  I  do  not  grudge  any  expense  fcr 
the  cause  ;  but  to  throw  awa^  as  much  ai 
would  equip,  or  at  least  maintam,  a  cofps  d 
excellent  ragamuffins  with  aims  in  their 
hands,  to  furnish  Gamba  and  the  Dooxx 
with  blank  bills  (see  list^,  broad  doth,  Hes- 
sian boots,  and  horsewhips  Ttfae  btkr  I  o«i 
that  they  have  richly  eamea),  is  rather  !»- 
yond  my  endurance,  though  a  pacific  penoa, 
as  all  the  worid  knows,  or  at  least  mj  a^ 
quatntances^    I  pray  yon  to  try  to  help  a^ 


traTagance.  Lord  ]^n^mtoldm»«nadir.«itkatas^ 
great  grarity,  that  thU  500  dollars  vouU  hare  beaa*: 
senriceable  in  promoting  the  siege  of  I^epento ;  md  Ast 
he  never  would,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  ctttfrere,  to* 
glTe  Gamba,  for  haTlng  squandered  awaj  bis  aemj  is 
the  purchase  of  doth.  No  one  wH  si^pote  t^  1^ 
BjTon  could  l>e  serious  In  sudi  a  denuodatioB :  hs  ci*c* 
tained,  in  reality,  the  higfaert  opinion  of  CoonC  Cmt^ 
who,  both  on  actomftof  his  talents  and  derotedBssito^ 
friend,  merited  his  Lordship's  esteem.  As  to  Lord  IF- 
ron's  generosity,  it  Is  before  the  world ;  be  prooisKi  *^ 
deTote  his  large  income  to  Uie  cause  of  Greeas  mi  fc» 
honestly  acted  up  to  his  pledge. 
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out  of  this  damnable  commercial  speculation 
of  Gamba's,  for  it  is  one  of  those  pieces  of 
impudence  or  Ibllv  which  I  don't  foi^ve  him 
in  a  hurry.  I  will  of  course  see  Stevens  free 
of  expense  out  of  the  transaction ; — by  the 
way,  the  Greek  of  a  Corfiote  has  thought 
proper  to  draw  a  bill,  and  get  it  discounted 
at  24f  dollars :  if  I  had  been  there,  it  should 
hare  been  protested  also. 

"  Mr.  Bbckett  is  here  ill»  and  will  soon 
set  out  for  Ccphalonia.  He  came  to  me  for 
some  pills,  and  I  gave  him  some  reserved  for 
particular  friends,  and  which  I  never  knew 
any  body  recover  from  under  several  months ; 
but  he  is  no  better,  and,  what  is  odd,  no 
worse ;  and  as  the  doctors  have  had  no  better 
success  with  him  than  I,  he  goes  to  Aq^ostoli, 
side  of  the  Greeks  and  of  a  constipation. 

**  I  must  reiterate  my  request  for  tpede, 
and  that  speedily,  otherwise  public  affairs 
will  be  at  a  stand-sdll  here.  1  have  under- 
taken to  pay  the  Suliotes  for  a  year,  to  ad- 
vance  in  March  3000  dollars,  besides,  to  the 
Crovemment  for  a  balance  due  to  the  troops, 
and  some  other  smaller  matters  for  the  Ger^ 
mans,  and  the  press,  &c,  &c,  &c. ;  so  that 
with  these,  and  the  expenses  of  my  suite, 
which,  though  not  extravagant,  is  expensive, 
with  Gamba's  d— d  nonsense,  I  shall  have 
occasion  for  all  the  monies  I  can  muster ; 
and  I  have  credits  wherewithal  to  fietce  the 
undertakings,  if  realised,  and  expect  to  have 
more  soon. 

''Believe  me  ever  and  truly  yours,  ^c" 


CHAPTER  LIV 
1824. 

■nSOLONGHI. —  LOKD  BTRON's  LAST  BIRTH- 
DAT.  —  STANZAS  ON  COMPLETING  HIS 
THIRTY-SIXTH  TEAR.  —  LETTERS  TO  HAN- 
COCK, YUSSUP  PACHA,  BARPP,  MATER,  AND 
DOUGLAS  KINNAIRD. — ^ARRIVAL  OP  PARRY. 
— LORD  BYRON  TAKES  PITS  HUNDRED  SU- 
LIOTES INTO  HIS  PAT,  AND  ACTS  AS  THEIR 
COMMANDER.  —  HIS  HUMANE  POLICT. — 
PROJECTED  ATTACK  ON  LEPANTO.  —  AP- 
POINTED COMMANDER  OP  THE  EXPEDI- 
TION. —  DIFFICULTIES  AND  EMBARRASS- 
MENTS. —  LETTER  TO  LONDO.  — COLONEL 
STANHOPE.  —  PREE  PRESS.  —  RUPTURE 
WITH    THE    SULIOTES.  —  LORD    BYRON'S 

FIRST  ILLNESS.  —  RECOVERY SECURES 

THE  RELEASE  OP  TWENTT-POUR  TURKISH 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  —  AND  SENDS 
THEM  AT  HIS  OWN  EXPENSE  TO  PREVESA. 


On  the  1 
Inrthday, — the  1 


of  the  22d  of  January,  his 
my  poor  friend  was  ever 


fated  to  see,  — he  came  from  his  bedroom 
into  the  apartment  where  Colonel  Stanhope 
and  some  others  were  assembled,  and  said 
with  a  smile,  •*  You  were  complaining  the 
other  day  that  1  never  write  any  poetry  now. 
This  is  my  birthdav,  and  I  have  jubt  finished 
something  which,  I  think,  is  better  than  what 
I  usually  write."  He  then  produced  to  them 
those  beautifrd  stanzas,  which,  though  al- 
ready known  to  most  readers,  are  far  too 
affectinfflv  associated  with  this  closing  scene 
of  his  me  to  be  omitted  among  its  details. 
Taking  into  consideration,  indeed,  every 
thing  connected  with  these  verses,  —  the  last 
tender  aspirations  of  a  loving  spirit  which 
they  breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a  noble 
cause  which  they  so  nobly  express,  and  that 
consciousness  of  a  near  grave  glimmering 
sadly  through  the  whole,  —  there  is  perhaps 
no  production  within  the  range  of  mere  hu- 
man composition,  round  which  the  circum- 
stances and  feelings  under  which  it  was 
written  cast  so  touching  an  interest. 


**  JANUARY  S2». 

**  ON  rail  DAT  I  COMPLVn  MT  TBIRTT-SIXTB  YBAI. 
1. 

**  *Tto  time  tUi  heart  should  be  mmoved. 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  more ; 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloTod, 
Still  let  me  lore  I 

8. 

*•  "Uf  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fhiits  of  lore  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
▲re  mine  aloae  I 

8. 

**  The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
b  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  iu  btaie^ 
A  Ameral  pile  I 

4. 

**  The  hope,  the  fear,  the  Jealous  care, 
The  exalted  portion  of  the  pafat 
And  power  of  lore,  1  oannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 

B. 
•*  But*tli  not  <*w— and  'tis  not  Arr*^ 

Socfa  tbou^te  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  mw. 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  Uer, 
Or  kinds  his  brow. 


**  The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see  1 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  free. 

7. 
**  Awake  I  (not  Greece—she  is  awake  !) 
Awake,  my  spirit  1    Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home  I 
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**  Tread  those  reriring  pMsioDS  down, 
Un  worthy  manhood  1— unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
or  beauty  be. 

9. 
••  If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  toAy  live  t 
The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here :  —  up  to  the  field,  and  glre 
Away  thy  breath  I 
10. 
**  Seek  out— lets  often  sought  than  found— 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest.'* 

"  We  perceived,"  says  Count  Oamba, 
**  from  these  lines,  as  well  as  from  his  daily 
conversations,  that  his  ambition  and  his  hope 
were  irrevocably  fixed  upon  the  glorious  ob- 
jects of  his  expedition  to  Greece,  and  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  '  return  vic- 
torious, or  return  no  more.'  Indeed,  he 
often  said  to  me, '  Others  may  do  as  they 
please  —  they  may  go  —  but  I  stay  here, 
Hiat  is  certain.*  The  same  determination  was 
expressed  in  his  letters  to  his  friends ;  and 
this  resolution  was  not  unaccompanied  with 
the  very  natural  presentiment  —  that  he 
should  never  leave  Greece  alive.  He  one 
day  asked  his  faithful  servant,  Tita,  whether 
he  thought  of  returning  to  Italy  ?  *  Yes,' 
said  Tita :  *  if  your  Lordship  goes,  I  go.' 
Lord  Byron  snuled,  and  said, '  No,  Tita,  I 
shall  never  go  back  from  Greece  —  either 
the  Turks,  or  the  Greeks,  or  the  climate,  will 
prevent  that.'" 

Lrtbr  640.    TO  MR.  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

**  Mlssolonghi,  February  6. 18S4. 

*'  Dr.  Muir's  letter  and  yours  of  the  23d 
reached  me  some  days  ago.  Tell  Muir  that 
I  am  glad  of  his  promotion  for  his  sake,  and 
of  his  remaining  near  us  for  all  our  sakes ; 
though  I  cannot  but  regret  Dr.  Kennedy's 
departure,  which  accounts  for  the  previous 
earthquakes  and  the  present  English  weather 
in  this  climate.  With  all  respect  to  my 
medical  pastor,  I  have  to  announce  to  him, 
that  amongst  other  fire-brands,  our  fire- 
master  Parry  Q'ust  landed)  has  disembarked 
an  elect  blacksmith,  intrusted  with  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  Greek  Testaments. 
I  have  given  him  all  facilities  in  my  power 
for  his  works  spiritual  and  temporal ;  and 
if  he  can  settle  matters  as  easily  with  the 
Greek  Archbishop  and  hierarchy,  I  trust  that 
neither  the  heretic  nor  the  supposed  sceptic 
will  be  accused  of  intolerance. 

•*  By  the  way,  I  met  with  the  said  Arch- 
bishop at  Anatolico  (where  I  went  by  invita- 
tion of  the  Primates  a  few  days  ago,  and  was 


& 


received  with  a  heavier  cannooade  than  die 
Turits,  probably,)  for  the  second  time  (I  had 
known  him  here  before) ;  and  he  said  P. 
Mavrocordato,  and  the  Chiefe  and  Primate* 
and  I,  all  dined  together,  and  I  thought  the 
metropolitan  the  merriest  of  the  party,  and  a 
verygood,Christian  for  all  that.  But  Garnba 
(we  got  wet  through  on  our  way  back)  haa 
been  ill  with  a  fever  and  colic ;  and  Luke 
has  been  out  of  sorts  too,  and  so  have  aoine 
others  of  the  people,  and  I  have  been  Terj 
well,  —  except  that  I  cau^t  cold  yesterday, 
with  swearing  too  much  m  the  rain  at  the 
Greeks,  who  would  not  bear  a  hand  in  land- 
ing the  Committee  stores,  and  neariy  apoOed 
our  combustibles ;  but  I  turned  out  in  per- 
son, and  made  such  a  row  as  set  them  in 
motion,  blaspheminff  at  them  firom  the  Go- 
vernment downwards^  till  they  actually  (fid 
tome  part  of  what  they  ought  to  have  done 
several  days  before,  and  this  is  esteemed,  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  a  wonder. 

**  Tell  Muir  that,  notwithstandiitt  his  re- 
monstrances,  which  I  receive  thanknilly,  it  is 
perhaps  best  that  I  should  advance  with  the 
troops  ;  for  if  we  do  not  do  something  soon, 
we  shall  only  have  a  third  year  of  delensve 
operations  and  another  siege,  and  all  that. 
We  hear  that  the  Turks  are  coming  down 
in  force,  and  sooner  than  usual ;  and  as 
these  fellows  do  mind  me  a  little,  it  is  the 
opinion  that  I  should  go,  —  firstljr,  becaose 
they  will  sooner  listen  to  a  foreigner  tfaaa 
one  of  their  own  people,  out  of  native  jea- 
lousies ;  secondly,  because  the  Turks  wffl 
sooner  treat  or  capitulate  (if  such  oocasioa 
should  happen)  with  a  Frank  than  a  Greek ; 
and,  thirdly,  because  nobod;^  elae  seems  dis- 
posed to  take  the  responsibiuty  —  UavroooF- 
dato  being  very  busy  here,  the  foreign  mili- 
tary men  too  young  or  not  of  authority 
enough  to  be  obeyed  by  the  natives,  and  the 
Chiefs  (as  aforesaid)  mdined  to  obey  any 
one  excq>t,  or  rather  than,  one  of  their  own 
body.  As  for  me,  lam  willing  to  do  what  I 
am  bidden,  and  to  follow  my  iostructioos. 
I  neither  seek  nor  shun  that  nor  any  thii^ 
else  they  may  wish  me  to  attempt :  as  far 
personal  safety,  besides  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  consideration,  I  take  it  that  a  man  is  oa 
the  whole  as  safe  in  one  place  as  another ; 
and,  afUr  all,  he  had  better  end  with  abollet 
than  bark  in  his  body.  If  we  are  not  taken 
off  with  the  sword,  we  are  like  to  march  olT 
with  an  ague  in  this  mud  basket;  and  to 
conclude  with  a  very  bad  pun,  to  the  car 
rather  than  to  the  eye,  better  marHalfy  than 
marth-aify ;  —  the  situation  of  Misaoloi^ii  is 
not  unknown  to  you.  The  dykes  of  H^hnd 
when  broken  down  are  the  Deserts  of  Aniaa 
for  dryness,  in  comparisoB^ 
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"And  now  for  the  sinews  of  war.  I 
thank  you  and  Mr.  Barff  for  your  ready 
answers,  which,  next  to  ready  money,  is  a 
pleasant  thing.  Besides  the  assets  and  ba- 
lance, and  the  relics  of  the  Corgial^^o  cor- 
respondence with  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  (I 
sold  the  doe  flour,  tell  him,  but  not  at  hii 
price,)  I  shall  request  and  require,  from  the 
beginniiur  of  March  ensuing,  about  fire  thou- 
sand doflars  every  two  months,  t.^.  about 
twenty-fiye  thousand  within  the  current  year, 
at  regular  intervab,  independent  of  the  sums 
now  negotiating.  I  can  show  you  docu- 
ments to  prove  that  these  are  considerably 
wUkm  my  supplies  for  the  year  in  more  ways 
than  one ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  tell  the  Greeks 
exactly  what  I  could  or  would  advance  on 
an  emergency,  because  otherwise,  they  will 
double  and  triple  their  demands  (a  dispo- 
sition that  they  have  already  sufficiently 
shown) :  and  though  1  am  willing  to  do  all  I 
can  tuien  necessary,  yet  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  help  a  little ;  for  they  are 
not  quite  so  bare  as  they  pretend  to  be  by 
some  accounts. 

**  February  7.  I8M. 

**  I  have  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Parry,  and  afterwards  by  the  return  of  ^e8- 
keth,  who  has  not  brought  an  answer  to  my 
epistles,  which  rather  surprises  me.  You 
will  write  soon,  I  suppose.  Parry  seems  a 
fine  rough  subiect,  but  will  hardly  be  ready 
for  the  field  these  three  weeks ;  he  and  I 
will  (I  think)  be  able  to  draw  together,  —  at 
least,  /  will  not  interfere  with  or  contradict 
him  in  his  own  department.  He  complains 
grievously  of  the  mercantile  and  enthusymuty 
part  of  the  Committee,  but  greatly  praises 
Gordon  and  Hume.  Gordon  winUd  have 
given  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  and 
come  out  hkmelf^  but  Kennedy  or  somebody 
else  disgusted  him,  and  thus  they  have  spoil- 
ed pert  of  their  subscription  and  cramped 
theu*  operations.  Parry  says  B  *  *  *  is  a 
humbug,  to  which  I  say  nothing.  He  sorely 
laments  the  printing  and  civilising  expenses, 
and  wishes  that  there  was  not  a  Sunday- 
school  in  the  world,  or  any  school  here  at 
present,  save  and  except  always  an  academy 
for  artilleryship. 

"  He  complained  also  of  the  cold,  a  little 
to  my  surprise ;  firstly,  because,  there  being 
no  chimneys,  I  have  used  myself  to  do  with- 
out other  warmth  than  the  animal  heat  and 
one's  cloak,  in  these  parts ;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to 
hear  a  volcano  sneeze,  as  a  firemaster  (who 
is  to  bum  a  whole  fleet)  exclaim  against  the 
atmosphere.  I  fidly  expected  that  his  very 
approach  would  have  scorched  up  the  town 
like  the  burning-glasses  of  Archimedes. 


"Well,  it  seems  that  I  am  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chie(  and  the  post  is  by  no  means 
a  sinecure,  for  we  are  not  what  Migor  Stur- 
geon calls  *  a  set  of  the  most  amicable  officers. ' 
Whether  we  shall  have  *  a  boxing  bout  be- 
tween Captain  Sheers  and  the  Colonel,'  I 
cannot  tell;  but,  between  Suliote  chiefs, 
German  barons,  English  volunteers,  and  ad- 
venturers of  all  nations,  we  are  likely  to  form 
as  goodly  an  allied  army  as  ever  quaordled 
beneath  the  same  banner. 

**  Fabmaiy  8. 18M. 

**  Interrupted  again  by  business  yesterday, 
and  it  is  time  to  conclude  my  letter.  I  drew 
some  time  since  on  Mr.  Bartiffor  a  thousand 
dollars,  to  complete  some  money  wanted  by 
the  Government.  The  said  Government  got 
cash  on  that  bill  here,  and  at  a  profit ;  but 
the  very  same  fellow  who  gave  it  to  them, 
after  proposing  to  give  me  money  for  other 
bills  on  Barff  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  either  could  not,  or  thought 
better  of  it.  I  had  written  to  Barff  advising 
him,  but  had  afterwards  to  write  to  tell  him 
of  Uie  fellow's  having  not  come  up  to  time. 
You  must  really  send  me  the  balance  soon. 
I  have  the  artillerists  and  my  Suliotes  to 
pay,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides ;  and 
as  every  thing  depends  upon  punctuality,  all 
our  operations  wul  be  at  a  stand-still  unless 
you  use  despatch.  I  shall  send  to  Mr.  Barff 
or  to  you  fiuther  bills  on  England  for  three 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  nogotiated  as  speed- 
ily as  you  can.  I  have  already  stated  here 
and  formerly  the  sums  I  can  command  at 
home  within  the  year,  — without  including 
my  credits,  or  the  bills  already  negotiated  or 
negotiating,  as  Corgialegno's  balance  of  Mr. 
Webb's  letter,  —  and  my  letters  from  my 
fiiends  (received  by  Mr.  Parry*8  vessel)  con- 
firm what  I  have  already  stated.  How  much 
I  may  require  in  the  course  of  the  year  I 
can't  tell,  but  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall 
not  exceed  the  means  to  supply  it. 

"Yours  ever,  N.B. 

**  P.  8.  —  I  have  had,  by  desire  of  a  Mr. 
Jerottati,  to  draw  on  Demetrius  Delladecima 
(is  it  our  firiend  in  ultima  analise  ?)  to  pay 
the  Committee  expenses.  I  really  do  not 
understand  what  the  Committee  mean  by 
some  of  their  freedoms.  Parry  and  I  get  on 
very  well  hitherto :  how  long  this  may  last. 
Heaven  knows,  but  I  hope  it  will,  for  a  good 
deal  for  the  Greek  service  depends  upon  it ; 
but  he  has  already  had  some  miffs  with  CoL 
S.,  and  I  do  all  I  can  to  keep  the  peace 
amongst  them.  However,  Parry  is  a  fine 
fellow,  extremely  active,  and  of  stro^,  sound, 
practical  talents,  by  all  accounts.  Enclosed 
are  bills  for  three  thousand  pounds,  drawn 
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in  the  mode  directed  (i.  e.  parcelled  ont  in 
smaller  bills).  A  good  opportunity  occurring 
for  Cephalonia  to  send  letters  on,  I  avail 
myself  of  it.  Remember  me  to  Stevens  and 
to  all  friends.  Also  my  compliraents  and 
every  thing  kind  to  the  colonels  and  officers. 

*«F«bnMr79Ll8M. 
•*  P.  S.  — 2d  or  3d.  I  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  person  from  England  directed  with 
papers  (on  business)  for  me  to  sign,  some- 
where  in  the  Islands,  by  and  by :  if  such 
should  arrive,  would  you  forward  nim  to  me 
by  a  safe  conveyance,  as  the  papers  regard  a 
transaction  with  regard  to  the  adjustment  of 
a  lawsuit,  and  a  sum  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  which  I,  or  my  bankers  and  trustees 
for  me,  may  have  to  receive  Tin  Endand)  in 
consequence.  The  time  of  the  probable  ar- 
rival I  cannot  state,  but  the  date  of  my  letters 
is  the  2d  Nov.,  and  I  suppose  that  he  ought 
to  arrive  soon.* 

How  strong  were  the  hopes  which  even 
those  who  watched  him  most  observingly 
conceived  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  con- 
duct since  his  arrival  at  Missolonghi,  will 
appear  from  the  following  words  of  Colonel 
Stanhope,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Greek 
Committee  I  — 

**  Lord  Byron  possesses  all  the  means  of 
playinff  a  great  part  in  the  glorious  revolu- 
tion of  Greece.  He  has  talent;  he  professes 
liberal  principles  ;  he  has  money,  and  is  in- 
spired with  fervent  and  chivabrous  feelings. 
He  has  commenced  his  career  by  two  go^ 
measures  :  1st,  W  recommending  union,  and 
declaring  himself  of  no  party ;  and,  2dly,  by 
taking  five  hundred  Smiotes  into  pay,  and 
acting  as  their  chief.  These  acts  cannot 
fail  to  render  his  Lordship  universally  po- 
pular, and  proportionally  powerful.  Thus 
advantageously  circumstanced,  his  Lordship 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  realising  all  his 
professions." 

That  the  inspirer,  however,  of  these  hopes 
was  himself  far  from  participating  in  them,  is 
a  fact  manifest  from  all  he  said  and  wrote  on 
the  subject,  and  but  adds  painfully  to  the 
interest  which  his  position  at  this  moment 
excites.  Too  well,  indeed,  did  he  both  un- 
derstand and  feel  the  difficulties  into  which 
he  was  plunged  to  deceive  himself  into  any 
such  sanguine  delusions.  In  one  only  of  the 
objects  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with 
any  hope,  —  that  of  endeavouring  to  human- 
ise, by  nis  example,  the  system  of  war&re  on 
both  sides,  —  had  he  yet  been  able  to  gratify 
himself.  '  Not  many  days  afler  his  arrival  an 
opportunity,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  af- 
forded him  of  rescuing  an  unfortunate  Turk 


out  of  the  hands  of  some  Greek  aailora ;  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  having  learned 
that  there  were  a  few  Turkish  piisooen  in 
confinement  at  Bfissolongfai,  he  requested  of 
the  Government  to  place  diem  at  hb  <tiflnoari, 
that  he  mi^ht  send  them  to  Ynasuff  Facfaa. 
In  performing  this  act  of  humane  pobcy,  be 
transmitted  with  the  rescued  captms  thefia^ 
lowing  letter : — 

Lirm641.      TO  HIS  RIOHHESS  TUSStTFr 
PACHA. 

*'  Ififsohmfhl,  Jawmrj  tt.  W9L 

"  Highness  f 

**  A  vessel,  in  which  a  frieod  and  sooe 
domestics  of  mine  were  embarked,  w;^  de- 
tained a  few  days  ago,  and  released  by  order 
of  your  Highness.  I  have  now  to  thank 
you  ;  not  for  liberating  the  vessel,  which,  as 
carrying  a  neutral  flag,andbeingunder  British 
protection,  no  one  had  a  ri^t  to  detain  ;  bat 
for  having  treated  my  fiiends  with  so  much 
kindness  while  thev  were  in  your  hands. 

**  In  the  hope,  therefore,  oiat  it  may  not 
be  altogether  displeasing  to  your  H^hnrsa, 
I  have  requested  the  governor  of  this  pbce 
to  release  four  Turkish  prisonen,  and  be 
has  humandy  consented  to  do  so.  I  lose  bo 
time,  therefore,  in  sending  them  bade,  m 
order  to  make  as  eariva  return  as  Iconldlbr 
your  courtesy  on  the  late  occasion.  Them 
prisoners  are  liberated  without  any  con- 
ditions :  but  should  the  drcumatance  find  a 
place  in  your  recollection,  I  venture  to  beg. 
that  vour  Highness  will  treat  such  Gre^sati 
may  nencefo^  fall  into  your  hands  widi  hu- 
manity ;  more  especially  smce  the  horrors  of 
war  are  sufficiently  great  in  themsdves,  with- 
out beinff  aggravated  by  wanton  cmMtm  <m 
either  side.  Noel  Brmoif.* 


Another  frivourite,  and,  as  it  ameared  for 
some  time,  practicable  olject,  on  wnicb  be  had 
most  ardently  set  his  heart,  was  the  intended 
attack  upon  Lepanto — a  fortified  towns 
which,  firom  its  command  of  the  navigatian 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  is  a  positioB  of  tba 
first  importance.  "  Lord  Byron,"  says  Co- 
lonel Stanhope,  in  a  letter  dated  January  li., 
"bums  with  military  ardour  and  cfaivaby,  and 
will  accompanythe  expedition  to  LepaBto." 
The  delay  of  Pwrry,  the  engineer,  w%o  bad 
been  for  some  months  anxiously  en>niwl  t, 
with  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  fan 
of  a  Inigade  of  artillery,  had  hitherto 
lysed  the  preparations  for  this 
enterprise ;  tnough,  in  the  mean  tmae, 
ever  uttle  could  1^  effected,  without  has  aid. 


1  The  ancient  Nrnpftctnt,  called  Epado  bf  die 
Greeks,  and  Lepanto  by  tfaa  ItaUaaa. 
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had  been  put  in  progress  bodi  by  the  aj^oiiit- 
ment  of  a  brigade  of  Suliotes  to  act  under 
Lord  Byron,  and  by  the  formation,  at  the 
joint  expense  of  his  Lordship  and  Colonel 
Stanhope,  of  a  small  corps  of  artillery. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  January, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  Lord  Byron  received 
his  regular  commission  from  the  Government, 
as  Commander  of  the  expedition.  In  con- 
ferring upon  him  full  powers,  both  civil  and 
miUtary,  they  aroointed,  at  the  same  time,  a 
Military  Counol  to  accompany  him,  com- 
posed of  the  most  experienced  Chieftains  of 
the  army,  with  Nota  Bozzari,  the  uncle  of 
the  famous  warrior,  at  their  head. 

It  had  been  expected  that,  among  the 
stores  sent  with  ^arry,  there  would  be  a 
supply  of  Congreve  rockets, — an  instrument 
of  wamre  of  which  such  wonders  had  been 
related  to  the  G^reeks  as  filled  their  imagin- 
ations with  the  most  absurd  ideas  of  its 
powers.  Their  disappointment,  therefore, 
on  finding  that  the  enjpneer  had  come  un- 
pro?ided  with  these  nussiles  was  excessive. 
Another  hope,  too,  —  that  of  being  enabled 
to  complete  an  artillery  corps  by  the  accession 
of  those  Oermans  who  haa  been  sent  for  into 
the  Blorea,— was  found  almost  equally  fal- 
lacious ;  that  body  of  men  having,  from  the 
death  or  retirement  of  those  who  originally 
ooi^wsed  it,  neaiiy  dwindled  away ;  and  the 
few  officers  that  now  came  to  serve  bein£, 
from  their  fimtastic  notions  of  rank  and  eti- 
quette, fiir  more  troublesome  than  useful. 
in  addition  to  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances, the  five  Speziot  ships  of  war  which 
had  for  some  time  formed  the  sole  protection 
of  Missolonghi  were  now  returned  to  their 
home^  and  had  lef^  their  places  to  be  filled  by 
the  enemy^s  squadron. 

Perplexing  as  were  all  these  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  ue  expedition,  a  still  more  for- 
midable embarrassment  presented  itself  in 
the  turbulent  and  almost  mutinous  deposition 
of  those  Suliote  troops  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended  for  success  m  his  undertaking.  Pre- 
suming as  wdl  upon  his  wealth  and  gene- 
rosity as  upon  their  own  military  importance, 
these  unruly  warriors  had  never  ceased  to 
rise  in  the  extravagance  of  their  demands 
upon  him  { —  the  woolly  destitute  and  hom^ 
less  state  of  their  fiumlies  at  this  moment 
affording  but  too  well-founded  a  pretext 
botli  for  their  exaction  and  discontent.  Nor 
were  their  leaders  much  more  amenable  to 

>  Thk  bvAT*  MorkHe,  when  Lord  Byron  first  knew 
him,  wai  porUcolarly  boyish  in  his  aspect  and  manners, 
bat  sCiU  dierishcd,  under  this  exterior,  a  mature  spirit 
of  patriodsm  whi^  occasionally  broke  forth ;  and  tlie 
■oMe  pool  used  to  relate  that,  one  day,  while  they  were 
fdagrinc  at  draughts  together,  oo  the  aame  of  Riga  being 


management  than  themselves.  "There  were," 
says  Count  (}amba,  **  six  heads  of  families 
among  them,  all  of  whom  had  equal  preten- 
sions both  bv  their  birth  their  and  exploits ; 
and  none  of  whom  would  obey  any  one  of 
his  comrades." 

A  serious  riot  to  which,  about  the  middle 
of  January,  these  Suliotes  had  given  rise, 
and  in  which  some  tives  were  lost,  had  been 
a  source  of  much  irritation  and  anxiety  to 
Lord  Byron,  as  wdl  Grom  the  ill-blood  it  was 
likdy  to  engender  between  his  troops  and 
the  citizens,  as  from  the  little  dependence  it 
gave  him  encouragement  to  place  upon  ma- 
terials so  unmanageable.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  however,  neither  his  eagerness  nor 
his  effi>rt8  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
sole  personal  object  of  his  ambition  ever  re- 
laxed a  single  instant.  To  whatever  little 
glory  was  to  be  won  by  the  attack  upon  Le- 
panto,  he  looked  forward  as  his  only  reward 
for  all  the  sacrifices  he  was  making.  In  his 
conversations  with  Count  Gbunba  on  the  sub- 
ject, **  though  he  joked  a  good  deal,**  says 
this  gentleman,  **  about  his  post  of  *  Archis- 
trategos,'  or  Commander-in-Chief,  it  was 
plain  that  the  romance  and  the  peril  of  the 
undertaking  were  great  allurements  to  him.** 
When  we  combine,  indeed,  his  determination 
to  stand,  at  all  hazards,  by  the  cause,  with 
the  very  faint  hopes  his  sagacious  mind  would 
let  him  indube  as  to  his  power  of  serving  it, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  **  soldier's  grave" 
which,  in  his  own  beautiful  verses,  he  marked 
out  for  himself,  was  no  idle  dream  of  poetry ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  ''wish  was 
fidier  to  the  thou^t,"  and  that  to  an  ho- 
nourable death,  in  some  such  achievement  as 
that  of  storming  Lepanto,  he  looked  forward, 
not  only  as  the  sole  means  of  redeeming 
worthily  the  great  pledge  he  had  now  given, 
but  as  the  most  signid  and  lasting  service 
that  a  name  like  his, — echoed,  as  it  would 
then  be,  among  the  watch-words  of  Liberty, 
fiom  age  to  age,  —  could  bequeath  to  her 
cause. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cares  he  was  much 
gratified  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  fi\>m  an 
old  fiiend  of  his,  Andrea  Londo,  whom  he 
had  made  acquaintance  with  in  his  early  tra- 
vels in  1809,  and  who  was  at  that  penod  a 
rich  proprietor,  under  the  Turks,  in  the 
Morea.  >  This  patriotic  Greek  was  one  of 
the  foremost  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Cross ;  and  at  the  present  moment  stood 

pronounced,  Londo  leaped  from  the  table,  and  clapphig 
violenUy  his  hands,  bepm  shigingthefkmous  song  of  that 
iU-foted  patriot:  — 

**  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  I 
The  gloriotts  liour*s  gone  forth.'* 
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distinguished  among  the  supporters  of  the 
Legislative  Body  and  of  the  new  National 
Oovemment.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  Lord  Byron's  answer  to  his  letter." 


LlTTBR  649. 


TO  LONDO. 


"  Dear  Friend, 

*'  The  sight  of  your  handwriting  gave 
me  the  greatest  pleasure.  Greece  has  ever 
been  for  me,  as  it  must  be  for  all  men  of  any 
feeling  or  education,  the  promised  land  of 
valour,  of  the  arts,  and  of  liberty ;  nor  did 
the  time  I  passed  in  my  ^outh  in  travelling 
amon^  her  ruins  at  all  chill  my  affection  for 
the  birthplace  of  heroes.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  am  bound  to  yourself  by  ties  of  friendship 
and  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  which  I  ex- 
perienced from  you  during  my  stay  in  that 
country,  of  which  you  are  now  become  one 
of  the  first  defenders  and  ornaments.  To 
see  myself  serving,  by  your  side  and  under 
your  eyes,  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  will  be  to 
me  one  of  the  happiest  events  of  my  life.  In 
the  mean  time,  with  the  hope  of  our  again 
meeting, 

"  I  am,  as  ever.  Sec,** 

AmonjS  ^c  ^c^  serious  embarrassments  of 
his  position  at  this  period,  may  be  mentioned 
the  struggle  maintained  against  him  by  his 
colleague,  Colonel  Stanhope,  —  with  a  de- 
gree of  conscientious  perseverance  which, 
even  whDe  thwarted  by  it,  he  could  not  but 
respect,  on  the  subject  of  a  Free  Press,  which 
it  was  one  of  the  favourite  objects  of  his  fel- 
low-agent to  bring  instantly  ii\to  operation 
in  all  parts  of  Greece.  On  this  important 
point  their  opinions  differed  considerably ;  and 
the  following  report,  by  Colonel  Stanhope, 
of  one  of  their  many  conversations  on  the 
subject,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  and  concise 
statement  of  their  respective  views  :  — 

"  Lord  Byron  said  that  he  was  an  ardent 
friend  of  publicity  and  the  press ;  but  that 
he  feared  it  was  not  applicable  to  this  so- 
ciety in  its  present  combustible  state.  I  an- 
swered that  I  thou^t  it  applicable  to  all 
countries,  and  essential  here,  m  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  state  of  anarchy  which  at  pre- 
sent prevailed.  Lord  B.  feared  libels  and 
licentiousness.  I  said  that  the  object  of  a 
free  press  was  to  check  public  licentiousness, 
and  to  e3^>ose  libellers  to  odium.  Lord  B. 
had  mentioned  his  conversation  with  Mavro- 
cordato » to  show  that  the  Prmce  was  not 
hostile  to  the  press.    I  declared  that  I  knew 


>  Lord  Bjrron  had.  It  seemg,  acknowledged,  od  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  hli  having  remarked  to  Prince  Marro- 
cordato,  that  **  if  he  were  In  hi*  situation,  he  would  have 


him  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  press,  ahfaoa^ 
he  dared  not  openly  to  avow  it  His  Lord- 
ship then  said  that  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  about  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Graece, 
but  that  he  thought  the  experiment  worth 
trying." 

That  between  two  men,  both  eager  m  the 
s^vice  of  one  common  cause,  there  sbouki 
arise  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meat 
of  serving  it,  is  but  a  natural  result  of  the 
varieties  of  human  judgment,  and  detracts 
nothing  from  the  zeal  or  sincerity  of  either. 
But  by  those  who  do  not  svdfer  themselfei 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  theonr,  it  will  be 
conceded,  I  think,  that  the  scruples  profesMl 
by  Lord  Byron,  with  respect  to  me  exM- 
dience  or  sidety  of  introducing  what  is  called 
a  Free  Press  into  acountry  so  little  advBDoed  I 
in  civilisation  as  Greece,  were  founded  oo 
just  views  of  human  nature  and  practical 
good  sense.  To  endeavour  to  force  upon  a 
state  of  society,  so  unprepared  for  then, 
such  full-grown  institutions ;  to  think  d 
engrafting,  at  once,  on  an  ignorant  peopk  j 
the  fruits  of  long  knowledge  and  cohifBtioo, 
—  of  importing  among  them,  readr  mik, 
those  aavanti^es  and  blesangs  which  no 
nation  ever  attained  but  by  its  own  woikiag 
out,  nor  ever  was  fitted  to  ei^y  but  bj 
having  first  struggled  for  them ;  to  hartwor 
even  a  dream  of  the  success  of  such  ao  ex- 
periment, implies  a  sanguineness  almost  ia- 
credible,  and  such  as,  though,  in  the  presat 
instance,  indulged  by  the  political  ecoooonit 
and  soldier,was,  as  we  have  seen,  beyond  the 
poet. 

The  enthusiastic  and,  in  many  respects, 
well-founded  confidence  with  which  CoJoael 
Stanhope  appealed  to  tbeauthori^ofllr. 
Bentham  on  most  of  the  points  at  issue  b^ 
tween  himself  and  Lord  Bvron,  was,  fi^ 
that  natural  antipathy  which  seems  to  exist 
between  political  economists  and  poets,  hot 
little  sympathised  in  by  the  latter;— soch 
appeals  beine  always  met  by  him  with  those 
sallies  of  ridicule,  which  he  found  the  beit- 
humoured  vent  for  his  impatience  under  sn 
gument,  and  to  which,  notwithstanding  the 
venerable  name  and  services  of  Mr.Benthan 
himself,  the  <{uackery  of  much  that  is  pro- 
mulgated by  his  followers  presented,  it  moA 
be  owned,  ample  scope.  Romantic,  indeed, 
as  was  Lord  Byron's  sacrifice  of  himseU^to  | 
the  cause  of  Greece,  there  was  in  the  views 
he  took  of  the  means  of  servii^  her  not  a 
tinge  of  the  unsubstantial  or  specvkon. 
The  grand  practical  task  of  fi'eeing  her  frtaa 


placed  the  press  tukderaoeniori'*  to  wUch  tfat  Pftaoi 
had  replied,  "  No ;  the  Ubeily  of  the  pivM  if 
1^  Uie  ConstUution.** 
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her  tyrants  was  his  first  and  main  object^ 
He  knew  that  slavery  was  the  great  bar  to 
knowledge,  and  must  be  broken  through  be- 
fore her  light  could  come ;  that  the  work  of 
the  sword  must  therefore  precede  that  of  the 
pen,  and  camps  be  the  first  schools  of  firee- 
dom. 

With  such  sound  and  manly  views  of  the 
true  exigencies  of  the  crisis,'it  is  not  won- 
derful t^t  he  should  view  with  impatience, 
and  something,  perhaps,  of  contempt,  all  that 
premature  apparatus  of  printingjoresses,  pe- 
dagogues, &c.  with  which  the  Philhellenes 
of  the  London  Ciommittee  were,  in  their  rage 
for  **  utilitarianism,**,  encumbering  him.  Nor 
were  some  of  the  correspondents  of  this  body 
much  more  solid  in  their  speculations  than 
themselves  ;  one  intelligent  gentleman  having 
suggested,  as  a  means  of  conferring  siffufu 
advantages  on  the  cause,  an  alteration  of  the 
Greek  iSphabet. 

Though  feeling,  as  strongly,  perhaps,  as 
Lord  Byron,  the  importance  ot  the  great 
object  of  their  mission, —  that  of  rousing, 
and,  what  was  fSeu*  more  difficult,  combining 
against  the  common  foe,  the  energies  of  the 
country,  —  Colonel  Stanhope  was  also  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  the  lights  of  their 
great  master,  Bentham,  and  the  operations 
of  a  press  unrestrictedly  firee,  were  no  less 
essential  instruments  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  struggle ;  and  in  this  opinion, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  poet  and  man  or  Utera^ 
ture  differed  fit>m  the  soldier.  But  it  was 
such  a  difference  as,  between  men  of  &Bnk 
and  ffdr  minds,  may  arise  without  either  re- 
proach to  themselves,  or  danger  to  their 
cause, — a  strife  of  opinion  which,  though 
maintained  with  heat,  may  be  remembered 
without  bitterness,  and  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  neither  prevented  Byron,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  their  warmest  altercations, 
firom  exclaiming  generously  to  his  opponent, 
"  Give  me  that  honest  right  hand,**  nor  with- 
held the  other  firom  pouring  forth,  at  the 
grave  of  his  colleague,  a  strain  of  eulogy  i 
not  the  less  cordial  for  being  discriminatingly 
shaded  with  censure,  nor  less  honourable  to 
the  illustrious  dead  for  being  the  tribute  of 
one  who  had  once  manfiilfy  differed  with 
hioL 

Towards  the  middle  of  February,  the 
indefatigable  activity  of  Mr.  Parry  having 
brought  the  artillery  brigade  into  such  a 
state  of  forwardness  as  to  be  almost  ready 
for  service,  an  inspection  of  the  Suliote  corps 
took  place,  preparatory  to  the  expedition ; 
and  a&er  much  of  the  usual  deception  and 


1  Sketch  of  Lord  Byroo See  Colonel  Stanhope'i 

**  Greece  In  1S23, 18S4,**  ke.    [See  also  Byboniana.] 


unmanageableness  on  their  part,  every  ob- 
stacle appeared  to  be  at  leneth  surmounted. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  should  receive  a 
month's  pav  in  advance ;  —  Count  Gamba, 
with  300  of  their  corps,  as  a  vanguard,  was 
to  march  next  day  and  take  up  a  position 
under  Lepanto,  and  Lord  Byron  with  the 
main  body  and  the  artillery  was  speedily  to 
follow. 

New  difficulties,  however,  were  soon 
started  by  these  untractable  mercenaries ; 
and  under  the  instigation,  as  was  discovered 
afterwards,  of  the  great  rival  of  Mavrocor- 
dato,  Colocotroni,  who  had  sent  emissaries 
into  Missolonghi  for  the  purpose  of  seducing 
them,  they  now  put  forward  their  exactions 
in  a  new  shape,  by  requiring  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint,  out  of  their  number,  two 
generals,  two  colonels,  two  captains,  and  in- 
ferior officers  in  the  same  proportion  :  — *^  in 
short,**  says  Count  Gamba,  "that,  out  of 
three  or  four  hundred  actual  Suliotes,  there 
should  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  above 
the  rank  of  common  soldiers.**  The  auda- 
cious dishonesty  of  this  demand,  —  beyond 
what  he  could  have  expected  even  fi'om 
Greeks,  —  roused  all  Lord  Byron*s  rage,  and 
he  at  once  signified  to  the  whole  body, 
through  Count  Gamba,  that  all  negotiation 
between  them  and  himself  was  at  an  end ; 
that  he  could  no  longer  have  any  confidence 
in  persons  so  Uttle  true  to  their  engagements ; 
and  that  though  the  relief  which  he  had 
afforded  to  theu*  femilies  should  still  be  con- 
tinued, all  his  agreements  with  them,  as  a 
body,  must  be  thenceforward  void. 

It  was  on  the  Hth  of  February  that  this 
rupture  with  the  Suliotes  took  place ;  and 
though,  on  the  following  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  fiill  submission  of  their  Chiefs,^  they 
were  again  received  into  his  Lordship's  ser- 
vice on  his  own  terms,  the  whole  affair,  com- 
bined with  the  various  other  difficulties  that 
now  beset  him,  agitated  his  mind  consider- 
ably. He  saw  with  pain  that  he  should  but 
Elace  in  peril  both  tne  cause  of  Greece  and 
is  own  character,  by  at  all  relying,  in  such 
an  enterprise,  upon  troops  whom  any  in- 
triguer could  thus  seduce  fit)m  their  dutv, 
and  that,  till  some  more  regular  force  could 
be  organised,  the  expedition  against  Lepanto 
must  be  suspended. 

While  these  vexatious  events  were  oc* 
curring,  the  intemipticn  of  his  accustomed 
exercise  by  the  rains  but  increased  the  irri- 
tability that  such  delays  were  calculated  to 
excite ;  and  the  whole  together,  no  doubt, 
concurred  with  whatever  predisposing  ten- 
dencies were  already  in  his  constitution,  to 
bring  on  that  convulsive  fit,— the  forerunner 
of  his  death, — which,  on  the  evening  of  the 
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15th  of  February,  seized  him.  He  was  sit- 
ting, at  about  oght  o'clock,  with  only  Mr. 
Parry  and  Mr.  Hesketh,  in  the  apartment  of 
Colonel  Stanhope, — talking  jestingly  upon 
one  of  his  fitvourite  topics,  the  differences 
between  himself  and  this  latter  eentleman, 
and  saying  that  "  he  b^eved,  aner  all,  the 
author's  brigade  would  be  ready  before  the 
soldier's  printing-press."  There  was  an  un- 
usual flush  in  his  &tct,  and  firom  the  rapid 
changes  of  his  countenance  it  was  manliest 
thatne  was  suffisring  under  some  nervous 
agitation.  He  then  complained  of  being 
thirsty,  and,  calling  for  some  cider,  drank  of 
it ;  upon  whidi,  a  still  greater  change  being 
observable  over  his  features,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  but  was  unable  to  walk,  and,  after 
staggering  forward  a  step  or  two,  foil  into 
MrTrarry's  arms.  In  another  minute,  his 
teeth  were  closed,  his  speech  and  senses 
gone,  and  he  was  in  strong  convubiops.  So 
violent,  indeed,  were  his  struggles,  that  it 
required  all  the  strength  both  of  Mr.  Parry 
and  his  servant  Tita  to  hold  him  during  tlie 
fit.  His  foce,  too,  was  much  distorted ;  and, 
as  he  told  Count  Gamba  afterwards,  *'so 
intense  were  his  suffering!  during  the  con- 
vulsion, that,  had  it  lasted  but  a  minute 
longer,  he  believed  he  must  have  died."  The 
fit  was,  however,  as  short  as  it  was  violent ; 
in  a  few  minutes  his  ^>eech  and  senses  re- 
turned ;  his  features,  though  still  pale  and 
haggard,  resumed  their  natural  shape,  and 
no  effect  remained  from  the  attack  but  ex- 
cessive weakness.  **  As  soon  as  he  could 
speak,"  says  Count  Gamba,  '*  he  showed 
himself  perfectly  free  from  all  alarm ;  but  he 
very  oooUy  asked  whether  his  attack  was 
likely  to  prove  fotal.  **  Let  me  know,'  he 
said :  '  do  not  think  I  am  afraid  to  die —  I 
am  not.' " 

This  painful  event  had  not  occurred 
more  than  half  an  hour,  when  a  rejwrt  was 
brought  that  the  Suliotes  were  up  in  arms, 
and  about  to  attack  the  sera^,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  seizing  the  magazines.  Instantly 
Lord  Byron's  friends  ran  to  the  arsenal ; 
the  artillery-men  were  ordered  under  arms ; 
the  sentinels  doubled,  and  the  cannon  loaded 
and  pointed  on  the  approaches  to  the  gates. 
Thou^  the  alarm  proved  to  be  folse,  the 
very  likelihood  of  such  an  attack  shows  suf- 
ficiently how  precarious  was  the  state  of 
Missolonghi  at  this  moment,  and  in  what  a 
scene  of  peril,  confusion,  and  uncomfort,  the 
now  nearly  nund>ered  days  of  England's  poet 
were  to  dbse. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  found 
to  be  better,  but  stfll  pale  and  weak,  and 
complained  much  of  a  sensation  of  weight  in 
hk  head.    The  doctors,  therefore,  thought 
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it  right  to  apply  leedies  to  Ins  templet ;  but 
found  it  difficult,  on  their  removal,  to  stop 
the  blood,  which  continued  to  flow  lo  coph 
ously,  that  fit>m  exhaustion  he  ^ted.  It 
must  have  been  on  this  day  that  the  scene  tbn 
described  by  Colonel  Stanhope  oecuired  :— 

**  Soon  after  his  dreadful  paroxysm,  wben, 
fiint  with  over-bleedinff,  he  was  lyii^oo  hu 
sick  bed,  with  his  whole  nervooi  srsten 
completely  shaken,  the  mutinous  Snliota, 
covered  with  dirt  and  splendid  attirei,  broke 
into  his  apartment,  brandishing  thar  oosdj 
arms,  and  loudly  demanding  thar  wild  nghts. 
Lord  Byron,  electrified  by  this  uneipected 
act,  seemed  to  recover  from  his  ncEne«; 
and  the  more  the  Suliotes  raged,  the  more 
his  cahn  courage  triumphed,  llie  scene  w 
truly  sublime." 

Another  eyewitness.  Count  Gamba,  ben 
similar  testimony  to  the  presence  of  nnid 
with  which  he  fronted  this  and  all  ocbersnck 
dangers.  **  It  is  impossible,"  says  this  geo- 
deman,  *'  to  do  justice  to  the  ooobess  aii 
magnanimity  which  he  di^layed  upon  enrj 
trymg  occasbn.  Upon  triffing  occssioM 
he  was  certainly  irritable  ;  but  the  aspect 
of  danger  calmed  him  in  an  instant,  sad  re- 
stored to  him  the  hee  exerdse  of  all  tbe 
powers  of  his  noble  nature.  A  more  n- 
dannted  man  in  the  hour  of  peril  nereri 
breathed." 

The  letters  written  by  him  during  the  fev 
following  weeks  form,  as  usual,  tbe  best  re- 
cord of  his  proceedings,  and,  besides  thesad 
interest  they  possess  as  being  amoqg  tbe 
latest  from  his  hand,  are  also  predoos,  ts 
affording  proof  that  neither  illness  nor  <is- 
appointment,  neither  a  worn-out  frame  aor 
even  a  hopeless  spirit,  could  lead  him  (or  t 
moment  to  think  of  abandoning  tbe  greit 
cause  he  had  espoused  ;  while  to  tbe  ia^ 
too,  he  preserved  unbroken  the  cbeeHU 
spring  of  his  mind,  his  manly  endnraaoe  of 
all  ills  that  aflected  but  himself, and  hisever- 
wakefiil  consideration  for  tbe  wants  of  oditfi* 

Utfem  MS.  TO  MB.  BABFP. 

'*  I  am  a  good  deal  better,  though  of  coune 
weakly ;  the  leeches  took  too  much  blood 
from  my  temples  the  day  after,  and  there  was 
some  cufficulty  in  stoppng  k,  but  I  bare 
since  been  up  daily,  and  out  in  boats  or  oo 
horseback.  To-day  I  have  taken  s  warn 
bath,  and  live  as  temperately  as  cso  weO  be, 
without  any  liquid  but  water,  and  witboitt 
animal  food. 

**  Besides  the  four  l^irics  sent  to Fitns,! 
have  obtained  the  release  of  four-aDd4wiitf; 
women  and  children,  and  sent  them  at  m 
own  expense  to  Prevesa,  that  tbe  Bs^ 
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Consul-General  maj  consign  tfaem  to  their 
relations.  I  did  this  by  their  own  desire. 
Matters  here  are  a  little  embroiled  with  the 
Suliotes  and  foreigners,  Scc^  bat  I  still  hope 
better  things,  and  will  stand  by  the  cause  as 
long  as  my  health  and  drcumstances  will 
permit  me  to  be  supposed  useful,  i 

"  J  am  obliged  to  support  the  Govemment 
here  for  the  present." 

The  prisoners  mentioned  in  this  letter  as 
haying  been  released  by  him  and  sent  to 
Prevesa,  had  been  held  in  captrrity  at  Misso- 
long^i  since  the  beginning  of  the  Kerohidon. 
The  following  was  the  letter  which  he  for- 
warded with  them  to  the  English  Consul  at 
Prevesa. 


Lbttik  M4.  TO  MR.  MATER. 

**  Coming  to  (Greece,  one  of  my  princmal 
objects  was  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible 
the  miseries  incident  to  a  war&re  so  cruel  as 
the  present  When  the  dictates  of  humanity 
are  m  question,  Iknow  no  difference  between 
Turks  and  Greeks.  It  is  enough  that  those 
who  want  assistance  are  men,  in  order  to 
claim  the  pity  and  protection  of  the  meanest 
pretender  to  humane  feehn^.  I  have  found 
here  twenty-four  Turks,  mduding  women 
and  children,  who  have  long  pined  in  distress, 
fiu-  from  the  means  of  support  and  the  conso- 
lations of  their  home.  The  Government 
has  consigned  them  to  me ;  I  transmit  them 
to  Prevesa,  whither  they  desire  to  be  sent. 
I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  take  care  that 
thev  may  be  restored  to  a  place  of  safety, 
ancl  that  the  Governor  of  your  town  may 
accept  of  my  present.  The  best  recompenoe 
I  can  hope  for  would  be  to  find  that  I  had 
inspired  the  Ottoman  commanders  with  the 
same  sentiments  towards  those  unhappy 
Greeks  who  may  hereafter  fisdl  into  meir 
hands. 

**  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  Sec/* 


LimiMS.    TO  THE  HONOURABLE  DOUGLAS 
KINNAIRD. 

*«  Miuolontbi.  Februuj  81. 16S4. 
••  I  have  received  yours  of  the  2d  of  No- 
vember. It  is  essential  that  the  money 
should  be  (mid,  as  I  have  drawn  for  it  all,  and 
more  too,  to  hdp  the  Greeks,  Parry  is  here, 
and  he  and  I  agree  very  wdl ;  and  all  is 


1  In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  dated  January  37., 
he  had  already  said,  **  I  hope  that  things  here  will  go  on 
well  tome  time  or  other.  I  will  stick  hy  the  cause  as  long 
as  a  cause  exbU —first  or  second.** 


^oing  on  hopefully  for  the  present,  connder- 
mg  circumstances. 

**  We  shall  have  work  this  year,  for  the 
Turks  are  coming  down  in  force ;  and,  as 
for  me,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  I  shall 
shortly  march  (according  to  orders)  against 
Lepanto,  with  two  thousand  men.  I  have 
been  here  some  time,  after  some  narrow 
escapes  from  the  Turks,  and  also  from  being 
shipwrecked.  We  were  twice  upon  the 
rocks ;  but  this  you  will  have  heard,  truly 
or  fiilsely,  through  other  channels,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  bore  you  with  a  long  story. 

"So  far  I  have  succeeded  in  supporting 
the  Government  of  Western  Greece,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  dissolved.  If 
you  have  received  the  eleven  thousand  and 
odd  pounds,  these,  with  what  I  have  in  hand, 
and  my  income  for  the  current  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  contihgencies,  will,  or  m^t,  en- 
able me  to  keg>  the  *  sinews  of  war '  pro- 
perly strung.  IT  the  deputies  be  honest  fel- 
lows, and  obtain  the  loan,  they  will  repay 
the  4000/.  as  agreed  upon  ;  and  even  then  I 
shall  save  little,  or  indeed  less  than  little, 
since  I  am  maintaining  nearly  the  whole  ma- 
chine—  in  this  place,  at  least — at  my  own 
cost.  But  let  the  Greeks  only  succeed,  and 
I  don't  care  for  mysel£ 

**  I  have  been  very  seriously  unwell,  but 
am  getting  better,  and  can  ride  about  again  ; 
so  pray  quiet  our  friends  on  that  score. 

**  It  is  not  true  that  I  ever  did,  will,  would,- 
couid,  or  should  write  a  satire  acfunst  Gif- 
ford,  or  a  hair  of  his  head.  I  always  con- 
sidered him  as  my  literary  fiither,  and  myself 
as  his  '  prodigal  son  ; '  and  if  I  have  allowed 
his  '  fatted  calf'  to  grow  to  an  ox  before  he 
kills  it  on  my  return,  it  is  only  because  I 
prefer  beef  to  veaL  Yours,  &c" 


i,  TO  ME.  BARFF. 

"Februarys}. 
''My  health  seems  improving,  especially 
from  ndinff  and  the  warm  bath.  Six  Eng- 
lishmen wul  be  soon  in  (marantine  at  Zante  ; 
they  are  artificers  ^  and  nave  had  enough  of 
Greece  in  fourteen  days.  If  you  could  re- 
commend them  to  a  passage  home,  I  would 
thank  you ;  they  are  good  men  enough,  but 
do  not  auite  understand  the  little  discrepan- 
cies in  tnese  countries,  and  are  not  used  to 
see  shooting  and  slashing  in  a  domestic  quiet 
way,  or  (as  it  forms  here)  a  part  of  house- 
keeping. 


'J-' 


s  The  workmen  who  com  out  with  Pany ;  and  who, 
alarmed  by  the  scene  of  conftislon  and  dangw  tbqr  ibond 
at  Missolonghl,  had  resolTad  to  reUun  borne. 
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"  If  they  should  want  anything  during  their 
quarantine,  you  can  advance  them  not  more 
tnan  a  dollar  a  day  (amongst  them)  for  that 
period,  to  purchase  them  some  little  extras 
as  comforts  (as  they  are  quite  out  of  their 
element).  I. cannot  afibnl  them  more  at 
present." 


CHAPTER  LV. 
1824. 

MISSOLONGHI. — LORD  BYRON'S  LAST  LETTER 
TO  MURRAY.  —  REPORTED  SATIRE  ON 
GIFFORD.  —  LAWLESSNESS  OP  THE  SU- 
LIOTES.  —  LETTERS  TO  HOORE,  KEN- 
NEDY,  PARRUCA,   BARFF,*AND   HANCOCK. 

—  MEASURES  OP  DEFENCE.  —  COLONEL 
STANHOPE   AND  THE   GREEK   CHRONICLE. 

—  DR.  MAYER.  —  INCREASING  DIFFICUL- 
TIES. —  DISSENSIONS  BETWEEN  MATRO- 
CORDATA  AND  THE  EASTERN  CHIEFS. — 
TUMULTS. —  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  NON- 
ARRIVAL  OF  THE  LOAN  FROM  ENGLAND. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray, — 
which  it  is  most  gratifying  to  have  to  pro- 
duce, as  the  last  completing  link  of  a  lonf 
friendship  and  corre^ondence  which  had 
been,  but  for  a  short  tune,  and  through  the 
fault  only  of  others,  interrupted,  —  contains 
such  a  summary  of  the  chief  events  now  pass- 
ing round  Lord  Byron,  as,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  notes,  will  render  any  more 
detfuled  narrative  lumecessary. 

Lrtm  547.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

<•  MiMoUmghl,  February  S5. 1S94. 

'*  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird 
that  you  state  *  a  report  of  a  satire  on  Mr. 
Gifibrd  having  arrived  from  Italy,  said  to  be 
written  by  me!  but  that  you  do  not  believe 

1  [In  **  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,*'  Lord 
Byron  thus  apostrophises  the  author  of  the  Bavlad  and 
MsTlad  — 
**  Why  slumbers  Gifford  ?  once  was  ask'd  In  Tain ; 

Why  slumbers  Gilford  ?  let  us  ask  agahi. 

Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ? 

Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 

Are  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bard  to  greet  ? 

Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 

Arouse  thee,  Giflbrd  I  be  thy  promise  dalm'd ; 

Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed.** 

s  **  Early  in  the  morning  we  prepared  for  our  attack  on 
the  brig.  Lord  Byron,  notwithstanding  his  weakness, 
and  an  inflammation  that  threatened  his  eyes,  was  most 
anxious  to  be  of  our  party ;  but  the  physicians  would  not 
sulfor  him  to  go.**  —  Count  Gaiiba'«  Narrative, 
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it.'  I  dare  say  jou  do  not,  nor  any  body 
else,  I  should  thmk.  Whoever  asserts  that 
I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of  any  tfaii^  of 
the  kind  on  Oifibrd  lies  in  his  ttroat.  I 
always  regarded  him  as  my  literary  father, 
and  myself  as  his  prodigal  son  > ;  if  any  such 
composition  exists,  it  is  none  of  mine.  Tom 
know  as  well  as  any  body  upon  vAom  I  base 
or  have  not  written ;  and  you  also  know 
whether  they  do  or  did  not  deserre  that 
same.    And  so  much  for  such  matters. 

"You  will  perhaps  be  anxious  to  hear  saise 
news  from  this  part  of  Greece  (which  is  the 
most  liable  to  invasion)  ;  but  you  wiD  bear 
enouffh  through  public  and  private  r4i«w»n^ 
I  will,  however,  give  you  the  events  of  a 
week,  mingling  my  own  private  peculiar  with 
the  public  ;  for  we  are  here  jumbled  a  little 
together  at  present 

**  On  Sunday  (the  15th,  I  bdieve,)  I  had 
a  strong  and  sudaen  convulsive  attack,  which 
left  me  speechless,  though  not  nKitioidess  — 
for  some  strong  men  comd  not  hold  me ;  bat 
whether  it  was  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  cacfae^, 
or  apoplexy,  or  what  otha*  exy  or  epty^  d!e 
doctors  have  not  decided ;  or  whether  it 
was  spasmodic  or  nervous,  &c. ;  but  it  was 
very  unpleasant,  and  nearly  cairied  me  cB, 
and  all  that.  On  Monday,  they  put  leeches 
to  my  temples,  no  difficult  matter,  but  tfe 
blood  could  not  be  stopped  till  deven  at 
night  (they  had  gone  too  near  the  temporal 
artery  .for  my  temporal  safety),  and  naihtr 
slyptic  nor  caustic  would  cauterise  the  cvi&ee 
till  after  a  hundred  attempts. 

**  On  Tuesday,  a  Turkish  brig  of  war  na 
onshore.  On  Wednesday,  great  preparatioot 
being  made  to  attack  her,  though  protected 
by  her  consorts  S  the  Turks  buraea  her  aad 
retired  to  Patras.  On  Thursday  a  <WtrTcl 
ensued  between  the  Suliotes  and  the  Frnk 
guard  at  the  arsenal :  a  Swedish  officer  ^  v» 
killed,  and  a  Suliote  severely  wounded,  and 
a  general  fight  expected,  and  with  seme  da£- 
ficultv  prevented.  On  Friday,  the  officer 
was  buried ;   and  Captain  Parry's  KwgKA 


His  Lordship  had  promiMd  a  reward  tor  every  Task 
taken  alive  in  the  proposed  attack  on  this  yaasU. 

*  Captain  Sasse,  an  officer  esteeoMd  m  one  of  a»  taett 
and  braTest  of  the  foreigners  in  tiie  Greek  wsike 
**  This/*  says  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  a  letter,  Fcbrvary  IMi, 
to  the  Committee,  **  is  a  serious  aflhir.  Tbe  SsBetea 
have  no  country,  no  home  for  their  fkaniUea ;  asmn  ef 
pay  are  owing  to  them  ;  the  people  of  Ifiasolaivid  kefie 
and  pay  them  exorbitantly.  Lord  Byroo,  vfao  wm»  ce 
have  led  them  to  Lepanto,  is  much  shakra  by  hb  fit.  ^tA 
will  probably  be  obliged  to  retire  from  Greece,  b  «k«t, 
all  our  hopes  In  this  quarter  are  damped  for  the  piiii< 
1  am  not  a  little  fearftil,  too.  that  these  wild  warrion  wS 
not  forget  the  blood  that  has  been  snilt.  I  tkk  hub  ait 
told  Prince  Mavrocordaio  and  Lord  BjrronttaftCkcT-  avst 
come  to  some  resolution  about  cooqielUDt  the  SoBMea 
to  quit  the  place.** 
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ardficera  nmtimed,  under  pretence  that  their 
lives  were  in  danger,  and  are  for  quitting  the 
country ;  —  they  may. » 

**  On  Saturday  we  had  the  smartest  shock 
of  an  earthquake  which  I  remember,  (and  I 
hare  felt  thirty,  slight  or  smart,  at  different 
periods ;  they  are  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,) and  the  whole  army  discharged  their 
arms,  upon  the  same  principle  that  savages 
beat  drums,  or  howl,  during  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon : — it  was  a  rare  scene  altogether 
—  if  you  had  but  seen  the  English  Johnnies, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  a  cockney  work- 
shop before  I  —  or  will  again,  if  they  can 
help  it — and  on  Simday,  we  heard  that  the 
Vizier  is  come  down  to  Larissa,  with  one 
hundred  and  odd  thousand  men. 

**  In  coming  here,  I  had  two  escapes  ;  one 
from  the  Turks,  (one  of  my  vessels  was  taken, 
but  afterwards  released,)  and  the  other  from 
shipwreck.  We  drove  twice  on  the  rocks 
near  the  Scrofes  (islands  near  the  coast). 

**!  have  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the 
release  of  eight-and-twenty  Turkish  prison- 
ers, men,  women,  and  children,  and  sent 
them  to  Patras  and  Prevesa  at  my  own 
charges.  One  little  girl  of  nine  years  old, 
who  prefers  remaining  with  me,  I  shall  (if  I 
live)  send,  with  her  mother,  probably,  to 
Italy,  or  to  England,  and  adopt  her.  Her 
name  is  Hato,  or  Uatagee.  8he  is  a  very 
pretty  lively  child.  All  her  brothers  were 
luQed  by  the  Greeks,  and  she  herself  and  her 
mother  merely  spared  by  special  favour  and 
owing  to  her  extreme  youm,  she  being  then 
but  five  or  six  years  old. 

''My  health  is  now  better,  and  I  ride 
about  again.  My  office  here  is  no  sinecure, 
so  many  parties  and  difficulties  of  every  lund ; 
but  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato  is  an  excellent  person,  and  does  all 
in  his  power ;  but  his  situation  is  perplexing 
in  the  extreme.  Still  we  have  great  hopes 
of  the  success  of  the  contest.  You  will 
hear,  however,  more  of  public  news  from 


^  This  was  a  fresh,  and,  as  maj  be  concelTed,  serious 
disappointment  to  Lord  Byron.  **  The  departure  of  these 
men,"  says  Count  Gamba,  **  made  us  fear  that  our  labo- 
ratory would  come  to  nothing ;  for  if  we  tried  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  artificers  with  native  Greeks,  we  should 
make  but  little  progress." 

'  Proceeding,  as  he  here  rightly  supposes,  upon  news- 
paper authority,  1  had  in  my  letter  made  aome  allusion 
to  his  fanputed  occupations,  which,  in  his  present  sensl- 
tiTeneM  on  the  subiect  of  authorship,  did  not  at  all  please 
him.  To  this  circumstance  Count  Gamba  alludes  in  a 
passage  of  his  Narrative ;  where,  after  mentioning  a  re- 
mark of  Byron's,  that  **  Poetry  should  only  occupy  the 
Idle,  and  that  in  more  serious  aflkirs  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous," he  adds—"  Mr.  Moore,  at  this  time  writing 
to  him,  said,  that  he  had  heard  that '  instead  of  pursuing 
heroic  and  warlike  adventures,  he  was  residing  in  a  de- 
UghtAtl  villa,  continuing  Don  Juan.*    This  offended  him 


>= 


plenty  of  quarters :  for  I  have  little  tiooe  to 
write. 

**  Believe  me  yours,  &c.  &c.        N.  Bn." 

The  fierce  lawlessness  of  the  Snliotes  had 
now  risen  to  such  a  height  that  it  became 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  European 
population,  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether ; 
and,  by  some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Byron,  this  object  was  at  length  effected. 
The  advance  of  a  month's  pay  by  him,  and 
the  discharge  of  their  arrears  by  the  Govern- 
ment, (the  latter,  too,  with  money  lent  for 
that  purpose  by  the  same  univer^  paymas- 
ter,) at  length  induced  these  rude  warriors 
to  depart  firom  the  town,  and  with  them  va- 
nished all  hopes  of  the  expedition  against 
Lepanto. 


LRTn548. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


•*  Missolonghl,  Western  Greece,  March  4. 1891 
"  My  dear  Moore, 

^  Your  reproach  is  unfounded  —  I  have 
received  two  letters  from  you,  and  answered 
both  previous  to  leaving  Cephalonia.  I  have 
not  been  '^et'  in  an  Ionian  island,  but 
much  occupied  with  business,  as  the  Greek 
deputies  (if  arrived)  can  tell  you.  Neither 
have  I  continued  '  Don  Juan,*  nor  any  other 
poem.  You  go,  as  usual,  I  presume,  by  some 
newspaper  report  or  other. « 

"  When  the  proper  moment  to  be  of  some 
use  arrived,  I  came  here ;  and  am  told  that 
my  arrival  (with  some  other  circumstances) 
hat  been  of,  at  least,  temporary  advantage  to 
the  cause.  I  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
Turks,  and  another  from  shipwreck,  on  my 
passage.  On  the  15th  (or  1 6th)  of  February 
I  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy, 
—  the  physicians  have  not  exactly  decided 
which,  but  the  alternative  is  agreeable.  My 
constitution,  therefore,  remains  between  the 
two  opinions,  like  Mahomet's  sarcophagus 
between  the  magnets.    All  that  I  can  say  is, 

for  the  moment,  and  he  was  sorry  that  such  a  »»t«»"^ffn 
judgment  had  been  formed  of  hbn." 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  that,  while  thus  anxious,  and 
firom  a  highly  noble  motive,  to  throw  his  authorship  Into 
the  shade  while  engaged  in  so  much  more  serious  pur- 
suits, it  was  yet  an  author's  mode  of  revenge  that  always 
occurred  to  him,  when  under  the  influence  of  any  of 
these  passing  resentments.  Thus,  when  a  litde  angry 
with  Colonel  Stanhope  one  day,  he  exclaimed,  **  1  will 
libel  you  in  your  own  Chronicle;  "  and  in  this  brief  burst 
of  humour  I  was  myself  the  means  of  provoking  in  him, 
I  have  been  told,  on  the  authori^  of  Count  Gamba,  that 
he  swore  to  **  write  a  satire**  upon  me. 

Though  the  above  letter  shows  how  momentary  was 
any  little  spleen  he  may  have  felt,  there  not  nnfrequently, 
1  own,  comes  over  me  a  short  pang  of  regret  to  think 
that  a  feeling  of  displeasure,  however  sli^t,  should  hero 
been  among  the  latest  1  awakened  in  him. 
Ss 
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that  thev  nearly  bled  me  to  death,  by  pbicing 
the  leeches  too  near  the  temjpond  artery,  so 
that  the  blood  could  with  difficulty  be  stop- 
ped, even  with  caustic  I  am  supposed  to 
be  getting  better,  slowly,  however.  But  my 
homilies  will,  I  presume,  for  the  future,  be 
like  the  Archbishop  of  (Grenada's — in  this 
case,  *  I  order  you  a  hundred  ducats  from 
my  treasurer,  and  wish  you  a  little  more 
taste.' 

**  For  public  matters  I  refer  you  to  Co- 
lonel Stanhope's  and  Capt.  Parry's  reports, 
— and  to  all  other  reports  whatsoever.  There 
is  ^enty  to  do  —  war  without,  and  tumult 
wiuun-^they  *  kill  a  man  a  week,'  like  Bob 
Acres  in  the  country.  Parry's  artificers 
have  gone  away  in  alarm,  on  account  of  a 
dispute  in  which  some  of  the  natives  and 
foreigners  were  engaged,  and  a  Swede  was 
lulled,  and  a  Suliote  wounded.  In  the  middle 
of  their  flight  there  was  a  strong  shock  of 
an  earthquake;  so,  between  that  and  the 
sword,  they  boomed  off  in  a  hurry,  in  despite 
of  all  dissuasions  to  the  contrary.  A  Turkish 
brig  run  ashore,  &c.  &c.  &c,  ^ 

**  You,  I  presume,  are  either  publishing  or 
meditating  tnat  same.  Let  me  hear  from  and 
of  you,  and  believe  me,  in  all  events, 

**  Ever  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.— Tell  Mr.  Murray  that  I  wrote  to 
him  the  other  day,  and  hope  that  he  has  re- 
ceived, or  will  receive,  the  letter." 


Lirm  549.       TO  DR.  KENNEDY. 

**  Uisiolonghi,  March  4. 1834. 

•*  My  dear  Doctor, 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  two  very 
kind  letters,  both  received  at  the  same  time, 
and  one  long  aher  its  date.  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  precarious  state  of  my  health, 
nor  am,  nor  have  been,  deceived  on  that  sub- 
ject But  it  is  fMToper  that  I  should  remain 
m  Greece ;  and  it  were  better  to  die  doing 
something  than  nothing.  My  presence  here 
has  been  supposed  so  &r  usend  as  to  have 
prevented  confusion  firom  becoming  worse 
confounded,  at  least  for  the  present.  Should 
I  become,  or  be  deemed  useless  or  super- 
fluous, I  am  ready  to  retire ;  but  in  the 
interim  I  am  not  to  consider  personal  conse- 
quences ;  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence, —  as  indeed  are  all  things.  I  shall, 
however,  observe  your  instructions,  and  in- 
deed did  so,  as  &r  as  regards  abstinence,  for 
some  time  past. 

»  What  I  hare  omitted  hera  li  bat  a  r«petitioii  of  the 
varkNU  partkulan.  re^tectiiig  aU  that  had  happened 


& 


"  Besides  the  tracts,  &c  wfaicli  yoa  bave 
sent  for  distribution,  one  of  the  Rnriiah  wr^ 
dficers,  (hight  BrownbiU,  a  tniniaa,^  kft  to 
my  charge  a  number  of  Greek  TestamcBti^ 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  distribute  pfo» 
perly.  The  Greeks  complain  that  the  tnB»> 
lation  is  not  correct,  nor  in  good  RooHic : 
Bambas  can  decide  on  that  point.  I  am  try- 
ing to  reconcile  the  clergy  to  the  distribu- 
tion, which  (without  due  regard  to  their 
hierarchy)  they  might  contrive  to  jnnprdft  or 
neutralise  in  the  effect,  from  their  power 
over  their  people.  Mr.  BrownbiU  has  gone 
to  the  Islands,  having  some  appreheninon  for 
his  life,  (not  fiN)m  the  priests,  nowever,)  aod 
apparently  preferring  rather  to  be  a  aaint  than 
a  martyr,  although  nis  apprdiensioiia  of  b^ 
coming  the  latter  were  probably  unfounded. 
All  the  English  artificers  acocMopanied  hiai, 
thinking  themselves  in  danger  on  acconnt  of 
some  troubles  here,  which  have  ^iparcntfj 
subsided. 

**  I  have  been  interrq)ted  by  a  Tiait  froai 
Prince  Mavrocordato  and  othm  since  I  be- 
gan this  letter,  and  must  dose  it  haatily,  fer 
the  boat  is  announced  as  ready  to  saiL  Your 
future  convert,  Hato,  or  Hatag6e,  appears  to 
me  lively,  and  intelligent,  and  promwang,  and 
possesses  an  interesting  countenance,  With 
regard  to  her  disposition  I  can  say  little,  bat 
Millingen,  who  has  the  mother  (^vho  is  a 
middle-aged  woman  of  good  character}  ia  his 
house  as  a  domestic  ^though  their  haSj 
was  in  good  woridly  circumstances  pteticias 
to  the  Revolution),  speaks  well  of  both,  md 
he  is  to  be  relied  on.  As  &r  as  I  know,  I 
have  only  seen  the  diild  a  few  times  wkfc 
her  mother,  and  what  I  have  seen  ia  finoor- 
able,  or  I  should  not  take  so  moch  ■ntfrct 
in  her  behalf.  If  she  turns  out  wdl,  my  idea 
would  be  to  send  her  to  my  dau^^ter  in  Ena- 
land  (if  not  to  respectable  persona  in  Italy), 
and  so  to  provide  for  her  as  to  enable  hir 
to  live  witn  r^utation  either  ani|^j  or  ia 
marriage,  if  she  arrive  at  matmity.  I  wil 
make  proper  arrangements  about  her  cx- 
pences  through  Messrs.  Barff  and  ^r^rf^. 
and  the  rest  1  leave  to  your  djacietion  and  to 
Mrs.  K.*s,  with  a  great  sense  of  obGgaliaa 
for  your  kindness  in  undertaking  her  ta^ 
porarv  superintendence. 

'*  Of  public  matters  here,  I  have  little  ta 
add  to  what  you  will  already  luive  ~ 
We  are  going  on  as  well  as  we  can,  ai 
the  hope  and  the  endeavour  to  do 
Believe  me, 

••  Ever  and  truly,  &c. 

«N.  B.' 


since  hit  arriTal,  whkfa  hare  already  t 
lettera  to  hia  other  corretpondenta. 
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Lsrm  600.  TO  HE.  BARFF. 

**  March  5. 1824. 
**  If  Sisseni  i  ia  sincere,  he  will  be  treated 
with,  and  well  treated  ;  iif  he  is  not,  the  sin 
and  the  shame  may  lie  at  his  own  door.  One 
great  object  is  to  heal  those  internal  dis- 
sensions for  the  future,  without  exacting 
too  rigorous  an  account  of  the  past.  Prince 
Mavrocordato  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
whoever  is  disposed  to  act  &irly  will  be  fairly 
dbalt  with.  I  hctve  heard  a  good  deal  of  Sis- 
seni,  but  not  a  deal  of  good :  however,  I 
never  judge  from  report,  particularly  in  a  Re- 
Tolution.  Personally,  I  am  rather  obliged  to 
him,  for  he  has  been  very  hospitable  to  all 
friends  of  mine  who  have  passed  through  his 
district.  You  may  therefore  assure  him  that 
any  overture  for  the  advanta^  of  Greece 
and  its  internal  pacification  will  be  readily 
and  sincerely  met  here.  I  hardly  think  that 
he  would  have  ventured  a  deceinul  proposi- 
tion to  me  through  you,  because  he  must  be 
sure  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  eventually 
be  exposed.  At  any  rate,  the  healing  of  these 
dissensions  is  so  important  a  pomt,  that 
something  must  be  risked  to  obtam  it." 


LlTTBB  661. 


TO  KR.  BARFF. 


*«  March  10. 

**  Endd^  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Pamica's 
letter,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  assure  him 
from  me,  that  1  have  done  and  am  doing 
all  I  can  to  re-unite  the  Greeks  with  the 
Greeks. 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  offer  of 
your  country-house  (as  for  all  other  kind- 
ness) in  case  that  my  health  should  require 
my  removal ;  but  1  cannot  quit  Greece  while 
there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  of  any  (even 
supposed)  utility  :  —  there  is  a  stake  worth 
miluons  such  as  I  am,  and  while  I  can  stand 
at  all,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  When  I 
say  this,  I  am  at  the  same  time  aware  of  the 
difficulties  and  dissensions  and  defects  of  the 
Greeks  themselves ;  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  them  by  all  reasonable  people. 

**  My  chief,  indeed  nine  tenths  otmy  ex- 
penses here  are  solely  in  advances  to  or  on 
behalf  of  the  (Greeks  %  and  objects  connected 
with  their  independence." 

1  Thlf  Slueni,  who  wai  Uie  Q^tHano  of  the  rich  dis- 
trict about  Gaitouni,  and  had  for  lome  time  held  oat 
against  the  General  Goremment,  was  now,  as  appears  bjr 
the  abore  letter,  making  orertures,  through  Mr.  Barff, 
of  adhesion.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerltj,  it  was  required 
by  Lord  Byron  that  he  should  surrender  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government  the  fortress  of  Chiarenza. 

s  **  At  this  tfane  (February  14th),"  says  Mr.  Parry,  who 
kept  the  acooupts  of  his  Lordship's  disbursements,  **  the 
expenses  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  did 


I 


The  letter  of  Parnica,  to  which  the  fore- 
going alludes,  contained  a  pressinff  invitation 
to  I^rd  Byron  to  present  nimself  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, where,  it  was  added,  his  influ- 
ence would  be  sure  to  brine  about  the  union 
of  all  parties.  So  generu,  indeed,  was  the 
confidence  jjlaced  in  their  noble  ally,  that, 
by  every  Chief  of  evwy  fisu^tion,  he  seems  to 
have  b^n  regarded  as  the  only  rallying  point 
round  which  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
of  their  now  split  and  jarring  interests  being 
united.  A  fiur  more  flattering,  as  well  as  more 
authorised,  invitation  soon  after  reached  him, 
through  an  express  envoy,  fixnn  the  Chief- 
tain Colocotroni,  recommending  a  National 
Council,  where  his  Lordship,  it  was  pro- 
posed, should  act  as  mediator,  and  pledging 
this  Chief  himself  and  his  followers  to  abide 
by  the  result.  To  this  application  an  an- 
swer was  returned  similar  to  that  which  he 
sent  to  Parruca,  and  which  was  in  terms  as 
follows :  — 

Lrtbb  50S.       TO  SR.  FAREUCA. 

••  March  10. 1824. 

"Sir, 

**  I  have  the  honour  of  answering  your 
letter.  My  first  wish  has  always  been  to 
bring  the  Greeks  to  agree  amongst  themselves. 
I  came  here  by  the  invitation  of  the  Greek 
Government,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ought 
to  abandon  RoumeUa  for  the  Peloponnesus 
until  that  Government  shall  desire  it ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  this  part  is  exposed  in  a 
sreater  degree  to  the  enemy.  Nevertheless, 
if  my  presence  can  really  be  of  any  assistance 
in  uniting  two  or  more  parties,  I  am  ready 
to  go  any  where,  either  as  a  mediator,  or,  if 
necessary,  as  a  hostage.  In  these  afiairs  I 
have  neither  private  views,  nor  private  dis- 
like of  any  individual,  but  the  sincere  wish  of 
deserving  the  name  of  the  firiend  of  your 
country,  and  of  her  patriots. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c.* 


Lnm  608.     TO  MR.  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

•*  Mlssolonghi,  March  10.  IBM. 

"Sir, 

"  I  have  sent  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hodges  a 
bill  drawn  on  Signor  C.  Jerostatti  for  three 


not  amount  to  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  per  wedi 
in  rations  alone.*'  In  another  place  this  writer  ncy$i 
**  The  Greeks  seemed  to  thinly  he  was  a  mine  from  which 
they  could  extract  gold  at  their  pleasure.  One  person 
represented  that  a  supply  of  20,000  dollars  would  sare 
the  island  of  Candia  from  fklling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt ;  and  there  not  being  tliat  sum  in  hand. 
Lord  Byron  gare  him  authority  to  raise  it  if  he  could  in 
the  Islands,  and  be  would  guarantee  Its  repayment.  I 
beliere  this  person  did  not  suooeed."  [See  BTiOKiAMa.] 
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hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds,  on  account 
of  the  Hon.  the  Greek  Committee,  for  carry- 
ing on  the  service  at  this  place.  But  Count 
Delladecima  sent  no  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  until  he  should  receive  instructions 
from  C.  JerostattL  Therefore  I  am  obliged 
to  advance  that  sum  to  prevent  a  positive 
stop  being  put  to  the  laboratory  service  at 
this  place,  &c.  &<u 

**  I  beg  vou  will  mention  this  business  to 
Count  Delladecima,  who  has  the  draft  and 
every  account,  and  that  Mr.  Barff,  in  con- 
junction with  yourself,  will  endeavour  to  ar- 
range this  money  account,  and,  when  received, 
forward  the  same  to  Missolonghi. 

••  I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly. 

"  So  far  is  written  by  Captain  Parry  ;  but 
I  see  that  I  must  continue  the  letter  myself. 
I  understand  little  or  nothing  of  the  busmess, 
saving  and  except  that,  like  most  of  the  pre- 
sent affairs  here,  it  will  be  at  a  stand-stul  if 
monies  be  not  advanced,  and  there  are  few 
here  so  disposed ;  so  that  I  must  take  the 
chance,  as  usual. 

"You  will  see  what  can  be  done  with 
Delladecima  and  Jerostatti,  and  remit  the 
sum,  that  we  may  have  some  quiet ;  for  the 
Committee  have  somehow  embroiled  their 
matters,  or  chosen  Greek  correspondents 
more  Grecian  than  ever  the  Greeks  are  wont 
to  be. 

"  Yours  ever,  Nl.  Bn. 

**  P.  S.  —  A  thousand  thanks  to  Muir  for 
his  cauliflower,  the  finest  I  ever  saw  or  tasted, 
and,  I  believe,  the  largest  that  ever  grew  out 
of  Paradise,  or  Scotland.  I  have  written 
to  (]uiet  Dr.  Kennedy  about  the  newspaper 
(with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  as  a  writer, 
please  to  recollect  and  say).  I  told  the  fools 
of  conductors  that  their  motto  would  play 
the  devil ;  but,  like  all  mountebanks,  they 
persisted.  Gramba,  who  is  any  thing  but 
lucky,  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  and,  as 
usual,  the  moment  he  had,  matters  went 
wrong.  1  It  will  be  better,  perhaps,  in  time. 
But  I  write  in  haste,  and  have  only  time  to 
say,  before  the  boat  sails,  that  I  am  ever 

"  Yours,  N.  Bn. 

**  P.  8.  —  Mr.  Flndlay  is  here,  and  has  re- 
ceived his  money." 

Lkttbb  654.       TO  DR.  KENNEDY. 

_  **  BlisfoloDghi,  March  10. 1824. 

"Dear  Sir, 

**  You  could  not  dissmprove  of  the  motto 
to  the  Telegraph  more  than  I  did,  and  do  ; 

1  He  had  a  notion  Uiat  Count  Gamha  wai  destined  to 
be  unfortunate,  —  that  he  wai  one  of  those  ill-starred 
persons  with  whom  every  thing  goes  wrong.  In  speaking 
of  this  newspaper  to  Parry,  he  said,  "  I  hare  subscribed 


0^ 


but  this  is  the  land  of  liberty,  where  most 
people  do  as  they  please,  and  few  as  tbej 
ougnt. 

**  I  have  not  written,  nor  am  indiiicd  to 
write,  for  that  or  for  any  other  paper,  but 
have  suggested  to  them,  over  and  orer,  i 
change  of  the  motto  and  style.  HowefCfi 
I  do  not  think  that  it  will  turn  out  ehberta 
irreligious  or  a  levelling  publication,  and  the^ 
promise  due  respect  to  both  churches  ad 
things,  Le,  the  editors  do. 

*' if  Bambas  would  write  for  the  Gred 
Chronicle,*  he  might  hare  his  own  price  fir 
articles. 

"  There  is  a  dight  dennir  about  Hato^ 
Yoyjase^  her  modier  wishing  to  go  with  ber, 
which  is  quite  natural,  and  I  luve  not  tbe 
heart  to  refuse  it ;  for  even  Mahomet  mde 
a  law,  that  in  the  division  of  captirea,  tbe 
child  should  never  be  separated  from  die 
mother.  But  this  may  make  a  difference  b 
the  arrangement,  although  the  poor  woooo 
(who  has  lost  half  her  mnuly  in  the  war)  is, 
as  I  said,  of  good  character,  and  of  matitft  ] 
age,  so  as  to  render  her  respectabifitjr  not 
liable  to  suspicion.  She  has  heard,  it  teess, 
from  Prevesa,  that  her  husband  is  no  longer 
there.  I  have  consigned  your  Bibles  to  Dr. 
Meyer ;  and  I  hope  that  the  said  Doctor 
mav  justify  your  confidence ;  neverthcfcss, 
I  shall  keep  an  eye  upon  him.  Ypu  nny  d^ 
pend  upon  my  giving  the  Society  as  fiiir  pliy 
as  Mr.Wilberforce  himself  would ;  andu; 
other  conunission  for  the  good  of  Greece 
will  meet  with  the  same  attentioa  on  iij 
part.  I 

**  I  am  trying,  with  some  hope  of  erental  ; 
success,  to  re-unite  the  Gredcs,  eapedil^  | 
as  the  Turks  are  expected  in  force,  and  dtf 
shortly.    We  must  meet  them  aa  we  bbjt, 
and  fight  it  out  as  we  can. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  school  pa- 
pers, and  I  assure  you  that  your  good  raw 
are  reciprocal.  The  weatner  is  so  nc^ 
finer,  that  I  get  a  good  deal  of  moderate  a- 
ercise  in  boats  and  on  horseback,  and  am  w3- 
ing  to  hope  that  my  health  b  not  worse  tfait 
when  you  kindly  wrote  to  me.  Dr.  Biwo 
can  tell  you  that  I  adhere  to  your  n^a^ 
and  more,  for  I  do  not  eat  any  meat,  evai 
fish.  ! 

"Believe  me  ever,  Ac    i 

"  P.  S.  —  The  mechanics  (six  in  number) 
were  all  pretty  much  of  the  aanie  BHwi.  ] 
Brownbill  was  but  one,    Perh^  '^'^JIj  i 
less  to  blame  than  is  imagined,  since  Cobv^  j 
Stanhope  is  said  to  have  told  them,  *tiBiif 


to  it  to  gee  rid  of  importunity,  and.  it  aur  ^  ^ 
Gamba  out  of  mischief.     At  any  rata,  be  <»  ■»  , 
nothing  that  is  of  less  importaDce.**  (Ses  BTBO«usi>J 
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could  notpotiiivefy  say  their Ihes  were  safe*  I 
should  like  to  know  u^tere  our  life  is  safe, 
^ther  here  or  any  where  else  ?  With  regard 
to  a  place  of  safety,  at  least  such  hermetically 
sealed  safety  as  these  persons  appeared  to 
desiderate,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Greece,  at 
any  rate ;  but  Missolonghi  was  supposed  to 
be  the  place  where  they  would  be  useful,  and 
their  risk  was  no  greater  than  that  of  others." 

L^TTEM  555.      TO  COLONEL  STANHOPE. 

••  MlMoloDgfaU  March  19. 1894. 

**  My  dear  Stanhope, 

**  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  myself  will 
go  to  Salona  to  meet  Ulysses,  and  you  may 
be  very  sure  that  P.  M.  will  accept  any  pro- 
position for  the  advantage  of  Greece.  Parry 
18  to  answer  for  himself  on  his  own  articles  * : 
if  I  were  to  interfere  with  him,  it  would  only 
stop  the  whole  progress  of  his  exertion ;  and 
he  18  really  doing  ful  that  can  be  done  with- 
out more  aid  from  the  Government. 

**  What  can  be  spared  will  be  sent ;  but  I 
refer  you  to  Captain  Humphries's  report,  and 
to  Count  Gamba's  letter  tor  details  upon  all 
subjects. 

'*  In  the  hope  of  seeing  you  soon,  and  de- 
ferring much  that  will  be  said  till  then, 

**  Believe  me  ever,  &c 

**P.  S. — Your  two  letters  (to  me)  are 
sent  to  Mr.  Barff,  as  you  desire.  Pray  re- 
member me  particularly  to  Trelawney,  whom 
1  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  again." 

I<RTBS  566.       TO  MR.  BARFF. 

*«  March  19. 
**  As  Count  Mercati  is  under  some  appre- 
hensions of  a  direct  answer  to  kim  personally 
on  Greek  affairs,  I  reply  (as  you  authorised 
me)  to  you,  who  will  have  the  goodness  to 
communicate  to  him  the  enclosed.  It  is  the 
Joint  answer  of  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  of 
myself,  to  Signor  Georgio  Sisseni*s  proposi- 
tions. You  may  abo  fdd,  both  to  him  and 
to  Parruca,  that  I  am  perfectly  sincere  in  de- 
siring the  most  amicable  termination  of  their 
internal  dissensions,  and  that  I  believe  P. 
Mavrocordato  to  be  so  also ;  otherwise  1 
would  not  act  with  him,  or  any  other,  whether 
native  or  fordgner. 

•*  If  Lord  Guilford  is  at  Zante,  or,  if  he  is 
not,  if  Signor  Tricupi  is  there,  you  would 
oblige  me  bv  presenting  my  respects  to  one 
or  lx>th,  and  by  telling  them,  that  from  the 


1  Cdonel  SUnbope  had,  at  tb«  instance  of  the  Chief 
Odyueof,  written  to  request  that  some  stores  fh>m  the 
Jaboratorf  at  Missolonghi  might  be  sent  to  Athens, 
neither  Prince  MaTrocordato,  however,  nor  Lord  Byron 
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proceed  to  Salona  at  the  request  of  Ulysses 
and  the  Chiefe  of  Eastern  Greece,  and  take 
measures  offensive  and  defensive  for  the  en- 
suing campaign.  Mavrocordato  is  almoit  re- 
called by  the  new  Government  to  the  Morea, 
(to  take  the  lead,  I  rather  think,)  and  they 
have  written  to  propose  to  me  to  go  either 
to  the  Morea  witn  mm,  or  to  take  me  gene- 
ral direction  of  affiurs  in  this  quarter  —  with 
General  Londo,  and  any  other  I  may  choose, 
to  form  a  council.  A.  Londo  is  my  old 
friend  and  acquaintance,  since  we  were  lads 
in  Greece  together.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
me  a  positive  answer  till  the  Salona  meeting 
IS  over  1 ;  but  I  am  willing  to  serve  them  in 
any  capacity  they  please,  either  commanding 
or  commanded  —  it  is  much  the  same  to  me, 
as  long  as  I  can  be  of  any  presumed  use  to 
them. 

*'  Excuse  haste  ;  it  is  late,  and  I  have  been 
several  hours  on  horseback  in  a  country  so 
miry  after  the  rains,  that  every  hundred  yards 
brings  you  to  a  ditch,  of  whose  depth,  width, 
colour,  and  contents,  both  my  horses  and 
theb  riders  have  brought  away  many  tokens." 

Lbttbr  598.       TO  MR.  BARFF. 

**  March  ^. 

**  Since  your  intelligence  with  regard  to 
the  Greek  loan,  P.  Mavrocordato  has  shown 
to  me  an  extract  from  some  correspondence 
of  his,  by  which  it  would  appear  tnat  three 
commissioners  are  to  be  named  to  see  that 
the  amount  is  placed  in  proper  hands  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  and  that  my  name  is 
amongst  the  number.  Of  this,  however,  we 
have  as  yet  only  the  report. 

'*  This  commission  is  apparently  named  by 
the  Committee  or  the  contracting  parties  in 
England.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  com- 
mission will  be  necessary ;  but  the  office  will 
be  both  delicate  and  difficult.  The  weather, 
which  has  lately  been  equinoctial,  has  flooded 
the  country,  and  will  probably  retard  our 
proceeding  to  Salona  for  some  days,  till  the 
road  becomes  more  practicable. 

"  You  were  already  apprised  that  P.  Mav- 
rocordato and  myself  had  been  invited  to  a 
conference  by  Ulysses  and  the  Chiefs  of 
Eastern  Greece.  I  hear  (and  am  indeed 
consulted  on  the  subject)  that  in  case  the 


1  To  thU  oflbr  of  the  GoTerntnent  to  q>poInt  him  Go- 
Ternor- General  of  Greece,  (that  is,  of  Che  enfranchised 
part  of  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Morea 
and  the  Islands.)  his  answer  was,  tliat  **  he  was  first  going 
to  Salona,  and  that  afterwards  he  would  he  at  their  com- 
mands ;  tliat  he  could  liave  no  diiBculty  In  accepting  any 
oflloe,  prorided  be  could  persuade  himself  that  any  good 
would  result  firom  It." 

*  The  generous  leal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
this  important  object  will  be  understood  from  the  fol- 


remittance  of  the  first  advance  of  theLoa 
should  not  arrive  immediately,  the  Gieck 
General  Government  mean  to  try  to  rm 
some  thousand  dollars  in  die  islands  in  tiie 
interim,  to  be  repaid  fitm  the  earliest  instal- 
ments on  their  arrivaL  What  prospect  of 
success  they  may  have,  or  on  what  cooditioDi, 
you  can  tell  better  than  I :  I  sop^  i 
the  Loan  be  confirmed,  something  nugfat  be 
done  by  them,  but  subject  of  course  to  the 
usual  terms.  You  can  let  them  and  me  knov 
your  opinion.  There  is  an  imperious  neces- 
sity for  some  national  fimd,  and  that  speedSj, 
otnerwise  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  ami- 
ary  corps  of  about  two  hundred  men,  psid 
by  me,  are,  I  believe,  the  sole  regolarhr  aod 
property  furnished  with  the  money,  Sat  to 
them  weekly,  and  the  officers  moodily.  It 
is  true  that  the  Greek  Government  give  tkor 
rations  ;  but  we  have  had  three  nmtiBa, 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  bread,  ^AaA 
neithar  native  nor  strang;er  could  masticae 
(nor  dogs  either),  and  there  is  still  ^rntdi^ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  them  even  provniov  of 
any  kind. 

"  There  is  a  dissension  among  the  Genafls 
about  the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  Aer 
Committee,  and  an  examination  amoagtf 
themselves  instituted.  What  the  resuh"!? 
be  cannot  be  antii^pated,  except  that  it  fi 
end  in  a  row,  of  course,  as  usual 

"  The  English  are  all  very  amicaUe,  as&r 
as  I  know ;  we  get  oq  too  with  die  Greeb 
very  tolerably,  always  making  aDowance  fcf 
circumstances  ;  and  we  have  no  quarreb  litb 
the  foreigners." 

During  the  month  of  March  there  occunei 
but  little,  besides  what  is  mentioned  in  diese 
letters,  that  requires  to  be  dwelt  mwnitJBy 
len^h,  or  in  detail.  After  the  firihire  of  b 
design  against  Lepanto,  the  two  great  oljats 
of  his  daily  thougnts  were,  the  repairs  of  tbe 
fortifications  of  Missolon^  «,  and  the  fc^ 
madon  of  a  brigade ;  —  the  one,  with  a  «t 
to  such  defensive  measures  as  were  aboe 
likely  to  be  called  fiw  dnrmg  the  pwo"^ 
campaign  ;  and  the  other  in  preparation  wj 
those  more  active  enterprises,  wnich  te^ 
fondly  flattered  himself  lie  should  nn<J*'^ 
in  the  next.  "  He  looked  forward  (^  ^ 
Parry),  for  the  recovery  of  his  hearai  asd 


lowing  itatement:—**  Onreportfiif  toLoid^fn"*** 
I  thought  might  he  done,  be  ordered  ae  It  ^n*^ 
plan  for  putting  the  forUHcatioot  totborough  Rfilr-"' 
to  accompany  it  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenie.  itn| 
agreed  that  I  should  make  the  estimate  oefy  out  ^ 
of  what  I  thought  would  be  the  actoal  exfearn'M* 
that  third  could  he  procured  from  the 
Byron  undertook  aecretlyto  pay  the 
Btbonuna.] 
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spirits,  to  the  return  of  the  fine  weather,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  when 
he  proposed  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of 
his  own  brigade,  and  the  troops  which  the 
Oovemment  of  Greece  were  to  place  under 
his  orders^ " 

With  that  thanklessness  which  too  often 
wiuts  on  disinterested  actions,  it  has  been 
sometimes  tauntingly  remarked,  and  in  quar- 
t^rs  from  whence  a  nK>re  generous  judgment 
might    be  expected*,  that,  after  all.  Lord 
Byron  effected  but  little  for  Greece :  —  as  if 
much  could  be  effected  by  a  single  individual, 
and  in  so  short  a  time,  for  a  cause  which, 
Ibugfat   as  it  has  been  almost  incessantly 
throuffh  the  six  years  since  his  death,  has  re- 
quired nothii^  less  than  the  intenrention  of 
all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  to  give  it  a 
chance  of  success,  and,  even  so,  has  not  yet 
succeeded*    That  Byron  himself  was  under 
no  delusion  as  to  the  importance  of  his  own 
solitary  aid,  —  that  he  uiew,  in  a  strug^e 
like  tins,  there  nmst  be  the  same  prodigahty 
of  means  towards  one  great  end  as  is  observ- 
able in  the  still  grander  operations  of  nature, 
where  individuab  are  as  nothing  in  the  tide 
of  events, — that  such  was  his  at  once  phi- 
losophic and  melancholy  view  of  his  own 
sacrifices,  I  have,  I  trust,  clearly  shown. 
But  that,  during  this  short  period  of  action, 
he  did  not  do  well  and  wiselv  all  that  man 
could  achieve  in  the  time,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  an  assertion  which  the  noble 
facts  here  recorded  fully  and  triumphantly 
disprove.    He  knew  that,  placed  as  ne  was, 
his  measures,  to  be  wise,  must  be  prospective, 
and  firom  the  nature  of  the  seeds  thus  sown 
by  him,  the  bene$ts  that  were  to  be  expected 
must  be  judged.     To  reconcile  the  rude 
chiefs  to  the  Government  and  to  each  other ; 
—  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  humanity,  by  his  ex- 
ample, into  their  warfiure ; — to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  employment  of  the  expected 
Loan,  in  a  manner  most  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  resources  of  the  country ;  —  to  put 
the  fortifications  of  Missolonghi  in  sucn  a 
state  of  repair  as  might,  and  eventually  did^ 
render  it  proof  acainst  the  besieger ;  —  to 
prevent  those  infractions  of  neutrality,  so 
temptmg  to  the  Greeks,  which  brought  their 
Government  in  collision  with  the  Ionian  au- 
thorities', and  to  restrain  aU  such  license  of 
the  Pkess  as  might  indispose  the  Courts  of 
Europe  to  their  cause : — such  were  the  im- 
portant objects  which  he  had  proposed  to 


1  Arttdac  In  the  Timet  newipaper,  Foreign  Quarterly 
BerteWt  Ac 

>  lot  letter  which  he  addreMed  to  Lord  Sidney  0«- 
bonweDdoflng  one,  on  the  iuhlect  of  Oieie  infractkmt, 
from  Prince  Marrocordato  to  Sir  T.  Maitland,  Lord 
Bjion  Mys, —**  Too  moit  all  be  pomaded  how  difflcolt 


himself  to  accomplish,  and  towards  which,  in 
this  brief  interval,  and  in  the  midst  of  such 
dissensions  and  Innderanoes,  he  had  already 
made  considerable  and  most  promising  pro- 
sress.  But  it  would  be  uqjust  to  close  even 
here  the  bright  catalogue  of  his  services.  It 
is,  after  all,  not  with  the  span  of  mortal  life 
that  the  eood  achieved  by  a  name  immortal 
ends.  The  charm  acts  into  the  ftiture,  —  it 
b  an  auxiliary  throurii  all  time  ;  and  the  in- 
spiring example  of  Byron,  as  a  mar^  of 
Liber^,  is  for  ever  freshly  embalmed  m  his 
glory  as  a  poet 

From  the  period  of  his  attack  in  February 
he  had  been,  firom  time  to  time,  indisposed ; 
and,  more  than  once,  had  complained  of  ver- 
tigos,  which  made  him  feel,  he  said,  as  if  in- 
toxicated. He  was  also  firequently  affected 
with  nervous  sensations,  with  shiverings  and 
tremors,  which,  though  apparently  the  effects 
of  excessive  debility,  he  lumself  attributed  to 
fulness  of  habit.  Proceeding  upon  this  no- 
tion, he  had,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Greece, 
abstained  afanost  wholly  firom  animal  food, 
and  ate  of  little  else  but  dry  toast,  vegetMea, 
and  cheese.  With  the  same  fear  of  becoming 
fat,  which  had  in  his  young  days  haunted 
him,  he  almost  every  morning  measured  him- 
self round  the  wrist  and  waist,  and  whenever 
he  found  these  parts,  as  he  thought,  enlarged, 
took  a  strong  dose  of  medicine. 

Exertions  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
made  b^  his  firiends  at  Gephalonia,  to  induce 
him,  without  delay,  to  return  to  that  island, 
and  take  measures,  while  there  was  yet  time, 
for  the  re-estabtishment  of  his  health.  *'  But 
these  entreaties  (says  Count  Gamba)  pro- 
duced just  the  contrary  effect ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  Byron  thougnt  his  position  more 
perilous,  he  the  more  resolved  upon  remain- 
mg  where  he  was."  In  the  midst  of  all  this, 
too,  the  natural  flow  of  his  spirits  in  sodetv 
sddom  deserted  him  ;  and  wnenever  a  tricx 
upon  any  of  his  attendants,  or  associates, 
suggested  itself,  he  was  as  ready  to  pla^  the 
mischief-loving  boy  as  ever.  His  engineer. 
Parry,  having  been  much  alarmed  by  the 
earthquake  they  had  experienced,  and  still 
continuing  ui  constant  apprehension  of  its 
return.  Lord  Byron  contnved,  as  they  were 
all  sitrin^  together  one  evening,  to  have  some 
barrels  full  of  cannon-balls  trundled  through 
the  room  above  them ;  and  laughed  heartily,  as 
he  would  have  done  when  a  Harrow  boy 
at  the  ludicrous  effect  which  this  decep- 
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it  if,  under  ezittfaig  drcumftancee,  for  the  Greeks  to  keep 
op  diidpUne,  however  they  may  be  all  diipoeed  to  do  so. 
I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  conTlnoe  them  of  theneoeuity  of 
the  strietett  obtenranoe  of  the  regolationi  of  the  Maodt, 
and,  I  tnut,  with  some  efliact.** 
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tion  produced  on  the  poor  frightened  en- 
gineer. 

Every  day,  however,  brought  new  trials 
both  to  his  health  and  temper.  The  con- 
stant rains  had  rendered  the  swamps  of  Mis- 
solonghi  almost  impassable  ;  —  an  alarm  of 
plague,  which,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
was  circulated,  made  it  prudent,  for  some 
time,  to  keep  within  doors  ;  and  he  was  thus, 
week  after  week,  deprived  of  his  accustomed 
air  and  exercise.  The  only  recreation  he 
bad  recourse  to  was  that  of  playing  with 
his  fiivourite  doe.  Lion ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
going  through  the  exercise  of  drilling  with 
his  officers,  or  practising  at  single-stick. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demands  upon  his 
exertions,  personal  and  pecuniary,  poured  in 
from  all  sides,  while  the  embarrassments 
of  his  public  position  every  day  increased. 
The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  plan  for 
the  reconciliation  of  all  parties  had  been  the 
rivalry  so  long  existing  between  Mavrocordato 
and  the  Eastern  chiefs ;  and  this  difficulty 
was  now  not  a  little  heightened  bv  the  part 
taken  by  Colonel  Staimope  and  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney,  who,  having  allied  themselves  with 
Odysseus,  the  most  powerful  of  these  Chief- 
tains, were  endeavouring  actively  to  detach 
Lord  Byron  from  Mavrocordato,  and  enlist 
him  in  their  own  views.  This  schism  was, 
—  to  say  the  least  of  it, — ill-timed  and  un- 
fbrtunate.  For,  as  Prince  Mavrocordato  and 
Lord  Byron  were  now  acting  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  Government,  a  co-ope- 
ration of  all  the  other  English  agents  on  the 
same  side  would  have  bad  the  effect  of  as- 
suring a  preponderance  to  this  party  (which 
was  that  of  the  civil  and  commercial  interests 
all  through  Greece),  that  might,  by  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  ruling  power,  have 
affbraed  some  hope  of  vigour  and  consistency 
in  its  movements.  By  this  division,  how- 
ever, the  English  lost  their  casting  weight ; 
and  not  only  marred  whatever  little  chance 
they  might  have  had  of  extinguishing  the 
dissensions  of  the  Greeks,  but  exhibited, 
most  unseasonably,  an  example  of  dissension 
among  themselves. 

The  visit  to  Saiona,  in  which,  though  dis- 
trustful of  the  intended  Military  Congress, 
Mavrocordato  had  consented  to  accompany 
Lord  Byron,  was,  as  the  foregoing  letters 
have  mentioned,  delayed  by  the  noods,  —  the 
river  Fidari  having  become  so  swollen  as 
not  to  be  fordable.    In  the  mean  time,  dan- 


I 


1  **  Lord  Byron  declared  that,  ai  for  as  he  was  concerned, 
no  barbarous  usages,  however  adopted  even  by  some  ciTil- 
ised  people,  should  be  introduced  into  Greece ;  esped^ly 
as  such  a  mode  of  punishment  would  disgust  rather  than 
reform.  We  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  ikvoured  our 
military  discipline:  but  it  required  not  only  all  Lord 


gers,  both  from  within  and  without,  duttt- 
ened  Missolonghi.  The  Turkish  fleet  lad 
again  come  forth  fh>ra  the  Gulf,  vhile,  in 
concert,  it  was  apprehended,  with  this  re> 
sumption  of  the  blockade,  insurrectioDary 
movements,  instigated,  as  was  aftenrardi 
known,  by  the  malcontents  of  the  Morea, 
manifested  themselves  formidably  bodi  intke 
town  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  first 
cause  for  alarm  was  the  landing,  in  canoo, 
from  Anatolico,  of  a  party  of  armed  men, 
the  followers  of  Cariascachi  of  that  place, 
who  came  to  demand  retribution  from  the 
people  of  Missolonghi  for  some  ii\iur7  that, 
m  a  late  affi*ay,  had  been  infficted  on  one  of 
their  clan.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  300 
Suliotes  were  marching  upon  the  town ;  aad 
the  following  morning,  news  came  that  a 
party  of  these  wild  warriors  had  actaaD? 
seized  upon  Basiladi,  a  fortress  that  ono- 
mands  the  port  of  Missolonghi^  while  souk 
of  the  soldiers  of  Cariascadii  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  arrested  two  of  the  Pri- 
mates, and  carried  them  to  Anatolico.  1^ 
tumult  and  indignation  that  this  intelfigeoce 
produced  was  universal.  All  the  shops  woe 
shut,  and^  the  bazaars  deserted.  "Loni 
Byron,"  says  Count  Gamba,  "ordered  Ibs 
troops  to  continue  under  arms ;  but  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  neutrality,  without  nnsnf 
in  any  quarrel,  either  by  actions  or  words.* 
During  this  crisis,  the  weather  had  beccnoe 
sufficiently  ftivourable  to  admit  of  his  payii^ 
the  visit  to  Saiona,  which  he  had  puiposed. 
But,  as  his  departure  at  such  a  junctore 
might  have  the  appearance  of  abandooii^ 
Afissolonghi,  he  resolved  to  wait  the  dax^ 
out.  At  this  time  the  following  letters  were 
written. 


Lbttbe  559.       TO  MR.  BARFF. 

-Aprtl 

"  There  is  a  quarrel,  not  yet  setded,  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  some  of  Cariascachfs  i 
people,  which  has  already  produced  sow  I 
blows.    I  keep  my  people  quite  neutral ;  Iwt  {j 
have  ordered  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 

•*  Some  days  ago  we  had'  an  Italian  pn-  i 
vate  soldier  drummed  out  f0r  thieving,  i^ 
German  officers  wanted  to  flog  him ;  buti 
flatly  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  the  stio 
or  whip,  and  deuvered  him  over  to  the  po- 
lice. »  Since  then  a  Prussian  officer  rioted 
in  his  lodgings  ;  and  I  put  him  under  arrest, 


Byron's  eloquence,  but  his  authorltj'.  to  prersfl  BpW  il 
Germans  to  accede  to  It.  The  ctilprlt  hid  Wf  onM*a  j 
stripped  off  his  back,  in  presenccr  of  his  c*"""***!!*?  j' 
was  afterwards  marched  throu^  the  tow»  ****  •  **~  1 
on  his  back,  describing.  boUi  in  Greek  and  It-U**  i 
nature  of  his  offbnce ;  after  which  be  was  gtnn  ip  t*  ^ 

— ^ 
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according  to  the  order.  This,  it  appears, 
did  not  please  his  German  confederation : 
but  I  stuck  by  my  text ;  and  have  given  them 
plainly  to  understand,  that  those  who  do  not 
choose  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  service,  may  retire ;  but  that  in 
all  that  I  have  to  do,  I  will  see  them  obeyed 
by  foreigner  or  native. 

**  I  wish  something  was  heard  of  the  ar- 
rival of  part  of  the  Loan,  for  there  is  a  plen- 
tiful dearth  of  every  thing  at  present.*' 


LsTTsm  660.       TO  BfR.  BARFF. 

"  April  6. 

^  Since  I  wrote,  we  have  had  some  tumult 
here  with  the  citizens  and  Cariascachi's  peo- 
ple, and  all  are  under  arms,  our  boys  and  all. 
They  nearly  fired  on  me  and  fifty  of  my  lads », 
by  mistake,  as  we  were  takii^  our  usual  ex- 
cursion into  the  country.  To-day  matters 
are  settled  or  subsiding  ;  but,  about  an  hour 
ago,  the  father-in-law  of  the  landlord  of  the 
house  where  I  am  lodged  (one  of  the  Pri- 
mates the  said  landlord  is)  was  arrested  for 
high  treason. 

"  They  are  in  conclave  still  with  Mavro- 
cordi^o  ;  and  we  have  a  number  of  new  faces 
fi'om  the  hills,  come  to  assist,  they  say.  Gun- 
boats and  batteries  all  read/,  &c. 

"  The  row  has  had  one  good  effect — it 
has  put  them  on  the  alert.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  father-in-law,  I  do  not  know : 
nor  what  he  has  done,  exactly  ^ :  but 

*• «  *Tit  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  father-in-law 
To  a  rery  magnificent  tbree-tall'd  bashaw,* 

as  the  man  in  Bluebeard  says  and  sings.  I 
wrote  to  you  upon  matters  at  length,  some 
days  ago  ;  the  letter,  or  letters,  you  will  re- 

regular  poUce.  This  example  of  severity,  tempered  by 
a  humane  spirit,  produced  the  best  etkct  upon  our 
sokUera,  as  well  as  upon  the  dtisens  of  the  town.  But 
it  was  very  near  causing  a  most  disagreeable  circum- 
stance ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  erening,  some  very  high 
words  passed  on  the  subject  between  three  Englishmen, 
two  of  them  oflScers  of  our  brigade.  In  consequence  tit 
which  cards  were  exchanged,  and  two  duels  were  to  have 
been  fought  the  next  morning.  Lord  Byron  did  not  hear 
of  this  till  late  at  night :  but  he  immediately  ordered  me 
to  arrest  both  parties,  which  I  accordingly  did ;  and,  after 
some  difficulty,  preralled  on  them  to  shaice  hands." — 
CocKT  Gamba*«  Narrative. 

^  A  corps  of  fifty  Sullotes  which  he  had,  almost  erer 
since  his  arrlTal  at  Missolonghi,  kept  about  him  as  a 
body-guard.  A  large  outer  room  of  his  house  was  appro- 
|»t>prlated  to  these  troops ;  and  their  carbines  were  sus- 
pended along  the  walls.  **  In  this  room  (says  Mr.  Parry), 
and  among  these  rude  soldiers.  Lord  Byron  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  a  great  deal,  particularly  in  wet  weather, 
accompanied  by  his  fkvourlte  dog,  Lion." 

When  he  rode  out,  these  fifty  Sullotes  attended  him  on 
foot;  and  though  they  carried  their  carbines,  **they 
were  always,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  able  to  keep  up 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

LAST   ILLNESS  AND  DEATH. 

It  will  be  perceiyed  from  these  letters,  that 
besides  the  great  and  general  interests  of 
the  cause,  which  were  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  all  his  thoughts,  he  was  also 
met  on  every  side,  in  the  details  of  his  duty, 
by  every  possible  variety  of  obstruction  and 
distraction  that  rapacity,  turbulence,  and  trea- 
chery could  throw  in  his  way.  Such  vex- 
ations, too,  as  would  have  been  trying  to  the 
most  robust  health,  here  fell  upon  a  frame 
already  marked  out  for  death ;  nor  can  we 
help  feeling,  while  we  contemplate  this  last 
scene  of  his  life,  that,  much  as  there  is  in  it 
to  admire,  to  wonder  at,  and  glory  in,  there 
M  also  much  that  awakens  sad  ana  most  dis- 
tressful thoughts.  In  a  situation  more  than 
any  other  caUing  for  sympathy  and  care,  we 
see  him  cast  among  strangers  and  mercena- 
ries, without  either  nurse  or  friend ; —  the 
self-collectedness  of  woman  beii^,  as  we  shall 
find,  wanting  for  the  former  office,  and  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  Count  Chunba  un- 
fitting him  wholly  for  the  other.  The  very 
firmness  with  wluch  a  position  so  lone  and 
disheartening  was  sustamed,  serves,  by  inter- 
esting us  more  deeply  in  the  man,  to  increase 
our  sympathy,  till  we  ahnost  forset  admir- 
ation m  pity,  and  half  regret  that  he  should 
have  becni  great  at  such  a  cost. 

The  only  circumstances  that  had  for  some 
time  occurred  to  give  him  pleasure  were,  as 
regarded  public  affiurs,  the  news  of  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  the  Loan,  and,  in  his 
personal  relations,  some  fiivourable  intelli- 
^nce  which  he  had  recdved,  after  a  long 
mtermption  of  communication,  respecting  his 
sister  and  daughter.  The  former,  he  learned, 
had  been  senously  indisposed  at  the  very 
time  of  his  own  fit,  but  had  now  entirely  re- 
covered. While  delighted  at  this  news,  he 
could  not  help,  at  the  same  time,  remarking, 
with  his  usual  tendency  to  such  superstitious 
feeling,  how  strange  and  striking  was  the 
coincidence. 

To  those  who  have,  from  his  childhood, 
traced  him  through  these  pages,  it  must  be 
manifest,  I  think,  that  Lord  Syron  was  not 
formed  to  be  long-lived.  Whether  fix)m  any 
hereditary  defect  in  his  organisation,  — as  he 
himself  vrom  the  drcumstauce  of  both  his 
parents  having  died  younff,  concluded,  —  or 
n*om  those  violent  means  he  so  e^ly  took  to 
counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  his  habit, 
and  reduce  himself  to  thinness,  he  was, 


almost  every  year,  as  we  have  leen,  snliject 
to  attacks  of  indisposition,  by  morethaooDe . 
of  which  his  life  was  seriously  endangefed.  { 
The  capricious  course  which  he  at  all  tioKs ! 
pursued  respecting  diet, — his  long  fiutii^  I 
his  expedients  for  the  allayment  of  hunger, 
his  occasional  excesses  in  the  most  unwhol^ 
some  food,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  ha 
residence  in  Italy,  his  indulgence  in  the  we 
of  spirituous  beverages,  — lul  this  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  hurtfol  and  imdenmniof 
to  his  health  ;  while  his  constant  recourse  to 
medicine,  —  daily,  as  it  appears,  and  in  lirge 
quantities,  —  both  evince^C  and,  no  doubt,  | 
increased,  the  derangement  of  his  dige^  i 
When  to  all  this  we  add  the  wasteful  w 
of  spirits  and  strength  fixMn  the  slow  oofnv  ' 
sionofsensibility,thewar&reofthepessiooB,  ' 
and  the  workings  of  a  mind  that  aDovcd 
itself  no  sabbath,  it  is  not  to  be  wonderedat 
that  the  vital  principle  in  him  shotidd  sosooi 
have  burnt  out,  or  tnat,  at  the  8^  of  thirt)-  ^ 
three,  he  should  have  had  — as  he  hbsdf  < 
drearily  expresses  it  —  ''an  old  fed*'    To  | 
feed  the  flame,  the  all-absoibii^  flame,  of  Ins  | 
genius,  the  whole  powers  of  his  nature,  phy-  ji 
sical  as  well  as  moral,  were  sacrificed ;— to  'I 
present  that  grand  and  costly  confla^itua ! 
to  the  world*s  eyes,  in  which,  I 

**  Guttering,  Uke  a  palace  tet  oo  An, 
His  glory,  whUe  It  tbone,  but  nin'dUBri        ' 

It  was  on  the  veir  day  when,  as Ihive 
mentioned,  the  intefiigence  of  hu  sater's 
recovery  reached  him,  that  having  been  ibr  i 
the  last  three  or  four  days  prevented  fioa 
takinff  exercise  by  the  rains,  he  resolwd, 
though  the  weather  still  looked  threateniB^ 
to  venture  out  on  horseback.  Three  wAa 
from  Missolonghi  Count  Gamba  and  Uoadf 
were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower,  tain- 
turned  to  the  town  walls  wet  through,  vi 
in  a  state  of  violent  perspiration.  It  hd 
been  th^  usual  practice  to  diamonot  at  the 
walls  and  return  to  their  house  in  a  boit; 
but,  on  this  day,Count  Gunba,  npreseal6og  to 
Lord  Byron  how  dangerous  it  would  be, 
warm  as  he  then  was,  to  sit  esMsed  so  ka$ 
to  the  rain  in  a  boat,  entreatea  of  kin  to  fo 
back  the  whole  way  on  horveback.  To  thik 
however,  Lord  Byron  would  not  cooseitf; 
but  said,  lau^infffy,  **  I  should  make  a  prettj 
soldier  indeed,  if  I  were  to  care  for  sncha 
trifle.**  They  accordingly  dismounted  and  got 
into  the  boat  as  usuaL 

About  two  hours  after  hn  retom hocKbe 
was  seized  with  a  shuddering,  and  comiihBieil  ^ 
of  fever  and  rheumatic  pains.    "  At  eight 
that  evening,"  says  Count  Gamba,  *  I  eoterd 
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his  room.  He  was  lyin^  on  a  sofa  restless 
and  melancholy.  He  said  to  me, '  I  suffer  a 
great  deal  of  pauL  I  do  not  care  for  death, 
but  these  agonies  I  cannot  bear.  *  " 

The  following  day  he  rose  at  his  accus- 
tomed hour,  —  tran&acted  business,  and  was 
even  able  to  take  his  ride  in  the  olive  woods, 
accompanied,  as  usual,  by  his  long  train  of 
Suliotes.  He  complained,  however,  of  per- 
petual shudderings,  and  had  no  appetite. 
On  his  return  home  he  remarked  to  Fletcher 
that  his  saddle,  he  thought,  had  not  been 
perfectly  dried  since  yesterday's  wetting,  and 
that  he  felt  himself  the  worse  for  it.  This 
was  the  last  time  he  ever  crossed  the  thresh- 
old alive.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Finlay  and 
Mr.  AGllingen  called  upon  him.  **  He  was 
at  first  (says  the  latter  gentleman)  gayer  than 
usual ;  but  on  a  sudden  became  pensive." 

On  the  evem'ng  of  the  1 1th  his  (ever,  which 
was  pronounced  to  be  rheumatic,  increased  ; 
and  on  the  12th  he  kept  his  bed  all  day, 
complaining  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
taking  no  nourishment  whatever.  The  two 
following  da^s,  though  the  fever  had  appa- 
rently diminished,  he  became  still  more 
weak,  and  suffered  much  from  pains  in  the 
head. 

It  was  not  till  the  I4th  that  his  physician, 
Br.  Bruno,  finding  the  sudorifics  which  he 
had  hitherto  employed  to  be  unavailing,  be- 
gan to  urge  upon  his  patient  the  necessity 
of  being  bled.  Of  this,  however.  Lord  Byron 
would  not  hear.  He  had  evidently  but  Uttle 
reliance  on  his  medical  attendant ;  and  fit>m 
the  specimens  this  young  man  has  since  given 
of  his  intellect  to  the  world,  it  is,  indeed, 
lamentable,  —  supposing  skill  to  have  been, 
at  this  moment,  of  any  avail,  —  that  a  life 
so  precious  should  have  been  intrusted  to 
sucn  ordinary  hands.  *'  It  was  on  this  day, 
I  think,"  says  Count  Gamba,  "  that,  as  I  was 
sitting  near  him,  on  his  sofa,  he  said  to  me, 
'  I  was  afiraid  I  was  losing  my  memory,  and, 
in  order  to  try,  I  attempted  to  repeat  some 
Latin  verses  with  the  English  translation, 
which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  recollect 
since  I  was  at  schooL  I  remembered  them 
all  except  the  last  word  of  one  of  the  hex- 
ameters.*" 

To  the  faithful  Fletcher,  the  idea  of  his 
master's  life  being  in  danger  seems  to  have 
occurred  some  days  before  it  struck  either 
Count  Gamba  or  the  physician.  So  little, 
according  to  his  firiend's  narrative,  had  such 
a  suspicion  crossed  Lord  Byron*s  own  mind, 
that  ne  even  ei^ressed  himself  **  rather  glad 
of  his  fever,  as  it  mi^t  cure  him  of  his  ten- 
dency to  epilepsy."  To  Fletcher,  however, 
it  appears,  he  had  professed,  more  than  once, 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  his  com- 
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fllness,  you  yourself  know  how  weak  and 
irritable  I  had  become  ;  — and  bleeding,  by 
increasing  this  state,  will  inevitably  kill  me. 
Do  with  me  whatever  else  you  like,  but  bleed 
me  you  shall  not.  I  have  had  several  in- 
flammatory fevers  in  my  life,  and  at  an  age 
when  more  robust  and  plethoric :  yet  I  got 
through  them  without  bleeding.  This  time, 
idso,  will  I  take  my  chance." » 

After  much  reasoning  and  repeated  en- 
treaties, Mr.  Millingen  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  him  a  promise,  that  should 
he  feel  his  fever  increase  at  night,  he  would 
allow  Dr.  Bruno  to  bleed  him. 

During  this  day  be  had  transacted  business, 
and  received  several  letters  ;  particularly  one 
that  much  pleased  him  from  the  Turkish 
Governor,  to  whom  he  had  sent  the  rescued 
prisoners,  and  who,  in  this  communication, 
thanked  him  for  his  humane  interference  and 
requested  a  repetition  of  it. 

In  the  evenuig  he  conversed  a  good  deal 
with  Parry,  who  remained  some  hours  by  his 
bedside.  "  He  sat  up  in  his  bed  (says  this 
officer),  and  was  then  calm  and  collected. 
He  taUced  with  me  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
connected  with  himself  and  his  family ;  he 
spoke  of  his  intentions  as  to  Greece,  his  plans 
for  the  campaign,  and  what  he  should  ulti- 
mately do  for  that  country.  He  spoke  to  me 
about  mv  own  adventures.  He  spoke  of  death 
also  with  great  composure ;  and  though  he 
did  not  believe  his  end  was  so  very  near, 
there  was  something  about  him  so  serious 
and  so  firm,  so  resmned  and  composed,  so 
different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  before 
seen  in  him,  that  mv  mind  misgave  me,  and 
at  times  foreboded  his  speedy  dissolution." 

On  revisiting  his  patient  early  next  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Millingen  learned  from  him,  that 
having  passed,  as  he  thought,  on  the  whole, 
a  better  night,  he  had  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  ask  Dr.  Bruno  to  bleed  him. 
What  followed,  I  shall,  in  justice  to  Mr.Mil- 
lingen,  give  in  his  own  words.  "  I  thought 
it  my  duty  now  to  put  aside  all  consideration 
of  his  feehngs,  and  to  declare  solemnly  to  him 
how  deeply  I  lamented  to  see  him  tnfle  thus 
with  his  Ufe,  and  show  so  little  resolution. 
His  pertinacious  refusal  had  abready,  I  said, 
caused  most  precious  time  to  be  lost ;  —  but 
few  hours  of  hope  now  remained,  and,  un- 
less he  submitted  immediately  to  be  bled,  we 
could  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  It 
was  true,  he  cared  not  for  life  ;  but  who  could 
assure  him  that,  unless  he  changed  his  reso- 
lution, the  uncontrolled  disease  might  not 
operate  such  disorganisation  in  his  system 

•  It  WM  during  the  same,  or  some  similar  conversation, 
that  Dr.  Bnmo  also  reports  him  to  have  said,  **  If  my 


©^ 


as  utteriy  and  for  ever  to  deprive  hhn  of 
reason  ?  —  I  had  now  hit  at  last  on  tiieseo- 
sible  chord  ;  and,  partly  annoyed  by  oar  im- 
portunities, partly  persuaded,  he  cast  at  us 
both  the  fiercest  glance  of  vexation,  and 
throwing  out  his  arm,  said,  in  the  angriest 
tone,  *  There,  —  you  are,  I  see,  a  d— d  set 
of  butchers,  —  take  away  as  much  blood  as 
you  like,  but  have  done  with  it.* 

"  We  seized  the  moment  (adds  Mr.  Mil- 
lingen), and  drew  about  twenty  ounces.  Od 
coagulating,  the  blood  presented  a  strong 
buf^  coat ;  yet  the  relief  obtained  did  not 
correspond  to  the  hopes  we  had  formed,  and 
during  the  night  the  fever  became  stronger 
than  it  had  been  hitherto.  The  restlessness 
and  agitation  increased,  and  the  patient  spoke 
several  times  in  an  incoherent  manner." 

On  the  following  morning,  the  17th,  the 
bleeding  was  repeated ;  for,  although  the 
rheumatic  symptoms  had  been  completely 
removed,  the  appearances  of  inflammarioo  on 
the  brain  were  now  hourly  increasing.  Conit 
Gamba,  who  had  not  for  the  bst  two  dajrs 
seen  him,  being  confined  to  his  own  apsit- 
ment  by  a  spramed  ankle,  now  contrived  to 
reach  his  room.  "  His  countenance,"  says 
this  gentleman,  **  at  once  awakened  io  me 
the  most  dreadful  suspicions.  He  was  vefy 
calm  ;  he  talked  to  me  in  the  kindest  manner 
about  my  accident,  but  in  a  hollow,  sepol- 
chral  tone.  *  Take  care  of  your  foot,*  said 
he  ;  *  I  know  by  experience  how  painfiil  it 
must  be.'  I  could  not  stay  near  his  bed :  a 
flood  of  tears  rushed  into  my  eyes,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  withdraw.**  Neither  Count  Oamba, 
indeed,  nor  Fletcher,  appear  to  have  been 
sufficiently  masters  of  themselves  to  do  modi 
else  than  weep  during  the  remainder  of  this 
afflicting  scene. 

In  addition  to  the  bleeding,  which  was 
repeated  twice  on  the  17th,  it  was  thought 
right  also  to  apply  blisters  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  "  When  on  the  point  of  putting  them 
on,**  says  Bir.  Millingen,  *'  Lord  oyron  asked 
me  whether  it  would  answer  the  purpose  to 
appl^  both  on  the  same  leg.  Guessmg  im- 
mediately the  motive  that  led  him  to  9sk 
this  question,  I  told  him  that  I  would  place 
them  above  the  knees.  '  Do  so,'  he  r&> 
plied.** 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  such  details,-' 
but  we  are  now  approaching  the  doee,  1b 
addition  to  most  of  those  sad  varieties  of 
wretchedness  which  surround  alike  the  grand- 
est and  humblest  deathbeds,  there  was  also 
in  the  scene  now  passing  around  the  dying 
Byron  such  a  degree  of  confusion  and  on- 

hour  is  come,  I  shall  die,  whether  I  loee  ny  bbod  or  keep 
it."    [See  Bybonunx.] 
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<K>iiifbrt  as  renders  it  doubly  dreary  to  con- 
template. There  having  been  no  person  in- 
vested, since  his  illness,  with  authority  over 
the  household,  neither  order  nor  quiet  was 
maintained  in  his  apartment.  Most  of  the 
comforts  necessary  m  such  an  illness  were 
-wanting ;  and  those  around  him,  either  un- 
prepared for  the  danger,  were,  like  Bruno, 
when  it  came,  bewildered  by  it ;  or,  like 
the  kind-hearted  Fletcher  and  Count  Gamba, 
were  by  their  feelings  rendered  no  less  help- 
less. 

**  In  all  the  attendants,**  says  Parry,  **  there 
was  the  officiousness  of  zeal ;  but,  owing  to 
their  ignorance  of  each  other's  language,  their 
zeal  only  added  to  the  confusion.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  want  of  common  neces- 
saries, made  Lord  Byron's  apartment  such  a 
picture  of  distress  and  even  anguish,  during 
the  two  or  three  last  days  of  his  life,  as  1 
never  before  beheld,  and  wish  never  again 
to  witness." 

The  18th  being  Easter  day,  —  a  holiday 
which  the  Greeks  celebrate  by  firing  off  mus- 
kets and  artillery,  —  it  was  apprehended  that 
this  noise  might  be  ii^iuious  to  Lord  Byron  ; 
and,  as  a  means  of  attracting  away  the  crowd 
from  the  neighbourhood,  the  artillery  bri- 
gade were  marched  out  by  Parry,  to  ex- 
ercise their  guns  at  some  distance  from  the 
town ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  town- 
guard  patrolled  the  streets,  and  informing 
the  people  of  the  danger  of  their  benefac- 
tor, entreat^  them  to  preserve  all  possible 
quiet. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Lord 
Byron  rose  and  went  into  the  adjoining 
room.  He  was  able  to  walk  across  the 
chamber,  leanine  on  his  servant  Tita ;  and, 
when  seated,  asKed  for  a  book,  which  the 
servant  brought  him.  After  reading,  how- 
ever, for  a  &w  minutes,  he  found  himself 
fiunt ;  and,  again  taking  Tita's  arm,  tottered 
into  the  next  room,  and  returned  to  bed. 

At  this  time  the  physicians,  becoming  still 
more  alarmed,  expressed  a  wish  for  a  con- 
sultation ;  and  proposed  calline  in,  without 
delay,  Dr.  Freiber,  the  medical  assistant  of 
Mr.  Millingen,  and  Luca  Vaya,  a  Greek,  the 
physician  of  Mavrocordato.  On  hearing  this. 
Lord  Byron  at  first  refused  to  see  mem ; 
but  being  informed  that  Mavrocordato  ad- 
vised it,  he  said,  —  "Very  well,  let  them 
come ;  but  let  them  look  at  me  and  say  no- 
thing." This  they  promised,  and  were  ad- 
mitted ;  but  when  one  of  them,  on  feeling 
his  pulse,  showed  a  wish  to  speak  — "  Re- 
collect," he  said,  "  your  promise,  and  go 
away," 


>  For  Mr.  lfillingen*i  account  of  Uiii  consultation,  see 
Appendix. 
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had  been,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Millingen  and  Dr.  Freiber,  to  administer  to 
the  patient  a  strong  antispasmodic  potion, 
which,  while  it  produced  sleep»  but  hastened 
perhaps  death.  In  order  to  persuade  him 
mto  taking  this  draught,  Mr.  Parry  was  sent 
for  S  and,  without  any  difficulty,  induced  him 
to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls.  "When  he 
took  my  hand,"  says  Parry,  **  I  found  his 
hands  were  deadly  cold.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Tita  I  endeavoured  gently  to  create 
a  httle  warmth  in  them ;  and  also  loosened 
the  bandage  which  was  tied  round  his  head. 
Till  this  was  done  he  seemed  in  great  pain, 
clenched  his  hands  at  times,  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  uttered  the  Italian  exclamation  of 
*  Ah  Christi  I '  He  bore  the  loosening  of 
the  band  passivelv,  and,  after  it  was  loosen- 
ed, shed  tears  ;  then  taking  mv  hand  again, 
uttered  a  faint  good  night,  and  sunk  into  a 
slumber.*' 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  again  awoke, 
when  a  second  dose  of  the  strong  infusion 
was  administered  to  him.  **  From  those 
about  him,"  ssiys  Count  Gamba,  who  was  not 
able  to  b^  this  scene  himself,  "  I  collected 
that,  either  at  this  time,  or  in  his  former  in- 
terral  of  reason,  he  could  be  understood  to 
say  —  *  Poor  Greece  I  —  poor  town !  —  my 
poor  servants  1 '  Also,  *  Why  was  I  not 
aware  of  this  sooner?'  and  '  My  hour  is 
come !  —  I  do  not  care  for  death  — but  why 
did  I  not  go  home  before  I  came  here?' 
At  another  time  he  said,  '  There  are  things 
which  make  the  world  dear  to  me  [lo  latch 
auakhe  cota  di  caro  net  mondd] :  for  the  rest, 
I  am  content  to  die.'  He  spoke  also  of 
Greece,  saying,  *  I  have  given  her  my  time, 
my  means,  mv  health  —  and  now  I  give  her 
my  life  I — what  could  I  do  more  ?  "* « 

It  was  about  six  o*clock  in  the  evening  of 
this  day  when  he  said,  "  Now  I  shall  go  to 
sleep;  and  then  turning  round  1^  into 
that  slumber  from  which  he  never  awoke. 
For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  he  lay  in- 
capable of  either  sense  or  motion, — with  the 
exception  of^  now  and  then,  slight  symptoms 
of  sunocadon,  during  which  his  servant  raised 
his  head,  —  and  at  a  quarter  past  six  o'clock 
on  the  following  day,  the  19tn,  he  was  seen 
to  open  his  eyes  and  immediately  shut  them 
again.  The  physicians  felt  his  pulse  — he 
was  no  morel 

To  attempt  to  describe  how  the  intelli- 


1  From  Uits  drcumitance,  ai  well  ai  ftom  the  terms  in 
which  be  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Byron,  It  is  plain  that  this 
person  bad,  by  his  blunt,  practical  good  sense,  acquired 
fiM>  more  influence  orer  his  Lordship's  mind  than  was 
possessed  by  any  of  the  other  persons  about  him.  [See 
Bybonuma.3 

s  It  is  bat  right  to  remind  the  reader,  that  for  the 


gence  of  this  sad  event  Struck  npoD  ail  kwts 
would  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  supofluou.  He, 
whom  the  whole  world  was  to  moum,  ImmI 
on  the  tears  of  Greece  peculiar  daim,— fir 
it  was  at  her  feet  be  now  laid  down  the  hsr- 
vest  of  such  a  life  of  fame.    To  the  people 
of  Missolonghi,  who  first  fdt  the  sbodL  tbt 
was  soon  to  spread  through  all  Europe,  the 
event  seemed  almost  incrolible.    It  wai  bit 
the  other  day  that  be  had  comeamoi^dien,  i 
radiant  with  renown,  —  inspiring  finth,  bf ; 
his  very  name,  in  those  miracles  of  sucten 
that  were  about  to  spring  forth  at  the  toudi 
of  his  ever-powerful  genius.    All  thai  hal 
now  vanished  like  a  short  dream : — nor  en , 
we  wonder  that  the  poor  Greeks,  to  whn  I 
his  coming  had  been  such  a  gbry,  and  vho^ 
on  the  la^  evening  of  his  H^  mroi^  the . 
streets,  enquiring  as  to  his  state,  ihodd  r»>  \ 
gard  the  thunder-storm  which,  at  the  bo>  |. 
ment  he  died,  broke  over  the  town,  m  i 
signal  of  his  doom,  and,  in  their  sqxnti-  > 
tious  grieC  cry  to  each  other,  •  The  pwt 
man  is  gone  1*^ 

Prince  Mavrocordato,whoofdlbeitkKt  , 
and  felt  the  extent  of  his  country's  Ion,  ad  | 
who  had  to  moum  doubly  the  friend  of  Greece  > 
and  of  himself  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
issued  this  melancholy  prodamatioD:— 


-  PROVISIONAL  GOVERim BUT  OF  WESTEIF 
ORBBCB. 

"An.  1185. 

**  The  present  da^  of  festivity  and  r^oioig 
has  become  one  of  sorrow  and  of  mournim- 
The  Lord  Noel  Byron  departed  thn  hfeit 
six  o'clock  in  the  aftomoon,  after  an  Obess 
of  ten  days  ;  his  death  bebg  caused  by  ■  i 
inflammatory  fever.  Such  was  the  cisct  i 
of  his  Lordship's  illness  on  the  public  bb^  ; 
that  all  classes  had  forgotten  th«ir  osoil  n* 
creations  of  Easter,  even  befixe  theafficti^S 
event  was  apprehended.  .  | 

'*  The  loss  of  this  illustrious  indiridiai  is  \ 
undoubtedly  to  be  deplored  by  all  Greece; : 
but  it  must  be  more  espedallv  a  soKgect  d 
lamentation  at  BiCssolongfai,  where  hii  pf^ 
rosity  has  been  so  conspicuously  dii|Jt^  i 
and  of  which  he  had  even  become  a  dtM 
with  the  further  determination  of  partic^)ia^ 
in  aU  the  dangers  of  the  war. 

nyings  here  attittmted  to  Lord  Byroo,  hovcm  ■*'>' 
and  probable  they  may  appear,  there  fa  noc  oatf^^ 
same  authority  of  credible  wltneiMt  by  wUck  A  ft*  I 
other  detaUf  I  hare  glren  of  hit  bit  boon  an  ^ 
ported.  , 

5  Parry'*  "Last  Dayi  of  Lord  Byion.-  [«•  "' 

BONIANA.] 
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^  £very  body  is  acquainted  with  the  bene- 
fic^Qt  acts  of  his  Lordship,  and  none  can 
cease  to  hail  his  name  as  thiat  of  a  real  bene- 
£actor» 

'  Until,  therefore,  the  final  determination 
of  the  National  Government  be  known,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  (wwers  with  which  it  has 
been  pleased  to  invest  me,  I  hereby  de- 
cree,— 

**  Ist,  To-morrow  morning,  at  daylight, 
thirty-seven  minute  guns  wm  be  fired  m>m 
the  Grand  Battery,  being  the  number  which 
corresponds  with  the  age  of  the  illustrious 
deceased. 

'  2d«  All  the  public  ofiBces,  even  the  tri- 
bunals, are  to  remain  closed  for  three  suc- 
cessive days. 

'  3d,  All  the  shops,  except  those  in  which 
provisions  or  medicines  are  sold,  will  also 
be  shut ;  and  it  is  strictly  enjoined  that  every 
species  of  public  amusement,  and  other  de- 
monstrations of  festivity  at  Easter,  shall  be 
suspended. 

"  4th,  A  general  mourning  will  be  observ- 
ed for  twenty-one  days. 

"dth.  Prayers  and  a  fimeral  service  are 
to  be  offered  up  in  all  the  churches. 

(Signed)  "  A.  Mavrocordato. 

"  George  Praidis,  Secretary. 

**  Glren  at  IfiMolonghi, 
tUs  18(h  day  of  April,  1894.*' 

Similar  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory 
at  many  other  places  through  Greece.  At 
^ona,  where  the  Confess  had  assembled, 
his  soul  was  prayed  for  m  the  Church  ;  after 
which  the  wnofe  garrison  and  the  citizens 
went  out  into  the  plain,  where  another  reli- 
gious ceremony  took  place,  under  the  shade 
of  the  olive  trees.  This  being  concluded, 
the  troops  fired ;  and  an  oration,  full  of  the 
warmest  praise  and  gratitude,  was  pronounced 
by  the  High  Priest. 

When  such  was  the  veneration  shown  to- 
wards hnn  l^  strangers,  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  his  near  associates  and  attend- 
ants ?  Let  one  speak  for  aU :  —  *'  He  died 
(says  Count  Gamba)  in  a  strange  land,  and 
amongst  strangers ;  but  ^ore  loved,  more 
nncerely  wept  he  never  could  have  been, 
wherev^  he  had  breathed  his  last.  Such 
was  the  attachment,  mingled  with  a  sort  of 
reverence  and  enthusiasm,  with  which  he  in- 
spired those  around  him,  that  there  was  not 
one  of  08  who  would  not,  for  his  sake,  have 
willingly  encountered  any  danger  in  the 
world." 

Colonel  Stanhope,  whom  the  sad  intel- 
ligence reached  at  Salona,  thus  writes  to  the 
Committee :  —  "A  courier  has  just  arrived 
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fessed  they  came  out  to  devote  their  for- 
tunes not  to  the  Greeks,  or  from  interest  in 
the  cause,  but  to  the  noble  poet ;  and  the 
'  Pilgrim  of  Eternity  i  having  departed,  they 
turned  back."  « 

The  funeral  ceremony,  which,  on  account 
of  the  rains,  had  been  postponed  for  a  day, 
took  place  in  the  churcn  of  St.  Nicholas,  at 
Missolonghi,  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  is  thus 
feelingly  described  by  an  eyewitness :  — 

"  In  the  midst  of  his  own  brigade,  of  the 
troops  of  the  Gk>yemment,  and  of  the  whole 
population,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officers 
of  his  corps,  relieved  occasionally  by  other 
Greeks,  tne  most  precious  portion  of  his 
honoured  remains  were  carried  to  the  church, 
where  lie  the  bodies  of  Marco  Bozzari  and 
of  General  Normann.  There  we  laid  them 
down :  the  coffin  was  a  rude,  ill-constructed 
chest  of  wood  ;  a  black  mantle  served  for  a 
pall ;  and  over  it  we  placed  a  helmet  and  a 
sword,  and  a  crown  of  laurel.  But  no  fu- 
neral pomp  could  have  lefl  the  impression, 
nor  spoken  the  feelings,  of  this  simple  cere- 
mony. The  wretchedness  and  desolation  of 
the  place  itself;  the  wild  and  half-civilised 
warriors  around  us;  their  deep-felt,  unaf- 
fected grief;  the  fond  recollections ;  the  dis- 
appointed hop^ ;  the  anxieties  and  sad  pre- 
sentiments which  might  be  read  on  every 
countenance  ;  —  all  contributed  to  form  a 
scene  more  moving,  more  truly  affecting, 
than  perhaps  was  ever  before  witnessed  round 
the  grave  of  a  ereat  man. 

"When  the  funeral  service  was  over,  we 
lef^  the  bier  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
where  it  remained  until  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  and  was  guarded  by  a  detachment 
of  his  own  brigade.  The  church  was  crowd- 
ed without  cessation  by  those  who  came  to 
honour  and  to  regret  the  benefactor  of 
Greece.  In  the  evening  of  the  23d,  the  bier 
was  privately  carried  back  by  his  officers  to 
his  own  house.  The  coffin  was  not  closed 
till  the  29th  of  the  month.  Immediately 
after  his  death,  his  countenance  had  an  air  of 
calmness,  mingled  with  a  severity,  that  seem- 
ed gradualiv  to  soflen ;  for  when  I  took  a 
last  look  of  him,  the  expression,  at  least  to 
my  eyes,  was  truly  sublime.  ** 

We  have  seen  how  decidedly,  while  in 


Italy,  Lord  Bvron  expressed  his  repugnince 
to  tne  idea  of  his  remains  resting  upon  £d^ 
lish  ground  ;  and  the  iqjunctions  he  so  fre- 
quently gave  to  Mr.  Hoppner  on  this  point 
snow  his  wishes  to  have  been,— at  least, 
during  that  period,  —  sincere.  Withone  ao 
changing,  however,  in  his  impulses,  it  wis 
not  too  much  to  take  for  granted  that  the  fiv 
more  cordial  feeling  entertained  by  him  to* 
wards  his  countrymen  at  Cephabnia  wooU 
have  been  followed  by  a  corre^ndent  dupge 
in  this  antipathy  to  England  as  a  last  resting- 
place.  It  18,  at  all  events,  fortunate  that  bj 
no  such  spleen  of  the  moment  has  his  native 
country  been  deprived  of  ho:  natural  rigiit  to 
enshrine  within  her  own  bosom  one  of  tk 
noblest  of  her  dead,  and  to  atone  for  aaj 
wrong  she  may  have  inflicted  upon  him, 
while  living,  by  making  his  tomb  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  her  sons  through  all  ages. 

By  Colonel  Stanhope  and  othen  it  vai 
suggested  that,  as  a  tribute  to  the  land  be 
celd>rated  and  died  for,  his  remains  sfaooU  be 
deposited  at  Athens,  in  the  Temple  of  TW 
sens ;  and  the  Chief  Odysseus  despatdied 
an  express  to  Missolongfai  to  enforce  tlus 
wish.  On  the  part  of  the  town,  too,  in 
which  he  breathed  his  last,  a  similar  reqoot 
had  been  made  by  the  citizens ;  and  it  was 
thought  advisable  so  ^  to  accede  to  tbeir 
desires  as  to  leave  with  them,  for  intenncnt, 
one  of  the  vessels,  in  which  his  remains  aftff 
embalmment,  were  enclosed. 

The  first  step  taken,  before  any  dedaoe 
as  to  its  ultimate  disposal,  was  to  have  die 
body  conveyed  to  Zante  ;  and  every  feolitr 
having  been  aflbrded  by  the  Resident,  & 
Frederick  Stoven,  in  providing  and  senfing 
transports  to  Missolongfai  for  that  pmpoM, 
on  the  mominf  of  the  2d  of  May  the  remains 
were  embarked,  under  a  inoumfm  salute  fitai 
the  guns  of  the  fortress  :  — "  How  diflcrent,'  i| 
says  Count  Gamba,  **  from  that  which  h>i 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  Byron  only  fo« 
months  ago  I**  , 

At  Zante,  the  determination  was  takes  i 
to  send  the  body  to  En^and ;  and  the  . 
brie  Florida,  which  had  just  arrived  thfle  i 
wiui  the  first  instalment  of  the  Loan,  was  e»>  I 
gaged  for  the  purpose.  B(Ir.Blaquiere,niidff  i 
whose  care  this  &^  portion  of  oe  Loan  bd 


1  The  title  given  by  Shelley  to  Lord  Byron  in  hii 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Rests. 

**  The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fiune 
Over  his  lirlng  head  like  Hearen  Is  bent. 
An  early  but  enduring  monument. 
Came  ref  ling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow." 

s  Parry,  too,  mentions  an  instance  to  the  same  effect : 
—  "Wtiile  I  was  on  the  quarantine-house  at  Zante,  a 


e= 


gentleman  called  on  me,  and 
as  to  Lord  Byron.    He  said  be 
teen  English  gentlemoi,  then  at 
him  on  to  obtain  intelligence,  and 
to  come  and  join  Lord  Byrocu 
mounted  guard  for  him,  and 
personal  services  and  their 
On  hearing  of  Lord  Byron's  death, 
back." 


was  only  ons  rf  fiw- 
Atteotta,wbohsd«C 
only  waited  fab  R(i«" 
They  wen  to  lam* 
meant  to  devote  tkir 
_  to  the  Greek  ewe- 
however,  tkiyttn^ 
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come,  "was  also  the  bearer  of  a  commission 
for  the  due  management  of  its  disposal  in 
Oreece,  in  which  Lord  Byron  was  named  as 
the  principal  Commissioner.  The  same  ship, 
lio^wever,  that  brought  this  honourable  mark 
of  confidence,  was  to  return  with  him  a  corpse. 
To  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  was  then  at 
Zante,  on  his  wa^  homeward,  was  intrusted 
the  chaise  of  his  illustrious  colleague's  re- 
mains ;  and  on  the  2dth  of  May  he  embark- 
ed ivith  them  on  board  the  Florida  for  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  letter  which,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
Downs,  June  29th,  this  gentleman  addressed 
to  Lord  Byron's  executors,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing  passage :  —  **  With  respect  to  the 
funeral  ceremony,  I  am  of  opimon  that  his 
Lordship's  &mily  should  be  immediately  con- 
sulted, and  that  sanction  should  be  obtained 
for  the  public  burial  of  his  body  dtlier.  in  the 
sreat  Abbey  or  Cathedral  of  London."    It 
has  been  asserted,  and  I  fear  too  truly,  that 
on  some  intimation  of  the  wish  suggested  in 
this  last  sentence  being  conveyed  to  one  of 
those  Reverend  persons  who  have  the  ho- 
nours of  the  Abbey  at  their  disposal,  such 
an  answer  was  returned  as  left  but  little 
doubt  that  a  refusal  would  be  the  result  of 
any  more  regular  application,  i 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  the  poet 
Hafiz,  in  Sir  William  Jones's  Life,  which,  in 
reporting  this  instance  of  illiberality,  recurs 
naturally  to  the  memory.  After  the  death 
of  the  great  Persian  bard,  some  of  the  religi- 
ous among  his  countrymen  protested  strongly 
against  allowing  to  him  the  right  of  sepul- 
ture, alleging,  as  their  objection,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  poetry.  After  much  contro- 
versy, it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  decision  of 
the  question  to  a  mode  of  divination,  not  un- 
conunon  among  the  Persians,  which  con- 
sisted in  opening  the  poet's  book  at  random 
and  taking  the  first  verses  that  occurred. 
They  happened  to  be  these  :  — 

'*  Oh  turn  not  coldly  from  the  poet'f  bier, 
Nor  check  the  lacred  drops  by  Pftj  giren ; 
For  thoo^  In  sin  hit  body  tlumbereth  here. 
Hit  Mol,  abeolTed,  already  wings  to  hesTen." 


These  lines,  says  the  legend,  were  looked 
upon  as  a  divine  decree ;  the  religionists  no 
longer  enforced  their  objections,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  bard  were  left  to  take  their 
quiet  sleep  by  that  "sweet  bower  of  Mo- 


1  A  former  Dean  of  Weatmlntter  went  lo  Ikr,  we 
know,  fai  bit  scruples  as  to  exclude  an  epitaph  from  the 
Abbey,  because  It  contained  the  name  of  Milton :  ~  *'  a 
ne,  in  his  <q4nion,"  says  Johns<»i,  **  too  detestable  to 
be  read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devotton.** 
^Liftqf  Milton.     [When  the  inscription  for  the 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


1884 


IN  THE  TACLT  BBMBATB, 

WHERE  MART  OP  HIS  ANCESTORS  AND  HIS  MOTHER  ARE 

BURIED, 

LIE  THE  REMAINS  OF 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BTRON, 

LORD  BTRON,  OP  ROCHDALE, 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OP  LANCASTER, 

THE  AUTHOR  OP  **  CHILOE  HAROLD'S  PILORIMAOB.'* 

BE  WAS  BOBN  IN  LONDON  ON  THE 

22D  or  JANUABT,  1788. 

HE  DIED  AT   MISSOLONOI,   IN   WBriERN  GREECE,    ON   THE 

19th  op  APRIL,  1834, 

RNOAOEO  IN  THE  GLORIOUS  ATTEMPT  TO  RESTORE  THAT 

COUNTRY  TO  HER  ANCIENT  PREEDOM  AMD  RENOWN. 


mS  SISTER,  THE  HONOURABLE 

AUGUSTA  MARIA  LEIGH, 

n.ACED  THU  TABLET  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 

From  among  the  tributes  that  have  been 
offered,  m  prose  and  verse,  and  in  aknost 
every  language  of  Europe,  to  his  memory,  I 
shall  select  two  which  appear  to  me  worthy 
of  peculiar  notice,  as  being,  one  of  them,  — 
so  far  as  my  limited  scholarship  will  allow 
me  to  judffe,  —  a  simple  and  happy  imitation 
of  those  mudatory  inscriptions  with  which 
the  Greece  of  other  times  honoured  the  tombs 
of  her  heroes ;  and  the  other  as  being  the 
production  of  a  pen,  once  engaged  contro- 
versially against  Byron,  but  not  the  less  ready, 
as  these  fleeting  verses  prove,  to  offer  the 
homage  of  a  manly  sorrow  and  admiration  at 
his  grave. 

EiV 
IlMnTi^. 

Oi  «•  C?'  rtumif  fiitf  tvsXiW,  «^*  ifmf t$/tU9 
'Afx'^^t  Wf^yinif  tbytfitn  it^trkg' 

Ai)y  i^tmCtn  yiynrtu  kBAtewtt.  — 
'ESUtK  tin  «i,  TUtvM,  %«{/«»  im^  ;  t^  in  ^iXXii 

'AAA*  Tiiv,  TftriSiirt,  fM^M  9u9min9  'AAjvd, 
Hmmu,  rMTf^t  'Atw,  '£AAi^,  iA<vai{/«.  ^ 


**  CHILDE  HAROLD'S  LAST  PILGRIMAGE. 

**  BY  THE  RBY.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

**  So  RNOH  Cbilob  Harold  bis  last  pilgrimage  I— 
Upon  the  shores  of  Greece  he  stood,  snd  cried 
*  Liberty  I '  and  those  shores,  from  age  to  age 
Renown'd,  and  Sparta*s  woods  and  rooks  replied 
'Liberty  I'    But  a  Spectre,  at  his  side. 
Stood  mocking ;  —  and  its  dart,  uplifting  high. 
Smote  him :  —  he  sank  to  earth  in  life's  <kir  pride; 
Sparta  I  thy  rocks  thai  heard  another  cry. 

And  old  Dissus  sigh'd — '  Die,  generous  ezUe,  die  I  * 


I 


1  By  John  Williams,  Esq.  [Now,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Wniiaau,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.]  —  The  following  translation  of  this  inscription 
will  not  be  onaooepCable  to  my  readers :~ 

•«  Not  length  of  life —not  an  illustrloas  Uith, 
Rich  with  the  noblest  blood  of  all  the  earth  s— 


**  I  wiU  not  ask  sad  Pity  to  deplore 
His  wayward  errors,  who  thus  early  died ; 
Still  less,  Childb  Harold,  now  thou  art  no  RMn, 
Will  I  say  aught  of  genius  misapplied ; 
Of  the  past  shadows  of  thy  spleen  or  piMe:— 
But  I  will  bid  th'  Arcadian  cypress  ware, 
Plu(^  the  green  laurd  from  Peneus'  side. 
And  pray  thy  spirit  may  sudi  quiet  hare, 

Tliat  not  one  thought  unkind  be  murmur'do^er  tfaj  pavt 

**  So  Harold  ends,  in  Greece,  bis  pooRniACTl— 
There  fitly  ending,  ~  in  that  land  renown'd. 
Whose  mighty  genius  lires  in  Glory's  psge,— 
He,  on  the  Muses'  ccmsecrated  ground. 
Sinking  to  rest,  while  his  young  brows  are  boond 
With  their  unCsding  wreath  ! —Tb  bands  of  odrtk, 
No  more  in  Trmpe  let  the  pipe  resound  I 
Harold,  I  follow  to  thy  place  of  birth 

The  slow  hear8»-axid  thy  last  sad  pilorimaoi  oRsaft. 

**  Slow  mores  the  plumed  hearse,  the  moundni  tnlD,- 
I  mark  tiie  sad  |Nrooessi<m  with  a  sigh. 
Silently  passing  to  that  Tillage  ftne. 
Where,  Harold,  thy  forefathers  mouldering  Ue;— 
There  sleeps  that  mother,  who  with  tearftdqtb 
Pondering  the  fortunes  of  thy  early  road. 
Hung  o'er  the  slumbers  of  thine  inDtncy ; 
Her  son,  rdeased  from  mortal  labour's  load. 

Now  comes  to  rest,  with  her,  in  the  same  stiD  abode. 

**  Bursting  Death's  silence  ~  could  that  mother  ^sik- 
(Speak  when  the  earth  was  heop'd  upon  Us  hesi)  - 
In  thrilling,  but  with  hoUow  accent  weak. 
She  thus  might  giro  the  welcratw  of  Oie  dead  :— 
*  Here  rest,  my  s(m,  with  me  ;  —  the  dream  ii  Mi- 
Hie  motley  mask  and  the  great  stir  is  o'er : 
Welcome  to  me,  and  to  this  silent  bed. 
Where  deq»  forgetftilness  succeeds  the  rear 

Of  life,  and  fretting  passions  waste  the  heart  no  bor.'" 

By  his  Lordship's  Will,  a  copy  of  wbdi 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  he  bequeatbed 
to  his  executors,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  the  monies  ariang  fron 
the  sale  of  all  his  real  estates  at  RodKUe 
and  elsewhere,  together  with  such  put  <f 
his  other  property  as  was  not  settled  ifoo 
Lady  Byron  and  his  daughter  Ada,  to  be  bj 
Mrs.  Leigh  eigoyed,  free  from  her  hoabaadl! 
control,  duringher  life,  and,  after  ber  deceiK, 
to  be  inherited  by  her  children. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  followed  to  its  dose  t  fife 
which,  brief  as  was  its  span,  mtj  be  fli^ 
perhaps,  to  have  comprised  withm  itsdf  a 


Nought  can  avail,  save  deeds  of  high  cm|Rlse, 
Our  mortal  being  to  immortalise. 
Sweet  chad  of  song,  thou  steepest  I  — ne*er  agsis 
Shall  swell  the  notes  of  thy  melodions  strati: 
Yet,  with  thy  country  wailing  o*er  thy  nni, 
PaUas,  the  Muse,  Ifan,  Greece,  and  TiuAmx  bm««>* 
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TRIBUTES  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 
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greater  variety  of  those  excitements  and  in- 
terest 'which  spring  out  of  the  deep  workings 
of  passion  and  of  intellect  than  any  that  the 
pen  of  biography  has  ever  before  commemo- 
rated. As  there  still  remain  among  the  papers 
of  my  firiend  some  ciuious  eleanmgs  which, 
though  in  the  abundance  of  our  materials  I 
have   not  hitherto  found  a  place  for  them, 
are  too  valuable  towards  the  illustration  of 
his  character  to  be  lost,  I  shall  here,  in  se- 
lecting them  for  the  r^er,  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  of  trespassing,  for  the  last 
time,  on  his  patience  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  throughout 
these  pages,  and  by  some  perhaps  with  dis- 
appointment, that  mto  the  character  of  Lord 
!Byron,  as  a  poet,  there  has  been  little,  if  any, 
critical  examination ;  but  that  content  with 
expressing  generally  the  delight  which,  in 
common  with  aU,  I  derive  from  his  poetry, 
1  have  left  the  task  <9f  analysing  the  sources 
from  which  this  delight  springs  to  others,  i 
In  thus  evading,  if  it  must  be  so  considered, 
one  of  my  duties  as  a  biographer,  I  have  been 
influenced  no  less  by  a  sense  of  my  own  in- 
aptitude for  the  office  of  critic  than  by  recol- 
lecting with  what  assiduity,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  poet's  career,  every  new  rising 
of  his  genius  was  watched  from  the  great  ol> 
servatories  of  Criticism,  and  the  ever  chang- 
ing varieties  of  its  course  and  splendour 
tracked  out  and  recorded  with  a  degree  of 
skill  and  minuteness  which  has  left  but  little 
for  succeeding  observers  to  discover.  It  b, 
moreover,  into  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Lord  Byron,  as  a  man,  not  distinct  from,  but 
forming,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  illustration 
of  his  character,  as  a  writer,  that  it  has  been 
the  more  immediate  purpose  of  these  volumes 
to  enquire ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  them, 
any  satisfactory  clue  has  been  afforded  to 
those  anomalies,  moral  and  intellectual,  which 
his  life  exhibited,  —  still  more  should  it  have 
been  the  effect  of  my  humble  labours  to  clear 
away  some  of  those  mists  that  hung  round 
my  friend,  and  show  him,  in  most  respects, 
as  worthy  of  love  as  he  was,  in  all,  of  admir- 
ation, then  will  the  chief  and  sole  aim  of 
this  work  have  been  accomplished. 
Having  devoted  to  this  object  so  large  a 


1  It  may  tM  noting  too  light  of  criticiiin  to  $a.f  with 
Onjt  that  **  eren  a  bad  rerse  to  as  good  a  thing  or  better 
than  the  belt  obcenratioD  that  erer  was  made  upon  It ; " 
but  there  are  surely  toir  tasks  that  appear  more  thank- 
Iflsi  load  superfluous  than  that  of  following,  as  Criticism 
sometimes  does,  in  the  rear  of  rictorious  genius  (like  the 
commentators  on  a  field  of  Blenheim  or  of  Waterloo), 
and  either  labouring  to  point  out  to  us  wAy  tt  has 
triamphed,  or  still  more  unprofitatdy  contending  that  it 
Mghi  to  have  foiled.  The  well-known  passage  of  La 
Bruytre,  which  eren  Voltaire's  adulatory  s{)plication  of 


© 


portion  of  my  own  share  of  these  pages,  and, 
yet  more  fairly,  enabled  the  world  to  f!>rm  a 
judgment  for  itself,  by  placing  the  man,  in 
his  own  person,  and  without  disguise,  before 
all  eyes,  there  would  seem  to  remain  now 
but  an  easv  duty  in  summing  up  the  various 
points  of  his  character,  and,  out  of  the  fea^ 
tures,  already  separately  described,  combining 
one  complete  portrait.  The  task,  however, 
is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  may  appear. 
There  are  few  characters  in  which  a  near 
acquaintance  does  not  enable  us  to  discover 
some  one  leading  principle  or  passion  con- 
sistent enough  in  its  operations  to  be  taken 
confidently  into  account  in  any  estimate  of 
the  disposition  in  which  they  are  found. 
Like  those  points  in  the  human  lace,  or  figure, 
to  which  all  its  other  proportions  are  refer- 
able, there  is  in  most  mmds  some  one  govern- 
ing influence,  from  which  chiefly,  —  Uiough, 
of  course,  biassed  on  some  occasions  by 
others,  —  all  its  various  impulses  and  ten- 
dencies will  be  found  to  radiate.  In  Lord 
Byron,  however,  this  sort  of  pivot  of  charac- 
ter was  almost  wholly  wanting.  Governed 
as  he  was  at  difierent  moments  by  totally 
difierent  passions,  and  impelled  sometimes, 
as  during  his  short  access  of  parsimony  in 
Italy,  by  springs  of  action  never  before  de- 
veloped in  his  nature,  in  him  this  simple  mode 
of  tracing  character  to  its  sources  must  be 
often  wholly  at  fault ;  and  if,  as  is  not  im- 
possible, in  trying  to  solve  the  strange  vari- 
ances of  his  mind,  I  should  myself  be  found 
to  have  &llen  into  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies, the  extreme  difficulty  of  analysing, 
without  dazzle  or  bewilderment,  such  an  un- 
exampled complication  of  qualities  must  be 
admitted  as  my  excuse. 

So  various,  indeed,  and  contradictory, 
were  his  attributes,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, that  he  may  be  pronounced  to  have 
been  not  one,  but  many :  nor  would  it  be 
any  great  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  say, 
that  out  of  the  mere  partition  of  the  properties 
of  his  single  mind  a  plurality  of  cnarocters, 
all  different  and  all  vi^rous,  might  have  been 
furnished.  It  was  this  multiform  aspect  ex- 
hibited by  him  that  led  the  world,  during  his 
short  wondrous  career,  to  compare  him  with 
that  medley  host  of  personages,  almost  all 

tt  to  some  work  of  the  King  of  Prussia  has  not  spoiled 
for  use,  puts,  perhaps,  in  its  true  point  of  Tiew  the  rery 
subordinate  rank  which  Criticism  must  be  content  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  train  of  successful  Genius :  —  **  Quand  une 
lecture  tous  61^e  Tesprit  et  qu*eUe  tous  Inspire  des  sen- 
timens  nobles,  ne  cherchez  pas  une  autre  rd^e  pour 
juger  de  I'ourrage ;  it  est  bon  et  &lt  de  main  de  I'ouTrier : 
La  Critique,  aprds  fa,  peut  s'exeroer  sur  les  petites 
choses,  relerer  quelques  expressions,  corriger  des  phrases, 
parler  de  syntaxe,"  ftc  ftc. 
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differing  from  each  other,  which  he  thus  play- 
fully enumerates  in  one  of  his  Joumab  :  — 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  over  the  other  da^, 
on  the  various  comparisons,  good  or  evil, 
which- 1  have  seen  published  of  mjrself  in 
different  journals,  English  and  foreign.  This 
was  su^ested  to  me  bv  accidentally  turning 
over  a  roreign  one  lately,  —  for  I  have  made 
it  a  rule  latterly  never  to  tear<A  for  any  thin^ 
of  the  kind,  but  not  to  avoid  the  perusal,  if 
presented  by  chance. 

"  To  begin,  then  :  I  have  seen  myself  com- 
pared, personally  or  poetically,  in  English, 
Frendi,  Gemum  (at  interpreted  to  me), 
Italian,  and  Portuguese,  within  these  nine 
years,  to  Rousseau,  Gk>ethe,  Young,  Aretine, 
Timon  of  Athens,  Dante,  Petrarch  '  an  ala- 
baster vase,  lighted  up  within,*  Satan,  Shak- 
speare,  Buona{NUte,  Tiberius,  iEschylus,  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  Harlequin,  the  Clown, 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  to  the  phantasma- 
goria, to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Chenier,  to 
Bfirabeau,  to  young  R.  Dallas  (the  school- 
boy), to  ^Gchael  Angelo,  to  Raphael,  to  a 
petit-maitre,  to  Diogenes,  to  Childe  Harold, 
to  Lara,  to  the  Count  in  Beppo,  to  Milton, 
to  Pope,  to  Dryden,  to  Bums,  to  Savage,  to 
Chatterton,*to  *  oft  have  I  heard  of  thee,  my 
Lord  Biron,'  in  Shakspcare,  to  Churchill  the 
poet,  to  Kean  the  actor,  to  Alfieri,&c.&c.&c. 

"  The  likeness  to  Alfieri  was  asserted  very 
seriously  by  an  Italian  who  had  known  him 
in  his  younger  da^s.  It  of  course  related 
merely  to  our  apparent  personal  dispositions. 
He  did  not  assert  it  to  m^  (for  we  were  not 
then  good  friends),  but  in  society. 

•*  The  object  of  so  many  contradictory 
comparisons  must  probably  be  like  something 
different  from  them  all ;  but  what  ^latis,  is 
more  than  /  know,  or  any  body  else." 

It  would  not  be  uninteresting,  were  there 
either  space  or  time  for  such  a  task,  to  take 
a  review  of  the  names  of  note  in  the  pre- 
ceding list,  and  show  in  how  many  pomts, 
though  differing  so  materially  among  them- 
selves, it  might  be  found  that  each  presented 
a  striking  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron.  We 
have  seen,  for  instance,  that  wrongs  and 
sufferings  were,  through  life,  the  main  sources 

>  Pauloi  JoTliu.  —  Bayle,  too,  uys  of  him,  **n  fit 
entrer  plua  de  feu  et  plus  de  force  danc  ses  Urret,  qu'U 
n*j  en  eAt  mis  f'il  aroit  Joul  d*une  condition  plus  tran> 
quiUe." 

*  Some  pusages  in  Foscolo's  Essay  on  Petrarch  may 
be  applied,  with  equal  truth,  to  Lord  Byron.  —  For  in- 
stance, **  It  was  hardly  possible  with  Petrarch  to  write  a 
sentence  without  portraying  himself"  —  "  Petrarch,  al- 
lured by  the  idea  that  his  celebrity  would  magnify  into 
Importance  all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  his  life,  satisfied 
the  curiosity  of  the  world,"  ftc.  Ac  —  and  again,  with 
•till  more  striking  applicabiUty,-.*'  In  Petrarch's  letters, 
M  wan  as  in  his  Poems  and  Treatises,  we  always  identify 
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of  Byron's  inspiration.  Where  the  hoof  of 
the  critic  struck,  the  fountun  was  first  dis- 
closed ;  and  all  tbe  tramplings  of  the  vorld 
afterwards  but  forced  out  the  stream  stronger 
and  brighter.  The  same  obtigadons  to  mis- 
fortune, the  same  debt  of  the  **  oppressor's 
wrone,**  for  having  wrung  out  from  bitter 
thougnts  the  pure  essence  of  his  genius,  w» 
due  no  less  deeply  by  Dante! — ''qmm 
illam  sub  amar&  cogitadone  excitatam,  occnhi 
divinique  ingenii  vim  exacuerit  et  inflam- 
marit.*  » 

In  that  contempt  for  the  world's  opinioo, 
which  led  Dante  to  exclaim,  **  Lasda  dir  le 
genti,"  Lord  Byron  also  bore  a  strong  r^ 
semblance  to  that  poet,  —  thotu;h  &r  more, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  profession  tfaao 
reality.  For,  while  scorn  for  the  public  voice 
was  on  his  lips,  the  keenest  sensitiveoess  to 
its  every  breadi  was  in  his  heart ;  and,  ai 
if  every  feeling  of  his  nature  was  to  have 
some  painful  mixture*  in  it,  together  with 
the  pride  of  Dante  which  led  him  to  disdain 
pubuc  opinion,  he  combined  the  snace^/^SaSkj  - 
of  Petrarch  which  placed  him  shrinkmglyat 
its  mercy. 

His  agreem^it,  in  some  other  features  of 
character,  with  Petrarch,  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark^  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  is 
oflen  surmised,  that  Byron's  want  of  a  due 
reverence  for  Shakspeare  arose  fixNn  soiBe 
latent  and  hardly  conscious  jealousy  of  thit 
poet's  feme,  a  similar  feeling  is  known  to  haie 
existed  in  Petrarch  towards  Dante ;  and  the 
same  reason  assigned  for  it, — that  bom  the 
living  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  wfaie  bcfoie 
the  shade  of  Dante  he  mi^t  have  reason  to 
feel  humbled, — is  also  not  a  little  applicable^ 
in  the  case  ckT  Lord  Byron. 

Between  the  dispositions  and  habits  of 
Alfieri  and  those  of  the  noble  poet  of  Engiani 
no  less  remarkable  coincidences  might  be 
traced  ;  and  the  sonnet  in  which  the  Uaba 
dramatist  professes  to  paint  his  own  danost 
contains,  m  one  compreh^isive  line,  a  |KV- 
trait  of  the  versadie  author  of  Don  Joan,— 

**  Or  ithnandome  AchOIe,  ad  or  Terstte.'*  | 

By  the  extract  just  given  firom  his  JomA  . 


the  anthorwfth  the  man,  who  felt  hfansdf  Uiu*iM7 
impelled  to  derelope  his  own  intense  ipsMnp  Beisf 
endowed  with  almost  aU  the  noUe,  and  wia  soow  «C  tto 

paltry  passions  of  our  nature,  and  haviofD 

to  conceal  them,  he  awakens  as  to  r 

selres  while  we  contemplate  in  hfan  a  befaig  ot  oersn 

species,  yet  dillbrent  firom  any  other,  andvlMit  sri|i- 

nality  excites  eren  more  sympathy  than  aitaiii«i»" 

>  *«  II  Petrarca  poteva  credere  caudJJeiiMf  ch*rf  ■» 
pativa  d'invidU  solamente,  perehe  fra  tntti  i  Hveif  ** 
T*era  chi  non  s*arretrasse  per  cedergU  il  psssosOs  yri* 
gloria,  ch'ei  non  poCera  tmOni  mniliafeQ,  feotcM  tf* 
ombra  di  Dante.** 
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CONCLUS 


it    -will    be  perceived  that,  in  Byron's  own 
opinion*  a  character  which,  like  his,  admitted 
of  so  many  contradictory  comparisons,  could 
not   be    otherwise  than  wholly  unddinable 
itself.      It  will  be  found,  however,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  this  very  versatility,  which  renders 
it  so  difficult  to  fix,  '*  ere  it  cnange,**  the  fairy 
fabric  of  his  character,  is,  in  itself,  the  true 
clue  through  all  that  fisibric's  mazes, — is  in 
itselfthe  solution  of  whatever  was  most  daz- 
zling in  his  might  or  startling  in  his  levity,  of 
all  that  most  attracted  and  repelled,  whether 
in  his  life  or  his  genius.    A  variety  of  powers 
almost  boundless,  and  a  pride  no  less  vast  in 
displaying  them,  —  a  susceptibility  of  new 
impressions  and  impulses,  even  beyond  the 
usual  allotment  of  genius,  and  an  uncontrolled 
impetuosity,  as  well  fit>m  habit  as  tempera^ 
ment,  in  yielding  to  them,  —  such  were  the 
two  great  and  leading  sources  of  all  that 
▼aried  spectacle  which  his  life  exhibited  ;  of 
that  succession  of  victories  achieved  by  his 
genius,  in  almost  every  field  of  mind  that 
genius  ever  trod,  and  of  all  those  sallies  of 
character  in  every  shape  and  direction  that 
unchecked  feeling   and  dominant  self-will 
could  dictate. 

It  must  be  perceived  by  all  endowed  with 
quick  powers  of  association  how  constantly, 
when  any  particular  thought  or  sentiment 
presents  itself  to  their  minds,  its  very  oppo- 
site, at  the  same  moment,  springs  up  tnere 
also :  —  if  any  thins    sublime  occurs,  its 
neighbour,  the  ridiculous,  is  by  its  side ;  — 
across  a  bright  view  of  the  present  or  the 
future,  a  dark  one  throws  its  shadow  ; —  and, 
even  in  questions  respecting  morals  and  con- 
duct, all  the  reasonings  and  consequences 
that  may  suggest  themselves  on  the  side  of 
I  one  of  two  opposite  courses  will,  in  such 
I    minds,  be  instantly  confront^  by  an  anuy 
just  as  cogent  on  the  other.     A  mind  of  this 
structure,  —  and  such,  more  or  less,  are  all 
those  in  which  the  reasoning  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  imaginative  facultv,  —  thou^ 
enabled,  by  such  rapid  powers  of  association, 
to  multiply  its  resources  without  end,  has 
need  of  tne  constant  exercise  of  a  controlling 
judgment  to  keep  its  perceptions  pure  and 
uncusturbed  between  the  contrasts  it  thus 
simultaneously  calls  up  ;  the  obvious  danger 
being  that,  where  matters  of  taste  are  con- 
cerned, the  habit  of  forming  such  incongruous 
juxtapositions  —  as  that,  for  example,  be- 
tween the  burlesque  and  sublime  —  should 
at  last  vitiate  the  mind's  relish  for  the  nobler 
and  higher  quality ;  and  that,  on  the  yet 
more  important  subject  of  morals,  a  facility 
in  finding  reasons  for  every  side  of  a  question 
may  end,  if  not  in  the  choice  of  the  worst, 
at  least  in  a  sceptical  indifference  to  alL 
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Thoogfa  Meming  to,  ttam  Its  suppoced  facility ; 
And  iUae— though  true ;  for  surely  they  're  sincerest, 
Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest." 

That  he  was  fully  aware  not  only  of  the 
abundance  of  this  quality  in  his  own  nature, 
but  of  the  danger  in  which  it  placed  con- 
sistency and  singleness  of  character,  did  not 
require  the  note  on  this  passage,  where  he 
csAs  it  "  an  unhappy  attribute,"  to  assure  us. 
The  consciousness,  indeed,  of  his  own  natural 
tendency  to  yield  thus  to  every  chance  im- 
pression, and  change  with  every  passing  im- 
pulse, was  not  only  for  ever  present  in  his 
mind,  but, — aware  as  he  was  of  the  suspicion 
of  weakness  attached  by  the  world  to  any 
retractation  or  abandonment  of  long  pro- 
fessed opinions,  —  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
him  in  that  general  line  of  consistency,  on 
certain  greatsubjects,  which,  notwithstanding 
occasional  fluctuations  and  contradictions  as 
to  the  details  of  these  very  subjects,  he  con- 
tinued to  preserve  througnout  life.  A  pas- 
sage from  one  of  his  manuscripts  will  snow 
how  sagaciously  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
guarding  himself  against  his  own  instability 
in  this  respect.  **  The  world  visits  change 
of  politics  or  change  of  religion  with  a  more 
severe  censure  than  a  mere  difference  of 
opinion  would  appear  to  me  to  deserve.  But 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  feeling  ; 
—  and  I  think  it  is  that  these  departures 
from  the  earliest  instilled  ideas  of  our  child- 
hood, and  from  the  line  of  conduct  chosen 
by  us  when  we  first  enter  into  public  life, 
have  been  seen  to  have  more  mischievous 
results  for  society,  and  to  prove  more  weak- 
ness of  mind  than  other  actions,  in  themselves, 
more  immoral.** 

The  same  distrust  in  his  own  steadiness, 
thus  keeping  alive  in  him  a  conscientious 
self-watchfulness,  concurred  not  a  little,  I 
have  no  doubt,  with  the  innate  kindness  of 
his  nature,  to  preserve  so  constant  and  un- 
broken the  greater  number  of  his  attachments 
through  life ;  —  some  of  them,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  his  mother,  owing  evidently  more 
to  a  sense  of  duty  than  to  real  affection,  the 
consistency  with  which,  so  creditably  to  the 
strength  of  his  character,  they  were  main- 
tained. 

But  while  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in 
the  sort  of  task-like  perseverance  with  which 
the  habits  and  amusements  of  his  youth  were 
held  fast  by  him,  he  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  variableness  and  love  of  novelty  so  na- 
tural to  him,  in  all  ebe  that  could  engage  his 


» C  **  'tis  not 

My  cue  for  any  time  to  be  terrific ; 
For  cheqaer*d  af  is  seen  our  human  lot 
With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific 


& 


mind,  in  all  the  excursions,  wfaedier  of  bit  { 
reason  or  his  fancy,  he  gave  way  to  this  ver^ 
satile  humour  without  scruple  or  dieck,— 
takine  every  shape  in  which  genius  could 
manifest  its  power,  and  transferring  hiundf 
to  every  region  of  thought  where  new  coo- 
quests  were  to  be  achieved. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  sudi  a  range  of 
will  and  power  should  be  abused.  It  was 
impossible  that,  among  the  spirits  be  in- 
voked from  all  quarten,  those  of  darkacn 
should  not  appear,  at  his  bidding,  with  thoK 
of  light  And  here  the  danpers  of  an  energy 
so  multifbld,  and  thus  luxuriating  m  its  o«i 
transformations,  show  themselves.  Totfaii 
one  great  object  of  displaying  power, — ft- 
rious,  splendid,  and  all-acloming  power,  ^ 
every  other  consideration  and  duty  were  but 
too  likely  to  be  sacrificed.  Let  the  advocate 
but  display  his  eloquence  and  art,  no  mstter 
what  the  cause  ; — let  the  stamp  of  energy 
be  but  lef^  behind,  no  matter  with  what  teal 
Cottld  it  have  been  expected  that  from  such 
a  career  no  mischief  would  ensue,  or  diat 
among  these  cross-lights  of  imagination  the 
moral  vision  could  remain  undistuibed?  /i 
it  to  be  at  all  wondered  at  that  in  the  woriu 
of  one  thus  gifted  and  carried  away,  we 
should  find,  —  wholly,  too,  without  any  pre- 
pense design  of  corrupting  oo  his  side,— a 
false  splendour  given  to  Vice  to  make  it  look 
like  Virtue,  and  Evil  too  often  invested  with 
a  grandeur  which  belongs  intrinsicaUy  but  to 
Good? 

Among  the  less  serious  ills  flowbig  fron 
this  abuse  of  his  great  versatile  powers,— 
more  especially  as  exhilnted  in  his  most  cba^ 
racterisdc  work,  Don  Juan, — it  will  be  knod 
that  even  the  strength  and  impressivenessof 
his  poetry  is  sometimes  not  a  little  injured 
by  the  capricious  and  desultory  fliffats  into 
which  this  pliancy  of  wing  allures  him.  It 
must  be  felt,  indeed,  by  all  readers  of  that 
work,  and  particularly  by  those  who,  being 
^ked  with  but  a  smau  portion  of  audi  dD> 
tilinr  themselves,  are  unable  to  keep  pace 
witn  his  changes,  that  the  suddenness  with 
which  he  passes  from  one  strain  of  sentioent 
to  another, — from  the  frolic  to  the  sai 
from  the  cynical  to  the  tender, — begets  a 
distrust  in  the  sincerity  of  one  or  both  moods 
of  mind  which  interf^es  with,  if  not  cfailK 
the  sympathy  that  a  more  natural  traaation 
would  inspire.'  In  ^eral  such  a  suspicion 
would  do  nim  ugustice ;  as,  amonf  the  sin- 
gular combinations  which  his  mind  preaeot^ 

Of  melancholy  marlment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporific ; — 
Without,  or  with,  offimee  to  Mends  or  foes, 
I  sketch  yoor  world  exactly  as  it  goes.^ 
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ed,  that  of  uniting  at  once  versatility  and 
depth  of  feeling  was  not  the  least  remanuible. 
Sut,  on  the  whole,  favourable  as  was  all  this 
quickness  and  variety  of  association  to  the 
extension  of  the  range  and  resources  of  his 
poetry,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  more 
select  concentration  of  his  powers  would  not 
have  afforded  a  still  more  erand  and  precious 
result.  Had  the  minds  of  Milton  and  Tasso 
been  thus  thrown  open  to  the  incursions  of 
light,  ludicrous  fimcies,  who  can  doubt  that 
those  solenm  sanctuaries  of  genius  would 
have  been  as  much  injured  as  profaned  by 
the  intrusion  ?  -—  and  it  b  at  least  a  question 
whether,  if  Lord  Byron  had  not  been  so  ac- 
tively versatile,  so  totally  imder  the  dominion 
of 

•*  Aftacy.Uketheair.nuMtfree, 
AndftUlofmutabUlty/' 
he  would  not  have  beca  less  wonderful,  per- 
haps, but  more  great. 

rf  or  was  it  only  in  his  poetical  creations 
that  this  love  and  power  of  variety  showed 
itself :  —  one  of  the  most  pervadine  weak- 
nesses of  his  life  may  be  traced  to  we  same 
fertile  source.  The  pride  of  personating 
everv  description  of  character,  evil  as  well  as 
good.  Influenced  but  too  much,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  ambition,  and,  not  a  little,  his  con- 
duct ;  and  as,  in  poetry,  his  own  experience 
of  the  ill  effects  of  passion  was  made  to 


1  We  have  seen  how  often,  In  hit  Journali  and  Letten , 
this  sasplcton  of  his  own  mental  soundness  Is  intimated. 
A  similar  noUon,  with  respect  to  himself,  seems  to  hare 
taken  hold  also  of  the  strong  mind  of  Johnson,  who,  like 
Byron,  too,  was  disposed  to  attribute  to  an  hereditary 
tinge  that  melancholy  which,  as  he  said,  "  made  him  mad 
all  his  life,  at  least  not  sober."  This  peculiar  feature  of 
Johnson's  mind  has,  in  the  late  new  edition  of  Boswell's 
Life  of  him,  giren  rise  to  some  remariu,  pregnant  with 
all  the  editor's  well-known  acuteness,  which,  as  bearing 
on  a  paint  ao  important  in  the  history  of  the  human  in> 
tellect,  will  be  found  worthy  of  all  attention.*  In  one  of 
the  many  letters  of  Lord  Byron  to  myself,  which  I  have 
thought  riffht  to  omit,  I  find  him  tradng  this  supposed 
distorbanoe  of  his  own  fisculties  to  the  marriage  of  Miss 


*  C"  One  of  the  most  curious  and  Important  chapters  In 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,"  lays  Mr.  Croker,  **  Is 
stm  to  be  written,  that  of  hereditary  insanity.  The 
symptomatic  fkcts  by  which  the  disease  might  be  traced 
are  generally  either  disregarded  from  ignorance  of  their 
real  cause  and  character,  or,  when  obsenred,  carefWy 
suppressed  by  domestic  or  professional  delicacy.  This  is 
natural,  and  eren  laudable ;  yet  there  are  several  im- 
portant reasons  why  the  obscurity  in  which  such  ihcts  are 
usually  buried  may  be  regretted.  Morally,  we  should 
wish  to  know,  as  fkr  as  may  be  permitted  to  us,  the  na- 
ture of  our  own  intellect,  Its  powers,  and  its  weaknesses ; 
—  medieaUfft  it  might  be  possible,  by  early  and  syste- 
matic treatment,  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  disease  which, 
there  Is  reason  to  suppose,  is  now  often  unknown  or  mis- 
taken ;  -~  Irgalfy^  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  any 
additional  means  of  discriminating  between  guUt  and 
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upon  more  impressible  listeners,  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  to  produce  effect  at  the  moment, 
there  is  hardlv  an^  crime  so  dark  or  de- 
sperate of  which,  m  the  excitement  of  thus 
acting  upon  the  imaginations  of  others,  he 
would  not  have  hinted  that  he  had  been 
guilty ;  and  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me 
3iat  the  occult  cause  of  his  lady's  separation 
from  him,  round  which  herself  and  her  legal 
adviser  have  thrown  such  formidable  mvstery, 
may  have  been  nothing  more,  after  all,  than 
some  imposture  of  this  kind,  some  dimly 
hinted  confession  of  undefined  horrors,  which, 
though  intended  by  the  relater  but  to  mystify 
and  surprise,  the  hearer  so  little  understood 
him  as  to  take  in  sober  seriousness. 

This  strange  propensity  with  which  the 
man  was,  as  it  were,  inoculated  by  the  poet, 
re-acted  back  again  wpon  his  poetry,  so  as  to 
produce,  in  some  of  his  delineations  of  cha* 
racter,  that  inconsistency  which  has  not 
unfrequently  been  noticed  by  his  critics,  — 
namely,  the  junction  of  one  or  two  lofly  and 
shining  virtues  with  "a  thousand  crimes*'* 
altogether  incompatible  with  them ;  this  ano- 
maly being,  in  feet,  accounted  for  by  the  two 
different  sorts  of  ambition  that  actuated  him, 
—  the  natural  one,  of  infusing  into  his  per- 
sonages those  high  and  kindly  qualities  he 
felt  conscious  of  within  himself ;  and  the  ar- 
tificial one,  of  investing  them  with  those 
crimes  which  he  so  boyishly  wished  imputed 
to  him  by  the  world. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  such  ef- 
forts towards  blackening  his  own  name,  and 
even  after  he  had  learned  from  bitter  experi- 
ence the  rash  folly  of  such  a  system,  mere 
was  stiU,  in  the  openness  and  over-frankness 
of  his  nature,  and  that  indulgence  of  impulse 
with  which  he  gave  utterance  to,  if  not  acted 
upon,  every  chance  impression  of  the  mo- 
ment, more  than  sufficient  to  bring  his  cha- 
racter, in  all  its  least  fevourable  lights,  before 
the  world.  Who  is  there,  indeed,  that  could 
bear  to  be  judged  by  even  the  best  of  those 
unnumbered  thoughts  that  course  each  other, 
like  waves  of  the  sea,  through  our  minds, 
passing  away  unuttered,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  even  unowned  by  ourselves  ?  —  Yet  to 
such  a  test  was  Byron's  character  through- 
out his  whole  life  exposed.  As  well  from 
the  precipitance  with  which  he  gave  way  to 
every  impulse  as  from  the  passion  he  had  for 


1  I**  He  left  a  Coruir*s  name  to  other  timet, 

Link'd  with  ooe  Tirtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes.*' 

Works,  p.  107.] 

«  "  He  often  mentioned,'*  says  Mr.  Trelawney,  "  that  he 
thought  he  should  not  live  many  years,  and  said  that  he 
would  die  in  Greece.  This  he  told  me  at  Cephalonia.  He 
•Iwayi  seemed  unmoved  on  these  occasions,  perfectly  in- 


o= 


recording  his  own  impressionB,  all  those  l» 
terogeneous  thoughts,  fentasies,  and  desires 
that,  in  other  men's  minds,  ''come  like 
shadows,  so  depart,"  were  by  him  fixed  and 
embodied  as  they  presented  thea»elye8,aiid, 
at  once,  taking  a  shape  cognizable  by  pabbc 
opinion,  either  in  his  actions  or  his  wordi, 
either  in  the  hasty  letter  of  the  momeot,  or 
the  poem  for  all  time,  laid  open  such  a  range 
of  vulnerable  points  before  his  judges,  ai  no 
one  individual  perhaps  ever  bdfore,  of  him- 
self^resented. 

Vnth  such  abundance  and  variety  of  oa- 
terials  for  portraiture,  it  may  easfly  be  coo* 
ceived  how  two  professed  ddineators  of  hii 
character,  the  one  over  partial  and  dK  other 
malicious,  might,  —  the  former,  by  selectJng 
only  the  fairer,  and  the  latter  only  the  darker, 
features,  —  produce  two  portraits  of  Lord 
Byron,  as  much  differing  from  each  other  as 
they  would  both  be,  on  the  whole,  unlike  the 
original. 

Of  the  utter  powerlessness  of  retentkn 
with  which  he  promulged  his  evoy  dKx^ 
and  feeling,  —  more  especially  if  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  selt — without 
allowing  even  a  pause  for  the  almost  instin^ 
tive  consideration  whether  by  such  disdo- 
sures  he  mi^t  not  be  conveying  a  cafaua- 
nious  impression  ofhimself,  a  stronger  instance 
could  hardly  be  given  than  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
a  conversation  held  by  him  with  Mr.TI^ 
lawney,  as  reported  by  this  latter  gentleDaae, 
when  they  were  on  their  way  together  to 
G^reece.  Af\:er  some  remarks  on  the  state 
of  his  own  health*,  mental  and  bodily,  he 
said,  "  I  don*t  know  how  it  is,  bat  I  am  so 
cowardly  at  times,  that  if,  this  morning,  yw 
had  come  down  and  horsewhipped  me,  I 
should  have  submitted  without  oppositioB. 
Why  is  this?  If  one  of  these  fits  come  oftr 
me  when  we  are  in  Greece,  what  ahaB  1 
do?"  — •*!  told  him  (continues  Jfr.Tre- 
lawney)  that  it  was  the  excessive  dehflityof 
his  nerves.  He  said,  *  Yes,  and  of  nay  head, 
too.  I  was  very  heroic  when  I  left  Gcnca, 
but,  like  Acres,  I  feel  my  courage  ooang  out 
at  my  palms.'** 

It  will  hardly,  by  those  who  know  anr 
thing  of  human  nature,  be  denied  that  socfi 
misgivings  and  heart-sinkings  as  are  here  d^ 
scribed  may,  under  a  similar  depresiioo  of 
spirits,  have  found  their  way  into  tne  thoughts 


different  as  to  when  he  died,  only  tajing  that  be  adi 
not  bear  pain.  On  oar  voyage  we  had  been  readiiNf  "^ 
great  attenUon  the  Life  and  Letter*  of  Swift  t^ui^ 
Scott,  and  we  almost  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  talked  tk« 
over }  and  he  more  than  once  expreoed  Us  hecror  «f  es- 
isUng  in  that  state,  and  exprewed  sobm  tan  IM  t 
would  be  his  (ate.    [See  Byroniaxa.} 
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of  Boine  cf  the  gallantest  hearts  that  ever 

breathed  ;  — but  then,  untold  and  unremem- 

beredy    even  by  the  sufferer  himself  they 

passed    off  with  the  passinff  infirmity  that 

produced  them,  leavii^  neiuer  to  truth  to 

record  them  as  proofs  of  want  of  health,  nor 

to  calumnv  to  ftusten  upon  them  a  suspicion 

of  want  of  bravery.     The  assertion  ot  some 

one,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  cowardly, 

would  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  the  reacu- 

ness  with  which  most  men  believe  others  so. 

**  I   have  lived,**  says  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 

**  to  hear  Voltaire  called  a  fool,  and  the  great 

Frederick  a  coward. "    The  Duke  of  Marlbo- 

rou^  m  his  own  times,  and  Napoleon  in  ours, 

have  found  persons  not  only  to  assert  but 

believe  the  same  charge  against  them.    After 

such   faring  instances  of  the  tendency  of 

some  minds  to  view  greatness  only  through 

an  invertii^medium,  it  need  little  surprise  us 

that  Lord  Byron's  conduct  in  Greece  should, 

on   the  same  principle,  have  engendered  a 

amilar  insinuation  against  him ;  nor  should 

I  have  at  all  noticed  the  weak  slander,  but 

for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  me  of 

endeavourmg  to  point  out  what  appears  to 

me  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  coura^  by 

which,  on  all  occasions  that  called  for  it,  he 

so  strikingly  distinguished  himself. 

Whatever  virtue  may  be  allowed  to  belong 
to  personal  courage,  it  is,  most  assuredly, 
they  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
liveliest  imaginations,  and  who  have  there- 
fore most  vividly  and  simultaneously  before  , 
their  eyes  all  the  remote  and  possible  con-  | 
sequences  of  danger,  that  are  most  deserving  ' 
of  whatever  praise  attends  the  exercise  of 
that  virtue.    A  bravery  of  this  kind,  which 
springs  more  out  of  mind  than  temperament, 
— or  rather,  perhaps,  out  of  the  conquest  of 
the  former  over  the  latter, — will  naturally 
proportion  its  exertion  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  ;  and  the  same  person  who  is 
seen  to  shrink  with  an  almost  feminine  fear 
from  ienoble  and  every-day  perils,  may  be 
found  foremost  in  the  very  jaws  of  danger 
where  honour  is  to  be  either  maintained  or 
won.    Nor  does  this  remark  apply  only  to 
the  imaginative  class,  of  whom  lam  chiefly 
treadog.    By  the  same  calculating  principle, 
it  will  be  found  that  most  men  whose  brap 
very  is  the  result  not  of  temperam^it  but  re- 
flection, are  r^ulated  in  their  daring.    The 
wise  De  Wit,  wongh  negligent  of  his  life  on 
great  occasion^  was  not  ashamed,  we  are 
told,  of  dreading  and  avoiding  whatever  en- 
dangered it  on  others. 

On  the  a{^)reheiisiveness  that  attends  quick 
imaginations,  Lord  Byron  had,  of  course,  a 
considerable  share,  and  in  all  situations  of 
ordinary  peril  gave  way  to  it  without  reserve. 


I  have  seldom  seen  any  person,  male  or  fe- 
male, more  timid  in  a  cama^ ;  and,  in  riding, 
his  preparation  against  accidents  showed  the 
same  nervous  and  imaginative  fearfulness. 
**  His  bridle,**  says  the  liSe  Lord  Blessington, 
who  rode  frequently  with  him  at  (}enoa, "  had, 
besides  cavesson  and  martingale,  various 
reins ;  and  whenever  he  came  near  a  place 
where  his  horse  was  likelv  to  shy,  he  gathered 
up  these  said  reins  and  fixed  himself  as  if  he 
was  ffoing  at  a  five-barred  gate.**  None  surely 
but  me  most  superficial  or  most  prejudiced 
observers  could  ever  seriously  found  upon 
such  indications  of  nervousness  any  con- 
clusion against  the  real  courage  of  him  who 
was  subject  to  them.  The  poet  Ariosto, 
who  was,  it  seems,  a  victim  to  the  same 
fidr-weather  alarms, — who,  when  on  horse- 
back, would  alight  at  the  least  appearance 
of  danger,  and  on  the  water  was  particularly 
timorous,  —  could  yet,  in  the  action  between 
the  Pope's  vessels  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's, 
fight  like  a  lion ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  courage  of  Lord  Byron,  as  all  his  com- 
panions in  peril  testify,  was  of  that  noblest 
kind  which  rises  with  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion,  and  becomes  but  the  more  self- 
collected  and  resisting,  the  more  imminent 
the  danger. 

hi  proposing  to  show  that  the  distinctive 
properties  of  Lord  Byron's  character,  as  well 
moral  as  literary,  arose  mainly  frt>m  those 
two  ^T^at  sources,  the  unexampled  versatility 
of  his  powers  and  feelings,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of 
both,  it  had  been  my  intention  to  pursue  the 
subject  still  fiirther  in  detail,  and  to  en^ 
deavour  to  trace  throughout  the  various  ex- 
cellences and  defects,  both  of  his  poetry  and 
his  life,  the  operation  of  these  two  dominant 
attributes  of  his  nature.  *'  No  man,"  sa^s 
Cowper,  in  speaking  of  persons  of  a  versatde 
turn  of  mind,  **  are  better  qualified  for  com- 
panions in  such  a  world  as  this  than  men  of 
such  temptf  ament.  Every  scene  of  life  has 
two  sides,  a  dark  and  a  bright  one ;  and  the 
mind  that  has  an  equal  mixture  of  melan- 
choly and  vivacity  is  best  of  all  qualified  for 
the  contemplation  of  either."  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  to  this  readiness  in 
reflecting  all  hues,  whether  of  the  shadows 
or  the  lights  of  our  vari^ted  existence.  Lord 
Byron  owed  not  only  me  great  range  of  his 
influence  as  a  poet,  but  those  powers  of  fas- 
cination which  he  possessed  as  a  man.  This 
susceptibility,  indeed,  of  immediate  impres- 
sions, which  in  him  was  so  active,  lent  a 
charm,  of  all  others  the  most  attractive,  to 
his  social  mtercourse,  by  giving  to  those  who 
were,  at  the  moment,  present,  such  ascend- 
ant influence,  that  they  alone  for  the  time 
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occupied  all  his  thou^ts  and  feelings,  and 
brought  whatever  was  most  agreeable  in  his 
nature  into  play.  ^ 

So  much  did  this  extreme  mobility,  —this 
readiness  to  be  "  strongly  acted  on  by  what 
was  nearest," — abound  in  his  disposition, 
that,  even  with  the  casual  acquaintances  of 
the  hour,  his  heart  was  upon  nis  lips  2,  and 
it  depended  wholly  upon  tnemselves  whether 
they  might  not  become  at  once  the  deposit* 
ones  of  every  secret,  if  it  might  be  so  called, 
of  his  whole  life.  That  in  Uiis  convergence 
of  all  the  powers  of  pleasing  towards  present 
objects,  those  absent  should  be  sometimes 
forgotten,  or,  what  is  worse,  sacrificed  to  the 
reigning  desire  of  the  moment,  is  unluckily 
one  of  the  alloys  attendant  upon  persons  of 
this  temperament,  which  renders  their  fide- 
lity, either  as  lovers  or  confidants,  not  a  little 
precarious.  But  of  the  charm  which  such 
a  disposition  diffuses  through  the  manner 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt, — and  least  of 
all  among  those  who  have  ever  felt  its  influ- 
ence in  Lord  Byron.  Neither  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  has  been  known  to  make 
imprudent  disclosures  of  what  had  been  said 
or  written  by  others  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  conversing  to  be  all  set  down 
to  this  rash  overflow  of  the  social  hour.  In 
his  own  fi*ankness  of  spirit,  and  hatred  of  all 
disguise,  this  practice,  pregnant  as  it  was 
with  inconvenience,  ana  sometimes  danger, 
in  a  great  degree  originated.  To  confront 
the  accused  with  the  accuser  was,  in  such 
cases,  his  delight,  —  not  only  as  a  revenge 
for  having  been  made  the  medium  of  what 
men  durst  not  say  openly  to  each  other,  but 
as  a  gratification  of  that  love  of  small  mis- 
chief which  he  had  retained  firom  boyhood, 
and  which  the  confiision  that  followed  such 
exposures  was  always  sure  to  amuse.  This 
habit,  too,  being,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
well  known  to  his  fiiends,  their  sense  of 
prudence,  if  not  their  fairness,  was  put  ftiUy 
on  its  guard,  and  he  himself  was  spored  the 
pain  of  hearing  what  he  could  not,  without 
mflicting  still  worse,  repeat. 

A  most  apt  illustration  of  this  point  of  his 
character  is  to  be  found  in  an  anecdote  told 
of  him  by  Parry,  who,  though  himself  the 

>  In  reference  to  bit  power  of  adapting  hlmidf  toaU 
sorU  of  society,  and  taking  upon  himself  all  rarieties  of 
character,  I  find  a  passage  in  one  of  my  early  letters  to 
hhn  (from  Ireland)  which,  thou^  it  might  be  expressed, 
perhaps.  In  better  taste.  Is  worth  citing  for  iU  truth :  ^ 
**  Though  I  hare  not  written,  I  hare  seldom  ceased  to 
think  of  yoa;  for  yoo  are  that  sort  of  being  whom  orery 
thing,  high  or  low,  brings  into  one*s  mind.  Whether  I 
am  with  the  wise  or  the  waggish,  among  poets  or  among 
pugilists,  over  the  book  or  orer  the  bottle,  you  are  sure 
to  connect  yourself  transcendently  with  alU  and  come 
*  armed  for  every  field '  in  my  memory/' 


victim,  had  the  sense  and  cood  tenoperto 
perceive  the  source  to  whiat  Byron*g  oon- 
duct  was  to  be  traced.  \¥hile  the  Tuikkh 
fleet  was  blockading  Missolonghi,  his  Lord- 
ship, one  day,  attended  by  Parry,  proceoied 
in  a  small  punt,  rowed  by  a  boy,  to  the  moutii 
of  the  haii)our,  while  in  a  large  boat  accom- 
panying  them  were  Prince  Mavrocordatoaod 
Lis  attendants.  In  this  situation,  an  \d&^ 
nant  feeling  of  contempt  and  impedence  at 
the  supineness  of  their  Greek  fiiends  idied 
the  engineer,  and  he  proceeded  to  vent  tfaii 
feding  to  Lord  Byron  in  no  veiy  measured 
terms,  pronouncing  Prince  Mavrocordato  to 
be  *'  an  old  gentlewoman,"  and  concyiog, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  widi  tbs 
followuig  words :  —  "  If  I  were  in  th«r  phce, 
I  should  be  m  a  fever  at  the  thought  of  ny 
own  incapacity  and  ignorance,  andsbottldbun 
with  impatience  to  attempt  the  destructkn 
of  those  rascal  Turks.  But  the  Greeb  and 
the  Turks  are  opponents  worthy,  by  their  iah 
becility,  of  each  other." 

**  I  had  scarcely  explained  mysdf  fiiOy»* 
adds  Mr.  Parry,  **  when  his  Lorddiip  onm 
our  boat  to  be  placed  alongside  the  otbcTi 
and  actually  related  our  whole  oonversatiia 
to  the  Prince.  In  doing  it,  however,  he  took 
on  himself  the  task  of  pacifying  bodi  the 
Prince  and  me ;  and  though  I  waa  at  first 
very  angry,  and  the  Prince,  I  belie?c  Tflj 
much  annoyed,  he  succeeded.  Bfawocor* 
dato  afterwards  showed  no  dissamftrtw 
with  me,  and  I  prized  Lord  Bvrcm'a  r^ 
too  much,  to  remain  long  displeased  vi^  a 
proceeding  which  was  only  an  unpJeaaaii 
manner  of  reproving  us  both." 

Into  these  and  other  such  brandMS  fron 
the  main  course  of  his  character,  it  migM 
have  been  a  task  of  some  interest  to  infc^ 
gate,  —  certain  as  we  should  be  tfaat,freB 
m  the  remotest  and  narrowest  of  these  wad- 
ings,  some  of  the  bri^tness  and  strength  d 
the  original  current  would  be  perctptiife 
EnoD^  however  has  bc^n,  perhaps,  said  in 
set  otiier  minds  upon  suppl;pg  ^^"^2 
mains : — if  the  track  of  analjras  bereopeoad 
be  the  true  one,  to  follow  it  in  its  fixrthff 
bearmci  will  not  be  difficult.  Already,  11- 
dcedTl  may  be  thought  by  some  reiden » 


«  It  i»  curious  to  obserre  bow.  hi  all  thiii^  ^  •■  1 
countries,  what  is  called  the  poetical  temperaaat  >*»'■  j 
the  great  possessors,  and  rictims,  of  that  sift*  P""^  I 
similar  effects.    In  the  following  passage,  ths  biop^ 
of  TasBO  has.  in  painting  that  poet,  descr9Kd  9r« 
also :  — "  There  are  some  persons  of  a  learfW^T  •  1 
powerftil,  that  whoever  happens  to  be wlA  ""•'^ 
that  moment,  tothem  the  world:  their  hearts  iavolmm 
open ;  they  are  prompted  \sj  a  strong  desire  top****' 
and  they  thus  make  confidants  of  their 
whom  they  in  reaUty  regard  with  faidiifercsca' 
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l\CLve  occupied  too  large  a  portion  of  these 
pages,  not  only  in  tracing  out  such  "  nice  de- 
pendencies *'  and  gradations  of  my  friend's 
c\iaracter,  but  still  more  uselessly,  as  may  be 
conceived,  in  recording  all  the  various  ha- 
bitudes and  whims  by  which  the  course  of 
his  every-day  life  was  distinguished  from  that 
€>f  Other  people.    That  the  critics  of  the  day 
should  think  it  due  to  their  own  importance 
to  object  to  trifles  is  naturally  to  be  expect- 
ed ;   but  that,  in  other  times,  such  mmute 
records  of  a  Byron  will  be  read  with  inte- 
rest,    even  such  critics  cannot  doubt.    To 
know  that  Catiline  walked  with  an  agitated 
and  uncertain  gait  is,  by  no  mean  judge  of 
human  nature,  deemed  important  as  an  indi- 
ation  of  character.    But  far  less  significant 
details  will  satisfy  the  idolaters  of  genius. 
To  be  told  that  Tasso  loved  malmsej^  and 
thought  it  &vourable  to  poetic  inspiration  is 
a  piece  of  intelligence,  even  at  the  end  of 
three  centuries,  not  unwelcome ;  while  a  still 
more  amusing  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the 
world  to  remember  little  things  of  the  ereat 
is,  that  the  poet  Petrarch's  excessive  fond- 
ness for  turnips  is  one  of  the  few  traditions 
stiUpreserved  of  him  at  Arqua. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Lord  Byron 
has  been  so  firequentiy  described,  both  by 
pen  and  pencil,  that  were  it  not  the  bounden 
duty  of  tne  biographer  to  attempt  some  such 
sketch,  the  task  would  seem  superfluous. 
Of  his  face,  the  beauty  may  be  pronounced 
to  have  been  of  the  m^hest  order,  as  com- 
bining at  once  regulanty  of  features  with 
the  most  varied  and  interesting  expression. 
The  same  &cility,  indeed,  of  change  observ- 
able in  the  movements  of  his  mind  was  seen 
also  in  the  fi*ee  play  of  his  features,  as  the 
passine  thoughts  within  darkened  or  shone 
through  them. 

His  eves,  though  of  a  light  grey,  were  ca- 
pable of  all  extremes  of  expression,  from  the 
most  joyous  hilarity  to  the  deepest  sadness, 
from  the  very  sunshine  of  benevolence  to 
the  most  concentrated  scorn  or  rage.  Of 
this  latter  passion,  I  had  once  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  fiery  inteipreters  they 
could  be,  on  my  telling  him,  thoughtlessly 
enough,  that  a  friend  of  mine  had  said  to  me 
—  **  Beware  of  Lord  Byron ;  he  will  some 
d^  or  other  do  something  very  wicked."  — 
**  Was  it  man  or  woman  said  so  ?  *'  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  turning  round  upon  me 
with  a  look  of  such  intense  anger  as,  thou^ 


^  **  Sereral  of  lu,  one  day/'  uys  Colonel  Napier, 
**  tried  on  hit  hat ;  and  in  a  party  of  twelve  or  fourteen, 
who  were  at  dinner,  not  <me  could  put  it  on,  so  exceed- 
ingly small  was  his  head.  My  senrant,  Thomas  Wells, 
who  had  the  smallest  head  in  the  90th  regiment  (so  small 
that  he  could  hardly  get  a  cap  to  fit  him,  was  the  only 
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it  lasted  not  an  instant,  could  not  easily  be 
forgot,  and  of  which  no  better  idea  can  be 
given  than  in  the  words  of  one  who,  speakins 
of  Chatterton's  eyes,  says  that  *'  fire  rolled 
at  the  bottom  of  them.** 

But  it  was  m  the  mouth  and  chin  that  the 
great  beauty  as  well  as  expression  of  his  fine 
countenance  lay.  *'  Many  pictures  have  been 
painted  of  him,"  says  a  mir  critic  of  his  fea- 
tures, "  with  various  success ;  but  the  exces- 
sive beauty  of  his  lips  escaped  every  painter 
and  sculptor.  In  tneir  ceaseless  play  they 
represented  every  emotion,  whether  pale 
with  anger,  curled  in  disdain,  smilins  in  tri- 
umph, or  dimpled  with  archness  and  love." 
It  would  be  miustice  to  the  reader  not  to 
borrow  from  the  same  pencil  a  few  more 
touches  of  portraiture.  *'  This  extreme  £s^ 
cility  of  expression  was  sometimes  painful, 
for  I  have  seen  him  look  absolutely  ugly  — 
I  have  seen  him  look  so  hard  and  cold,  that 
you  must  hate  him,  and  then,  in  a  moment, 
brighter  than  the  sun,  with  such  playful  soft- 
ness in  his  look,  such  affectionate  eagerness 
kindling  in  his  eyes,  and  dimpling  his  lips 
into  something  more  sweet  than  a  smile,  that 
you  forgot  the  man,  the  Lord  Byron,  in  the 
picture  of  beauty  presented  to  you,  and  gazed 
with  intense  curiosity  —  I  had  almost  said 
— as  if  to  satisfy  yourself^  that  thus  looked 
the  god  of  poetry,  the  god  of  the  Vatican, 
when  he  conversed  with  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  man.** 

His  head  was  remarkably  small  >,  —  so 
much  so  as  to  be  rather  out  of  proportion 
with  his  face.  The  foreh^d,  thouch  a  little 
too  narrow,  was  high,  and  appeared  more  so 
from  his  having  hair  (to  preserve  it,  he  said,) 
shaved  over  tne  temples  ;  while  the  glossy, 
dark-brown  curls,  clustering  over  his  head, 
gave  the  finish  to  its  beauty.  When  to  this 
is  added,  that  his  nose,  though  handsomely, 
was  rather  thickly  shaped,  that  his  teeth  were 
white  and  regular,  and  his  complexion  co- 
lourless, as  eood  an  idea  perhaps  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  mere  words  to  convey  may  be 
conceived  of  his  features. 

In  height  he  was,  as  he  himself  has  in- 
formed us,  five  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half, 
and  to  the  length  of  ms  limbs  he  attributed 
his  being  such  a  good  swinuner.  His  hands 
were  very  white,  and  —  according  to  his  own 
notion  of  the  size  of  hands  as  indicating  birth 
—  aristocratically  small.  The  lameness  of 
his  right  foot «,  though  an  obstacle  to  grace, 

person  who  could  put  on  Lord  Byron's  hat,  and  him  it 
fitted  exactly."    [See  Btroniama.] 

<  In  speaking  of  this  lameness  at  the  commencement  of 
my  work,  I  forbore,  both  from  my  own  doubts  on  the 
subject  and  the  great  variance  I  found  in  the  recollections 
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but  little  impeded  the  activity  of  his  move- 
ments ;  and  fix>m  this  circumstance,  as  well 
as  from  the  skill  with  which  the  foot  was 
disguised  by  means  of  long  trowsers,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a  defect  of  this  kind 
less  obtruding  itself  as  a  deformity ;  while 
the  diffidence  which  a  constant  conscious- 
ness of  the  infirmity  ^ve  to  his  first  approach 
and  address  made,  m  him,  even  lameness  a 
source  of  interest. 

In  looking  again  into  the  Journal  from 
which  it  was  my  intention  to  give  extracts, 
the  followingunconnected  opinions,  or  rather 
reveries,  most  of  them  on  points  connected 
with  his  religious  opinions,  are  all  that  I  feel 
tempted  to  select.  To  an  assertion  in  the 
early  part  of  this  work,  that  "  at  no  time  of 
his  life  was  Lord  Byron  a  confirmed  unbe- 
liever," it  has  been  objected,  that  many  pass- 
ages of  his  writings  prove  the  direct  contrary. 
This  assumption,  however,  as  well  as  the 
interpretation  of  most  of  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  in  its  support,  proceed,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  upon  the  mistake,  not  uncommon  in 
conversation,  of  confounding  together  the 
meaning  of  die  words  unbeliever  and  sceptic, 
—  the  former  implying  decision  of  opinion, 
and  the  latter  only  doubt.  I  have  myself,  I 
find,  not  always  kept  the  significations  of 
the  two  words  distinct,  and  in  one  instance 
have  so  &r  fallen  into  the  notion  of  these 
objectors  as  to  speak  of  Byron  iil  his  youth 
as  "  an  unbelieving  schoolboy,"  when  the 
word  "  doubting"  would  have  more  truly 
expressed  my  meaning.  With  this  necessary 
explanation,  I  shall  here  repeat  my  assertion ; 
or  rather — ^to  clothe  its  substance  in  a  differ- 
ent form  —  shall  say  that  Lord  Byron  was, 
to  the  last,  a  sceptic,  which,  in  itself,  implies 
that  he  was,  at  no  time,^  a  confirmed  unbe- 
liever. 

"  If  I  were  to  live  over  again,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  would  change  in  my  life,  unless 
it  were  fir  —  not  to  have  Bved  at  alL  *  All 
history  and  experience,  and  the  rest,  teaches 
us  that  the  good  and  evil  are  pretty  eaually 
balanced  in  this  existence,  and  that  what  is 
most  to  be  desired  is  an  easy  passage  out  of 


of  others,  from  stating  in  wJUch  of  his  feet  thii  lameaess 
existed.  It  will,  indeed,  with  difficultj  be  believed  what 
imcertainty  I  found  upon  this  point,  even  among  those 
most  intimiite  with  lilm.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  book,  states  It 
to  have  been  the  left  foot  that  was  deformed  \  and  this, 
though  contrary  to  mj  own  impression,  and,  as  it  appears 
also,  to  the  fact,  was  the  opinion  I  found  also  of  others 
who  had  been  much  in  the  habit  of  living  with  him.  On 
applying  to  his  early  friends  at  Southwell  and  to  the  shoe- 
maker of  chat  town  who  worked  for  him,  so  little  prepared 
were  they  to  answer  with  any  certainty  on  the  subject,  that 
it  was  only  by  recollecting  that  the  lame  foot  **  was  the 
off  one  in  going  up  the  street,"  they  at  last  came  to  the 


it.  What  can  it  give  us  but  years?  and  those 
have  little  of  good  but  their  ending.'* 

**  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soid  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  vc 
attend  for  a  moment  to  the  action  of  miod : 
it  is  in  perpetual  activity.  I  used  to  doabt 
of  it,  but  reflection  has  taugfit  me  better.  It 
acts  also  so  very  independent  of  body — in 
dreams,  for  instance  ;  —  incoherently  sad 
madly i  I  grant  you,  but  still  it  is  mind,  and 
much  more  mind  than  when  we  are  awaken 
Now  that  this  should  not  act  separaiefy,  as 
well  as  jointly,  who  can  pronounce  ?  Tlie 
stoics,  Epictetus  and  Marcus  AurriiiK,  caD 
the  present  state  '  a  soul  which  drags  a  car> 
cass,'^-a  heavy  chain,  to  be  sure;  botal 
chains  being  material  may  be  shakes  aC 
How  far  our  future  life  will  be  mdindaai,  or, 
rather,  how  far  it  will  at  all  reseaAAt  osr 
present  existence,  is  another  question  ;  bat 
that  the  mind  is  eternal  seems  as  pfrobafaie 
as  that  the  bod  v  is  not  so.  Of  course  I  here 
venture  upon  the  question  widiout  reeurnag 
to  revelation,  wlucn,  however,  is  at  least  u 
rational  a  solution  of  it  as  any  odier.  A  ■»- 
terial  resurrection  seems  strange,  and  even 
absurd,  except  for  purposes  of  pumshsMot ; 
and  all  punishment  which  is  to  revenge  rather 
than  correct  must  be  moralfy  wrtn^;  and 
when  the  world  it  at  an  end,  what  moral  or 
warning  purpose  am  eternal  tortures  answerl' 
Human  passions  have  probably  disfigured  the 
divine  doctrines  here ; — but  the  whole  tfaiag 
is  inscrutable.** 

**  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  no^  to  rmaoa,  bot 
to  believe.  You  might  as  well  tell  a  warn 
not  to  wake,  but  sl^.  And  then  to  hmBk 
with  torments,  and  all  that  I  I  cannot  hd^ 
thinking  that  the  menace  of  heU  makes  as 
many  devils  as  the  severe  penal  codes  of  in- 
human humanity  make  villains.** 

*'  Man  is  bom  passionate  of  body,  but  widi  - 

an  innate  though  secret  tendency  to  the  love  ; 

of  good  in  his  main-spring  of  mind.     Bet,  i 

God  help  us  all !  it  is  at  present  a  sad  jar  of  < 

atoms.**  I 
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conclusion  that  his  right  limb  was  the  o 
Mr.  Jackson,  his  preceptor  in  pugfllsra,  vaa,  ia  Vkx 
manner,  obliged  to  call  to  mind  wbeCber  hU  notale  popil 
was  a  right  or  left  band  hittor  belbre  he  cemUL  Milvt  m 
the  same  decisi<»i. 

I  Swift  "  early  adopted,"  s^t  Sir  Walter  SeoCt;  *  «ht 
custom  of  obserrimg  his  birth-dqr.  as  a  term,  not  of  >«f  , 
but  of  sorrow,  and  of  reading,  wbea  it  amnsd^  neoRvd, 
the  striklBg  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  Joh  InMsft 
and  execrates  the  daj  upon  wlUdi  It  waa  said  Ib  tt  ; 
fether'ahoaee  *that  a  nm-chBd  was  boara."*  _  i^  ^ 
Swift, 
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**  Matter  is  eternal,  always  changing,  but 
reproduced,  and,  as  for  as  we  can  compre- 
hend eternity,  eternal ;  and  why  not  mmdf 
Why  should  not  the  mind  act  with  and  upon 
the  universe,  as  portions  of  it  act  upon  and 
with  the  congr^ated  dust  called  mankind  ? 
See  how  one  man  acts  upon  himself  and 
others,  or  upon  multitudes !  The  same  agency, 
m  a  hi^er  and  purer  degree,  may  act  upon 
the  stars,  &c,  ad  infinitum." 

**  I  have  often  been  inclined  to  materialism 
in  philosophy,  but  could  never  bear  its  intro- 
duction into  Chrittiamty^  which  appears  to 
me  essentiaUy  founded  upon  the  taul.  For 
this  reason  Priestle3r's  Christian  Materialism 
always  struck  me  as  deadly.  Believe  the 
resurrection  of  the  hody^  if  you  will,  but  not 
without  a  iouL  The  deuce  is  in  it,  if  after 
having  had  a  soul,  (as  surely  the  mind^  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  tr,)  in  this  world,  we 
must  part  with  it  in  the  next^  even  for  an 
immortal  materiality  I  I  own  my  partiality 
Ibrjptrt^.'* 

"  I  am  alwajTS  most  rdigious  upon  a  sun- 
shiny day,  as  if  there  was  some  association 
between  an  internal  approach  to  greater  light 
and  purity  and  the  kindler  of  thb  dartL  lantern 
of  our  external  existence." 

**  The  night  is  also  a  religious  concern,  and 
even  more  so  when  I  viewed  the  moon  and 
stars  through  Herschell's  telescope,  and  saw 
that  they  were  worlds.**  i 

**  If,  according  to  some  speculations,  you 
could  prove  the  world  many  thousand  vears 
oAder  than  the  Mosaic  chronology,  or  if  you 
could  get  rid  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
i^ple,  and  serpent,  still,  what  b  to  be  put 
up  in  their  stead  ?  or  how  b  the  difficulty 
removed?  Things  must  have  had  a  be- 
diming, and  what  matters  it  when  or  how  f  " 

^  I  sometimes  think  that  man  may  be  the 
reSic  of  some  hicher  material  bdiig  wrecked 
in  a  former  wond,  and  degenerated  in  the 
hardship  and  struggle  throu^  chaos  into 
conformity,  or  something  like  it,  —  as  we 
see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  &c.  inferior  in 
the  present  state,  as  the  elements  become 
more  inexorable.  But  even  then  this  higher 
pre-Adamite  suppositious  creation  must  have 
had  an  origin  and  a  Creator  —  for  a  creation 
is  a  more  natural  imagination  than  a  for- 

1  [**  Some  Under  caniiitt  are  pleased  to  sqr. 

In  namdeu  print— that  I  have  no  derotion ; 

But  let  thoee  penona  down  with  me  to  prajr* 
And  you  tliaU  aee  who  lias  the  properest  nqftion 

Of  getdng  Into  heaTcn  the  tbortett  way ; 
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make  thdr  calendars  fix>m  them,  being  too 
common.  For  instance,  you  see  '  the  great 
drought,'  'the  Thames  frozen  over,'  *the 
seven  years'  war  broke  out,'  'the  English, 
or  French,  or  Spanish  revolution  commenc- 
ed,' 'the  Lisbon  earthquake,'  'the  Lima 
earthquake,'  'the  earthquake  of  Calabria,' 
'  the  plague  of  London,'  ditto  '  of  Constan- 
tinople, ' '  the  sweating  sickness, ' '  the  yellow 
fever  of  Philadelphm,'  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  but 
you  don't  see  'the  abundant  harvest,'  'the 
fine  summer,' '  the  long  peace,' '  the  wealthy 
speculation,'  'the  wreckless  voyage, 'record- 
ed  so  emphatically  I  By  the  way,  there  has 
been  a  t&rti^  ycori  war  and  a  seventy  years* 
war;  was  there  ever  a  seventy  or  a  thirty 
yeari  peace  f  or  was  there  even  a  day^ 
universal  peace?  except  perhaps  in  China, 
where  they  have  found  out  tne  miserable 
happiness  of  a  stationary  and  unwarlike 
mediocrity.  And  is  all  this  because  nature 
is  nigearci  or  savage  ?  or  mankind  ungrate- 
ful ?  Let  philosophers  decide.    I  am  none." 

"  Li  general,  I  do  not  draw  well  with  li- 
terary men ;  not  that  I  dislike  them,  but  I 
never  know  what  to  say  to  them  after  I 
have  praised  their  last  publication.  There 
are  several  exceptions,  to  be  sure  ;  but  then 
they  have  either  been  men  of  the  world,  such 
as  Scott  and  Moore,  &c.  or  visionaries  out 
of  it,  such  as  Shelley,  &c, :  but  your  literary 
every-day  man  and  I  never  went  well  in 
company,  especially  your  foreigner,  whom  I 
never  could  abide ;  except  Oiordani,  and  — 
and — and  —  (I  really  can't  name  any  other) 
—  I  don't  remember  a  man  amongst  them 
whom  I  ever  wished  to  see  twice,  except 
perhaps  Mezzophanti,  who  is  a  monster  of 
languages,  the  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech,  a 
walking  Polvglott  and  more,  who  ou^t  to 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  as  universal  interpreter.  He  is  in- 
deed a  marvel — unassuming  also.  I  tried 
him  in  all  the  tongues  of  which  I  knew  a 
single  oath,  (or  acyuration  to  the  gods  against 
post-boys,  savages,  Tartars,  boatmen,  sailors, 
pilots,  gondoliers,  muleteers,  cameldrivers. 


*  [**  I  maintained,  that  no  man  would  dwoM  to  lead 
orer  again  the  life  which  he  had  experienced.  Johnson 
acceded  to  tliat  opinion  in  the  ctrongett  terms.  I  hare 
heard  Mr.  Burke  make  use  of  a  rery  ingenious  and 
plausible  argument  on  this  sut^ect :  '  Every  man,*  said 
he,  *  would  lead  his  life  over  again ;  for  every  man  is 
willing  to  go  on  and  take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which,  as 
he  grows  older,  he  has  no  reason  to  think  will  be  better, 
or  even  so  good  as  what  has  preceded.*  I  imagine,  how- 
ever, the  truth  is  that  there  Is  a  deceitAil  hope  that  the 
next  part  of  life  will  be  free  from  the  pahis,  and  anxieties, 
and  sorrows,  which  we  have  already  felt.  We  are  for 
wise  purpoMt  *  Condemned  to  Hope's  delusive  mine,*  as 


vetturini,  post-masters,  post-homs,  poitF 
houses,  post  every  thing,)  and  ^ad !  be  as- 
tounded me — even  to  my  Englisb.* 

" '  No  man  would  live  his  life  overagpin,* 
is  an  old  and  true  saying  which  all  can  re- ! 
solve  for  themselves.  >  At  the  same  tine, 
there  are  probably  moments  in  most  mea's 
lives  which  they  would  live  over  the  rest  of 
life  to  regain.  Else  why  do  we  live  at  aD^ 
because  Hope  recurs  to  Memory,  both  fidse 
— but — but — but — but — and  thb  ki 
drags  on  till  —  what?  I  do  not  know ;  aad 
who  does?    'He  that  died  o' Wednesday.'' 

In  lading  before  the  reader  these  last  ex- 
tracts from  the  papers  in  mv  possession,  it 
may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  I  should  mj 
something,  — in  addition  to  what  has  been 
ah-eadv  stated  on  this  subject,— respectiig 
those  Memoranda,  or  Memoirs,  which,  in  tk 
exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  gnen 
to  me  by  my  noble  friend,  I  placed,  sboitij 
after  his  death,  at  the  disposal  of  has  atur 
and  executor,  and  which  they,  from  a  sew 
of  what  they  thought  due  to  his  meooiy. 
consignee^  to  the  munes.  As  the  dfan- 
stances,  however,  connected  with  the  n- 
render  of  that  manuscript,  besides  reqimiog 
much  mor&  detail  than  my  present  lunits 
allow,  do  not,  in  any  respect,  concern  the 
character  of  Lord  Byron,  but  affect  loleh 
my  own,  it  is  not  here,  at  least,  that  I  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  enter  into  an  exphiH 
adon  of  them.  The  world  will,  of  coone, 
continue  to  think  of  that  step  as  it  pka«s : 
but  it  is,  after  all,  on  a  man's  own  opinkmo^ 
his  actions  that  his  happiness  chiefly  ^ 
pends,  and  I  can  only  say  that,  were  lagpio 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  I  wwU 
— even  at  ten  times  the  pecuniary  sacrifice 
which  my  conduct  then  cost  me — again  act 
precisely  in  the  same  manner. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  whose  regRt 
at  the  loss  of  that  manuscript  arises  ta 
some  better  motive  than  the  mere  disanMi*' 
ment  of  a  prurient  curiosity,  I  shall  h«K 
add,  that  on  the  mysterious  cause  of  the 


Johnaon  finely  saji ;  and  I  maj  alto  quote  tibe  eMn^ 
lines  of  DiTden,  equally  phOoMphkal  and  poelkal' 

*  When  I  consider  life,  tis  aU  a  cheat. 
Yet,  fool'd  with  hope,  men  Ikroar  thedecdt— 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  re|N7: 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  fbnner  d^; 
Lies  worse ;  and,  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blttS 
With  some  new  Joys,  cuts  off  what  we  posHSt 
Strange  cosenage  !  none  woold  lire  pest  yesna^l 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  reiiaia  t 
And  {torn  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  reedf* 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  cooU  not  l''*'**    . 
Awu>rfr#  JWisscMS,  ToL  TiiL  p.  IM.  «*■  >*i 
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separation,  it  afforded  no  light  whatever; — 
that,  while  some  of  its  details  could  never 
have    been  published  at  all',  and  little,  if 
anVy  of  what  it  contained  personal  towards 
others  could  have  appeared  till  long  after 
the  individuab  concerned  had  left  the  scene, 
all  that  materially  related  to  Lord  Byron 
himself  was  (as  I  well  knew  when  I  made 
that  sacrifice)  to  be  found  repeated  in  the 
various  Journals  and  Memorandum-books, 
which,  though  not  all  to  be  made  use  of, 
were,  as  the  reader  has  seen  from  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  all  preserved. 

As  &r  as  suppression,  indeed,  is  blameable, 
I  have  had,  in  the  course  of  this  task,  abun- 
dantly to  answer  for  it;  having,  as  the 
reader  must  have  perceived,  withheld  a  large 
portion  of  my  materials,  to  which  Lord  By- 
ron, no  doubt,  in  his  fearlessness  of  conse- 
quences, would  have  wished  to  sive  publicity, 
but  which,  it  is  now  more  than  probable, 
will  never  meet  the  light. 

There  remains  little  more  to  add.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Lord  Orford  ■ ,  as  "  strange, 
that  the  writing  a  man's  life  should  in  general 
make  the  biographer  become  enamoured  of 
his  subject,  whereas  one  should  think  that 
the  nicer  disauisition  one  makes  into  the  life 
of  any  man,  tne  less  reason  one  should  find 
to  love  or  admire  him."  On  the  contrary, 
may  we  not  rather  say  that,  as  knowledge  is 
ever  the  parent  of  tolerance,  the  more  in- 
sizht  we  gain  into  the  springs  and  motives 
of  a  man's  actions,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  in- 
I  fluences  and  temptations  under  which  he 
I  acted,  the  more  allowance  we  mav  be  in- 
clined to  make  for  his  errors,  and  the  more 
approbation  his  virtues  maj  extort  fix>m  us  ? 
The  arduous  task  of  bemg  the  biographer 
of  Byron  is  one,  at  least,  on  which  I  have 
not  obtruded  myself:  the  wish  of  my  friend 
that  I  should  undertake  that  office  having 
been  more  than  once  expressed,  at  a  time 

1  This  description  aftpUei  only  to  the  Second  Part  of 
the  Memoranda ;  there  hartaig  been  but  little  unfit  for 
publication  In  the  First  Part,  which  was  hMleed  read,  as 
Is  wdl  known,  hy  many  of  the  noble  author's  friends. 


when  none  but  a  boding  imagination  like  his 
could  have  foreseen  much  clumce  of  the  sad 
honour  devolving  to  me.  If  in  some  in- 
stances I  have  consulted  rather  the  spirit 
than  the  exact  letter  of  his  injunctions,  it 
was  with  the  view  solely  of  doing  him  more 
justice  than  he  would  have  done  himself 
there  being  no  hands  in  which  his  character 
could  have  been  less  safe  than  his  own,  nor 
any  greater  wrong  ofiered  to  his  memory 
than  the  substitution  of  what  he  affected  to 
be  for  what  he  was.  Of  any  partiality,  how- 
ever, beyond  what  our  mutual  friendship 
accounts  for  and  justifies,  I  am  by  no  means 
conscious ;  nor  would  it  be  in  the  power, 
indeed,  of  even  the  most  partial  friend  to 
allege  anv  thing  more  convincingly  favour- 
able of  his  character  than  is  contained  in 
the  few  simple  &cts  with  which  I  shall  here 
conclude,  —  that,  throu^  life,  with  all  bis 
faults,  he  never  lost  a  friend  ; — that  those 
about  him  in  his  youth,  whether  as  com- 
panions, teachers,  or  servants,  remained 
attached  to  him  to  the  last;  —  that  the 
woman,  to  whom  he  gave  the  love  of  his 
maturer  years,  idolises  his  name  ;  and  that, 
with  a  single  unhappy  exception,  scarce  an 
instance  is  to  be  found  of  any  one,  once 
brought,  however  briefly,  into  relations  of 
amity  with  him,  that  did  not  feel  towards 
him  a  kind  r^ard  in  life,  and  retain  a  fond- 
ness for  his  memory. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  subject,  nor 
shall  be  easily  tempted  to  recur  to  it.  Any 
mistakes  or  misstatements  I  may  be  proved 
to  have  made  shall  be  corrected  ;  —  any 
new  facts  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  others 
to  produce  will  speak  for  themselves.  To 
mere  opinions  I  am  not  called  upon  to  pay 
attention  —  and  still  less  to  insinuations  or 
mysteries.  I  have  here  told  what  I  myself 
know  and  think  concerning  my  friend  ;  and 
now  leave  his  character,  moral  as  well  as 
literary,  to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

*  In  speaking  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  LUb  of 
Henry  VIJL. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

TWO  EPISTLES  FROM  THE  ARME- 
NIAN VERSION.  1 
[See  p.  348.] 

THB  XPISn^  OP  THE  CORINTHIANS  TO  ST.  PAUL  THE 
AP08TLB.S 

1  Stephen  »,  and  the  elders  with  him,  Dab- 
nus,  Eubulus,  Theophilus,  and  Xinon,  to  Paul, 
our  father  and  evangelist,  and  faithful  master  in 
Jesus  Christ,  health.  <* 

2  Two  men  have  come  to  Corinth,  Simon  by 
name,  and  CleobusS,  who  vehemently  disturb 
the  &ith  of  some  with  deceitful   and  corrupt 


3  Of  which  words  thou  ihouldst  inform  thy- 
selft 

4  For  neither  have  we  heard  such  words 
from  thee,  nor  from  the  other  apostles : 

5  But  we  know  only  that  what  we  have 
heard  from  thee  and  from  them,  that  we  have 
kept  firmly. 

6  But  in  this  chiefly  has  our  Lord  had  com- 
pasnon,  that,  whilst  thou  art  yet  with  us  in  the 
flesh,  we  are  again  about  to  hear  from  the& 

7  Therefore  do  thou  write  to  us,  or  come 
thyself  amongst  us  quickly. 

8  We  believe  in  the  Lord,  that,  as  it  was  re- 
vealed to  Theonas,  he  hath  delivered  thee  from 
the  hands  of  the  unrighteous.  ^ 

9  But  these  are  the  sinful  words  of  these 
impure  men,  for  thus  do  they  say  and  teach  : 

10  That  it  behoves  not  to  admit  the  Pro- 
phet8.7 

1  [On  «  oopy  of  tbeM  Epistles,  In  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Moore,  Lord  Byron  has  written  —  "  Done  into  English 
bf  roe,  January—February  1817,  at  the  Convent  of  St. 
Lszaro,  with  the  aid  and  exposition  of  the  Armenian  text 
by  the  Father  Paschal  Aucher,  Armenian  Friar.— Bybon. 
Venice,  April  10.  1817.  I  had  also  the  Latin  text,  but  it 
is  to  many  places  very  cormpt,  and  with  great  omissions." 
SeeaNtf,p.348.3 

*  Some  HSS.  have  the  tiUe  thus:  EpfsUe  qf  Stephen 
the  Elder  to  Paul  the  JposUe,fi-om  the  Corinthians. 

'  In  the  MSS.  the  marginal  verses  published  by  the 
Whistons  are  wanting. 

*  In  some  MSS.  we  find.  T^  elders  Numenms, 
Snbuku,  TkeopUbu,  and  Nomeaon^to  Paul  their  brother. 


I 


»  Others  n»d.   There  came  certain  men,  , . .  and 
Oobeut,  vho  vehemently  shake. 


1 1  Neither  do  they  aflirm  the  omnipotence 
of  God : 

12  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh : 

13  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  man  was  alto- 
gether created  by  God : 

14  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom  in  the  flesh  from  the  Virgin  Mary : 

15  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  the  world 
was  the  work  of  God,  but  of  some  one  of  the 
angels. 

16  Therefore  do  thou  make  haste  8  to  come 
amongst  us. 

17  That  this  city  of  the  Corinthians  may  re- 
main without  scandal. 

1 8  And  that  the  fbl]y  of  these  men  may  be 
made  manifest  by  an  open  refutation.  Fare  thee 
weU.» 

The  deacons  Thereptus  and  Tichus  i^  received 
and  conveyed  this  Epistle  to  the  city  of  the 
Philippians.li 

When  Paul  received  the  Epistle,  although  he 
was  then  in  chains  on  account  of  Stratonice^s, 
the  wife  of  Apofolanus^^  yet  as  it  were  forget- 
ting hu  bonds,  he  mourned  over  these  words, 
and  said,  weeping :  "  It  were  better  for  me  to 
be  dead,  and  with  the  Lord.  For  while  I  am 
in  this  body,  and  hear  the  wretched  words  of 
such  false  doctrine,  behold,  grief  arises  upon 
grief,  and  my  trouble  adds  a  weight  to  my 
chains ;  when  I  behold  this  calamity,  and  pro- 
gress of  the  machinations  of  Satan,  who  searcbeth 
to  do  wrong.*' 

And  thus,  with  deep  affliction,  Paul  com^ 
posed  his  reply  to  the  Epistle,  i^ 


«  Some  MSS.  have.  We  believe  m  the  Lord  that  his 
presence  was  made  manifest;  and  by  this  hath  the  Lord 
delivered  nsfirom  the  hands  of  the  unrighteoms. 

1  Others  read.  To  read  the  Prophets, 

"  Some  MSS.  have,  Ther<;fore,  brother,  do  thou  make 
haste. 

>  Others  read,  Fare  thee  weU  in  the  Lord. 

10  Some  MSS.  have,  The  deacons  Therepus  and  Techus. 

"  The  Whistons  have.  To  the  city  qfPheenida :  but  in 
all  the  MSS.  we  find.  To  thedtyqfthe  Phitippians, 

*s  Others  read.  On  accou$U  qf  Onotice, 

w  The  Whistons  have.  Qf  poUophanus  :  but  in  all  the 
MSS.  we  read,  Jpqfblanus. 

•4  In  the  tffxt  of  this  Epistle  there  are  some  other 
variations  In  the  words,  but  the  sense  Is  the  same. 

Uu  2 
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KPISTLX  OP  PAUL  TO  THS  COUNTHIAMS.  1 

1  Paul,  in  bonds  for  Jesus  Christ,  disturbed 
by  so  many  errors,  to  his  Corinthian  brethren, 
health. 

2  I  nothing  manrel  that  the  preachers  of  evil 
have  made  this  progress. 

3  For  because  the  Lord  Jesus  is  about  to 
fulfil  his  coming,  verily  on  this  account  do 
certain  men  pervert  and  despise  his  wordsw 

4  But  I,  verily,  from  the  beginning,  have 
taught  you  that  only  which  I  myself  received 
trom  the  former  apostles,  who  always  remained 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

6  And  I  now  say  unto  you,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
was  of  the  seed  of  David, 

6  According  to  the  annunciation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  sent  to  her  by  our  Father  from  heaven ; 

7  That  Jesus  might  be  introduced  into  the 
world  3,  and  deliver  our  flesh  by  his  flesh,  and 
that  he  might  raise  us  up  from  the  dead  ; 

8  As  in  this  also  he  himself  became  thee 
example : 

9  That  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  man 
was  created  by  the  Father, 

10  He  has  not  remained  in  perdition  un- 
sought ;  * 

1 1  But  he  is  sought  for,  that  he  might  be  re- 
vived by  adoption. 

12  For  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Fa- 
ther of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  made  hea- 
ven and  earth,  sent,  firstly,  the  Prophets  to  the 
Jews: 

13  That  he  would  absolve  them  from  their 
sins,  and  bring  them  to  his  judgment. 

14  Because  he  wished  to  save,  firstly,  the 
house  of  Israel,  he  bestowed  and  poured  forth 
his  Spirit  upon  the  Prophets ; 

15  That  they  should,  for  a  long  time,  preach 
the  worship  of  God,  and  the  nativity  of  Christ 

16  But  he  who  was  the  prince  of  evil,  when  he 
wished  to  make  himself  God,  laid  his  hand  upon 


17  And  bound  all  men  in  sin,  ^ 

18  Because  the  judgment  of  the  world  was 
approaching. 

19  But  Aknighty  God,  when  he  wflled  to 
justify,  was  unwilling  to  abandon  his  crea- 
ture; 

20  But  when  he  saw  his  affliction,  he  had 
compassion  upon  him : 

21  And  at  the  end  of  a  time  he  sent  the 
Holy  Ghost  into  the  Virgin  foretold  by  the 
Prophets. 


»  Some  MSB.  have,  PauTs  Epistle firom  prison,  for  the 
imstruetioH  qftke  Corinthiams. 
«  Others  read.  Disturbed  by  variotu  compunctions. 

3  Some  HSS.   have,  That  Jesus  might  contfort  the 
world, 

4  Others  read,  He  has  not  remained  indifftrent, 

ft  Some  HSS.  hare^Lo^  hishand,  and  them  and  aU 
hod»  bound  in  sin, 
'  Others  read,  BOieving  with  a  pure  heart* 


&= 


22  Who^  believing  readily  <,  was  made  worthy 
to  conceive,  and  bring  forth  our  Lord  itm 
Christ. 

24  That  from  this  perishable  body,  m  vhieh 
the  evil  spirit  was  glonfied,  he  should  be  eartont, 
and  it  should  be  made  manifest 

24  That  he  was  not  God :  For  Jesus  Om. 
in  his  flesh,  had  recalled  and  saved  this  perish- 
able flesh,  and  drawn  it  into  eternal  life  by 
faith. 

25  Because  in  his  body  be  would  prepsiet 
pure  temple  of  justice  for  aU  ages; 

26  In  whom  we  also^  when  we  believe,  m 
saved. 

27  Therefore  know  ye  that  these  men  tre 
not  the  children  of  justice,  but  the  children  of 
wrath; 

28  Who  turn  away  from  tfaemielves  the  eon- 
passion  of  God ; 

29  Who  say  that  neither  the  heavens  nor  die 
earth  were  altogether  works  made  bjr  the  haod 
of  the  Father  of  all  things.  7 

SO  But  these  cursed  men*  have  the  doetriae 
of  the  serpent. 

31  But  do  ye,  by  the  power  of  God,  vitlulnv 
yourselves  &t  from  these,  and  expel  fromamoagit 
you  the  doctrine  of  the  wicked. 

32  Because  you  are  not  the  children  of  n- 
bellion  o,  but  the  sons  of  the  beloved  church. 

33  And  on  this  account  the  time  of  the  i» 
surrection  is  preached  to  all  men. 

34  Therefore  they  who  aflSnn  that  there  iiio  . 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  they  indeed  sfaaD  not 
be  raised  up  to  eternal  life ; 

35  But  to  judgment  and  oondemmtioo  rfnB 
the  unbeliever  arise  in  the  flesh : 

36  For  to  that  body  which  denies  the  resv- 
rection  of  the  body,  shall  be  denied  the  nsth 
rection :  because  such  are  found  to  refuK  the 
resurrection. 

37  But  you  also,  Corinthians!  haveknovB* 
from  the  seeds  of  wheat,  and  from  other  seed^ 

38  That  one  grain  fiiUs  lo  dry  into  the  earth, 
and  within  it  first  dies, 

39  And  afterwards  rises  again,  by  the  irill  of 
the  Lord,  endued  with  the  same  body ; 

40  Neither  indeed  does  it  arise  with  die  av 
simple  body,  but  manifold,  and  filled  viih 
blessing. 

41  But  we  produce  the  example  not  oily 
from  seeds,  but  from  the  honourable  bodies  of 
men.  ii 

42  Ye  have  also  known  Jooaa^  die  flon  tf ! 
Amittai. »« 

43  Because  he  delayed  to  preach  to  the  liiB''  i 


7  Some  MSS.  have,  Qf  God  the  Father  ttfoMtkisfi.    « 

8  Others  read,  Thep  curse  themsd^es  it  Ihh  AiH-      j 
*  Others  read.  Children  qfthe  disohedienL 

10  Some  MSS.  have.  That  one  grakt  JUk  nttdrt**  > 
the  earth.  ! 

"  Others  read.  But  we  have  not  m^pntmxdfi^ 
feeds,  but  from  the  honouraUebo^^maa. 

"  Others  read.  The  son  qfEmattkhm 
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-viteB,  he  wis  swallowed  up  in  the  belly  of  a  fish 
lor  three  days  and  three  nights : 

44  And  after  three  days  God  heard  his  sup- 
plication»  and  brought  him  out  of  the  deep 
abyss; 

45  Neither  was  any  part  of  his  body  cor- 
rupted ;  neither  was  his  eyebrow  bent  down,  i 

46  And  how  much  more  for  you,  oh  men  of 
little  fiuth ; 

47  If  you  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
will  he  nuse  you  up,  even  as  he  himself  hath 


48  If  the  bones  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  fidling 
upon  the  dead,  revived  the  dead, 

49  By  how  much  more  shall  ye,  who  are 
supported  by  the  flesh  and  the  blood  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  arise  again  on  that  day  with  a 
perfbet  body? 

50  Elias  the  prophet,  embracing  the  widow's 
son,  raised  him  from  the  dead : 

51  By  how  much  more  shall  Jesus  Christ 
revive  you,  on  that  day,  with  a  perfect  body, 
even  as  he  himself  hath  arisen  ? 

52  But  if  ye  receive  other  things  vainly,  3 

53  Henceforth  no  one  shall  cause  me  to  tra- 
vail ;  for  I  bear  on  my  body  these  fetters,  8 

54  To  obtain  Christ;  and  I  suffer  with 
patience  these  afflictions  to  become  worthy  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

55  And  do  each  of  you,  having  received  the 
law  from  the  hands  of  the  blessed  Prophets  and 
the  holy  gospel *,  firmly  maintain  it; 

56  To  the  end  that  you  may  be  rewarded  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  possession 
of  the  life  eternal. 

57  But  if  any  of  ye^  not  believing,  shall 
trespass,  he  shall  be  judged  with  the  misdoers, 
and  punished  with  those  who  have  false  belief 

58  Because  such  are  the  generation  of  viperai, 
and  the  children  of  dragons  and  basilisks. 

59  Drive  fiur  from  amongst  ye,  and  fly  from 
such,  with  the  aid  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

60  And  the  peace  and  grace  of  the  beloved 
Son  be  upon  you.  ^    Amen. 
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REMARKS   ON   MR.  MOOR£*S  LIFE 
OF  LORD  BYRON. 

BT  LADT   BTRON. 

[See  an^,  p.  461.] 

**  I  RAW  disregarded  various  publications  m. 
which  fiiets  within  my  own  knowledge  have 
been  grossly  misrepresented ;  but  I  am  called 

^  Wbentdd,  Nor  dU  a  kair  <fAa  bodf^JaU  tker^fivm. 

iSoneMSS.  hxre.  Ye  ikoB  not  receive  other  tkhigt  in 
wtin, 

>  OCben  ^nished  hisn  thus,  Henc^ortk  no  one  can 
trotMeme^trHiertfor  Ibear  in  mt/  body  ike  ttuffbringa 
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diately  on  her  arriTal  at  Kirkby  Mallory,  her 
father  wrote  to  acquaint  Lord  Byron  that  she 
would  return  to  him  no  more.*  In  my  obeenr- 
ations  upon  this  statement,  I  shall,  as  &r  as 
possible,  avoid  touching  on  any  matters  relating 
personally  to  Lord  Byron  and  myself! 

*<  The  feots  are :  —  I  left  London  for  Kirkby 
Mallory,  the  residence  of  my  &ther  and  mother, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1816.  Lord  Byron 
had  signified  to  me  in  writing  (Jan.  6th)  his 
absolute  desire  that  I  should  leave  London  on 
the  eariiest  day  that  I  could  conveniently  fix. 
It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  undertake  the  fiitigue 
of  a  journey  sooner  than  the  15th.  Previously 
to  my  departure,  it  had  been  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind,  that  Lord  Byron  was  under  the 
influence  of  insanity.  This  opinion  was  derived, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  communications 
made  to  me  by  his  nearest  relatives  and  personal 
attendant,  who  had  more  opportunities  than 
myself  of  observing  him  during  the  latter  part 
of  my  stay  in  town.  It  was  even  r^resented 
to  me  that  he  was  in  danger  of  destroying  him- 
self WUh  the  wncurrtnce  of  hUJbnify,  I  bad 
consulted  Dr.  Baillie,  as  a  fliend  (Jan.  8th), 
respecting  this  supposed  malady.  On  acquainting 
him  with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  with  Lord 
Byron's  desire  that  I  should  leave  London,  Dr. 
Baillie  thought  that  my  absence  might  be  ad*- 
visable  as  an  experiment,  oMSwning  the  fiwt  of 
mental  derangement ;  fbr  Dr.  Baillie^  not  having 
had  access  to  Lord  Byron,  could  not  pronounce 
a  positive  opinion  on  that  point  He  ei^oined» 
that  in  correspondence  with  Lord  Byron,  I 
should  avoid  idl  but  light  and  soothing  topic& 
Under  these  impressions,  I  left  London,  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Baillie. 
Whatever  mi^t  have  been  the  nature  of  Lord 
Byron's  conduct  towards  me  from  the  time  of 
my  marriage,  yet,  supposing  him  to  beinastate 
of  mental  alienation,  it  was  not  fbr  me,  nor  for 
any  person  of  common  humanity,  to  m^nifegt, 
at  that  moment,  a  sense  of  injury.  On  the  day 
of  my  departure,  and  again  on  my  arrival  at 
Kirkby,  Jan.  16th,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Byron  in  a 
kind  and  cheerful  tone,  according  to  those  me* 
dical  directions.  The  last  letter  was  circulated, 
and  employed  as  a  pretext  for  the  charge  of  my 
having  been  subsequently  imfivemctd  to  <  denert  ^ ' 
my  husband. 

«  It  has  been  argued,  that  I  parted  finpm  Lord 
Byron  in  perfect  harmony ;  that  fedings,  income 
patible  with  any  deep  sense  of  iigury,  had  dic- 
tated the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  him ;  and 
that  my  sentiments  must  have  been  dianged  by 
persuasion  and  interference,  when  I  was  under 
the  roof  of  my  parents.  These  assertions  and 
inferences  are  wholly  destitute  of  foundation. 
When  I  arrived  at  Kirkby  Mallory,  my  parents 
were  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  any 
causes  likely  to  destroy  my  prospects  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  when  I  communicated  to  them  the 
opinion  which  had  been  formed  concerning  Lord 


•  Hie  destrtsd  hoatMnd,**  p.  »6. 
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Byron's  state  of  mind,  tbey  win  ns 
to  promote  his  restoratioQ  by  etsry  imas  is  j 
their  power.     They  assured  those  rdaiistt  vho  | 
were  with  him  in  London,  that  *  iSbtej  vobU  ' 
devote  their  whole  care  and  attention  to  tbe  | 
alleviation  of  his  malady,'  and  hoped  to  mike 
the  best  arrangements  for  his  oomfert,  if  ht 
could  be  induced  to  visit  them.    With  tfaoe 
intentions,  my  mother  wrote  on  the  nth  IB  | 
Lord  Byron,  inviting  him  to  Kirkby  Mallorj.  , 
She  had  always  treated  him  with  an  iftrtinwtff 
consideration  and  indulgence,  which  extesded  |j 
to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his  feelings    Kcw  * 
did  an  irritating  word  escape  her  lipi  in  kr 
whole  intercourse  with  him. 

**  The  acoQunts  given  me  after  I  kft  Lcri 
Byron  by  the  persons  in  oonstsat  intovosne 
with  him,  added  to  those  doubts  wkidi  bd 
before  transiently  occurred  to  my  mind,  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  aUeged  disease^  andthenporti 
of  his  medical  attendant,  were  fer  ihxn  esii* 
blishing  the  existence  of  any  thing  like  hoacj. 
Under  this  uncertainty,  I  deemed  it  right  to  | 
communicate  to  my  parents,  that  if  I  veic  to 
consider  Lord  Byron's  past  conduct  st  dut  of 
a  person  of  sound  mind,  nothing  eonld  isdaee 
me  to  return  to  him.     It  therofore  sppemi 
expedient,  both  to  them  and  myself  to  casak  | 
the  ablest  advisers.     For  that  ottjeet,  sad  abo  i 
to  obtain  still  further  information  re^eetisg  ike 
appearances  which  seemed  to  indicste  mestil  f 
derangement,  my  mother  determined  to  fi  to  , 
London.     She  was  empowered  by  me  to  nke  i 
l^al  opinions  on  a  written  statement  of  uiu,  | 
though  I  had  then  reasons  finr  KBernag  s  port  | 
of  the  esse  from  the  knowledge  eten  of  ajfitber  I 
and  mother.  | 

«  Being  convinced  by  the  result  of  thoea-  ■ 
quiries*  and  by  the  tenor  of  Lord  Byroad  fBO- 
ceedings,  that  the  notion  of  insanity  vsi  ■ 
illusion,  I  no  longer  hesitated  to  mtiHgrnmA  < 
measures  as  were  necessary,  in  order  to  «aB< 
me  from  being  ever  again  placed  in  bis  pow< 
Conformably  with  thu  resolution,  my  fii^  ' 
wrote  to  him  on  the  Sd  of  February,  to  pnpo*  I 
an  amicable  separation.     Lord  Byran  st  b^ 
rcgeoted  this  proposal ;  but  when  it  v»  dn- 
tinctly  notified  to  him,  that  if  he  peniitd  is 
his  refusal,  recourse  must  be  had  to  le^  ■*-  [ 
sures,  he  agreed  to  sign  a  deed  of  mipta^ 
Upon  applying  to  Dr.  liodiington,  wbo  «■ 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  anawMmt^ 
to  stete  in  wnting  what  he  feooUededi^oatkii 
subject,  I  received  from  himthefoUowiiyktte'^ 
by  which  it  wiU  be  manifiwst  that  toy  notber 
cannot  have  been  actuated  by  any  hosdk  or  s»- 
generous  motives  towards  Lord  Byrosu 

**  <  My  dear  Lady  Byron, 

« « I  can  rely  upon  the  aceoiaey  of  my  w- 
mory  for  the  fbllowing  statemenL  I  vst  oi^ 
ginally  consulted  by  Lady  Nod  on  your  bekd^ 
whilst  you  were  in  the  country;  the  cuwi»- 
stances  detailed  by  her  were  soch  ss  jo«tife°^ 
separation,  but  they  were  notof  thati^glRnlm 
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degcriptkm  at  to  render  such  a  mcmirc  indis- 
penHhble.     On  Ledj  Noel's  representation,  I 
deemed  a  reeoncnliation  irith  Lord  Byron  prao- 
tieeble^  and  felt  most  stneerely  a  wish  to  aid  in 
eflfeeting  it     There  was  not  on  Lady  Noel's 
part  any  exaggeration  of  the  feets ;  nor,  so  fiur 
as  I  oould  peroeiTe,  any  determination  to  pre- 
Tent  a  return  to  Lord  Byron:  certainly  none 
was  expressed  when  I  spoke  of  a  reooneiliation. 
'When  you  came  to  town  in  about  a  fortnight, 
or  perhaps  more,  after  my  first  interview  with 
Liady  Noel,  I  was,  for  the  first  time,  informed 
by  yoa  of  fects  utterly  unknown,  as  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  Noel     On  re- 
ceiying  this  additional  information,  my  opinion 
was  entirdy  changed :  I  considered  a  reconcili- 
ation impossible.     I  declared  my  opinion,  and 
added,  that  if  such  itn  idea  should  be  entertained, 
I  could  not,  either  professionally  or  otherwise, 
take  any  part  towards  effi^ng  it.     Believe  me, 
very  fiutl^iUy  yours,  SrarH.  LnsBixaTOV. 

«* «  Gnat  Georg9-tireetf  Jan,  31.  1830.' 

^  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  the  state- 
ments on  which  my  l^al  advisers  (the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  and  Dr.  Lushington)  formed 
their  opinions  were  false,  the  responsibility  and 
the  odium  should  rest  with  me  onfy.  I  trust 
that  the  fiicts  which  I  have  here  briefly  reca- 
pitulated will  absolve  my  fiuher  and  mother 
from  all  accusations  with  r^^ard  to  the  part 
tb^  took  in  the  separation  between  Lord  Byron 
and  myselfl  They  neither  originated,  insti- 
gated, nor  advised  that  separation;  and  they 
cannot  be  condemned  for  having  afforded  to  their 
daughter  the  assistance  and  protection  which  she 
claimed.  There  is  no  other  near  relative  to 
▼indicate  their  memory  fh>m  insult.  I  am 
therefore  compelled  to  break  the  silence  which 
I  had  hoped  always  to  observe,  and  to  solicit 
from  the  readers  of  Lord  Byron's  Life  an  impar- 
tial consideration  of  the  testimony  extorted  from 
me.  A.  I.  NoKL  Btkok. 

«  HoHffer  ma,  Ftb.  19.  1880.** 
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LETTER  OF  MR.  TURNER. 

Befamd  toatp,  498. 

'*£ioBT  months  after  the  publication  of  my 
*  Tour  in  the  Levant,'  there  appeared  in  the 
London  Magazine,  and  subsequently  in  most 
of  the  newspapers,  a  letter  from  the  late  Lord 
Bjpron  to  Mr.  Murray. 

**1  naturally  fblt  anxious  at  the  time  to 
meet  a  charge  of  error  brought  against  me  in  so 
direct  a  manner:  but  I  thought,  and  friends 
whom  I  consulted  at  the  time  thought  with  me, 
that  I  had  better  wait  for  a  more  fiivourable 
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pUotes  doivent  encore  observer,  lorsque  le  rent 
suffit,  de  diriger  leur  route  de  mani^re  k  pre- 
senter le  moins  de  resistance  possible  k  Veffbrt 
des  eaux.  On  sent  que  cette  ^tude  a  pour  base 
la  direction  descourans,  qui,  r envoy i$  ^unepointe 
€t  Vaittre,  fbrment  des  obistacles  k  la  navigation, 
et  feroient  courir  les  plus  grands  risques  si  Ton 
n^ligeoit  ces  connoissances  hydrographiques.* 
—  M^moires  de  Tott,  3"^  partie. 

*'  To  the  above  citations,  I  will  add  the  opinion 
of  Toumefbrt,  who,  in  his  description  of  the 
strait,  expresses  with  ridicule  his  disbelief  of  the 
truth  of  Leander*s  exploit;  and  to  show  that 
the  latest  travellers  agree  with  the  earlier,  I  will 
conclude  my  quotation  with  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Madden,  who  is  just  returned  from  the  spot  *  It 
was  from  the  European  side  Lord  Byron  swam 
taith  the  current,  which  runs  about  four  miles 
an  hour.  But  I  believe  he  would  have  found 
it  totally  impracticable  to  have  crossed  from 
Abydos  to  Europe.*  —  MaddetCe  TraoeU,  voL  i. 

"  There  are  two  other  observations  in  Lord 
Byron's  letter  on  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
remark. 

*«  *  Mr.  Turner  says,  «*  Whatever  is  thrown 
into  the  stream  on  this  part  of  the  European 
bank  mutt  arrive  at  the  Asiatic  shore.**  This  is 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  mutt  arrive  in 
the  Archipelago,  if  left  to  the  current,  although 
a  strong  wind  from  the  Asiatic  i  side  might  have 
such  an  effect  occasionally.* 

'*  Here  Lord  Byron  is  right,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  confessing  that  I  was  wrong.  But 
I  was  wrong  only  in  the  letter  of  my  remark, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  it.  Any  thing  thrown  into 
the  stream  on  the  European  bank  would  be 
swept  into  the  Archipelago,  because,  after  ar- 
riving so  near  the  Anatic  shore  as  to  be  almost, 
if  not  quite,  within  a  roan*s  depth,  it  would  be 
again  floated  off*  from  the  coast  by  the  current 
that  u  dashed  from  the  Asiatic  promontory. 
But  this  would  not  affect  a  swimmer,  who,  being 
so  near  the  land,  would  of  course,  if  he  could  not 
actually  walk  to  it,  reach  it  by  a  slight  effort 

**  Lord  Byron  adds,  in  his  P.  S.,  <  The  strait 
is,  however,  not  extraordinarily  wide,  even  where 
it  broadens  above  and  below  the  forts.*  From 
this  statement  I  must  venture  to  express  my 
dissent,  with  diffidence  indeed,  but  with  diffi- 
dence diminished  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
fact  may  be  established.  The  strait  is  widened 
so  considerably  above  the  forts  by  the  Bay  of 
Maytos,  and  the  bay  opposite  to  it  on  the  Asiatic 
ooast,  that  the  distance  to  be  passed  by  a  swim- 
mer in  crossing  higher  up  would  be,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  too  great  for  any  one  to  accomplish 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  having  such  a  ctirrent  to 
stem. 

'<  I  conclude  by  expressing  it  as  my  humble 


1  *'  This  {«  evidently  a  mistake  of  the  writer  or  printer. 
His  Lordship  must  here  have  meant  a  strong  wind  from 
the  European  side,  as  no  wind  fVom  the  Asiatic  side 
could  hare  the  effect  of  driving  an  ot^ect  to  the  Asiatic 
shore.*' 


(^ 


opinion  that  no  one  is  bound  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  Leander's  exploit,  till  the  pmigw 
has  been  performed  by  a  awinraier,  at  lent  from 
Ana  to  Europe.  The  sceptic  is  even  enthied 
to  exact,  as  the  condition  of  bia  bdkC  that  the 
strait  be  crossed,  as  Leander  eroiaed  it,  both 
ways  within  at  most  fourteen  hours. 

*«  W.  Tuana.'* 


No.  IV. 


MILMILLINGEN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
CONSULTATION. 

Referred  toatp,  637. 

As  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Millingen  of 
this  consultation  differs  totally  from  that  of  Dr. 
Bruno,  it  is  fit  that  the  reader  should  hare  it  in 
Mr.  Millingen's  own  words :  ^^ 

**  In  the  morning  (18th)  a  oonsultatioii  was 
proposed,  to  which  Dr.  Lucca  Vega  and  Dr. 
Freiber,  my  assistants,  were  invited.  Dr.  Bntao 
and  Lucca  proposed  having  recourse  to  anti- 
spasmodics and  other  remedies  employed  in  the 
last  stage  of  typhus.  Freiber  and  I  maintained 
that  they  could  only  hasten  the  fiital  termiiiadocq 
that  nothing  could  be  more  empirical  than  flying 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  that  il^  as  we 
all  thought,  the  complaint  was  owing  to  the 
metastatis  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  the  ex« 
isting  symptoms  only  depended  on  the  rapid  and 
extensive  progress  it  had  made  in  an  organ  pre> 
viously  so  weakened  and  irritable.  Antiphlo- 
gistic means  could  never  prove  hurtful  in  ibas 
case ;  they  would  become  useless  only  if  t^ 
organisation  were  already  operated ;  Imt  thcsi, 
since  all  hopes  were  gone,  what  means  would 
not  prove  superfluous?  We  reconunended  the 
application  of  numerous  leeches  to  the  temple^ 
behind  the  ears,  and  along  the  course  of  tbe  ju- 
gular vein;  a  large  blister  between  the  shouklet% 
and  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  as  aflft>rding»  thos^ 
feeble,  yet  the  last  hopes  of  suooeas.  Dr.  &, 
being  the  patient*s  physician,  had  the  castiiig 
rote,  and  prepared  the  antispasmodic  podon 
which  Dr.  Lucca  and  he  had  agreed  upon ;  it 
was  a  strong  infrision  of  valerian  and  ether,  Ac. 
After  its  adnunistration,  the  convulave  mov^ 
ment,  the  delirium  increased;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing my  representations,  a  second  dose  was  gtven 
half  an  hour  after.  After  articulating  coafinedly 
a  few  broken  phrases,  the  patient  sunk  afaortlj 
after  into  a  comatose  sleep,  which  tbe  next  day 
terminated  in  death.  He  expired  on  the  ite 
of  April,  at  six  o*clock  in  the  afternoon.** 


I  think  It  right  to  remaik,  that  ItltMr.tWMr  Ui 
self  who  has  here  originated  tbe  iaaccanefotwtikik  1 
accuses  others ;  the  words  used  by  Lord  BjroB  I 
as  Mr.  Turner  says,  **flrom  the  Asiatic  sMs,** 
the  Asiatic  direcdoD."  —  T.  M.^ 
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No.  V. 

THE  WILL  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

MMtradedfirom  the  Begittry  qfthe  Prerogative  Court 
qf  Canterbury. 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  George 
Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  Baron  Byron,  of  Roch- 
dale, in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  as  follows: 
—  I  giye  and  devise  all  that  my  manor  or  lord- 
ship of  Rochdale,  in  the  said  county  of  Lan- 
caster, with  all  its  rights,  royalties,  members, 
and  appurtenances,  and  all  my  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  and  premises  situate,  lying,  and 
being  within  the  parish,  manor,  or  lordship  of 
Rochdale  aforesaid,  and  all  other  my  estates, 
lands,  hereditaments,  and  premises  whatsoever 
and  wheresoever,  unto  my  friends  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
£squire,  and  John  Hanson,  of  Chancery-lane, 
London,  Esquire,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  them, 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  upon  trust  that  they  the 
said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson, 
and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  as- 
signs of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be  after  my  decease,  sell  and 
dispose  of  all  my  said  manor  and  estates  for  the 
most  money  that  can  or  may  be  had  or  gotten 
for  the  same,  either  by  private  contract  or  public 
sale  by  auction,  and  either  together  or  in  lots, 
as  my  said  trustees  shall  think  proper ;  and  for 
the  fecilitating  such  sale  and  sales,  I  do  direct 
that  the  receipt  and  receipts  of  my  sud  trustees, 
and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  as- 
signs of  such  survivor,  shall  be  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient discharge  and  good  and  sufficient  discharges 
to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  my  said  estates, 
or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  for  so  much  money 
as  in  such  receipt  or  receipts  shall  be  expressed 
or  acknowledged  to  be  received ;  and  that  such 
purchaser  or  purchasers,  his,  her,  or  their  heirs, 
and  assigns,  shall  not  afterwards  be  in  any  man- 
ner answerable  or  accountable  for  such  purchase- 
moneys,  or  be  obliged  to  see  to  the  application 
thereof:^  And  I  do  will  and  direct  that  my  said 
trustees  shall  stand  possessed  of  the  moneys  to 
arise  by  the  sale  of  my  said  estates  upon  such 
trusts  and  for  such  intents  and  purposes  as  I 
have  hereinafter  directed  of  and  concerning  the 
same :  And  whereas  I  have  by  certain  deeds  of 
conveyance  made  on  my  marriage  with  my  pre- 
sent wife  conveyed  all  my  manor  and  estate  of 
Newstead,   in  the   parishes  of  Newstead   and 
Limby,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  unto  trus- 
tees, upon  trust  to  sell  the  same,  and  apply  the 
sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  part  of  the  money 
to  arise  by  such  sale,  upon  the  trusts  of  my 
marriage  settlement :  Now  I  do  hereby  give  and 
bequeath  a]l  the  remainder  of  the  purchase- 
money  to  arise  by  sale  of  my  said  estate  at  New- 
steed,  and  all  the  whole  of  the  said  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  or  such  part  thereof  as  shall  not  become 
vested  and  payable  under  the  trusts  of  my  said 
marriage  settlement,  unto  the  said  John  Cam 
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APPENDIX. 


writing  of  appointment  in  the  nature  of  a  will, 
riiall  direct  or  appoint ;  and  in  de&ult  of  any 
such  appointment,  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  my 
said  sister  in  my  lifetime,  then  upon  trust  that 
they  my  said  trustees  and  the  survivor  of  them, 
his  executors,  adnunistrators,  and  assigns,  do 
and  shall  assign  and  transfer  all  the  trust  pro- 
perty and  funds  unto  and  among  the  children 
of  my  said  sister,  if  more  than  one,  equally  to  be 
divided  between  them,  share  and  share  alike ; 
and  if  only  one  such  child,  then  to  such  only 
child  the  share  and  shares  of  such  of  them  as 
shall  be  a  son  or  sons,  to  be  paid  and  transferred 
unto  him  and  them  when  and  as  he  or  they  shall 
respectively  attain  his  or  their  age  or  ages  of 
twenty-one  years;  and  the  share  and  shares  of 
such  of  them  as  shall  be  a  daughter  or  daughters, 
to  be  paid  and  transferred  unto  her  or  them 
when  and  as  she  or  they  shall  respectively  attain 
her  or  their  age  or  ages  of  twenty-one  years,  or 
be  married,  which  diall  first  happen;  and  in 
case  any  ot  such  children  shall  hiappen  to  die, 
being  a  son  or  sons,  before  he  or  they  shall  at- 
tain the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  being  a 
daughter  or  daughters,  before  she  or  they  shall 
attain  the  said  age  of  twenty-one,  or  be  married, 
then  it  is  my  will  and  I  do  direct  that  the  share 
and  shares  of  such  of  the  said  children  as  shall 
so  die  shall  go  to  the  survivor  or  survivors  of 
such  children,  with  the  benefit  of  further  accrue: 
in  case  of  the  death  of  any  such  surviving  children 
before  their  shares  shall  become  vested.  And  I 
do  direct  that  my  said  trustees  shall  pay  and 
apply  the  interest  and  dividends  of  each  <^  the 
said  children's  shares  in  the  said  trust  funds  for 
his,  her,  or  their  maintenance  and  education 
during  their  minorities,  notwithstanding  their 
shares  may  not  become  vested  interests,  but  that 
such  interest  and  dividends  as  shall  not  have 
been  so  applied  shall  aocumuhite,  and  follow, 
and  go  over  with  the  principaL  And  I  do 
nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  the  said  John 
Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson  executors  of 
this  my  will.  And  I  do  will  and  direct  that  my 
said  trustees  shall  not  be  answerable  the  one  of 
them  for  the  other  of  them,  or  for  the  acts,  deeds, 
receipts,  or  defiiults  of  the  other  of  them,  but 
each  of  them  for  his  own  acts,  deeds,  receipts, 
and  wilful  defaults  only,  and  that  they  my  said 
trustees  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and  deduct 
out  of  the  moneys  which  shall  come  to  their 
hands  under  the  trusts  aforesaid  all  such  costs, 
charges,  damages,  and  expenses  which  they  or 
any  of  them  shall  bear,  pay,  sustain,  or  be  put 
unto,  in  the  execution  and  performance  of  the 
trusts  herein  reposed  in  them.  I  make  the 
above  provision  for  my  sister  and  her  children, 
in  consequence  of  my  dear  wife  Lady  Byron, 
and  any  children  I  may  have,  being  otherwise 
amply  provided  for ;  and,  lastly,  I  do  revoke  all 
former  wills  by  me  at  any  dme  heretofore  made, 
and  do  declare  this  only  to  be  my  last  will  and 
tesument.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  to  this 
my  last  will,  contained  in  three  sheeto  of  paper, 
set  my  hand  to  the  first  two  sheets  thereof,  and 


& 


to  this  third  and  last  sheet  my  hand  snd  anl 
this  29th  day  of  Julyy  in  the  year  of  our  Locd 
1815.  BTBON(L.&) 

Signed,  sealed,  publiilied,  and  dedsied  hj 
the  said  Lord  Byron,  the  testator,  ss  aodferhis 
last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  la, 
who,  at  his  request,  in  his  presoice^  sod  ia  tk 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereto  subseribed 
our  names  as  witnesses. 

Thomas  Jomi  Maws^ 
Edbcuitd  GtawnXf 
FaxDxmicK  Jxavis, 
Ckriu  to  Mr.  Hanson,  ChaDeayJ8D& 

CODICIL This  is  a  Codidl  to  tfatlM 

will  and  testament  of  me,  the  Right  Haoomible 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron.  I  give  sod  bfr> 
quea^  unto  Allegra  Biron,  an  infiint  of  about 
twenty  months  old,  by  me  brought  up,  snd  dov 
residing  at  Venice,  the  sum  of  five  thoonod 
pounds,  which  I  direct  the  executors  timjm^ 
will  to  pay  to  her  on  her  attaining  the  ige  of 
twenty-one  years,  or  on  the  day  of  ber  dv- 
riage,  on  condition  that  she  does  not  nsrrf 
with  a  native  ot  Great  Britain,  which  aball  int 
happen.  And  I  direct  nay  said  exeeutoo^ « 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  my  deoa^ 
to  invest  the  said  sum  o(  five  thouwnd  possdt 
upon  government  or  real  security,  aad  to  jt! 
and  apply  the  annual  income  tbsreof  in  ff 
towards  the  maintenanee  and  cducafinn  of  tbe 
said  Allegra  Biron,  until  she  attains  ha  m^  " 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  shall  be  msnicd  m 
aforesaid ;  but  in  case  she  shall  die  Man  it- 
taining  the  said  age  and  without  hamg  bed 
marri«l,  then  I  dureet  the  saidsumofii^tboB- 
sand  pounds  to  become  part  of  thereBdoeof  of 
personal  estate ;  and  in  all  other  icspeeH  I  ^0 
confirm  my  said  will,  and  declare  tint  to  be  a 
codicil  thereto.  In  witness  wheseoi,  I  biR 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Veniee,  daj 
17th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  ofowW 
1818.  BYEON(L&) 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  dedaredl^^ 
said  Lord  Byron,  as  and  finra  co^  tobissilL 
in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his  pwaeBOSi  * 
his  request,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  otk^ 
have  subscribed  our  — ~—  —  -^♦«««»«- 


N«wio»Hawb», 
WiLUAM  FuKsn* 

Proved  at  London  (with  a  Codidl),  «4jf 
July,  1824,  beSare  &e  Worship&lSljw 
Lu&ingtoo,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  «ir^g«Mj 
the  oaths  of  John  Cam  Hobboose  sod  Jm 
Hanson,  Esquires,  the  executory  ^^'^^tt. 
ministration  was  granted,  having  ban  wm 
sworn  duly  to  administer. 

NAiRAimL  Gocnoit, 

Oaoaox  Jnna** 
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MISCELLANEOUS    PII 


REVIEW  OF  WORDSWORTH'S 
POEMS,  2  Vols.  1807.  i 


(From 


*  MontlUT  Literary  Recreatloiu,"  for  August, 

1807.) 


Thk  volumes  before  us  aie  by  the  author  of 
Lyrical  Ballads,  a  collection  which  has  not  unde- 
servedly met  trith  a  considerable  share  of  public 
applause.     The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's muse  are  simple  and  flowing,  though 
occasionally  inharmonious  verse;    strong,  and 
sometimes  irresistible  appeals  to  the  feelings,  with 
unexceptionable  sentiments.   Though  the  present 
work  may  not  equal  his  former  efforts,  many  of 
the  poems  possess  a  native  elegance,  natural  and 
unafiected,  totally  devoid  of  the  tinsel  embel- 
lishments and  abstract  hyperboles  of  several  con- 
temporary sonneteers,     lie  last  sonnet  in  the 
first  volume,  p.  152.,  is  perhaps  the  best,  without 
any  novelty  in  the  sentiments,  which  we  hope 
are  common  to  every  Briton  at  the  present  cri- 
sb ;  the  force  and  expression  is  that  of  a  genuine 
poet,  feeling  as  he  writes :  — 
«*  Another  year  1  another  deadly  blow  1 
Another  migh^  empire  omrthrown  I 
And  we  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone— 
The  last  that  dares  to  struggle  with  the  foe. 
'Tis  well  I  —  from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 
That  in  onrselTes  our  safety  must  be  sou^t. 
That  by  our  own  rlgfat-hands  It  must  be  wnMight ; 
That  we  must  stand  unprop'd,  or  be  laid  low. 
Odastard  I  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not  cheer  1 
We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the  land 
Be  men  who  hold  iu  many  blessings  dear. 
Wise,  upright,  valiant,  not  a  venal  band. 
Who  are  to  Juidge  of  danger  which  they  fear. 
And  honour  which  they  do  not  understand.'* 

The  song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle, 
the  Seven  Sisters,  the  Affliction  of  Margaret 

of  ,  possess  all  the  beauties, 

and  few  of  the  defects,  of  this  writer :  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  the  last  are  in  his  first  style :  — 
•*  Ah  1  little  doth  the  young  one  dream. 

When  ftill  of  play  and  childish  cares, 

What  power  hath  e'en  his  wildest  scream. 

Heard  by  his  mother  unawares : 

He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess : 

Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress. 

But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less.*' 


1  [1  hare  been  a  reviewer.  In  1807,  in  a  Magasine 
caUed  "Monthly  Literary  Recreations,"  I  reviewed 
Wordivorth's  trash  of  that  time.  In  the  Monthly  Re- 
Tiev  1  wrote  some  articles  which  were  inserted.  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  1811.  ~  Btbon.] 

s  This  first  attempt  of  Lord  Byron  at  reviewing  is  re- 
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MISCELLANBOUS  PIECES. 


REVIEW  OF  6ELL*8  GEOORAPHT 
OF  ITHACA,  AND  ITINERARY  OF 
GREECE. 

(From  the  **  Monthly  R«iiew*'  for  Angnit,  1811.) 

That  buidable  ourioaty  oonoeniiiig  tht  ranaina 
of  daatical  aDtiquity,  which  hai  of  late  yetn 
incresaed  among  our  oountrymen,  if  in  no  tr»- 
▼eller  or  author  more  oon^icuous  than  in  Mr. 
6«iL  Whatever  di£fereoee  of  opinioa  may  yet 
exist  with  regard  to  the  lueoan  of  the  Mnrml 
difputants  in  thefiunoua  Trotlan  oontrorerqr  >» 
or,  indeed,  relating  to  the  preaent  author's  merits 
as  an  inspector  of  the  Traad,  it  must  universally 
be  acknowledged  that  any  work,  which  more 
forcibly  impresses  on  our  imaginations  the  scenes 
of  heroic  action,  and  the  subjects  of  immortal 
song,  possesses  daims  on  the  attention  of  erery 
scholar. 

Of  the  two  woiks  which  now  demand  our 
report,  we  conceiye  the  ibrmer  to  be  by  fiur  the 
most  'interesting  to  the  reader,  as  tbe  latter  is 
indisputably  the  most  serTiceable  to  the  traveller. 
Excepting,  indeed,  the  running  commentary 
which  it  contains  on  a  number  of  extracts  from 
Pausanias  and  StralKH  it  i%  as  the  title  imports, 
a  mere  itinerary  of  Greece,  or  rather  of  Argdis 
only,  in  its  present  circumstances.  This  being 
the  case,  surely  it  would  have  answered  every 
purpose  of  utility  much  better  by  being  printed 
as  a  pocket  road-book  of  that  part  of  the  jlorea; 
for  a  quarto  is  a  very  unmanageable  travelling 
companion.  The  maps'  and  <uawing%  we  shall 
be  told,  would  not  permit  such  an  arrangement; 
but  as  to  the  drawingib  they  are  not  in  general 
to  be  admired  as  specimenaof  the  art ;  and  se- 
veral of  them,  as  we  have  been  assured  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  scenes  which  they  describe^  do 
not  compensate  for  their  mediocrity  in  point  of 
execution,  by  any  extraordinary  fidelity  of  repre- 
sentation. Others,  indeed,  are  more  foithful, 
according  to  our  informants.  Tbe  true  reason, 
however,  for  tlus  costly  mode  of  publication  is 
in  course  to  be  found  in  a  desire  of  gratifying 
the  public  passion  for  laige  margins^  and  all  tbe 
luxury  of  typography;  and  we  have  before  ex- 
preoed  our  dissatisfoetion  with  Hr.  GeU*s  aristo* 
eratkal  mode  of  eommunicating  a  speeies  of 
knowledge,  which  ougbt  to  be  accessible  to  a 
much  greater  portion  of  classical  students  than 
can  at  present  acquire  it  by  his  means :  —  but, 
as  such  expostulations  are  generally  ueeless,  we 
shall  be  tbankftil  for  what  we  can  obtain,  and 
that  in  tbe  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gell  has  ehosen 
to  present  it. 

The  former  of  these  volumes^  we  have  ob- 
served, is  the  most  attractive  in  the  closet.     It 

1  We  hare  it  from  tbe  bsst  snthoritF  tkatthe  vcDorabls 
Isider  of  tbe  AnU-Homerlc  sect,  Jaeob  Bryant,  several 
yesTi  befoie  bli  dlBstb,  espresied  regret  for  hit  oograteftil 
attempt  to  destroy  sooM  of  tbe  most  plaMtogsModstloDS 
of  ow  yoetbfol  studies.  One  of  Us  Isst  wishes  wm^ 
Trqfaqme  nmme  tUun,**  Ac 


© 


oomprsbends  a  very  foil  survey  of  the  bt-tmA 
Island  which  the  hero  of  the  Od  jssey  hss  im- 
mortalised ;  for  we  reaOy  are  indmcd  to  thiok 
that  the  author  has  establisfaed  tbe  ideotitj  of 
the  modem  J%«aki  with  the  Ithaca  of  Honrr. 
At  all  events^  if  it  be  an  illusioo,  it  is  s  very 
agreeable  deception,  and  is  effected  by  sn  inge. 
nious  interpretation  of  the  passsges  in  Homt 
that  are  supposed  to  be  descriptive  of  tbe  sbom 
which  our  traveller  has  visited.  WedisDo- 
tract  some  of  these  adaptations  of  the  SDcient  pic- 
ture to  the  modem  scene,  marking  tbe  poistiof 
resemblance  which  appear  to  be  strsued  sod 
forced,  as  well  aa  those  which  are  more  cesy  sod 
natursl:  but  we  must  first  insert  some  prdiini- 
nary  matter  fKim  the  opening  chapter.  Tk 
following  passage  conveys  a  sort  of  geaenl 
sketch  of  the  book,  whiefa  may  give  ow  icsdm 
a  tolerably  adequate  notion  of  its  contents:* 

"The  present  work  msj  adduce,  byarinptoalfW' 
rect  snrvey  of  tbe  liUnd,  ooinddcDoes  la  Its  feopiplf . 
in  its  natoFsl  prodnctioas,  and  moral  stale,  bdJHtmss. 
tiosd.  Some  win  be  directly  polBCed  oat;  tbsJMyw 
higeiraity  of  tbe  reader  may  be  employed  is  tnebf 
others  t  tbe  mind  fcmjliar  with  the  in^eiycf  tbe  (Mlrmy 
will  recognise  with  istlsl^tion  tbe  seeass  rtiidwi; 
and  this  vetanm  is  efl^ced  to  tbe  pebUe,  lot  oMr 
without  hopes  of  vindlreriag  the  poem  of  Hobv  km 
tbe  seepttdsm  of  tboee  critics  who  taaaglne  Hut  fti 
Odyssey  is  a  ssere  poetical  conpocitioo,  lumiHMtii  If 
history,  end  unconnected  with  the  loeaftimofavpB^ 
ticnlar  situation. 

**  Some  have  assarted  tbet,  hi  tbe  eompsriMn  of  plim 
now  ezistfa«  with  tbe  descilptluiis  of  HeoMr.wmfM 
not  to  expect  ooinddeace  tai  Bstamfte  details;  jct  it  MM 
only  1^  these  that  tbe  Untdom  of  Ulyssss,  ormrcike, 
canbeidetttifled,as.lf  soeh  aa  Idsa  be  admitted,  cay 
small  and  rodky  Island  in  tbe  loaian  Sea,  eonoWsf  > 
good  port,  might,  with  eqoal  plansfiiOily,  msmMtht  v 
pdlatfon  of  Ithaea. 

•*  The  VsBsrten  geogrephees  have  ia  a  pest  dcfm 
contriboted  to  seise  thoee  doahUwhlebbamadHiia 
tbe  identity  of  tbe Bwdara  with  tbe  SMimt  tUmM,^ 
giiing,  hi  their  ehaits, tbe nameoC  ValdiCo0paRtt*« 
ifbaid.  That  name  is,  however,  totally  vakBova  is  «e 
country,  where  tbe  isle  is  invarlsbly  celled  Itkaca  tfte 
upper  rsnks,  and  Tbeekl  by  the  vulgar.  Tbt  YrnUm 
have  equally  cenupted  tbe  naase  of  atoost  smj  fb"fc 
Greece ;  yet,  as  tbenstives  of  Bpactos  or  NsufeelMSPW 
beard  of  Lepento,  those  of  Zacyntbw  of  Xmte.  «r^ 
Athenians  of  Settines,  it  would  be  as  oaftk  to  lek  " 
of  its  name,  on  saoh  anthertty,  as  It  weeld  be  t» 
that  no  snob  island  ealsted,  becaom  no  lelenUiit^ 
seotation  of  its  form  csn  be  found  in  tbe  V< 


veys. 

**  Tbe  rare  medals  of  tbe  Ishmd,  of  wUcfa  Oset  «•  n- 
presented  in  the  title-page,  might  be  addnoed  «  •  pn^ 
that  the  name  of  Ithaca  was  not  lost  dofiiv  tbe  ni|M  <f 
the  Roman  emperors.  They  have  tbe  boed  of  Vtpat, 
recognised  by  tbe  pfleom,  or  pointed  cap,  vhfle  Ike  ir 
verse  of  one  prssents  tbe  figure  of  a  eock.  Hie  aiW«<' 
bis  vigilance,  with  tbe  legend  leAKOV.  A  ftv  tf 


s  Or,  rather,  iOp  ;  for  we  have  on^  one  la  tbe  Td0i* 
and  that  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  give  morethm*^ 
neral  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  plaess.  Ileo^ 
about  a  larger  map  not  fUding  well  is  diftof ;  a»,  f 
instance,  tbe  author's  own  map  of  Mmca. 
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ara  pnmtnd  in  the  cabinets  of  Ibecnrioiii, 
also,  with  the  oock,  fband  In  the  iiUod,  U  in  the 
of  Slgnor  ZftTOi  of  Bathl.  The  iqypennost 
ooin  in  In  the  ooUecticn  of  Dr.  Honter  t  the  seeond  is 
eofiied  fttnn  Newman,  and  tlie  tUrd  is  the  prupertj  of 
R.  P.  Kidgfat,  Bsq. 

**SeTeralinicriptions,wlileh  will  he  hereafter  produced, 

will  tand  to  the  wminnatinn  of  the  idea  that  Ithaca  was 

inbttblted  ahoot  the  time  whentheRomani  were  masters 

of  Q  ranee ;  yet  there  is  ererj  reason  to  believe  that  few, 

if  any,  of  the  present  proprietors  of  the  soQ  are  descended 

from  anoestors  who  had  long  resided  snocessiTely  in  the 

ialand.    BTon  those  who  Ured,  at  the  tfane  of  Ul  jsses,  to 

Ithaca,  aeem  to  haTo  been  on  the  point  of  emigrating  to 

Argoa,  and  no  chief  remained,  aftor  the  second  in  descent 

from  that  hero,  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  history.    It 

appears  that  the  isle  has  been  twice  colonised  from 

Cephaloola  in  modem  times,  and  I  was  informed  that  a 

grant  had  been  maie  by  the  Venetians,  entitling  each 

settler  In  Ithaca  to  as  mnch  land  as  his  circumstances 

would  enable  him  to  cultirate." 

Mr.  Oell  then  proceeds  to  iiiTalidate  the  an^ 
thoritj  of  prerious  writers  on  the  subject  of 
Ithaoa.  Sir  George  Wheeler  and  M.  le  Che- 
Talier  fiilrnnder  his  seyere  animadTersion ;  and, 
indeed,  according  to  liis  account,  neither  of  these 
gentleman  bad  visited  the  ishmd,  and  the  de- 
scription  of  the  latter  is  <*  absolutely  too  absurd 
Ibr  relbtation."  In  another  places  he  speaks  of 
M.  la  C.  "disgracing  a  work  of  such  merit  by 
tiie  introduction  of  such  fidnicadons ;  *'  again, 
<if  the  inaccuracy  of  the  author's  maps ;  and, 
lastly,  of  his  inserting  an  island  at  the  southern 
entry  of  the  Channel  between  Cephalonia  and 
Ithaoa,'which  has  no  existence,  lliis  obserr- 
ation  very  Aearl^  approaches  to  the  use  of  that 
monosyllable  which  Gibbon  >,  without  expressing 
tt,  so  adroitly  applied  to  some  assertion  of  his 
antagonist,  Mr.  Davies.  In  truth,  our  traveUer's 
wor£  are  rather  bitter  towards  his  brother  tour- 
ist: but  we  must  oooolude  that  their  justice 
warrants  their  severity. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  describes 
his  landing  in  Ithaca,  and  arriTal  at  the  rock 
Korax  and  the  fountain  Arethusa,  as  he  des^- 
nates  it  with  sufficient  podtiTeness.  —  This  rock, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Korax,  or  Koraka 
Fetra,  he  contends  to  be  the  same  with  that 
wfaidi  Homer  mentions  as  contiguous  to  the 
haUtation  of  Eumsnis,  the  fluthAil  swine-herd 
of  Ulysses.  »We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
to  our  extracts  from  Mr,  Gell  some  of  the  ]ias- 
ssges  in  Homer  to  which  he  refh^  only,  con- 
cetrnigthistobe  the  &irest  method  of  exhibiting 
the  strength  or  the  weakneas  of  his  argument 
«  mTSses,**  he  obsenres, "  came  to  the  extremity 
of  the  isle  to  visit  Eumusss^  and  that  extremity 
was  the  most  southern ;  for  Telemacbus,  coming 
from  PtIos,  touched  at  the  first  south-eastern 
part  of  Ithaea  with  the  same  intention." 


I 


1  See  Us  VIndiGatioB  of  the  10th  and  1601  chapters  of 
the  Decline  and  )^aU,  Ac 

Does  Mr.  Gell  trsnsUte  ihmi  the 


'E»^  axhw  pXt$  iiH  *Ohi^»^$9  5mm, 

03emia 
Avmif  i«W  «f «fV  A«mi  *I0MHir  A^weai, 
Vnmftu  U  mX/f  irfmmt  mm  wlmt  irmifms' 

».  r.  X.  *Oftwv«i*  O. 

These  citation^  we  think,  appear  to  jusdly 
the  author  in  his  attempt  to  identify  the  situ- 
ation of  his  rock  and  fountain  with  the  place  of 
those  mentioned  by  Homer.  But  let  us  now 
follow  him  in  the  closer  description  of  the  scene. 
—  After  some  account  of  the  subjects  in  the 
plate  affixed,  Mr.  Gell  remarks :  **  It  is  impoa- 
sible  to  yisit  this  sequestered  spot  without  being 
struck  with  the  recollection  of  the  Fount  of 
Arethusa  and  the  rock  Korax,  which  the  poet 
mentions  in  the  same  line,  adding,  that  there 
the  swine  ate  the  swtei*  acorns,  and  drank  the 
black  water.** 

Anue  rm  yt  n%^rt  9«i^iii»9H»'  mi  i%  ftf*»mu 
Hmf  Ktfmmtt  n7{%  iav  t»  •f^fi  *Af«A(r)f, 
£#ftrm  fimXtuw  /MvMiaM,  mm  fuJUw  iS^ 
Uuug-mt,  '0)v#vli*  K. 

**  HsTlng  passed  sosae  time  at  the  Ibantain,  taken  a 
drawing,  and  made  the  neeessary  obsenratlons  on  the 
situation  of  the  place,  we  proceeded  to  an  examination  of 
the  precipice,  dhnUng  over  the  terraces  above  the  source 
among  shady  fig-trees,  which,  howerer,  did  not  prevent 
us  from  tnitng  the  powerftd  eflbcts  of  the  mid-dqr  sun. 
After  a  short  but  fistigutaig  ascent,  we  arrived  at  the  rock, 
which  extends  in  a  vast  perpendicular  semicircle,  bean- 
fblly  fringed  with  trees,  frdng  to  the  south-east.  Under 
thecragwe  fbund  two  caves  of  inconsiderable  extent,  the 
entrance  of  one  of  which,  not  dilBcult  of  aoeess,  is  seen 
in  the  view  of  the  fount.  They  are  still  the  resort  of 
riieep  and  goats,  and  in  one  of  tiiem  are  small  natural  re- 
o^tades  for  the  water,  covered  by  a  stalagmatic  in- 
crustation. 

**  These  caves,  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  curve 
formed  by  the  precipice,  open  toward  the  south,  and  pre- 
sent us  with  another  accompaniment  of  the  fount  of  Ar»> 
thusa,  mentioned  by  the  poet,  who  informs  us  that  tlie 
swineherd  Eum«us  left  his  guests  In  the  house,  whilst 
he,  putting  on  a  thldc  garment,  went  to  sleep  near  the 
herd,  under  the  hollow  of  tiie  rock,  which  sheltered  him 
firom  the  northern  blast.  Now  we  know  that  the  herd 
ML  near  the  fount ;  for  BDnerva  tells  Ulysses  that  he  is 
to  go  first  to  Bumsens,  whom  he  Aoold  find  with  the 
swine,  near  the  ro^  Korax  and  the  fount  of  Arethusa. 
As  the  swine  then  fed  at  the  fbuntain,  so  it  Is  necessary 
that  a  cavern  should  be  found  in  Its  vicinity ;  and  this 
seems  to  ci^ndde,  in  distance  and  situation,  with  that  of 
the  poem.  Near  the  fount  also  was  the  fold  or  stathmos 
of  Eumaeus ;  for  the  goddess  informs  Ulysses  that  he 
should  find  his  faithfii]  servant  at  or  above  the  fount. 

**  Now  the  hero  meets  the  swineherd  dose  to  tiie  fiidd, 
which  was  conseqnentiy  very  near  that  source.  At  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  Just  above  the  spot  where  the  water- 
fkll  shoots  down  tlie  predplce,  is  at  this  day  a  stagni  or 
pastoral  dwelling,  which  the  herdsmen  of  Itiiaea  stiU  in- 
habit, on  account  of  the  water  necessary  for  their  cattie* 
One  of  these  people  walked  on  the  verge  of  the  predplce 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  pUce,  and  seemed  so 


?   To  avoid 
sliould  not  be 
has  given  it. 


cause  of  mistake,  ^mmcmm* 
nMMM,  but  frofoOT,  as  Barnes 


=0 
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ansioai  to  know  how  we  bad  been  conreyed  to  tiie  ipot, 
that  hit  Inquiries  reminded  us  of  a  question  probaI>iy  not 
uncommon  in  the  days  of  Homer,  who  more  than  onoe 
represents  the  Ithacences  demanding  of  strangers  what 
ship  had  brought  them  to  the  Island,  it  being  erident  they 
could  not  come  on  foot.  He  told  us  that  there  wa#,  on 
the  summit  where  he  stood,  a  small  dstem  of  water,  and 
a  kalybea,  or  shepherd's  hut.  There  are  also  Teetiges 
of  ancient  habitations,  and  the  place  is  now  called  Ama- 
rithia. 

**  ConTenience,  as  well  as  safety,  seems  to  hare  pointed 
oat  the  lolky  situation  of  AmarirhJa  as  a  fit  place  for  the 
residence  of  the  herdsmen  of  this  part  of  the  island  from 
the  earliest  ages.  A  small  source  of  water  is  a  treasure 
in  these  climates ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  now 
select  a  rugged  and  elerated  spot,  to  secure  them  from 
the  robbers  of  the  Bchinades,  it  U  to  be  recoUected  that 
the  Taphian  pirates  were  notless  formidable,  eren  in  the 
days  of  Ulysses,  and  that  a  midence  in  a  solitary  part  of 
the  island,  (kr  ftt>m  the  fortress,  and  close  to  a  celebrated 
fountain,  must  at  all  times  hare  been  dangerous,  without 
some  such  security  as  the  rocks  of  Korax.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  house  of  Eunueus  was  on  the 
top  of  the  precipice ;  for  Ulysses,  in  order  to  evince  the 
truth  of  his  story  to  the  swineherd,  desires  to  be  thrown 
from  the  summit  If  his  narration  does  not  prove  correct. 

**  Near  the  bottcmi  of  the  precipice  is  a  curious  natural 
gallery,  about  seven  feet  high,  which  Is  expressed  in  the 
plate.  It  may  be  fidrly  presumed,  from  the  very  remaric- 
able  oolnddenoe  between  this  place  and  the  Homeric  ac- 
count, that  this  was  the  scene  designated  by  the  poet  as 
the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  and  the  residence  of  Eumseus ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  another  spot 
which  bears,  at  this  day,  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  a 
poetic  description  composed  at  a  period  so  venr  remote. 
There  Is  no  other  fountain  fai  this  part  of  the  island,  nor 
any  rock  which  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
Korax  of  Homer. 

**  The  sUthmos  of  the  good  EumsBus  appears  to  have 
been  little  diflbroit,  either  in  use  or  construction,  from 
the  stagni  and  kalybea  of  the  present  day.  The  poet  ex- 
pressly mentions  that  other  herdsmen  drove  their  flocks 
into  the  city  at  sunset,— a  custom  which  still  prevails 
throu^^uMit  Greece  during  the  winter,  and  tluit  was  the 
season  in  which  Ulysses  visited  Eunueus.  Yet  Homer 
accounts  for  this  deviation  fttnn  the  prevailing  custom, 
by  observing  that  he  had  retired  from  the  dty  to  avoid 
the  suitors  of  Penelope.  These  trifling  occurrences  af- 
ford a  strong  presumption  that  the  Ithaca  of  Homer  was 
something  more  than  the  creature  of  his  own  fancy,  as 
some  have  supposed  it ;  for  though  the  grand  outline  of 
a  fiible  may  be  easily  imagined,  yet  the  consistent  adsf>- 
tation  of  minute  incidents  to  a  l(Mig  and  elaborate  ftlse- 
hood  is  a  task  of  the  most  arduous  and  complicated 
nature." 

After  this  lonff  extract,  by  which  we  have 
endeayoured  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Gell's  argu* 
ment,  ve  cannot  allow  room  for  any  £ulher 
quotations  of  such  extent ;  and  we  must  offer  a 
brief  and  imperfect  analysis  of  the  remainder  of 
the  work. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  traveller  arrives  at 
the  capital,  and  in  the  fourth  he  describes  it  in 
an  agreeable  manner.  We  select  his  account 
of  the  mode  of  celebrating  a  Christian  festival 
in  the  Greek  church :  — 

**  We  were  present  at  the  cel^)ration  of  the  feast  of 
tiie  Ascension,  when  the  dtisens  appeared  In  their  g^rest 
dressM,  and  saluted  each  other  in  the  streets  with  de- 
monstrations of  pleasure.    As  we  sate  at  breakfiut  in 


the  house  of  Zignor  Zavo,  we  were  snddcalyroaNAIir 


o 


the  disdiarge  of  a  gun,  succeeded  by  a 

of  pottery,  which  Ml  on  the  tOes,  steps,  sad 

in  every  direction.    The  bells  of  the 

commenced  a  most  discordant  Jingle }  colours  were  baiited 

on  every  mast  in  the  port,  and  a  general  shoot  of  }«ya- 

nomiced  some  great  event.    Our  host  inftnted  v  ttat 

the  feast  of  the  Ascension  was  annually  comBoaoaM 

in  this  manner  at  Bathi,  the  populace  exdaiBtaigMwnc 

Xe«rrw,  AXuaiMr  «  Omt,  Christ  is  risen,  the  tros  God.** 

In  another  passage,  he  continues  this  seeoont 
as  follows ; — <«  In  the  evening  of  the  festival, 
the  inhabitants  danced  before  their  booses;  ad 
at  one  we  saw  the  figure  which  is  said  to  haie 
been  first  used  by  the  youths  and  vii|^  of  Ddoii 
at  the  happy  return  of  Tbeseos  from  the  ex- 
pedition of  Uie  Cretan  Labyrinth.  It  h«  bow 
lost  much  of  that  intricacy  which  was  suppoad 
to  allude  to  the  windings  ofthehabitatioo  of  tb( 
Minotaur,**  &c  &c  This  b  rather  too  moch 
for  even  the  inflexible  gravity  of  our  eenmisl 
muscles.  When  the  author  talks,  with  all  tbe 
rmUty  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  of  a  Lei- 
priere,  on  the  stories  of  the  fabulous  Bge^  ve 
cannot  refrain  from  indulging  a  momeoiiiy 
smile ;  nor  can  we  seriously  accompany  him  b 
the  learned  arcbitectoral  detail  1^  wfaieb  be 
endeavoura  to  give  us,  from  tbe  OdyMey,  tbe 
ground-plot  of  the  house  of  Ulysses,— of  vhkh 
be  actwdly  offers  a  plan  in  drawing !  ^^lonf 
how  the  description  of  the  house  of  Ulyws  in 
tbe  Odyssey  may  be  supposed  to  owieyisd 
with  the  foundations  yet  visible  on  the  bfll  rf 
Aito  I**—  Oh,  Foote  1  Foote  !  why  an  yookst 
to  such  invidng  suhgects  for  your  ludkn* 
pencil  1 — In  his  account  of  this  celebrated  sas- 
sion,  Mr.  Gell  says,  one  side  of  tbe  court  iec» 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Tbalamo^  v 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  men,  &c.  && ;  aai 
in  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  he  icfas  to 
the  10th  Odyssey,  line  d4a  On  aama^^ 
refinence,  we  read, 

*Et  B-mKMfM9  r  mmu,  mm*  ^^  fiA^utmit^ 

where  Ulysses  records  an  invitatkn  wfaiek  b 
received  from  Circe  to  take  a  part  of  ber  bei 
How  this  illustrates  tbe  above  coi^ecCuR,  veav 
at  a  loss  to  divine :  but  we  suppose  that  soat 
numerical  error  has  occurred  in  tbe  idui*ft 
as  we  have  detected  a  trifling  mistake  or  tvo^ 
the  same  nature. 

Mr.  O.  laboun  hard  to  identify  the  em  d 
Dexia  near  Bathi  (the  capital  of  tbe  idBil)r 
with  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs  dcseribed  istbt 
ISth  Odyssey.  We  are  disposed  to gxaotth^  be 
has  succeeded ;  but  we  cannot  here  enter  ibIo 
the  proofii  by  which  he  supports  his  opotioo; 
and  we  can  only  extract  one  of  the  conHwW 
sentences  of  the  ch^ter,  which  sppens  ts  s( 
candid  and  judicious :  — 

**  Whatever  opinion  maybe  formed  as  to  the  Mfl(^ 
of  the  cave  of  DexIa  with  the  grotto  of  the  Vjmf^*^ 
fair  to  state,  that  Strabo  positively  asserts  thai  M  ^ 
cave  as  that  described  by  Homer  existed  In  bis  ttaMV 
that  geographer  thought  H  better  to  assiga  s  pMf 
change,  rather  than  ignorance  In  UoiMr,  toaaetmf'  ^ 
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a  dillferenoe  whkh  be  imagined  to  exist  between  the 
Ithaca  of  hU  time  and  that  of  the  poet.  But  Strabo,  who 
w^as  an  uncommonly  accurate  obaerrer  with  respect  to 
countries  aurreyed  by  himself,  iqppears  to  have  been 
-wretchedly  misled  by  his  informers  on  many  occasions. 

**  That  Strabo  had  never  visited  this  country  is  evident, 
not  only  from  his  inaccurate  account  of  it,  but  Arom  his 
citation  of  ApoUodorus  and  Scepslus,  whose  relations 
are  tn  direct  opposition  to  each  other  on  the  subject  of 
Ithaca,  as  will  be  demonstrated  on  a  ftiture  opportunity." 

We  must,  however,  observe  that  **  demonstra- 
tion "  is  a  strong  term.—  In  his  description  of 
the  Leucadian  Promontory  (of  which  we  have 
a  pleasing  representation  in  the  plate),  the  au- 
thor remarks  that  it  is  **  celebrated  for  the  leap 
of  Sappho,  and  the  death  of  Artemisia.'*     From 
this  variety  in  the  expression,  a  reader  would 
hitrdly  conceive  that  both  the  ladies  perished  in 
the  same  manner :  in  fiuit,  the  sentence  is  as  pro- 
per as  it  would  be  to  talk  of  the  decapitation  of 
Russell,  and  the  death  of  Sidney.     The  view 
from   this   promontory  includes  the  island  of 
Corfu  ;  and  the  name  suggests  to  Mr.  Gell  the 
following  note,  which,  though  rather  irrelevant, 
is  of  a  curious  nature,  and  we  therefore  conclude 
our  citations  by  transcribing  it :  — 

**  It  has  been  graerally  su|^K>sed  that  Corfti,  or  Ck)r- 
eyra,  was  the  Phaeada  of  Homer ;  but  Sir  Henry  Engle- 
field  thinks  the  position  of  that  island  inconsistent  with 
the  voyage  of  Ulysses  as  described  in  the  Odyssey.  That 
gentleman  has  also  observed  a  number  of  such  remark- 
able coincidences  between  the  courts  of  Aldnous  and 
Solomon,  that  they  may  be  thought  curious  and  interest- 
ing. Homer  was  familiar  with  the  names  of  T^re,  Sidon, 
and  Egypt ;  and,  as  he  lived  about  the  time  of  Solomon, 
it  would  not  have  been  extraordinary  If  he  had  intro- 
duced some  account  of  the  magnificence  of  that  prince 
into  his  poem.  As  Solomon  was  famous  for  wisdom,  so 
the  name  of  Aldnous  signifies  strength  of  knowledge ;  as 
the  gardens  of  Solomon  were  celebrated,  so  are  those  of 
Aldnous  (Od.7. 112.)  ;  as  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  was 
distinguished  by  twelve  tribes  under  twelve  princes 
(1  Kings,  ch.  4.).  so  that  of  Aldnous  (Od.8.  390.)  was 
rxUed  by  an  equal  number ;  as  the  throne  of  Solomon 
was  supported  by  lions  of  gold  (1  Kings,  ch.  10.),  so  that 
of  Aldnous  was  placed  on  dogs  of  silver  and  gold  ( Od.  7. 
91.) ;  as  the  fieets  of  Solomon  were  Cunous,  so  were 
those  of  Aldnous.  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Neptune  sate  on  the  mountains  of  the  Solymi,  as  he 
returned  from  JEthiopia  to  iEgae,  while  he  raised  the 
tempest  which  threw  Ulysses  on  the  coast  of  Fhsada ; 
and  that  the  Solymi  of  Parophylia  are  very  considerably 
distant  from  the  route.  —  The  suspidous  character,  also, 
which  Nausicaa  attributes  to  her  countryman  agrees  pre- 
cisely with  that  whkh  the  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  of 
the  Jews.". 

The  seventh  chapter  contains  a  description  of 
the  Monastery  of  Kathara,  and  several  adjacent 
places.  The  eighth,  among  other  curiosities, 
fixes  on  an  imaginary  site  for  the  Farm  of 
Laertes:  hut  this  u  the  agony  of  conjecture 
indeed!  —  and  the  ninth  chapter  mentions 
another  Monastery,  and  a  rock  still  called  the 
School  of  Homer.  Some  sepulchral  inscriptions 
of  a  very  simple  nature  are  included.  —  The  tenth 
and  last  chapter  brings  us  round  to  the  Port  of 
Schoenus,  near  Bathi ;  after  we  have  completed, 
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seemingly  In  a  very  minute  and  accurate  man- 
ner, the  tour  of  the  island. 

We  can  certainly  recommend  a  perusal  of  this 
volume  to  every  lover  of  classical  scene  and  story. 
If  we  nuiy  indulge  the  pleasing  belief  that 
Homer  sang  of  a  real  kingdom,  and  that  Ulysses 
governed  it,  though  we  discern  many  feeble  links 
in  Mr.  Gell's  chain  of  evidence,  we  are  on  the 
whole  induced  to  fimcy  that  this  is  the  Ithaca  of 
the  bard  and  of  the  monarch.  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Gell  has  enabled  every  future  traveller  to 
form  a  clearer  judgment  on  the  question  than  he 
could  have  established  without  such  a  **  Vade- 
mecum  to  Ithaca,''  or  a  **  Have  with  you,  to 
the  House  of  Ulysses,"  as  the  present  With 
Homer  in  his  pocket,  and  Gell  on  his  sumpter- 
horse  or  mule,  the  Odyssean  tourist  may  now 
make  a  very  classical  and  delightful  eicursion ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  Ithacences,  from  the  increased  number  of 
travellers  who  will  visit  them  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Gell*s  account  of  their  country,  will  in- 
duce them  to  confer  on  that  gentleman  any 
heraldic  honours  which  they  may  have  to  bestow, 
should  he  ever  look  in  upon  them  again.  —  Baron 
Bathi  would  be  a  pretty  title :  — 

**  Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et  magna  mercentur  Jtritke." 

Virgil. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  all  our  old  Gre- 
cian feelings  would  be  alive  on  approaching  the 
fountain  of  Melainudros,  where,  as  the  tradition 
runs,  or  as  the  priests  relate.  Homer  was  restored 
to  sight. 

We  now  come  to  the  <<  Grecian  Patterson," 
or  **  Gary,*'  which  Mr.  Gell  has  begun  to  pub- 
lish ;  and  really  he  has  carried  the  epic  rule  of. 
concealing  the  person  of  the  author  to  as  great 
a  length  as  either  of  the  above-mentioned  heroes 
of  itinerary  writ.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  "  hair- 
breadth 'scapes"  by  sea  or  land  ;  and  we  do  not 
even  know,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  journey 
through  Argolis,  whether  he  relates  what  he  has 
seen  or  what  he  has  heard.  From  other  parts 
of  the  book,  we  find  the  former  to  be  the 
case :  but,  though  there  have  been  tourists  and 
"  strangers  "  in  other  countries,  who  have  kindly 
permitted  their  readers  to  learn  rather  too  much 
of  their  sweet  selves,  yet  it  is  possible  to  carry  de- 
licacy, or  cautious  silence,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  to  the  contrary  extreme.  We  think  that 
Mr.  Gell  has  fidlen  into  this  error,  so  opposite  to 
that  of  his  numerous  brethren.  It  is  offensive, 
indeed,  to  be  told  what  a  man  has  eaten  for  din- 
ner, or  how  pathetic  he  was  on  certain  occa- 
sions ;  but  we  like  to  know  that  there  is  a  being 
yet  living  who  describes  the  scenes  to  which  he 
introduces  us ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  trans- 
lation from  Strabo  or  Pausanias  which  we  are 
reading,  or  a  commentary  on  those  authors. 
This  reflection  leads  us  to  the  concluding  remark 
in  Mr.  Gell's  preface  (by  much  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  his  book)  to  his  Itinerary  of 
Greece,  in  which  he  thus  expresses  himself:  — 
**  The  conftision  of  the  modem  with  the  andent  name 
of  places  in  this  volume  is  absolutely  unavoidable ;  they 
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are,  howoTer,  mentioDed  in  luch  a  manner,  that  the 
reader  will  soon  be  accustomed  to  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  them.  The  necessity  of  applying  the  ancient  appella- 
tions to  the  dlfforent  routes,  will  be  evident  from  the  total 
ignorance  of  the  public  on  the  suh}ect  of  the  modem 
names,  which,  having  never  appeared  in  print,  are  only 
known  to  the  few  individuals  who  have  visited  the 
country. 

*'  What  could  appear  less  intelligible  to  the  reader,  or 
less  useful  to  the  traveller,  than  a  route  from  Chione  and 
Zaracca  to  Kutchukmadi,  flrom  thence  to  Krabata  to 
Schoenochorio,  and  by  the  mills  of  Peall,  while  every 
one  is  in  some  degree  acquainted  wiUi  Uie  names  of 
Stymphalus,  Nemea,  Mycense,  Lyroeia,  Leraa,  and 
Tegea?" 

Although  this  may  be  very  true  inasmuch  as 
it  relates  to  the  reader,  yet  to  the  traTeller  we 
must  observe,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gell,  that 
nothing  can  be  less  useful  than  the  designation  of 
his  route  according  to  the  ancient  names.  We 
might  as  well,  and  with  as  much  chance  of  arriving 
at  the  place  of  our  destination,  talk  to  a  Houns- 
low  post-boy  about  making  haste  to  Augutta^ 
as  (4>ply  to  our  Turkish  guide  in  modem  Greece 
for  a  direction  to  Stymphales,  Nemea,  Mycenae, 
&c.  &c.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  classi- 
cal affecution ;  and  it  renders  Mr.  GelPs  book  of 
much  more  confined  use  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been :  —  but  we  have  some  other  and  more 
important  remarks  to  make  on  his  general 
directions  to  Grecian  tourists ;  and  we  beg 
leave  to  assure  our  readers  that  they  are  derived 
from  travellers  who  have  lately  visited  Greece. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gell  b  absolutely  in- 
cautious enough  to  recommend  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  English  travellers  with  the  Mi- 
nister at  the  Porte,  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks. 
*<  The  folly  of  such  neglect  (page  16.  preface), 
in  many  instances,  where  the  emancipation  of  a 
district  might  often  be  obtained  by  the  present 
of  a  snuff-box  or  a  watch,  at  Constantinople,  and 
without  the  tmallett  danger  of  exciting  ihejeaJouty 
of  tuch  a  court  (u  thai  of  Turkey,  will  be  acknow- 
ledged when  we  are  no  longer  able  to  rectify 
the  error.**  We  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  iblly  of  half  a  dozen 
travellers,  taking  this  advice^  might  bring  us  into 
a  war.  **  Never  interfere  with  any  thing  of  the 
kind,**  is  a  much  sounder  and.  more  political  sug- 
gestion to  all  English  travellers  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Gell  apologises  for  the  introduction  of 
"  his  panoramic  designs,**  as  he  calls  them,  on 
the  score  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  any 
tolerable  idea  of  the  face  of  a  country  in  writing, 
and  the  ease  with  which  a  very  accurate  know- 
ledge  of  it  may  be  acquired  by  maps  and  pano- 
ramic designs.  We  are  informed  that  this  is 
not  the  case  with  many  of  these  designs.  The 
small  scale  of  the  single  map  we  have  already 
censured ;  and  we  have  hinted  that  some  of  the 
drawings  are  not  remarkable  for  correct  resem- 
blance of  their  originals.  The  two  nearer  views 
of  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycense  are  indeed 
good  likenesses  of  their  subject,  and  the  first  of 
them  is  unusually  well  executed ;  but  the  general 
view  of  Mycenae  is  not  more  than  tolerable  in  any 
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respect ;  and  the  prospect  of  Laris8B,&e.isbsiclj 
equal  to  the  former.  The  view  from  this  lait 
place  is  also  indifferent ;  and  we  are  pontivelj  as- 
sured that  there  are  no  windows  at  Nauplia  whid 
look  like  a  box  of  dominos, — the  idea  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gell*s  plate.  We  must  not,  hoveTer,be 
be  too  severe  on  these  picturesque  bagstgHw, 
which,  probably,  were  very  hasty  sketches;  and 
the  circumstances  of  weather,  &c.  msj  hsrc 
occasioned  some  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  same  objects  to  different  spectators.  We  Aall 
therefore  return  to  Mr.  GeU*8  prefiue;  eodes- 
vouring  to  set  him  right  in  his  direetioos  to 
travellers,  where  we  thmk  that  he  is-  errooeoi^ 
and  adding  what  appears  to  have  been  ooittod. 
In  his  first  sentence,  he  makes  an  asertioo 
which  is  by  no  means  correct.  He  saysi  '*^t 
are  at  present  as  ignorant  of  Greece,  as  of  tbe 
faiterior  of  Africa.**  Surely  not  quite  so  igno- 
rant ;  or  several  of  our  Grecian  Jtfm^  Mt 
have  travelled  in  vain,  and  some  very  sonp- 
tuous  works  have  been  published  to  no  pw- 
pose!  As  we  proceed,  we  find  the  author  obserr- 
ing  that  "Athens  is  now  the  moat  poliibcd  eitr 
of  Greece,**  when  we  believe  it  to  be  the  mo« 
barbarous,  even  to  a  proverb  — 

is  a  couplet  of  reproach  now  applied  to  tfaisoeee 
famous  city ;  whose  inhabitants  seem  little  wor- 
thy of  the  inspiring  call  which  was  addreaed  to  || 
them  within  these  twenty  yean,  bj  the  eek-  u 
brated  Riga :  —  | 

lannina,  the  capital  of  Epirus,  and  theMSlflf 
Ali  Pacha*s  government,  is  in  truth  doennf 
of  the  honours  which  Mr.  Gell  has  impnpedf 
bestowed  on  degraded  Athens.  Astotheow- 
rectness  of  the  remark  concerning  the  ftsw* 
of  wearing  the  hair  cropped  in  Mohtsia,  ss  Mr. 
Gell  informs  us,  our  authorities  cannot  depose: 
but  why  will  he  use  the  classical  term  oiEka^ 
thero-Lacones,  when  that  people  are  »  na* 
better  known  by  their  modem  name  of- Ma- 
notes?  •'TheoourtofthePachaofTripolim 
is  said  "  to  realise  the  splendid  viaoos  of  » 
Arabian  Nights.**  This  is  true  with  regwd  » 
the  court :  but  surely  the  traveller  ougbt  tohtii 
added  that  the  city  and  palace  are  moat  mafr 
rable,  and  form  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  *e 
splendour  of  the  court,  —  Mr.  Gell  n****^ 
pold  mines  in  Greece :  he  should  have  ^P^f 
their  situation,  as  it  certainly  is  not  w"*^^ 
known.  When,  also,  be  remarks  that  "  the 
first  article  of  necessity  tii  Greece  is  a  ^'^^^ 
order  from  the  Sultan,  permitting  **^JJ?*f2 
to  pass  immolested,**  we  are  much  nusii^jB» 
if  he  be  right.  On  the  contrary,  ^^^^ 
this  to  be  almost  the  only  part  of  the  TvOm 
dominions  in  which  a  firman  is  not  neuMUJt 

>  We  write  these  linet  from  the  raflattw  of  the  tw 
vcUers  to  whom  we  have  alluded  j  bat  we 
for  the  correctneu  of  the  Romaic 
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since  the  passport  of  the  Pacha  is  absolute  within 
his  territory  (according  to  Mr.  G.'s  own  admis- 
sion), and  much  more  effectual  than  a  firman. 
—  •*  Money,"  he  remarks,  •*  is  easily  procured 
at  Salonica,  or  Patrass,  where  the  English  hare 
consuls."      It    is    much    better   procured,   we 
understand,  from  the  Turkish  governors,  who 
nerer  charge  discount,     llie  consuls   for   the 
English   are  not  of   the    most  magnanimous 
order  of  Greeks,  and  far  from  being  so  liberal, 
generally  speaking;  although  there  are,  in  course, 
aome  exceptions,  and  Strune  of  Patrass  has  been 
more    honourably  mentioned.  —  After   having 
observed   that   **  horses  seem    the   best  mode 
of  conveyance  in  Greece,**  Mr.  Gell  proceeds : 
*'  Some  travellers  would  prefer  an  English  sad- 
dle ;  but  a  saddle  of  this  sort  is  always  objected 
to  by  the  owner  of  the  horse,  and  not  without 
reamm^**  ice.     This,  we  learn,  is  far  from  being 
the  case ;  and,  indeed,  ibr  a  very  simple  reason, 
an  English  saddle  must  seem  to  be  preferable 
to  one  of  the  country,  because  it  is  much  lighter. 
When,  too,  Mr.  Gell  calls  the  potHttion  "  Men- 
zilgi,**  he  mistakes  him  for  his  betters :  Serrugees 
are  postillions ;    MenzUgi$  are  postmasters.  — 
Our  traveller  was  fortunate  in  his  Tucks,  who 
are  hired  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  baggage- 
horses.     They  **  are  certain,"  he  says,  **  of  per- 
forming their  engagement  without  grumbling.** 
We  apprehend  that  this  is  by  no  means  certain : 
—  but  Mr.  Gell  is  perfectly  right  in  preferring 
a  Turk  to  a  Greek  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  his 
general  recommendation  to  take  a  Janissary  on 
the  tour :  who,  we  may  add,  should  be  suflRered 
to  act  as  he  pleases,  since  nothing  is  to  be  done 
by  gentle  means,  or  even  by  offers  of  money,  at 
the  places  of  accommodation.     A  courier,  to  be 
sent  on  before  to  the  place  at  which  the  traveller 
intends  to  sleep,  is  indispensable  to  comfort: 
but  no  tourist  should  be  misled  by  the  author's 
advice  to  suffer  the  Greeks  to  gratify  their  cu- 
riosity, in  permitting  them  to  remun  for  some 
time  2dx>ut  him  on  his  arrival  at  an  inn.     They 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible ;  for,  as 
to  the  remark  that  "  no  stranger  would  think 
of  intruding  when  a  room  is  pre-occupied,**  our 
informants  were  not  so  well  convinced  df  that 
faCL 

Though  we  have  made  the  above  exceptions 
to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gell's  information,  we  are 
most  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  general  utility 
of  his  directions,  and  can  certainly  concede 
the  praise  which  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  — 
namely,  **  of  having  facilitated  the  researches 
of  future  travellers,  by  affording  that  local  infor- 
mation which  it  was  before  impossible  to  ob- 
tain.** This  book,  indeed,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  any  person  who  wishes  to  explore  the 
Morea  advantageously ;  and  we  hope  that  Mr. 
GcU  will  continue  his  Itinerary  over  that  and 
over  every  other  part  of  Greece.  He  allows 
that  his  volume  «*  is  only  calculated  to  become 
a  book  of  reference,  and  not  of  general  enter- 
tainment :  **  but  we  do  not  see  any  reason  against 
the  compatibility  of  both  objects  in  a  survey  of 
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lest  tho  oppoif  unity  oi  publishing  the  Itlnenuy  of  ArcadUi 
should  never  occur.  Ilie  first  is,  that  the  rivers  MaUetas 
and  Hylaon,  near  Methydrium,  are  represented  as  run- 
ning toward  the  south,  whereas  they  flow  northwards 
to  the  Ladon  ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  Aroanius, 
which  falls  into  the  Erymanthus  at  Fsophis,  Is  repre- 
sented as  flowing  from  the  lake  of  Pheneos ;  a  mistake 
which  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the  anci«its  them- 
selves who  have  written  on  the  subject.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Ladon  receives  the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Ordiomenos 
and  Pheneos ;  but  the  Aroanius  rises  at  a  spot  not  two 
hours  distant  flrom  Psopbis." 

In  furtherance  of  our  principal  object  in  this 
critique,  we  have  only  to  add  a  wish  that  some 
of  our  Grecian  tourists,  among  the  fresh  articles 
of  information  concerning  Greece  which  they 
have  lately  imported,  would  turn  their  minds  to 
the  language  of  the  country.  So  strikingly 
similar  to  the  ancient  Greek  is  the  modem  Ro- 
maic as  a  written  language,  and  so  dissimilar  in 
sound,  that  even  a  few  general  rules  concerning 
proMunciation  would  be  of  most  extensive  use. 


PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES. 

DEBATE    ON    THE    FEAMB-WOUC      BILL,      IN     THE 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  FBBRUABT  27.  1812.  ^ 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill  being  read. 

Lord  Btron  rose,  and  (for  the  first  time) 
addressed  their  Lordships  as  follows :  — 

My  Lords,— The  subject  now  submitted  to 
your  Lordships  for  the  first  time,  though  new 
to  the  House,  is  by  no  means  new  to  the  country. 
I  believe  it  had  occupied  the  serious  thoughts 
of  all  descriptions  of  persons,  long  before  its 
introduction  to  the  notice  of  that  legislature, 
whose  interference  alone  could  be  of  real  service. 
As  a  person  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
suffering  county,  though  a  stranger  not  only  to 
this  House  in  general,  but  to  almost  every  indi- 
vidual whose  attention  I  presume  to  solicit,  I 
must  claim  some  portion  of  your  Lordships*  in- 
dulgence,  whilst  I  offer  a  few  observations  on  a 
question  in  which  I  confess  myself  deeply  inte- 


To  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  riots  would  be 
superfluous:  the  House  is  alrejidy  aware  that 
every  outrage  short  of  actual  bloodshed  has 
been  perpetrated,  and  that  the  proprietors  of 


1  [Lord  Byron's  Immediate  impressions  with  respect 
to  the  success  of  his  first  speech  in  parliament  mqr  be 
collected  fktnn  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Hodgson :  -."  Lords  Holland  and  Grenville,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  paid  me  some  high  compliments  in 
the  course  of  their  speeches.  I  have  had  many  marvellous 
eulogies  repeated  to  roe  since,  in  person  and  by  proxy, 
from  divers  persons  vtinUterial^ye^  mitUiteriai!  as 
well  as  oppositionists ;  of  them  I  shall  only  mention  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.    Me  says  it  Is  the  best  speech  by  a  lord 
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the  frames  obnoxious  to  the  rioters,  mnd.  aD 
persons  supposed  to  be  caiwected  with  tbcmt 
have  been  liable  to  insult  and  violence.  Duriag 
the  short  time  I  recently  passed  in  NottingfaaoD- 
shire,  not  twelve  hours  elapsed  withoat  aaaae 
firesh  act  of  violence ;  and  on  the  day  I  left  the 
county  I  was  informed  that  forty  frames  had 
been  broken  the  preceding  evening,  as  nsnal, 
without  resbtanoe  and  without  deCectaonu 

Such  was  then  the  state  of  that  oountj,  and 
such  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  at  tfab 
moment  But  whBst  these  outrages  must  be 
admitted  to  exist  to  an  alarming  extent,  it  esn- 
not  be  denied  that  they  have  arisen  frtxn  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  unparalleled  distress: 
the  perseverance  of  these  miserable  men  in  their  i 
proceedings  tends  to  prove  that  nothing  bat 
absolute  want  could  have  driven  a  larger  and 
once  honest  and  industrious,  body  of  the  peofile, 
into  the  commission  of  excesses  so  hosardous  to 
themselves,  their  fiunilies,  and  the  oommonity. 
At  the  time  to  which  I  allude^  the  town  and 
county  were  burdened  with  laige  detadunenti 
of  the  military ;  the  police  was  in  motion,  tbe 
magistrates  assembled ;  yet  all  the  movements, 
civU  and  military,  had  led  to — nothing.  Mot 
a  single  instance  had  occurred  of  the  apprdten- 
sion  of  any  real  delinquent  actually  token  in  the 
fiict,  against  whom  there  existed  legal  evidence 
suflicient  for  conviction.  But  the  police,  how- 
ever useless,  were  by  no  means  idle:  several 
notorious  delinquents  had  been  detected, — bcb, 
liable  to  conviction,  on  the  dearest  evidoicc,  cf 
the  capital  crime  of  poverty ;  men,  who  hod  bca 
nefiuiously  guilty  of  lawfully  begetting  severd 
children,  whom,  thanks  to  the  times  1  thcj  woe 
unable  to  maintain.  Considerable  iigiiry  fass 
been  done  to  the  proprietors  of  the  improved 
frames.  These  machines  were  to  than  an 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  they  superseded  the  ne- 
cessity of  empbying  a  number  of  workmen,  who 
were  left  in  consequence  to  starve.  By  the 
adoption  of  one  species  of  frame  in  paxtiaibr, 
one  man  performed  the  work  of  many,  and  the 
superfluous  labourers  were  thrown  out  of  €■»> 
ployment.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  tbe 
work  thus  executed  was  inferior  in  quality  ;  oat 
marketable  at  home,  and  merdy  hurried  over 
with  a  view  to  exportation.  It  was  called,  ia 
the  cant  of  the  trade,  by  the  name  of  **  Spiihf 
work.**  The  r^ected  workmen,  in  the  UinAwa  \ 
of  their  ignorance,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  these  > 
improvements  in  arts  so  ben^cial  to  manktad, 
conceived  themsdves  to  be  sacrificed  to  impfwro- 
ments  in  mechanism.     In  the  foolishness  tf 


since  the  Lord  knows  when.    Lord  H.  teQs 

beat  them  all  if  I  persevere ;  andLotd  O. 

the  construction  of  some  of  mj  periods  m 

Burke's  1 1    And  so  much  for  vanity.     I 

violent  sentences  with  a  tort  of  aiodest 

abused  every  thing  and  every  bo4y,  and  pot  tfM  Leiri 

Chancellor"  (Eldon)  **  very  much  oat  of  baaioar.   A* 

to  my  delivery,  loud  and  fluoit  «m>q^,  periufs  a  »^*»^ 

theatrical."] 
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their  hearts  they  imagined  that  the  maintenance 
«nd  'vrell-doing  of  ^e  industrious  poor  were 
objects  of  greater  consequence  than  the  enrich- 
ment of  a  few  individuals  by  any  improvement, 
in   the  implements  of  trade,  which  threw  the 
workmen  out  of  employment,  and  rendered  the 
labourer  unworthy  oif  his  hire.     And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  although  the  adoption  of  the 
enlarged  machinery  in  that  state  of  our  com- 
merce which  the  country  once  boasted  might 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  master  without  being 
detrimental  to  the  servant ;  yet,  in  the  present 
situation  of  our  maniifitctures,  rotting  in  ware- 
housesy  without  a  prospect  of  exportation,  with 
the  demand  for  work  and  workmen  equally  di- 
minished, frames  of  this  description  tend  ma- 
terially to  aggravate  the  distress  and  discontent 
of  the   disappointed  sufferers.     But  the  real 
cause   of  these  distresses  and  consequent  dis- 
turbances lies  deeper.     When  we  are  told  that 
these  men  are  leagued  together  not  only  for  the 
destruction  of  their  own  comfort,  but  of  their 
Tery  means  of  subsistence,  can  we  forget  that  it 
is  the  bitter  policy,  the  destructive  warfiure  of 
the  last  eighteen  years,  which  has  destroyed 
their  comfort,  your  comfort,  all  men*s  comfort? 
That  policy,   which,  originating  with  *'  great 
statesmen  now  no  more,**  has  survived  the  dead 
to  become  a  curse  on  the  living,  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  and  generation  1     These  men  never 
destroyed  their  looms  till  they  were  become 
useless,  worse  than  useless ;  till  they  were  become 
actual  impediments  to  their  exertions  in  ob- 
taining   their    daily  bread.     Can  you,   then, 
wonder  that  in  times  like  these,  when  bank- 
ruptcy, convicted  fraud,  and  imputed  felony 
are  found  in  a  station  not  for  beneath  that  of 
your  Lordships,  the  lowest,  though  once  most 
useful  portion  of  the  people,  should  forget  their 
duty  in  their  distresses,  and  become  only  less 
guilty  than  one  of  their  representatives  ?     But 
while  the  exalted  offender  can  find  means  to 
baffle  the  law,  new  capital  punishments  must 
be  devised,  new  snares  of  death  must  be  spread 
for  the  wretched  mechanic,  who  is  fimushed  into 
guilt      These  men  were  willing  to  dig,  but 
the  spade  was  in  other  hands :  tbey  were  not' 
ashaooe^  to  beg,  but  there  was  none  to  relieve 
them :  their  own  means  of  subsistence  were  cut 
ofl^  all  other  employments  pre-occupied ;  and 
their  excesses,  however  to  be  deplored  and  con- 
demned, can  hardly  be  subject  of  surprise. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  persons  in  the 
temporary  possession  of  firames  connive  at  their 
destruction ;  if  this  be  proved  upon  inquiry,  it 
were  necessary  that  such  material  accessories  to 
the  crime  should  be  principals  in  the  punish- 
ment But  I  did  hope,  that  any  measure  pro- 
posed by  his  M£^esty*s  goverment  for  your 
Lordships*  decision,  would  have  had  conciliation 
for  its  boris ;  or,  if  that  were  hopeless,  that  some 
previous  inquiry,  some  deliberation,  would  have 
been  deemed  requisite ;  not  that  we  should  have 
been  caUed  at  once,  without  examination  and 
without  cause,  to  pass  sentences  by  wholesale. 
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is  the  mob  that  labour  in  your  fields  and  serve 
in  your  houses,  —  that  man  your  navy,  and  re- 
cruit your  army,  —  that  have  enabled  you  to 
defy  aU  the  world,  and  can  also  defy  you  when 
neglect  and  calamity  have  driven  them  to  de- 
spair !  You  may  call  the  people  a  mob ;  but  do 
not  forget  that  a  mob  too  often  speaks  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people.  And  here  I  must  re- 
mark, with  what  alacrity  you  are  acctistomed  to 
fly  to  the  succour  of  your  distressed  allies,  leaving 
the  distressed  of  your  own  country  to  the  care 
of  Providence  or  —  the  parish.  When  the 
Portuguese  suffered  under  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  every  arm  was  stretched  out,  every 
hand  was  opened,  from  the  rich  man's  largess 
to  the  widow's  mite,  all  was  bestowed,  to  enable 
them  to  rebuild  their  villages  and  replenish  their 
granaries.  And  at  this  moment,  when  thou- 
sands of  misguided  but  most  unfortunate  fellow, 
countrymen  are  struggling  with  the  extremes  of 
hardships  and  hunger,  as  your  charity  bc^n 
abroad  it  should  end  at  home.  A  much  less 
sum,  a  tithe  of  the  bounty  bestowed  on  Portu- 
gal, even  if  those  men  (which  I  cannot  admit 
without  inquiry)  could  not  have  been  restored 
to  their  employments,  would  have  rendered  un- 
necessary the  tender  mercies  of  the  bayonet  and 
the  gibbet.  But  doubtless  our  friends  have  too 
many  foreign  claims  to  admit  a  prospect  of  do- 
mestic relief;  though  never  did  such  objects 
demand  it.  1  have  traversed  the  seat  of  war  in 
the  Peninsula,  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  most 
oppressed  provinces  of  Turkey;  but  never  under 
the  most  despotic  of  infidel  governments  did  I 
behold  such  squalid  wretchedness  as  I  have  seen 
since  my  raum  in  the  very  heart  of  a  Christian 
country.  And  what  are  your  remedies  ?  After 
months  of  inaction,  and  months  of  action  worse 
than  inactivity,  at  length  comes  forth  the  grand 
specific,  the  never-fiiiling  nostrum  of  all  state 
physicians,  from  the  days  of  Draco  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  After  feeling  the  pulse  and  shaking 
the  head  over  the  patient,  prescribing  the  usual 
course  of  warm  water  and  bleeding, — the  warm 
water  of  your  mawkish  police,  and  the  lancets 
of  your  military, — these  convulsions  must  termi- 
nate  in  death,  the  sure  consummation  of  the 
prescriptions  of  all  political  Saagrados.  Setting 
aside  Uie  palpable  injustice  and  the  certain  in- 
eflieiency  of  the  bill,  are  there  not  capital  pu- 
nishments suflicient  in  your  statutes?  Is  there 
not  blood  enough  upon  your  penal  code,  that 
more  must  be  poured  forth  to  ascend  to  Heaven 
and  tesdfy  against  you  ?  How  will  you  carry 
the  bill  into  effect  ?  Can  you  commit  a  whole 
oounty  to  their  own  prisons?  Will  you  erect  a 
gibbet  in  every  field,  and  hang  up  men  like 
scarecrows?  or  will  you  proceed  (as  you  must 
to  bring  this  measure  into  effect)  by  decimation? 
place  the  county  under  martial  law  ?  depopulate 
and  lay  waste  all  around  you?   and   restore 


»  [Lord  Byron's  dUpUy,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to 
have  been  leu  promising  than  liis  first  essay.  His  de- 
livery was  thought  mouthing  and  theatrical,  being  in- 
fected, I  take  for  granted  (having  never  beard  him  speak 
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Sherwood  Forest  as  an  acceptable  gift  to  tke 
crown,  in  its  former  condition  of  a  royal  chaae 
and  an  asylum  for  outlaws?  Are  these  tbe 
remedies  for  a  starving  and  desperate  popoktat  ? 
Will  the  famished  wretch  who  has  braved  yoor 
bayonets  be  appalled  by  your  gibbets  ?  Wbes 
death  is  a  relid^  and  the  only  relief  it  appean 
that  you  will  afford  him,  will  he  be  dragoooed 
into  tranquillity?  Will  that  which  eonld  not 
be  effected  by  your  grenadiers  be  aoeompliahcd 
by  your  executioners?  If  you  proceed  by  the 
forms  of  law,  where  is  your  evidence?  Those 
who  have  refiiaed  to  imprarh  their  acoanaplkes 
when  transportation  only  was  the  pamshmet, 
will  hardly  be  tempted  to  witness  npiii**  tbem 
when  death  is  tbe  penalty.  With  aQ  diae  de- 
ference to  the  noble  lords  opposite*  I  think  a 
little  investigation,  some  previous  inquiry,  vrould 
induce  even  them  to  change  tbc^  purpose. 
That  most  &vourite  state  measure,  so  mairTri- 
lously  efiicacious  in  many  and  recent  instaaees, 
temporising,  would  not  be  without  its  advan- 
tages in  this.  When  a  proponl  Is  made  to 
emancipate  or  relieve,  you  hesitate,  yoo  delab»> 
rate  for  years,  you  temporise  and  tamper  with 
the  minds  of  men ;  but  a  death-bill  imu/t  be 
passed  offhand,  without  ft  thought  of  the  oome- 
quences.  Sure  I  am,  from  what  T  hare  heard, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  to  pass  the  bsM 
under  all  the  existing  circumstances*  withoot 
inquiry,  without  deliberation,  would  only  be  ts 
add  injustice  to  irritation,  and  barbarity  to  ne- 
glect. The  framers  of  such  a  bill  must  be  content 
to  inherit  tbe  honours  of  that  Athenian  law- 
giver whose  edicts  were  said  to  be  written  not  ia 
ink  but  in  blood.  But  suppose  it  passed;  m^ 
pose  one  of  these  men,  as  I  have  seen  tfaem»  — 
meagre  with  famine,  sullen  with  despair,  cardeas 
of  a  life  which  your  Lordships  are  periiaps  aboos 
to  value  at  something  leas  than  the  price  of  a 
stocking.frame ;  —  suppose  this  man  surroonM 
by  the  children  for  whom  he  is  unable  to  pro. 
cure  bread  at  tbe  hazard  of  his  existence,  aboat 
to  be  torn  for  ever  from  a  family  whidi  he  latdy 
supported  in  peaceful  industry,  and  which  it  is 
not  his  fiiult  that  he  can  no  longer  so  support; 
—  suppose  this  man,  and  there  are  ten  thouMid 
such  fVom  whom  you  may  select  your  ▼ktiBi^ 
dragged  into  court,  to  be  tried  for  this  new  aS- 
fence,  by  this  new  law ;  still,  there  are  two  thii^ 
wanting  to  convict  and  condemn  him ;  and  these 
are,  in  ray  opinion,  —  twelve  butchers  fior  a  Jaiy,  ' 
and  a  Jefferies  for  a  judge ! 

I 
I 

DEBATE  OV  THE  XAKL  OF  DOKOUOHMOax's  MODOK 
FOR  A  COMMrrrEX  OX  THE  aOMAH  CATBOUC 
CLAIKS,  APRIL  21.  1812.  < 

Lord  Byron  rose  and  said :  — 

Mt  Lords,  —  The  question  before  the  Hoase 
has  been  so  frequently,  fully,  and  ably  diaeianed, 


in  parliament,)  with  tbe  mbm  fhantlay  toas  tkat  ^*- 
figured  his  recitation  of  poetrj,  — a  tooe  fmnruHwl  at 
most  of  the  public  ichoob,  but  mors  paitifeularir,  pcr> 
hapi,  at  Harrow,  and  eocroscfaing  Jo^  enongli  «a  eke 
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.  never  perhaps  more  ably  than  on  this  night 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  new  argu- 
ments for  or  against  it.     But  with  each  discus- 
sion   difficulties  have  been  removed,  objections 
have   been  canvassed  and  refuted,  and  some  of 
the  former  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation 
have  at   length  conceded  to  the  expediency  of 
relieving  the  petitioners.      In  conceding  thus 
much,  however,  a  new  objection  is  started ;  it  is 
not  the  time,  say  they,  or  it  is  an  improper  time, 
or  there  is  time  enough  yet     In  some  degree  I 
concur  with  those  who  say  it  is  not  the  time 
exactly ;  that  time  is  past  ;  better  had  it  been 
for  the  country  that  the  Catholics  possessed  at 
this  moment  their  proportion  of  our  privileges, 
that  their  nobles  held   their  due  weight  in  our 
councils,  than  that  we  should  be  assembled  to 
discuss  their  claims.  It  had  indeed  been  better — 

**  Non  tempore  tall 
**  Cogere  condlium  cum  muros  obtidet  hoftls.*' 

The  enemy  is  without,  and  distress  within.     It 
is  too  late  to  cavil  on  doctrinal  points,  when  we 
must  unite  in  defence  of  things  more  important 
than  the  mere  ceremonies  of  religion.     It  is 
indeed  singular,  that  we  are  called  together  to 
deliberate,  not  on  the  God  we  adore,  for  in  that 
we  are  agreed;  not  about  the  king  we  obey,  for 
to  him  we  are  loyal ;  but  how  far  a  difference 
in  the  ceremonials  of  worship,  how  fiir  believing 
not  too  little,  but  too  much  (the  worst  tliat  can 
be  imputed  to  the  Catholics),  how  for  too  much 
devotion  to  their  God  may  incapacitate  our  fel- 
low.subjects  from  efiectuidly  serving  their  king. 
Much  has  been  said,  within  and  without  doors, 
of  church  and  state;  and  although  those  vene- 
rable words  have  been  too  often  prostituted  to  the 
most  despicable  of  party  purposes,  we  cannot 
hear  them  too  often:    tdl,  I  presume,  are  the 
advocates  of  church  and  state,  —  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain ;  but  not 
a  state  of  exclusion  and  despotism;  not  an  into- 
lerant church;  not  a  church  militant,  which  ren- 
ders itself  liable  to  the  very  objection   urged 
against  the  Romish  communion,  ^nd  in  a  greater 
degree,  for  the  Catholic  merely  withholds  its 
spiritual  benediction  (and  even  that  b  doubtful), 
but  our  church,  or  rather  our  churchmen,  not 
only  refuse  to  the  Catholic  their  spiritual  grace, 
bat  all  temporal  blessings  whatsoever.      It  was 
an  observation  of  the  great  Lord  Peterborough, 
made  within  these  walls,  or  within  the  walls 
where  the  Lords  then  assembled,  that  he  was 
for  a  **  parliamentary  king  and  a  parliamentary 
constitution,  but  not  a  parliamentary  God  and  a 
parliamentary  religion.**     The  interval  of  a  cen- 
tury has  not  weakened  the  force  of  the  remark. 
It  is  mdeed  time  that  we  should  leave  off  these 
petty  cavils  on  frivolous  points,  these  Lilliputian 
sophistries,  whether  our  *<  eggs  are  best  broken 
at  the  broad  or  narrow  end.*' 

The  opponents  of  the  Catholics  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  those  who  assert  that  the  Cathou 


boondariei  of  tong  to  ofRsnd  those  ears  most  by  which 
long  if  best  ei^oyed  and  understood..-<MooRi.] 
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tholic  church  has  not  poiror  to  purchase  land 
for  its  chapels  to  stand  upon,  the  laws  for  its 
protection  are  of  no  avail.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Catholics  are  at  the  mercy  of  orery  *<  pelting 
petty  officer/*  who  may  choose  to  play  his  **  fim- 
tastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,**  to  insult  his 
God,  and  injure  his  fellow-creatures. 

Every  schoolboy,  any  footboy  (such  have 
held  commissions  in  our  service),  any  footboy 
who  can  exchange  his  shoulder-knot  for  an 
epaulette,  may  perform  all  this  and  more  against 
the  Catholic  by  virtue  of  that  very  authority 
delegated  to  him  by  his  sovereign  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  defending  his  fellow-subjects 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  without  discrimi- 
nation or  distinction  between  Catholic  and  Pio» 
testant 

Have  the  Irish  Catholics  the  Aill  benefit  of 
trial  by  jury  ?  They  have  not ;  they  never  can 
have  until  they  are  permitted  to  share  the  pri- 
vilege of  serving  as  sh/rifls  and  under-sheriflb. 
Of  this  a  striking  example  occurred  at  the  last 
Enniskillen  assizes.  A  yeoman  was  arraigned 
for  the  murder  of  a  Catholic  named  Macvoumagh: 
three  respectable,  uncontradicted  witnesses,  de- 
posed that  they  saw  the  prisoner  load,  take  aim, 
fire  at,  and  kill  the  said  Macvoumagh.  This 
was  properly  commented  on  by  the  judge;  but, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  bar,  and  indignation 
of  the  court,  the  Protestant  jury  acquitted  the 
accused.  So  glaring  was  the  partiality,  that 
Mr.  Justice  Osborne  felt  it  hb  duty  to  bind  over 
the  acquitted,  but  not  absolved  assassin,  in  large 
recognizances ;  thus  for  a  time  taking  away  his 
licence  to  kill  Catholics. 

Are  the  very  laws  passed  in  their  favour  ob- 
served? They  are  rendered  nugatory  in  trivial 
as  in  serious  -cases.  By  a  late  act,  Catholic 
chaplains  are  permitted  in  gaols;  but  in  Ferma- 
nagh county  the  grand  jury  lately  persisted  in 
presenting  a  suspended  clergyman  for  the  office, 
thereby  evading  the  statute,  notwithstanding 
the  most  pressing  remonstrances  of  a  most  re- 
spectable magistrate  named  Fletcher  to  the 
contrary.  Such  is  law,  such  is  justice*  for  the 
happy,  firee,  contented  Catholic  I 

It  has  been  asked,  in  another  place.  Why  do 
not  the  rioh  Catholics  endow  foundations  for 
the  education  of  the  priesthood?  Why  do  you 
not  permit  them  to  do  so?  Why  are  all  such 
bequests  subject  to  the  interference,  the  vexatious, 
arbitrary,  peculating  interference  of  the  Orange 
commissioners  for  dbaritable  donations  ? 

As  to  Maynooth  college,  in  no  instance,  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  when  a  noble 
Lord  (Camden),  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  ad- 
ministration, did  appear  to  interest  himself  in 
its  advancement,  and  during  the  government 
of  a  noble  Duke  (Bedford),  who,  like  his  an- 
cestors, has  ever  been  the  friend  of  freedom  and 
mankind,  and  who  has  not  so  fiur  adopted  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  day  as  to  exclude  the  Catho- 
ilcs  from  the  number  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
with  these  exceptions,  in  no  instance  has  that 
institution  been  properly  encouraged.     There 
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was  indeed  a  time  when  the  Catholic  dcTgy 
were  conciliated,  while  the  Union  waa  pending, 
that  Union  which  could  not  be  carried  without 
them,  while  their  assistance  was  requisote  in 
procuring  addresses  from  the  Catholic  counties; 
then  they  were  og'oled  and  caressed,  feared  and 
flattered,  and  given  to  understand  that  **the 
Union  would  do  every  thing;**  but  the  moment 
it  was  passed,  they  were  driven  back  with  coo- 
tempt  into  their  former  obscurity. 

In  the  conduct  pursued  towards  Majnooth 
college,  every  thing  is  done  to  irritate  aod  per- 
plex —  every  thing  is  done  to  efface  the  slightest 
impression  of  gratitude  from  the  CatboUc  mind ; 
the  very  hay  made  upon  the  lawn,  the  bt  and 
taUow  of  the  beef  and  mutton  allowed,  miMt  be 
paid  for  and  accounted  upon  oath.  It  is  true, 
this  economy  in  miniature  cannot  snfliriently  be 
commended,  particularly  at  a  time  when  onlj 
the  insect  defiiulters  of  the  Treasury,  your  Hibos 
and  your  Chinnerys,  when  only  those  **  gilded 
bugs**  can  escape  the  microscopic  eye  of 
ters.  But  when  you  come  fimrard, 
after  session,  as  your  paltry  pittance  is 
from  you  with  wrangling  and  rehietanee,  to 
boast  of  your  liberality,  well  might  the  Catho- 
lic exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Prior :  — 
*'  To  Joho  I  owe  some  obligation. 

But  John  onluckily  thinks  fit 
To  pubUsh  it  to  all  the  nstSoD, 

So  John  and  I  am  more  than  quit.** 
Some  persons  have  compared  the  Catfaofiei 
to  the  beggar  in  Gil  Bias:  who  made  them 
beggars  ?  Who  are  enriched  with  the  spoila  df 
their  ancestors?  And  cannot  you  reliere  the 
beggar  when  your  fetbers  have  made  him  soch? 
If  you  are  disposed  to  relieve  him  at  all,  canaot 
you  do  it  without  flinging  your  fiuthiogs  in  his 
face?  As  a  contrast,  however,  to  this  beggaify  j 
benevolence,  let  us  look  at  the  Protestant  Char- 
ter Schools ;  to  them  you  have  lately  granted 
41,OO0iL  :  thus  are  they  suppcvted,  and  how  are 
they  recruited  ?  Montesquieu  dbaerres  on  tibe 
English  constitution,  that  (he  model  may  be 
found  in  Tacitus,  where  the  historian  describes 
the  policy  of  the  Germans,  and  adds,  •<  This 
beautiful  system  was  taken  firom  the  woods  ;* 
so  in  speaking  of  the  charter  schools,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  this  beautiful  system  was  taken 
from  the  gipsies.  These  schoc^  are  rccmitad 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Janissaries  at  the 
time  of  their  enrolment  under  Amurath,  and  , 
the  gipsies  of  the  present  day,  with  stoSes  ' 
children,  with  diildren  decoyed  and  kidnapped  ' 
from  their  Catholic  connections  by  their  lidk 
and  powerful  Protestant  neighbours:  tbis  is  I 
notorious,  and  one  instance  may  suffice  to  show 
in  what  manner :  »  The  sister  of  a  Mr.  Cartky 
(a  Catholic  gentleman  of  very  considerable  pro- 
perty) died,  leaving  two  girls,  who  were  imme- 
diately nuurked  out  as  proselytes,  and  couvejed 
to  the  charter  school  of  Coolgreny  ;  their  onde^ 
on  being  apprised  of  the  foct,  whidi  took  place 
during  his  absence,  i^iplied  for  the  restitution 
of  his  nieces^  offering  to  settle  an  indepouicnoe 
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on  these  his  relations ;  his  request  was  refused^ 
and  not  till  after  five  3rears*  struggle,  and  the 
interference  of  very  high  authority,  could  this 
<.Vuho1io  gentleman  obtain  back  his  nearest  of 
kindred  firom  a  charity  charter  school.     In  this 
manner  sure  proselytes  obtained,  and  mingled 
-with  the  oflB;pring  of  such  Protestants  as  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  institution.     And  how 
are  they  taught  ?     A  catechism  is  put  into  their 
handa,  consisting  of,  I  believe,  forty-five  pages, 
in  which  are  three  questions  relative  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion ;  one  of  these  queries  is,  «  Where 
was  *the  Protestant  religion  before  Luther?'* 
Answer,    *<In  the  Gospel.'*      The  remaining 
fi>Tty-four  pages  and  a  half  regard  the  damnable 
idolatry  of  Papists  1 

Allow  me  to  ask  our  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters,  is  this  training  up  a  child  in  the  way 
which  he  should  go?  Is  this  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  before  the  time  of  Luther?  that  religion 
which  preaches  "  Peace  on  earth,  and  glory  to 
God?*'  Is  it  bringing  up  infants  to  be  men  or 
devils?  Better  would  it  be  to  send  them  any 
where  than  teach  them  such  doctrines;  better 
send  them  to  those  islands  in  the  South  Seas, 
where  they  might  more  humanely  learn  to  be- 
come cannibals;  it  would  be  less  disgusting 
that  they  were  brought  up  to  devour  the  dead, 
than  persecute  the  living.  Schools  do  you  call 
them?  call  them  rather  dunghills,  where  the 
viper  of  intolerance  deposits  her  young,  that 
when  their  teeth  are  cut  and  their  poison  is 
mature,  they  may  issue  forth,  filthy  and  venom- 
ous, to  sting  the  Catholic.  But  are  these  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of 
churchmen?  No,  the  most  enlighted  church- 
men are  of  a  different  opinion.  What  says 
Paley?  **I  perceive  no  reason  why  men  of 
different  religious  persuasions  should  not  sit 
upon  the  same  bench,  deliberate  in  the  same 
coimell,  or  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  as  well  as 
men  of  various  religious  opinions  upon  any 
controverted  topic  of  natural  history,  philosophy, 
or  ethics.'*  It  may  be  answered,  that  Paley 
was  not  strictly  orthodox ;  I  know  nothing  of 
Us  orthodoxy,  but  who  will  deny  that  he  was 
an  ornament  to  the  church,  to  human  nature, 
to  Christianity  ? 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  grievance  of  tithes, 
so  severely  felt  by  the  peasantry ;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  an  addition  to 
the  burden,  a  per-centage  to  the  gatherer,  whose 
interest  it  thus  becomes  to  rate  them  as  highly 
as  posnble,  and  we  know  that  in  many  large 
livings  in  Ireland  the  only  resident  Protestants 
are  the  tithe  proctor  and  his  £Eunily. 

Amongst  many  causes  of  irritation,  too  nu- 
merous for  recapitulation,  there  is  one  in  the 
militia  not  to  be  passed  over,—  I  mean  the  ex- 
istence of  Orange  lodges  amongst  the  privates. 
Can  the  officers  deny  this  ?  And  if  such  lodges 
do  exist,  do  they,  can  they  tend  to  promote 
harmony  amongst  the  men,  who  are  thus  indi- 
vidually separated  in  society,  although  mingled 
in  the  ranks?    And  is  this  general  system  of 
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persecution  to  be  permitted;  or  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  with  such  a  system  the  Catholics 
can  or  ought  to  be  contented  ?  If  they  are, 
they  belie  human  nature ;.  they  are  then,  indeed, 
unworthy  to  be  any  thing  but  the  slaves  you 
have  made  them.  The  fiicts  stated  are  from 
most  respectable  authority,  or  I  should  not  have 
dared  in  this  place,  or  any  place,  to  hazard  this 
avowal.  If  exaggerated,  there  are  plenty  as 
willing,  as  I  believe  them  to  be  unable,  to  dis- 
prove them.  Should  it  be  objected  that  I  never 
was  in  Ireland,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it 
is  as  easy  to  know  something  of  Ireland,  with- 
out having  been  there,  as  it  appears  with  some 
to  have  been  bom,  bred,  and  cherished  there, 
and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  its  best  interests. 

But  there  are  who  assert  that  the  Catholics 
have  already  been  too  much  indulged.  See 
(cry  they)  what  has  been  done :  we  have  given 
them  one  entire  college;  we  allow  them  food 
and  raiment,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  elements, 
and  leave  to  fight  for  us  as  long  as  they  have 
limbs  and  lives  to  ofifer;  and  yet  they  are  never 
to  be  satisfied  1  —  Generous  and  just  dedaimers  1 
To  this,  and  to  this  only,  amount  the  whole  of 
your  arguments,  when  stript  of  their  sophistry. 
Those  personages  remind  me  of  a  story  of  a 
certain  drummer,  who,  being  called  upon  in 
the  course  of  duty  to  administer  punishment  to 
a  friend  tied  to  the  halberts,  was  requested 
to  flog  high,  he  did  —  to  £^og  low,  he  did  —  to 
flog  in  the  middle,  he  did,  —  high,  low,  down 
the  middle,  and  up  again,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the 
patient  continued  his  complaints  with  the  most 
provoking  pertinacity,  until  the  drummer,  ex- 
hausted and  angry,  flung  down  his  scourge, 
claiming,  **The  devil  bum  you,  there's  no 
pleasing  you,  flog  where  one  will  I**  Thus  it  is, 
you  have  flogged  the  Catholic  high,  low,  here, 
there,  and  every  where,  and  then  you  wonder 
he  is  not  pleased.  It  is  true  that  time,  experi- 
ence, and  that  weariness  which  attends  even  the 
exercise  of  barbarity,  have  taught  you  to  flog  a 
little  more  gently ;  but  still  you  continue  to  lay 
on  the  lash,  and  will  so  continue,  till  perhaps 
the  rod  may  be  wrested  from  your  hands,  and 
applied  to  the  backs  of  yourselves  and  your 
posterity. 

It  was  said  by  somebody  in  a  former  debate, 
(I  forget  by  whom,  and  am  not  very  anxious  to 
remember,)  if  the  Catholics  are  emancipated, 
why  not  the  Jews?  If  this  sentiment  was 
dictated  by  compassion  fi>r  the  Jews,  it  might 
deserve  attention,  but  as  a  sneer  against  the 
Catholic,  what  is  it  but  the  language  of  Shylock 
transferred  from  his  daughter's  marriage  to 
Catholic  emancipation— 

**  Would  any  of  the  tribe  of  Barabbai 
Should  have  It  rather  than  a  Christian." . 

I  presume  a  Catholic  is  a  Christian,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  him  whose  taste  only  can  be 
called  in  question  for  his  preference  of  the 
Jews. 

It  is  a  remark  often  quoted  of  Dr.  Johnaony 
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(whom  I  take  to  be  almoet  as  good  authority  as 
the  gentle  apostle  of  intolerance,  Dr.  Duigenan,) 
that  he  who  could  entertain  serious  a]^rehen- 
sions  of  danger  to  the  church  in  these  times, 
would  have  **  cried  fire  in  the  deluge."  This  is 
more  than  a  metaphor ;  for  a  remnant  of  these 
antediluvians  appear  actually  to  have  come  down 
to  us,  with  fire  in  their  mouths  and  water  in  their 
brains,  to  disturb  and  perplex  mankind  with  their 
whimsical  outcries.  And  as  it  is  an  infidlible 
symptom  of  that  distressing  malady  with  which 
I  conceive  them  to  be  afflicted  (so  any  doctor 
will  inform  your  Lordships),  for  the  unhappy 
invalids  to  perceive  a  flame  perpetually  flashing 
before  their  eyes,  particularly  when  Uieir  eyes 
are  shut  (as  those  of  the  persons  to  whom  I 
allude  have  long  been),  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vince these  poor  creatures  that  the  fire  against 
which  they  are  perpetually  warning  us  and 
themselves  is  nothing  but  an  ^m/o/mm  of  their 
own  drivelling  imaginations.  What  rhubarb, 
senna,  or  **  what  purgative  drug  can  scour  that 
fancy  thence  ?  '* —  It  is  impossible,  they  are  given 
over,  —  theirs  is  the  true 

**  Caput  Inunabile  tribos  Andcyrit.'* 

These  are  your  Protestants.  Like  Bayle,  who 
protested  against  all  sects  whatsoever,  so  do  they 
protest  against  Catholic  petitions,  Protestant  pe- 
titions, all  redress,  all  that  reason,  humanity,  po- 
licy, justice,  and  conmion  sense  can  urge  against 
the  delusions  of  their  absurd  delirium.  These  are 
the  persons  who  reverse  the  fable  of  the  mountain 
that  brought  forth  a  mouse ;  they  are  the  mice  who 
conceive  themselves  in  labour  with  mountains. 

To  return  to  the  Catholics :  suppose  the  Irish 
were  actually  contented  under  their  disabilities; 
suppose  them  capable  of  such  a  bull  as  not  to 
desire  deliverance,  ought  we  not  to  wish  it  for  our- 
selves  ?  Have  we  nothing  to  gain  by  their  eman- 
cipation? What  resources  have  been  wasted? 
What  talents  have  been  lost  by  the  selfish  system 
of  exclusion?  You  already  know  the  value  of 
Irish  aid ;  at  this  moment  the  defence  of  Eng- 
land  is  intrusted  to  the  Irish  militia;  at  this 
moment,  while  the  starving  people  are  rising  in 
the  fierceness  of  despair,  the  Irish  are  fiuth- 
ful  to  their  trust.  But  till  equal  energy  is 
imparted  throughout  by  the  extension  of  free- 
dom, you  cannot  epjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the 
strength  which  you  are  glad  to  interpose  between 
you  and  destruction.  Ireland  has  done  much, 
but  will  do  more.  At  this  moment  the  only 
triumph  obtuned  through  long  years  of  con- 
tinental disaster  has  been  achievcMi  by  an  Irish 
general :  it  is  true  he  is  not  a  Catholic  ;  had 
he  been  so,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  his 
exertions :  but  I  presume  no  one  will  assert  that 
his  religion  would  have  Impaired  his  talents  or 
diminished  his  patriotism  ;  though,  in  that  case, 
he  must  have  conquered  in  the  ranks,  for  he 
never  could  have  commanded  an  army. 

But  he  is  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Catholics 
abroad;  his  noble  brother  has  this  night  ad- 
vocated  their  cause,   with  an  eloquence  which 
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I  shall  not  depreciate  by  the  hmnUe  tri- 
bute of  my  panegyric ;  whilst  a  third  of  fab 
kindred,  as  imlike  as  unequal,  has  been  eom- 
bating  against  his  Cath<^  brethren  in  Dub- 
lin, with  circular  letters,  edicts,  prodamsKftioaa, 
arrests,  and  dispersions ;  — all  the  vexaticiaa 
implements  of  petty  warfiue  that  ooold  be 
^Welded  by  the  nteroenary  guerillas  of  gofwm- 
ment,  dad  in  the  rusty  armour  of  tbeir  ob- 
solete statutes.  Your  Lordships  will  doafadcas 
divide  new  honours  between  the  Savioar  of 
Portugal,  and  the  Dispenser  of  Dekgatea.  It 
is  singular,  indeed,  to  observe  the  diflference 
between  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy;  if 
Catholic  Spain,  fiuthful  Portugal,  or  the  no  leas 
Catholic  and  fiuthful  king  of  the  one  Sctly,  (of 
which,  by  the  by,  you  have  lately  deprived 
him,)  stand  in  need  of  succour,  away  goes  a 
fleet  and  an  army,  an  ambassador  and  a  subaadr, 
sometimes  to  fight  pretty  hardly,  geaaaXiy  to 
negotiate  very  badly,  and  always  to  pay  very 
dearly  for  our  Popish  allies.  But  let  tom  mil- 
lions of  fellow-subjects  pray  for  relief  who  fi^it 
and  pay  and  labour  in  your  behalf  they  must 
be  treated  as  aliens ;  and  although  their  •*  fiithcrH 
house  has  many  mansions,**  tbm  b  no  resting- 
place  for  them.  Allow  me  to  ask,  are  you  mat 
fighting  for  the  emancipation  of  Ferdinand  VI L, 
who  certainly  b  a  fool,  and,  consequently,  in  aB 
probability  a  bigot?  and  have  you  more  rcgaid 
for  a  foreign  sovereign  than  your  own  ieUow- 
subjects,  who  are  not  fools,  for  they  know  yoar 
interest  better  than  you  know  your  own  ;  wboare 
not  bigots,  for  they  return  you  good  for  evil ;  bvt 
who  are  in  worse  durance  than  the  priaon  of 
a  usurper,  inasmuch  as  the  fetters  of  tiie  sHsd 
are  more  galling  than  those  of  the  body  ? 

Upon  the  consequences  of  your  not  *'**'**<^ 
to  the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  I  shall  not  ex- 
patbte;  you  know  them,  jrou  will  Ibel 
and  your  children's  children  when  you  are  _ 
away.  Adieu  to  that  Union  so  called,  as  **' 
a  non  lucench,**  a  Union  from  never  unxti^ 
which  in  its  first  operation  gave  a  death-blow  t» 
the  Independence  of  Ireland,  and  in  its  last  may 
be  the  cause  of  her  eternal  separation  from  tfab 
country.  If  it  must  be  called  a  Union,  it  b  the 
union  of  the  shark  with  hb  prey ;  the  spoiler 
swallows  up  hb  victim,  and  thus  they  become 
one  and  indivisible.  Thus  has  Great  Britab 
swallowed  up  the  parliament,  the  constitntioB, 
the  independence  of  Ireland,  and  refuses  to 
disgorge  even  a  single  privUese,  although  for 
the  relief  of  her  swo^en  and  nbtempered  body 
politic 

And  now,  my  Lords,  before  I  sit  down,  wil 
hb  Migesty*s  ministers  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words,  not  on  their  merits,  for  that  woaU  be 
superfluous,  but  on  the  degree  of  estimation  b 
which  they  are  held  by  the  people  of  these  realms? 
The  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  has  been 
boasted  of  in  a  triumphant  tone  <m  a  late  occa- 
sion within  these  walls,  and  a  comparison  insti- 
tuted between  their  conduct  and  that  of  noUe 
lords  on  thb  side  of  the  House. 
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"What  portion  of  popularity  may  have  fallen 
to  the  share  of  my  noble  friends  (if  such  I  may 
presume  to  call  them),  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
ascertain ;  but  that  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  it 
were  vain  to  deny.     It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little 
like  the  wind,  «  no  one  knows  whence  it  cometh 
or  whither  it  goeth;**  but  they  feel  it,  they  enjoy 
it,  they  boast  of  it.     Indeed,  modest  and  unos- 
tentatious as  they  are,  to  what  part  of  the  king- 
dona,  even  the  most  remote,  can  they  flee  to 
avoid   the  triumph  which  pursues  them?      If 
they  plunge  into  the  midland  counties,  there 
will  they  be  greeted  by  the  manufiusturers,  with 
^umcd  petitions  in  their  hands,  and  those  hal- 
ters round  their  necks  recently  Toted  in  their 
behalf^  imploring  blessings  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  so  simply,  yet  ingeniously,  contrived  to  re- 
move them  from  their  miseries  in  this  to  a  better 
world.       If  they  journey  on  to  Scotland,  from 
Glasgow  to  Johnny  Groat's,  every  where  will 
they  receive  similar  marks  of  approbation.     If 
they  take  a  trip  from  Portpatrick  to  Donaghadee, 
there  will  they  rush  at  once  into  the  embraces  of 
lour  Catholic  millions,  to  whom  their  vote  of  this 
night  is  about  to  endear  them  for  ever.     When 
they  return  to  the  metropolis,  if  they  can  pass 
under  Temple  Bar  without  unpleasant  sensations 
at  the  sight  of  the  greedy  niches  OTer  that  omi- 
nous gateway,  they  cannot  escape  the  acclama^ 
tions  of  the  livery,  and  the  more  tremulous,  but 
not  less  sincere,  applause,  the  blessings,  **  not 
loud  but  deep,*'  of  bankrupt  merchants  and  doubt- 
ing stock- holders.     If  they  look  to  the  army, 
what  wreaths,  not  of  laurel,  but  of  nightshade, 
are  preparing  for  the  heroes  of  Waloheren  I     It 
is  true,  there  are  few  living  deponents  left  to 
testify  to  their  merits  on  that  occasion ;    but  a 
**  cloud  of  witnesses**  are  gone  above  from  that 
gallant    army  which   they   so    generously  and 
piously  despatched,  to  recruit  the  "  noble  army  of 
martyrs.*' 

What  if  in  the  course  of  this  triumphal  career 
(in  which  they  will  gather  as  many  pebbles  as 
Caligula's  army  did  on  a  similar  triumph,  the 
prototype  of  their  own,)  they  do  not  perceive  any 
of  these  memorials  which  a  grateful  people  erect 
in  honour  of  their  benefactors ;  what  although 
not  even  a  sign-post  will  cond^cend  to  depose 
the  Saracen's  head  in  fiivour  of  the  likeness  of 
the  eoDquerors  of  Waloheren,  they  will  not  want 
a  picture  who  can  always  have  a  caricature,  or 
regret  the  omission  of  a  statue  who  will  so  often 
see  themselves  exalted  into  effigy.  But  their 
popularity  is  not  limited  to  the  narrow  bounds 
of  an  island ;  there  are  other  countries  where 
their  measures,  and,  above  all,  their  conduct  to 
the  Catholics,  must  render  them  pre-eminently 
popular.  If  they  are  beloved  here,  in  France 
they  must  be  adored.  There  is  no  measure 
more  repugnant  to  the  designs  and  feelings  of 
Bonaparte  than  Catholic  emancipation ;  no  line 
of  conduct  more  propitious  to  his  projects  than 
that  which  has  been  pursued,  is  pursuing,  and,  I 
fear,  will  be  pursued  towards  Ireland.  What  is 
England  without  Ireland,  and  what  is  Ireland 
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honour.  The  petition  b  signed  by  John  Cart- 
wright  ;  and  it  was  in  behalf  of  the  people  and 
parliament,  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  that  reform 
in  the  representation  which  is  the  best  service 
to  be  rendered  both  to  parliament  and  people, 
that  he  encountered  the  wanton  outrage  which 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  his  petition  to  your 
Lordships.  It  is  couched  in  firm,  yet  respectful 
language— in  the  language  of  a  man,  not  re- 
gardless of  what  is  due  to  himself,  but  at  the 
same  time>  I  trust,  equaUy  mindful  of  the  de- 
ference to  be  paid  to  this  House.  The  peti- 
tioner states,  amongst  other  matter  of  equal,  if 
not  greater  importance,  to  all  who  are  British  in 
their  feelings,  as  well  as  blood  and  birth,  that 
on  the  21st  January,  1 813»  at  Huddersfield,  him- 
self and  six  other  persons,  who,  on  hearing  of 
his  arriTal,  had  waited  on  him  merely  as  a  tes- 
timony of  respect,  were  seized  by  a  military  and 
civil  force,  and  kept  m  close  custody  for  several 
hours,  subjected  to  gross  and  abusive  insinuation 
from  the  commanding  officer,  relative  to  the 
character  of  the  petitioner ;  that  he  (the  peti- 
tioner) was  finally  carried  before  a  magistrate, 
and  not  released  till  an  examination  of  hb  pa* 
pcrs  proved  that  there  was  not  only  no  just,  but 
not  even  statutable  charge  against  him;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  promise  and  order 
from  the  premding  magistrates  of  a  uopy  of  the 
warrant  against  your  petitioner,  it  was  after- 
wards  withheld  on  divers  pretexts,  and  has  never 
until  this  hour  been  granted.  The  names  and 
condition  of  the  parties  will  be  found  in  the  pe- 
tition. To  the  other  topics  touched  upon  in  the 
petition  I  shall  not  now  advert,  from  a  wish  not 
to  encroach  upon  the  time  of  the  House ;  but  I 
do  most  sincerely  call  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships  to  its  general  contents  —  it  is  in  the 
cause  of  the  parliament  and  people  that  the  rights 
of  this  venerable  fireeman  have  been  violated,  and 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  mark  of  respect 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  House,  that  to  your 
justice,  rather  than  by  appeal  to  any  inferior 
court,  he  now  commits  himselC  Whatever  may 
be  the  fiite  of  his  remonstrance,  it  is  some  satis- 
faction to  me,  though  mixed  with  r^ret  for  the 
occasion,  that  I  have  this  opportunity  of  publicly 

1  [In  hli  Diary  for  November,  1818,  Lord  Byron  says, 
*'  I  am  lick  of  Parliamentary  mummeries.  I  have  spoken 
thrice ;  bot  I  doubt  my  ever  becoming  an  orator.  My 
Ant  was  liked ;  the  second  and  third  —  I  don't  know 
whether  they  lucceeded  or  not.  I  have  never  yet  set  to 
it  con  amore  j  —  one  must  have  some  excuse  to  one's-self 
for  laziness,  or  inability,  or  both,  and  this  is  mine."] 

s  Cl^uring  a  week  of  rain  at  Diodati,  in  the  summer  of 
1816,  the  party  having  amused  th^nselves  with  reading 
German  ghost  stories,  they  agreed  at  last  to  write  some- 
thing in  imitation  of  them.  **  You  and  I.*'  said  Lord 
Byron  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  **  will  publish  ours  together." 
He  then  began  his  tale  of  the  Vampire ;  and,  havhig  the 
whole  arranged  in  his  head,  repeated  to  them  a  sketch  of 
the  story  one  evening ;  —  but,  fh>m  U>e  narrative  being 
in  prose,  made  but  little  progress  in  filling  up  his  outline. 
Tlie  most  memorable  result,  indeed,  of  their  story-telling 
compact,  was  Bfrs.  Shelley's  wild  and  powerHd  romance 
of  Frankenstein.  ^  Mookb. 


stating  the  obstruction  to  which  the  subi^eet  is 
liable,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  lavfid  ad 
imperious  of  his  duties,  the  obtaining  by  pelitiaD 
reform  in  parliament  I  have  shortly  stated  kk 
complaint;  the  petitioner  has  more  fblly  ei- 
pressed  it.  Your  Lordships  will,  I  bope,sdopt 
some  measure  fully  to  protect  and  redress  him, 
and  not  him  alone,  but  the  whole  body  of  tlw 
people,  insulted  and  aggrieved  in  his  penoo,  bf 
the  interposition  of  an  abused  civil  and  onlsw&l 
military  force  between  them  and  tbetr  right  d 
petition  to  their  own  representatives. 

His  Lordship  then  presented  the  petition  fiom 
M^or  Cartwright,  which  was  read,  eomphimig 
of  the  circumstances  at  Huddersfidd,  snd  of  in- 
terruptions given  to  the  right  of  petitioiuBg  id 
several  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Ya^-  \ 
dom,  and  which  his  Lordship  moved  ifaonld  be ; 
laid  on  the  table. 

Several  lords  having  spoken  on  the  questioo, 
Lord  Byron  replied,  that  he  had,  from  do- 
tives  of  duty,  presented  this  petition  to  their 
Lordships*  consideration.  The  noUe  Esri  had  | 
contended  that  it  was  not  a  pedtioo,  but  a 
speech;  and  that,  as  it  contained  no  prs]ra,h 
should  not  be  received.  What  vai  the  dcoo* 
sity  of  aprayer?  If  that  word  were  to  be  ued 
in  its  proper  sense,  their  Lordships  couU  not 
expect  that  any  noan  shoiild  pray  to  othees.  He 
had  only  to  say,  that  the  petition,  tboogfa  ia 
some  parts  expressed  strongly  peih^  did  sot 
contain  any  improper  mode  ojf  addieas.  but  «e 
couched  in  req>ectlul  language  towards  their 
Lordships ;  he  should  therelbre  trust  their  Loid> 
ships  would  allow  the  petition  to  be  received.  > 


A  FRAGMENT.' 


rn.»«- 


Ik  the  year  17— >  having  for  some  timedelw- 
mined  on  a  journey  through  countiks  not  hi- 
therto much  frequented  by  travellers,  1  set  <mt, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  whom  I  shall  * 


"  I  began  it,*' says  Lord  Byron,  **  In  an  old 
book  of  Miss  Bfilbaoke's,  which  I  kept  becauscHcMBh* 
the  word  *  Household,*  written  by  her  twke  oa  tbekoUr 
blank  page  of  the  corert ;  being  the  oDly  two  ictif> ' 
have  in  the  world  hi  her  wrltfaig,  ezocft  her  oasx  to  tkr 
DeedofSeparattoD.*' 

C"  In  the  summer  of  1816,  we  visltei  SwitserUni.*^ 
became  the  neighbours  of  Lord  Bynm.  Atflntw«9^ 
our  pleasant  hours  on  the  lake,  or  wandering  OS  iti  ckcta ; 

and  Lord  Byron,  who  was  writing  the  third  e«to  d 
Childe  Harold,  was  the  only  <me  among  as  vlio  fot  kh 
thoughts  upon  paper.  These,  as  he  brovgfaC  tbos  rc- 
cessively  to  us,  clothed  in  aU  the  light  aDdhsfno^«' 
poetry,  seemed  to  stamp  as  divine  the  glories  of  hei>« 
and  earth,  whose  Influences  we  partook  with  Ub-  Brf 
it  proved  a  wet,  ungenlal  somsner,  and  hicesiai^  nk 
often  confined  OS  for  days  to  the  boose.  Sooevota* 
of  gfaoet  stories,  transhttad  firom  the  Genua  Inte  Fi«<^ 
feU  into  our  hands.    There  was  the  Ifistoiyof  tteb- 
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by  the  name  of  Augustus  DanrelL  He  was  a 
IVw  years  my  elder,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune  and  ancient  fimuly;  advantages  which 
an  extensive  capacity  prevented  him  alike  from 
undervaluing  or  overrating.  Some  peculiar  cir- 
eumstances  m  his  private  history  had  rendered 
him  to  me  an  object  of  attention,  of  interest,  and 
even  of  regard,  which  neither  the  reserve  of  his 
manners,  nor  occasional  indications  of  an  inqui- 
etude at  times  nearly  approaching  to  alienation 
of  mind,  could  extinguish. 

I  was  yet  young  in  life,  which  I  had  begun 
early;  but  my  intimacy  with  him  was  of  a 
recent  date :  we  had  been  educated  at  the  same 
schools  and  university ;  but  his  progress  through 
these  had  preceded  mine,  and  he  had  been 
deeply  initiated  into  what  is  called  the  world, 
whUe  I  was  yet  in  my  novitiate.  While  thus 
engaged,  I  heard  much  both  of  his  past  and 
present  life;  and,  although  in  these  accounts 
there  were  many  and  irreconcileable  contra* 
dictions,  I  could  still  gather  from  the  whole 
that  he  was  a  being  of  no  common  order,  and 
one  who,  whatever  pains  he  might  take  to  avoid 
remark,  would  still  be  remarkable.  I  had  cul- 
iivated  hb  acquaintance  subsequently,  and  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  his  friendship,  but  this  last 
appeared  to  be  unattainable;  whatever  affec- 
tions he  might  have  possessed  seemed  now, 
some  to  have  been  extinguished,  and  others  to 
be  concentred :  that  his  feelings  were  acute,  I 
had  sufficient  opportunities  of  observing;  for, 
although  he  could  control,  he  could  not  alto- 
gether disguise  them :  still  he  had  a  power  of 
giving  to  one  passion  the  appearance  of  another, 
m  such  a  manner  that  it  was  difficult  to  define 
the  nature  of  what  was  working  within  him ; 
and  the  expressions  of  his  features  would  vary 
so  rapidly,  though  slightly,  that  it  was  useless  to 
trace  them  to  their  sources.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  a  prey  to  some  ctureless  disquiet ; 
but  whether  it  arose  from  ambition,  love,  re- 
morse, grie^  from  one  or  all  of  these,  or  merely 
from  a  morbid  temperament  akin  to  disease,  I 
could  not  discover:  there  were  circumstances 
alleged  which  might  have  justified  the  appli- 
cation to  each  of  these  causes ;  but,  as  I  have 
before  said,  these  were  so  contradictory  and 
contradicted,  that  none  could  be  fixed  upon  with 
accuracy.  Where  there  is  mystery,  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  there  must  also  be  evilt  I 
know  not  how  this  may  be,  but  in  him  there 
certainly  was  the  one,  though  I  could  not  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  other  —  and  felt  loth, 
as  fiff  as  regarded  himself,  to  believe  in  its  ex- 


coMtsnt  Lover,  who,  when  be  thon^t  to  dasp  the  bride 
to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  vows,  foond  hmuelf  in  the 
snns  of  the  pale  ghost  of  her  whom  he  had  deserted. 
There  was  the  tale  of  the  sinAil  founder  of  his  race, 
whose  miserable  doom  it  was  to  bestow  the  kiss  of  death 
on  all  the  yoonger  sons  of  his  ikted  house,  Jost  when  they 
resched  the  age  of  promise.  His  gigantic,  shadowj  form, 
clothed  Uke  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  in  complete  armour, 
hot  with  the  beaver  op,  was  seen  at  midnight,  bjr  the 
mooa*sfltftd  beams,  to  advance  slowly  along  the  gloomy 
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We  bad  passed  halfway  towards  the  remains 
of  Ephesus,  leaving  behind  us  the  more  fertile 
environs  of  Smyrna,  and  were  entering  upon 
that  wild  and  tenantless  track  through  the 
marshes  and  defiles  which  lead  to  the  few  huts 
yet  lingering  over  the  broken  columns  of  Diana 
—  the  roofless  walls  of  expelled  Christianity, 
and  the  still  more  recent  but  complete  desolation 
of  abandoned  mosques  — -  when  the  sudden  and 
rapid  illness  of  my  companion  obliged  us  to 
haJt  at  a  Turkish  cemetery,  the  turbaned  tomb- 
stones of  which  were  the  sole  indication  that 
human  life  had  ever  been  a  sqjoumer  in  this 
wilderness.  The  only  caravansera  we  had  seen 
was  left  some  hours  behind  us,  not  a  vestige  of 
a  town  or  even  cottage  was  within  sight  or 
hope,  and  this  *<  city  of  the  dead  **  appeared  to 
be  the  sole  refoge  for  my  unfortunate  friend, 
who  seemed  on  the  verge  of  becoming  the  last 
of  its  inhabitants. 

In  thb  situation,  I  looked  round  for  a  place 
where  he  might  most  conveniently  repose :  — 
contrary  to  the  usual  aspect  of  Mahometan 
burial-grounds,  the  cypresses  were  in  this  fbw 
in  number,  and  these  thinly  scattered  over  its 
extent :  the  tombstones  were  mostly  fiillen,  and 
worn  with  age :  —  upon  one  of  the  most  eon- 
siderable  of  these,  and  beneath  one  of-  the  most 
spreading  trees,  Darvell  supported  himself  in 
a.  half-reclining  posture,  with  great  difficulty. 
He  asked  for  water.  I  had  some  doubts  of  our 
being  able  to  find  any,  and  prepared  to  go  in 
search  of  it  with  hesitating  despondency :  but 
he  desired  me  to  remain;  and  turning  to  Sulei- 
man, our  janizary,  who  stood  by  us  smoking 
with  great  tranquillity,  he  said,  "  Suleiman,  ver- 
bana  su,**  (L  e.  bring  some  water,)  and  went  on 
describing  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  found 
with  great  minuteness,  at  a  small  well  for 
oamels,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  right :  the 
janizary  obeyed.  1  said  to  Darvell,  «  How  did 
you  know  this?"  —  He  replied,  "From  our 
situation ;  you  must  perceive  that  this  place  was 
once  inhabited,  and  could  not  have  been  so 
without  springs:  I  have  also  been  here  be- 
fore." 

**  You  have  been  here  before !  —  How  came 
you  never  to  mention  this  to  me?  and  what 
could  you  be  doing  in  a  place  where  no  one 
would  remain  a  moment  longer  than  they  could 
help  it?;* 

To  this  question  I  received  no  answer.  In 
the  mean  time  Suleiman  returned  with  the 
water,  leaving  the  serrugee  and  the  horses  at  the 
fountain.  The  quenching  of  his  thirst  had  the 
appearance  of  reviving  him  for  a  moment ;  and 
I  conceived  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  proceed, 
or  at  least  to  return,  and  I  urged  the  attempt 
He  was  silent  —  and  appeared  to  be  collecting 
his  spirits  for  an  effort  to  speak.     He  began. 

**  This  is  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  of  my 
life;  —  I  came  here  to  die :  but  1  have  a  request 
to  make,  a  command  —  for  such  my  last  words 
must  be.  —  You  will  observe  it  ?" 

**  Most  certainly ;  but  have  better  hopes.*' 


0= 


« I  have  no  hopes,  nor  wishes,  bat  this— 
conceal  my  death  from  every  human  being." 

*<  I  hope  there  will  be  no  occauoo;  that  yos 
will  recover,  and  — " 

**  Peace !  —  it  must  be  so:  promiae  this.* 

•«  I  do.- 

**  Swear  it,  by  all  that** He  here  die. 

tated  an  oath  of  great  solemnity. 

*<  There  is  no  occasion  for  thu—  I  wiD  ob* 
serve  3rour  request;  and  to  doubt  me  is * 

**  It  cannot  be  helped,  —  you  must  swear." 

I  took  the  oath  :  it  appeared  to  reliere  him. 
He  removed  a  seal  ring  from  hu  finger,  oo 
which  were  some  Arabic  characten^  and  pre- 
sented it  to  me.     He  proceeded  — 

**  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  at  noon 
precisely  (what  month  you  please,  but  dusniBst 
be  the  day),  you  must  fling  this  ring  into  the 
salt  springs  which  nm  into  the  Bay  of  Eleass: 
the  day  after,  at  the  same  hour,  you  must  n> 
pair  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Cerea,  aad 
wait  one  hour.** 

«*Why?** 

«  You  will  see." 

**  The  ninth  day  of  the  month,  yon  ny?*      i 

"The  ninth.*'  ' 

As  I  observed  that  the  present  was  the  mnt^ 
day  of  the  month,  his  countenance  cbaoged, 
and  he  paused.  As  he  sat,  evidently  beeoimiig 
more  feeble,  a  stork,  with  a  snake  in  her  beak, 
perched  upon  a  tombstone  near  us ;  sod,  with- 
out devouring  her  prey,  appeared  to  be  stead-  | 
fastly  regarding  us.  I  know  not  what  impeDed  | 
me  to  drive  it  away,  but  the  attempt  was  usekai; 
she  made  a  few  circles  in  the  air,  and  retund 
exactly  to  the  same  spot.  Darvell  pointed  to 
it,  and  smiled — bespoke — I  know  not  whether 
to  himself  or  to  me  —  but  the  words  were  oolj, 
«*TisweU!**  i 

"  What  is  wen?  what  do  you  mean?  "         ' 

«*  No  matter :  you  must  bury  me  here  this  | 
evening,  and  exactly  where  that  bird  b  now  j 
perched.    You  know  the  rest  of  my  injiuictioas>' 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  several  direo- 
tions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  death  migbt 
be  best  concealed.  After  these  were  fioisbedi 
he  exclaimed,  **  You  perceive  that  bird?" 

"  Certainly.** 

**  And  the  serpent  writhing  in  her  beakT 

«  Doubtless :  there  is  nothing  uncommon  in 
it ;  it  is  her  natural  prey.  But  it  is  odd  tbit 
she  does  not  devour  it.**       ^ 

He  smiled  in  a  gbastly'manner,  and  nii 
faintly,  "  It  is  not  yet  time !  **  As  be  spoke,  the  | 
stork  ficw  away.  My  eyes  followed  it  for  a 
moment  —  it  could  hardly  be  longer  than  tea 
might  be  counted.  I  felt  Darveil's  we^  , 
as  it  were,  increase  upon  my  ahouUer,  and, 
turning  to  look  upon  his  &ce,  perceived  that  be 
was  dead  1  I 

I  was  shocked  vrith  the  sudden  certaiiity  jj 
which  couid  not  be  mistaken — his  oountenaace  i 
in  a  few  minutes  became  neaHy  black.  Isbooid  I 
have  attributed  ao  rapid  a  diange  to  poins*  . 
had  I  not  been  aware  that  be  had  no  oppnrta*  j 
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nity  of  receiTing  it  unperceiTed.  The  day  was 
declining,  the  body  was  rapidly  altering,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  fiilfil  his  request. 
'With  the  aid  of  Suleiman's  ataghan  and  my 
own  sabre,  we  scooped  a  shallow  grave  upon 
the  spot  which  Danrell  had  indicated :  the  earth 
easily  gave  way,  having  already  received  some 
Mahometan  tenant  We  dug  as  deeply  as  the 
time  permitted  us,  and  throwing  the  dry  earth 
upon  all  that  remained  of  the  singular  being  so 
hutel  J  departed,  we  cut  a  few  scndIs  of  greener 
turf  from  the  less  withered  soil  around  us,  and 
laid  them  upon  his  sepulchre. 

Between  astonishment  and  grief,  I  was  tear- 
less. 1 


LETTER 

TO  JOHN   MUaaAT,   ISQ. 
CM  TBB 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES'S  STRICTURES 

ON  THB 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  POPE.* 


**  ni  pUy  at  BowU  with  the  sun  and  moon." — Old  Sono. 

**  Mjr  tnither's  auld,  Sir,  and  slie  has  rather  forgotten 
hersel  in  speaking  to  mj  Leddj,  that  canna  weel  bide  to 
be  contradickit  (as  I  ken  nobody  likes  It,  If  thej  coald 
help  themsels).'* 

Talks  or  Mt  Landlord,  OU  MorUOitff^  vol.  ii.  p.  lO. 

Rarenna,  February  7. 18S1. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  the  different  pamphlets  which  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  on  the  Pope  and 
Bowles  controversy,  I  perceive  that  my  name 
is  occasionally  introduced  by  both  parties.  Mr. 
Bowles  refers  more  than  once  to  what  he  is 
pleased  to  consider  **  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance,** not  only  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
but  in  his  reply  to  the  Quarterly.     The  Quar- 


>  [From  his  remembrance  of  this  sketch,  PoUdori 
afterwards  vamped  up  his  strange  novel  of  the  Vampire, 
which,  ODder  the  supposition  of  its  being  Lord  Byron's, 
was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  in  France. — Mooax.] 

*  ["  I  mean  to  plunge  thick  into  the  contest  upon 
Pope,  and  to  lay  about  me  like  a  dragon  till  I  make 
manure  of  Bowles  for  the  top  of  Parnassus.'*  —  Lord 
Byrom  to  Mr.  Moore,  Dec.  9. 1890.] 

3  [In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Invariable  Prindples 
of  Poetrj,  io  a  Letter  addressed  to  Thomas  Campbell, 
Eiq.,  occasioned  by  some  Critical  Observations  in  liis 
Spedmens  of  British  Poets,  particularly  relating  to  the 
Poetical  Character  of  Pope."  The  following  is  the 
passsge  referred  to :  —  **  Soon  after  Lord  Byron  had  pub- 
lished hit  vigorous  satire  c^led  *  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers/ in  which,  alas  !  pars  magna/u»\  Imet 
bit  Lordihip  at  our  common  friend's  house,  the  author 
of  *  Hie  Pleasures  of  Memory,*  and  the  still  more  beantl- 
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the  sul^ect  lightly ;  for  he  said  (I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  be  contradicted  if  incorrect),  that 
some  of  his  good-natured  friends  had  come  to 
him  and  exclaimed,  «  £h  I  Bowles !  how  came 
you  to  make  the  Woods  of  Madeira  ?**  &c.  &c ; 
and  that  he  had  been  at  some  pains  and  pulling 
down  of  the  poem  to  convince  them  that  he  had 
nerer  made  **  the  Woods**  do  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  He  was  right,  and  /  was  wrong,  and 
have  been  wrong  still  up  to  this  acknowledge 
ment ;  for  I  ought  to  have  looked  twice  before 
I  wrote  that  which  involved  an  inaccuracy  ca- 
pable of  giving  pain.  The  &ct  was,  that,  al- 
though I  had  certainly  before  read  <*  the  Spirit 
of  Discovery,**  I  took  the  quotation  frt>m  the 
review.  But  the  mistake  was  mine,  and  not 
the  review's,  which  quoted  the  passage  correctly 
enough,  I  believe.  I  blundered  —  God  knows 
how — into  attributing  the  tremors  of  the  lovers 
to  **  the  Woods  of  Madeira,**  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  ^  And  I  hereby  do  fully  and 
freely  declare  and  asseverate,  that  the  Woods 
did  not  tremble  to  a  kiss,  and  that  the  lovers  did. 
I  quote  frt>m  memory  — 


«AUm 


i 


Stole  on  the  listening  sQence,  Ac.  Arc 

They  [the  loven]  trembled,  even  as  if  the  power,*'  && 

And  if  I  had  been  aware  that  this  declaration 
would  have  been  in  the  smallest  degree  satisfac- 
tory to  Mr.  Bowles,  I  should  not  have  waited 
nine  years  to  make  it,  notwithstanding  that 
**  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers*'  had 
been  suppressed  some  time  previously  to  my 
meeting  him  at  Mr.  Rogers's.  Our  worthy 
host  might  indeed  have  told  him  as  much,  as  it 
was  at  his  representation  that  I  suppressed  it. 
A  new  edition  of  that  lampoon  was  preparing 
for  the  press,  when  Mr.  Rogers  represented  to 
me,  that  **  1  was  now  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  it,  and  with  some  on 
terms  of  intimacy ; "  and  that  he  knew  **  one 
fiunily  in  particular  to  whom  its  suppression 
would  give  pleasure.'*  I  did  not  hesitate  one 
moment, — it  was  cancelled  instantly ;  and  it  is  no 
fiiult  of  mine  that  it  has  ever  been  republished. 
When  I  left  England,  in  April,  1816,  with  no 
very  violent  intentions  of  troubling  that  country 
again,  and  amidst  scenes  of  various  kinds  to  dis- 
tract my  attention,  —  almost  my  last  act,  I  be- 
lieve, was  to  sign  a  power  of  attorney,  to 
yourself,  to  prevent  or  suppress  any  attempts 
(of  which  several  had  been  made  in  Ireland)  at 
a  republication.  It  is  proper  that  I  should 
state,  that  the  persons  wiUi  whom  I  was  subse- 
quently acquainted,  whose  names  had  cx»urred 
in  that  publication,  were  made  my  acquaint- 
ances at  their  own  desire,  or  through  the  un- 
sought intervention  of  others.  I  never,  to  the 
i>est  of  my  knowledge,  sought  a  personal  intro- 
duction to  any.      Some  of  them  to  this  day  I 


1  [On  casually  meedng  with  a  capj  of  the  poem  in 
1816,  while  at  Diodati,  Byroa  wrote  against  the  passage 
->*'  Misquoted  and  misunderstood  by  me ;  hut  not  in- 


know  only  by  correspondence ;  and  with  one  of 
those  it  was  begun  by  myself  in  consequeaoe, 
however,  of  a  polite  verbal  communication  from 
a  third  person. 

I  have  dwelt  for  an  instant  on  these  dreaa- 
stances,  because  it  has  sometimes  been  made  a 
subject  of  bitter  reproach  to  me  to  hmve  endea- 
voured  to  siippreM  that  satire.  I  never  shrunk, 
as  those  who  know  me  know,  fix>m  any  personal 
consequences  which  could  be  attached  to  its 
publication.  Of  its  subsequent  suppresaioa.  at 
I  possessed  the  copjrright,  I  was  the  best  judge 
and  the  sole  master.  The  circumstances  which 
occasioned  the  suppression  I  hav«  now  stated ; 
of  the  motives,  each  must  judge  aooording  to  his 
candour  or  malignity.  Mr.  Bowles  does  me  the 
honour  to  talk  of  **  noble  mind,"  and  *'  geneiuus 
magnanimity ;  **  and  all  this  because  *•  the  dr- 
cumstance  would  have  been  explained  bad  not 
the  book  been  suppressed."  I  see  no  **  nobSty 
of  mind"  in  an  act  of  simple  justice ;  and  I  bate 
the  word  "  magnanimity,^  because  I  have  aoine> 
times  seen  it  applied  to  the  grossest  of  imp»«i^»>« 
by  the  greatest  of  fools ;  but  I  would  have  •*  ex- 
pUined  the  circumstance,"  notwithstanding  *'  the 
suppression  of  the  book,"  if  Mb,  Bowks  had 
expressed  any  desire  that  I  should.  As  the 
« gallant  Galbraith"  says  to  «  BaOlie  Jarrv," 
**  Well,  the  devil  take  the  mistake,  and  all  that 
occasioned  it"  I  have  had  as  great  and  greMer 
mistakes  made  about  me  personally  and  pocti. 
cally,  once  a  month  for  these  last  ten  yean,  and  i 
never  cared  very  much  about  oorrectmg  one  or  ! 
the  other,  at  least  after  the  first  eight  mnd  fiorty  ! 
hours  had  gone  over  them. 

I  must  now,  however,  say  a  wtnd  or  tvo  ibost 
Pope,  of  whom  you  have  my  opinion  more  at 
large  in  the  unpublished  letter  on  or  fo  (for  I  ' 
forget  which)  the  editor  of «  Blackwood'^  Edin-  < 
burgh  Magazine;"  — and  here  I  doubt  that  Jfr.  \ 
Bowles  will  not  approve  of  my  sentinaents. 

Although  I  regret  having  published  '■Ei^ 
lish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  the  part 
which  I  regret  the  least  is  that  which  ley^rds 
Mr.  Bowles  with  reference  to  Pc^te.  Wbifat  1 
was  writing  that  pubUcation,  in  1807  and  1806, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  was  desirous  that  I  should  ex- 
press our  mutual  opinion  of  Pope^  and  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  edition  of  his  works.  As  I  haid  com- 
pleted my  outline,  and  folt  lasj,  I  requested 
that  he  would  do  so.  He  did  it.  Hia  Jbuneea 
lines  on  Bowles's  Pope  are  in  the  first  ecfitui  of  i 
«  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewen ; "  and 
are  quite  as  severe  and  much  more  poetical  tkaa 
my  own  in  the  second.  On  reprinting  the  wwk, 
as  I  put  my  name  to  it,  I  omitted  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  lines,  and  replaced  them  with  mj  omm, 
by  which  the  work  gained  lest  than  Mr.  Bowkik 
I  have  stated  this  in  the  prefoce  to  the  aecood 
edition.  It  is  many  years  since  I  have  read 
that  poem;   but  the  Quarterly   Review,   Mr. 


tentionally.    It  was  not  the  *  woods.*  but  the  | 

them,  who  trembled — why  Heaven  oidy  knows,  ad«a 

thoy  were  overheard  making  the  prodlgtooa  aanck.**] 
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OcUvias  Oilchrist,  and  Mr.  Bowles  himaeU; 
have  been  so  obliging  as  to  refresh  my  memory, 
and  that  of  the  publio.  I  am  grieved  to  say, 
that  in  reading  over  those  lines  i,  I  repent  of 
their  having  so  fiir  fellen  short  of  what  I  meant 
to  express  upon  the  subject  of  Bowles's  edition 
of  Pope's  Works.  Mr.  Bowles  says,  that  **  Lord 
Byron  kttowt  he  does  not  deserve  this  character." 
I  know  no  such  thing.  I  have  met  Mr.  Bowles 
occasionally,  in  the  best  society  in  London ;  he 
appeared  to  me  an  amiable,  well-informed,  and 
extremely  able  man.  I  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  dine  in  company  with  such  a  mannered 
man  every  day  in  the  week  :  but  of  **  his  cha- 
racter** I  know  nothing  personally;  I  can  only 
vpetik  to  his  manners,  and  these  have  my  warmest 
approbation.  But  I  never  judge  from  manners, 
for  I  once  had  my  pocket  picked  by  the  civilest 
gentleman  I  ever  met  with ;  and  one  of  the  mild- 
est persons  I  ever  saw  was  Ali  Pacha.'  Of  Mr. 
Bowles's  **  character**  I  will  not  do  him  the  in- 
Juttice  to  judge  from  the  edition  of  Pope,  if  he 
prepared  it  heedlessly ;  nor  ihe  justice  should  it 
be  otherwise,  because  I  would  neither  become  a 
literary  executioner  or  a  personal  one.  Mr. 
Bowles  the  individual,  and  Mr.  Bowles  the 
editor,  appear  the  two  most  opposite  things  im- 
aginable. 


**  And  he  himielf  one- 


-antithesto.' 


I  won't  say  "vile,"  because  it  is  harsh ;  nor  *<  mis- 
taken," because  it  has  two  syllables  too  many : 
but  every  one  must  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  pleases.  9 
What   I  saw  of  Mr.  Bowles  increased  my 


1  [The  following  are  the  lines  wliich  refer  to  Mr. 
Bowles*!  edition  of  Pope  — 
**  Bowlet  I  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell. 
Stick  to  the  sonnetf,  man  t— at  least  they  sell. 
But  if  some  new-bom  whim,  or  larger  bribe. 
Prompt  thy  erode  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe ; 
If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd. 
Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered ; 
If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  geniiu,  from  the  first. 
Have  foil'd  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst. 
Do  thou  essay :  each  Cuilt,  each  failing  scan ; 
The  first  of  poets  was,  alas  1  but  man. 
Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev'ry  pearl. 
Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  CurU ; 
Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 
Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page ; 
Aflbct  a  candour  which  thou  canst  not  feel, 
Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  seal ; 
Write,  as  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire. 
And  do  fh>m  hate  what  Mallet  did  for  hire. 
Oh  !  hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time. 
To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme ; 
Thronged  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head. 
Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead ; 
A  meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorioos  gains. 
And  link*d  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  pains." 

SeeyrorAf,p.426.] 
s  [**  Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes : 
Tet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace. 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  Ihce, 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stahi  hhn  with 
disgrace.'*  Childe  Haroldy  c  iL  st.  62.] 
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do  all  tbekr  •ooumukted  hinti  Md  ebarg« 
Amount?— to  an  equitooal  luitMm  with  MarUw 
Blount»  which  might  arise  aa  much  from  hia 
infirmitlea  as  from  hia  paasiona)  to  a  hopaleia 
flirution  with  Lady  Mary  W.  Montaga;  to  a 
atory  of  Cibber*8 1  and  to  two  or  three  ooane 
paasages  in  his  works*  JFho  aould  oome  forth 
tlearer  from  an  Invidkma  Inquest  on  a  life  of 
ifty-six  years?  Why  are  we  to  be  aflkiously 
reminded  of  such  passages  In  his  letters,  pro- 
vided that  they  exist?  Is  Mr.  Bowles  aware  lo 
what  such  rummaging  among  **)ettera'*  and 
"stories**  might  lead  ?  I  have  myself  seen  a  eoU 
lection  of  letters  of  another  eminent,  nay,  pre- 
Qminent,  deceased  poet,  ao  al>ominably  gross, 
and  elabomtely  coarse,  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  eould  be  paralleled  in  our  languid  What 
is  more  strange  is,  that  some  of  these  are  couched 
tmpOitamipis  to  his  serious  and  aentimental  let* 
tars,  to  which  ars  tacked  either  apiece  of  prose, 
or  aooM  verses*  of  the  most  hyperbolical  indoi' 
oeney.  He  himself  says,  that  if  **  obscenity 
(using  a  much  coarKr  word)  be  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ohost,  he  most  certainly  cannot  be 
saved^**  These  letters  ara  in  existence,  and  have 
been  seen  by  many  besides  myself;  but  would 
his  4tHtor  have  been  **eandid'*  in  even  alluding 
to  them  ?  Nothing  would  have  even  provoked 
Nis,  an  indiiftrent  spectator,  to  allude  to  them, 
but  thn  further  attempt  at  the  depreciation  of 
Pope. 

What  riiould  we  say  to  an  editor  of  Addison, 
who  cited  the  following  fMssage  from  Walpole*s 
letters  to  George  Montagu?  **  Dr.  Toung  has 
published  a  new  boolc,  &c.  Mr.  Addison  sent 
for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  he  was  dying, 
to  show  him  in  what  peace  a  Christian  could 
die ;  unluckily  he  died  of  bramfyl  nothing  makes 
a  Christian  die  in  peace  like  being  maudlin! 
but  doB*t  say  this  in  Oath  where  you  are.*'  i 
Suppose  the  editor  introduced  it  with  this  pre- 
fece,  **  One  cireumstance  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race Walpole,  which,  if  true,  was  indeed  Jla* 
^tiout,  Walpole  informs  Montagu  that  Addison 
sent  for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  when  dying, 
to  show  him  in  what  peace  a  Christian  could 
die;  but  unluckily  he  died  drunk,**  &c.  &o. 
Now,  although  there  might  occur  on  the  sub- 
sequent, or  OB  the  same  page,  a  fiiint  show  of 
di^lief,  seasoned  with  the  expression  of  **  the 
tame  ccmdowr^  (the  tame  exactly  as  throughout 
the  book),  I  should  say  that  this  editor  was 
either  foolish  or  fidse  to  his  trust ;  such  a  story 
ought  not  to  have  been  admitted,  except  for  one 
brief  mark  of  crushing  indignation,  unleos  it 
were  compUtdy proved.  Why  the  words  *«t/<r«er' 
that  **  if*  is  not  a  peacemaker.  Why  talk  of 
<*  Cibber*s  testimony**  to  his  licentiousness?  To 
what  does  tius  amount  ?  that  Pope,  when  very 
young,  was  once  decoyed  by  some  noblemen  and 
the  player  to  a  house  of  carnal  recreation.    Mr. 


>  [See  **Corre«pondence  of  Horace  Walpole."  The  title 
of  Dr.  Toung' I  new  t>ook  was  *'  Coqjecturet  on  Original 
CompotitioQ ;  In  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Sir  Charlei 
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Bowles  was  not  always  a  dergymani  aadvliai 
he  waa  a  very  young  man,  was  be  nsmadiMd 
into  as  mudi  ?  If  I  were  in  the  htMOMir  it 
atory-telling,  and  relating  little  aacedote^  1 
could  lell  a  much  batter  story  of  Mr.  Bovki 
than  Gibber's,  upon  much  better  antborilj,  vk 
that  of  Mr.  BowleahimnU:  It  wai  act  idnea 
by  kim  in  my  prcaance,  but  in  that  cf  a  IkM 
person,  whom  Mr.  Bowles  names  ofteMr  tfan 
once  in  the  course  of  hia  npl^a.  Thb  gmlk- 
man  rebCad  it  to  me  as  a  humoroui  sad  vitij 
anecdote ;  and  ao  it  was,  wfaaterv  its  olhv 
oharaeteristios  might  be.  But  should  I,  ftr  a 
youthful  frolic^  brand  Mr.  Bowles  whh  s  "li- 
bertine sort  of  love,'*  or  with  *<lic80ti(taBai?' 
Is  ha  the  less  now  a  pious  or  a  good  mu,  ftr 
not  having  always  been  a  priest?  Mo  ndi 
thing;  I  am  willing  to  believe  him  a  good  am, 
almost  as  good  a  man  aa  Pops^  but  ao  better. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these  days  the  gnsd 
"frimmm  aioUIe"  of  England  is  caa<;  csstp 
litioal,  cant  poetical,  cant  religious  esat  n»ai; 
but  always  cant*  multiplied  throui^  all  tht  «• 
rietiea  of  lifow     It  is  the  foihion,  and  vUk  it 
lasts  wiU  be  too  powerful  for  those  who  ess  01I7 
exist  by  taking  the  tone  of  the  time.   Imj 
ctmif  beoauseitbathii^of  word^withoatlb 
smallest   influence  upon  humsn  actiam;  lb 
English  being  no  wiser,  no  better,  and  nneh 
poorer,  and  more  divided  amongst  tbemselit^ 
as  well  as  for  lass  moral*  than  tlKy  vcr  Ma 
the  prevalenoe  of  thia  verbal  dcocnnB.    Ha 
hysterical  horror  of  poor  Pope's  not  voy  «dl 
ascertained,  and  never  folly  proved  smow  (fa 
even  Gibber  owns  that  he  prevented  the  9oa^ 
what  perilous   adventure  in  which  Pope  to 
embarking),  sounds  very  virtuous  m  a  coflb^  >{ 
versial  pamphlet :  but  all  men  of  the  worid  vto 
know  what  lifo  is,  or  at  least  what  it  vtf  (p  i| 
them  in  their  vouth,  must  laughatsudiali' j 
dicrous  foundation  of  the  chaige  of  a  **  libotiie  || 
sort  of  love;"  while  the  more  serioos  viQ  loftk ; 
upon  those  who  bring  forward  sash  eha^  J 
upon  an  insulated  foct  as  fonatics  cr  bypoerin^  || 
perhaps  both.     The  two  tfe  someliaitt  so*'  !i 
pounded  in  a  happy  mixture.  i- 

Mr.  Ocuvius  Gilchrist  speaks  rather  im^ 
rently  of  a  «*  second  tumbler  of  hot  white-vise 
negus."  What  does  he  mean?  Is  there  aif 
harm  in  negus?  or  is  it  the  worse  for  bei^ 
hctf  at  does  Mr.  Bowles  drink  negus?  l^* 
better  opinion  of  him.  I  hoped  that  vhatear 
wine  he  drank  was  neat;  or,  at  least,  that^ 
the  ordinary  in  Jonathan  WUd,  "  be  PRA>tn 
punch,  the  rather  as  there  was  nothing  §{■■* 
it  in  Scripture."  I  should  be  sorry  to  befiete 
that  Mr.  Bowles  was  fond  of  negos;  it  is  »cb 
a  *«  candid  "  liquor,  so  like  a  wiSy-wsahy  «»• 
promise  between  the  passion  for  wine  sad  the 
propriety  of  water.  But  diflerent  writeis  hsw 
divers  tastes.     Judge  Blackstone  conpeeed )» 


Orandieon."     A  review  of  this  wort  bf  Cfll*^ 
wm  be  found  hi  the  new  editioa  of  Us 
Works. 
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"Comineatiries "  (he  was  a  poet  too  in  his  youth ) 
with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him.  Addison's 
conTersation  was  not  good  for  much  till  he  had 
taken  a  similar  dose.  Perhaps  the  prescription 
of  these  two  great  men  was  not  inferior  to  the 
Tery  different  one  of  a  soi-disant  poet  of  this 
day,  wluH  cfter  wandering  amongst  the  hills,  re* 
turns,  goes  to  bed,  and  dietatcs  his  Terses,  being 
ied  by  a  bystander  with  bread  and  butter  during 
the  operation. 

I  now  come  to  Mr.  Bowles's  **inTariable 
principles  of  poetry."  These  Mr.  Bowles  and 
some  of  his  correspondents  pronounce  **  unan- 
swerable ;**  and  they  are  **  unanswered,'*  at  least 
by  Campbell,  who  seems  to  have  been  astounded 
by  the  title :  the  sultan  of  the  time  being 
ofibred  to  ally  himself  to  a  king  of  France  be- 
icause*<hehated  the  word  league;"  which  prores 
that  the  Padishan  understood  French.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  no  need  of  my  alliance,  nor  shall 
I  presume  to  offer  it ;  but  I  do  hate  that  word 
"  invariabie,**  What  is  there  of  human,  be  it 
poetry,  philosophy,  wit,  wisdom,  science,  power, 
glory,  mind,  matter,  life,  or  death,  which  is 
**  iwxnriable  f  "  Of  course  I  put  things  divine 
out  of  the  question.  Of  all  arrogant  baptisms 
of  a  book,  this  title  to  a  pamphlet  appears  the 
most  complacently  conceited.  It  is  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's part  to  answer  the  contents  of  this  per- 
formance, and  especiaUy  to  vindicate  his  own 
**  Ship,"  which  Mr.  Bowles  most  triumphantly 
proclaims  to  have  struck  to  his  very  first  fire. 

**  Quoth  he  there  was  a  Ship  ; 
Mow  let  me  go,  thou  grev-halred  loon. 
Or  my  staff  ihall  make  thee  skip.'* 

It  is  no  affair  of  mine ;  but  having  once  begun, 
(certainly  not  by  my  own  wish,  but  called  upon 
by  the  frequent  recurrence  to  my  name  in  the 
pamphlets,)  I  am  like  an  Irishman  in  a  *<row," 
«any  body's  customer."  I  shall  therefore  say 
a  word  or  two  on  the  "  Ship." 

Mr.  Bowles  asserts  that  Campbell's  «  Ship  of 
the  Line"  i  derives  all  its  p€>etry,  not  from 
'^aTtt"*  but  from  ««iia<tcr«."  "Take  away  the 
waves,  the  winds,  the  sun,  &c  &c.,  one  will  be- 
come a  stripe  of  blue  bunting ;  and  the  other  a 
piece  of  coarse  canvass  on  three  tall  poles." 
Very  true ;  take  away  the  *«  waves,"  **  the  winds," 
and  there  will  be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only  for 
poetical,  but  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  take 
away  «•  the  sun,"  and  we  must  read  Mr.  Bowles's 
pamphlet  by  candlelight  But  the  « poetry" 
of  the  *«  Ship  "  does  not  depend  on  *<  the  waves," 
&c. ;  on  the  contrary,  the  <<  Ship  of  the  Line" 
confers  its  own  poetry  upon   the  waters,  and 

1  [**  Those  who  have  ever  witnessed  the  spectacle  of 
the  lannchlng  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  will  perhaps  forgtre 
me  for  adding  this  to  the  examples  of  the  sublime  objects 
of  artiflcial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can  nerer  forget  the 
impression,  and  of  having  witnessed  it  reflected  firom  the 
fKes  of  ten  thousand  spectators.  They  seem  yet  before 
roe.  —  I  sympathise  with  their  deep  and  silent  expect- 
ation, and  with  their  final  burst  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
not  a  vulgar  Joy.  but  an  aflteting  national  solemnity. 
VThen  Uie  vast  Imlwark  sprang  iWim  her  cradle,  the  calm 
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miles  than  all  the  rest  of  them  together  now 
living  ever  tailed,  and  have  lived  for  months  and 
months  on  shipboard;  and,  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  life  abroad,  have  scarcely  ever 
passed  a  month  out  of  sight  of  the  Ocean  > :  be- 
sides being  brought  up  from  two  years  till  ten 
on  the  brink  of  it.  I  recollect,  when  anchored 
off  Cape  Sigeum  in  1810,  in  an  English  frigate, 
a  violent  squall  coming  on  at  sunset,  so  violent 
as  to  make  us  imagine  that  the  ship  would  part 
cable,  or  drive  from  her  anchorage.  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  myself,  and  some  officers,  had  been 
up  the  Dardanelles  to  Abydos,  and  were  just 
returned  in  time.  The  aspect  of  a  storm  in  the 
Archipelago  is  as  poetical  as  need  be,  the  sea 
being  particularly  short,  dashing,  and  dangerous, 
and  the  narigation  intricate  and  broken  by  the 
isles  and  currents.  Cape  Sigeum,  the  tumuli 
of  the  Troad,  Lemnos,  Tenedos,  all  added  to 
the  associations  of  the  time.  But  what  seemed 
the  most  **  poetical "  of  all  at  the  moment,  were 
the  numbers  (about  two  hundred)  of  Greek  and 
Turkish  craft,  which  were  obliged  to  *'cut  and 
nm  **  before  the  wind,  from  their  unsafe  anchor- 
age, some  for  Tenedos,  some  for  other  isles, 
some  for  the  main,  and  some  it  might  be  for 
eternity.  The  sight  of  these  little  scudding 
vessels,  darting  over  the  foam  in  the  twilight, 
now  appearing  and  now  disappearing  between 
the  waves  in  the  cloud  of  night,  with  their  pe- 
culiarly white  sails,  (the  Levant  sails  not  being 
of  **  coarte  canva$t,**  but  of  white  cotton,)  skim- 
ming along  as  quickly,  but  less  safely  than  the 
sea-mews  which  hovered  over  them ;  their  evi- 
dent distress,  their  reduction  to  fluttering  specks 
in  the  distance,  their  crowded  succesnon,  their 
littienesM,  as  contending  with  the  giant  element, 
which  made  our  stout  forty-four's  teak  timbers 
(she  was  built  in  India)  creak  again ;  their  as- 
pect and  their  motion,  all  struck  me  as  some- 
thing far  more  <* poetical"  than  the  mere  broad, 
brawling,  shipless  sea,  and  the  sullen  winds* 
could  possibly  have  been  without  them. 

1    [**  And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean !  and  mj  Joy 
Of  yoQthAil  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  flrom  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers  —  they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  fresh 'ning  sea 
Made  them  a  terror— 't  was  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here." 
Childe  Harold,  c.  It.  st.  184.] 
<  [**  The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  wave 
Broke  foaming  o'er  the  blue  Symplegades ; 
*T  is  a  grand  sight  firom  off  the  *  Giant's  Grave ' 

To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 
Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 

Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease ; 

There 's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in. 

Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine.** 

Don  Juan,  c.  v.  st.S.] 

3  [«*  I  scrambled  up  the  Cyanean  Symplegades  with  as 

great  risk  as  ever  the  Argonauts  escaped  In  their  hoy* 

Your  emember  the  nurse's  dole  in  the  Medea,  of  which  I 

beg  you  to  take  the  following  translation  done  on  the 


The  Euxine  is  a  noble  sea  to  look  upon,  and 
the  port  of  Constantinople  the  most  beamifiil  of  j 
harbours ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  some  of  one  httndred 
and  forty  guns,  rendered  it  more  **  poetical*  bj 
day  in  the  sun,  and  by  night  perhaps  still  more; 
for  the  Turks  illuminate  their  veoels  of  war  is 
a  manner  the  most  picturesque,  and  yet  all  thii 
is  artijieial.  As  for  the  Euxine  <,  I  stood  opoo 
the  Symplegades  —  I  stood  by  the  broken  altir 
still  exposed  to  the  winds  upon  one  of  tbem— I  ; 
felt  all  the ''poetry'*  of  the  situation,  as  I  repested 
the  first  lines  of  Medea ;  but  would  not  tlet 
«*  poetry  '*  have  been  heightened  by  the  Jrpf* 
It  was  so  even  by  the  i^pearance  of  any  mer- 
chant vessel  arriving  from  Odessa.  But  Mr. 
Bowles  says,  **  Why  bring  your  ship  off  tbe 
stocks?'  for  no  reason  that  I  know,  except tbit 
ships  are  built  to  be  launched.  The  water,  he 
undoubtedly  HKiainKNs  the  poetical  ssoeiaciost, 
but  it  does  not  maJte  them;  and  the  ship  amplj 
repays  the  obligation :  they  aid  each  other;  tke 
water  is  more  poetical  with  the  ship^tk 
ship  less  so  without  the  water.  But  eren  s 
ship  laid  up  in  dock  is  a  grand  and  s  poeticsl 
sight  Even  an  old  boat,  keel  upwards,  wreeked 
upon  the  barren  sand,  is  a  **  poetical  "object, 
(and  Wordsworth,  who  made  a  poem  aboot  s 
washing-tub  and  a  blind  boy,  may  tell  yoa  » 
as  well  as  I,)  whilst  a  long  extent  of  swd  snd 
unbroken  water,  without  the  boat,  would  be  « 
like  dull  prose  as  any  pamphlet  lately  pob* 
liahed. 

What  makes  the  poetry  in  tbe  image  of  tbe 
«*  marble  wasU  of  Tadtmor,*'  or  Grainger's "  Ode 
to  Solitude,**  so  much  admired  by  Johnson?^ 
Is  it  the  •*iiMir6&'*or  the  ** watte,** ^eartijkida 
the  jMrfwro/ object?  The  "waste**  is  like  all  otber 
wasUti  but  the  "morWe**  of  Palmyra  mate  ^ 
poetry  of  the  passage  as  of  the  place. 

The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymettus,— * 
whole  coast  of  Attica,  her  hills  and  moontcB* 
Pentclicus,  Anchesmus,  Philopappus,  &«.&£.— 

**  Oh  how  I  wish  that  an  embargo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo  I  I 

Who,  still  unlannch'd  flnom  Gredaa  dodcs, 
Had  never  pass'd  the  Asure  rocks  i 
But  now  I  fear  her  trip  will  be  a 
Damm'd  bushiess  for  my  Mln  Medea,**  Ac  *c 

Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  H.  Draff,  J»  ^^i 
*  [*•  Dr.  Johnson  praised  Grainger's  <  Ode  to  Ssftsie' 
in  Dodsley's  collection,  and  repeated  with  gn««air 
the  exordium —  I 

*  O  Solitude,  romantic  maid  I  j 

Whether  by  nodding  towers  yoa  tread,  I 

Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  skMO, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb ; 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side,  ^ 

Or  by  the  Kile's  coy  source  abide ; 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  ilec^ 
From  Heclaview  tbe  thawingdeepi  I 

Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  d^, 
Tadmor's  marble  waste  snivey,' — 


obsaring,  *  This,  Sir,  is  very  notde.' ' 
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are  ia  tbemselTes  poetical,  and  would  be  so  if 
the  name  of  AtheDs,  of  Atheniana,  and  her  veiy 
ruins,  were  swept  from  the  earth.  But  am  I  to  be 
told  that  the  *< nature**  of  Attica  would  be  mart 
poetical  without  the  "  art  **  of  the  Acropolis?  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus?  and  of  the  still  all 
Greek  and  glorious  monuments  of  her  exqui- 
sitely artificial  genius?  Ask  the  traveller  what 
strikes  him  as  most  poetical, — the  Parthenon,  or 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands?  The  columks  of 
Cape  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  itself?  ^  The  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  recollection  that  Fal- 
coner*s  thip  was  bulged  upon  them  ?  There  are 
a  thousand  rocks  and  capes  far  more  picturesque 
than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cape  Sunium 
in  themselves;  what  are  they  to  a  thousand 
scenes  in  the  wilder  parts  ot  Greece,  of  Asia 
Minor,  Switzerland,  or  even  of  Cintra  in  Portu- 
gal, or  to  many  scenes  of  Italy,  and  the  Sierras 
of  %>ain?  But  it  is  the  **artf**  the  ccdumns, 
the  temples,  the  wrecked  vessel,  which  give  them 
their  antique  and  their  modem  poetry,  and  not 
the  spots  themselves.  Without  them,  the  tpott 
of  earth  would  be  unnoticed  and  unknown ; 
buried,  like  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  in  indistinct 
confusion,  without  poetry,  as  without  existence ; 
but  to  whatever  spot  of  earth  these  ruins  were 
transported,  if  they  were  capable  of  transport- 
ation, like  the  obelisk,  and  the  sphinx,  and  the 
Memnon's  head,  there  they  would  still  exist  in 
the  perfection  of  their  beauty,  and  in  the  pride 
of  their  poetry.  I  opposed,  and  will  ever  op- 
pose, the  robbery  <^  ruins  from  Athens,  to 
instruct  the  English  in  sculpture ;  but  why  did 
I  do  so  ?  The  rtdne  are  as  poetical  in  Picca- 
dilly as  they  were  in  the  Parthenon ;  but  the 
Parthenon  and  its  rock  are  less  so  without  them. 
Such  is  the  i>oetry  of  art. 

Mr.  Bowles  contends  again  that  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  are  poetical,  because  of  <*  the  association 
with  boundless  deserts,**  and  that  a  **  pyramid 
of  the  same  dimensions  **  would  not  be  sublime 
in  "  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields  :'*  not  so  poetical  cer- 
tainly; but  take  away  the  "pyramids,**  and 
what  is  the  *  *  deeert  9"  Take  away  Stone-henge 
from  Salisbury  Plain,  and  it  is  nothing  more 
than  Hounslow  Heath,  or  any  other  unenclosed 
down.  It  appears  to  me  that  St  Peter's,  the 
Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  the  Palatine,  the  Apollo, 
the  Laocoon,  the  Venus  di  Medicis,  the  Her- 
cules, the  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  all  the  higher  works  of  Canova, 
(I  have  already  spoken  of  those  of  ancient 
Greece,  still  extant  in  that  country,  or  trans- 
ported to  England,)  are  as  poetical  as  Mont 
Blanc  or  Mount  i£tna,  perhaps  still  more  so, 
as  they  are  direct  manifestations  of  mind,  and 

>  [**  In  an  Attica,**  layi  Lord  Byron,  in  a  note  to  the 
■econd  canto  of  ChOde  Harold,  **  if  we  except  Atheni 
itadf  and  Marathon,  tliere  is  no  scene  more  interesting 
than  Ci^  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen 
columns  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  otMervation  and 
design ;  to  the  philot<^her  the  supposed  scene  of  Plato's 
conversations  wHI  not  be  unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller 
will  be  strock  with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  over  *  Isles 
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of  the  vell-booCed  Greeks  ?  Is  it  solely  fipom 
the  legs,  end  the  back,  and  the  breast,  and  the 
human  body,  which  they  enclose?  In  that 
ease,  it  vould  have  been  more  poetical  to  hare 
made  them  fight  naked  ;  and  OuUey  and  Greg- 
son,  as  being  nearer  to  a  state  of  nature,  are 
more  poetical  boxing  in  a  pair  of  drawers  than 
Hector  and  Achilles  in  radiant  armour,  and  with 
heroic  weapons. 

Instead  of  the  clash  of  helmets,  and  the  rush- 
ing  of  chariots,  and  the  whixzing  of  spears,  and 
the  glancing  of  swords,  and  the  cleaving  of 
shieldi,  and  the  piercing  of  breast-plates,  why 
not  represent  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  like  two 
savage  tribes,  tugging  and  tearing,  and  kicking 
and  biting,  and  gnashing,  foaming,  grinning, 
and  gouging,  in  all  the  poetry  of  martial  nature, 
unencumbered  with  gross,  prosaic,  artificial 
arms ;  an  equal  superfluity  to  the  natural  war- 
rior and  his  natural  poet  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
unpoetical  in  Ulysses  striking  the  horses  of  Rhe- 
sus with  ki»  how  (having  forgotten  his  thong), 
or  would  Mr.  Bowles  have  had  him  kick  them 
with  his  fix»t,  or  smack  them  with  his  hand,  as 
being  more  unsophisticated? 

In  Gray's  Elegy,  is  there  an  image  more 
striking  than  his  "shapeless  sculpture?" >  Of 
sculpture  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it 
is  more  poetical  than  nature  itself  inasmuch  as 
it  represents  add  bodies  forth  that  ideal  beauty 
and  sublimity  which  is  never  to  be  found  in 
actual  nature.  This  at  least  is  the  general 
opinion.  But,  always  excepting  the  Venus  di 
Medicis,  I  difibr  firom  that  opinion,  at  least  as 
fiur  as  regards  female  beauty ;  for  the  head  of 
Lady  Charlemont  (when  I  first  saw  her  nine 
years  ago)  seemed  to  possess  all  that  sculpture 
could  require  for  its  ideal.  I  recollect  seeing 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  head  of  an 
Albanian  girl,  who  was  actually  employed  in 
mending  a  road  in  the  mountains,  and  in  some 
Greek,  and  one  or  two  Italian,  fiusea.  But  of 
sublimity,  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  in  human 
nature  at  all  to  approach  the  expression  of  sculp- 
ture, either  in  the  Apollo,  the  Moses,  or  other 
of  the  sterner  works  oif  ancient  or  modem  art 

Let  us  examine  a  little  further  this  **  babble 
of  green  fields  **  and  of  bare  nature  in  general 
as  superior  to  artificial  imagery,  for  the  poetical 
purposes  of  the  fine  arts.  In  landscape  painting, 
the  great  artist  does  not  give  you  a  literal  copy 
of  a  country,  but  he  invents  and  composes  one. 
Nature,  in  her  natural  aspect,  does  not  furnish 
him  with  such  existing  scenes  aa  he  requires. 
Even  where  he  presents  you  with  some  &mous 
city,  or  cdebrateid  scene  from  mountain  or  other 
nature,  it  must  be  taken  firom  some  particular 
point  of  view,  and  with  such  b'ght,  and  shade, 
and  distance^  &o.  as  serve  not  <mly  to  heighten 


>  [*'  Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  faisnlt  to  protect 
Some  frafl  memorial  itDl  erected  nlgfa. 
With   oncooth  rhymes  and  ikapeleu    iculpiure 
deck'd. 
Implores  the  ptsslog  trllmte  of  a  sigh,"] 
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its  beauties,  but  to  shadow  its  d^lbnuilJBB,  Tlw 
poetry  of  nature  alone,  €xae^  as  she  appesri,  is 
not  sufiicient  to  bear  him  out.  Tlie  very  aky 
of  his  painting  is  not  the  portrait  of  the  dc  j  of 
nature ;  it  is  a  oomposiUon  of  diflerent  afttes, 
observed  at  different  times,  and  not  the  whole 
copied  from  any  parHcular  day.  And  vby? 
Because  nature  is  not  laridi  of  her  beauties; 
they  are  widely  scattered,  and  ooeasionaDj  dis- 
played, to  be  selected  with  care,  and  gathered 
with  diflicolty. 

Of  sculpture  I  have  just  spoken.  It  is  the 
great  scope  of  the  sculptor  to  heighten  nntiBe 
into  heroic  beauty ;  t.  e.  in  plain  Engliidi,  to 
surpass  his  modeL  When  Canova  forms  m  ate. 
tue,  he  takes  a  limb  from  onei,  a  hand  fion 
another,  a  feature  fifom  a  third,  and  a  shape^  it 
may  be,  frt>m  a  fourth,  probably  at  the  aane 
time  improving  upon  idl,  as  the  Greek  of  old 
did  in  embodying  his  Venus. 

Ask  a  portrait  painter  to  describe  his  agonies 
in  accommodating  the  fiioes  with  whieh  nature 
and  his  sitters  have  crowded  hu  painting-rooaa 
to  the  principles  of  his  art :  with  the  exeeptioo 
of  perhaps  ten  fiices  in  as  many  milliops,  there 
is  not  one  whidi  he  can  venture  to  give  without 
shading  much  and  adding  more.  Natore,  ex- 
actly, simply,  barely  nature,  will  make  no  great 
artist  of  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  a  poet — the 
most  artifioal,  perhaps,  of  all  artists  in  faia  Ttrj 
essence.  With  regnd  to  natural  imi^gery,  the 
poets  are  obliged  to  take  some  at  their  best  il- 
lustrations from  art.  You  say  diat  a  **  fountain 
is  as  clear  or  dearer  than  ffUut,**  to  txprtm  its 
beauty:  — 

**  O  tonM  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitro  I " 

In  the  speech  of  Mark  Antony,  the  body  of 
Csesar  is  displayed,  but  so  also  is  hb  siaaliff;  — 

*•  YoQ  an  doknovtiOs  sumae,"  Ac 

**  Look  t  in  this  place  rm  Cassias*  dagger  throoiik.*" 

If  the  poet  had  said  that  Cassius  had  run  hb 
fist  through  the  rent  of  the  mantle,  it  woold 
have  had  nunre  of  Mr.  Bowles's  **  natare**  to 
hdp  it ;  but  the  arttfietal  dapper  is  more  po- 
etiral  than  any  natural  hood  witboot  it.  In  the 
sublime  of  sacred  poetry,  **  Who  ia  this  tfat 
cometh  fix>m  Edam?  with  ^fed 
Bosrah?"  Would  «the  corner^  be 
'withauthM**^edparmmt$f^  ^Hiiah  strike  and 
startle  the  spectator,  and  identify  the  apptoacb- 
ingol](ieot 

The  mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  l«ei— wig 
for  the  *' wheel*  qf  Me  ekaricL**  StAoaam,  in 
his  Song^  compares  the  nose  of  hie  beloved  to 
**  a  tower,"*  which  to  us  appears  an  saHani  ex- 
aggeration. If  he  had  nid»  that  her  stetne 
was  like  that  of  a  *<  tower's,**  it  would  hawbcoa 
as  poetical  es  if  he  had  compared  her  to  a  tre& 

**  Ths  virtaoos  Iftaida  iMiVfv  above  bo*  saa."* 

is  an  instance  of  an  artificial  image  to  express  a 
moral  superiority.   But  Solomooy  it  b  probafab^ 
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did  not  eomiMure  his  belored's  note  to  •  « tower*' 
oa  aoooimt  of  its  length,  but  of  its  symmetry  ( 
snd  making  alloMrance  for  eastern  hyperbole^ 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  discreet  image  for 
a  female  nose  in  nature^  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
figure  aa  any  other. 

Art  is  not  inferior  to  nature  for  poetical  pur- 
poses. What  makes  a  regiment  of  soldisrs  a 
more  noble  object  of  view  than  the  same  mass 
of  mob  ?  Their  arms,  their  dresses^  their  ban- 
ners, and  the  turt  and  artificial  sjrmmetry  of 
their  position  and  morements.  A  Highlander's 
plaid,  a  Mussulman*s  turban,  and  a  Roman  toga» 
are  more  poetical  than  the  tattooed  or  uotattooed 
buttocks  of  a  New  Sandwich  savage,  although 
they  were  described  by  William  Wordswo^ 
himself  like  the  **  idiot  in  his  glory. '^ 

I  have  seen  as  many  mountains  as  most  men, 
and  more  fleets  than  the  generality  of  landsmen ; 
and,  to  my  mind,  a  large  convoy  with  a  few  sail 
of  the  line  to  conduct  them  is  as  noble  and  as 
poetical  a  prospect  as  all  that  inanimate  nature 
can  produce.  I  prefer  the  "  mast  of  some  great 
ammiral,**  with  all  its  tackle,  to  the  Scotch  fir 
or  the  alpine  tamen ;  and  think  that  tHore  poetry 
has  been  made  out  of  it.  In  vhat  does  the  in- 
finite superiority  of  *<  Falconer's  Shipwreck** 
over  all  other  shipwrecks  consist?  In  his  ad^ 
mirable  application  of  the  terms  of  his  art ;  in 
a  poeussllor's  description  of  the  sailor^  firte. 
These  very  term$f  by  his  application,  make  the 
strength  and  reality  of  his  poem.  Why  ?  be* 
cause  he  was  a  poet,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  poet 
art  will  not  be  found  less  ornamental  than  na< 
ture.  It  is  precisely  in  general  nature,  and  in 
stepping  out  of  his  element,  that  Falconer  fiuls; 
where  he  digresses  to  speak  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  «  such  branches  of  learning." 

In  Dyer's  Grongar  Hill,  upon  which  his  iSune 
rests,  the  very  appearance  of  nature  herself  is 
moralised  into  an  artificial  image : 
**  Thui  Is  natore't  fteshm  wnmght. 
To  fiutnict  our  wandering  thooght ; 

Thus  she  Avner  fr«m  Mtdgflirt 
To  disperse  our  cares  away." 

And  here  also  we  have  the  telescope:  the 
misuse  of  which,  from  Milton,  has  rendered  Mr. 
Bowles  so  triumphant  over  Mr.  Campbell :  — 

**  80  we  mistake  the  ftitare'f  flue, 
Byed  through  Hope's  deluding  gtaa,*' 

And  here  a  word  en  passant  to  Mr.  Camp* 
beU:  — 

'*  As  yoQ  summits,  soft  and  fUr, 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air. 
Which  to  those  who  Journey  near 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear. 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way-* 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day." 

Is  not  this  the  original  of  the  far-fiuned-~ 

**  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  iu  asure  hue?  ** 

1  [The**  Siege  of  Damascus.**  It  was  first  represented 
February  17. 1720 ;  on  which  day  the  author  died.  **  He 
was,**  says  Pope,  **a  good  humble-spirited  man,  a  great 
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ceasfiil  one ;  Fenton  another  i ;  and  Pope  none. 
Did  any  man,  however,  —  will  even  Mr.  Bowles 
himself  —  rank  Hughes  and  Fenton  as  poets 
above  Pi^f  Was  even  Addison  (the  author 
of  Cato),  or  Rowe  (one  of  the  higher  order  of 
dramatists  as  far  as  success  goes),  or  Young,  or 
even  Otway  and  Soutbeme,  ever  raised  for  a 
moment  to  the  same  rank  with  Pope  in  the  es- 
timation  of  the  reader  or  the  critic,  before  his 
death  or  since  ?  If  Mr.  Bowles  will  contend 
for  classifications  of  this  kind,  let  him  recollect 
that  descriptive  poetry  has  been  ranked  as  among 
the  lowest  branches  of  the  art,  and  description 
as  a  mere  ornament,  but  which  should  never 
form  the.  "  subject"  of  a  poem.  The  Italians, 
with  the  most  poetical  language,  and  the  most 
fastidious  taste  in  Europe,  possess  now  five  great 
poets,  they  say,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
and,  lastly,  AlfieriS;  and  whom  do  they  esteem 
one  of  the  highest  of  these,  and  some  of  them 
the  very  highest?  Petrarch  the  ionneUer :  it  is 
true  that  some  of  his  Canzoni  are  not  fetf  es- 
teemed, but  not  more ;  who  ever  dreams  of  his 
Latin  Africa? 

Were  Petrarch  to  be  ranked  according  to  the 
** order'*  of  his  compositions,  where  would  the 
best  of  sonnets  place  him  ?  with  Dante  and  the 
others?  no  ;  but,  as  I  have  before  said,  thei>oet 
who  execute*  best  is  the  highest,  whatever  his 
department,  and  will  ever  be  so  rated  in  the 
world's  esteem. 

Had  Gray  written  nothing  but  his  Elegy, 
high  as  he  stands,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would 
not  stand  higher ;  it  is  the  comer-stone  of  his 
glory :  without  it,  hb  odes  would  be  insufficient 
for  his  fiune.  The  depreciation  of  Pope  is 
partly  founded  upon  a  fiilse  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  his  order  of  poetry,  to  which  he  has  partly 
contributed  by  the  ingenious  boast, 

**  That  not  in  fkncy't  mase  he  wandered  long, 
But  Hoop'd  to  truth,  and  moralised  hit  long/' 

He  should  have  written  "rose  to  truth.**  In 
my  mind,  the  highest  of  all  poetry  is  ethical 
I>oetry,  as  the  highest  of  all  earthly  objects  must 
be  nooral  truth.     Religion  does  not  make  a  part 


1  [Bfarlamne.  It  came  out  at  the  theatre  in  Llncoln'i 
Inn  Fleldfl,  in  1739,  and  met  with  considerable  lucceis.] 

*  or  these  there  is  cne  ranked  with  the  others  for  his 
SoMKBTS,  and  two  for  compositions  which  belong  to  no 
dass  at  all  ?  Where  is  Dante  ?  His  poem  is  not  an 
epUfi  then  what  is  it  ?  He  himseir  calls  it  a  **diTine 
comedy  ;  '*  and  why  ?  This  is  morethan  all  his  thousand 
commentators  have  been  able  to  explain.  Ariosto's  is 
not  an  epic  poem ;  and  if  poets  are  to  he  diosstftf  according 
to  the  ganu  of  their  poetry,  where  is  he  to  be  placed  ? 
Of  these  Ato,  Tasso  and  Alfieri  only  come  withbi  Aris- 
totle's arrangement,  and  Mr.  Bowles's  class-book.  But 
the  whole  position  is  false.  Poets  are  classed  by  the 
power  of  their  performance,  and  not  according  to  its  rank 
in  a  gradus.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  forgotten  epic 
poeU  of  all  countries  would  rank  above  Petrarch,  Dante, 
Ariosto,  Bums,  Gray,  Dryden,  and  the  highest  names  of 
various  countries.  Mr.  Bowles's  title  of  **im9aHable 
principles  of  poetry,'*  is,  perhaps,  the  most  arrogant  ever 
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of  my  subject;  it  is  something  beyond 
powers,  and  has  fiuled  in  all  human  ImxhIb  ex- 
cept Milton*8  and  Dante's,  and  even  Dtante^ 
powers  are  involved  in  his  delineation  of  hamao 
paanons,  though  in  supernatural  drenmstanoes. 
What  made  Socrates  the  greatest  of  men  ?  His 
moral  truth  —  his  ethics.  What  proved  Jeans 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  hardly  less  than  his  nd- 
rades?  His  moral  precepts.  And  if  ethics 
have  made  a  philosopher  the  first  of  men,  mxai 
have  not  been  disdained  as  an  adjunct  to  Us 
Gospel. by  the  Deity  himself,  are  we  to  be  told 
that  ethical  poetry,  or  didactic  poetry,  or  by 
whatever  name  you  term  it,  whose  olgect  is  to 
make  men  better  and  wiser,  is  not  the  weryjirai 
order  of  poetry ;  and  are  we  to  be  told  this  too 
by  one  of  the  priesthood?  It  requires  more 
mind,  more  wisdom,  more  power,  than  all  the 
«*  forests"  that  ever  were  «<  walked  for  their 
<<  description,**  and  all  the  epics  that  ever  were 
founded  upon  fields  of  battle.  The  Georgks 
are  indisputably,  and,  I  believe,  mditparfed^ 
even  a  finer  poem  than  the  A^.neid,  Vxipl 
knew  this ;  he  did  not  order  them  to  be  bamiL 

**  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.** 

It  is  the  fiishion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  atiess 
upon  what  they  call  '*  imagination**  and  **ia- 
vention,"  the  two  commonest  of  qualities:  aa 
Irish  peasant  with  a  little  whiskey  in  bis  hetti 
will  imagine  and  invent  more  than  would  ivx^ 
nish  forth  a  modem  poem.  If  Lncretiss  had 
not  been  spoiled  by  the  Epicurean  system,  we 
should  have  had  a  for  superior  poem  to  may  now 
in  existence.  As  mere  poetry,  it  is  the  first  of 
l4Uin  poems.  What  then  has  mined  it?  His 
ethics.  Pope  has  not  this  defect;  his  moral  is 
as  pure  as  his  poetry  is  glorious. 

In  speaking  of  artificial  objects,  I  have  <Miwtu*l 
to  touch  upon  one  which  I  will  now  meotiaa. 
Cannon  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  highly  po> 
etical  as  art  can  noake  her  objects.  Mr.  Bowles 
will,  perhaps,  tell  me  that  this  is  because  dicy 
resemble  that  grand  natural  article  of  soand  ia 
heaven,  and  simile  upon  earth -^thunder.  I 
shall  be  told  triumphantly,  that  Milton 


prefixed  to  a  volume.  Solkr  aretbaprinciplcsQf  posCiy 
firom  being  "  invanaUe,**  that  they  net 
wiU  he  settled.  These  **  principles  *' mean 
than  the  predilections  of  a  particular  age  ; 
has  its  own,  and  a  diffcrent  firom  its  pffdMci— h  It 
is  now  Homer,  and  now  Virgli ;  once  Drydeo,  and  idboi 
Walter  Scott ;  now  CoraeQle,  and  now  Badne ;  mom  Oe- 
blllon,  now  VolUire.  The  Homeristi  and  Yizgf&as 
in  France  disputed  for  half  a  century.  Kot  S£tj  jman 
ago  the  Italians  neglected  Dante  —  BettineBi  iiymed 
Monti  for  reading**  that  barbarian  ;**  at  prescnithir 
adore  him.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  hare  had  their  rtaa, 
and  they  wHl  have  their  decUne.  Already  tliey  hmt 
more  than  once  fluctuated,  as  mutt  be  the  ci»c  vtth  tH 
the  dramatists  and  poets  of  a  living  lai^uage.  Thte^MS 
not  depend  upon  their  merits,  but  upon  the  iiiiBasij 
vicissitudes  of  human  opinions.  Scfalegd  and  MadteM 
de  Stad  have  endeavoured  also  to  rtdxtem  peetrj  t»ta« 
systems,  chusical  and  romantic.  The  eflbct  is 
beginning. 
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work  with  his  artillery,  when  he  armed  his  devils 
therewithal.  He  did  so ;  and  this  artificial  ob- 
ject must  have  had  much  of  ibe  sublime  to  at- 
tract his  attention  for  such  a  conflict.  He  has 
made  an  absurd  use  of  it ;  but  the  absurdity  con- 
sists in  not  using  cannon  against  the  angels  of 
God,  but  any  material  weapon.  The  thunder 
of  the  clouds  would  have  been  as  ridiculous  and 
vain  in  the  hands  of  the  devils*  as  the  **  villanous 
saltpetre  :'*  the  angels  were  as  impervious  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  The  thunderbolts  become 
sublime  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  not  as 
such,  but  because  he  deigns  to  use  them  as  a 
means  of  repelling  the  rebel  spirits ;  but  no  one 
can  attribute  their  defeat  to  this  grand  piece  of 
natural  electricity :  the  Almighty  willed,  and 
they  fell  ;  his  word  would  have  been  enough ; 
and  Milton  is  as  absurd,  (and,  in  fiict,  biatphe- 
vunut)  in  putting  material  lightnings  into  the 
hands  of  the  Godhead,  as  in  giving  him  hands 
ataU. 

The  artillery  of  the  demons  was  but  the  first 
step  of  his  mistake,  the  thunder  the  next,  and  it 
is  a  step  lower.  It  would  have  been  fit  for 
Jove,  but  not  for  Jehovah.  The  subject  al- 
tf^^her  was  essentially  unpoefcical ;  he  has  made 
more  of  it  than  another  could,  but  it  is  beyond 
him  and  all  men. 

In  a  portion  of  his  reply,  Mr.  Bowles  asserts 
that  Pope  **  envied  Phillips,"  because  he  quizzed 
his  pastorals  in  the  Guardian,  in  that  most  ad- 
mirable model  of  irony,  his  paper  on  the  subject 
If  there  was  any  thing  enviable  about  Phillips, 
it  could  hardly  be  his  pastorals.  They  were 
despicable,  and  Pope  expressed  his  contempt 
If  Mr.  Fitzgerald  published  a  volume  of  sonnets, 
or  a  "  Spirit  of  Discovery,'*  or  a  "  Missionary,*' 
and  Mr.  Bowles  wrote  in  any  periodical  journal 
an  ironical  paper  upon  them,  would  this  be 
"envy?**  The  authors  of  the  «*  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses'* have  ridiculed  the  sixteen  or  twenty 


1  [**  Poor  Cowper,  being  disgusted  wtth  th«  world,  feU 
in  love  with  the  first  venerable  gentlewoman  he  saw  at 
Huntingdoa,  and  wondered  all  the  world  was  not  like 
her ;  when  probably  he  would  have  met  with  a  being  Just 
as  good  in  the  first  respectable  old  lady  he  saw  on  a 
Sunday  going  to  church  at  Brentford  I "  —  Bowles, 
Pope's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  60.] 

s  I  will  submit  to  Mr.  Bowles's  own  Judgment  a  passage 
from  another  poem  of  Cowper's,  to  be  compared  with  the 
same  writer's  Sylvan  Sampler.    In  the  lines  to  Bfary,  — 

**  Thy  «MnU»,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore. 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 
My  Mary," 
c<mtaln  a  simple,  household,  **H»door**  artifidal,  and 
ordinary  image ;  I  refer  Mr.  Bowles  to  the  stanza,  and 
ask  if  these  three  lines  about  **  needles  "  are  not  worth  all 
the  boasted  twaddling  about  trees,  so  triumphantly  re- 
quoted  ?  «nd  yet,  in/act^  what  do  they  convey  ?  A  homely 
collection  of  images  and  ideas,  associated  with  the  darning 
of  stockings,  and  the  hemming  of  shirU,  and  the  mend- 
ing of  breeches ;   but  will  any  one  deny  that  they  are 
eminently  poetical  and  pathetic  as  addressed  by  Cowpcr 
to  his  nurse  ?    The  trash  of  trees  reminds  me  of  a  saying 


0^ 


«* first  living  poets**  of  the  day,  but  do  they 
«  envy  "  them  ?  «*  Envy'*  writhes,  it  don't  laugh. 
The  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  may 
despise  some,  but  they  can  hardly  **  envy  "  any 
of  the  persons  whom  they  have  parodied ;  and 
Pope  could  have  no  more  envied  Phillips  than 
he  did  Welsted,  or  Theobald,  or  Smedley,  or 
any  other  given  hero  of  the  Dunciad.  He 
could  not  have  enried  him,  even  had  he  himself 
not  been  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  Did  Mr. 
Ings  "  envy  **  Mr.  Phillips  when  he  asked  him, 
*<  How  came  your  Pyrrhus  to  drive  oxen  and 
say,  I  am  goaded  on  by  love  ?**  This  question 
silenced  poor  Phillips;  but  it  no  more  pro- 
ceeded from  **  envy  **  than  did  Pope*s  ridicule. 
Did  he  envy  Swifl  ?  Did  he  envy  Bolingbroke  ? 
Did  he  envy  Gay  the  unparalleled  success  of 
his  «  Beggar's  Opera?'*  We  may  be  answered 
that  these  were  his  friends  —  true:  but  does 
friendship  prevent  envy  9  Study  the  first  woman 
you  meet  with,  or  the  first  scribbler,  letlVfr. 
Bowles  himself  (whom  I  acquit  fully  of  such 
an  odious  quality)  study  some  of  his  own  poetical 
intimates :  the  most  enrious  man  I  ever  heard 
of  is  a  poet,  and  a  high  one ;  besides,  it  is  an 
universal  passion.  Goldsmith  envied  not  only 
the  puppets  for  their  dancing,  and  broke  his 
shins  in  the  attempt  at  rivalry,  but  was  seriously 
angry  because  two  pretty  women  received  more 
attention  than  he  did.  This  is  envy;  but 
where  does  Pope  show  a  sign  of  the  passion  ? 
In  that  case  Dryden  enried  the  hero  of  his  Mac 
Flecknoe.  Mr.  Bowles  compares,  when  and 
where  he  can.  Pope  with  Cowper  —  (the  same 
Cowper  whom  in  bis  edition  of  Pope  he  laughs 
at  for  his  attachment  to  an  old  woman,  Mrs. 
Unwin ;  search  and  you  will  find  it  i ;  I  re- 
member the  passage,  though  not  the  page) ;  in 
particular  he  requotes  Cowper's  Dutch  delinea- 
tion of  a  wood,  drawn  up,  like  a  seedsman*8  cata- 
logue 3,  with  an  affected  imitation  of  Milton's 


of  Sheridan's.  Soon  after  the  **  R^ected  Address  "  scene 
in  1812, 1  met  Sheridan.  In  Che  course  of  dinner,  he  said, 
**  Lord  Byron,  did  you  know  that,  amongst  the  writers  of 
addresses,  was  Whitbread  himself?  "  1  answered  by  an 
enquiry  of  what  sort  of  an  address  he  had  made.  "  Of 
that,"  replied  Sheridan, "  I  remember  little,  except  that 
there  was  a  phcenix  in  it." — **  A  phcenix  I !  Well,  how 
did  he  describe  it?*'  —  **  Like  a  poulterer,** amiwered 
Sheridan :  **  It  was  green,  and  yellow,  and  red,  and  blue : 
he  dki  not  let  us  off  for  a  single  feather."  And  Just  such 
as  this  poulterer's  account  of  a  phcenix  is  Cowper's  stick- 
picker's  detail  of  a  wood,  with  all  its  petty  minutic  oi 
this,  that,  and  the  other. 

One  more  poetical  instance  of  the  power  of  art,  and 
even  its  superiority  over  nature,  in  poetry ;  and  I  have 
done:— the  bust  of  Antinousf  Is  there  any  thing  in 
nature  like  this  marble,  excepting  the  Venus  ?  Can  there 
be  more  poetry  gathered  into  existence  than  in  that  won- 
derftil  creation  of  perfect  beauty  ?  But  the  poetry  of  this 
bust  is  in  no  respect  derived  fVom  nature,  nor  from  any 
association  of  moral  exaltedness ;  for  what  is  there  in 
common  with  moral  nature,  and  the  male  minion  of 
Adrian  ?  The  very  execution  is  not  natwral,  but  super^ 
natural,  or  rather  super-artificial^  for  nature  has  never 
done  so  much. 
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■tyle,  ts  burlesque  as  the  *  Splendid  ShiUiiig.*' 
These  two  writers,  for  Cowper  b  no  poet,  come 
into  comparison  in  one  great  work,  the  transla- 
tion of  Homer.  Now,  with  all  the  great,  and 
manifest,  and  manifold,  and  reproved,  and  ac- 
knowledged, and  uncontroverted  faults  of  Pope's 
transUtioQt  and  all  the  scholarship,  and  pains, 
and  time,  and  trouble,  and  blank  Terse  of  the 
other,  who  can  ever  read  Cowper?  and  who 
will  ever  lay  down  Pope,  unless  for  the  original? 
Pope*8  was  "not  Homer,  it  was  Spondanus;** 
but  Cowper's  is  not  Homer  either,  it  is  not 
even  Cowper.  As  a  child  I  first  read  Pope's 
Homer  with  a  rapture  which  no  subsequent 
work  could  ever  afford,  and  children  are  not  the 
worst  judges  of  their  own  language.  As  a  boy 
I  read  Homer  in  the  original,  as  we  have  aU 
done,  some  of  us  by  force,  and  a  few  by  fmvour; 
under  which  description  I  come  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  it  is  enough  that  I  read  him.  As 
a  man  I  have  tried  to  read  Cowper's  version, 
and  I  found  it  impossible.  Has  any  human 
reader  ever  succeeded? 

And  now  that  we  have  heard  the  Catholic  re- 
proached with  envy,  duplicity,  licentiousness, 
avarice — what  was  the  Calvinist?  He  attempt- 
ed the  most  atrocious  of  crimes  in  the  Christian 
code,  viz.  suicide  —  and  why  ?  because  he  was 
to  be  examined  whether  he  was  fit  for  an  ofiice 
which  he  seems  to  wish  to  have  made  a  sine- 
cure. His  connection  with  Mrs.  Unwin  was 
pure  enough,  for  the  old  lady  was  devout,  and 
he  was  deranged;  but  why  Uien  is  the  infirm 
and  then  elderly  Pope  to  be  reproved  for  his 
connection  with  Martha  Blount?  Cowper  was 
the  almoner  of  Mrs.  Throgmorton ;  but  Pope's 
charities  were  his  own,  and  they  were  noble 
and  extensive,  fiur  beyond  his  fortune's  warrant 
Pope  was  the  tolerant  yet  steady  adherent  of  the 
most  bigoted  of  sects ;  and  Cowper  the  most  bi- 
goted and  despondent  sectary  that  ever  anticipated 
damnation  to  himself  or  others.  Is  this  harsh  ? 
I  know  it  is,  and  I  do  not  assert  it  as  my  opinion 
of  Cowper  pertonaSyt  but  to  show  what  might  be 
said,  with  just  as  great  an  appearance  of  truth 
and  candour,  as  all  the  odium  which  has  been 
acciunulated  upon  Pope  in  similar  specula- 
tions. Cowper  was  a  good  man,  and  lived  at  a 
fortunate  time  for  his  works. 

Mr.  Bowles,  apparently  not  relying  entirely 
upon  his  own  arguments,  has,  in  person  or  l^ 
proxy,  brought  forward  the  names  of  Southey 
and  Moore.  Mr.  Southey  **  agrees  entirely  with 
Mr.  Bowles  in  his  invariable  principles  of 
poetry.**  The  least  that  Mr.  Bowles  can  do  in 
return  b  to  approve  the  **  invariable  principles 
of  Mr.  Southey."  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  word  ** invariable"  might  have  stuck  in 

Away,  then,  with  thl<  cant  about  natorv,  and  **  Invari- 
able prlodples  of  poetry  1  '*  A  great  artlct  will  make  a 
blodL  of  itooeai  tnbUne at  amountahi,  and  a  good  poet 
can  imbue  a  pack  of  cards  with  more  poetry  than  inhabits 
the  forests  of  America.  It  is  the  busineu  and  the  proof 
of  apoet  to  give  the  lie  to  the  proverb,  and  sometimes  to 
**makeasWce»  purseouiqf  a$ow*$ears**  uA  to  con- 
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Southey's  throat,  like  Macbeth'^  «  Anea  !*  I 
am  sure  it  did  in  mine,  and  I  an  not  the  lisK  . 
consistent  of  the  two,  at  least  as  a  voter.  Moot 
(«t  tu.  Bruit  /)  also  approves,  and  a  Mr.  J. 
Scott.  There  is  a  letter  alao  of  two  lines  fran 
a  gentleman  in  asterisks,  wbo^  it  seeou,  ii  s 
poet  of  *<  the  highest  rank  :**— who  esa  this  be? 
not  my  friend  Sr  Walter,  surely.  Campbell  it 
can't  be ;  Rogers  it  won't  be. 

"  You  have  Ai^  <A«  miina  the  head,  sod*  ••  • 
[Pope,  X  presume]  on  the  head  also. 

<*I  rtmain  yours,  afiectionstdy, 
««(rtTeilKmiky 

And  in  asterisks  let  him  remain.  Whoever 
this  person  may  be,  he  deserves,  for  ssdi  i 
judgment  of  Midas,  that  <*  the  nail"  which  Ml 
Bowles  has  «  hit  in  the  head,"  should  be  driicn 
through  his  own  ears  ;  I  am  sure  that  thej  aie  ' 
long  enough.  ^ 

The  attempt  of  the  poetical  populace  of  die 
present  day  to  obtain  an  ostracism  against  Pope 
is  as  easily  accounted  for  as  the  Atfaaian't  ifaeil 
against  Aristides ;  they  are  tired  of  beariof  bin 
always  called  «*  the  Just."  They  are  aho  figbt- 
ing  for  life;  for,  if  he  maintains  his  stsdoo, 
they  will  reach  their  own  by  Ming.  Tb<y 
have  raised  a  mosque  by  the  side  of  a  Grcciai 
temple  of  the  purest  architecture;  sod,  moit 
barbarous  than  the  barbarians  from  whose  pn^ 
tice  I  have  borrowed  the  figure^  tbeyaie  sot 
contented  with  their  own  grotesque  edifice,  in- 
less  they  destroy  the  prior,  and  purdy  beiotifBl 
fobric  which  preceded,  and  whidi  shames  diaa 
and  theirs  for  ever  and  ever.  I  shall  be  told 
that  amongst  those  I  kaoe  been  (or  it  osfbe 
still  am)  conspicuous  —  true,  and  I  am  aAasel 
of  it  I  hmot  been  amongst  the  builders  of  tfaii 
Babel,  attended  by  a  confbsian  of  toofiies,bit 
never  amongst  the  envious  destroyers  of  the  dH> 
do  temple  of  our  predecessor.  I  hate  lo««o 
and  honoured  the  fiune  and  name  of  that  ibi- 
trious  and  unrivalled  man,  ftr  mora  tbso  aj 
own  paltry  renown,  and  the  trashy  j"*^ •f*! 
crowd  of  "  Schools  "  and  upstarts,  who  piew 
to  rival,  or  even  surpass  faJm.  Sooner  tfasa  > 
single  leaf  should  be  torn  from  bis  horel  i( 
were  better  that  all  which  these  men,  and  thj 
I,  as  one  of  their  set,  hnve  ever  written,  *"» 

**  Line  trunks,  clothe  spice,  or,  totterfaig  ta  a  rov.     ; 
Befrfaige  the  rails  of  Bedlam,  or  Sobe  I  * 

There  are  those  who  will  believe  this,  sad  tbo«  ; 
who  will  not     You,  sir,  know  howfir  I  «■  i 
sincere,  and  whether  my  opinion,  not  only  ■ 
the  short  work  intended  for  P"*>^*«*^^^ 
private  letters  which  can  never  be  publim* 


dude  with  another  homdyprovot,  "a  gooda**^ 
will  not  find  ftnlt  with  Us  toote." 

»  r  How  the  deoce  was  I  to  suppose  **  *J  JT 
foar  asterisks  meant  *  Campbell  *  and  not  Pope.  *■■"*  ^ 
the  blank  aignature  meant  •  Tbemas  Mborsf  I«  •• , 
what  comes  of  being  ftndUar  with  psnsas."-'^ 
Byron  to  Mr.  Moore.    8eeamt^,p.il»-}  I 
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has  or  has  not  been  the  same.  I  look  upon 
this  as  the  deelimng  age  of  English  poetrj ;  no 
regard  fiir  others,  no  sdfish  feehng»  can  prevent 
me  from  seeing  this,  and  expressing  the  truth. 
There  can  be  no  worse  sign  for  the  taste  cf  the 
times  than  the  depreciation  of  Pope.  It  vould 
be  better  to  receive  for  proof  Mr.  Cobbett's 
rough  but  strong  attack  upon  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  than  to  fdloir  this  smooth  and  ** candid'* 
uodermining  of  the  reputation  of  the  most  per- 
feet  of  our  poets,  and  the  purest  of  our  moral- 
ists. Of  bis  power  in  the  poinoru,  in  deiecrip- 
tlon,  in  the  mock  heroic,  I  leave  others  to 
descant.  I  take  him  on  his  strong  ground  as 
mn  ethical  poet :  in  the  former,  none  excel ;  in 
die  mock  heroic  and  the  ethical,  none  equal  him ; 
and,  in  my  mind,  the  latter  is  the  highest  of  all 
poetry,  because  it  does  that  in  verse,  which  the 
greatest  of  men  have  wbhed  to  accomplish  in  prose. 
If  the  essence  of  poetry  must  be  a  2£e,  throw  it 
to  the  dogs,  or  banish  it  from  your  republic,  as 
Plato  vrould  have  done.  He  who  can  reconcile 
poetry  with  truth  and  wisdom,  is  the  only  true 
**poet*'  in  its  real  sense,  **the  maker,'*  the 
creatoTf**  —  why  must  this  mean  the  *<liar,  ** 
the  **  feigner,**  the  **  tale-teller  ?**  A  man  may 
make  and  create  better  things  than  these. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  say  that  Pope  is  as 
high  a  poet  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  though 
his  enemy,  Warton,  places  him  inraiediately 
under  them.  ^  I  would  no  more  say  this  than 
I  would  assert  in  the  mosque  (once  Saint 
Sophia*s),  that  Socrates  was  a  greater  man 
than  MahAneL  But  if  I  say  that  he  is  very 
near  them,  it  is  no  more  than  has  been  asserted 
of  Bums,  who  is  supposed 

**  To  rival  all  bat  8hskspesre*s  name  below.*' 

I  say  nothing  against  this  opinion.  But  of  what 
*^  order,"  according  to  the  poetical  aristocracy, 
are  Bums*s  poems?  There  are  his  opus  magnum, 
**  Tarn  O'Shanter,**  a  to/^;  the  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night,  a  descriptive  sketch ;  some  others  in 
the  same  style :  the  rest  are  songs.  So  much 
far  the  rank  of  hiMproduetione  ;  the  rank  of  Bunu 
is  the  very  first  of  hb  art.  Of  Pope  I  have 
expressed  my  opinion  elsewhere,  as  also  of  the 
efl^  which  the  present  attempts  at  poetry  have 
had  upon  our  literature.  If  any  great  national 
or  natural  convulsion  could  or  shoidd  overwhelm 
your  country  in  such  sort  as  to  sweep  Great 
Britain  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  earthy  and 

1  If  the  opinions  dtad  bj  Ifr.  Bowles,  of  Dr.  Johnson 
agahut  Pope,  are  to  be  Ukea  as  dedslve  anthority,  they 
win  also  hold  good  agahist  Gray,  Milton,  Swift,  Thom- 
son, and  Dryden :  In  that  case  what  becomes  of  Gray's 
poetical,  and  IfUton's  moral  diaracter  ?  even  of  Milton's 
poetical  character,  or.  Indeed,  of  EmglM  poetry  In  gene- 
ral ?  for  Johnson  strips  many  a  leaf  ttcm  every  laurel. 
Still  J<dinsoo*s  is  the  finest  critical  work  extant,  and  can 
never  be  read  without  instruction  and  delight. 

<  ['*  Mr.  Pope  never  flattered  any  body  for  money. 
Alderman  Barber  bad  a  great  inclination  to  hareastroke 
In  his  cornmendation  inserted  in  some  part  of  Mr.  Pope's 
writings.    He  did  not  want  money  and  he  wanted  fame. 
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leave  only  that,  after  all,  the  most  living  of  hu- 
man things,  a  diemi  language,  to  be  studied  and 
read,  and  imitated  by  the  wise  of  future  and  fiur 
generations,  upon  foreign  shores ;  if  your  litera- 
ture should  become  the  learning  of  mankind, 
divested  of  party  cabala,  temporary  feshions,  and 
national  pride  and  prejudice; — an  EngliUiman, 
anxious  that  the  posterity  of  strangers  should 
know  that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  a 
British  Epic  and  Tragedy,  might  wish  for  the 
preservation  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton ;  but  the 
surviring  world  would  snatch  Pope  from  the 
wreck,  and  let  the  rest  sink  with  the  people. 
He  is  the  moral  i>oet  of  all  civilisation ;  and  as 
such,  let  us  hope  that  he  irill  one  day  be  the 
national  poet  of  mankind.  He  is  the  only  poet 
that  never  shocks;  the  only  poet  whose/nt^^ets- 
nete  has  been  made  his  reproach.  Cast  your  eye 
over  his  productions ;  consider  their  extent,  and 
contemplate  their  variety: — pastoral,  passion, 
mock  heroic,  translation,  satire,  ethics,  —  all  ex^ 
cellent,  and  often  perfect.  If  his  great  charm 
be  his  mthdy,  how  comes  it  that  foreigners  adore 
him  even  in  their  diluted  translations?  But  I 
have  made  this  letter  too  long.  Give  my  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Bowles. 

Yours  ever,  very  truly, 

Bteow. 
To 
John  Murrag,  Esq, 

Post  Scriptum,  — Long  as  this  letter  has  grown, 
I  find  it  necessary  to  append  a  postscript ;  if 
possible,  a  short  one.  Mr.  Bowles  denies  that 
he  has  accused  Pope  of***  a  sordid  money-getting 
passion ;  **  but,  he  adds,  *<  if  I  had  ever  done  so, 
I  should  be  glad  to  find  any  testimony  that 
might  show  he  was  act  so.**  This  testimony  he 
may  find  to  his  heart's  content  in  Spcnoe  and 
elsewhere.  First,  there  is  Martha  Blount,  who, 
Mr.  Bowles  charitably  says,  **  probably  thought 
he  did  not  save  enough  for  her,  as  legatee.** 
Whatever  she  thought  upon  this  point,  her  words 
are  in  Pope's  favour.  Then  there  is  Alderman 
Barber;  see  Spenoe's  Anecdotes.'  There  is 
Pope*s  cold  answer  to  HalifiuL  when  he  proposed 
a  pension';  his  behaviour  to  Craggs  and  to 
Addison  upon  like  occasions,  and  his  own  two 
lines— - 

**  And,  thanks  to  Homer,  since  I  live  and  thrive, 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive ;  '* 

written  when  princes  would  have  been  proud  to 


He  would  probably  have  given  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  to  have  been  gratified  in  this  desire,  and  gave 
Mr.  Pope  to  understand  as  much ;  but  Mr.  Pope  would 
never  comply  with  such  a  baseness.**—  Spbncb,  p.  808.] 

>  C**  I  wrote  to  Lord  HaMfkx  to  thank  him  for  his  most 
obliging  offer ;  saying,  that  I  had  considered  the  matter 
over  AiUy,  and  that  all  the  diflbrence  I  could  find  in 
baring  or  not  having  a  pension  was,  that  if  1  had  one  I 
might  live  more  at  large  in  town ;  and  that  If  I  had  not,  I 
might  lire  happily  enough  in  the  country.  So  the  thing 
dropped,  and  1  had  my  liberty  without  a  coach."  —  Fopa, 
bxSpence,p.dt»,} 
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pension,  and  peers  to  promote  him,  and  when 
the  whole  army  of  dunces  were  in  array  against 
him,  and  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  de- 
prive him  of  this  boast  of  independence.  But 
there  is  something  a  little  more  serious  in  Mr. 
Bowles's  declaration,  that  he  **  would  have  spo- 
ken** of  his  <' noble  generosity  to  the  outcast 
Richard  Savage,"  and  other  instances  of  a  com- 
passionate and  generous  heart,  **had  they  OC' 
curved  to  hi$  reelection  when  he  wrote.*'  ^  What ! 
is  it  come  to  this  ?  Does  Mr.  Bowles  sit  down 
to  write  a  minute  and  laboured  life  and  edition 
of  a  great  poet  ?  Does  he  anatomise  his  cha- 
racter, moral  and  poetical  ?  Does  he  present  us 
with  his  faults  and  with  his  foibles?  Does  he 
sneer  at  his  feelings,  and  doubt  of  his  sincerity  ? 
Does  he  unfold  his  vanity  and  duplicity  ?  and 
then  omit  the  good  qualities  wliich  might,  in 
part,  have  **  covered  this  multitude  of  sins  ?  **  and 
then  plead  that  **  they  did  not  occur  to  hit  recai' 
ketioH  9  **  Is  this  the  frame  of  mind  and  of  me- 
mory with  which  the  illustrious  dead  are  to  be 
approached?  If  Mr.  Bowles,  who  must  have 
had  access  to  all  the  means  of  refreshing  his  me- 
mory, did  not  recollect  these  &cts,  he  is  unfit 
for  his  task ;  but  if  he  did  recollect  and  omit 
them,  I  know  not  what  he  is  fit  for,  but  I  know 
what  would  be  fit  for  him.  Is  the  plea  of  *'  not 
recollecting'*  such  prominent  facts  to  be  ad- 
mitted ?  Mr.  Bowles  has  been  at  a  public  school, 
and,  as  I  have  been  publicly  educated  also,  I  can 
sympathise  with  his  predilection.  When  we  were 
in  the  third  form  even,  had  we  pleaded  on  the 
Monday  morning  that  we  had  not  brought  up 
the  Saturday's  exercise,  because  '*we  had  for- 
gotten it,"  what  would  have  been  the  reply? 
And-  b  an  excuse,  which  would  not  be  pardoned 
to  a  schoolboy,  to  pass  current  in  a  matter  which 
so  nearly  concerns  the  fame  of  the  first  poet  of 
his  age,  if  not  of  his  country  ?  If  Mr.  Bowles 
so  readily  forgets  the  virtues  of  others,  why  com- 
plain so  grievously  that  others  have  a  better 
memory  for  bis  own  fimlts?  ^  They  are  but  the 
faults  of  an  author ;  while  the  virtues  he  omitted 
from  bii  catalogue  are  essential  to  the  justice 
due  to  a  man. 

Mr.  Bowles  appears,  indeed  to  be  susceptible 
beyond  the  privilege  of  authorship.  There  is  a 
plaintive  dedication  to  Mr.  Giffbrd,  in  which  he 
b  made  responsible  for  all  the  articles  of  the 
Quarterly.  Mr.  Southey,  it  seems,  '*  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  writer  in  that  Review,"  ap- 
proves of  Mr.  Bowles*s  publication.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  the  more  impartial,  that  notwith- 
standing that  **  the  great  writer  of  the  Quarterly" 
entertains  opinions  opposite  to  the  able  article 
on  Spence,  nevertheless  that  essay  was  permitted 
to  appear.  Is  a  review  to  be  devoted  to  the 
opinions  of  any  one  man?     Must  it  not  vary 

1  [**  Mr.  Pope  desired  Dr.  Young  to  forward  five 
guineas  to  poor  Savage,  when  he  was  in  Newgate  for  the 
death  of  Sinclair ;  the  doctor  was  so  good  as  to  cany  It 
himself,  and  Mr.  Pope  afterwards  told  him  that  if 
Sarage  should  be  In  want  of  necessaries  he  had  five 
more  ready  at  his  senrice."  —  Spbmcs,  p.  856.3 


according  to  circumstances,  and  aceordin^  to  tke 
subjects  to  be  criticised?  I  fear  that  i>iilei» 
must  take  the  sweets  and  bitters  of  tbe  pob&e 
journals  as  they  occur,  and  an  author  of  so  hmg 
a  standing  as  Mr.  Bowles  might  have  herame 
accustomed  to  such  incidents ;  he  might  be  an- 
gry, but  not  astonished.  I  have  been  reviewed 
in  the  Quarterly  almost  as  often  as  Mr.  Bowles, 
and  have  had  as  pleasant  things  said,  and  some  as 
unpleaaant,  as  could  be  well  pronounced.  In  ths 
review  of  «<  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,**  it  is  stated, 
that  I  have  devoted  *'  my  powers^  &c.  to  the 
worst  parts  of  Manicheism;"  which,  bong  is- 
terpreted,  means  that  I  worship  the  deviL  Now, 
I  have  neither  written  a  reply,  nor  complaiscd 
to  Gifibrd.  I  believe  that  I  observed  in  n  letto- 
to  you,  that  I  thought  *«  that  tbe  critic  mi^ 
have  praised  Milman  without  finding  it  neoea- 
sary  to  abuse  me ;  **  but  did  I  not  add  at  the  if 
same  time,  or  soon  after  (apropos,  of  the  note 
in  the  book  of  Travels),  that  I  would  not,  if  it 
were  even  in  my  power,  have  a  single  line  esi- 
celled  on  my  account  in  that  nor  in  any  other 
publication?  Of  course,  I  reserve  to  myself  the 
privilege  of  response  when  necessary,  Mr.  Bowles 
seems  in  a  whimsical  state  about  tbe  author  of 
the  article  on  Spence.  Tou  know  very  wdi 
that  I  am  not  in  your  confidence,  nor  in  that  of 
the  conductor  of  the  joumaL  The  moment  I 
saw  that  article,  I  was  morally  certain  that  I 
knew  the  author  *'  by  his  style.**  You  will  tei 
me  that  1  do  not  know  him :  that  is  all  as  it 
should  be ;  keep  the  secret,  so  shall  I,  tboc^ 
no  one  has  ever  intrusted  it  to  me.  fie  is  not 
the  person  whom  Mr.  Bowles  denounces.  Mr. 
Bowles's  extreme  sensibility  reminds  me  of  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  on  board  of  a  fri- 
gate in  which  I  was  a  passenger  and  guest  of 
the  captain*s  for  a  considerable  time.  Tbe  lar- 
geon  on  board,  a  very  gentlemanly  young  mas, 
and  remarkably  able  in  his  profession,  wore  a 
wig.  Upon  this  ornament  he  was  extremely  te- 
nacious. As  naval  jests  are  sometimes  a  Uttle 
rough,  his  brother  officers  made  occasiooal  all*- 
sions  to  this  delicate  appendage  to  tbe  doctor^ 
person.  One  day  a  young  lieutenant,  in  the 
course  of  a  fiuetious  discussion,  said,  "  Suppose 
now,  doctor,  I  should  take  off  your  Atf.*  — 
*<  Sir,**  replied  the  doctor,  <«  I  shall  talk  no  ki^er 
with  you;  you  grow  geurrikmg,**  He  woold 
not  even  admit  so  near  an  approadi  as  to  tbe  hst 
which  protected  it  In  like  manner,  if  any  body 
approaches  Mr.  Bowles*s  laurels,  even  in  fak 
outside  capacity  of  an  editor,  **  they  grow  snr- 
riloue.  **  You  say  that  you  are  about  to  pRfMie 
an  edition  of  Pope;  you  cannot  do  better  fcr 
your  own  credit  as  a  publisher,  nor  for  tbe  ie> 
demption  of  Pope  from  Mr.  Bowles,  and  oC  the 
public  taste  from  n4>id  degeneracy. 


*  [**  The  memory  of  Mr.  Bonrles  is  of  a 
ture:  if  it  be  defective  as  to  one  data  oC  idsM.  It  Is le- 
markably  retentive  of  another ;  like  a  aSeve,  letti^  tte 
fine  slip  away,  bat  retaining  whatever  Is  eoane  sod 
ofltasive."  —  Qmmt,  Be9.  voL  zzziL  p.  V%.\ 
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«« OBSERVATIONS." 

▲    8KCOMO   LKTTBR  TO  JOHN   MUEKAT,  KSQ. 
ON  THB 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES'S  STRICTURE! 

OK  THB 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  POPE.» 


Raveima,  March  S5. 181 
Dear  Sir, 

Ik  the  further «« Obfleryations**  of  Mr.  BowU 

in  rejoinder  to  the  charges  brought  against  b 

edition  of  Pope,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  h 

lost  his  temper.     Whaterei*  the  language  of  I 

antagonists  may  have  been,  I  fear  that  his  repli 

have  afforded  more  pleasure  to  them  than  to  tj 

public.     That  Mr.  Bowles  should  not  be  plea» 

is  natural,  whether  right  or  wrong ;  but  a  tei 

perate  defence  would  have  answered  his  purpo 

in  the  former  case  —  and,  in  the  latter,  no  d 

fence,  however  violent,  can  tend  to  any  thli 

but  his  discomfiture.      I  have  read  over  tl 

third  pamphlet,  which  you  have  been  so  obllgii 

as  to  send  me,  and  shall  venture  a  few  obser 

ations,  in  addition  to  those  upon  the  prevlo 

controversy. 

Mr.  Bowles  sets  out  with  repeating  his  **  co 
Jirmed  convicHon,**  that  *<  what  he  said  of  tl 
moral  part  of  Pope*s  character  was,  general 
speaking,  true ;  and  that  the  principles  of  pw 
tea/ criticism  which  he  has  laid  down  ureinvarial 
and  inmUnerabU,**  See, ;  and  that  he  is  the  tno 
persuaded  of  this  by  the  **  exaggerationt  of  h 
opponents."  This  is  all  very  well,  and  high 
natural  and  sincere.  Nobody  ever  expected  th 
either  Mr.  Bowles,  or  any  other  author,  wou 
be  convinced  of  human  ftdlibility  in  their  oti 
persons.  But  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose - 
for  it  was  not  what  Mr.  Bowles  thinks,  but  wh 
is  to  be  thought  of  Pope,  that  is  the  questioi 
It  is  what  he  has  asserted  or  insinuated  again 
a  name  which  is  the  patrimony  of  posterity,  th 
is  to  be  tried ;  and  Mr.  Bowles,  as  a  party,  ci 
be  no  judge.  The  noore  he  is  persuaded,  tl 
better  for  himself,  if  it  give  him  any  pleasun 
but  he  can  only  persuade  others  by  the  proc 
brought  out  in  his  defence. 

After  these  pre&tory  remarks  of  **  convi 
tion,"&c.  Mr.  Biowles  proceeds  to  Mr.  Gilchris 
whom  he  charges  with  «  slang  **  and  ^  slandei 
besides  a  small  subsidiary  indictment  of  **  abuf 
ignorance,  malice,**  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Gilchri 
has,  indeed,  shown  some  anger;  but  it  is  ] 
honest  indignation,  which  rises  up  in  defence 
the  iUustrious  dead.  It  is  a  generous  rage  wh  i< 
interposes  between  our  ashes  and  their  disturbei 
There  appears  also  to  have  been  some  slig 
personal  provocatbn.       Mr.  Gilchrist,  with 


>  [First  pohUsbed  in  1635.] 
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Mr.  Bowles  *<  will  now  plamly  set  belbre  the 
literary  public  all  the  ciroumstaiioes  which  luiTe 
led  to  Aw  home  and  Mr.  Gilchrist's  being  brought 
together,"  &c.  Courtesy  requires,  in  speaking 
of  others  and  ourselves,  that  we  should  place 
the  name  of  the  former  6rst  —  and  not  **Effo  et 
Rex  naeus.'*  Mr.  Bowles  should  have  written 
«  Mr.  Gilchrist's  name  and  his.*' 

This  p<Hnt  he  wishes  «  particularly  to  address 
to  those  mott  rmpectaUe  ehanuteri,  who  have  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  periodical  oriti- 
ear  press.**  That  the  press  may  be^  in  some  in- 
stances, conducted  by  respectable  characters  is 
probable  enough  ;  but  if  they  are  so^  there  is  no 
occasion  to  tell  them  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  not, 
it  is  a  base  adulation.  In  either  case,  it  looks 
like  a  kind  of  flattery,  by  which  those  gentry  are 
not  very  likely  to  be  softened ;  since  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  two  passages  in  fifteen  pages 
more  at  variance,  than  Mr.  Bowles's  prose  at  the 
beginning  of  this  pamphlet,  and  his  verse  at  the 
end  of  it.  In  )>age  4.  he  speaks  of '*  those  most 
respectable  characters  who  have  the  direction, 
&e.  of  the  periodical  press,"  and  in  page  10.  we 
find- 

**  Te  dark  inquiiUors,  a  monk-Uka  tend, 
Who  o'er  some  ibrinking  vtodm-anthor  itand, 
A  solemn,  secret,  and  vmdiOioe  broodt 
Onfy  terrific  In  your  cowl  and  hood.*' 

And  so  on— to «'  bloody  law^  and  «  red  scourges,** 
with  other  similar  phrases,  which  may  not  be 
altogether  agreeable  to  the  above-mentioned 
«  most  respectable  characters.**  Mr.  Bowles  goes 
on,  *<  I  concluded  my  observations  in  the  last 
Pamphleteer,  with  fedings  not  mnkind  towards 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  or**  [it  should  be  nor]  «to  the 
author  bf  the  review  of  Spence,  be  he  whom  he 
might.**  —  **I  was  in  hopes,  a»  I  alwayi  have 
heeu  retufy  to  tdmit  any  erron  I  might  have  been 
led  into>  or  prejudice  I  might  have  entertained, 
that  even  Mr.  Gilchrist  might  be  disposed  to  a 
more  amicaJtiU  mode  of  discussing  what  I  had 
advanced  in  regard  to  Pope's  moral  character." 
As  Major  Sturgeon  observes,  **  There  never  was 
a  set  of  more  amicabU  officers —  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  boxing-bout  between  Captain  Shears 
and  the  Colonel." 

A  page  and  a  half —  nay  only  a  page  before 
—  Mr.  Bowles  re-affirms  his  conviction,  that 
*<  what  he  has  said  of  Pope's  moral  character  is 
(generalfy  $peaking)  tnte,  and  that  his  «*  poetical 
principles  are  invariabie  and  {nwdnerdbk,"  He 
has  also  published  three  pamphlets, --ay,  four 
of  the  same  tenour, — and  yet,  with  this  declar- 
ation and  these  declamations  staring  him  and 
hb  adversaries  in  the  face,  he  speaks  of  his 
"  readiness  to  admit  errors  or  to  abandon  pre- 
judices !  I !"  His  use  of  the  word  **  amicable" 
reminds  me  of  the  Irish  Institution  (which  I 
have  somewhere  heard  or  read  of)  called  the 

»  [*•  Hold,  Sir  !  •»  said  Johnson  ;  "  don't  talk  of  rude- 
ness :  remember.  Sir,  you  told  me,"  puffing  hard  with 
passion  struggling  for  a  tent,  **  I  was  short-sighted. 


o^ 


«  Friendfy  Society,"  where  the  piendentalv^* 
canned  pistols  in  his  podcet,  so  that  vrben  ome  l\ 
amicable  gentleman  knocked  down  anocber.  the    | 
di£ference  might  be  adjusted  on  the  apoC,  at  tfae    ' 
harmonious  mstance  of  twelve  paoe& 

But  Mr.  Bowles  **  has  since  read  a  pwMi 
cation  by  him  (Mr.  Gikhrist)  copmining  asick    | 
▼ulgar  slander,  aHecting  private  life  and  cka-  J 
racter,"  &c  &e. ;  and  Mr.  Gikhrist  has  abo  had  u 
the  advantage  of  reading  a  publicatioa  by  Mc   ^ 
Bowles  sufficiently  imbued  with  peraosiality ;    ' 
for  one  of  the  first  And  principal  topics  of  ve- 
proach  is  that  he  is  a  grocer^  that  he  bas  a 
**  pipe  in  his  mouth,  ledger-book,  green  eanisien, 
duigy  shop-boy,  half  a  hogshead  of  brown  tna- 
cle,"  &c     Nay,  the  same  ddieaie  raiiley  is  , 
MsgovL  the  very  title-page.     When  couti-oteisy  \\ 
has  ones  eommenoed  opoo  this  ftwitiiig,  as  Db  j 
Johnson  said  to  Dr.  Percy,  •'  Su-,  tboe  is  an 
end  of  poUtenesB  —  we  are  to  be  as  rude  as  we   : 
please  — Sir,  yon  said  that  I  wxsjbort  sfyJitisf  *'  ; 
As  a  man's  profession  is  generally  no  aMwe  m 
his  own  power  than  his  person  -—  botb  barii^ 
been  made  out  for  him  —  it  is  bard  ibaa  be   . 
should  be  reproadied  with  eitheiv  end  still  Bsse   { 
that  an  honest  calling  should  ba  made  a  re-   j 
proach.     If  there  is  any  thing  more  baDuai«  | 
able  to  Mr.  Gilchrist  than  another,  it  ia»  Ibat  I 
being  engaged  in  cauiineree  be  bas  bad  the  \ 
taste,  and  found  the  leisure^  to  beeome  ao  able  *] 
a  proficient  in  the  higher  literature  of  bis  ewa 
and  other  countries.     Mr.  Bowks;,  iHio  wiH  be  , 
proud  to  own  Glover,  Chatterton,  Bonta^  aad  | 
Bloomfidd  kit  his  peers,  sfaoold  barfiy  ham  i 
quarrelled  with   Mr.  Gilchrist  for  his  critia 
Mr.  Gildir»t*s  station,  however,  vHueb  sb|^ 
conduct  him  to  the  highest  civk  boiioin%  and 
to  boundless  wealth,  has  notbing  to  veqabe 
apology ;  but  even  if  it  bad,  sueb  a  iffiroafh 
was  not  Tery  gracious  on  tbe  part  of  a  cfetg^ 
man,  nor  graodulonthatof  agentlenaan.     The 
allusion  to  **  ChirMan  erittsum**  b  not  par- 
ticularly happy,  especially  where  BIr.  Gilcfant 
is  accused  of  having  <*se<  tJuJinttxamfietftku 
mode  m  Ewrop*,^    What  Pagan  criticisBi  may 
have  been,  we  know  hot  litde ;  the  names  of 
Zoilus  and  Aristarcfaus  sorvive,  and  die  waiks 
of  Aristotle,  Longinus^  and  Qnintilian :  bet  sf  ; 
**  Christian  criticism**  we   have  already   bad  ^ 
some  specimens  in  the  irorks  of  PluMpbaa  !| 
Poggius,  Scaliger,  Milton,  Salnwsins,  tbe  Cras-  -. 
canti    (versus  Tasso),    the   French    Academv   ; 
(against  the  Cid),  and  the  antagonists  of  Tol> 
taire  and  of  Pope  —  to  say  nothing  of  some  \ 
articles  in  most  of  the  reviews,  since  tbcsr  cai^  '. 
liest  institution  in  Uie  person  of  tbeir  respectable  ' 
and  still  prolific  parent,  "  The  Monthly.''   Why,  ; 
then,  is  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  be  singled  oot  *"  as  - 
baring  set  the  first  exampk  ?**     A  sole  page  of  V 
Milton  or  Salmasius  contains  more   aboK-*  * 
rank,  rancorous,  wdeavemtd  abuse — than  aB  ,• 


We  have  done  with  chrilltj.    We  are  to  ba  as  raife  «  «r  , 
please.**  —  BosveU,  voU  vli.  p.  lll-l 
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that  oan  be  imkcd  forth  fttun  the  whole  worfce 
of  many  reeenk  eritios.  There  are  eomey  indeed* 
who  still  keep  up  the  good  old  eustom ;  but 
fewer  English  then  foreign.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Bowles  eannot  witness  some  of  the  Italian 
controTersies»  or  become  the  subiject  of  one. 
He  would  then  look  upon  Mr.  Oilchrist  as  a 
panegyrist. 

In  the  long  sentence  oooted  from  the  article 
in  **  The  Lonidon  Maganne,"  there  is  one  coarse 
imager  the  justiee  of  wboee  applieation  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine  t  —  **  The  pruriency 
with  which  his  nose  n  laid  to  the  ground**  is  an 
expression  which,  whether  founded  or  not,  might 
haTe  been  omitted.  But  the  **  anatomical  mi- 
nuteness**  appears  to  me  justified  eren  by  Mr. 
Bowles's  own  subsequent  quotation.  To  the 
point :  —  **  Mtrng  faeU  tend  to  prore  the  pecu- 
liar susceptibility  of  his  passions ;  nor  can  we 
implicitly  believe  that  the  connexion  between 
htm  and  Martiia  Blount  was  of  a  nature  so  pure 
and  innocent  as  his  panegyrist  Ruffhead  would 
hare  us  beliere,**  &c.«-  **  At  no  timM  could  she 
hate  regarded  i^ps  penoataUf  with  attachment,** 
&C.— *<  But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
in  regard  to  his  connexion  with  fomale  society, 
was  the  strange  mixture  of  ind§caU  and  even 
profatM  levity  which  his  conduct  and  language 
often  exhibited.  The  cause  of  this  partietuarity 
may  be  souffht,  perhaps,  in  his  consciousness  of 
physical  delect,  which  made  him  afiect  a  cha- 
racter uncongenial,  and  a  language  opposite  to 
the  truth.**— If  this  is  not  **  minute  moral  ana- 
tomy,** I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  1  It 
is  dissection  in  all  its  branches.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, haxard  a  remark  or  two  upon  this  quo- 


To  me  it  appears  of  no  very  great  eoi 
whether  Martha  Blount  was  or  was  not  Pope*8 
mistress,  though  I  could  have  wished  him  a 
better.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  cold-hearted, 
interested,  ignorant,  disagreeable  woman,  upon 
whom  the  tenderness  of  Pope*s  heart  in  the  de- 
solation of  hii  latter  days  was  cast  away,  not 
knowing  whither  to  turn  •»  he  drew  towards 
his  premature  old  age,  childless  and  lonely,  — 
like  the  needle  which,  approaching  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  pole,  becomes  helpless 
and  useless  and,  ceasing  to  tremble,  rusts.  She 
seems  to  have  been  so  totallr  unworthy  of  ten- 
derness, that  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
kindness  of  Pope*s  heart  to  have  been  able  to 
love  such  a  being.  But  we  must  love  some- 
thmg.  I  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  the  «  could 
at  no  time  have  n^arded  Pope  ptrtotutUy  with 
attachment,'*  because  she  was  incapable  of  at- 

•  ["  * O  great  God  1  what  I<  man ?*  lald  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  looking  on  Mr.  Pope,  and  repeating  it  leveral 
timei ,  intemtpted  with  sobs.  He  then  added,  *  I  never 
in  my  life  knew  a  man  that  had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his 
partScnlar  Mends,  or  a  more  general  friendship  for  man- 
kind. I  have  known  him  for  these  thirty  years,  and 
Talne  myself  more  for  that  man's  love  than—  *  Sink- 
ing his  head,  and  losing  his  voice  in  tears."—  Spbmcb.] 
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amatory  for  a  great  many  but  fortunate  in  his 
attachments.  La  Validre,  the  passion  of  Louis 
XIV.,  had  an  unsightly  defect.  The  Princess 
of  Eboli,  the  mistress  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain, 
and  Maugiron,  the  minion  of  Henry  III.  of 
France,  had  each  of  them  lost  an  eye ;  and  the 
fomous  Latin  epigram  was  written  upon  them, 
which  has,  I  believe,  been  either  translated  or 
imitated  by  Goldsmith  > :  -— 

**  Lumlne  Aeon  dextro,  capta  est  LeontUa  linlftro, 
Bt  potlf  est  forma  vincere  uterqyie  Deos ; 
Blande  puer,  lumen  quod  babes  concede  sorrori. 
Sic  tu  cscus  Amor,  ic  eritUla  Venus." 

Wilkes,  with  his  ugliness,  used  to  say  that 
«  he  was  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the 
handsomest  man  in  England ; "  and  this  vaunt 
of  his  is  said  not  to  have  been  disproved  by  cir- 
cumstances. Swift,  when  neither  young,  nor 
handsome,  nor  rich,  nor  even  amiable,  inspired 
the  two  most  extraordinary  passions  upon  record^ 
Vanessa's  and  Stella's. 

'*  Vanessa,  aged  scarce  a  score. 
Sighs  for  a  gown  o^Jbrty-fnar." 

He  requited  them  bitterly ;  for  he  seems  to 
have  broken  the  heart  of  the  one,  and  worn  out 
that  of  the  other ;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for 
he  died  a  solitary  idiot  in  the  hands  of  servants. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of 
Pausanias,  that  success  in  love  depends  upon 
Forttme.  *  ♦*  They  particularly  renounce  Ce- 
lestial Venus,  into  whose  temple,  &c.&c.&c  I 
remember,  too,  to  have  seen  a  building  in 
iEgina  in  which  there  is  a  statue  of  Fortune, 
holding  a  horn  of  Amalthea;  and  near  her 
there  is  a  winged  Love.  The  meaning  of  this 
is,  that  the  success  of  men  in  tove  affiurs  depends 
more  on  the  assistance  of  Fortune  than  the 
charms  of  beauty.  I  am  persuaded,  too,  with 
Pindar  (to  whose  opinion  I  submit  in  other 
particulars),  that  Fortune  is  one  of  the  Fates, 
and  that  in  a  certain  respect  she  is  more  power- 
ful than  her  sisters." —  See  Pausanias,  Achaics, 
book  viL  chap.  26.  p.  246.  Taylor's  <*  Trans, 
lation.** 

Grimm  has  a  remark  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
different  destinies  of  the  younger  Crdiillon  and 
Rousseau.  The  former  writes  a  licentious  novel, 
and  a  young  English  girl  of  some  fortune  and 
fomUy  (a  Miss  Strafford)  runs  away,  and  crosses 
the  sea  to  marry  him;  while  Rousseau,  the  most 
tender  and  passionate  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to 
espouse  his  chambermaid.  If  I  recollect  rightly, 
this  renuurk  was  also  repeated  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  Grimm's  Corrospondence,  seven  or 
eight  years  ago. 

In  regard  *<  to  the  strange  mixture  of  inde- 


1  [Goldsmith's  epigram,  "*  On  a  Beautiitd  Youth  struck 
Blhid  with  Lightning,"  professes  to  be  an  imitation  from 
Che  Spanish  — 

^  Sore  'twas  by  Providence  design'd 
Rather  in  pity  than  in  bate. 
That  he  should  be,  like  Cupid,  blind. 
To  save  liim  from  Narcissus'  fate.** 

WorlUt  vol.  i  p.8.  ed.  1837.] 


cent,  and  sometimes  j»roJam  levity^  whicb  bia 
conduct  and  language  oJUm.  exbUntcd,**  and 
which  so  much  shocks  Mr.  Bowles,  I  ol^cct  to 
the  indefinite  word  ^oJUnf**  and  in  extmwatioa 
of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  su^  language,  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  it  was  leas  the  tone  of 
Pope  than  the  tone  of  the  ttsse.     With  dw  ex. 
ception  of  the  oorreqiondence  of  Pope  and  bis 
friends,  not  many  private  letters  of  the  period 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  those,  such  ea  tbej 
are— >  a  fow  scattered  scraps  from  Farquhar  aad 
others — ie  more  indecent  and  coarse   than 
any  thing  in  Pope's  letters.     The  comedies  of 
Congreve^  Vanbrugh,  Farqubar,  Gibber,  ftc* 
whidi  naturally  attempted  to  reprcseot  tbe 
manners  and  conversation  of  private  life,  •ae 
decisive  upon  this  point ;  as  are  also  aocae  of 
Steele's  papers,  and  even  Addison*^      We  dl 
know  what  the  conversation  of  Sir  R.  Walpo^ 
for  seventeen  years  the  prime  minister  of  the 
country,  was  at  his  own  table,  and  faia  excsae 
for  his  licentious  language,  viz.   **  that  every 
body  understood  tAol,  but  fow  could  talk  ra- 
tionally upon  less  common  topics.*     The  ifiiiii 
ment  of  latter  days, — which  is  perbapa  the 
consequence  of  vice,  which  wiriies  to  mask  aad 
soften  itself,  as  much  as  of  virtuous  civilisatiup, 
—  had  not  yet  made  sufficient  progress.     JSvea 
Johnson,  in  his  <*  London,**  has  two  or  ^ree 
passages  which  cannot  be  read  aloud,  and  Ad- 
dison's *<  Drummer**  some  indelicate  alhsss^ik 
The  expression  of  Mr.  Bowles,  **  his  eonacioa*- 
ness  of  physical  defoct,"  is  not  very  dear.     It 
may  mean  deformity,  or  debility.     If  it  aUndas 
to  Pope*s  deformity,  it  has  been  attemjited  to 
be  shown  that  this  was  no  insuperable  «*y*  *'■«■*  I 
to  his  being  beloved.     If  it  alludes  to  debility, 
as  a  consequence  of  Pope*s  peculiar  coafofmatifla, 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  physical  and  known  foet 
that  hump-backed  persons  are  of  strosig  aad 
vigorous  passions.     Several  years  ago,  at  Mz. 
Angelo's  fencing  rooms,  when  I  was  a  psipil  cf 
him  and  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  the  use  of  his 
rooms  in  Albany  on  the  alternate  days,  I  reool- 
lect  a  gentleman  named  B — U — gfa — t,  remaik- 
able  for  hb  strength,  and  the  fineness ofhis  ^gve. 
His  skill  was  not  inferior,  for  he  eoold  stand  ap 
to  the  great  Captain  Barday  himseU;  witb  the 
muffles  on ;  — a  task  neither  easy  nor  agreeabk 
to  a  pugilistic  aspirant      As  the  bj-etanden 
were  one  dav  admiring  his  athletic  piopastiuBS, 
he  remarked  to  us,  that  he  had  five  brodtcrs  as 
tall  and  strong  as  himself  and  that  tbcir  >fatfer 
and  mother  were  both  crooked,  amd  efverf  mmd 
itatwre;  —  I  think  he  said,  neither  of  then  five 
feet  high.     It  would  not  be  difiieult  to  ^Amet 
similar  instances;   but  I  abstain*  becaase  the 


>  [ **  were  I  to  ponder  to  faiflnitr. 

The  more  I  should  bdleve  In  ber  diviailjf. 
She  rules  the  preseot,  past,  and  all  to  b*  yet ; 

She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  i 
I  camiot  say  that  she's  done  modi  fcr  me  yet. 
Not  that  I  mean  ber  boontiea  to  disparace,*^  ftc 
iraris,^UBL3 
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subject  is  hardly  refined  enough  for  this  imma- 
culate period,  thb  mora]  millenium  of  expurgated 
editions  in  books,  manners,  and  royal  triads  of 
divorce. 

This  laudable  delicacy  —  this  crying-out  ele- 
gance of  the  day  —  reminds  me  of  a  little  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  when  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  There  was  then  (and 
there  may  be  still)  a  fiimous  French  **  entremet* 
teuse,**  who  assisted  young  gentlemen  in  their 
youthful  pastimes.  We  had  been  acquainted 
for  some  time,  when  something  occurred  in  her 
line  of  business  more  than  ordinary,  and  the  re- 
fusal was  offered  to  me  (and  doubtless  to  many 
others)^  probably  because  I  was  in  cash  at  the 
moment,  having  taken  up  a  decent  sum  from  the 
Jews,  and  not  having  spent  much  above  half  of 
it.  The  adventure  on  the  tapis,  it  seems,  re- 
quired some  caution  and  circumspection.  Whe- 
ther my  venerable  friend  doubted  my  politeness 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  she  sent  me  a  letto*  couched 
in  such  English  as  a  short  residence  of  sixteen 
years  in  England  had  enabled  her  to  acquire. 
After  several  precepts  and  instructions,  the  letter 
closed.  But  there  was  a  postscript.  It  con- 
tained these  words :  —  **  Remember,  Milor,  that 
deUcaci  ensure  even  suco^**  The  delicacy  of 
the  day  is  exactly,  in  all  its  circumstances,  like 
that  of  this  respectable  foreigner.  **  It  ensures 
every  tuec^gf**  and  is  not  a  whit  more  moral  than, 
and  not  half  so  honourable  as,  the  coarser  can- 
dour of  our  less  polished  ancestors. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bowles.  **  If  what  is  here 
extracted  can  excite  in  the  mind  (I  will  not  say 
of  any  *  layman,*  of  any  *  Christian,*  but)  of  any 
human  heing^**  &c.  &c  Is  not  Mr.  Gilchrist  a 
**  human  being  ?  "  Mr.  Bowles  asks  **  whether 
in  attributing  an  article,"  &c.  &c  <*  to  the  critic, 
he  had  any  reaaon  for  distinguishing  him  with 
that  courtesy,"  &c.  &c  But  Mr.  Bowles  was 
wrong  in  **  attributing  the  article  *•  to  Mr.  Gil- 
christ at  all ;  and  would  not  have  been  right  in 
calling  him  a  dunce  and  a  grocer,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten it. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  here  "  peremptorily  called  upon 
to  speak  of  a  circumstance  which  ^ves  him  the 
greatest  pain,  —  the  mention  of  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived fit>m  the  editor  of  *  The  London  Maga- 
zine.'*' Mr.  Bowles  seems  to  have  embroiled 
himself  on  all  sides ;  whether  by  editing,  or  re- 
plying, or  attributing,  or  quoting,  —  it  has  been 
an  awkward  affair  for  him. 

Poor  Scott  is  now  no  more.  -  In  the  exercise 
of  hb  vocation,  he  contrived  at  last  to  make  him- 
self the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest  But  he 
died  like  a  brave  man,  and  he  lived  an  able  one. 
I  knew  him  personally,  though  slightly.  Al- 
though several  years  my  senior,  we  had  been 
schoolfellows  together  at  the  "  grammar-schule  *' 
(or,  as  the  Aberdonians  pronounce  it,  *'  squed  ") 
of  New  Aberdeen.  He  did  not  behave  to  me 
quite  handsomely  in  his  capacity  of  editor  a  few 
years  ago,  but  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  be- 
have otherwise.  The  moment  was  too  tempting 
for  many  friends  and  for  all  enemies.      At  a 
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insinuates  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  merely  charges 
her  with  encouragement,  and  him  with  wishing 
to  profit  by  it,  —  a  slight  attempt  at  seduction, 
and  no  more.  The  phrase  is,  *<  a  step  beyond 
decorum.**  Any  physical  violence  is  so  abhor- 
rent to  human  nature,  that  it  recoik  in  cold 
blood  from  the  very  idea.  But,  the  seduction 
of  a  woman*8  mind  as  well  as  person  is  not,  per- 
haps, the  least  heinous  sin  of  the  two  in  morality. 
Dr.  Johnson  commends  a  gentleman  who  having 
seduced  a  girl  who  said,  **  I  am  afraid  we  have 
done  wrong,'*  replied,  **  Yes,  we  hoM  done  wrong,** 
—  "for  I  would  not  pervert  her  mind  alsa** 
Othello  would  not  <*kill  Desdemona*8  $ouL'* 
Mr.  Bowles  exculpates  himself  from  Mr.  Gil- 
christ's charge;  but  it  b  by  substituting  another 
charge  against  Pope.  **  A  step  beyond  de- 
corum" has  a  soft  sound,  but  what  does  it  ex- 
press ?  In  all  these  cases,  *<  ce  n*est  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute.**  Has  not  the  Scripture 
something  upon  **  the  lusting  after  a  woman  '* 
being  no  less  criminal  than  the  crime?  *<A 
step  beyond  decorum,**  in  short,  any  step  beyond 
the  instep,  is  a  step  fi'om  a  precipice  to  the  lady 
who  permits  it  For  the  gentleman  who  makes 
it  it  is  also  rather  hazardous  if  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed, and  still  more  so  if  he  does. 

Mr.  Bowles  appeals  to  the  *<  Christian  reader ! " 
upon  this  «  Gikhristian  criticism.**  Is  not  this 
play  upon  such  words  **  a  step  beyond  decorum** 
in  a  clergyman?  But  I  admit  the  temptation 
of  a  pun  to  be  irresistible. 

But  *<a  hasty  pamphlet  was  published,  in 
which  some  personalities  respecting  Mr.  Gil- 
christ were  suffered  to  appear.**  If  Mr.  Bowles 
will  write  **  hasty  pamphlets,**  why  is  he  so  sur- 
prised on  receiving  short  answers  ?  The  grand 
grievance  to  which  he  perpetually  returns  is  a 
charge  of  <*  hypoehondriaeUm,**  asserted  or  insi- 
nuated in  the  Quarterly.  I  cannot  conceive  a 
man  in  perfect  health  being  much  affected  by 
such  a  charge,  because  his  complexion  and  con- 
duct must  amply  reftite  it.  But  were  it  true, 
to  what  does  it  amount?  — to  an  impeachment 
of  a  liver  complaint.  « I  will  tell  it  to  the 
world,**  excUimed  the  learned  Smelftmgus.  — 
**  You  had  better,**  said  I,  <*  tell  it  to  your  phy- 
sician.'* There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in 
such  a  disorder,  which  is  more  peculiarly  the 
malady  of  students.  It  has  been  the  complaint 
of  the  good,  and  the  wise,  and  the  witty,  and 
even  of  the  gay.  Regnard,  the  author  of  the 
last  French  comedy  after  Moli^re,  was  atrabi- 
lious; and  Moli^re  himself,  saturnine.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Gray,  and  Burns,  were  all  more  or 
less  affected  by  it  occasionally.  It  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  more  awftil  malady  of  Collins,  Cow- 
per.  Swift,  and  Smart;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  partial  aflUction  of  this  disorder  is 
to  terminate  like  theirs.     But  even  were  it  so,  — 

*'  Nor  best*  nor  wUett,  are  exempt  from  thee ; 
Folly — Folly's  only  free."  Pbmrosb. 

If  this  be  the  criterion  of  exemption,  Mr.  Bowles's 
last  two  pamphlets  form  a  better  certificate  of 


sanity  than  a  physician's.  Mendehlscm  and 
Bayle  were  at  times  so  overcome  with  this  d^. 
pression,  as  to  be  obliged  to  recur  to  aeeii^  'I 
« puppet-shows,  and  counting  tiles  upon  the 
opposite  houses,**  to  divert  themselves.  Dr.  | 
Johnson  at  times  **  would  have  given  a  limb  to 
recover  his  spirits.  **  Mr.  Bowio,  who  is  (strai^e 
to  say)  Ibnd  of  quoting  Pope,  may  jpahaps  as- 
swer,  — 

**  Go  on,  oUlging  creatures,  let  me  tee 
All  which  disgraced  my  betten  met  in  me.** 

But  the  charge,  such  as  it  is,  neither  disgraces 
them  nor  him.  It  is  easily  disproved  if  fidae  ; 
and  even  if  proved  true,  has  nothing  in  it  to 
make  a  man  so  very  indignant.  Mr.  Bowles 
himself  appears  to  be  little  ashamed  of  his  "  hasty 
pamphlet ; "  for  he  attempts  to  exctne  it  by  the 
« great  provocation;**  that  is  to  say,  by' Mr. 
Bowles's  supposing  that  Mr.  Gflohrist  was  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterij,  wfaicb  he  | 
wasMo^ 

'*  But,  in  extenuation,  not  only  the  great  pio- 
vocatlon  should  be  remembered,  bat  it  ought  to 
be  said,  that  orders  were  sent  to  the  I^ondoB 
booksellers,  that  the  most  direct  personal  psMaf,!  i 
riiould  be  omitted  entirely,**  &c  This  is  what 
the  proverb  calls  **  breaking  a  head  and  giving  a 
plaster ;  **  but,  in  this  instance,  the  plaster  w» 
not  spread  in  time,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  does  not 
seem  at  present  disposed  to  regard  Mr.  Bo^es's 
courtesies  like  the  rust  of  the  spear  o€  AdiiDe^ 
which  had  such  **  skill  in  surgery.** 

But  **  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  no  right  to  ol^eet,  ss 
the  reader  will  see.**  I  am  a  reader,  a  *■  gcstie 
reader,**  and  I  see  nothing  of  the  kind.  Were 
I  in  Mr.  Gilchrist*s  plaoe^  I  should  object  ex- 
ceedingly to  being  abused ;  firstly,  for  wbat  I 
did  write,  and,  secondly,  for  what  I  did  met 
write ;  merely  because  it  is  Mr.  Bowles^  wiU 
and  pleasure  to  be  as  angry  with  me  for  bariag 
written  in  the  London  Magazine,  as  tar  not  hav- 
ing  written  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

**  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  had  ample  revenge;  §at 
he  has,  in  his  answer,  said  so  and  so,**  &c.  &e. 
There  is  no  great  revenge  in  all  this;  and  I 
presume  that  nobody  either  seeks  or  wishes  iL 
What  revenge  ?  Mr.  Bowles  calls  names,  and 
he  is  answered.  But  Mr.  Gildirist  and  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  are  not  poets,  nor  pretenders 
to  poetry ;  therefore  they  can  have  no  envy  nor 
malice  against  Mr.  Bowles:  tfaey  have  no  ao- 
quaintance  with  Mr.  Bowles,  and  can  have  no 
personal  pique ;  they  do  not  cross  his  path  of 
life,  nor  he  theirs.  There  is  no  politieal  fend 
between  them.  What,  then,  can  be  the  motive 
of  their  discussion  of  his  desnts  as  an  editor?  — 
veneration  for  the  genius  of  Pope,  love  for  his 
memory,  and  regard  for  the^asne  gkMy  of  their 
country.  Why  would  Mr.  Bowles  edite  ?  Had 
he  limited  his  honest  endeavours  to  poetry,  very 
little  would  have  been  said  upon  the  sniped, 
and  nothing  at  all  by  his  present  antagonists. 

Mr.  Bowles  calls  the  pamphlet  a  **  mud-cait,* 
and  the  writer  a  **  scavenger.**     Afterward  he 
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In  page  14.  we  have  a  large  assertion)  that 
<<the  *  Eloisa*  alone  is  sufficient  to  convict  him 
of  gross  Ucentioutness,**  Thus,  out  it  comes  at 
last.  Mr.  Bowles  does  accuse  Pope  of  **  gross 
licentiousness,**  and  grounds  the  charge  upon  a 
poem.  The  licentiousness  is  a  <<  grand  peut-ltre,** 
according  to  the  turn  of  the  times  being.  The 
grossness  I  deny.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  be- 
Ueve  that  such  a  subject  nerer  was,  nor  ever  could 
be,  treated  by  any  poet  with  so  much  delicacy, 
mingled  with,  at  the  same  time,  such  true  and 
intense  passion.  Is  the  **  Atys**  of  Catullus 
licentious?  No,  nor  even  groas;  and  yet  Ca^ 
tuUus  is  often  a  coarse  writer.  The  subject  is 
nearly  the  same,  except  that  Atys  was  the  sui- 
cide of  his  manhood,  and  Abelard  the  victim. 

The  **  licentiousness  **  of  the  story  was  not 
Pope's  —  itwasafact.  All  that  it  had  of  gross, 
he  has  softened ;  —  all  that  it  had  of  indelicate, 
he  has  purified  — all  that  it  had  of  passbnate, 
he  has  beautified ;  —  all  that  it  had  of  holy,  he 
has  hallowed.  Mr.  Campbell  has  admirably 
marked  this  in  a  few  words  (I  quote  from  me- 
mory), in  drawing  the  distinction  between  Pope 
and  Dryden,  and  pointing  out  where  Dryden 
was  wanting.  "  I  fear,**  says  he,  **  that  had  the 
subject  of  *  Eloisa'  &llen  into  his  (Dryden*s) 
hands,  that  he  would  have  given  us  but  a  coarse 
draft  of  her  passion.**  Never  was  the  delicacy 
of  Pope  so  much  shown  as  in  this  poem.  With 
the  &cts  and  the  letters  of  *<  Eloisa  **  he  has  done 
what  no  other  mind  but  that  of  the  best  and 
purest  of  poets  could  have  accomplished  with 
such  materials.  Ovid,  Sappho  (in  the  Ode 
called  hers)  —  all  that  we  have  of  ancient,  all 
that  we  have  of  modem  poetry,  sinks  into  nothing 
compared  with  him  in  this  production. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  trash  about  **  licen- 
tiousness.'* Is  not  '*  Anacreon**  taught  in  our 
schools  ?  —  translated,  praised,  and  edited  ?  Are 
not  his  Odes  the  amatory  pnuses  of  a  boy  ?  Is 
not  Sappho's  Ode  on  a  girl  ?  Is  not  ttus  sub- 
lime and  (according  to  Longinus)  fierce  love 
for  one  of  her  own  sex  ?  And  is  not  Phillips's 
translation  of  it  in  the  mouths  of  all  your  women? 
And  are  the  English  schools  or  the  English 
women  the  more  corrupt  for  all  this  ?  When 
you  have  thrown  the  ancients  into  the  fire  it  will 
be  time  to  denounce  the  modems.  "  Licen- 
tiousness !  **  —  there  is  more  real  mischirf  and 
sapping  licentiousness  in  a  single  French  prose 
novel,  in  a  Moravian  hymn,  or  a  German  comedy, 
than  in  all  the  actual  poetry  that  ever  was  penned 
or  poured  forth,  since  the  rhapsodies  of  Orpheus. 
The  sentimental  anatomy  of  Rousseau  and  Mad. 
de  S.  are  fiur  more  formidable  than  any  quantity 
of  verse.  They  are  so,  because  they  sap  the  prin- 
ciples, by  reasoning  upon  the  passions  ;  whereas 
poetry  is  in  itself  passion,  and  does  not  syste- 
matise. It  assails,  but  does  not  argue ;  it  may 
be  wrong,  but  it  does  not  assume  pretensions  to 
Optimism. 

Mr.  Bowles  now  has  the  goodness  **  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  a  traducer  and  him  who 
sincerely  states  what  he  sincerely  believes.**    He 


might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble.  The 
one  is  a  liar,  who  lies  knowingly ;  the  other  (I 
speak  of  a  scandal-monger  of  course)  Ues,  chari- 
tably believing  that  he  speaks  truth,  and  very 
sorry  to  find  himself  in  fiilsehood ;  —  became  be 

<*  Would  rather  that  the  dean  i hoold  die, 
Iban  his  prediction  prove  m  lie.** 

After  a  definition  of  a  « tnducer,**  wbidi  was 
quite  superfluous  (though  it  is  agreeable  to  leant 
that  Mr.  Bowles  so  well  understends  the  cbarae- 
ter),  we  are  assured,  that  **  he  feels  equaU j 
diff*erent,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  for  what  your 
can  invent,  or  your  impudence  utter.*'  This  is 
indubitable ;  for  it  rests  not  only  on  Mr.  Bowlesi^ 
assurance,  but  on  that  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  words,  —  **  and  I  sfaaJl 
treat  it  with  exactly  the  some  calm  indifiereaee 
and  philosophical  contempt,  and  so  your  serrant.* 

<*  One  thing  has  given  Mr.  Bowles  eoocem.* 
It  is  <*  a  passage  which  might  seem  to  reflect  on 
thepatronage  a  young  man  has  received."  Misbt 
seem  !  1  IHie  passage  alluded  to  expresMS^  that 
if  Mr.  Gilchrist  be  the  reviewer  of  "  a  certain 
poet  of  nature,**  his  praise  and  blame  are  eqvaOj 
contemptible.*'  —  Mr.  Bowles,  who  haa  a  pecu- 
liarly ambiguous  style,  where  it  suits  hinoi,  coomb 
off  with  A  **  not  to  the  poet,  but  the  critic,*  ice 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  passage  lefeiied  to 
both.  Had  Mr.  Bowles  really  meant  taiiij,  he 
would  have  said  so  from  the  first— > he  would 
have  been  eagerly  transparent. —<*  A  certain 
poet  of  nature  **  is  not  the  style  of  oommendatioB. 
It  is  the  very  prologue  to  the  most  scandalous 
paragraphs  of  the  newspapers,  when 

**  WiHiDg  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  itrike.** 


**  A  certain  high  personage,**  —  **  a  c 
ess,**  —  **  acertain  illustrious  foreigner,** - 
do  these  words  ever  precede,  but  defamation  ? 
Had  he  felt  a  spark  of  kindling  kindnesa  far 
John  Clare,  he  would  have  named  hinu  Then 
is  a  sneer  in  the  sentence  as  it  stands.  How  a 
fiivourable  reriew  of  a  deserving  poet  can  '■nthcr 
injure  than  promote  his  cause*  is  diflioult  to 
comprehend.  The  article  denounced  b  able 
and  amiable,  and  it  has  **  served  "  the  poet,  as 
far  as  poetry  can  be  served  by  judicsous  and 
honest  criticism. 

With  the  two  next  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Bowles*s 
pamphlet  it  is  pleasing  to  concur.  Hia  mesition 
of  "Pennie,**  and  his  fbvmer  patronageof  **Shocl," 
do  him  honour.  I  am  not  of  those  who  may  dc^ 
Mr.  Bowles  to  be  a  benevolent  man.  I  merely 
assert,  that  he  is  not  a  candid  editor. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  been  **  a  writer  oooaaianaDy 
upwards  of  thirty  years,**  and  never  wrote  one 
word  in  reply  in  his  life  <*  to  eritidsnia,  merriy 
as  criticisms.**  This  is  Mr.  Lofty  in  Goidamitfa'iB 
Good-natured  Man ;  **  and  I  vow  by  all  that'ls 
honourable,  my  resentment  has  never  done  the 
men,  as  mere  men,  any  mannor  of  harm*  —  that 
is,  as  mere  men,*' 

«  The  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  ** 
is  owned ;  but  *'  it  was  not  on  account  ci  the 
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criticism.  It  was  because  the  criticism  came 
down  in  a  frank  directed  to  Mrs.  Bowles ! !  1  "— 
(the  italics  and  three  notes  of  admiration  ap- 
pended to  Mrs.  Bowles  are  copied  verbatim  firom 
the  quotation),  and  Mr.  Bowles  was  not  di»- 
pleased  with  the  critidsm,  but  with  the  frank 
and  the  address.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bowles  that 
the  intention  was  to  annoy  him ;  but  I  fear  that 
this  was  answered  by  his  notice  of  the  reception 
of  the  criticism.  An  anonymous  letter-writer 
has  but  one  means  of  knowing  the  effect  of  his 
attack.  In  this  he  has  the  superiority  orer  the 
viper ;  he  knows  that  his  poison  has  taken  effect, 
when  he  hears  the  victim  cry ;  —  the  adder  is 
iieaf.  The  best  reply  to  an  anonymous  intima- 
tion is  to  take  no  notice  directly  nor  indirectly. 
I  wish  Mr.  Bowles  could  see  only  one  or  two  of 
the  thousand  which  I  have  received  in  the  course 
of  a  literary  life,  which,  though  begun  early,  has 
not  yet  extended  to  a  third  part  of  his  existence 
as  an  author.  I  speak  of  literary  life  only. 
Were  I  to  add  perional,  I  might  double  the 
amount  of  tmonymouM  letters.  If  he  could  but 
see  the  violence,  the  threats,  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  thing,  he  would  laugh,  and  so  should  I, 
and  thus  be  both  gainers. 

To  keep  up  the  farce,  —  within  the  last  month 
of  this  present  writing  (1821),  I  have  had  my 
life  threatened  in  the  same  way  which  menaced 
Mr.  Bowles's  £une,  —  excepting  that  the  anony- 
mous denunciation  was  addressed  to  the  Cardinal 
Legate  of  Romagna,  instead  of  to  Mrs.  Bowles. 
The  Cardinal  is,  I  believe,  the  elder  lady  of  the 
two.  I  append  the  menace  in  all  its  barbaric 
but  literal  Italian,  that  Mr.  Bowles  may  be  con- 
vinced ;  and  as  this  is  the  only  ^'promise  to  pay,** 
which  the  Italians  ever  keep,  so  my  person  has 
been  at  least  as  much  exposed  to  a  **  shot  in  the 
gloaming,**  firom  « John  Heatberblutter  **  (see 
Waverley),  as  ever  Mr.  Bowles's  glory  was  horn 
an  editor.  I  am,  nevertheleas,  on  horseback  and 
lonely  for  some  hours  {one  of  them  twilight)  in 
the  forest  daily;  and  this,  because  it  was  my 
«  custom  in  the  afternoon,'*  and  that  I  believe  if 
the  tyrant  cannot  escape  amidst  his  guards  (should 
it  be  so  written?),  so  the  humbler  individual 
would  find  precautions  useless. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  here  the  humility  to  say, 
that  **  he  must  succumb ;  for  with  Lord  Byron 
turned  against  him,  he  has  no  chance,**  —  a  de- 
claration oi  self-denial  not  much  in  unison  with 
his  *' promise,"  five  lines  afterwards,  that  «fbr 
every  twenty-four  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
or  his  fiiend,  to  greet  him  with  as  many  from 
the  <  Gilchrisiad  * ;  **  but  so  much  the  better. 
Mr.  Bowles  has  no  reason  to  '<  succumb  **  but  to 
Mr.  Bowles.  As  a  poet,  the  author  of  **  The 
MisHonary"  may  compete  with  the  foremost  of 
his  cotemporaries.  Let  it  be  recollected  that 
all  my  previous  opinions  of  Mr.  Bowles's  poetry 
were  written  long  before  the  publication  of  his 
last  and  best  poem ;  and  that  a  poet*s  last  poem 
should  be  his  best,  is  his  highest  praise.  But, 
however,  he  may  duly  and  honourably  rank  with 
his  living  rivals.     There  never  was  so  complete 
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and  a  "coward**  wittingly,  as  well  as  lovingly. 
In  my  former  letter  I  have  remarked  upon  the 
editor's  forgetfiilness  of  Pope*8  benevolence. 
But  where  he  mentions  his  feulu  it  is  **  with 
sorrow**  —  his  tears  drop,  but  they  do  not  blot 
them  out.  The  *«  recording  angel  '*  differs  from 
the  recording  cleigyman.  A  fulsome  editor  is 
pardonable  though  tiresome,  like  a  panegyrical 
son  whose  pious  sincerity  would  demi-deify  his 
fiither.  But  a  detracting  editor  is  a  parricide. 
He  sins  against  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  con- 
nection—he murders  the  life  to  come  of  his 
victim.  If  his  author  is  not  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned, do  not  edit  at  all :  if  he  be,  edit  honestly, 
and  even  flatteringly.  The  reader  will  forgive 
the  weakness  in  favour  of  mortality^  and  correct 
your  adulation  with  a  smile.  But  to  sit  down 
**  mingere  in  patrios  cineres,**  as  Mr.  Bowles  has 
done,  merits  a  reprobation  so  strong,  that  I  am 
as  incapable  of  expressing  as  of  ceasing  to  feel  it. 

Further  Addenda. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  after  all  this  out- 
cry about  **  in-door  nature**  and  *'  artificial 
images,**  Pope  was  the  principal  inventor  of  that 
boast  of  the  English,  Modem  Gardening,  He 
divides  this  honour  with  Milton.  Hear  Warton : 
—  **  It  hence  appears  that  this  enchanting  art  of 
modern  gardening,  in  which  this  kingdom  claims 
a  preference  over  every  nation  in  Eiut>pe,  chiefly 
owes  iU  origin  and  its  improvements  to  two 
great  poets,  Milton  and  Pope,** 

Walpole  (no  friend  to  Pope)  asserts  that  Pope 
formed  Ken^s  taste,  and  that  Kent  was  the  ar- 
tist to  whom  the  English  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  diffusing  **a  taste  in  laying  out  grounds.** 
The  design  of  the  Prince  of  Wales*s  garden  vras 
copied  from  Fope^^  at  Twickenham.  Warton 
applauds  **  his  mngiilar  effort  of  art  and  taste,  in 
impressing  so  much  variety  and  scenery  on  a 
spot  of  five  acres.**  Pope  was  the  Jirtt  who  ri- 
diculed the  "  formal,  French,  Dutch,  false  and 
unnatural  taste  in  gardening,**  both  in  prose  and 
verse.   ( See,  for  the  former,  "  The  Guardian.**) » 

**  Pope  has  given  not  only  some  of  ouijirst 
but  best  rules  and  observations  on  Architecture 
and  Gardening"  (See  Warton*s  Essay, vol.  iL 
p.  237,  &c  &C.) 

Now,  b  it  not  a  shame,  after  this,  to  hear  our 


1  [No.  I7&,  on  laying  oat  Gardent.  This  paper,  which 
abounds  with  wit  as  well  as  taste,  ends  with  a  ridicoloas 
catalogue  of  various  figures  cut  in  evergreen.  Here 
follow  a  few  of  the  items  — 

*'  Adam  and  Eve  in  yew :  Adam  a  little  shattered  by 
the  fall  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  great  storm :  Eve 
and  the  Serpent  very  flourishing. 

••  The  tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finished. 

*'  Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  cypress. 

**  A  laurestine  bear  in  blossom,  with  a  Juniper  hunter 
In  berry. 

**  An  old  maid  of  honour  in  wormwood. 

**  A  topping  Ben  Jonson  in  laurel. 

*'  Divers  eminent  modem  poets  in  bags,  somewhat 
blighted,  to  be  disposed  of  a  penny-worth. 


Lakers  in  **  Kendal  Green,**  and  our  Bocottcal 
Cockneys,  crying  out  (the  latter  in  a  wikfemeaB 
of  bricks  and  mortar)  about  **  Nature "  and 
Pope*s  "artificial  in-door  habits?**  Pope  bad 
seen  all  of  nature  that  England  alooe  can  sup. 
ply.  He  was  bred  in  Windsor  Forest,  and 
amidst  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Eton ;  he  lived 
fiuniliarly  and  frequently  at  the  country  seata  of 
Bathurst,  Cobham,  Burlington,  Peterborough, 
Digby,  and  Bolingbroke ;  amongst  whose  seats 
was  to  be  numbereid  Stowe,  He  made  bis  own 
little  **  five  acres**  a  model  to  prinoe%  and  to  tbe 
firstofour  artists  who  imitated  nature.  Warton 
thinks  **  that  the  most  engaging  of  Kemfs  wofks 
was  also  planned  on  the  model  of  Popei*s  —  art 
least  in  the  opening  and  retiring  shades  of  Ve- 
nu8*s  Vale.** 

It  is  true  that  Pope  was  infirm  and  defonned ; 
but  he  could  walk,  and  he  could  ride  (be  rode 
to  Oxford  from  London  at  a  stretch),  and  he 
was  famous  fi>r  an  exquisite  e3re.  On  a  tree  at 
Lord  Bathurst*s  is  carved  **  Here  Pope  sang,* 
—  he  composed  beneath  it.  Bolingbroke,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  represents  them  both  writing 
m  the  hay-field.  No  poet  ever  admired  Nature 
more,  or  used  her  better,  than  Pope  has  done, 
as  I  will  undertake  to  prove  from  his  woak», 
prose  and  eerse,  if  not  anticipated  in  so  easy  and 
agreeable  a  labour.  I  remember  a  pasiigt  in 
Walpole,  somewhere,  of  a  gentleman  who  wished 
to  give  directions  about  some  willows  to  a  man 
who  had  long  served  Pope  in  his  grounds :  •*  I 
understand,  sir,**  he  replied,  **  you  would  have 
them  hang  down,  sir,  somewhat  poetieaL**  Nov, 
if  nothing  existed  but  this  little  aneodotcv  it 
would  suffice  to  prove  Pope*s  taste  lor  Aofufti. 
and  the  impression  which  he  had  made  on  a 
common-minded  man.  But  I  have  already 
quoted  Warton  and  Walpole  (both  bis  enemies), 
and,  were  it  neceasary,  I  could  amply  quote  Pope 
himself  for  such  tributes  to  NATiraa  >  aa  no  poet 
of  the  present  day  has  even  ^tproaehed. 

His  various  excellenoe  is  really  woodcrfol: 
architecture,  painting,  gardeming,  all  are  alflce 
subject  to  his  genius.  Be  it  remembered  that 
English  gardening  is  the  purposed  perfeotioBing 
of  niggard  NcUurey  and  that  without  it  England 
is  but  a  hedge-and-ditch,  douUe-post-and-rai], 
Hounslow  Heath  and  Clapham  Connnoo  aort 
of  country,  since  the  principal  fineats  have  been 


|i 


O^ 


*'  A  quickset  hog,  shot  up  into  a  forcafbim  \>f  Its  Wag 
forgot  a  week  in  rainy  weather. 

**  A  lavender  pig  with  sage  growing  in  the  bd|y,'*  Ac 
&c.] 
9  I**  To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  teteod. 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bead. 
To  swell  the  terras,  or  to  sink  the  grot. 
In  all  let  Natukb  never  be  forgot. 
But  treat  the  Goddess  like  a  modest  fidr. 
Nor  over-dress,  nw  leave  her  wholly  tare  ; 
Let  not  each  beauty  every  where  be  sfiyM, 
Where  half  the  skill  is  decentiy  to  hide. 
He  gains  all  potnto  who  pleasingly  coafonBds. 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  booods,** 

Pops,  fyisOe  i*.] 
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felled.       It  is,  in  general,  far  from  a  picturesque 
country.      The  case  is  different  with  Scotland, 
l^ales,  and  Ireland ;  and  I  except  also  the  lake 
counties  and  Derbyshire,  together  with  Eton, 
Windsory  and  my  own  dear  Harrow  on  the  Hill, 
and  aome  spots  near  the  coast.     In  the  present 
rank  fertility  of  *'  great  poets  of  the  age,"  and 
*<  schools   of   poetry  **  —  a  word  which,  like 
*'  schools  of  eloquence**  and  of  **  philosophy,**  is 
never  introduced  till  the  decay  of  the  art  has 
increased  with  the  number  of  its  professors— 
in  the  present  day,  then,  there  have  sprung  up 
two  sorts  of  Naturals ;  —  the  Lakers  ^  who  whine 
about  Nature  because  they  live  in  Cumberland  ; 
and  their  under-teet  (which  some  one  has  ma- 
liciously called   the  *<  Cockney  School  **)>  who 
are  enthusiastical  for  the  country  because  they 
live  in  London.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
rustical  founders  are  rather  anxious  to  disclaim 
any  connexion  with  their  metropolitan  followers, 
whom  they  imgraciously  review,  and  call  cock- 
neys atheists,  foolish  fellows,  bad  writers,  and 
other  hard  names  not  less  migrateful  than  un- 
just.     I  can  understand  the  pretensions  of  the 
aquatic  gentlemen  of  Windermere  to  what  Mr. 
Braham    terms  '*  entugumuiy,**  for  lakes,  and 
mountains,  and  daffodils,  and  buttercups ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  apprised  of  the  foundation 
of  the  London  propensities  of  their  imitative 
brethren  to  the  same  **  high  argument.**  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  have  rambled  over 
half  Europe,  and  seen  Nature  in  most  of  her  va- 
rieties (although  I  think  that  they  have  occa- 
sionally not  used  her  very  well) ;  but  what  on 
earth  —  of  earth,  and  sea,  and  Nature  — have 
the  others  seen  ?     Not  a  hal^  nor  a  tenth  part 
so  much  as  Pope.     While  they  sneer  at  his 
Windsor  Forest,  have  they  ever  seen  any  thing 
of  Windsor  except  its  brick 

The  most  rural  of  these  gentlemen  is  my  friend 
Leigh  Hunt,  wh^  lives  at  Hampstead.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  need  not  disclaim  any  personal  or 
poetical  hostility  against  that  gentleman.  A 
more  amiable  man  in  society  I  know  not ;  nor 
(when  he  will  allow  his  sense  to  prevail  over  his 
sectarian  principles)  a  better  writer.  When  he 
was  writing  his  **  Rimini,**  I  was  not  the  last  to 
discover  its  beauties,  long  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. Even  then  I  remonstrated  against  its 
vulgarisms;  which  are  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  the  author  is  any  thing  but  a  vulgar 
man.  Mr.  Hunt*8  answer  was,  that  he  wrote 
them  upon  principle;  they  made  part  of  his 
**«yfttni//*'  I  then  said  no  more.  When  a 
man  talks  of  his  system,  it  is  like  a  woman's 
talking  of  her  virtue,    I  letthemtalk  on.    Whe- 


1  [**  Write  bat  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a  Lake, 
And  keep  yoor  bushy  locks  a  year  from  Blake ; 
Then  print  yonr  book,  once  more  retom  to  town. 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down." 
English  BaretSt  &c.'] 

s  [**  Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? 


tber  there  are  writers  who  could  have  written 
*<  Rimini,**  as  it  might  have  been  written,  I  know 
not ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  is,  probably,  the  only  poet 
who  could  have  had  the  heart  to  spoil  his  own 
Capo  d*Opera. 

With  the  rest  of  his  young  people  I  have  no 
acquaintance,  except  through  some  things  of 
theirs  (which  have  been  sent  out  without  my 
desire),  and  I  confess  that  till  I  had  read  them 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  human 
absurdity.  Like  Garrick*s  «  Ode  to  Shak- 
speare,**  they  ♦*  defy  criticitm.  **  These  are  of  the 
personages  who  decry  Pope.  One  of  them,  a 
Mr.  John  Ketch,  has  written  some  lines  against 
him,  of  which  it  were  better  to  he  the  subject 
than  the  author.  Mr.  Hunt  redeems  himself 
by  occasional  beauties;  but  the  rest  of  these 
poor  creatures  seem  so  far  gone  that  I  would 
not  ^  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that*s 
flat !  **  were  I  in  Mr.  Hunt's  place.  To  be  sure, 
he  has  "  led  his  ragamuffins  where  they  will  be 
well  peppered ;  **  but  a  system-maker  must  re- 
ceive all  sorts  of  proselytes.  When  they  have 
really  seen  life  —  when  they  have  felt  it — when 
they  have  travelled  beyond  the  fer  distant  boun- 
daries of  the  wilds  ot  Middlesex  —  when  they 
have  overpassed  the  Alps  of  Highgate,  and 
traced  to  its  sources  the  Nile  of  the  New  River 
— then,  and  not  till  then,  can  it  properly  be 
permitted  to  them  to  despise  Pope ;  who  had,  if 
not  in  WahSi  been  near  it,  when  he  described  so 
beautifully  the  *<  artificiaT*  works  of  the  Bene- 
fector  of  Nature  and  mankind,  the  **  Man  of 
Ross^;  **  whose  picture,  still  suspended  in  the 
parlour  of  the  inn,  I  have  so  often  contemplated 
with  reverence  for  his  memory,  and  admiration 
of  the  poet,  without  whom  even  his  own  still  ex- 
isting good  works  could  hardly  have  preserved 
his  honest  renown. 

I  would  also  observe  to  my  friend  Hunt,  that 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  Ravenna,  not 
only  fbr  my  sincere  pleasure  in  his  company, 
and  the  advantage  which  a  thousand  miles  or  so 
of  travel  might  produce  to  a  <*  natural  **  poet, 
but  also  to  point  out  one  or  two  little  things  in 
*<  Rimini,**  which  he  probably  would  not  have 
placed  in  his  opening  to  that  poem,  if  he  had 
ever  seen  Ravenna ;  —  udless,  indeed,  it  jnade 
**  part  of  his  system  I!  *'  I  must  also  crave  his 
indulgence  for  baring  spoken  of  his  disciples  • — 
by  no  means  an  agreeable  or  self-sought  subject. 
If  they  had  said  nothing  of  Pope,  they  might 
have  remained  ** alone  with  their  glory"  for 
aught  I  should  have  said  or  thought  about  them 
or  their  nonsense.  But  if  they ,  interfere  with 
the  « little  Nightingale  **  of  Twickenham,  they 


Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  fiills  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  throu^  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  tiie  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parU  the  vale  with  shady  rows  ? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 
Who  taught  that  heav'n-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
'  The  man  of  Ross ! '  each  lisping  babe  replies.*' 

£pi$ae\3X.^ 
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may  find  others  who  will  bear  it— /won't. 
Neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age, 
can  ever  diminish  my  veneration  for  him,  who 
is  the  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  ail  dimes, 
of  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence. 
The  delight  of  my  boyhood,  the  study  of  my  man^ 
hood,  perhaps  (if  allowed  to  me  to  attain  it),  he 
may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His  poetry 
is  the  Book  of  Life.  Without  canting,  and  yet 
without  neglecting  religion,  he  has  assembled  all 
that  a  good  and  great  man  can  gather  together 
of  moral  wisdom  clothed  in  consummate  beauty. 
Sir  William  Temple  observes,  **that  of  all  the 
members  of  mankind  that  live  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is 
bom  capable  of  making  a  great  poet^  there  may 
be  a  thoutand  bom  cafMible  of  making  as  great 
generals  and  ministers  of  state  as  any  in  story.*' 
Here  is  a  statesman's  opinion  of  poetry :  it  is 
honourable  to  him,  and  to  the  art.  Such  a 
«*  poet  of  a  thousand  years  "  was  Pope.  A  thou- 
sand years  will  roll  away  before  such  another 
can  be  hoped  for  in  our  literature.  But  it  can 
want  them  —  he  himself  is  a  literature.  ' 
!  One  word  upon  his  so  brutally  abused  trans- 
lation of  Homer.  **  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  critical 
exactness  is  well  known,  has  not  been  able  to 
point  out  above  three  or  four  mistakes  in  the  eense 
through  the  whole  Iliad.  The  real  faults  of 
the  translation  are  of  a  different  kind.*'  So  says 
Warton,  himself  a  scholar.  It  appears  by  this, 
then,  that  he  avoided  the  chief  fault  of  a  trans- 
lator. As  to  its  other  &ults,  they  consist  in  his 
having  made  a  beautiful  English  poem  of  a 
sublime  Greek  one.  It  will  always  hold.  Cow- 
per  and  all  the  rest  of  the  bUnk  pretenders  may 
do  their  best  and  their  worst :  they  will  never 
wrench  Pope  from  the  hands  of  a  single  reader 
of  sense  and  feeling. 

The  grand  distinction  of  the  vulgar  forms  of 
the  new  school  of  poets  is  their  vulgarity.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  coane,  but 
**  shabby-genteel,**  as  it  is  termed.  A  man  may 
be  coar§e  and  yet  not  vulgar,  and  the  reverse. 
Bums  is  often  coarse,  but  never  mtigar.  Chat- 
terton  is  never  vulgar,  nor  Wordsworth,  nor  the 
higher  of  the  Lake  school,  though  they  treat  of 
low  life  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  in  their./fiicry 
that  the  new  under  school  are  most  vulgar,  and 
they  may  be  known  by  this  at  once ;  as  what  we 
called  at  Harrow  **a  Sunday  blood**  might  be 
easily  distinguished  from  a  gentleman,  although 
his  clothes  might  be  the  better  cut,  and  his  boots 
the  best  blackened,  of  the  two :  —  probably  be- 
cause he  made  the  one,  or  cleaned  the  other, 
with  his  own  hands. 


1  [ ••  o  aaemorable  long, 

If  there  be  fiDTce  in  virtue  or  in  song ! 
O  ii^wed  Bard  1  scoept  the  gratefiil  strain 
That  1,  the  hmnUest  of  the  tuneftil  trahi. 
With  i^oiring  heart,  yet  trembUng  band  repay. 
For  many  a  pensive,  many  a  i prigbtly  lay  1 
8o  may  thy  varied  verse,  flnm  age  to  age. 
Inform  the  simple,  and  delight  the  sage ! 


In  the  present  case,  I  speak  of  wntiiig,  xkof  of 
persons.  Of  the  latter  I  know  nothing ;  of  tbe 
former,  I  judge  as  it  is  found.  Of  my  IHeud 
Hunt,  I  have  already  said,  that  he  is  any  thing 
but  vulgar  in  his  manners ;  and  of  his  disciples, 
therefore,  I  will  not  judge  of  their  manners  fron 
their  verses.  They  may  be  honourable  and  yem- 
tlemanlg  men,  for  what  I  know ;  but  the  latter 
quality  is  studiously  excluded  from  their  publi- 
cations. They  remind  me  of  llr.  Smith  and 
the  Miss  Broughtons  at  theHampstead  Assembly, 
in  «  Evelina.'*  In  these  things  (in  private  life, 
at  least,)  I  pretend  to  some  small  experience ; 
because,  in  the  course  of  my  youth,  I  have  seen 
a  little  of  all  sorts  of  society,  from  the  Christen 
prince  and  the  Mussulman  sultan  and  pacha,  and 
the  higher  ranks  of  their  countries,  down  to  the 
London  boxer,  the  **JlaA  and  the  aweOT  Ae 
Spanish  muleteer,  the  wandering  Turkish  dervise, 
the  Scotch  highlander,  and  the  Albanian  robber ; 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  curious  varieties  of  I  taliaa 
social  life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  that 
there  ever  was,  or  can  be,  such  a  tiling  as  an 
aristocracy  of  poets  s  but  there  is  a  nobility  o€ 
thought  and  of  style,  open  to  all  stations  and 
derived  partly  fr^  talent,  and  partly  from 
education,  —  which  is  to  be  found  in  Shak- 
speare,  and  Pope,  and  Bums,  no  less  than  in 
Dante  and  Alfieri,  but  which  is  nowhere  to  be 
perceived  in  the  mock  birds  and  bards  of  Mr. 
Hunt*s  little  chorus.  If  I  were  a^ed  to  define 
what  this  gentlemanliness  is,  I  should  say  that 
it  is  only  to  be  defined  by  exatnpies  —  of  thoae 
who  have  it,  and  those  who  have  it  not.  In  Ufi, 
I  should  say  that  most  miUtary  men  have  it,  and 
fow  naval ;  —  that  several  men  of  rank  have  it, 
and  fow  lawyers ;— that  it  is  more  freqoent 
among  authors  than  divines  (when  they  ate  not 
pedants);  thatyencta^-masters  have  more  of  it 
than  dancing-masters,  and  singers  than  players ; 
and  that  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishism  to  say  so)  it  b 
hi  more  generally  diffused  among  women  than 
among  men.  In  poetry,  as  well  as  writing  in 
general,  it  will  never  snaMe  entirely  a  poet  or  a 
poem ;  but  neither  poet  nor  poem  will  ever  be 
good  for  any  thing  without  it.  It  is  the  aofr  cf 
society,  and  the  seasoning  of  composition.  Fwl- 
garitg  is  for  worse  than  downright  Hadkymardism  ; 
for  the  latter  comprehends  vrit,  humour,  and 
strong  sense  at  times;  while  the  former  is  a 
sad  abortive  attempt  at  all  things,  **  signifying 
nothing.**  It  does  not  depend  upon  low  thoaes, 
or  even  low  language,  for  Fidding  revck  in 
both ;  — but  is  he  ever  vtdgarf  No.  Ton  see 
the  man  of  education,  the  gentleman,  and  the 
scholar,  sporting  vrith  his  subject,  —  its 


While  canker'd  Weston*,  and  hit  loatfasamc rbjaea 
Sthik  hi  the  nose  of  all  iocceeding  thnes." 

drroan,  JSavMd.] 


•  A  scribbler  who,  for  a  series  of  years,  had  keea 
attacking  the  moral  character  of  Pope,  hi  the  Gcntk. 
man's  Magaxtne,  **  with  all  the  viralence  of  Gildoa.  til 
the  impudence  of  Smedley,  and  all  the  igooraace  of 
Curl  and  his  auodatei.'* 
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not    its  slave.      Your  vulgar  writer  is  always 
most    vulgar    the  higher  his  subject,    as   the 
man  who  showed  the  menagerie    at  Pidcock^s 
-was    wont  to  say,  —  *'  This,  gentlemen,  is  the 
ecigl^  of  the  nm,  from  Archangel,  in   Russia; 
the  €fiierer  it  b  the  igJurer  he  flies.'*     But  to  the 
proofii.      It  is  a  thing  to  be  felt  more  than  ex- 
plained.    Let  any  man  take  up  a  volume  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  subordinate  writers,  read  (if  possible) 
a  couple  of  pages,  and  pronounce  for  himself,  if 
tbey  contain  not  the  kind  of  writing  which  may 
be   likened  to  ** shabby-genteel**  in  actual  life. 
'When  he  has  done  this,  let  him  take  up  Pope ; 
and   when  he  has  laid  him  down,  take  up  the 
cockney  again  —  if  he  can. 


Note  to  the  passage  in  page  396.  relative  to  Pope*s  lines 
upon  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague.']  I  think  that  I  could 
show,  if  necesiary,  that  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague  wa« 
aUo  greatly  to  blame  in  that  quarrel,  not  for  having  re- 
jected, but  for  having  encouraged  htm;  but  I  would 
rather  decline  the  task —though  the  should  have  remem- 
l>ercd  ber  own  line,  "  He  comes  too  near  that  comes  to  be 
denied  "  I  admire  her  so  much  — her  beauty,  her 
talenU  —  that  I  should  do  this  reluctantly.  I.  besides, 
am  so  attached  to  the  very  name  of  Mary^  that,  as  John* 


son  once  said,  '*If  you  called  a  dog  Herveyi})^!  should  lore 
him  ;"  so  if  you  were  to  call  a  female  of  Uie  samespedes 
"  Mary,"  I  should  love  it  better  than  others  (biped  or 
quadruped)  of  the  same  sex  with  a  diflforent  appellation. 
She  was  an  extraordinary  woman :  she  could  translate 
Epictetus^  and  yet  write  a  song  worthy  of  Aristlppus. 
The  lines, 

**  And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  past, 
And  we  meet,  with  champalgne  and  a  chicken,  at  last, 
May  every  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear  1 
Be  banish'd  afkr  both  discretion  and  fear  I 
Forgetting  or  scorning  the  airs  of  the  crowd. 
He  may  cease  to  be  formal,  and  I  to  be  proud. 
Till,"  &c.  Ac. 

There,  Mr.Bowles!— what  say  you  to  such  a  supper 
with  such  a  woman  ?  and  her  own  description  too  ?  Is 
not  her  **  champaigne  and  chicken  "  worth  a  forest  or 
two?  Is  it  not  poetry  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  this  stanza 
contains  the  **pw^e^*  of  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Epicurus:  — I  mean  the  practical  philosophy  of  his 
school,  not  the  precepts  of  the  master ;  for  I  have  been 
too  long  at  the  university  not  to  know  that  the  phi- 
losopher was  himself  a  moderate  man.  But,  after  all, 
would  not  some  of  us  have  been  as  great  fools  as  Pope  ? 
For  my  part,  I  wonder  that,  with  his  quick  feelings,  her 
coquetry,  and  his  disappointment,  he  did  no  more, — 
instead  of  writing  tome  lines,  which  are  to  be  condemned 
if  false,  and  r^retted  if  true. 

>  [The  Hon.  Henry  Henrey,  third  son  of  the  flrst  Earl 
of  Bristol,  from  whom  Johnson,  In  the  early  part  of  -bis 
London  life,  receiTed  great  klndnei-s.] 
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Aristophanes,  excellence  of  Mit(dieU*8  trans- 
lation  otf  455. 

<  Armageddon,*  Rev.  George  Townshend*8, 

135. 

Armenian  Convent  of  St  Lazarus,  329.  833. 
Language,  329.  333.  335.  Grammar, 
333.  335,  336. 

Amaouts'  or  Albanese,  95,  96. 

Art,  not  inferior  to  nature,  for  poetical  pur- 
poses, 695. 

Aita,gulfo^99. 

Ash,  Thomas,  author  of 'The  Book,'  224. 
Lord  Byron's  generosity  towards,  224. 

Asiatics,  205. 

Athens,  100. 

Atticus,  Herodes,  203. 

Aubonne,  315. 

Augusta,  stanzas  to,  305.     Epistle  to,  332. 

Augustus  Caesar,  his  times,  448. 

*  Auld  lang  syne,'  548. 
Authors,  231. 
Avarice,  127.  420. 

*  A  year  ago  you  swore,'  &o.  462. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  the  celibacy  of  men  of 
genius,  270.  Inaccuracies  in  hb  Apoph- 
thegms, 473,  474. 

Baillie,  Joanna,  the  only  woman  capable  of 
writing  tragedy,  282. 

Baillie,  Dr.  Matthew,  consulted  on  Lord 
Byron*s  supposed  insanity,  662. 

Baillie,  *  Long,'  304. 

Baillie,  David,  esq.,  45. 

Balgownie,  brig  of,  12. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  66, 

Bandello,  his  history  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
332. 

Bankes,  William,  esq.,  60.  162.  421.  457. 
Letters  to,  41,  42.  87.  162.  173. 176.  428. 
435.  437. 

Barbdrossa,  Aruch,  203. 

Barber,  J.  T.,  painter,  141. 


Barff,  Mr.,  letters  to,  622,  623.  627.  629, 
630.  632,  633. 

Barlorini,  Princess,  her  monument  at  Bo- 
logna, 398. 

Barlow,  Joel,  character  of  his  <  Columbiad,' 
49. 

Barnes,  Thomas,  esq.,  129. 

Barry,  Mr.,  banker  of  Genoa,  419,  591. 

Bartley,  George,  comedian,  284. 

Bartley,  Mrs.,  actress,  282.  284. 

Bartolini,  sculptor,  his  bust  of  Lord  Byron, 
555,  571. 

*  Bath  Guide,'  Anstey's,  428. 

Baths  of  Penelope,  Lord  Byron's  visit  to,  595. 

'  Baviad  and  Mapviad,'  eztmguidnnent  of  the 
DeUa  Cruscans  by  the,  357. 

Bay  of  Biscay,  274. 

Bayes,  his  expedient,  536. 

Beattie,  Dr.,  his  « Minstrel,'  21.  7a 

Beaumarchais,  his  singular  goodfortnne^  14& 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  634. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  281. 

Beauvais,  Bishop  o^  161. 

Beccaria,  anecdote  of,  325. 

Becber,  Rev.  John,  32.  39,  4a  4S.  45.  Let- 
ters to,  67.  69.  71. 

Beckford,  William,  esq.,  his  '  Tales'  m  coo- 
tinuation  of  *  Vathek,'  376. 

*  Beggars'  Opera,'  a  St.  Giles's  hmpooo,  215^ 
Behmen,  Jacob,  his  reveries,  135. 
Beloe,  Rev.  William,  character  of  bis' Seo* 

genarian,'  374. 
Bembo,    Cardinal,    amatory  eurrespoiMfeflce 

between  Lucretia  Borgia  and,  325, 39S. 
Benacus,  the  (now  the  Lago  di  Garda)*  SSS. 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  quackery  of  his  tnUkmm, 

620. 
Benzoni,  Countess,   her  conversaziaoi,  413. 

415.  512.     Some  account  o^  415. 
«  Beppo,   a  Venetian  Story,*  304.  S68.S7I, 

372.  379. 
Bergami,  the  Princess  of  Waks's  coorier  asd 

chamberlain,  336. 
Bemadotte,   Jean-BaptistesJoles,   King  of 

Sweden,  195. 
Bemi,  the  &ther  of  the  Beppo  style  of  wnODg^ 

877. 
Berry,  Mlsq,  164. 

<  Bertram,'  Maturin's  tragedy  oC  887.  S6S. 
Bettesworth,  Captain  (cousm  of  Lon)  Bjroo), 

57. 
Betty,  William  Henry  West,  actor,  \66. 
Beyle,  M.,   his  *  Histoire  de  k  Peiiitia«  en 

Italic,*  326.     His  account  of  an  interne* 

with  Lord  Byron  at  Milan,  380. 
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I  Sible,  the,  536. 

i  Biography,  655, 

^  *  Sioscope,  or   Dial  of  Life,'  Mr.  Gren^ 

Fenn's,  172. 
Bir«h,  Alderman,  176. 
Siscay,  bay  o(,  274. 
Slackett,   Joseph,    poetical  shoemaker, 

121.  1S4,  135. 
Slackstone,  Judge,  composed  his  Comme 

ries  with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him,  6! 
Slackwood's  Magazine,  its  remarks  on  ] 

Juan,  481.     *  Some  obsenrations  upon 

remarks  on  Don  Juan,*  443. 
Blake,  fiubionable  tonsor,  464. 
Bland,  Rev.  Robert,  141.  145,  146.  213. 
Blaquiere,Mr.,  586.  617. 
Bleeding,  LordByron*s  prejudioe  agunst,  ( 
Blessington,  Earl  ot,  419.  576.     Letters 

577,  578,  579. 
Blessington, Countessof;  576, 577.  Impronc 

on  her  taking  a  villa  called  *  II  Parad 

577.     Lines  written  at  the  request  of,  I 

Letters  to,  577.  580.  591. 
Blinkensop,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  Sermon  on  Cli 

tianity,  188. 
Blount,  Martha,  Pope*s  attachment  to^  C 

703. 
Blucher,  Marshal,  416. 

*  Blues,  the ; '  a  Literary  Eclogue,  531. 

*  Boatswain,*  Lord  Byron's  fiivourite  dog, 
44.  73.  Inscription  on  his  monum 
73. 

Boiaragon,  Dr.,  168. 
Bolivar,  Simon,  561. 
Bologna,  Lord  Byron's  visit  to  the  oemel 

at,  307,  398. 
Bolton,  Mr.,  130,  131,  132. 
Bonneval,   Claudius  Alexander,   Count 

203. 
Bonstetten,  M.,  309,  310, 348. 
Borgia,  Lucretia,  her  amatory  correq>onde 

with  Cardinal  Bembo,  325,  326. 
<  Bom  in  a  garret,  in  a  kitchen  bred,'  302 
Borromean  Islands,  325.  327. 
Bosquet  de  Julie,  311.  32a 

*  Bosworth  Field,'  Lord  Byron's  prqjeo 
epic  of,  56,  58. 

Botzari,  Marco,  his  letter  to  Lord  Byr 
596.     His  death,  596. 

Bowers,  Mr.,  Lord  Byron's  schoolmaster 
Aberdeen,  6. 

Bowles,  Rev.  William  Lisle,  his  controve 
concerning  Pope,  463.  465.  486.  500. 5( 
688,  689,  69a  His  <  Spirit  of  Disoove] 
688.     His  *  invariable  principles  of  poeti 
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among  poets,  699.     Often  ooane,  but  never 
vulgar,  610. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a  most 
amusing  and  instructive  medley,  48. 

Bunm,  Ralph  de,  1. 

Busby,Dr.,Dryden*s  reverential  regard  for,  1 9. 

Busby,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doct.,  his  monologue 
on  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
174.  176.  His  translation  of  Lucretiua, 
202.  246. 

Butler,  Dr.  (head  master  of  Harrow-  school), 
21.  29.  55.  66.  Reconciliation  between 
Lord  Byron  and,  89. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  the  Little  with  the  great 
beard,  2. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  created  (1643)  Baron  Byron 
of  Rochdale ;  sofne  account  o^  2. 

Byron,  Sir  Richard,  tribute  to  his  valour  and 
fidelity,  2. 

Byron,  Admiral  John  (grand&ther  of  the 
Poet),  3. 

Bjrron,  William,  fifth  Lord  (grand-uncle  of 
the  Poet),  3.  His  trial  for  killing  Mr. 
Chaworth  in  a  duel,  3.  His  death,  10. 
His  eccentric  and  unsocial  habits,  10. 

Byron,  John  (fiither  of  the  Poet),  his  elope- 
ment with  Lady  Carmarthen,  3.  His 
marriage  with  Miss  Catherine  Gordon,  3. 
His  death  at  Valenciennes,  6. 

Byron,  Mrs.  (mother  of  the  Poet),  descended 
from  the  (Gordons  of  Gight,  2.  Vehemence 
of  her  fiselings,  2.  Ballad  on  the  occasion 
of  her  marriage,  3.  Her  fortune,  4.  Sepa^ 
ration  from  her  husband,  4.  Her  capricious 
excesses  of  fimdness  and  of  anger,  4.  13. 
Her  death,  127.  Lord  Byron's  letters  to, 
71.  73.  77.  88.  95.  103.  107.  110,  111, 
114,  115,  116.  126.  See  also,  33,  34,  35, 
36.  113.  127,  128,  129. 

Byron,  Honourable  Augusta  (sister  of  the 
Poet),  3.  See  Leigh,  Honourable  Au- 
gusta. 

BTRON  (GsoBOK-GoKDON-BTaoir),   sixth 
Lord  — 
1788.  Bom  Jan.  22.,  in   Holies   Street, 

London,  4. 
1790—1791.  Taken  by  his  mother  to 
A  berdeen,  4.  Impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
5.  Affectionate  sweetness  and  playfulness 
of  his  disposition,  5.  The  malformation 
of  his  foot  a  source  of  pain  and  uneasiness 
to  him,  5.  Hb  early  acquaintance  with 
the  Sacred  Writings,  5.  Instances  of  his 
quickness  and  energy,  6.  Death  of  his 
fother,  6. 
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1792—1795.  Senttoaday-sdioolatAbff. 
deen,  6.  His  own  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  his  infimtine  studies^  6.  Hii 
sports  and  exercises,  7. 

1796—1797.  Removed  bto  the  Higb. 
lands,  7.  His  visits  to  Lachin-y-gnr,! 
Rrst  awakening  of  bis  poetic  taleot,  8L 
His  early  love  of  mountain  soenerj,  9. 
Attachment  for  Mary  Dufli;  9. 

1798.  Succeeds  to  the  title,  la  Hade 
a  ward  of  Chanoery,  under  the  guanfiut- 
ship  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  roooid 
to  Newstead,  1 1.  Placed  under  the  em 
of  an  empiric  at  Nottingham  fcr  tke 
cure  of  his  lameness,  14. 

1799.  First  symptom  of  a  tendency  tomds 
rhyming,  14.  Removed  to  Loukm,  and 
put  under  the  care  of  Dr.  BoilHc^  15. 
Becomes  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Glomi^  at 
Dulwich,  15. 

1800—1804.  His  boyish  bre  ibr  lus 
cousin,  Margaret  Parker,  17.  His'te 
dash  into  poetry,'  17.  Is  sent  to  Bar- 
row,  17.  Notices  of  his  sebooIlHe^^ 
His  first  Harrow  verses,  2a  Hisactol 
friendships,  22.  His  mode  of  life  as  a 
schoolboy,  25.  Accompanieahisiirtbff 
to  Bath,  26.  His  early  attadmieot  to 
Miss  Chaworth,  26.  Heads  s  Rbe% 
at  Harrow,  29.  Passes  the  tiealioi* 
Southwell,  30. 

1805.  Removed  to  Cambridge,  sa  Hii 
college  friendships,  31. 

1806.  Aug.  — Nov.,prep8resseoflacliflo 

of  his  poems  for  the  prea*  37.  Hs 
visit  to  Harrowgate,  37.  Soothvd 
private  theatricals,  38.  PrintsaTohBK 
of  his  poems;  but,  at  the  entwaty  rf 
Mr.  Becher,  commits  the  editioo  to  lie 
flames,  39. 

1 807.  Publishes  « Hours  of  Idleoeas,'  43. 
List  of  historical  writers  who«w«ks^ 
had  perused  at  the  age  of  mnetwn.  4«. 
ReviewsWordsworth*«Poeini,56.Beg»»  I 
'Bosworth  Field,' an  epk,56.  Wriw 
part  of  a  novel,  58. 

1808.  His  early  sceptidsm,  58.  Efr* 
produced  on  his  mind  by  the  criti(}««  ! 
'Hours  of  Idleness,*  in  the  Edialwjfc  j 
Review,  67.  Passes  his  time  betww"*'* 
disripations  of  London  snd  Caakiite^ 
69.  Takes  up  his  residence  si  ^^"^ 
71.  Forms  the  design  of  TiBtiDgln^ 
73.  Prepares  'English  Baida  awI 
Scotch  Reviewers'  for  the  pwBi  ^4. 
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1809.     His  coining  of  age  celebrated  at 
N'ewstead,  75.      Takes  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  78.     Loneliness  of  his 
position  at  this  period,  80.     Sets  out  on 
bis  travels,  83.     State  of  mind  in  which 
he  took  leave  of  England,  83.      Visits 
Lisbon,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Prevesa,  Zitza,  Tepaleen,   91—95.      Is 
introduced  to  Ali  Pacha,  95.      Begins 
*  Childe  Harold*  at  loannina,  in  Albania, 
96.     Visits  Actium,  Nicopolis;  nearly 
lost  in  a  Turkish  ship  of  war ;  proceeds 
through  Acamania  and  ^tolia  towards 
the  Morea,  99.     Reaches  Missolonghi, 
99.       Visits  Patras,   Vostizza,    Mount 
Parnassus,    Delphi,    Lepanto,   Thebes, 
Mount  Cithseron,  99.  Arrives,  on  Christ- 
mas-day, at  Athens,  100. 
1810.     Spends  ten  weeks  in  visiting  the 
monuments  of  Athens;    makes  excur- 
sions to  several  parts  of  Attica,  100. 
The  Maid    of  Athens,    101.      Leaves 
Athens  for  Smyrna,   102.     Vints  ruins 
of  Ephesus,  102.    Concludes,  at  Smyrna, 
the  second  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold,* 
102.     April,  leaves  Smyrna  for  Constan- 
tinople,   103.      Visits  the  Troad*  103. 
Swims   from   Sestos    to   Abydos,   103. 
May,    arrives   at   Constantinople,  105. 
June,  expedition  through  the  Bosphorus 
to  the  Black  Sea,  106.      July,   visits 
Corinth,  111.    Aug. —  Sept,  makes  a 
tour  of  the  Morea,   111.     Returns  to 
Athens,  113. 

1811.  Writes  'Hints  from  Horace,'  and 

<  Curse  ot  Minerva,'  114.  Returns  to 
England,  1 15.  Effect  of  travel  on  the 
general  character  of  his  mind  and  dis- 
position, 117.  His  first  connection 
with  iSlr.  Murray,  126.  Death  of  his 
mother,  127.  Of  his  college  friends 
Matthews  and  Wingfield,  129.  134. 
And  of*Thyrza,'140.  Origin  of  his 
acquuntance  with  Mr.  Moore,  142.  Act 
of  generosity  towards  Mr.  Hodgson, 
150. 

1812.  Feb.  27.,  makes  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  154.  Feb.  29., 
publishes  the  first  and  second  cantos  of 

<  Childe  Harold,'  157.  Presents  the 
copyright  of  the  poem  to  Mr.  Dallas, 
159.  Although  fiir  advanced  in  a  fifth 
edition  of  <  English  Bards,'  determines 
to  commit  it  to  the  flames,  162.  Pre- 
sented   to    the    Prince   Regent,    164. 
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March,  translates  from  the  Armenian  a 
correspondence  between  St  Paul  and 
the  Corinthians,  347.  April,  visits  Fer- 
rara,  and  writes  *  Lament  of  Tasso,*  353. 
Makes  a  short  visit  to  Rome,  and  writes 
there  a  new  third  act  to  *  Manfred,*  354. 
July^  writes,  at  Venice,  the  fourth  canto 
of  *  Childe  Harold,*  362.     Oct.,  writes 

*  Beppo,*  368. 

1818.  The  Fomarina,  Margarita  Cogni, 
383.  July,  writes  *  Ode  on  Venice,* 
387.  Nov.,  finishes  *  Mazeppa,'  391. 
And  first  canto  of  *  Don  Juan,'  391. 

1819.  Jan. ,  finishes  second  canto  of  *  Don 
Juan,'  392.  April,  beginning  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Countess  Guiccioli, 
393.  June,  writes  <  Stanzas  to  the  Po,* 
396.  Aug.,  writes  '  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  my  Gnindmother*s  Review,' 
406.  Dec.,  completes  the  third  and 
fourth  cantos  of  *  Don  Juan,'  429. 
Removes  to  Ravenna,  431. 

1820.  Jan.,  domesticated  with  Countess 
Guiccioli,  432.  Feb.,  translates  first 
canto  of  the  *  Morgante  Maggiore,'  434. 
March,   finishes  'Prophecy  of  Dante,' 

438.  Translates  <  Francesa  of  Rimini,' 

439.  And  writes  <  Observations  upon 
an  Article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,* 
443.  April  —  July,  writes  *  Marino 
Faliero,*  451.  Oct.  — Nov.,  writes  fifth 
canto  of  *  Don  Juan,*  465. 

1821.  Feb.,  writes  *  Letter  on  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  BowWs  Strictures  on  the  Life 
of  Pope,*  487.  March,  *  Second  Letter,' 
&c.  501.  May,  finishes  <  Sardanapalus,' 
512.  July,  «The  Two  Foscari,' 155. 
Sept. ,  «Cain,'  528.  Oct. ,  writes  *  Heaven 
and    Earth,     a   Mystery,'   541.  ;     and 

*  Vision  of  Judgment,'  535.  Removes 
to  Pisa,  537—541. 

1822.  Jan.,  finishes  *  Werner,'  551.  July, 
writes  sixth,  seventh,  and  eight  cantos  of 

*  Don  Juan,'  563.  Finishes  the  *  De- 
formed  Transformed,'  S56.  Death  of  hb 
natural  daughter,  Allegra,  557.  His 
habits  of  life  while  at  Pisa,  565.  Sept., 
removes  to  Genoa,  565.  His  coalition 
with  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  *  Liberal,'  570— 
574. 

1823.  Jan.,  writes' Age  of  Bronze.'  Feb., 
writes  the  '  Island^'  and  some  more 
cantos  of  *  Don  Juan.'  March,  com- 
mences an  epic  entitled  the  <  Conquest' 
April,  turns  his  views  towards  Greece, 
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586.  Receives  a  communicatiotn  from 
the  London  committee,  588.  Bfiaj. 
ofiers  to  proceed  to  Greece,  and  to  devote 
his  resources  to  the  object  in  view,  588. 
Preparations  for  his  departure^  589. 
July  14.,  sails  for  Greece,  591.  Bodies 
Argostoli,  594.  Excursion  to  Itfaaca, 
595.  Waits,  at  Cephalonia,  the  arrival 
of  the  Greek  fleet,  598.  His  conversa- 
tions on  religion  with  Dr.  Kennedy  «t 
Mataxata,  599.  His  letters  to  ^aAwM> 
Guiccioli,  601.  His  address  to  tbe 
Grreek  Government,  603.  And  remoo- 
stranoe  to  Prince  Mavrocordati«  60S. 
Testimonies  to  the  benevolence  aad 
soundness  of  his  views,  607.  Instances 
of  his  humanity  and  generosity  vhile  «t 
Cephalonia,  607. 

18*24,  Jan.  5.,  arrives  at  Misaolongtii,  611. 
Writes  <Lines  on  completing  my  Thirtj- 
sixth  Year,'  615.  Intended  attack  upon 
Lepanto,  618.  Is  made  oommanderoin- 
ohief  of  the  expedition,  619.  Riq^turs 
with  the  Suliotes,  621.  The  expeifitioa 
suspended,  621.  His  last  Illneas*  632: 
His  Death,  637.  His  Ftainerml,  641. 
Inscriplion  on  his  Monument,  642. 
His  Will,  665.  His  person,  45.  72. 
650.  His  sensitiveness  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  his  lameness,  5.  IS.  45L  74. 
84.  180.  219.  24a  306.  576.  His 
abstemiousness,  113.  302.  214.  319.  463. 
His  habitual  melancholy,  87.  163.  395. 
473.  531.  536.  653.  His  tendency  to 
make  the  worst  of  his  own  obUqnities, 
62.  159.  438.  473.  476.  His  generosity 
and  kind-heartedness,  45.  84.  92.  15a 
303.  224.  235.  286.  430.  482.  484.  521. 
538.  595.  607.  614.  His  politics,  317. 
224.  238.  280.  His  religious  opinions, 
152.  280.  His  tendency  to  saperstitaoo, 
45.  Portraitsofhim,174, 175.  178-  307. 
221.  258.  260.  262.  272,  273.  352.  S5S. 
377.  516.  555.  559.  562.  565.  571. 
581. 
Byron,    Lady,  134.  273.  283,  384,  285.  288. 

293,  294,  296.  425.  431.  435.  580^  581. 

60S.     Her  Remarks  on  'Mr.  Moored  Lifis 

of  Lord  Byron,  661 .     Lord  Byron's  lecten 

to,  534.  581. 
Byron,  Honourable  Augusta  Ada,  89a  293L 

324.  334,  335.  372.   399.   457-   545.   56S. 

570.  580,  581.  608. 
Byron,    George,   seventh    Lord,    909,    2ia 

355. 
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Byron,  Eliza,  199.  201. 
Byron,  Rev.  Henry,  199.  201. 


Cadiz,  described,  91.  93. 

Caesar,  Julius,  his  times,  488. 

Cahir,  Lady,  253. 

«  Cain,  a  Mystery,'  483.  528.  541.  549,  550, 

551,  552,  553.  556,  560. 
Caledonian  Meeting,   *  Address  intended  to 

be  recited  at,*  254. 
Cambridge  University,  31.  53.  64,  65.  69. 
Camoens,  distinguished  himself  in  war,  21. 
CampbeU,  Thomas,  esq.,  145,  146,  147,  148. 

194.  211.  229.  262.444.  477.  690.     His 

«  Lives    of  the    Poets,'  476,  477.       His 

*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  477. 
Canning,    Right   Hon.    George,  189.      His 

oratory,  184.     His  opinion  of  the  '  Bride 
of  Abydos,'  221. 
Canning,   Sir   Stratford,   his   poem  entitled 

*  Buonaparte,'    249.    262. 

Canova,  his  early  love,  9.  His  bust  of  Helen, 

332. 
Cant,  the  grand  primum  mobile  of  England, 

690. 
Cantemir,  Demetrius,  his  *  History  of  the 

Ottoman  Empire,*  47. 
Carlile,  Richard,  427. 
Carlisle  (Frederic  Howard),   fifth  Earl  o^ 

becomes   Lord  B3rron*s  guardian,  11.  IS. 

His  allied  neglect  of  his  ward,  75,  76,  77. 

88.  108.     Proposed  reconciliation  between 

Lord  Byron  and,  241.  244.  257. 
Carlisle  (Isabella  Byron),  Countess  of,  11. 
Caroline,  Queen  of  England,  454.  461,  462. 

465.  525. 
Carmarthen,  Marchioness  o^  3.  196. 
Caro,    Annibale,   his   translations  from  the 

classics,  477. 
Carpenter,  James,  57. 
Carr,  Sir*  John,  92.  151. 
Cartwright,  Major,  401. 
Cary,  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  his  translation  of 

Dante,  399. 
Castellan,  A.  L.,  his  '  Moeurs  des  Ottomans^' 

194. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount  (Robert  Stewart,  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry),  .283,  284.  310.  391, 

392. 
Castri,  village  o^.99. 
Catholic  emancipation,  163. 
•  Cato,'  Pope's  prologue  to,  168. 
Catullus,  his  \  Atys  *  not  licentious,  707. 
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Cochrane,  Lord,  230.  511. 

Cockney  school  of  poetry,  707. 

Cogni,  Margarita  (the  Fomarina),  383. 

Coldham,  Mr.,  155. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  esq.,  his  <  Devil's 

Walk,*  ^15.     His   <  Remorse,' 278.      His 

*  Zopolia,*  289.  His'BiographiaLiteraria,' 

367.      His   <  Christabel,'    29a  311.  332. 

335.     See  also,  146,  147,  148.  243.  278. 

288,  289.  332.  335. 
Coliseum,  367. 
Colman,  George,  esq.,  his  prologue  to  <  Phi- 

laster,'  168. 
Colman,  George,  jun.,  esq.,  parallel  between 

Sheridan  and,  182.  288. 
Colocotroni,  621.  627. 
Colonna,  Cape,  100.  104.  113.     Columns  o( 

693. 
Columbiad,  Joel  Barlow's,  49. 
Concanen,  Mr.,  285. 
Congrere,  self-educated,  48.     His  comedies, 

230.  440.     Driven  firom  the  stage  by  Mrs. 

Centlivie^  492. 
Constance  (a  German  lady),  478. 
Constant,  Bei^'amin  de,  his  <  Adolphe,'  3ia 
Constantinople^  105,  106,  107.  109.  351. 
Cooke,    George   Frederick,  comedian^  192. 

252. 
CooUdge,  Mr.,  515,  516. 
Copet,  309,  310.  321. 
Cordova,  Admiral,  93. 
Cordova,  Sennorita,,  93. 
*  Corinne,*  notes  written  by  Lord  Byron  in 

a  copy  o^  407. 
Corinth,  111. 
Cork,  Countess  ot^  276. 
Cornwall,   Barry  (Bryan  Walter   Proctor), 

492.  529. 
'Corsair,  the;  a  Tale,'  227.  231.  236.  245. 

301. 
Cosmopolite,  Le,  139. 
Cotin,  L*Abb^,  76. 
CotUe,  Joseph,  81. 
Cottin,  Madame,  703. 
'Courier,'  its  venemous  attacks  on  LordByron, 

226.  240.  242.  257. 
Courtenay,  John,  esq.,  anecdotes  o^  185. 
Cowell,  Mr.  John,  154.  267. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  his  <  Essays '  quoted,  29. 

His  character,  180. 
Cowper,  Earl,  257.  578. 
Cowper,  Countess,  533. 
Cowper,  William,   fiunous  at    cricket    and 

football,  21.    His  remark  on  the  English 

system  of  education,  22.  n.      His   spaniel 
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*  Beau,'  74.  An  example  of  filial  tendanas, 
127.  No  poet,  697.  His  tiandbtioo  of 
Homer,  697. 

Crabbe,   Rev.   George,  76,  77.  367.  S91. 

His   'Resentment,' 191.      The  fiither  of 

present  poesy,  372. 
Crebillon,  the  younger,  his  mamsg^  7(H. 
Cribb,  Tom,  pugilist,  204,  205.  706. 
'  Critic,'    Sheridan's,    too  good  fer  a  6mv 

215. 
Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson,  bu  qooj 

concerning  the  title  of  the  <  Bride  of  Aby- 

dos,'  212.     His  guess  as  to  the  origin  of 

*  Beppo»'  377.  Lord  Byron's  letter  lo^ 
19a  See  alao^  237.  243.  343.  87S.  S77. 
463. 

Crosby,  Benjamin,  bookseller,  S6t  57. 

Curioni,  Signor,  singer,  496. 

Curran,    Right    Hon.   John  FhilpoC,  19& 

304. 
'  Curse  of  Kehama,'  138.  146. 
<  Curse  of  Minerva,'  162.  175. 
Cunon,  Mr.,  20,  21.  50. 
Cuvier,  Baron,  530. 

D. 

Dallas,   Robert   Chiu-lee,  58.  62, 63, 64, 6& 

121,  122.   126.  ISl.  149.  235.  243.  4S7. 

Lord  Byron's  letters  to»  63, 64.  ISl.  ISS, 

134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139.  24S. 
Dallaway,  Rev.  James,  his  '  Coiistantiiio|ile' 

quoted,  179. 
D' Alton,  John,  esq.,  his  *  Dermid,*  883. 
Dandies,  228.  303. 
Dante,  his  early  pasdon  for  Beatrice^  %  Hii 

infelicitous  marriage,  268. 298.  His  p^ 

larity,  485.      His    gentle   feelings,  4S5. 

Lord  Byron's  reaemblanee  to^  644.    ^ 

lOao,  21.n.  268.  485. 
Dante,  Prophecy  of,  438.  443. 
D'Arblay,  Madame  (Miss  Buniey>  147,  I4a 

224.     Her  <  Cecilia,'  147. 
Damley,  death  o^  a  fine  sobjeet  ibradnm 

246. 
*  Darkness,'  321. 
Davies,  Scrope,  esq.,  61.  129. 183. 1S7.JH 

304.  324. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  442,  448*  44C 
Dawkins,  Mr.,  557. 
Death,  363.  408.  482,  483. 
Death,  in  the  Apocalypse,  318. 
De  Bath,  Lord,  21. 

Deformity,  an  incentive  to  diitiiictioiii  30S. 
D'Egville,  John,  ballet-nuBler,  7a 
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Delaval,  Sir  Franeia  Blake,  486. 

Delawarr  (George- John  West),  fifth  Earl, 

23.  40.  148. 
Delia,  poetical  epistle  from,  to  Lord  Byron, 

297. 
Dalladecima,  Count,  607.     His  opinion  of 

Lord  Byron*8  conduct  in  Greece,  607. 
Delphi,  fountain  o^  99, 100. 
Demetrius,  176. 

Denham,  his  *  Cowper's  Hill,'  179. 
Dent  de  Jamen,  312. 
Dervish  Tahiri,  Lord  Byron's  faithful  Amaout 

guide,  29a 

*  Devil's  Walk,'  215. 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of  (I^y  Elizabeth 
Foster),  her  character  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, 518. 

*  Diary  of  an  Invalid,'  Matthews's,  455. 
Dibdin,  Thomas^  play-wright,  513. 
Dick,  Mr.,  60. 

Diderot,  his  definition  of  sensibility,  268. 

Digestion,  228. 

Dioclesian,  234. 

Dlodati,  308. 

Dionysius  at  Corinth,  234. 

D'Israeli,  J.,  esq.,  hu  'Essay  on  the  Literary 
Character,'  21.  119.  270.  His  «  Quarrels 
of  Authors,' 231.  His  remark  on  the 
effect  of  medicine  upon  the  mind  and 
spirits,  536. 

*  Distrest  Mother,'  excellence  of  the  epilogue 

to,  168. 
D'lvernois,  Sir  Francis,  303. 
Divorce,  217. 
Dogs,  fidelity  of,  73.  273. 
Don,  Brig  o^  12. 
Donegal,  Lady,  229. 

*  Don  Juan,'  12.  17.  391,  392.  395.  401. 

404,  405.  420,  421.  424.  426.  442.  458. 
464. 495, 496. 522. 524.  526.  52&  563, 564. 
570. 

*  Donna  Bianca,'  463. 
Don  Quixote,  119. 

D'Orsay,  Count,  576.  578,  579.  His  « Jour- 
nal,' 578,  579.  Lord  Byron's  letter  to,  580. 

Dorset  (George- John- Frederick),  fourth 
Duke  ot,  23.  276. 

Dorville,  Mr.,  401. 

Douglas,  Hon.  Frederick,  428. 

Dramatists,  old  English,  full  of  grots  faults, 
492.     Not  good  as  models,  502. 

*  Dream,  The,'  321. 
Dreams,  204. 

Drummond,  Sir  William,  1 46.  His  *  (Edipus 
Judalcus,'  147. 
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Rulhidres,  406.  On  my  Wedding-day  432., 
OnCobbett*8  digging  up  Tom  Paine*8  bones, 
432.  <  The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay,*  432. 
On  my  Wedding,  462.  On  the  Braders* 
Company  haying  resoWed  to  present  an 
Address  to  Queen  Caroline,  494.  On  Lord 
Castlereagh,  432. 

Epistle^  to  a  Friend,  in  answer  to  some  Lines 
exhorting  the  author  to  *  banish  care,*  140. 

<  Epistle  to  Augusta,'  322. 

Epitaph  on  John  Adams,  of  Southwell,  a 
carrier,  who  died  of  drunkenness,  51.  For 
William  Pitt,  432. 

Erskine,  Lord,  185.  23a  232. 

Essex  (  George-Capel),  fifth  Earl  ci,  257.  282. 

Esterre,  Mrs.,  282. 

Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  description  dS,  692. 

Ewing^  Dr.,  18. 

Exeter  'Change,  Tisit  to^  199. 


F. 

Faber,  Rer.  George,  192. 

Fainting,  sensation  o^  310. 

Falconer,  his  *  Shipwreck,*  691.  695. 

Falkland  (Lucius  Cary),  Viscount,  77. 

Falkner,  Mr.,  42. 

Fall  <rfTemi,  357. 

Falmouth,  90. 

Fame,  210.  214.  398.  471.  478.  516. 

Farrell,  D.,  esq.,  60,  61. 

Fatalism,  205. 

*  Father  of  Light !  great  God  of  HeaTen,'  51 . 

Faust,  Goethe's,  350.  368. 

Faustus,  Marlow*s,  368. 

Fawoett,  John,  comedian,  491. 

Fazio,  Milman's  tragedy  of,  377. 

Fazzioli,  the  Venetian,  376. 

Fear,  83. 

Ferrara,  Lord  Byron's  visit  to^  397,  398. 

Certosa  cemetery  at,  397,  398. 
Fersen,  Count,  330. 
Fidler,  Ernest,  7. 
Fielding,  the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature, 

471. 
Finlay,  Kirkman,  esq.,  600. 
Fitsgerald,  Lord  Edward,  23a      Sonnet  on 

the  repeal  of  his  forfeiture,  405. 
Fitzgerald,  William  Thomas,  esq.,  poetaster, 

237.  243. 
Flemish  school  of  painting,  325. 
Fletcher,  '^lliam  (Lord  Byron's  Talet),  88. 

97.   101.   103.  107,  108.    110.   114.   116. 

229.  635.  637.  640. 
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Flood,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  185. 

Florence  (Mrs.  Spencer  Smith),  94.  Stauai 
to,  94. 

Florence,  353.  540. 

Foote,  Miss,  actress  (now  Countess  of  Har- 
rington), 253. 

Forbes,  Lady  Adelaide,  188.  356. 

Forresti,  G.,  176. 

Forsyth,  Joseph,  esq.,  his  <  Italy,*  357.  455. 

Fortune,  125.  266.  337. 

<  Foscari,  the  Two;  an  Historical  Tngedj/ 

515. 
FoscoH  Ugo,  392.  456,  457.     His  *  Em^ 

on  Petrarch,*  27a  644. 
Fountain  of  Arethnsa,  Lord  Byrcn^  viat  ^ 

595. 
Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charies  James,  184.  S8a 
Fox,  Henry,  207.  212.  355.  576. 
Francesca  of  Rimini,  439.  483. 
Francis,  Sir  Philip,  the  probsble  sodMr  of 

Junius,  376. 

<  Frankenstein,'  Mrs.  Shelley's,  320.  S9i 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  205. 

Frederick  the   Second,  the  only  monntb 

worth  recording  in  Prussian  annsb,  47. 
Free  press  in  Greece,  690. 
Frere,    Right  Hon.   John   HookhaiD,  bi 

•  Whistlecraft,*  368. 
Fribourg,  315. 

Friday,  supposed  unluckliien  oC  59S. 

Q. 

Galignani,  M.,  461 .  463.  493. 495. 544, 545. 

551. 
Galileo,  352,  352.  n. 
Gait,  John,  esq.,  122.  2ia  214.    His '  Lifc 

of  Byron,*  xix. 
Gamba,    Count  Pietro,  119.  483.  4^.  517. 

529.  592.  595.  599.  608.  614, 615.  fi3& 

632.  639. 
Gaming,  86. 

Garriok,  Sheridan's  Monolc^gue  on,  SI5. 
Gay,  Madame  Sophie,  445.  460. 
Gay,  Mile.  Delphine,  46a 
Gdl,  Sir  William,  76.  212.     Bericr  of  l« 

*  Geography  of  Ithaca,'  and  'ItiDeniy  rf 
Greece,'  670. 

Genera,  Lake  of,  315. 

George  the  Fourth,   Sonnet  to,  w^^ 

peal  of  Lord  Edward  FitzgersW^  kHA- 

ure,  405. 
Georgics,  a  finer   poem  than   the  £d^ 

696. 
Germany  and  the  Germaos^  473. 
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Ghost,  the  Newstead,  262. 

*  Giaour,  The ;  a  Fragment  of  a  Turkish 
Tale,'  178,  179.  186.  190.  194,  195.  200. 
221.  545. 

Gibbon,  £dward,  esq.,  his  remark  on  public 
schools,  29,  SO.  His  acacia,  808.  Errors 
in,  369.  His  Remark  on  his  own  History, 
551. 

Gifford,  "miliam,  esq.,  8a  134.  136,  137. 
161.  176.  187.  201.  219.  237.  239.  252. 
301.  310.  324.  326.  339.  353.  367.  453. 
455,  456.  517.  526.  531.  549. 

Gilchrist,  Octavius,  687, 688.  690.  701,  702. 
705.  707,  708. 

Giordani,  Signor,  352.  437. 

Giorgione,  352.  422.  His  picture  of  his  wife, 
352.  422.     His  judgment  of  Solomon,437. 

Giraud,  Nicolo,  114.  132. 

<  Glenarron,'  by  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  309, 
310.  330.  348.  363. 

Glenbenrie  (SyWester  Douglas),  first  Lord, 
his  Treatise  on  Timber,  212.  His  *  Ricci- 
ardetto,*  556. 

Glennie,  Dr.  (Lord  Byron's  preceptor),  15. 
His  account  of  his  pupil's  studies,  16. 

Glover,  Mrs.,  actress,  287. 

Godwin,  WUliam,  299. 

Goethe,  his  <  Kennst  du  das  Land,'  &o.  imi- 
tated, 218.  His  saying  of  Lord  Byron, 
306.  560.  His  <  Faust,'  350.  368.  552. 
His  remarks  on  <  Manfred,'  448.  Dedi- 
cation of  *  Marino  Faliero '  to,  459.  His 
«  Werther,*  459.  His  Giaour  story,  545. 
Lord  Byron's  letter  to,  594.  His  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron,  593. 

Goetz,  Countess,  349. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  epilogue  to  *  The 
Sister,'  168. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  of  Bogagicht,  459.  461. 

Gordon,  Duchess  ot,  S6* 

Gordon,  Mr.,  607. 

Gordon,  Lord  Alexander,  56. 

Gordon,  Pryce,  esq.,  307. 

Gordons  of  Gight,  2. 

Gower,  Earl  (now  Duke  of  Sutherland), 
214. 

Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  Lord  Byron's  tri- 
angular, 206. 

Grafton  (George  Henry  Fitaroy),  fourth 
Duke  of,  163. 

Grainger,  his  *  Ode  to  Solitude,'  692. 

Grant,  Darid,  his  *  Battles  and  War  Pieces,' 
6. 

Grattan,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  304. 

Gray,  his  description  of  Cambridge,  64.  His 
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Greece,  ] 

Greek  is! 

pulatic 

Greeks,  i 

purity 

langua 

Gregson, 

Gren  villi 

184. 

Greville, 

Grey,  C 

184.  2 

Grey  de 

Grillpan 

racter 

Grimald 

Grimm, 

HisC 

ratori 

Grinden* 

*  Gronga 

Gucrcini 

Guiccioli 

427.  ^ 

Guicciol; 

393.  i 

432.   -i 

528,  5: 

Guilford, 

Guingue 

Gulley, . 


Hafiz,th 
Hailston< 
Hall,   C 

letter  1 
Hamiltoi 
Hancock 

letters 

627. 
Hannibal 
Hanson, 

citor), 

386.  5 
Hanson, 

mouth 
Hardykn 
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Harley,  Lady  Charlotte  (the  *Iaothe*  to 
whom  the  first  ^d  second  cantos  of  *  Childe 
Harold'  are  dedicated),  177. 

Harley,  Lady  Jane,  287. 

Harness,  Rev.  William,  23.  145,  146.  160. 
His  sermons  quoted,  59.  Lord  Byron*s 
letters  to,  66,  79,  145,  146.  148. 

Harris,  his  *  Philosophical  Inquiries,'  100. 

Harrow,  19,  20,  21.  26.  50.  60.  64 

Harte,  Dr.  Walter,  47. 

Harrowby,  Earl  of,  157. 

Hartington,  Marquis  of  (afterwards  sixth 
Duke  of  Devonshire),  54. 

Harvey,  Mrs.  Jane,  395. 

Hatchard,  Mr.  John,  80. 

Hawke,  Lord,  267. 

Hay,  Captain,  267. 

Hayreddin,  203. 

Hazlitt,  William,  his  style,  484. 

*  Heaven  and  Earth ;  a  Mystery,*  551. 
'Hebrew  Melodies,*  273.  276.  289.  291. 
Helen,  Lines  on  Canova*s  bust  of,  332. 
»  Hell,*  124, 

Hellespont,  103.  105.  497. 
Hemans,  Mrs.,  her  *  Restoration,'  311.  Cha- 
racter of  her  poetry,  447.  455. 
Henley,  Orator,  98. 
Herbert,  Rev.  William,  448. 
Hero  and  Leander,  103.  105. 
Hill,  Aaron,  471. 

*  Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren,'  28. 
'Hints  from  Horace,'  114.   121,    122.   139. 

141.  439.  454.  464. 

Historians,  List  of,  perused  by  Lord  Byron 
at  nineteen,  46. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  47. 

Hobhouse»  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Cam,  Bart.^ 
96,  97.  12a  32.  60.  61,  62.  80.  129.  132, 
133.  137.  147.  153.  227.  230.  258.  310. 
339.  350.  365.  370.  886.  433.  532. 

Hodgson,  Rev.  Francis,  90,  91,  92. 150.  His 
'Friends,'  892.  Lines  to,  written  on 
board  the  Lisbon  packet,  90.  His  <  Childe 
Harold's  Monitor,*  505.  Epistle  to,  in 
answer  to  somelines  exhorting  Lord  Byron 
to  banish  care,  140.  Lord  Byron's*  let- 
ters to,  73,  74.  89.  91.  105.  112.  115.  140. 
147.  153.  157.  240.  See  also,  73,  74.  89. 
147.  153.  157.  190.  193.  199,  20a  S02. 
210.  221.  227.  267.  329. 

Hogg,  James,  Ettrick  shepherd,  259*  262. 
458. 

Holcrofk,  Thomas,  his  <  Memoirs,*  324. 

Holdernesse,  Lady,  18. 

Holland,  Lord,  81.  154.  157. 184.  199.  211. 
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Lord  Byron's  letters  to^  154.    157.  16$, 

166,  167,  168,  169,  170,  171. 
HoUand,  Lady,  166.  20a 
Holland,  Dr.,  97.  195.  257. 
Holmes^  Mr.,  miniature  painter,  501.  521 
Homer,  geography  oC  476.     Visit  ^  ^ 

school  aft  595. 
Hope,  Thomas,  esq.,  hi^  '  Anastaans,'  455. 
Hope,  483. 
Hoppner,  "EL  B.,  esq.,  his  aecoont  of  Lonl 

Byron's  mode  of  life  at  Venice,  373.  417. 

'Lines    on  the  birth  of  his   sod,'  374. 

Lord   Byron's  letters  to,  366.  371.  S97. 

400,  401.  428,  424.  431.  433,434.  446. 

501.  508.  511,  512.  519. 
Horace,  Lord  Byron's  early  dislike  to,  65. 
'  Horace  in  London,'  177. 
*  Hone  lonicae,*  1 36. 
Homer,  Francis,  esq.,  206.  346. 

Horestan  Castle,  1. 
Hours  of  Idleness,*  43.  56.  58.  63.    Critique 

of  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon,  67. 
Howson,  Miss,  144. 
Howard,  Hon.  Frederick,  284^ 
Hoyle,  Rev.  Charles,  76. 
Hume,  David,  his  Essays,  59.    His  *  Titstiie 

of  Human  Nature,'  69. 
Hunt,  John,  57a  572. 
Hunt,   Leigh,  Lord   Byron's  firrt  meetiog 

with,  183.     Described,   209.   SSa     Hk 

*  Rimini,'  289.  293.     His  *  Foliage,'  879. 

His   *  Byron  and  aome  of  his  Cooton- 

poraries,'  573.     See  also,  189.  209.  SSa 

293.  347.  350,  351.  38a  547.  55S:  56S. 

565,  570.  572,  573,  574.  711,712. 
Hunter,  P.,  esq.,  21. 
Hurd,   Bishop,    his   remade  on 

studies,  65. 
Hutchinson,  Colooel»  his  Memoli^  & 
Hymettus,  693. 
HypochondriaciaDOy  707. 

I. 

lanthe  (Lady  Charlotte  Harley),  dedieitioi 

of  <  Childe  Harold'  to,  177. 
Ida,  Mount,  104» 
Imagination,  696. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  187.  482.  550. 652. 
Improvvisatore^   account  of  one  tt  Mil«n» 

327. 
Ina,  Mrs.  Wilmofs  tragedy  o^  881. 
Incantation,  321. 
Inchbald,   Mrs.,  her  « Simple  Story,*  215. 

Her  '  Nature  and  Art,'  213. 
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Inet,  Stazias  to,  151. 

JnterlaoLen,  313,  314. 

loTentioD,  696. 

Iris,  394. 

Irish  ATfttar,  529,  530. 

Inring,  Washington,  esq.,  515. 

Italian  manners^  436. 

Italians,  bad   translators,  exoept  from  the 

classics,  477. 
Ithaca,  excursion  to^  595. 


J. 

Jackson,  John,  professor  of  pugilism,  7a  806. 

271.  342.     Lord  Bjron's  letters  to,  70^ 

71. 
Jaoobsen,  M.,  515. 

Jacqueline,  Mr.  Rogers's,  257.  259.  261. 
Je£&ey,    Francis,    esq.,  81.  142.  192,  193. 

201.  232.   247.  261.  275.  289.  332.  34Q, 

341.  343.  348.  368.  558.  561. 
Jersey,  Countess  ci,  162.  259.  275.  302.  329. 

333.  354. 
Jesus  Christ,  696. 
Job,  200.  309. 
Jocelyn,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of  Boden), 

21. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  120.  135.  400.     His  prologue 

on  opening  Drury  Lane  theatre,  168.  His 

<  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,*  475.      His 

melancholy,  647.  His  <  Li^es  of  the  Poets,* 

699.     His  <  London,'  704. 
Jones,  Mr.,  61. 

Jones,  Richard,  comedian,  230. 
Jonson,  Ben,  his  Court  PuoeOe,  262. 
Jordan,  Mrs.,  actressy  230. 
Joy,Henry,  esq.,  his  risit  to  Lord  Byron,  364. 

642. 
Joukoffiky,  Russian  poet,  607. 
Juliet's  tomb,  827.  332.  349. 
Julius  Cesar,  488. 
Jungfirau,  the^  3ia  313.  345.  849. 
Junius's  Letters,  376. 
Juno,  shipwreck  of  the,  16. 
Jura  mountains,  312. 
Juvenal,  284. 475. 


K. 

Kay,  Mr.,  painter,  18. 
Kayo,  Sir  Richard,  2. 

Kean,  Edward,  tragedian,  his  Richard  the 
Third,  228.      Lord   Byron*s  enthusiastic 


0^ 


admiratbn  o^  252.    Effect  of  his  Sir  Giles 

Overreach  on,  252. 
Keats,  John,  458.  464.  502.  52a  716. 
Kelly,  Miss,  actress,  286. 
,  Kemble,  John  Philip,  esq.,  his  Coriolanus, 

148.     His   Hamlet,  228.     Intreats  Lord 

Byron  to  write  a  tragedy,  238.  His  acting 

described,  252.      His  Othello,  253.     His 

lago,  253. 
Kennedy,  Dr.,  his  Conversations  on  religion 

with  Lord  Byron  in  Cephalonia,  599.  Lord 

Byron's  letters  to,  626.  628. 
Kent,  Mr.,  his  taste  in  gardening  formed  by 

Pope,  7ia 
Kidd,    Captain,  89,  90,  91.      Strange  story 

related  to  Lord  Byron  by,  91. 
Kien  Long,  his  *  Ode  to  Tea,'  49. 
Kinnaird,  Lord,  366. 
Kinnaird,    Hon.    Douglas,  147.  271.  282. 

288.  310.     Lord  Byron's  letters  to^  548. 

604.  623. 
Kleist,607. 
Klopstock,  21. 
Knight,    Galley,   esq.,  61.      His   *  Persian 

Tales,'  218.  245. 
Knox,  Captain  (British  resident  at  Ithaca), 

595. 
Korner,  607. 
Kosciusko^  General,  485. 
KnowUes,  Richard,  his  History  of  the  Turks^ 

46.  119. 
Koran,  sublime  poetical  passages  in,  48. 

L, 

La  Bruydre,  643. 

Lachin-y-gair,  8* 

Lago  Maggiore,  324^ 

Lake  Leman,312. 

Lake  School  of  Poetry,  872.  453. 

Lakers,  the^  711. 

Lalla   Rookh,  197.    344.    346.    367.  514. 

52a 
Lamartme,  447.  451. 
Lamb^  Hon.  George,  81.  288. 
Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  164.  214.  364.     Her 

*  Glenarvon,'  309,  310.  330.  348. 

*  Lament  <tf  Tasso,'  353.  355. 
Lansdowne     (Henry    Fitsmaurice    Petty), 

fourth  Marquis  o^  184. 

•  Lara ;  a  Tale,'  256,  257.  262.  301. 
Lauderdale,  Earl  o^  185. 

Laura,  352. 

La  Valldre,  Madame,  704. 
Lavender,  Nottingham  empiric,  14. 
3A  4 
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Lawrence,  8Sr  Tbomas,  479. 

Leacroft,  Mr.,  39. 

Leacroft,  Miss,  33. 

Leake,  Colonel,  97.  104. 120.  His  <  Outlines 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,*  597. 

Leander  and  Hero,  104.  106.  497. 

Leckie,  Gould  Francis,  esq.,  16a 

Lee,  Harriet,  lier  *  German's  Tale,  536. 

Leigh,  Colonel,  277. 

Leigh,  Hon.  Augusta  (Lord  Byron*s  sister), 
132.  157.  205.  234.  239.  270.  305.  342. 
355.  Stanzas  to^  305.  Epistle  to, 
322. 

Leinster,  Duke  of,  54. 

Leman,  Lake,  312. 

Le  Man,  Mr.,  486. 

Leoni,  Signor,  bis  translation  of  Childe  Ha- 
rold, 443. 

Lepanto,  Gulf  oi^  100.  233. 

Lerici,  568. 

Leveson-Gower,  Lady  Charlotte  (afterwards 
Countess  of  Surrey),  233. 

Levis,  Due  de,  247. 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory,  esq.,  199,  200. 
209.  217.  288.  323.  349.  362.  491. 

«  Liberal,  The,*  553.  563.  569,  570.  572, 
573,  574.  589. 

Liberty,  476.  ) 

Life,  213.  475.  482.  515.  552. 

Lines  to  my  Son,  51.  To  a  Lady,  on  being 
asked  my  reason  for  quitting  England,  85. 
To  Mr.  Hodgson,  written  on  board  the 
Lisbon  packet,  90.  Written  in  the  tra- 
vellers' book  at  Orchomenus,  101.  On 
Lord  Thurlow's  Poems,  181.  To  Lord 
Thurlow,  182.  To  Thomas  Moore,  on 
visiting  Leigh  Hunt  in  prison,  183.  On 
reading  that  Lady  Byron  had  been  patron- 
ess of  a  charity  ball,  322.  On  my  thirty- 
third  birthday,  481.  Inscribed,  *  On  this 
day  I  complete  my  thirty-sixth  year,*  615. 

Lisbon,  91,  92.  138.  351. 

Liston,  Sir  Robert,  176. 

Liston,  John,  comedian,  152.  424. 

Little's  Poems,  39.  425. 

Livadia,  595. 

Liver,  506. 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  199. 

Livy,  180. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  esq.,  146. 

Loch  Leven,  13. 

Locke,  his  treatise  on  education,  29.  His 
contempt  for  Oxford,  65. 

Lockart,  J.  G.,  esq.,  his  Life  of  Burns,  46. 
His  marriage  with  Miss  Scott,  548. 


C-)^ 


Londo,  Andrea,    Greek  patriot,  620.  690. 

Account  of,  620.     Lord  Byron's  letter  to^ 

620. 
Londonderry  (Robert  Stewart),  second  Mat* 

quis  of,  56$,  589.     See  also  Castlerea^ 
Long,  Edward  Noel,  esq.,  32.  60.  14a 
Longevity,  535. 

Longmans,  Messrs.,  126.  260.  277. 
Love,  not  the  principal  passion  for  tragedy, 

492.     Success  in,  dependent  bn  fiirtvney 

704. 
Low  spirits,  542. 
Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  304. 
Lucretius,  202.  696. 
Luc,  Jean  Andr^  de,  350. 
Luddites,  Song  for  the,  331. 
Ludlow,  General,  regicide,  his    moaumeBt, 

311.     His  domal  inscription,  470. 
Lushington,  Dr.,  66^, 
Lutzerode,  Baron,  559. 
Luxembourg,  Marshal,  704. 
Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  63.     Lord   Byron 

compared  to,  63. 
Lyttelton,  Thomas,  Lord,  63. 

M. 

Machinery,  effects  o(  155. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  esq.,  his  notice  of  Lord 

Byron's  early  poems,  42.  52. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  195.  208,  209.  217. 

231.  323. 
Macnamara,  Arthur,  esq.,  60. 
Mafra,  92. 
Mahomet,  203. 
Maid  of  Athens,  101.  105. 
Maitland,  Sir  Thomas,  608. 
Malamocco,  wall  o^  696. 
'Manfred;    a   Dramatic   Poem,'  34a   342. 

345,  346.  351,  352.  361.  363.  368.  375. 

Goethe's  remarks  on,  448. 
Mansel,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  38.  62. 
Manton,  120. 

<  Manuel,'  Maturin's,  351.  358.  363. 
Marden,  Mrs.,  actress,  284. 
Marianna  Segati,  329.  331,  332.  335.  355. 

*  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice ;  an  His- 

torical Tragedy,*  340.  348,  441.  444.  451. 
453.  456,  457.  477.  48a  492,  493.  496. 
499,  50a  509.  513.519. 
Marlow,  his  *  Faustus,*  368. 

*  Marmion,'  301. 
Marriage  ceremony,  230. 

Marriages,  great  cause  of  unhappy  ones,  296. 
Mary  of  Aberdeen,  4h 
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Maasaniello,  483. 

Materialism,  653. 

Mathews,  Charles,  comedian,  28a 

Maturin,  Rev.  Charles,  287.  300.  Sia  347, 

348.  351.  358.  362.     His  <  Bertram,'  287. 

367,  368.      His  'Manuel,'  351.  358.  362. 
Matter,  653. 

Matthews,  John,  esq.,  of  Belmont,  129. 
Matthews,  Charles  Skinner,  esq.,  32.  60, 61. 

1 29, 1 30. 1 32.  1 35.     Lord  Byron's  account 

of,  61.  129.     His  Tint  to  Newstead,  82. 

Tributes  to  his  memory,  129. 
Matthews,  Henry,  esq.,  129.      His  *  Diary 

of  an  Invalid,*  455.     Account  o^  463. 
Matthews,  Rev.  Arthur,  129. 
Matthison,  Frederic,  his  <  Letters  from  the 

Continent,'  309. 
Maugiron,   epigram  on  th^loss  of  his  eye, 

704. 
MavrocordatO)  Prince,  602.  605,  606.     Lord 

Byron's  letter  to,  602.    Proclamation  issued 

by  him,  on  Lord  Byron's  death,  638. 
Mawman,  Joseph,  bookseller,  527,  528. 
*  Mazeppa,'  391. 
Medicine,  effects  ot,  on  the  mind  and  spirits, 

536. 
Medwin,  Mr.,  565,  566,  567. 
MeiUerie,  308.  317.  32a 
Melbourne,  Xady,  201.  206.  379.  533. 
Mendelshon,  his  habitual  melancholy,  706. 
Mengaldo,  Chevalier,  B97.  498. 
Merivale,  J.  H.,  esq.,  225.  229.     His  <  Ron- 

cesvalles,'  229.      His  review  of  Grimm's 

Correspondence,'  229.    Lord  Byron's  letter 

to,  229. 
Metastasio,  198. 
Meyler,  Richard,  esq.,  304. 
Mezzophanti,  654. 
Milan,  325.      Cathedral,  325.      Ambrosian 

library    at,    325.       Brera    gallery,    325. 

Napoleon's  triumphal  arch,  325.     State  of 

society,  327. 
Milbanke,  Sir  Ralph,  266.  274.  284.  292. 
Milbanke,  Lady.     See  Noel. 
Milbanke,   Miss   (afterwards  Lady  Byron), 

209.  225.  231.  263,  264,  265,  266.       See 

Byron,  Lady. 
Miller,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  Essay  on  Probabilities, 

266. 
Miller,  William,  bookseller,  reftjses  to  publish 

Childe  Harold,  126. 
Milligen,  Mr.,  603.  635,  636.  664. 
Milman,  Rev.  Henry  Hart,  his  *  Fazio,*  376. 
Milnes,  Robert,  esq.,  60,  1 84. 
Milo,  234. 
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Milton,  his  imitation  of  Ariosto,  151.  His 
practice  of  dating  his  poems  followed  by 
Lord  Byron,  51.  His  dislike  to  Cambridge, 
65.  His  infelicitous  marriage,  271.  His 
disregard  of  painting  and  sculpture,  412. 
His  <  material  thunder,'  696. 

'  Mirrra,*  of  Alfieri,  effect  of  the  represent- 
ation o^  on  Lord  Byron,  404. 

Miser,  560. 

Missiaglia,  Venetian  bookseller,  378. 

Mistress,  '  cannot  be  a  friend,'  206. 

Mitchell,  Thomas,  esq.,  183.  His  translation 
of  Aristophanes,  455. 

Mobility,  645. 

Modem  gardening.  Pope  the  chief  inventor 
of,  710. 

Moira,  Earl  of  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Has- 
tings), 163. 

Mon9ada,  Marquis,  370. 

*  Monk,'  Lewis's,  213.  <  The  philtered  ideas 
of  a  jaded  voluptuary,'  213. 

Mont  Blanc,  319. 

Montbovon,  312. 

Montague,  Edward  Wortley,  esq.,  203. 

Montague,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  370.  387. 
705.  712. 

<  Monthly  Literary  Recreations,' Lord  Byron's 
review  of  Wordsworth's  poems  in,  669. 

Monti,  his  Aristodemo,  228.  Account  of, 
327. 

Moore,  Hiomas,  esq.,  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Byron,  142.  Duel  between 
Mr.  Jeffrey  and,  142.  His  person  and 
manners  described,  204.  His  poetry, 
206.  Lines  on  his  Operatic  Farce,  or 
Farcical  Opera,  137.  *  His  Lalla  Rookh,' 
344.  346.  S67,  S14.  520.  His  *  Loves 
of  the  Angels,'  576. 

Moore,  Peter,  esq.,  288. 

Morgan,  Lady,  374.  453.  Her  *  Italy,*  524, 
525. 

Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  434.  436. 
442.  455.  493.  528.  551  ^ 

Morning  Post,  its  attacks  on  Lord  Byron, 
227.  242,  243,  244. 

Morosini,  his  siege  of  Athens;,  230. 

Mosaic  chronology,  653. 

Mosti,  Count,  397. 

Mother,  future  conduct  of  a  child  dependent 
on  the,  128. 

Mount  Ida,  104. 

Muir,  Mr.,  609,  610.  612.  616. 

Mule,  Mrs.,  Lord  Byron's  housemaid,  229. 
274. 

MiiUer,  Joannes,  historian,  309. 
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His  *  Atheifin  an- 


Mulocb,  Muley,  465« 
swered,*  438. 

Muratori,  485. 

MuriUo,  852. 

Murray,  John,  eiq.,  bis  first  acquaintance  with 
Lord  ByroUf  126.  *  The  modern  Tonaon,' 
178.  *  The  A»«f  of  publishers,*  187.  'The 
Mokanna  of  booksellers,*  361.  See  also, 
133.  139.  217.  201,202.  222.  236.  239. 
282.  290.  299.  310.  361.  374.  395.  456. 
495.  525.  529.  532.  560.  624. 

Murray,  old  Joe  (Lord  Byron's  servant),  11. 
74.  121. 

Music,  486. 

Musters,  Mn.,  85.     See  Chaworth. 

*  My  Grandmother's  Rerieir,  the  British,' 
Lord  Byron's  letter  to  the  editor  oi,  406. 

N. 

Napier,  Colonel,  606,  607,  608.  His  testi- 
mony to  the  benevolence  and  soundness  of 
Lord  Byron's  views  with  regard  to  Greece^ 
607,  608. 

Naples,  the  second  best  sea  view,  351. 

Napoleon.     See  Buonaparte. 

Nature,  691.  711. 

Nature,  Prayer  of,  51, 

Naufragia,  Clarke's,  186. 

Nepean,  Mr.,  161. 

Nepean,  Sir  Evan,  161. 

Nemi,  320. 

Newfoundland  dog,  Inscription  on  the  Monu- 
ment of  a,  73. 

Newstead  Abbey,  2.  11.  77.  82.  173.  192. 
201.  263. 

NioopoUs,  ruins  oC,  97. 

Night,  653. 

Nobility  of  thought  and  style  defined,  712. 

Noel,  Lady,  293.  350.  353.  453.  513.  550. 
559.  662. 

Norfolk  (Charles  Howard),  twelfth  Duke  of, 
163. 

Nottingham  frame-breaking  bill,  154. 

Novels,  213. 


Oak,  the  Byron,  50. 

<  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,'  247.  249. 
*  Ode  on  Venice,*  387. 

O'Donnovan,  P.  M.,  his  «  Sir  Proteus,'  256. 

<  Oh  !  banish  care,'  140. 
O'Higglns,  Mr.,  his  Lrish  tragedy,  287. 
Olympus,  291. 
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O'NeiU  Miss,  actress,  252. 

Orators,  only  two  thorough  ones,  in  all  an- 
tiquity, 185.     <  Things  of  ages,'  185. 

Orchomenus^  101.  Lines  written  in  the 
travellers'  book  at,  101. 

Orrery,  Earl  o^  his  Life  of  Swift  quoted, 
270. 

Osborne,  Lord  Sidney,  432. 

OtelH  Rossini's,  376. 

Otway,  his  three  requisites  ibr  an  EngjUahnaiH 
132.     His  BelyiderB,348 

Ouchy,  320. 

Owenson,  Miss,  229.     See  Morgan,  l^dj. 

Oxford,  Gibbon's  bitter  recollections  a^  S&, 
Dryden's  praise  oi^  at  the  expense  of  Cam- 
bridge^ 65. 

Oxford,  Earl  o(,  174.  176.  187. 

Oxford,  Countess  o^  174.  176.  187. 


Painting,  325.     Of  all  arts,  the  most  anpcrw 

ficial  and  unnatural,  353.* 
Palavicini,  Marquis,  575. 
'Paradise  of  Pods,'  151. 
*  Parisina,*300,  301. 
Parker,  Sir  Peter,  266. 
Parker,  Margaret,  Lord  Byron'te  boyisb  love 

for,  17. 
Parker,  Lady,  70. 
Parkins,  Miss  Fanny,  262. 
Parliament,  Lord  Byron's  Speeches  in,  155. 

163.  184.  199.  674.  676.  681. 
Parnassus,  99,  100. 
Parr,  Dr.,  39a  479. 
Parry,    Captain,  611.  617.   61  9l   6SL  eSS, 

624.  628.  636,  637.  65a 
Paruoca,  Signor,  627. 
Parthenon,  693. 
Party,  217. 

PasquaU,  Padre,  335,  336.  372. 
Past,  the  best  prophet  of  the  future,  48S. 
Paterson,  Mr.  (Lord  Byron's  tutor  at  Aber- 
deen), 6. 
Paul,  St.,  translation  from  the  Annenian  td 

correspondence  between  the    Corintfaiaiis 

and,  659. 
Pausanias,  bis  *  Achaics  *  quoted,  704w 
Payne,  Thomas,  bookseller,  138.  141. 
Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  20,  21.  184. 

303.  456. 
Penelope,  baths  o^   Lord  Byron'k  vist  io^ 

595. 
Penn,  Granville,  esq.,  his  *  Bioaeope,  or  Dial 

of  Life,  explained,*  173. 
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Peim,  William,  founder  of  Quakerism,  205. 
Peregrine  Pickle,  428. 
Perry,  Jamea,  esq.,  175. 
Petersburgh,  192. 

Petrarch,  his  literary  and  personal  character 
interwoTeDjXviL  His  severity  to  his  daugh- 
tw,   871.      His  portrait  in  the  Manfifini 
palace,  352.    Lord  Byron'a  agreement  in 
oharacter  with,  644. 
PhiUipa,  Ambrose,  hU  Pastorals,  697. 
Phillips,  S.  M.,  esq.,  208. 
Phillips,  Thomas,  esq.,  R.A.,  258. 
Philosophers,  celibacy  of  eminent,  270. 
Fhoeniz,  Sheridan's  story  of  the,  181. 
Pictores,  852. 
Pierce  Pbwman,  49. 

Pigot,  Miss,  32,  33.  89.  533.     LordByron  s 
letters  to,  S3,  34,  85.  53,  54,  65,  56,  57. 
Pigot,    Dr.,  34>  35.     His  account  of  Lord 
Byron's  visit  to  Harrowgate,  37.  Lord  By- 
ron's letters  to,  34,  35,  36.  127. 
Pigot,  Mrs.,  Lord  Byron's  letter  to,  54. 
Pindemonte,  Ippolito^  Lord  Byron's  portrait 

oft  357.     Character  oft  317. 
Pitt,  lUght  Hon.  William,  epitaph  for,  432. 
Pla^arism,  216.  285.  421.  524. 
Players,  impracticable  people,  287. 
*  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  147.  194. 
«  Pleasures  of  Memory,'  77.  194. 
Plethora,  abstinence  the  sole  remedy  for,  337. 
Poetry,  distasteful  to  Byron  when  a  boy,  1 1 9. 
When  to  be  employed  as  the  interpreter  of 
feeling,  302.     Addiction  to,  whence  re- 
sulting,  306.     New  school  oft  367.  378. 
440.     *  ThQ  feeling  of  a  former  world  and 
future,'  483.     Descriptive,  695.      Ethical, 
*  the  highest  of  all,'  696.     See  also>  38a 
442.  483. 
Poets,  self-educated  ones,  48.     Unfitted  for 
the  calm  aflfections  and  comforts  of  domestic 
life,   268.       Querulous    and   monotonous 
lives  oft  206.     See  also,  687.  691. 
Polidori,  Dr.,  308.  317.  320.  325.  327.  339. 
351. 359.  369.  394.    Some  account  oft  317. 
Anecdotes  oft  317.  325.  327.     His  « Vam- 
pire,' 319.  894.       His  tragedy,  364. 
Political  consistency,  646. 
Politics,  217. 
Pomponius  Atticus,  203. 
Pope,  a  self-educated  poet,  48.     An  example 
of  filial  tenderness,  127.     His  Prologue  to 
Cato,    168.      The  parent  <rf  real  English 
poetry,  392.  .  His   imagery,  500.       Hb 
Essay  on  Phillips's  Pastorals  a  model   of 
irony,  697.      The  principal  inventor  of 
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modem   gardening,   710.      His    Homer, 
698,  699.  712.  *  Letter  on  Bowles's  Stric- 
tures on  the  Life  and  Writings  oft'  687. 
Second  Letter,  701.     See  also,  73.  298. 
367.  391.  44a  461.  464.  500.  689. 
Porson,Profe»or,  215.  374. 
Portrait  painter,  agonies  of  a,  694. 
Pouqueville^  M.  de,  448. 
Pratt,  Samuel  Jackson,  69.  80.  134. 
•  Prayer  of  Nature,'  5a 
Ptess,  free,  in  Greece,  620. 
Prince  Regent,  24a  405.     Lord  Byron's  in- 
troduction to,  165.      Sounet  to,  on  the 
repeal  of  Lord  Edward  fitsgerald's  for- 
feiture, 405. 
Prior,  Matthew,  his  Paulo  Purgante^  428. 
<  Prisoner  of  Chillon,'  320.  356. 
Probabilities,  Dr.  Miller's  Essay  on,  266. 
Probationary  Odes,  175. 
Prologues,  *  only  two  decent  ones  in  our  lan- 
guage,' 168. 
'  Prometheus,'  of  ^sohylus,  368. 
*  Prophecy  of  Dante^'  438.  443. 
Prophets,  483. 
Pulci,  his  '  Morgante  Maggiore,'  434.  436. 

442.  455.  493.  528.  551. 
Purling,  Mr.,  72. 


o. 

Quarrels  of  Authors,  D'Israeli's,  231. 
Quarterly  Review,  194. 

*  Quentin  Durward,*  609. 

R. 

Rae,  John,  comedian,  284. 

Raphael,  his  hair,  355. 

Ravenna,  899.  432. 

Raymond,  James  Grant,  comedian,  167. 

R^pard,  his  hypochondryunsm,  480. 

Reinagle,  R.  R.,  his  chained  eagle,  307. 

*  Rejected  Addresses'  the  best  of  the  kind 

since  the  Rolliad,  175.  697. 
Rejected  Addresses,  the  Genuine,  175. 
Republics,  205. 
Reviewers,  194. 
Reviews,  20. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  *  not  good  in  history,' 

475. 
Reynolds,  J.  H.,  his  *  Safie,'  228.  240. 
*  Ricciardetto,*  Lord  Glenbervie's  translation 

oft  447.  556. 
Richardson,    the    vainest    and    luckiest    of 

authors,  471. 
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Riddel,  Lady,  26. 

Ridge,  printer,  35,  36.  55.  239,  240. 

Riga,  Greek  patriot,  619. 

Roberts,  William,  esq.  (editor  of  the  British 
Review),  406. 

Robins,  George,  auctioneer,  182.  282. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  186. 

Rocca,  M.  de,  309. 

Rochefoucault,  *  always  right,*  210.  Sayings 
of,  485. 

Roderick  Random,  119. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  esq.,  his  *  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory,* 77.  194.  His  'Jacqueline,*  257. 
*  The  Tithonus  of  poetry,*  851.  •  The  father 
of  present  poesy,*  372.  His  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Byron,  539.  Lord  Byron*s 
letters  to,  154.  177.  241.  259.  292.  297. 
299.  309.  349.  See  also,  77.  152.  154. 
174.  178.  181.  194,  195.  203.  206.  211. 
231.  256,  257.  259.  264.  344.  347. 

Rogers,  Mr.,  of  Nottingham  (Lord  B3rron'8 
Latin  tutor),  14. 

Rancliffe,  Lord,  252,  253. 

Roman  Catholic  religion,  501. 

Romanelli,  phyadan,  112. 

Rome,  334.  356.  365. 

Romeo,  332. 

Roscoe,  William,  esq.,  185. 

Rose,  William  Stewart,  esq.,  his  <  Animali,* 
377.     His  '  Lines  to  Lord  Byron,*  377. 

Rose  glaciers,  310.  314. 

Ross,  RcT.  Mr.  (Lord  Byron*8  tutor  at  Aber- 
deen), 6. 

Rossini,  376. 

Roufigny,  Abb6  de^  30. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  Lord  Byron's  resem- 
blance to,  71.  Comparison  between  Lord 
Byron  and,  72.     His  marriage,  704. 

Rowcroft,  Mr.,  559. 

Rubens,  his  style,  352. 

Rushton,  Robert  (the  *  little  page  *  in  Childe 
Harold),  88.  93.  151.  153.  Lord  Byron*s 
letters  to,  153. 

<  Ruminator,*  Sir  Egerton  Bridges*s,  S04. 

Rusponi,  Countess,  514. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  25.  20a 

Rycaut,  his  *  History  of  the  Turks*  first  draws 
Lord  Byron*8  attention  to  the  East,  47. 
119. 


St.  Lambert,  his  imitation  of  Thomson,  485. 
Sanders,  Mr.,  painter,  174,  175,  176. 
«  Sappho,*  of  Grillpaner,  477. 
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<  Sardanapalus,  a  tragedy,*  478.  512.  517.  587. 
Satan,  600. 

*  Satirist,*  174. 
Saunders,  Mr.,  421. 
Scaligers,  tomb  of  the,  328. 
Scamander,  104. 

SchUler,  his  <  Robbers,*  228.     His  «  Ficseo^* 

228.    His  *  Ghost-seer,'  348. 
Schlegel,  Frederick,  his  writiogB,  483^  484. 

520. 

*  School  for  Scandal,'  Sheridan's,  SI  5.  440. 
School  of  Homer,  visit  to^  595. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  dog  Maida,  74.      His 

*  Rokeby,*  201.  The  *  monarcfa  of  Par. 
nassus,'  206.  His  *  Lives  of  the  Nofvelials^* 
218.  His  <  Waverley,*  258.  His  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Byron,  279.  Hla  *  Anti- 
quary,* 258.  His  review  of  *  ChOde  Ha- 
rold* in  the  Quarterly,  341.  343.  S46.  His 

•  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  355.  357.  472. 
<  The  Ariosto  of  the  North/  363.  S^. 
The  first  British  Poet  titled  fi>r  his  t^cnt, 
442.  His  *  Ivanhoe,*  458.  His  *  Mo- 
nastery,* 458.  His  <  Abbot,'  458.  His 
countenance,  477.  His  novels  <  a  new  lite- 
rature in  themselves,'  477.  His  '  Life  of 
Swift  *  quoted,  652.  His  <  Mannion,'  901. 
Lord  Byron's  letters  to,  165.  546.  557.  Se» 
also,  74.  112.  165.  201.  363.  367.  391. 
437.  442.  472.  477. 

Scott,  Mr.,  of  Aberdeen,  12. 
Scott,  Mr.  John,  188.  253. 
Scotticisms,  479. 
Scriptures,  599. 

*  Scourge,*  proceedings  against  the,  fiira  Ubd 
.  on  Mrs.  Byron,  127. 

Sculpture,  the  most  artificial  of  the  art%  353. 

Its  superiority  to  painting,  365.      More 

poetical  than  nature,  694. 
Sebastiani,  Count,  290. 
S^cheron,  315. 

Segati,  Marianna,  329.  331,  332.  335.  355^ 
Self-educated  poets,  48. 
Sensibility,  269. 
Separation,  miseries  of,  207. 
Seraglio,  108. 
Sestos,  103.  105,  106.  497. 
Settle,  Elkanah,  his  *  Emperor  of  Moraens* 

522. 
«  Seven  before  Thebes,*  368. 
Seville,  91,  92. 
Seward,  Anne,  her  *  Life  of  Darwin  *  quoted, 

488. 

*  Sexagenarian,'  Beloe's,  374. 

<  Shah  Nameh,'  the  Persian  Iliad,  48.  193. 
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Shakspeare,   his  infelicitous  marriage,  271. 
The    worst  of  models,  517.      Will   have 
his  decline,  696. 
Sharp,  William  (engraver,  and  disciple  of 

Joanna  Southcote),  262,  26S. 
Sharpe,  Richard,  esq.  (the  *  ConvenatioDist'X 

205.  231.  323.  475. 
Shell,  Richard,  esq.,  359. 
Sheldrake,  Mr.,  15. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  esq.,  his  *  Queen  Kab^' 
315.  His  portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  382. 
Particulars  concerning,  394.  His  yisit  to 
Lord  B3rron  at  Ravenna,  521.  Lord  By- 
ron's letters  to,  546*  557.  His  letters  toLord 
Byron,  573.  See  also,  310.  315.  318.  320. 
382.  521.  546.  552.  554.  563,  564.  569. 
Shelley,   Mrs.,  319.      Her   <  Frankenstein,' 

319.     Lord  Byron*s  letter  to,  574. 
Shepherd,  John,  esq.,  his  letter  endoting  his 
wife's  prayer  on  Lord  Byron's  behalf  542. 
Lord  Byron's  answer,  543. 
SheridAn,  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley,  anec- 
dotes o^   181.215.     And   Colman  com- 
pared, 183.      His  eloquence,  215.      His 
conyersation,  185.     '  Whatever  he  did  was 
the  best  <tf  its  kind,'  215.      His  phoenix 
story,  181.   Monody  on  the  death  o^  SIOl 
324. 
<  Shipwreck,'  Falconer's,  691.  693. 
Shoel,  Mr.,  708. 
Shreikhom,  310. 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  252.  279. 

*  Siege  of  Corinth,'  290.  299.  301.  336. 
Sigeum,  Cape,  692. 

Simplon,  324. 

Sinclair,  George,  esq.  (now  Sir  George),  the 

prodigy  of  Harrow  school,  21. 
Sirmium,  326. 

*  Sir  Proteus,'  a  satirical  ballad,  226. 
Skull-cup,  6a  88. 
Slave  trade,  470. 
Slavery,  47a 
Sligo,  Marquis  o^  111,  112,  113.  178.     His 

letter  on  the  origin  of  the  <  Giaour,'  178. 
Smart,  Christopher,  187. 
Smith,  Sir  Henry,  62. 
Smith,  Horace,  esq.,  his  *  Horace  in  London,' 

177. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Spencer,  account  d,  94.  •   See 

*  Florence.' 
Smith,  Miss  (afterwards  Mrs.  Oscar  Byrne), 

dancer,  287. 
Smollett,  Dr.,  his  Roderick  Random..  428. 
Smyrna,  102. 
Smythe,  Professor,  76. 
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Socrates,  696. 

Sonnet  to  George  the  Fourth,   on  the  repeal 

of  Lord   Edward   Fitzgerald's  forfeiture, 

405. 
Sonnets,  <  the  most  puling,  petrifying,  stu- 
pidly platonic  compositions,'  216. 
Sorelli,  his  translation  of  Grillparzer's  *  Sap- 
pho,' 477. 
Sotheby,  William,  esq.,  203.  246.  284,  285. 

287.  301.  351.  358.     Lord  Byron's  letters 

to^284. 
*  Soul,'  inmiortality  of  the,  187. 
Southcote,  Joanna,  262,  263. 
Southey,  Robert,  esq.,  LL.  D.,  his  person  and 

manners,  195.  203.     His  prose  and  poetry, 

203.    His  «  Roderick,' 273.    See  also,  138. 

146.  193.  390.  547.  551. 
Southwood,  on  the  Divine  Government,  600. 
Speeches  in  Parliament,  Lord  Byron's,  674. 
Spencer,  Dowager  Lady,  182. 
Spencer,  William,  esq.,  303. 
Spencer,  Countess,  164. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  his  measure,  168. 
Stfiel,  Madame  de,  her  essay  against  suicide^ 

188.     Her  <  De  I'Allenuigne,'  202.  211. 

Her  personal  appearance,  304.    Her  death, 

863.     Note  written  by  Lord  Byron  in  her 

*  Corinne,'  407.     See  also,  187,  188,  189. 

191.  196.  200.  209,  210,  211.  227.  237. 

303.  300.  311.  821.  348,  349.  491. 
Stafford,   Marquis  of  (aftenrards  Duke  of 

Sutherland),  214. 
Stafford,  Marchioness  of  (afterwards  Duchess 

of  Sutherland),  214. 
Stanhope,   Hon.    Col.    Leicester,  585.  601. 

606.  611.   62a    629.    632.    639.      Lord 

Byron's  letters  to,  609.  629. 
Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  113. 
Stetues,  352. 
Steele^  Sir  Richard,  296. 
Stella,  Swift's,  704. 
Sterne,  his  affected  sensibility,  268. 
Stevenson,  Sir  John,  283.  286. 
Stockhom,  31 3. 

Storm,  aspect  of  one  in  the  Archipelago,  692. 
Strangford,  Lord,  his  *  Camoens,'  39. 
Stuart,    Sir   Charles   (now  Lord  Stuart  de 

Rothesay),  563. 
Suleyman,  of  Thebes,  176. 
« Sunshiny  day,'  653. 
Suppers,  337. 
Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan,  87.    Similarity  between 

the  character    of  Lord  Byron   and,  87. 

Gave    away    his    copyrights,   159.       His 

Stella  and  Vanessa,  704. 
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Swoon,  the  sensation  described,  8 10. 
Sylla,  805.  234.  847. 
Symplegadesy  698. 
Switzerland  and  the  Swiss,  529. 


Taafie,  Mr.,  542.  545,  546.  556,     His  Com- 

mentary  on  Dante,  548.  546.  556. 
Tahiri,  Dervise,  176. 
<  Tales  of  my  Landlord,*  355.  357. 
Tasso,  81.  127.  351.  464.  573.      'Lament 

of,*  353,  354. 
Tattersall,  Rev.  John  Cecil  (Lord  Byron's 

school  acquaintance),  25.  140. 
Tavell,  Rer.  G.  F.   (Lord  Byron's    ooUege 

tutor),  184. 
TaTemier,  Eastern  traveller,  his  chateau  at 

Aubonne,  315. 
Tavistock,  Marquis  olt^  54. 
Taylor,  John,  esq.,  885. 
Tea,  Ode  to,  49. 
Teeth,  464. 

Temple,  Sir  ITHlliam,  718. 
Tepaleen,  96. 
Temi,  Falls  of,  357. 
Terry,  Daniel,  comedian,  280. 
Thirst,  486. 

Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  49. 
Thompson,  Mr.,  172.  212. 
Thoun,  313. 

Thorwaldsen,  sculptor,  358.  436.  516.  555. 
*  Through  life's  dull  road,  so  dim  and  dirty,* 

481. 
Thurlow  (Thomas  HoveU  Thurlow,  second 

Lord),  181.  206.  261. 
Thunder-storm  near  Zitza,  97. 
Thyrza,  140. 
Tiberius,  483. 
Tiraboachi,  485. 
<*Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved,' 

615. 
Titian,  his  portrait  of  Ariosto,  352. 
Toderinus,  his  *  Storia  della  Letteratura  Tur- 

chesoa,*  194»  195. 
Tom  Jones,  428. 
Tooke,  John  Home,  185. 
Town  life,  244. 
Townshend,  Rev.  George,  his  <  Armageddon,' 

135, 
Travifl^  Signor,  370* 
TreUwney,   IpSdward,  esq.,  566.  589.  591. 

638.  640. 
Troad,  104,  105. 
Troy,  104. 


Tuite,  Lady,  her  stanns  to  Memory,  28. 

TuUy'a  '  Tripoli,*  524. 

Turkey,  women  o^  209. 

Turner,  W.,  esq.,  his  <  Tour  in  Ae  Levant,' 

497.  663. 
Twiss,  Horace,  esq.,  SOS.  SSO. 
TwisB  Richard,  esq.,  SSOl 


u. 


Ulissipont,  138. 
Ulysses,  595. 
Unities,  the,  517. 
Usurers,  177. 
Utraikey,  99. 


V. 


Vaeca,  Dr.,  S39. 
VaU^  Madame  la,  704. 

<  Vampire,  The,  a  Fragment,*  682. 
Vampire  Superstition,  319.  394. 
Vanbrugh,  his  comedies,  230. 
Vanessa,  Swift's,  704. 

'  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes^*  Johnwon^  475. 

Vascillie,  176. 

•Vathek,*376. 

<  Vault  Reflections,'  227.  245.     See  Wisdn* 

Poetics. 

Velasquez,  352. 

Veli  Pacha,  95. 

Venetian  dialect,  329.  332. 

Venice,  329.  Gondolas,  329.  St.  Mark,  SSS. 
342.  376.  Theatres,  332.  334.  Womes, 
333.  336.  338.  376.  382.  423.  Gmdv^ 
833.  336.  338.  Morals  and  mannen,  SS6; 
337.401.424.  Nobility  o^  386.  Manfrnd 
palace,  352.     Bridge  of  Si^is,  S6a 

*  Venice,  Ode  on,*  387. 

Verona,  amphitheatre  o^  327.  Jnlicc's  tamb 
at,  327.     Tomb  of  the  Scaligers,  SSS. 

Versatility,  645. 

Vertot,  46. 

Vestris,  Italian  comedian,  47d. 

Vevay,  308.  311. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  485. 

Vision  of  Judgment,*  551. 

Voltaire,  gave  away  hia  cupyriglUa^  159. 
D*Argenson's  advice  to^  348. 

Voluptuary,  215. 

Vondel,  the  Dutch  Shaki^eare,  141. 

Vosdzza,  100.  233. 

Vulgarity  of  style,  712. 
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'Waite,  Mr.,  dentist,  228.  463. 

'Wales,  Princess  of  (afterwards  Queen  Caro- 

Une),  233. 
Wallace-nook,  12. 
Walpole,  Horace,  his  description  of  Newstead, 

11. 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  conversation  at  table, 

704. 
« Waltz,  The ;   an  Apostrophio  Hymn,*  175. 

177. 
Ward,  Hon.  John  William  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Dudley),  205.     His  review  of  Home 
Tooke*8  Life  in  the  Quarterly,  176.  239. 
His  style  of  speaking,  184.     Lord  Byron's 
pun  on,  209.     His  review  of  Foxe's  Cor- 
respondence, 217.     Epigrams  on,  223. 
Warren,  Sir  John,  11. 
Washington,  George,  205. 
«  Wat  Tyler,*  Southey*s,  429. 
Wathen,  Mr.,  32. 
Watier's  club,  303.  578. 
« Waverley,*  character  o^  258. 
Way,  William,  esq.,  160. 
Webster,  Sir  Godfrey,  254. 
Webster,  Wedderbum,  esq.,  244. 
Wellesley,  Hon.  William  Long  Pole,  146. 
Wellesley,  Richard,  esq.,  212. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  284. 
Wengen  Alps,  310.  314. 
Wentworth.  Lord,  266.  278.  281. 
« Werner  ;  or,  The  Inheritance ;  a  Tragedy,* 

536.  551,  552.  555. 
*  Werther,*  Goethe*8,  effects  o^  459.     Mad.  de 

StaePs  character  of,  459. 
West,  Mr.  (  American  artist),  his  conversations 

with  Lord  Byron, -562. 
Westell,  Richard,  esq.,  R.A.,  177,  178. 
Westminster  Abbey,  695. 
Wetterhorn,  314. 
Whig^495. 

« Whistlecraft,*  368,  369. 
Whitbread,    Samuel,    esq.,    181.    282,   283. 

*The  Demosthenes  of  bad  taste,*  184. 
Whitby,  Captain,  491. 
White,  Henry  Kirke,  esq.,  185. 


White,  Lydia,  204.  210. 

White  Lady  of  Avenel,  463. 

White  Lady  of  Colalto,  463. 

*  Who  killed  John  Keats?  *  520. 

Wieland,  74.  His  history  of  Agathon,  421. 
Resemblance  between  Byron  and,  421. 

Wilberforoe,  William,  esq.,  his  style  of  speak- 
ing, 184.      Personified  by  Sheridan,  288. 

Wildman,  Colonel,  present  proprietor  of 
Newstead,  25.  29.  87. 

Wilkes,  John,  esq.,  704. 

WiU,  Lord  Byron's,  in  1811,  131.  Hb  last, 
665. 

Williams,  Captain,  563.  566. 

Williams,  Mrs.,  fortune-teller,  her  prediction 
concerning  Lord  Byron,  19. 

Wilmot,  Mrs.,  her  tragedy,  281. 

Wilson,  Professor,  431. 

Windham,  Right  Hon.  William,  184.  205. 

Windsor  Poetics,  245. 

Wingfield,  Hon.  John,  21.  67.  135,  136. 
140. 

Women,  society  of,  229.  Cannot  write  tra- 
gedy, 282. 

Woodhouselee,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  Lord  By- 
ron's early  poems,  42. 

Woolriche,  Dr.,  272. 

Wordsworth,  William,  esq.,  his  'Excursion,' 
261.  263.  Lord  Byron's  review  of  his 
early  poems,  669.  See  also,  81.  261.  263. 
317.  341.  368.  712. 

Wright,  Walter  Rodwell,  esq.,  his  <  Hor» 
lonicie,'  136. 

Writers,  tragic,  generally  mirthful  persons 
542. 


Tanina,  95. 

Young,  Dr.  E.,  88.  268. 
Yussuff,  Pacha,  618. 
Yverdun,  315. 


Zitza,  95. 

Zograffo,  Demetrius,  130. 


THE  END. 
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